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THE 

LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Of  WiUiiAH  Palst,  whose  mriitiiigs  hare  exorted  no  inconsiderable 
influence  on  the  moral  and  theologpical  opinions  of  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  English  commnnity,  no  life  nas  yet  appeared  that  is  worthy 
cxf  the  subject,  or  that  gtwes  us  a  full  and  satismctory  insight  into  his 
character.  Though  he  was  known  to  so  many  scholars,  and  had  enjoy- 
ed a  rather  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world,  but  few  particulars  of 
his  conduct,  his  manners,  and  habits,  have  been  detailed,  and  but  few  of 
Ilia  sayinp  reoorded.  Yet  there  are  few  men  whose  conversation  was 
more  varied  and  instructive ;  and  as  he  always  expressed  himself  with 
eogeocy  and  perspicuity,  our  regret  is  increased  tnat  we  possess  such 
acanty  details  of  his  fanuliar  hours,  when  the  internal  state  of  his  mind 
was.exinlnted  without  disguise,  when  he  spoke  what  he  felt,  and  felt  what 
lie  spoke* 

The  best  account  of  Mr.  Paley^s  life,  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
fiivoured,  is  by  Mr.  Meadley,  who  had  not  known  him  till  late  in  life; 
and  who,  if  he  had  known  mm  longer  and  earlier,  was  hardly  capable  of 
analysii^  his  mind,  or  of  estimating  his  character.  Mr.  Meadley  was  a 
man  neither  of  very  enlarged  mind,  very  refined  taste,  nor  very  ample 
jnformatbn.  What  he  Imew  he  could  relate;  but  he  did  not  know 
enough  to  enaUe  him  to  give  much  vivacity  to  his  narrative,  or  to  exhi- 
bit in  his  memoirs  the  living  identity  of  the  writer  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  best  moral  and  theological  productions  of  the  last 


But  whatever  may  be  the  scantiness  of  Mr.  Meadley^s  information,  his 
narrative  is  the  most  copious  which  we  possess ;  and  as  we  are  not  l^ely 
soon  to  be  furnished  with  a  richer  store,  we  must  be  contented  with  taking 
his  mem<Hrs  for  our  principal  gvaAe  in  the  present  biognq^hical  sketch. 
We  make  no  boast  or  novetty.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  give  a  new  form 
to  old  materials. 

William  Paley  was  bom  at  Peterborough,  in  July  1743.  His  father 
was  a  ndnor  canon  in  that  cathedral ;  but  he  relinquished  tiiis  sitpation 
upon  being  appcnnted  head-master  of  the  crammar  school  at  Giggleswick, 
m  Craven,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yomhire.  Here  the  fimiily  had 
long  resid^  on  a  small  patrimomal  estate.  His  mother  is  described  as  a 
woman  of  strong  and  active  mind.  At  sdiool  young  Paley  soon  surpass- 
ed the  other  boys  of  his  age,  by  superior  diligence  and  abihties.  A  mind, 
like  his,  could  not  but  profit  of  the  opportunities  which  he  possessed  for 
Acquiring  dassictil  knowledge ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times 
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more  ambitious  of  enriching  himself  with  knowledge  of  other  kinds.  He 
was  curious  in  making  inquiries  about  mechanism,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurred.  His  mind  was  naturally  contemplative ;  and  he  mingled 
intellectual  activity  with  corporeal  indolence.  He  never  excelled  in  any 
of  those  boyish  pastimes  which  require  much  dexterity  of  hand  or  celerity 
of  foot.  But  he  appears  to  have  imbibed  an  early  taste  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  fishing ;  and  this  tast^  remained  unimpaired,  or  rather  invigo- 
rated, to  a  late  period  of  his  life.  In  one  of  his  portraits  he  is  represent- 
ed with  a  fishing  rod  and  line.  His  cheerfolness  and  drollery  are  said 
to  have  made  him  a  favourite  with  his  school-fellows.  Before  he  left 
school  he  one  year  attended  the  assizes  at  Lancaster,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  so  much  interested  by  Cl^e  judicial  proceedings  he  had  witnesa- 
ed,  that  he  introduoed  them  into  Us  juvenile  games,  and  pissided  owem 
the  trials  of  the  ol^er  boys. 

In  Nov^nber  1^68^  Faley  was  admitted  a  mzer  of  Cbrist^s  College, 
dambridge.  He  proceeded  to  the  Univenity  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  his  father ;  and  in  after-lifb  he  thus  deacribed  the  disasters  tliat  be* 
fell  him  on  the  way. 

*^  I  wa»  nev^  a  good  horseman,''  said  be,  **  and  when  I  foUoired  say 
father  on  a  pony  of  my  ovm,  on  my  first  journey  to  Cambiid^,  I  fim 
off  seven  times :  I  was  Itgfatev  then  than  I  am  now ;  and  my  fajls  were 
not  likely  to  be  serious :  My  father,  on  hearing  a  thump,  woaidd  turn  faia 
head  hau  aside,  and  say — ^Take  care  of  tby  Q^ney,  lad.^ 

Young  Paley  did  not  become  a  resident  member  in  the  Univeni^  tjfl 
the  October  in  the  year  after  his  matriculation.  His  father  is  said  to  hiave 
anticipated  his  ftiture  eminence,  and  to  have  remadked,  with  pa^ae&tal  da- 
light,  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  intellectual  operations. 

Mr.  Pdey  took  with  him  to  Ae  University  such  a  considerate  shaxe 
of  mathematical  sdenoe,  that  the  mathematical  tutor,  Mr.  Shepherd,  ex- 
cused his  attendance  at  the  college  lectures  with  the  students  of  faia  own 
year.  But  he  was  regularly  present  at  Mr.  Backhouse^s  lectures  in  logic 
imd  metaphysics. 

Whatever  might  be  his  asnduity  in  those  studies  which  tlie  discdpliae 
of  the  University  required,  he  had  little  of  the  appearance,  and  none  of 
the  affectation,  of  a  hard  student  His  room  was  die  common  resort 
of  the  juvenile  loungers  of  his  time ;  but  it  must  be  rememi)ered  tibat 
Mr.  Paley  possessed  the  highly  desirable  power  of  concentrating  his  at- 
tention in  the  subject  before  him ;  and  that  he  coijdd  xead  or  aneditate  in 
tSie  midst  of  noise  and  tumult  with  as  much  facili^  «s  if  he  had  been 
alone.  During  the  first  period  of  his  undergraduateship,  he  was  in  the 
haUt  of  remaining  in  bed  till  a  late  hour  in  me  moming,  and  as  he  was 
much  in  company  during  the  latter  jmet  of  the  day,  many  wolidieiied  how 
he  found  leisure  for  making  the  requisite  aooessioh  to  his  fiteriory  stooes. 

But  the  mind  of  Paley  w^m  so  formed  that,  in  reading,  he  coiudriqiidr 
ly  select  the  kernel  and  throw  away  the  husk.  By  a  certain  quick  and 
idmost  iutoitive  process,  he  discriminated  between  the  essenlialy  and  the 
extraneous  matter  that  were  presented  to  his  mind  in  the  books  that  he 
perused ;  and,  if  he  did  not  rea^.so  much  as  many,  he  retained  more  of 
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The  Iiilinrity  and  dndlery,  which  Mr.  Paley  had  manifested  at  sdlooly 
did  not  desert  him  when  he  entered  the  University.  Thus  his  company 
was  much  soisriit;  and  ttie  cambrousness  of  his  manner,  and  the  geni^ 
slovenliness  of  his  apparel,  perhaps  contributed  to  increase  the  eroct  of 
his  jocularity. 

When  he  niade  his  first  appearance  in  the  schools,  he  surprised  the 
spectators  by  A  style  of  dress,  very  difierent  from  his  ordinary  hafailinieats. 
He  exhibited  his  hair  fiill  dressed,  with  a  deep  ruffled  shirt,  and  new  tSk 


When  Paley  kept  his  first  oc/,  one  of  the  theses  in  support  of  which 
he  vroposed  to  di^te  was,  that  the  eternity  of  punishments  is  contMiy 
to  the  Divine  Attributes.  But  finding  that  this  topic  would  give  Dffim^e 
to  the  master  of  his  coUege  (Dr.  ThomasO  he  went  to  Br;  Watwrn^  tiMi 
moderator,  to  get  it  dianged.  Dr.  Waitson  told  him  that  he  nught  jpui 
in  fiofi  before  eon^odict^.  Mr.  Paley,  therefore,  defen jted  thia  podtioii^ 
Aat  <<  JBtemitas  pcenarum  non  contradicit  Divinis  Attributis  ;'*  or  that 
the  eternity  of  punishments  is  not  contrary  to  the  Divine  Attributes.  As 
he  had  first  proposed  to  argue  against  the  eternity  of  future  punishments, 
we  may  suppose  that  that  was  his  undissembled  opinion ;  wad  therefore, 
it  would  have  been  more  honourable  to  his  candour,  to  have  taken  an  en- 
tnrel^  new  question,  rather  than  to  have  argued  in  opposidon  to  his  red 
sentiments.  Through  the  whole  course  of  ms  life,  Dir.  Paley  seemed  too 
willing  to  support  estabtished  doctrines ;  and  to  find  plausifale  reasons  fer 
existing  institutions ;  even  in  cases  in  which  he  must  have  tdt  thosedoc- 
tiines  to  be  at  variance  with  truth,  and  those  institutions  in  opposition  to 
the  best  interests  of  mankind. — His  great  and  vig«»oas  mind  oi]^ht  to 
have  disdained  the  petty  subterfuges  of  disingenuous  subtlety  and  inter* 
ested  scndnstication. 

Mr.  raley  acquired  no  small  celebrity  in  the  Univernty  by  the  ab3ity 
which  he  displayed  in  keemng  his  first  act ;  and  the  schools  were  after- 
ward uniformly  crowded  when  he  was  exjpected  to  dispute.  He  took  his 
d^ree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  January  17u3;  and  was  the  senior  wrangler 
of  the  year. 

After  taking  his  bachelor^s  degree  he  became  second  usher  in  an  aca*- 
demy  at  Greenwich.  Here  his  office  was  to  teach  the  Latin  language. 
Dunng  his  leisure  hours  he  often  visited  Loodon,  and  rambled  about  the 
metropolis,  whidi  afibrds  such  numerous  opportunities  for  edifying  con- 
templation to  an  active  and  discriminating  mind.  He  pursued  Imowledge 
and  amusement  with  equal,  or  nearly  eqwd,  eagerness  and  avidity.  Tne 
mind  cannot  always  be  kept  upon  the  stretch ;  and  those  minds  which 
are  capable  of  great  intensity  of  exertion,  seem  most  to  require  propor- 
tionate relaxation.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  great  mind  is  flexibili- 
ty  of  attention  to  a  diversity  oi  olnects.  Mr.  Paley  attended  the  play- 
houses and  tibie  courts  of  justice  with  similar  delight.  Every  scene  ftnr- 
nished  him  with  intellectual  aliment 

In  176^9  Mr.  Paley  obtained  one  of  the  pises,  which  are  annually 

E'ven  by  the  members  of  the  University  for  the  two  best  dissertations  in 
atin  prose.    The  subject  was  **  A  Comparison  between  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  philosofdiy  #ith  respect  to  the  influence  ^pfej(^h(^the  morals 
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of  the  people.^  Mr.  Paley  TUidicated  the  Epicurean  nde  of  the  qdes- 
tion.  He  nad  afterward  to  read  his  dissertation  in  the  senate-house 
before  the  University.  His  deliyery  is  reported  not  to  have  done  jus- 
tice to  the  merits  of  the  composition. 

In  June  I766,  Mr.  Paley  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ^s  CoU^e.  This 
occasioned  his  return  to  tne  University,  where  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  tutors  of  his  college.  Tuition  was  a  province,  in  which  his  dear 
and  vigorous  understttoding,  the  ludd  perspicui^  with  which  he  could 
devdope  his  ideas,  and  the  diversified  modes  in  which  he  could  illustrate 
his  positions,  combined  with  no  small  share  of  hilarity  and  good-humour, 
rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel  Mr.  Law,  son  of  the  master 
of  Peterhouse,  was  his  coadjutor  in  the  business  of  tuitbn;  and  the 
wlioB  of  so  much  ability  socm^  raised  the  ftme  of  the  college  to  an  unusual 
height.  The  intimacy  which  was  thus  cemented  between  Mr.  Paley  and 
Mr.  Law,  oontributed  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  author  by  the 
fidendship  to  which  it  led  with  Mr.  Law's  father ;  who,  on  his  elevation 
to  the  see  of  Carlisle  in  1769,  made  Mr.  Paley  his  chaplain. 

In  his  province  of  tutor  to  Chrisf  s  College,  Mr.  Paley  lectured  oh 
metaphysics,  morals,  the  Greek  Testament,  and,  subsequently,  on  divini- 
ty.  The  whole*  substance  of  his  moral  instructions  is  contained  in  his 
rrindples  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
hardly  a  single  idea  has  found  its  way  into  his  subsequent  publications, 
which  he  had  not  previously  promulgated  in  his  lectures. 

In  his  theological  lectures,  he  very  judidously  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  matter  of  polemical  strife  or  sectarian  animosity.  He  used 
to  consider  the  thirty-nine  artides  of  religion,  as  mere  articles  of  peaces 
of  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  framers  could  expect  any  one  person 
to  believe  the  whole,  as  they  contain  altogether  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  distinct,  and  many  of  them  inconsistent,  jiropositions. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  liberality  of  opinion  which  Mr.  Psley  ex- 
hibited in  his  lectures,  and  constantly  inculcated  upon  his  pupils,  he  re- 
fused to  sign  the  clerical  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  177^9  ^^ 
a  relief  from  subscription  to  artides  of  religion,  though  he  approved  the 
object  of  the  petition,  and  wished  to  see  it  accomplished— Ought  he 
not  thai  to  have  given  the  petition  the  sanction  of  his  name  ?  On  this 
occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,-— ^<  /  eannoi  afford  to  have  a  con^ 
science  ;'^  but  no  serious  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  such  effusions  of 
jocularity  or  inconsideration.  If  all  a  man'^s  light,  humorous,  or  inad- 
vertent sayings  wiere  to  be  brought  up  in  judgment  against  him,  the 
purest  virtue,  and  the  brightest  wisdom,  would  hardly  be  able  to  endure 
the  ordeal.  The  best  and  the  wisest  men  are  ofien  remarkable  for  par- 
ticular  inconsistendes. 

.  Though  Mr.  Paley  refused  to  lend  his  name  to  the  clerical  petition, 
yet  he  appears  afterward  to  have  vindicated  the  object  which  it  proposed 
to  obtain,  in  the  defence  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Bishop  Law,  entitled, 
"  Considerations  on  the  proprietjr  of  requiring  a  subscription  to  Arti- 
cles of  Faiib.""  The  defence  which  is  just  mentioned  has  been  uni- 
formly ascribed  to  Mr.  Paley :  and  though  it  must  be  reckoned 
among  his  more  juvenUe  performances,   yet  it  n^uft^^^  allowed,  >  in 
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instahces,  to  have  exUbited  a  display  of  ability,  and  a  force  of 
dsmmeat^  worthy  of  liis:iiiore  improved  judgment,  and  his  more  matured 
abilities. 

Wbile  PaLey  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  tuition  at  Christ's  College, 
his  celebrity  induced  the  late  Earl  Camden  to  offer  him  the  situation  of 
private  tutor  to  his  son.  But  this  was  incompatible  with  his  other  oc- 
cupations, and  was  accordingly  declined. 

In  177^»  Mr.  Paley  bq^an  to  receive  solid  proofs  of  Bishop  Law'^s 
regard.  The  ecdesiastical  patronage,  which  is  attached  to  the  see  of 
Cwtisle,  is  venr  scanty  and  poor ;  but  after  providing  for  his  son,  Bi- 
shop Law  conferred  upon  Paley  the  best  benefices  which  he  h»l  to 
bestow.  He  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  in  Westmoreland, 
which  was  at  that  time  worth  about  £80  a-year.  He  was  soon  after  pre^ 
sented  to  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in  Cumberland :  and  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1777»  ^  resigned  the  rectorv  of  Musgrove  upon  being  in- 
dicted to  the  more  valuable  benefice  of  Appleby*  Whilst  he  was  in 
poesessiim  of  this  benefice,  he  published  a  little  work,  denominated  ^^  The 
Clergyman's  Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick.^  Such  a  book  was  much 
want^ ;  and  as  it  contains  a  judiaous  selection  of  payers  for  different 
occasions,  it  has  supplied  the  clergy  with  a  very  useful  auiiliary  in  their 
devotional  occimations* 

In  I78O,  Ftiev  was  preferred  by  his  patron.  Bishop  Law,  to  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  which  was  worth  about  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  And  in  August,  1782,  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
deacon of  Carlisle,  a  sort  of  sinecure,  but  by  which  his  clerical  dignity 
was  incteased,  and  his  temporal  income  enlarged* 

In  178^9  the  period  arrived  when  Mr.  PiSey,  who  had  hiliherto  pub- 
lished only  a  pamphlet,  or  a  few  occasional  sermons,  was  to  appear  as  an 
author  in  a  larger  and  more  substantial  form.  It  was  in  this  year  that 
his  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  UBSued  from  the  press. 
This  work.soon  eiperienced  a  degree  of  success,  not  indeed  greater  than 
its  general  excdlence  deserves,  but  greater  than  any  work  of  merit,  on 
its  nist  appearance,  usually  receives.  In  this  most  useftd  production 
Paley  exhilnta  no  danding  novelties,  and  makes  no  parade  of  new  dis- 
coveries ;  for.what  that  is  new  was  likely  to  be  said  on  such  a  subject, 
of  which  the  great  principles  are  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man  vqpon 
the  habitable. globe?  But  though  the  matter,  of  which  this  work  con- 
sists, is  so  old,  and  has  so  often  been  fabricated  into  a  diversity  of  forms 
by  other  writers,  yet  the  capacious  mind  of  Paley  has  formed  it  anew 
into  a  system  in  which  there  is  so  much  deamess  m  the  arrangement,  so 
much  cogency  in  the  reasoning,  and  so  much  precision  in  the  language, 
that  there  is  no  moral  treatise  by  which  it  is  surpassed  in  the  great  merit 
of  general,  useftdness.  Mr.  Paley  ^  not  make  his  materials ;  he  found 
them  fljready  made ;  but  his  own  hands  raised  the  fabric ;  and  of  that 
fidiric  the  merit  is  all  his  own. 

Some  few  parts  of  Mr.  Paley's  moral,  and  more  of  hi&  political  rea- 
sonini^  are  liable  to  objections,  but  wilh  all  its  defects,  his  *<  Moral  and 
PoUtical  Philosophy^'  constitutes  a  v^uable  addition  to  that  department 
of  our  literatMre.    As  it  forms  one  of  the  lecture  books  fqprthe^students 
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in  the  Univeraity  of  Cambrid^,  this  drcamstsnoe  must  hare 
greatly  to  augment  its  circulation,  and  to  extend  its  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  his  other  fionours  and  emoluments  in  the  see  of  Car- 
lisle, Mr.  Paley  was,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1785,  appointed  chancellor 
of  that  diooese.  In  the  year  17879  he  lost  his  Tenerable  friend  and 
patron,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  th0 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  Bishop  Law  was  an  honest  and  intwpid 
in<]^uirer  after  truth ;  and  though  he  was  inferior  to  his  younger  fUend 
in  intellectual  energy,  yet  it  would  have  made  no  small  addition  to  Pa^- 
ley^s  fame,  if  he  haa  equalled  his  affectionate  and  revered  patron  in  thfe 
fearless  declaration  of  all  his  theological  opinions. 

It  is  highly  honouraUe  to  Paley  that  he  was  among  the  first  of  those,  who 
expressed  adecidad  opinion  asainst  the  iniquity  of  uie  slave-trade.  What 
he  wrote  on  that  su^ecC,  and  particularly  his  unreserved  rewobatioa  af 
the  abominable  traffic,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  contributed  very  much 
to  accelerate  the  abolition.  It  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  mere  questi<m  of 
interest  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  community ;  hat  moral  cotMU 
derations,  in  unison  with  the  amiable  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  th^ 
tender  sympathies  of  humanity,  at  length  triumphed  over  the  sordid  prcK 
jects  of  avarice  and  cruel^. 

Mr.  Paley,  much  to  his  honour,  suggested  a  fdan  fi>r  promoting  the 
civilisation  of  Africa,  and  finr  making  some  restitution  to  that  outraged 
continent,  for  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  oppression,  which  it 
had  so  long  experienced.  He  proposed  to  export  from  the  United  States 
of  America  several  little  colomes  of  free  Negroes,  and  to  settle  them  ia 
different  parts  of  Africa,  that  they  might  serve  as  patterns  of  sKMre  ctfi*- 
liaed  life  to  the  natives  in  their  several  vicinities. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Baley  published  his  Horse  Paoliiue,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  displayed  more  originality  of  thought,  more  sagacity 
of  remark,  and  more  delicacy  of  discrimination,  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works.  The  great  object  of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  ami  enforce  the 
credibility  of  the  Christian  revelation,  by  shewing  liie  numerous  ooind- 
denoes  between  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  These 
coinddencies,  which  are  often  incorporated  or  intertwined  ia  references 
and  allusions,  in  which  no  art  can  be  discovered,  and  ao  contrivanoe 
traced,  furnish  numerous  proofs  of  the  trudi  of  both  Aese  woiks,  and 
consequoitly  of  that  of  Chrisdaaity.  The  Epistles  ef  Paul  and  Ae 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  mutually  strengthen  each  other^s  credibility ;  and 
Mr.  Paley  has  shewn,  in  the  dearest  manner,  how  one  borrows  %bl 
firom  the  other;  and  how  both  conjunctivdy  reflect  the  sfdendour  of 
their  united  evidence  on  some  of  die  prindpat  fiM^  and  most  importam 
truths  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Evangelists. 

Some  of  the  coinddences  which  Mr.  Paley  discovers,  seem  too  miniikr 
for  common  observation ;  but  his  remarks  shew  their  importance,  while 
they  evince  the  keenness  of  his  intellectual  sight.  The  merit  of  this 
pemrmance,  though  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  even  yet  greater  thim  the  celebrity  it  hM  aoquired,  or  the 
praise  it  has  received. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Paley  ddivered  an  exodlent  diarge  to  ^^dergy  of 
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the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  in  which  he  forcibly  teoomraended  them  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Christ,  in  the  adi^tation  of  their  8ermoii«  io  locd 
circrunstances,  to  times  and  seasons,  and  to  the  general  state  of  mind  in 
their  several  congregations.  Much  of  the  efficacy  of  preaching  depends 
upon  the  observance  of  this  rule. 

In  May  1791,  Mr.  Paley  had  the  misfortune  to  be  left  a  widows 
-with  four  sons  and  fi)Ur  daughters.  In  the  following  year,  the  dean  and 
chaoter  of  Carlisle  added  the  vicarage  of  Addingham,  near  Great  Sal- 
kelo,  to  hi«  other  ecclesiastical  preferments.  In  the  same  year  he  pdh- 
lish^  his  Reasons  for  ConiefUtnentf  which  he  addressed  to  the  Uboor^ 
mg  daases  of  sec^dW.  This  work  aj^ared  at  a  time  when  the  principles 
of  the  Fren^i  rev<dytioti  had  been  widely  disseminated,  and  when  the 
richer  part  of  Ae  community,  terrified  almost  into  idiocy  by  die  wild 
alanns  of  Burke^  and  the  sonorous  declamatioiifl  of  Pitt,  trembled  with 
a  aoirt  of  paralytic  horror  £;>r  the  security  of  their  pn^rty*  They  fondly 
im^^ginady  t^at  il  was  the  great  object  of  the  poorer  isass  of  refermeM 
to  divide  the  possef^siosfts  of  the  rich ;  and  thus  to  attempt  not  merely  to 
establish  •  pobtjod  eqiudily  ef  rights,  but  a  substantial  equi^ty  of  foiv 
times.  Some  few  &mti(»  might  have  eherished  such  a  ddusios^  and 
migjbt  have  entertained  such  a  wish*  witheut  being  aware  that  it  was 
onfy  one  of  those  frantic  chimeras  ef  a  distempered  brain  which  could 
never  be  acoomididbed.  Inequality  in  the  meotal  and  physical  powers 
of  individuals  is  the  order  of  natum,  or  rather  the  appointment  of  God ; 
and  consequently  no  equali^  t>f  circumstances  is  ever  possible  to  be 
nealised*  If  it  could  be  estaUiahed  to-day,  it  would  be  altered  to- 
morrow 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Paley  really  believed  that  « laigse 
body  of  the  people  ever  designed  to  equalise,  or  had  aotuidly  conspired 
to  equaliae^  the  whole  mass  of  private  property,  and  dius  subvert  the 
foundations  of  the  social  scheme  by  establishing  a  conmumity  of  ooods. 
But,  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Palev's  real  opinions  on  the  political  ttm* 
per  of  the  times,  and  on  the  nerils  to  which  rank  and  nroperty  seemed 
exposed,  this  pamphlet,  whidb  he  addressed  to  the  labouring  classei, 
proves,  that  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  list  of  the  alarmists  of  that 
stormy  period.  Was  Mr*  Paley  anxious  to  rest  the  permanence  at  Iris 
future  ume  on  his  larger  works,  while  he  made  use  of  tlus  trivial  pam- 
phlet to  procure  an  ephemeral  applause  ?  or,  did  he  deliberately  labour  to 
accomplish  some  secular  project  by  seconding  the  wishes  of  the  court, 
and  promoting  the  views  of  the  minister.? — If  die  real  olijectof  Mr* 
Paley,  in  writing  this  twopenny  political  pamphlet,  which  consists  of 
some  common-place  truisms,  cleany  developed  and  forcibly  expressed, 
were  to  place  a  mitre  upon  his  brow,  the  attempt  proved  abortive,  and 
the  wish  vain.  Mr.  Pitt  was,  no  doubt,  pleased  in  seeing  a  ^at  mind 
like  that  of  Paley  bending  to  act  in  subserviency  to  his  wiU,  and  co- 
operating in  augmenting  the  delusion  under  which  the  nation  was  at  that 
time  mistaking  its  bane  for  its  good,  and  pursuing  its  ruin  for  its  inter- 
est. But  though  Mr.  Pitt  loved  and  rewarded  flexibility  of  opinion,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  loved  and  rewarded  it  most,  where  it  was  accom^ 
panted  toith  mediocrity  of  talent     The  haughty  premier,  in  his  treet- 
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ment  both  of  Watson  and  Paley,  shewed,  that  he  had  no  fondness  for 
intellectual  superiority  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  studious 
not  to  elevate  any  mind  that  might  wrestle  with  his  own. 

In  17989  Mr.  Paley  vacated  the  benefice  of  Dalston,  and  was  induct- 
ed to  that  of  Stanwix,  which  was  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  He 
assigned  the  following  reasons  to  a  clerical  friend  for  assenting  to  this 
change : — ^^  First,  (said  he,)  it  saved  me  double  housekeeping,  as  Stan- 
wix  was  within  twenfy  minutes^  walk  of  my  house  in  Carlisle ;  secondly, 
t  was  fifty  pounds  a  year  more  in  value ;  and,  thirdly,  I  began  to  find 
my  stock  of  sermons  coming  over  again  too  fast." 

The  most  popular  of  Mr.  Paley's  theological  works  appeared  m  the 
year  1794,  under  the  title  of  a  ^^  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christiani- 
ty.^ The  author  shewed  great  wisdom  in  not  mingling  any  contro- 
versial ingredients  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  in  not  connecting  the 
facts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  with  any  doctrinal  matter  of  doubtful 
authority  or  ambiguous  interpretation.  He  has  thus  add^  very  much 
to  the  usefulness  c^  his  labours,  and  has  rendered  them  acceptable  to  a 
greater  number  of  readers.  If  he  has  not  silenced  eveiy  gainsayerf  or 
converted  every  infidel,  he  has  at  least  established  many  in  the  faith, 
and  has  induced  some  to  study  the  evidences  of  revelation,  who  were 
previously  disposed  to  reject  it  without  examination.  Mr.  Paley  is  less 
compressed  than  Grotius,  and  less  diffiise  than  Lardner;  but  he  is  more 
convincing  than  either,  and  more  luminous  than  both.  His  reasoning 
is  every  where  remarkable  for  its  cogency,  and  his  statement  for  its  per- 
spicuity. There  are  several  works  which  evince  more  research,  but 
there  are  none  so  well  calculated  for  general  perusal,  and,  consequently, 
general  utility. 

Mr.  Paley  was,  in  a  pecuniaiY  point  of  view,  better  rewarded  fior  his 
Evidences  of  Christianity  than  for  any  of  his  other  works.  The  minis- 
ter of  the  day,  indeed,  shewed  no  willingness  to  put  a  mitre  on  his 
head,  but  three  bishops  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  remunerating 
him  for  his  labours  in  vindicating  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  serv- 
iiig  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  then  bishop  of  London,  Porteus,  gave 
him  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  made  him 
the  subdean  of  that  diocese;  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  presented  him 
with  the  valuable  living  of  Bishop  Wearmouth.  These  several  pieces 
of  preferment  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  It  would  be  well  for  the  church,  if  the  episcopal  patronage  were 
always  equally  well  bestowed,  or  if  it  were  always  made  equally  subser- 
vient to  the  remuneration  of  learning,  to  the  cause  of  piety,  and  the 
interests  of  truth.  After  being  installed  as  subdean  of  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Paley  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  the  Concio  ad  clerum  which  he  preached  on  the  occasion,  he  unfortu- 
nately pronounced  the  word  profugtM^  profuguSf  which  was  noticed  by 
one  of  the  University  wits  in  the  following  epigram : 


Itali&m  fato  prqfngus  Lavinaque  yenit 

Litora 

Errat  Virgilius,  forte  pn0gu9  erat. 
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Neftber  Pafejr  nor  Wstgon,  both  of  whom  had  received  their  chissical 
instraction  at  priTate  schools  in  the  country,  ever  atuined  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  quantity,  or  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of 
prosody  Watson  says,  that  it  often  cost  him  more  pains  to  recollect 
the  right  quantity  of  a  few  Latin  words  than  to  solve  a  difficult  problem 
in  mathematics.  But  both  Paley  and  Watson  aspired  to  higher  intel- 
lectual excellence  than  that  of  dassical  erudition.  Paley  was,  indeed, 
by  no  means  deficient  in  Greek  or  Roman  literature.  He  had  enough 
for  his  pmrpose,  bat  he  had  no  superfluity* 

Of  Mr.  Pali's  occasional  sermons,  not  the  least  memorable  is  that 
which  he  preacned  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  when  he  return- 
ed thither  for  the  purpose  of  cmnpleting  the  exercises  for  his  doctor^s 
depee.  In  this  discourse  he  expatiates  with  much  force  of  expression 
and  shrewdness  of  remark  on  the  dangers  incidental  to  the  clerical  cha- 
racter. He  shews  how  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  devotional 
labours  is  apt  to  diminish  the  sensibility  to  religious  impressions  ;  and 
he  notices,  with  great  truth,  the  moral  perils  to  which  even  a  secluded 
and  contemplative  life  is  exposed.  The  clergy  are  earnestly  admonished, 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  theb  own  devotion  contribute  to  augment 
that  of  their  congreffation,  while  it  is  instrumental  in  improving  theur  own 
hearts^  and  saving  weir  own  souls. 

At  Bishop  Wearmonth,  where  Dr.  Palc^  fixed  his  residenoe  in  1795, 
he  foand  one  of  the  best  parsona^  houses  m  the  kingdom,  and  associat- 
ed witii  every  accommodation  which  he  could  desire.  In  order  to  avoid 
aD  dissension  with  his  parishioners,  he  granted  them  a  lease  of  the  tithes 
for  his  life.  In  his  Moral  Philosophy  he  had  represented  tithes  as  in- 
jurious to  cultivation  and  improvement ;  and  he  now  acted,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  in  conformity  to  his  opnions.  As  the  produce 
of  land  was  consioendily  augmented  in  price  soon  after  this  period,  and 
the  value  of  landed  pnqperty  in  general  experienced  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vance, Dr.  Pali's  tenants  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
good  liaq;ains  they  had  made,  and  to  extol  ms  forbearance  and  moder- 


The  growing  prosperity  of  his  parishioners  and  his  tenants  was  a  source 
of  onfin^ed  sa^action  to  Dr.  Paley ;  and  he  never  regretted  the  op- 
portunities of  gain  which  he  had  lost,  or  by  which  they  had  been  en- 
ridied.  It  seems  to  manifest  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  cordially  to  re- 
joice at  the  prosperity  of  others,  than  to  sympathise  with  their  adversities 
andsufierings. 

In  December  1795,  Dr.  Paley  todc  for  his  second  wife  a  Miss  Dobin- 
son,  of  Carlisle,  whose  friendship  he  had  long  enjoyed,  and  whose  worth 
he  had  long  known.  His  office  of  subdean  of  Lincohi  obliged  him  to 
Teside  in  that  city  for  three  months  in  the  banning  of  the  jrear ;  and  he 
accordingly  now  divided  his  time  between  Lincoln  and  Bishop  Wear- 
month.  At  both  places  he  mainuined  the  relations  of  social  intercourse 
with  his  neighbours  without  any  afiectation  of  superiority ;  and  practis- 
ed the  rights  of  hospitality  without  any  ostentation.  He  did  not  disdain 
the  amusement  of  tne  ca^d-table,  and  was  partial  to  a  game  at  whist. 
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When  a  lady  oQce  remarked  to  him,  ^'  that  the  only  excuse  for  their 
playing  was,  that  it  served  to  kiU  time  :'* — ''  The  best  defence  possible 
(replied  he,)  though  time  will,  in  the  end,  kill  us.^  Dr.  Paley  possess- 
ed as  much  of  what  the  French  call  **  savair  vivre,^  as  most  men.  He 
knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  life,  with  all  its  diversified  concomitants  ; 
and  there  were  few  even  of  its  less  pleasurable  accessories  from  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  extract  some  lesson  of  usefulness,  or  some  particles  of 
enjoyment 

In  order  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  doing  good,  and  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Pidey  consented  to  act  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  Mr.  Meadley  has  informed  us,  that  in  discharg- 
ing these  functions,  he  was  blamed  for  his  irascibility  and  impatietioe. 
No  ordinary  tranquillity  of  mind  is  requisite  in  investigating  the  wants, 
ascertaining  the  claims,  or  composing  tne  bickerings,  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  Faley  enjoyed  the  singular  happiness  of  having  his  parents  live  to 
witness  his  celebritv,  and  to  rejoice  at  his  success.  His  mother  did  not 
die  till  March  1796,  at  the  age  of  eighty  three ;  and  his  father  survived 
her  till  September  1799*  when  he  reached  the  more  advanced  period  of 
eighty-eight. 

In  1800,  Dr.  P^ley  experienced  a  violent  paroxysm  of  some  nephral- 
gic  complaint,  which  returned  with  increased  exacerbations  during  the 
next  and  the  following  yenr,  and  by  which  he  was  agonised  for  longer 
or  shorter  intervals  4priQff  the  remainder  of  hif  life.  His  last,  and  per- 
haps, greatest  work,  entitled  ^^  Natural  Theology,"^  was  nrincipaliy  com- 
posed duripg  the  period  in  which  he  was  subject  to  attacxs  of  this  terri- 
ble malady.  These  attacks  must  occasionally  have  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  work  ;  bi^t  it  is  probaUe  that  he  had  been  long  previously  revolv- 
ing the  materials  in  his  mind.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  his  other  publica- 
tions, he  has  inade  large  use  of  the  labours  of  others ;  but  he  has  illu- 
minated what  they  left  obscure,  enriched  what  was  jejune,  amplified  what 
was  scanty,  invigorated  what  was  weak,  and  condensed  what  was  diffiise. 
The  proo&  which  he  adduces  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  are  dear  and 
cogent,  and  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  every  capaci^.  These  prooft 
are  not  so  arranged  as  to  distract  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  parts,  or  to 
confound  by  the  enormity  of  the  mass.  They  consist  of  a  few  simple  ex- 
positions, but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interest  every  reader,  and  to  edify 
both  the  young  and  the  old  in  the  prosecution  of  the  argument.  Natu- 
ral theology  can  never  be  dull  or  uninteresting  when  it  is  occupied  in  il- 
lustrating the  perfections  of  the  Deity  by  his  works,  and  does  not  diverge 
into  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  or  lose  itself  in  the  labyrinths  of  in- 
terminable speculation. 

Dr.  Paley  was  never  more  at  home  than  in  the  composition  of  this 
work.  The  materials,  with  which  he  was  Aumished  by  what  he  had 
read,  and  by  what  he  had  observed,  were  so  various  and  ample,  that  it 
was  more  difficult  for  him  to  select  than  to  amplify,  to  methodise  than 
to  vary,  and  to  compress  than  to  dilate.  Though  the  proofii.  of  the 
Divine  power  and  wisdom  are  so  many,  so  vast,  and  so  luminous,  that 
they  hardly  need  any  explanation,  y^t  there  is  no  one  who  can  peruse 
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the  demonstrative  evidence  ^ich  Dr.  Paley  has  produced  of  these  attri- 
botes,  without  being  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  sentiment  of  their 
preseoce  than  he  was  before. 

The  chapter  on  the  Divine  Goodness,  though  it  evinces  strong  marks 
of  the  same  undouded  and  powerful  intdlect  that  predominates  in  other 
parts  of  the  work,  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole  less  copious  and  satisfactory 
than  the  rest.  The  evidence  m  this  division  of  the  subject  is,  in  fact, 
more  perplexed  by  conflicting  srgumetits,  and  more  exposed  to  contradic- 
tory conausions.  Dr.  Paley  has  well  remarked,  that  when  we  consider  the 
benevolence  of  the  Dttty,  we  can  consider  it  only  in  relation  to  sensitive 
hangs*  Widiout  this  reference  the  term  has  no  meaning ;  for  it  would 
oth^rise  be  without  any  medium  through  which  it  could  operate,  by 
which  its  influence  could  be  felt,  or  its  presence  ascertained.  Gross  mat- 
tar,  as  long  as  it  remains  inanimate  and  insentient,  can  never  be  an  ob^ 
ject  of  good  or  evil,  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  It  is  alike  unconscious  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  But,  while  the  arguments  for  the  power  and 
wiadoBi  of  the  Deity  are  so  eompletdy  sati^ikctory  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt 
opoa  die  mind,  vet  diere  are  various  oppeAtmce^  which  seem  hardly 
conpaliUe  with  the  idea  of  unlimited  benevolence,  and  which  it  is  diffi- 
oak  to  aeoord  irtA  thitt  sdppoiiMiiti}  eoie^pil  iff  travelling  out  of  this  visi- 
hb  diniMl  sphm^aad  confleddif|f  die  ^tiMnt  life  with  a  Itfe  beyond  the 

Sve.  That  dkl  fkMiXf  mA  the  iMpouAerance  of  sensations  in  all 
£flbreitt  dasses  of  bongs  is  infltvour  of  happhiess,  catlnot  reasonably 
be  denied ;  but  if  pain  and  nusery  are  tlie  lot  df  many,  or  only  of  a  few, 
fiir  a  whole  life,  or  even  for  short  iiiteHuls,  th^  Argument  recurs,  how  is 
diia  poitiia  or  temporary  suffering  to  to  ifttdbeSed  to  the  theory  of  Infi- 
nite BeaefokBTO  ?  If  psm  and  miM»)r  exist  in  instances  collectively 
fiUmaroBS^  or  in  ptfrtimi  however  tArkM,  yet  vast  in  the  aggregate,  how 
is  tin  m  he  teoosdikd  widi  the  attribute  of  Utibounded  Goodness,  un- 
ksB  WW  ooteldct  to  ^Midty  of  tHat&acut  with  the  present  transient  scene  ? 
If  evd  etisttt,  it  is  hatdly  a  iaiisfhetory  solntiott  of  the  difliculty  to  say, 
tlMS  hmutfiiM  ol^eot  Of  txMAm/Mi  when  the  world  is  so  constituted 
liuit  it  lanmebr  less  one  e#  the  ihtfrefients^  or  accessories,  in  the  con- 
Utiaa  of  aU  aensitive  bsbgs.  U'  £e  evil  i^not  a  part  of  the  original 
intent,  it  seems  an  adjunct  that  cannot  be  disjoined  from  the  present 
aoheme ;  ind  if  it  be  as  adjituct  of  tihe  preaent  sdbeme,  that  scheme  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  proof  of  Infiiite  B^evblence,  unless  we  consider  it 
aniy  aa  part  of  a  greater  whde,  add  iilfer  that  the  present  is  only  the 
caniAeiiosdieiit  of  ottr  sensitive  and  reflective  existence. 

in  Ad  works  of  hoaum  S^'^i^  ^^  mdirtiry,  Ae  object  of  the  contriv- 
anae  mmy  difit  from  the  eroct,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
faculties ;  but  when  we  oonsida  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Mind,  we 
oninlit  s^arate  the  o^ect  nd  Ae  end :  or  say  that  one  thing  was  de- 
signed ana  anoAer  produced,  without  impeaching  the  Supreme  Power  of 
wfVnanr>  ot  the  Simreme  InteUeot  of  inoonrfstenc^.  If  in  any  particu- 
lar contrivaneeB  in  die  creation,  good  was  Ae  object  while  evil  is  the 
aeaolty  can  ww  rovenntially  affirm,  that  God  willed  one  thing,  but  that 
m  Aftaenft  waa  produced  ?  If  God  is  the  author  of  all  things,  the  evil 
imal  b^  ftg^adxA  as  mnefa  his  contrivance  as  the  good.     If  God  made 
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the  teeth,  he  made  them  to  ache  ae  veil  as  to  masticate.  The  good  of 
mastication  is  the  principal  object  of  the  contrivancet  but  is  not  me  eril 
of  aching  the  occaaonal  effect  ?.  In  considering  the  sensitive  works  of  the 
Great  Creator  in  the  present  world,  all  that  we  can  truly  say  is,  that 
good,  or  pleasure,  is  tne  fredomimant  design,  the  primary  object,  but 
that  evil,  or  pain,  is  one  of  the  concomitant  effects,  or  sttboidinate  acces- 
sories. There  is  too  much  good  in  the  world  to  admit  the  supposition 
of  malevolence  in  the  Great  Author  of  the  scheme ;  and  there  is  too  much 
evil  not  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  state  of  future  retribution*  Those  pheno- 
mena in  the  present  state  of  things,  which  militate  against  the  theory  of 
Infinite  Benevolence,  appear  to  be  only  presages  of  the  good  that  is  to 
come.  If  the  good  even  here  greatly  predominates  over  the  evil,  it  ia 
reasonable  to  imer,  that  in  some  future  period  the  evil  will  disappear, 
and  the  Divine  Benevolence  be  resplendent,  without  any  apparent  spot 
or  limitation,  in  the  condition  of  every  individual. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1805,  while  Dr.  Paley  was  resident 
at  Lincoln,  he  experienced  a  vioknt  paroxysm  <^  his  agonising  malady, 
which  could  not  be  appeased  by  the  usual  remedies ;  and  symptoms  ap- 
peared that  his  end  was  approaching.  He  languished,  however,  in  a 
state.of  debilitv  and  disease,  till  the  period  of  his  return  to  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  where  ne  expired  on  tiie  26th  of  May.  His  mental  facuities  suf- 
fered little,  if  any,  diminution  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence ;  bat 
if  his  intellectual  vision  underwent  no  eclipse,  his  corporeal  sight  is  said 
to  have  failed  for  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  £hr.  Paley  that  he  lived  in  vain  ! — His  was  a 
mind  of  great  powers ;  and  in  fpeneral  he  employed  it  for  the  noblest 
ends.  He  was  particularly  active  in  diflfiising  uiat  knowledge  which 
tends  most  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  man ;  and  raise  him  highest  in  the 
scale  of  virtue  and  intelligence.  His  moral  and  theological  works  reflect 
the  highest  honour  oi^  his  memonr ;  and  if  he  betrayed  a  little  seeming 
political  versatility  in  smaller  and  more  ephemeral  productions,  we  may 
find  some  apology  for  his  inconsistency  in  the  times  in  whicli  he  lived  ; 
in  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  a  Urge  family ;  and  in  drcumstanoes 
of  which  few  have  sufficient  energy  to  control  the  agency  or  to  resbt  the 
influence. 

In  person.  Dr.  Paley  was  above  the  middle  siae,  and  latterly  indined 
to  corpulence.  The  best  likeness  of  him  is  by  Romney,  in  wnich  he  ia 
drawn  with  a  fishing-^rod  in  his  hand.  As  in  nis  domestic  airangments, 
and  in  his  general  habits  of  expense,  he  practised  what  may  be  called  an 
enlightened  economy,  and  observed  a  due  medium  betweoi  parsiniony 
and  provision,  his  income  was  more  than  adequate  to  all  his  wants  ;  and 
he  left  his  family  in  easy  if  not  in  affluent  drcumstanoes. 

A  volume  of  sermons  was  published  afker  the  death  of  Dr.  Paler^ 
which  he  left  by  his  will  to  be  distributed  among  his  parishioners.  In 
deamess  of  expression,  in  harmony  of  style,  and  in  force  of  moral  sen* 
timent,  some  parts  of  these  sermons  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of 
his  other  works.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  one  of  those  preachers  who  ex- 
celled in  bringing  the  most  important  truths  home  to  men^s  interests 
and  bosoms. — Though  a  few  will  rejoice,  yet  the  majority  of  readers  will 
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kment,  that  in  these  sermons  the  author  has  abandoned  his  usual  reserve 
with  respect  to  certain  doctrinal  matters,  which  it  is  more  easy  to  find 
m  the  Kturgy  and  the  articles  of  the  church,  than  in  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  or  the  writing  of  the  Evangelists. — Those  doctrines  which  tend 
,  only  to  engender  strife  and  to  produce  vain  loffomachies,  would  always 
%e  better  omitted  in  the  pulpit '  and  it  is  greaUy  to  be  deplored  that  in 
these  sermons  Dr.  Paley  nas  sanctioned  their  introduction.  The  great 
end  of  the  commandment  is  charity ;  but  can  these  doctrines  conduce  to 
lluit  end  ?  If  this  question  had  been  proposed  to  Dr.  Paley,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  his  replv,  if  that  reply  had 
been  in  unison  with  his  unsophisticated  sentiments. 

The  reader  wiU  perhaps  not  be  displeased,  if  we  add  to  this  biogra- 
pfaical  sketch  of  Dr.  Paley  the  following  interesting  anecdote  which  he 
related  to  a  Mend  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  179^9  while  they  were  con- 
versing on  the  early  part  of  his  academical  life. 

<^  I  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  underj^raduateship,^  said  he,  ^^  hap- 
pQy,  but  uninrofitably.  I  was  constandy  in  society,  where  we  were  not 
immoral,  but  idle,  and  rather  expensive.  At  the  commencement  of  my 
third  year,  however,  after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  raAer  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening,  I  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my 
comnanions,  who  stood  at  my  bed-side,  and  said,  *  Faley^  I  have  been 
tfainJang  what  a  d****d  fool  you  are.  I  could  do  nothings  probably, 
were  I  to  try,  and  can  afibrd  the  life  I  lead :  you  could  do  every  thing, 
4UMb  cannot  afford  it.  I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on 
account  of  these  reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you, 
that  if  you  persist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  society.'  I 
was  so  struck,*^  Dr.  Paley  continued,  ^^  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor, 
ihat  I  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the  day  and  formed  my  plan.  I  ordered 
my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  lighted  bymyself.  I  arose  at  five;  reaJ'duiing  the  whole  of  the  £y, 
except  during  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  required,  alloting  to  each 
portion  of  time  its  peculiar  branch  of  studv  ;  and  just  before  the  closing 
of  gates  (nine  o^dock)  I  went  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  where  I 
constantly  regaled  upon  a  mutton  chra  and  a  dose  of  milk  punch.  And 
thus  on  taking  my  bachelor'^s  6eme  I  became  senior 'wrangler.* 

Anecdotes  of  Uiis  kind,  which  have  something  of  the  marvellous,  are 
sddom  related  with  a  punctilious  adherence  to  truth :  but  if  here  be  no 
erroneous  statement,  or  inaccurate  representation,  Mr.  Meadley  appears 
to  ascribe  too  much  to  the  occurrence  when  he  attributes  to  it  ^'  not  only 
his  (Paley*s)  suecessftd  labours  as  a  ooU^^  tutor,  but  the  invaluable 
productions  of  his  pen.*  A  mind  like  that  of  Paley  could  not  have  been 
long  so  indolent  as  is  represented  without  some  compunctious  visitings  of 
remorse.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  when  he  first  received  this 
friendly  admonition,  his  bosom  was  a  prey  to  some  lurking  pangs  of  self- 
condemnation  ;  and  he  was  consequently  predisposed  instantly  to  put  in 
fiiroe  s  plan  of  more  sjrstematic  ana  more  vigorous  application.  Where 
the  matter  of  combustion  already  exists,  a  uttle  spark  will  set  it  in  a 
Uaie. 
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TO  THS 

RIGHT  REVEREND 

EDMUND  LAW,    D.D. 

1X)RD  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 


HT  LORD, 

Had  tbe  oblisatioiu  which  I  owe  to  roar  Lordship's  kindness  been  much 
less,  or  mnch  fewer,  than  thej  are ;  haa  personal  gratitude  left  any  place  in 
my  mind  for  deliberation  or  for  inquiry ;  in  selecting  a  name  which  every 
raider  might  confess  to  be  prefixed  witn  propriety  to  a  work,  that,  in  many 
of  its  parts,  bears  no  obscure  relation  to  the  seneral  principles  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  I  should  have  found  myself  directed  by  many  considerations 
to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  A  long  life  spent  in  the  most  interesting  of 
all  human  pursuits— the  investi^tion  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  in  constant 
and  unwearied  endeavours  to  achrance  the  discovery,  communication,  and  sue- 
oess,  of  both  ;  a  life  so  occupied,  and  arrived  at  that  period  which  renders  every 
life  venerable,  commands  respect  by  a  title  which  no  virtuous  mind  will  dis- 
pute, which  no  mind  sensible  of  the  importance  of  these  studies  to  the  su- 
preme conosmments  of  mankind  wiU  not  rejoice  to  see  acknowledged.  What- 
ever difference,  or  whatever  opposition,  some  who  peruse  your  Lordship's 
writinin  may  perceive  between  your  conclusions  and  their  own,  the  flood  and 
wise  of  all  persuasions  will  revere  that  industry,  which  has  for  its  <%ject  the 
iUnstration  or  defence  of  our  common  Christianity.  Your  Lordship's  re- 
aearches  have  never  lost  tight  of  one  purpose,  namely,  to  recover  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel  from  bcoieath  that  load  of  unauthorised  additions,  which  the 
ignorance  of  some  ages,  and  the  learning  of  others,  tiie  superstition  of  weak, 
and  the  craft  of  designing  men,  have  (unhappOy  fbr  its  interest)  heaped  upon 
it  And  this  purpose,  I  am  convinced,  was  dictated  by  the  purest  motive ; 
by  a  firm,  and  I  tnink  a  just  opinion,  tiiat  whatever  renders  religion  more 
rational,  renders  it  more  credible ;  that  he  who,  by  a  diligent  and  futhful 
examination  of  the  original  records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one  article 
which  contradicts  the  apprehention,  the  experience^  or  the  reasoning  of  man- 
kind, does  more  UmsroB  reconmiending  the  bdief,  and,  with  the  ^ef,  tiie 
influence  of  Christianity,  to  the  nnderstendings  and  consciences  of  serious 
inquirers,  and  through  th^m  to  universal  reception  and  authority,  than  can 
he  effected  by  a  thousand  oontendera  for  creeds  and  ordinances  ot  human  es- 
tablishment. 

When  the  doctrine  of  Transnbstantiationhad  taken  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  it  was  not  witiiout  the  industry  of  learned  men,  that  it  came  at 
length  to  be  discovered,  that  no  such  doctrine  was  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  had  tiiose  excellent  persons  done  nothinfl  more  by  their 
discovery,  than  abolidied  an  innocent  superstition,  or  chaageasome  directions 
m  the  ceremonial  of  public  worship,  they  had  merited  litde  of  that  veneration 
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with  wiiich  the  eratitude  of  Protestant  Churches  remembers  thcar  sendoes 
What  t^ey  did  for  mankind^  was  this:  they  exonerated  ChristianitY  of  a 
weight  which  sunk  it.  If  indolence  or  timiditj  had  checked  these  exertions, 
or  suppressed  the  fruit  and  publication  of  these  inquiries,  is  it  too  much  to 
affirm,  that  infidelity  would  at  this  day  have  been  unirersal  ? 

I  do  not  mean,  my  Lord,  by  the  mention  of  this  example  to  insinuate,  that 
any  popular  opinion  which  your  Lordship  may  hare  encountered,  ought  to  be 
compared  with  Transubstantiation*  or  that  the  assurance  with  which  we  reject 
that  extravagant  absurdity  is  attainable  in  the  controversies  in  which  your 
Lordship  has  been  eneaged;  but  I  mean,  by  calling  to  mind  those  great  re- 
.  formers  of  the  public  mith,  to  observe,  or  rather  to  express  my  own  persuasion, 
that  to  restore  the  purity,  is  most  effectually  to  promote  the  prosress,  of 
Christianity ;  and  that  the  same  virtuous  motive  ^niich  hath  sanctified  their 
labours,  suggested  yours.  At  a  time  when  some  men  appear  not  to  perceive 
any  good,  and  others  to  suspect  an  evil  tendency,  in  that  spirit  of  examination 
and  research  which  is  gone  forth  in  Christian  countries,  this  testimony  is  be- 
come due,  not  only  to  the  probity  of  your  Lordship's  views,  but  to  the  general 
cause  of  intellectual  and  religious  liberty. 

That  your  Lordship^s  life  may  be  proloimed  in  heklth  and  honour ;  that  it 
may  continue  to  afford  an  instructive  proof;  how  Serene  and  easy  old  age  can 
be  made  by  the  memory  of  important  and  well-intended  labours,  by  the  pos- 
session of  public  and  deserved  esteem,  by  the  presence  df  ihany  grateful  reld- 
lives ;  above  all,  by  the  resources  of  t^gion,  by  ttn  undidken  confidence  itf 
the  designs  of  a  "  faithful  Creator,''  aild  a  settled  trtlst  ilt  the  truth  and  isi 
the  promises  of  Christianity ;  is  this  feiVeilt  prayer  of, 

My  iio&b, 

Yeujr  fiOt6siiif*B  dutifuL 

Meat  obligiwt, 

Aoid  me«t4eT0led  iervBiit» 

WAhlAhli  PAtBY. 


CkrMtUf  reK  10,  1785. 
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Iv  tiba  tretttUBB  that  I  bare  met  with  npom  the  inbject  of  moraUy  I  appear  tp  myself  to  hav^ 
mnarked  the  foUowug  imperfections ; — either  that  the  principle  was  erroneous,  or  tltat  it 
was  iadiatiiictlx  explained,  or  that  the  rules  deduced  from  it  were  not  sufficiently  adapted  to 
nal  liie  and  to  actual  situations  The  writing  of  Grotius,  and  the  larger  work  of  Puffen- 
dorff,  are  of  too/oretma  a  cast,  too  mueh  mhced  up  with  the  civil  law  and  with  the  jurisr 
prodenoe  of  Gerniany,  to  answer  precisely  the  design  of  a  system  of  ethics, — the  direction 
sf  priratB  conecjencds  in  the  general  conduct  of  human  life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  institutes  of  morality  caknilated  to  instruct  an  individual  in  his  duty,  so 
mudi  aa  a  species  of  law  books  and  law  authorities,  suited  to  the  practice  of  tho^  courts  of 
jvstioe,  vhoee  dsrieions  ave  regnlated  by  general  principles  of  natural  equity,  in  conjunction 
with  tba  fnaTJms  of  the  Roman  eode ;  of  which  kind,  I  understand,  there  are  many  upo4 
the  Continent.  To  which  may  be  added,  concerning  both  these  authors,  that  they  are  viore 
Qocnpied  m  dewrifauig  the  rights  and  usages  ef  independent  communities,  than  ii  necessary 
m  a  work  which  professes  not  to  adjust  the  correspondence  of  nations,  but  to  delineate  the 
offifces  of  domsstic  li£B.  The  profusion  also  of  classical  quotations  with  which  many  of  their 
psges  abound,  seems  to  me  a  ftralt  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  excuse  them.  |f  -thpse 
extracts  be  intended  as  decorations  of  style,  the  composition  is  overloaded  with  omaments  of 
one  Idn^  To  any  thing  more  than  ornament  they  can  make  no  chum.  To  propose  them 
as  terioDS  aignments,  gravely  to  attempt  to  establish  or  fortify  a  moral  duty  by  the  tesjtimony 
of  a  Giesk  or  Soman  poet,  is  to  triie  with  the  attention  of  the  reader,  or  rather  to  take  it 
off  from  all  just  priaci|des  of  reasoning  in  moraU. 

Of  our  own  writers  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,  I  find  none  that  I  think  perfectly  free 
froBi  tJbe  three  objections  which  I  have  stated.  There  is  likewise  a  fourth  property  ob» 
SHnraUe  almost  in  all  of  them,  namely,  that  they  divide  too  much  the  law  of  Nature  from 
the  peaoepu  of  Bevobtioa ;  some  authors  industriously  declining  the  mention  of  Scripture 
attthoritses,  as  belonging  to  a  diflerent  province ;  and  others  reserving  them  for  a  separate 
voiame;  which  appears  to  me  mudi  the -same  defect,  as  if  a  commentator  on  the  laws  of 
Tiing\^tjkA  shoBld  content  himself  with  stating  upon  eadi  head  the  common  law  of  tl^  land, 
withoat  taking  any  notiee  of  acts  of  parliament;  or  should  choose  to  give  his  readers 
the  OBounon  law  ia  one  book,  and  the  statute  iaw  in  another.  *'  When  the  obligations  of 
morality  are  taught,**  says  a  pious  and  celebrated  writer,  **  let  the  sanctions  of  C^i&tianity 
never  be  foigotten :  by  which  it  will  be  shewn  that  they  give  strength  and  lustre  to  each 
other;  lelima  will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reason,  and  morality  wUl  be  the  wiU  of 
God."« 

The  fliaaaer  also  in  which  modern  writers  have  treated  of  subjects  of^  morality,  is,  in  my 
nuigment,  liable  to  much  exception.  It  has  become  of  late  a  fashion  to  deliver  moral  insti* 
tutce  in  strings  or  series  of  detaohed  propositions,  without  subjoining  a  continued  argument 
or  regular  dissertation  to  any  of  them.  The  sententious  apophthegmatizing  style,  by  crowd* 
ing  propositions  and  paragraphs  too  fast  upon  the  mind,  and  by  carrying  the  eye  of  the 
reader  from  subject  to  fubjeot  in  too  ^uidc  a  succession,  gains  not  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the 
attention,  to  leaye  either  the  memory  furnished,  or  the  understanding  satisfied.  However 
useful  a  syllabus  of  topics  or  a  series  of  propositions  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  lecturer,  or  as 
a  guide  to  a  student,  who  is  supposed  to  consult  other  books,  or  to  institute  upon  eadh 
subject  researches  ef  his  own,  the  method  is  by  no  means  convenient  for  ordinary  readers ; 
becauae  few  readers  are  such  OmAen  as  to  want  only  a  hint  to  set  their  theughtt  at  work 
upon ;  or  such  as  will  pause  and  tarry  at  every  proposition,  till  they  have  traced  out  ito  de* 
pendency^  proof,  rdatioD,  and  consequences,  before  they  permit  themselves  to  step  on  to 

a  Drdtee  to  *«  Tlia  Pnoe  Iter  •*  by  Pr.  JohntoQ. 
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another.  A  rapeotaUe  writer  of  this  dan  *  haa  compriaed  hit  doctrine  of  dftwy  in  the 
thne  foDoiHng  propositions : — 

**  No  one  is  bom  a  slave ;  beoanie  every  one  ia  bom  with  all  his  original  rights.** 

"  No  one  can  become  a  slave ;  becanse  no  one  from  being  a  person  can.  Si  the  langu^ 
of  the  Roman  law,  become  a  thing,  or  subject  of  property.** 

**  The  suppoied  property  of  the  master  in  the  slave,  therefore,  is  matter  of  usurpation, 
not  of  right.** 

It  may  be  possible  to  deduce  from  these  few  adages,  such  a  theorv  of  the  primitive  rights 
of  human  nature,  as  will  evince  the  illegality  of  slavery  x  but  surely  an  author  requiras  too 
much  of  his  reader,  when  he  expects  him  to  make  these  deductions  for  himself;  or  to  snp> 
ply,  perhaps  from  some  remote  chapter  of  the  same  treatise,  the  seversl  proofs  and  explana- 
tions  which  are  necesiary  to  render  the  meaning  and  trath  of  these  assertions  intelligible 

There  is  a  fault,  the  opposite  of  this,  which  some  moralists  who  have  adopted  a  d^erent, 
and  I  think  a  better  plan  of  composition,  have  not  always  been  careful  to  avoid  ;  namely, 
tibe  dwelling  upon  vwbal  and  elementary  distinctions,  with  a  labour  and  prolixity  propor- 
tioned much  more  to  the  subtlety  of  the  cpiestion,  than  to  its  value  and  importance  in  the 
prooecutiou  of  the  subject.  A  writer  upon  the  law  of  nature,'f  whose  explications  in  every 
part  of  philosophy,  though  always  diffuse,  are  often  very  successful,  has  employed  three  long 
sections  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  **  pemissions  aie  not  laws.'*  The  discussion  of  thie 
controversy,  however  essential  it  mif^t  be  to  dialeotio  precision,  was  certainly  not  necessary 
to  the  progress  of  a  work  designed  to  describe  the  duties  and  obligations  of  dvil  life.  The 
reader  boMmes  impatient  when  he  is  detained  by  disquisitions  which  have  no  other  objeot 
than  the  settling  of  terms  and  phrases ;  and,  what  is  wotbc,  they  for  whose  use  such  boose 
are  diiefly  intei^M,  will  not  be  persuaded  to  read  them  at  alL 

I  am  led  to  propose  these  strictures,  not  by  any  propensity  to  depredate  tiie  labours  of  my 
predecessors,  much  less  to  invite  a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  their  performances  and 
my  own ;  but  soldy  by  the  consideration,  that  when  a  writer  offers  a  book  to  the  public  upon 
a  subject  on  which  the  public  are  already  in  posMirion  of  many  othera,  he  is  bound,  by  a  kind 
of  literary  justice,  to  inform  his  readers,  distinctly  and  specifically,  what  it  is  he  professes  to 
supply,  and  what  he  expects  to  improve.  The  imperfections  above  enumerated,  are  those 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  or  remedy.  Of  the  execution  the  reader  must  judge  ; 
but  this  was  the  design. 

Concerning  the  principle  of  morals  it  would  be  premature  to  speak  ;  tut  concerning  the 
manner  of  unfolding  and  explaining  that  prindple,  I  have  somewhat  whidi  I  wish  to  be  re* 
marked.  An  experience  of  nine  years  in  the  office  of  a  puUio  tutor  in  one  of  the  univern- 
ties,  and  In  that  department  of  education  to  which  these  chapters  relate,  afforded  me  fre- 
quent occadons  to  observe,  that  in  discoursing  to  young  minds  upon  topics  of  morality,  it 
required  much  more  pains  to  make  them  perodve  the  (UiBculty,  than  to  understand  the  so- 
lution :  that,  unless  the  subject  was  so  drawn  up  to  a  point,  as  to  exhibit  the  lull  force  of  an 
objection,  or  the  exact  place  of  a  doubt,  before  any  exphmation  was  entered  upon,  .  in  other 
words,  unless  some  curiodty  was  exdted  before  it  was  attempted  to  be  satisfied,  the  labour 
of  the  teacher  was  lost.  When  information  waa  not  desired,  it  was  seldom,  I  found,  re- 
tained. I  have  made  this  observation  my  g^uideia  the  following  woric :  that  is,  upon  eadi  oc- 
cadon  I  have  endeavoured,  before  I  suffeied  myself  to  proceed  in  the  disquidtion,  to  put  the 
nader  in  complete  possesston  of  the  question ;  and  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  I  thoo|^t  most 
likdy  to  stir  up  his  own  doubts  and  solidtude  about  it. 

In  pursuing  the  prindple  of  morals  through  the  detail  of  cases  to  which  it  is  applicahle^  I 
heive  had  in  view  to  accommodate  both  the  choice  of  the  subjects  and  the  manner  of  handling 
diem,  to  the  dtuations  which  arise  in  the  life  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  in  these  times. 
This  is  the  thing  that  I  think  to  be  prindpally  wanting  in  former  treatises ;  and  perhaps  the 
dilef  advantage  whidi  will  be  found  in  mine.  I  have  examined  no  doubts,  I  have  discwswd 
no  obscurities,  I  have  encountered  no  errors,  I  have  adverted  to  no  controversies,  but  what 
I  have  seen  actually  to  exist.  If  some  of  the  questions  treated  of,  appear  to  a  more  instmcu 
ed  reader  minute  or  puerile,  I  dedre  such  reader  to  be  assured  that  I  have  found  them  oo- 
casions  of  difficulty  to  young  minds ;  and  what  I  have  observed  in  young  minds,  I  should 
expect  to  meet  with  in  all  who  approedi  these  subjecto  for  the  first  time.  Upon  each  artkie 
of  human  duty,  I  have  combined  with  the  condusions  of  reason  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, when  they  are  to  be  had,  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  as  both  terminating  in  the 
same  lanctions. 

In  the  manner  of  the  work,  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  attemper  the  oppodte  plans  abovo 
animadverted  upon,  as  that  the  reader  may  not  accuse  me  dther  of  too  much  haste,  or  too 
mudi  delay.    I  have  bestowed  upon  eadi  subject  enou|^  of  dissertation  to  give  a  body  and 
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sabstanfie  to  the  chapter  ib  wbioh  it  ia  treated  o^  m  well  aa  oohennoe  and  penpiooJtr  t  on 
the  other  hand,  I  haye  leldoni,  I  hopti^  exerciaed  the  patienoe  of  the  reader  by  tfie  length 
and  prolizity  of  my  eesayi,  or  diiiypointed  that  patience  at  laat  hy  the  tenuity  and  nnim. 
portanoe  of  the  oondnsion. 

There  are  two  particolan  in  the  following  woik,  for  which  it  may  be  thought  neoeenry 
that  I  dumld  oflbr  tome  excuse.  The  first  of  which  is,  that  I  have  tcaroely  ever  refofred  to 
any  other  book ;  or  mentioned  the  name  of  the  author  whose  thooghts,  and  sometimes,  poe- 
ttUy,  whose  very  expressions  I  have  adopted*  My  method  of  writing  has  constantly  been 
tbis :  to  extract  what  I  could  from  myown  stores  and  my  own  reflections  in  the  fint  place; 
to  put  down  that,  and  afterwards  to  consult  upon  eadi  subject  sndi  readings  as  fell  in  my 
way :  which  order,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  only  one  whereby  any  penon  can  kMp  his  thooghta 
from  sliding  into  other  men's  trains.  The  effect  of  such  a  plan  upon  the  productien  itsdf 
win  be,  that,  whilst  some  paru  in  matter  or  manner  may  be  new,  others  wiU  be  Httle  else 
than  a  repetition  of  the  old.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  perfiect  originality  t  I  daim  to  be 
scmrthing  more  than  a  mere  compiler.  Mudk,  no  doubt,  is  borrowed ;  but  the  &ct  is,  that 
the  notea  for  this  work  hanng  been  prepared  for  some  years,  and  such  things  haring  been 
from  time  to  time  inserted  in  them  as  appeared  to  me  worth  preserving,  and  such  insertlona 
made  commonly  without  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  they  were  taken,  I  should,  at 
this  time,  have  found  a  difficulty  in  recovering  those  namea  with  sufficient  exactness  to  be 
able  to  render  to  every  man  his  own.  Nor,  to  ^eak  the  truth,  did  it  appear  to  me  worth 
while  to  repeat  the  search  merely  for  this  purpose.  When  authorities  are  relied  upon,  naasee 
nrast  be  produced ;  when  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  science,  it  may  be  unjust  to  borrow 
the  iuTention  without  acknowledging  the  author.  But  in  an  argumentaliye  treatise^  and 
upon  a  subject  which  allows  no  place  for  discovery  or  invention,  properiy  so  called  ;  and  in 
which  all  that  can  belong  to  a  writer  is  his  mode  of  reasoning,  or  his  judgment  of  probabili- 
ties ;  I  ahoold  have  thought  it  superfluous,  had  it  been  easier  to  me  than  it  was,  to  have  in« 
terrupted  my  text,  or  crowded  my  nuugin,  with  referanoes  to  every  author  whose  sentimenta 
I  haviB  made  use  oL  There  is,  however,  one  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much,  that  it  would 
he  ungrateful  not  to  confess  the  obligation :  I  mean  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tuo* 
ker,  Esq.  part  of  which  were  published  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  uneb  his  death,  under 
thetitleof  ^  The  Light  of  Nature  pursued,  by  Edward  Search,  Esq.*'  I  have  Honnd  in  this 
writer  more  original  thinking  and  observation  upon  the  several  subjeets  that  he  has  taken 
in  hand,  than  in  any  other,  not  to  say,  than  in  all  others  pnt  tcgether.  His  talent  also  for 
fihutration  is  unrivalled.  But  his  thoughts  are  diffused  through  a  loog.  variona,  and  iir^ 
gular  woric  I  shall  account  it  no  mean  praise,  if  I  have  been  sflmecimea  aUe  to  dispose  in* 
to  method,  to  collect  into  heads  and  articles,  or  to  exhibit  in  more  compact  and  tangible 
wiHBSWj  what,  in  that  otherwise  excellent  performance,  is  ^read  over  too  much  snrfiMab 

The  next  drcumstance  for  which  some  apology  may  be  eipected,  is  the  jofaung  of  mcnl 
and  pdirical  philosophy  together,  or  the  addition  of  a  bock  of  politics  to  a  syttem  of  ethics. 
Against  this  objection,  if  it  be  made  one,  I  might  defend  myself  by  the  example  of  many  ap* 
proved  writers,  who  have  treated  ds  qffieU$  hommu  #1  cMc,  or,  as  seme  dieose  to  espress  it, 
^  of  the  riffhts  and  obligations  of  man,  in  his  individual  and  oodal  capacity,"  in  the  same 
book.  I  nuf^t  allege,  a£o,  that  the  part  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  shall  take  in  pott* 
tieal  contentions,  the  vote  he  shall  give,  the  counsels  he  shall  approve,  the  support  he  shall 
afford,  or  the  opposition  he  shall  make,  to  any  system  of  public  measuresi  is  as  much  a 
qnestion  of  personal  duty,  as  much  concerns  the  conscience  of  the  individual  who  deliberately 
aa  the  determination  of  any  doubt  which  relates  to  the  condnct  of  private  Ufe ;  that  eonse* 
qnently  political  philosophy  is,  properly  spodung,  a  continuation  of  moral  philosophy ;  or 
ndier  indeed  a  part  of  it,  supposing  moral  philoeophy  to  have  for  ito  aim  the  information  ef 
the  human  conscience  in  every  deliberation  that  is  likely  to  come  before  it.  I  might  avail 
mysdf  of  these  excuses,  if  I  wanted  them ;  but  the  vindkation  upon  which  I  rdy  is  the  fol- 
lowing s — In  stating  the  principle  of  morals,  the  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  employed 
1  industry  in  explaining  the  theory,  and  shewing  the  necessity  of  general  rvlet ;  without 


the  full  and  constant  consideration  of 'which,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  system  of  moral  phik»- 
aephy  can  be  satisfactory  or  consistent.  This  foundation  being  laid,  or  rather  this  habit  be- 
ing formed,  the  discussion  of  politiod  subjects,  to  which,  more  than  to  almost  any  other,  ge- 
nerml  rules  are  applicable,  became  dear  and  easy.    Whereas,  had  these  topics  been  assigned 


to  any  one  too  great  a  diversity,  or  too  wide  a  distance,  between  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  eoorae  of  the  present  vdume,  let  him  be  reminded,  that  the  doctrine  of  general  rules, 
pervadet  and  connects  the  whole. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  admonish  the  reader,  that,  under  the  name  of  jmjI- 
lics,  he  is  not  to  look  for  those  occasional  oontruversies,  which  the  occurrences  of  the  present 
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day»  nr  toy  Umpofiry  altaattOD  of  puoUc  a£Un,  may  flidte;  and  mote  of  wliSch,  if  not  be- 
jMtth  tho  4ignity«  it  ii  beii4e  the  porpoie,  of  a  phikMopUoal  iiwtitation  to  advert  to.  He 
wlU  poraeiTe  tbat  the  fereral  dhqnirittMie  ana  fiamed  with  a  raferanoe  to  the  oonditiqn  of 
thii  country,  and  of  this  gOTemment ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  the  design  of  a  work 
fike  the  following,  not  ao  mndi  to  diacois  eadi  altercated  point  with  the  particularity  of  a 
polittcal  pamphlsi  upon  the  lubject,  at  to  deliTer  those  universal  principles,  and  to  exhibit 
that  mode  and  Irain  of  seasoning  in  polities,  by  the  due  iq»plication  of  which  every  man 
might  be  enaUed  to  attain  to  just  conclusions  of  his  own.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  an  objec- 
tion that  has  been  advaneed  against  all  abstract  speculations  oonoering  the  origin,  princi- 
ple, or  limitation  of  dvil  authority ;  namely,  that  sudi  speculations  possess  little  or  no  in- 
tuenee  upon  the  conduet  cither  of  the  state  or  of  the  subject,  of  the  governors  or-  the  go- 
verned ;  nor  ave  attended  with  any  useful  consequences  to  either :  that  in  times  of  tranquil- 
lity they  aie  not  wanted  i  in  times  of  eonfiision  they  are  never  heard.  This  representation, 
however,  in  my  opinim,  is  not  just.  Times  of  tumult,  it  is  true,  are  not  Uie  times  to 
)eam ;  but  the  choice  which  men  make  of  their  side  and  party,  in  the  most  critical  occasions 
of  the  commonwealth,  maiy  neverthsless  depend  upon  the  lessons  they  have  received,  the 
books  they  have  read,  and  the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  in  seasons  ii  leisure  and  quiet- 
ness. Some  judidoua  pessons,  who  were  present  at  Geneva,  during  the  troubles  which  late- 
ly omvulsed  that  city,  thought  they  perceived,  in  the  contentions  there  carrying  on,  the 
operation  of  that  political  theory,  whkh  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  and  the  unboimded  es- 
teem in  which  these  writings  are  holden  by  his  countrymen,  had  di£Biued  amongst  the  people. 
Throughout  the  pelitioal  disputes  lliat  have  within  these  few  years  taken  phuse  in  Great 
Britain,  in  her  siater-kingdoaa,  and  in  her  foreign  dependencies,  it  was  impossible  not  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  language  of  paxy^  in  the  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  In  debate,  in  conver- 
sation, in  the  goneral  strain  of  those  fugitive  and  diurnal  addresses  to  the  public  which  sucb 
occasions  call  forth,  the  prevalenoy  d  &ose  ideas  of  civil  authority  which  are  displayed  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Locke.  The  credit  of  that  great  name,  the  courage  and  liberality  of  hie 
principles,  the  skili  and  deamess  with  which  his  arguments  are  proposed,  no  less  than  tho 
wai(^  of  the  alignments  theBsaelves,  have  given  a  reputation  and  currency  to  his  opinionsi 
of  which  I  am  persuaded,  in  any  unsettled  state  of  public  afiairs,  the  influence  would  bo 
fidt.  As  this  is  not  a  plfMM  ier  examining  the  truth  or  tendency  of  these  doctrines,  I  woul4 
not  be  uadesBtoed,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  express  any  judgment  concerning  either.  I  mean 
only  to  remark,  that  such  dootrines  are  not  without  effect ;  and  that  it  is  of  praeAcoi  iow 
ponanea  to  Impvo  the  principles  from  which  the  obligations  of  social  union,  and  the  extent  of 
eivil  obfdienoe,  are  derived,  rightly  explained,  and  wdl  understood.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  havo 
observed,  in  politioal,  beyond  all  other  subjects,  where  men  are  without  some  fundamental 
and  sdentiic  pitodpiss  to  resort  to,  they  are  liable  to  have  their  understandings  played  up- 
on  bw  cant  |4ffaaei  and  unmeaning  terms,  of  which  every  party  in  every  country  possesses  % 
voowulary.  We  appear  astonished  when  we  see  the  multitude  lad  away  by  sounds ;  bul 
we  should  remember  that,  if  sounds  work  mirades,  it  is  always  upon  ignorance.  Tho  inflvu 
enoe  of  names  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  want  of  knowledge. 

These  are  the  obiervations  with  whidi  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  prepare  the  attentiopi 
of  my  reader.  Coneeming  the  personal  motives  which  engaged  me  in  the  following  attempt, 
it  is  not  neccsskry  that  I  sav  much ;  the  nature  of  my  academical  situation,  a  gneat  deal  of 
Idsure  since  my  retirement  mim  it,  tiie  recommendation  of  an  honoured  and  excellent  friend^ 
the  authority  of  the  venerable  prdate  to  whom  these  labours  are  inscribed,  the  not  perodv. 
ing  In  what  way  I  eould  employ  my  time  or  talents  better,  and  my  disapprobation*  in  lita* 
rary  men,  of  ^t  fastidious  indolence  which  uts  still  because  it  disdains  to  do  UtOey  w«re  tha 
oensiderations  that  directed  my  thoughts  to  this  dedgn.  Nor  have  I  repented  of  the  under- 
tdting.  Whatever  be  the  fate  or  reception  of  this  work.  It  owes  its  author  nothing.  In 
dckness  and  in  health  I  have  found  in  it  that  which  can  done  alleviate  tho  ooe^  or  |;iT0  en- 
joyment to  the  other,— occupation  and  engagemait. 
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CHAPTSRI. 

Umnrioy  avo  uix  of  the  scixvce. 

IfoKAL  PHix.OfOPHT,  Monllty,  Ethici,  Ca- 
ioiMnr,  Nateral  Law^meui  all  the  ume  thing ; 

4«mI  dif  r$atani  qfiL 

Hm  nae  of  Mich  a  itndy  depends  upon  thU, 
tlutt,  without  it,  the  raki  of  life,  hj  which 
aan  an  onCnarilT  governed,  oftentimes  mis- 
led them,  throng  a  defect,  either  in  the  rule, 
er  in  the  application. 

These  mlea  are,  the  Law  of  Honour,  the 
Inr  of  the  Lwid,  and  the  Scriptuzes. 


CBAPTEB  IL 

THZ  LAW  or  BOVOUB. 

Tkb  Law  of  Honour  is  a  system  of  roles 
coostmcted  hy  people  of  fashion,  and  calcu- 
lated to  faciliute  their  intercourse  with  one 
another;  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Consequently,  nothing  is  adverted  to  hy  the 
Law  of  Honour,  hut  what  tends  to  inioom- 
•Mde  tUa  iateroottxw. 


Hence  this  law  onlypraoribes  and  rego. 
Utes  the  duties  hekrigi  eqtutt  g  omitting  suck 
as  relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  aa 
those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferwrs. 

For  which  reason,  profimeness,  neglect  of 
public  worship  or  private  devotion,  cruielty  to 
servants,  rigorous  trsatment  of  tenants  or 
other  dependants,  want  of  cfaaritr  to  the  poor, 
injuries  done  to  tradesmen  by  insolvency  or 
dday  of  payment,  with  numberless  enmplea 
of  the  same  kind,  are  accounted  no  breadiea 
of  honour ;  because  a  man  is  not  a  less  agree* 
able  com^Mzdon  for  these  vicss,  nor  the  worse 
to  deal  with,  in  those  concerns  which  are  usual* 
ly  transacted  between  one  genUeman  and  ano* 
ther. 

Again';  the  Law  of  Honour,  being  ocxnstU 
tuted  by  men  ooonpied  in  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, and  for  the  mutual  convenienoy  of  such 
men,  will  be  found,  as  might  be  eaqwcted  from 
the  fharacter  and  design  of  the  law-makers^ 
to  be,  in  most  instances,  fitvouraUe  to  the  li* 
centious  indulgence  of  the  natural  passions. 

Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery^ 
drunkenness,  prodigality,  duellins^  and  of  le* 
renge  in  the  extreme;  andlayt^ttieisvfiMi 
the  virtues  opposite  to  these.       ^ 
R 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THC  LAW  OF  THE  LAKD. 

That  part  of  mankind,  who  are  beneath 
the  Law  of  Honour,  often  make  the  Law  of 
the  Land  their  role  of  life ;  that  is,  they  are 
aatufied  with  themselves,  so  long  as  they  do 
or  omit  nothing,  for  the  doing  or  omitting  of 
which  the  law  can  punish  than. 

Whereas  every  system  of  human  laws,  con- 
sidered  as  a  rule  of  life,  labours  undec  the  two 
following  defects : 

I.  Human  laws  omit  many  duties,  as  not 
objects  of  compulsion ;  such  as  piety  to  Ood, 
bounty  to  the  poor,  foi^veness  of  injuries, 
education  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefactors. 

The  law  never  speaks  but  to  command,  nor 
commands  but  where  it  can  compel :  conse- 
quently, those  duties,  which  by  their  nature 
must  be  o0/iml0fy,  are  left  out  of  die  statute-, 
book,  as  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  its  opera- 
tion and  authority. 

II.  Hiunan  laws  permit,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  suffer  to  go  unpunished,  many 
crimes,  because  they  are  incapable  of  being  de- 
fined by  any  previous  description.  Of  which 
nature  are  luxury,  prodigality,  partiality  in 
voting  at  those  elections  in  which  the  qualifi'^ 
cations  of  the  candidate  ought  to  determine 
the  success,  caprice  in  the  disposition  of  men's 
fortunes  at  their  death,  disrespect  to  paxents, 
and  a  multitude  of  similar  examples. 

For,  this  is  the  alternative :  either  the  law 
must  define  beforehand,  and  with  preoiaion, 
the  offsnces  which  it  punishes ;  or  it  must  be 
left  to  the  diicretion  of  the  magistrate,  to  de- 
tertnine  upon  each  particular  accusation,  whe- 
ther It  constitute  that  offence  which  the  law 
designed  M  punish,  or  not ;  which  is,  in  ef- 
fect, leaving  to  the  magistrate  to  punish,  or 
not  to  punish,  at  his  pleasure,  the  individual 
who  is  brought  before  him ;  which  is  just  so 
much  tyranny.  Where,  therefore,  as  in  the 
instances  above  mentioned,  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is  of  too  subtile,  or  of 
too  secret,  a  nature,  to  be  ascertained  by  any 
preoeneerted  language,  the  bw  of  most  coun- 
tries, especially  of  ftee  states,  rather  than  com. 
mit  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate,  leaves  men  in  such  cases  to 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    SCKirTUKES. 

Whoever  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures 
a  spedfic  direction  for  every  moral  doubt  that 
arises,  looks  for  more  than  he  will' meet  with. 
And  to  what  a  aiagnitude  such  a  detail  of  par- 
tienter  preeepi*  would  have  enhuged  the  sa- 


cred vohune,  may  be  partly  nnderatood  firom 
the  following  oonsideratiDn : — The  laws  of  thia 
country,  induding  the  acts  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  decisions  of  our  supreme  courts  of 
justice,  are  not  contained  in  fewer  than  fifty 
folio  vohunea.  And  yet  it  ia  not  onoe  in  ten 
attempts  that  you  can  find  the  case  you  look 
for,  in  any  law-book  whatever :  to  say  nothing 
of  those  numerous  points  of  conduct,  concern- 
ing which  the  law  professes  not  to  prescribe  or 
determine  any  thing.  Had  then  the  same 
particularity,  whidi  obtains  in  human  laws  so 
&r  as  they  go,  been  attempted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  monJity, 
it  is  manifest  they  would  have  been  by  muoh 
too  bulky  to  be  either  read  or  drcnlated ;  or 
rather,  as  St.  John  says,  ^^  even  the  worid  it- 
self coukl  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
written." 

Morality  b  taught  in  Scripture  in  this  wise. 
— ^General  rules  are  laid  down,  of  piety,  jua-.. 
tioe,  benevolei^,  and  ^rify  i  such  as,  wor-  • 
ahippiog  God  in'sfirii  and  m  truth ;  doing  aa 
we  woidd  be  done  by ;  loving  our  neighlwnr 
as  ourself ;  foEgiving  others,  as  we  expect  for- 
giveness from  Ood ;  that  mercy  is  better  than 
sacrifice ;  that  not  that  which  entereth  into  ft 
man^  (nor,  by  parity  of  reason,  any  ceremonial 
pollutions,)  but  that  which  proceedeth  from 
the  heart,  defileth  him.  These  rules  are  oe- 
caaioaaUy  illustrated,  either  hyJietUioutexamm 
pUs^  as  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  ; 
and  of  the  cruel  servant,  who  refused  to  bia 
feUow-aervant  that  indulgence  and  compassioQ 
which  his  master  had  shown  to  hhn:  ortnin- 
iianeet  u^iieh  actualfy  preMfUed  thmnmhet,  aa 
in  Christ's  reproof  of  his  disciples  at  the  Sa- 
maritan village;  his  praise  of  the  poor  widow, 
who  cast  in  her  last  mite ;  his  censure  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  chose  out  the  chief  rooms,— 
and  of  the  tradition,  whereby  they  evaded  .the 
command  to  sustain  their  Indigent  Jiarents  s 
or,  latifyy  in  the  re$ohUion  of  quettUmiy  which 
those  who  were  about  our  Saoiow  promoted  to 
Aim ;  as  his  answer  to  the  young  man  who 
asked  him,  ^  What  lack  I  vet  r  and  to  tlie 
honest  scribe,  who  had  fouild  out,  even  in  that 
age  and  country,  that  '*  to  love  Ood  and  hia 
neighbour,  was  i&ore  than  all  whole  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifice.** 

And  this  is  in  truth  the  way  in  which  all 
practical  sciences  are  taught,  as  Arithmetk, 
Grammar,  Navigation,  and  the  like.— Jtules 
are  laid  down,  and  examples  are  subjoined  : 
not  that  these  examples  are  the  cases,  much 
less  all  the  cases,  which  will  actually  occur  ; 
but  by  way  only  tif  explaining  the  prbidple  of 
the  rule,  andas  so  many  specimens  of  the  me- 
thod of  applying  it.  The  chief  difference  ia, 
that  the  examples  in  Scripture  are  not  annex- 
ed to  the  rules  with  the  didactic  regularity  to 
which  we  are  now-a-days  accustomed,  but  de- 
livered dispersedly,  as  particular  occasions 
suggested  them ;  which  gave  them,  howerer, 
(especially  to  those  who  heard  them,  and  i 
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fnmat  tollM  oooMkmi  which  pvodnoedthon,) 
la  energy  and  pemiasioa,  much  beyond  what 
the  same  or  any  inntanoeii  would  hare  appears 
ed  with,  in  thir  plaoes  in  a  tyatenu 

Beiid^i  this,  theScriptom  oomnMUily  prfr* 
fn^ioae  in  the  pentHiB  to  whom  theyepeelE,  a 
kaowledgo  of  the  priodplef  of  natoial  Justioe ; 
and  are  employed  not  so  much  to  teadi  amp 
rolet  of  morality,  aa  toenfbroe  the  practioeof 
it  by  new  aancttons,  and  by  afraolsr  otfrfotnl^  f 
which  iMt  aeems  to  be  th»  proper  baaneaa  of 
a  revdatioa  firom  God,  and  what  waa  most 
wanted. 

Thoa  the  ^  unjust,  corenant-breakera,  and 
ezlortiaiien,**  are  condemned  in  Scripture, 
«Tyffa»g  it  known,  or  kanng'it,  where  it 
admits  of  doubt,  to  moraBslB  to  detemine^' 
k  dt  brsadic  of  oo^e- 


The  above  oomideratlons  are  intended  to 

^fpofe  thetdieSiSiiptnresdonotiupenedethe 

^"tae  of  the  sdenoe  of  whidi  we  profeM  to  treat, 

and  ac  the  same  time  to  acquit  them  of  any 

cfaaige  of  hoBperfBOtienor  insiiffictenoy  on  that 


CHAPTBR  V. 

THK  MOSAX,  SBVSE. 

««Tfae  firther  of  Cahu  Tormku  had  been 
proBcnbed  by  the  tribmTirate*  Coiut  Tom» 
■fas,  Qoonng  overto  the  interests  of  that  par* 
ty,  diacoTcred  to  the  officers,  who  were  in  pur. 
soit  ef  Ills  Other's  life,  tiie  pUa^  idiere  he 
hlmffilf^  and  gave  them  withal  a 
,  by  wldcii  tiiey  miffht  distinguish 
his  penon,  when  they  found  him.  The  old 
man,  move  anzioos  for  the  safety  and  fortunes 
of  his  son,  thSEU  aixmt  the  little  that  might  re. 
main  of  his  own  fife,  began  immediacy  to 
inqoire  of  the  oOoers  who  seiaed  him,  whe* 
thcr  h»  son  was  well,  whether  he  had  done 
Us  doty,  to  the  satisfiustfon  of  his  generals... 
*  That  son  (repHod  one  of  |he  officers,)  sodear 
to  dky  aflMons,  betrayed  thee  to  us ;  b^his 
inferaBSdon  thou  art  apprehended,  and  diest.' 
Tha  officer  with  this,  strudc  a  poniard  to  his 
heart,  and  the  unhappy  parent  fell,  not  so 
anieh  affipcted  by  hisfiEkte,  as  by  the  means  to 
iHiidiheowedit.''* 

Now  the  qoesUon  is,  whether,  if  this  story 
were  related  to  the  wild  boy  caught  some 
ysars  ago  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  or  to  a 
savage  without  eiperience,  and  widiout  in- 

•  *  CSriw  Toraoiiit  trlumvinun  paitet  lecutui,  pro. 
icilptt  pabte  lui  natoril  et  oniati  Tirt  Utebras,  atetm, 
ooteqiM  oocpona^quONMigiKMciponetiOinturkmlbiu 
«dUit,qul«iiiii,pfneciiU  «uDt.  Seoez  de  fllli  magb  vita 
et  imtaacDtiiL  quna  d«  reliquo  apirltu  fuo  loUicUiu,  an 
tomhiwk  oncC,  ct  an  impemtaribu*  •atitfacwret,  Intcrro- 
nracoieoent.  £quttNMam»: '  AbiUfl>'i]Mmtt,*oucm 
taDtO|«re  dUitU.  dflOKmitratu*  no«tio  numatrrio,  fllU  Uu 
dlKio  oocidadt  /praOoiiaque  iMCtut  cjui  Mio  txsjsciL 
CtHmpma  ttaque  eH  InMU,  Micton  ccdk,  quam,' 
-  r.-— VALmMAX.IIbilx.cap.U 


straedon,  cutoff  in  his  faifiiAey  from  an  falter, 
course  with  his  qiecies^  and,  oMsequently, 
under  no  possihto  inflnenoe  of  emsnple,  autho- 
rity, education,  sympathy,  or  habit ;  whether, 
I  say,  such  a  one  would  feel,  upon  the  reUu 

haim  af  Timu/Mt  esMdiicf  wMeh  we  fed,  or 
not? 

They  who  matntaln  the  eidstence  of  a  mo- 
ral sense  $  of  innaie  maximB ;  of  a  natural 
oonsolenee ;  that  the  love  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice  are  instino^e;  orthe  perception  of 
right  and'  wvong  hitaitive;  (all  whidi  are 
only  diffeMnt  ways  of  ezprenmg  the  samtt 
oplnfion^y  afliitu  that  he  wouhL 

They  wiio  denythe  eadstence  of  a  morsl 
sflBse,  dBcafinu'thathewonM  not. 

And  upon  this,  issue  is  joitted. 

As  the  esperiment  has  never  been  made, 
and,  from  the  difflouhv  of  proeoring  a  subject 
(not  to  mentilon  the  unposBibilitv  of  propos- 
ing the  question  to  him,  if  we  had  one,)  is 
never  likely  to  be  made,  whact  would  be  the 
event,  can  oi^  be  juUged'of  izmn  prabahle 


They  who  contend  for  the  affirmative,  ob- 
serve, that  we  approve  examples  of  generosiiy, 
gratitude,  fiddity,  Ac.  tnd  condemn  the  con- 
trary, instantly,  without  deliberation,  without 
havfaig  any  interest  of  our  own  concerned  In 
tiiem,  oft-times  without  being  oonscions  of,  or 
aUe  to  give  any  reason  fer,  our  approbation : 
that  this  approbation  is  uniform  and  univer- 
sal, the  same  sorts  of  conduct  being  approved 
or  disapproved  in  all  ages  and  countries  of 
the  world ; — circumstances,  say  they,  whidi 
strongly  in^cate  the  operation  of  an  instinct 
or  moral  sense. 

On  the  other  hand;  answers  have  been  g^en 
to  most  of  these  arguments,  by  the  patrons  of 
the  opposite  system ;  and. 

First,  as  to  the  tifi{/oiwi%  above  alleged, 
they  controvert  the  feet  They  reuiaric,  from 
authentic  acoouilts  of  historians  and  travel- 
lers, that  there  b  scarcely  a  single  vice  which, 
in  some  age  or  country  of  tiie  world,  has  not 
been  countenanced  by  public  opinion :  that  in 
one  country,  it  is  esteemed  an  office  of  piety 
in  children  to  sustain  their  aged  parents ;  in 
another,  to  dispatch  them  out  of  the  way : 
that  suicide,  in  one  age  of  tiie  worid,  has  b^ 
heroism,  is  in  another  felony :  that  theft,  which 
is  punished  by  most  laws,  by  the  laws  of  dparta 
was  not  unfrequentiy  rewuded :  that  the  pro- 
miscuous commerce  of  the  seaces,  although 
condemned  by  the  regulations  and  censure  of 
all  civilised  nations,  is  practised  by  the  sa- 
vages of  the  tropical  re^ims  without  reserve, 
compunction,  or  disgrace:  that  crimes,  of 
which  it  is  no  longer  permitted  us  even  to 
speak,  have  had  their  advocates  amongst  the 
sages  of  very  renowned  times :  that,  if  an  in- 
;  habitant  of  the  polished  nations  of  Europe  be 
delighted  with  the  appearance,  wherever  he 
meets  with  it,  of  happincBl,  tnutquilUty,  and 
B2 
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uimftn-t,  a  wild  American  is  no  leas  direrted  I 
with  the  wri things  and  contortions  o(  a  vic- 
tim at  the  stake:  that  even  amongst  our- 
selves,  and  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
moral  kiioxvledge,  we  are  far  from  a  perfect 
consent  in  our  opinions  or  feelings :  that  you 
shall  hear  duelling  alternately  reprobated  and 
applauded,  according  to  the  sex,  age,  or  sta- 
tion, of  the  person  you  omverse  with :  that 
the  forgivenejis  of  injuries  and  insults  is  ac- 
counted by  one  sort  of  people  magnanimity, 
by  another  meanness  t  that  in  the  above  in. 
stances,  and  perhaps  in  most  others,  moral 
appn)l)ation  follows  the  fashions  and  institu- 
tions o(  the  country  we  live  in ;  whioh  fashions 
also  and  institutions  themselves  have  grown 
out  of  the  exigencies,  the  dimateii  situation, 
or  local  circumstances  of  the  country  i  or  have 
\feen  set  up  by  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary 
chieftain,  or  the  unaccountable  caprice  of  the 
multitude: — all  which,  they  observe,  looks 
very  little  like  the  steady  hand  and  indelible 
characters  of  Nature.     But, 

Secondly,  because,  after  these  exceptions 
and  abatements,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
some  sorts  of  actions  command  and  receive 
the  esteem  of  mankind  more  than  others;  and 
that  the  approbation  olthem  is  general  though 
not  univermd  :  as  to  this  they  sfty,  that  the 
general  approbation  of  virtue,  even  in  instan- 
ces where  we  have  no  interest  of  our  o>vn  to 
induce  us  to  it,  may  be  accounted  for  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  moral  sense ;  thus : 

**•  Having  experienced,  in  some  instance,  a 
**  particular  conduct  to  be  beneficial  to  our- 
"  selves,  or  observed  that  it  would  be  so,  a 
^  sentiment  of  approbation  rises  up  in  our 
^*  minds ;  which  sentiment  afterwards  aocom- 
'^  panies  the  idea  or  mention  of  the  same  con- 
**  duct,  although  the  private  advantage  which 
'i  first  excited  It  no  longer  exist." 

And  this  continuance  of  the  passion,  after 
the  reason  of  it  has  ceased,  is  nothing  more, 
say  they,  than  what  happens  in  other  cases ; 
especially  in  the  love  of  money,  which  is  in  no 
person  so  eager,  as  it  is  oftentimes  found  to 
be  in  a  rich  old  miser,  without  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  or  friend  to  oblige  by  it,  and  to 
whom  consequently  it  is  no  longer  (and  he 
may  be  sensible  of  it  too)  of  any  real  use  or 
value ;  yet  is  this  man  as  much  overjoyed  with 
gain,  and  mortified  by  losses,  as  he  was  the 
first  day  he  opened  his  shop,  and  when  his 
very  subsistence  depended  upon  his  success  iu 
it. 

By  tliese  means  the  custom  of  approving 
ceruin  actions  commenced:  and  when  once 
such  a  custom  hath  got  footing  in  the  world, 
it  is  no  difficult  thing  to  explain  how  it  is 
transmitted  and  continued ;  for  then  the  great- 
est part  of  those  who  approve  of  virtue,  ap- 
pro\'e  of  it  from  authority,  by  imitation,  and 
from  a  habit  of  approving  such  and  such  ac- 
tions, inculcated  in  early  youth,  and  receiv- 
ing, as  men  grow  up,  continual  aooeHions  of 


strength  and  vigour,  from  censure  and  eneovit> 
ragement,  from  the  books  they  read,  the  con. 
versations  they  hear,  the  current  appficatfon 
of  epitheu,  the  general  turn  of  language,  and 
the  various  other  causes  by  which  it  univer- 
sally comes  to  pass,  that  a  society  of  men, 
touched  in  the  feeblest  degree  with  the  same 
passion,  soon  communicate  to  one  another  a 
great  degree  of  it*.  This  is  the  case  witl» 
most  of  us  at  present ;  and  is  the  cause  also, 
that  theprooest  qfauociaiion,  described  in  the 
hut  paragraph  but  one,  is  little  now  either 
perceived  or  wanted. 

Amongst  the  causes  assigned  for  the  conti- 
nuance  and  diffusion  of  the  same  moral  sen. 
timents  amongst  mankind,  we  have  mention<- 
ed  tmiUUym. 

The  efBoaer  of  this  principle  if  noit  ob- 
servable in  children :  indeed,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  them,  which  deserves  the  nameof  au 
iutiU^  it  htheiepropmuU^iokmtaiioH,  Nov 
there  is  nothing  whidi  children  imitate  or  ap- 
ply more  readily  than  expressions  of  affectmn 
and  aversion,  of  approbation,  hMrad,  resent- 
ment, and  the  like ;  and  when  theM  passiona 
and  expressions  are  once  connected,  which 
they  soon  will  be  by  the  same  assodatioa 
which  unites  words  with  their  ideas,  the  pas- 
sion will  follow  the  expression,  and  attach  up- 
on the  object  to  whidi  the  chOd  has  been  ac- 
customed to  apply  the  epithet.  In  a  word, 
iriien  ahnost  every  thing  else  is  learned  by 
imUaHon^  can  we  wonder  to  find  the  sun* 
cause  concerned  in  the  generation  of  our  tnom 
ral  sentimentt  ? 

Anpther  considerable  objection  to  the  sya* 
tern  of  monl  instincts  is  this,  that  there  are 
no  maziina  in  the  sdence  which  can  well  be 
deemed  tnfMrts,  as  none  periiaps  can  be  assign, 
ed,  ^diich  are  abeolutely  and  universally  ine  / 
in  other  words,  which  do  not  bend  to  circum- 
stances. Veracity,  which  seems,  if  any  be,  a 
natural  duty,  is  eMmmd  in  many  cases  towards 
an  enemy,  a  thief,  or  a  madman.  The  ohli* 
gation  of  promiMS,  which  is  a  first  prindplfr 
in  morality,  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  made ;  they^  may  have 
been  unlawful,  or  become  so  since^  or  incon- 
sistent with  former  nromisea,  or  erroneous,  or 
extorted:  under  all  which  cases,  instances 
may  be  suggested,  where  the  obligation  to 
perform  the  promise  would  be  very  dubious^ 
and  so  of  most  odi«r  general  rales,  when  they 
oome  to  be  actually  applied. 

An  argument  has  been  also  proposed  on 

•  *•  From  instsnca  of  popukr  tuioultt,  fodltloiM,  ihc 
tkm,  panici,  and  of  all  iisisions  which  are  ihsnd  with  a 
nniluWe,  we  may  Icam  the  inluenoe  oTwdety,  in  ex- 
citing and  ropporting  aiiy  erootioa ;  while  the  mott  un. 
governable  duwrdcrs  are  nlMd,  we  fliid«  bf  that  means, 
{tomthedighicaCandmortlHvoloufOOcatlons.  He  must 
be  more  orlcA  than  man,  who  kindles  not  In  the  cobb- 
mon  blaze.  What  wonder  then,  that  moral  Mntlments 
are  found  of  lurh  influence  in  Ufe,  though  ipringing  from 
prtneiplet,  which  may  aupear,  at  ilnt  aight,  aomowbat 
onall  and  deUeate'"— AiMw*«  I»9*arif  temoemingtke 
rrhi€iple§qfMoreltt  Sect  Ix.  p.  »8. 
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^  lUM  aide  of  the  qtiestion,  of  this  kind. 
Together  with  the  instinct,  there  must  have 
beM  implanted,  it  is  said,  a  clear  and  precise 
i4ea  of  the  object  upon  which  it  was  to  attach. 
The  instinct  and  the  idea  of  the  object  are  in- 
lepanble  even  in  imagination,  and  as  neoet. 
isrily  aooompany  each  other  as  any  correUitive 
ideas  whatever :  that  is,  in  pkdner  terms.  If 
we  be  prompted  by  nature  to  the  approbation 
of  parUcolar  actions,  we  must  have  received 
also  from  nature  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
action  we  are  thus  prompted  to  approve; 
which  we  certainly  have  not  received. 

But  as  this  alignment  bears  alike  against  all 
iastiixtt,  and  against  thar  existence  in  brutes 
as  veO  as  in  men,  it  will  hardly,  I  suppose, 
prodoee  oonviction,  though  it -may  be  difficult 
to  find  an  answer  to  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  either  that 
ihse  esdal  no  auch  instincts  as  compose  what 
is  eaOed  the  aaoml  sense,  or  that  they  are  not 
low  to  be  distinguished  bum  prejudices  and 
haUto ;  on  which  account  they  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  in  moral  reasoning :  I  mean  that 
it  is  not  a  nfe  way  of  aiguing,  to  assume  oer- 
tiiB  principles  as  so  many  dictates,  impulses, 
and  instiaccs  of  nature,  uid  then  to  drawoon- 
ciuaions  from  these  principles,  as  to  the  recti- 
tnde  or  wiongness  ik  actions,  independent  of 
the  tendency  of  such  actioas,  or  of  any  other 


Aristode  lays  down,  as  a  fundamental  and 
sdf-evident  maxim,  that  nature  intended  bar. 
banana  to  be  slaves;  and  proceeds  to  deduce 
from  this  maxim  a  train  of  conclusions,  calcu- 
lated to  joatiff  the  poliey  which  then  prevails 
ad.  And  I  qnestion  whether  the  same  maxim 
be  noc  idD  self-evident  to  the  oomppny  of 
nerefaants  trading  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Nothing  is  so  soon  made,  as  a  maxim ;  and 
it  appears  from  the  example  of  Aristotle,  that 
aathority  and  convenience,  education,  preju- 
dioe,  and  general  practice,  have  no  small  share 
in  the  msldng  of  them  (  and  that  the  laws  of 
enstom  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
order  of  natora. 

For  which  rwion,  I  inspect)  that  a  lyitem 
ef  meiaKty,  built  upon  instincts,  will  only  find 
eat  reasons  and  excuses  for  opinions  and  prac- 
tices atready  estabWihedy  will  seldom  correct 
or  reform  either. 

Bat  forther,  snppoie  we  admit  the  existenee 
of  these  Instincts ;  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
their  antlMiticy  ?  No  man,  yoa  say,  can  act  in 
diJiberate  opposition  to  them,  without  a  secret 
SMisne  of  eonscisnoe.  But  this  remone  may 
is  borne  with  s  and  if  the  sinner  choose  to 
hear  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  or  the 
profit  which  he  expects  from  his  wickedness ; 
or  finds  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  to  exceed  the 
nnione  of  conscience,  of  which  he  alone  is  the 
jiuigey  and  concerning  which,  when  he  feels 
them  both  together,  he  can  hardly  be  mistaken, 
CbesBonil-instinet  man,  so  fisr  as  I  can  under- 
SI— d,  has  ooching  mors  to  ofier. 


For  if  he  aHoge  that  these  instincts  are  so 
many  indications  of  the  will  of  God,  and  con- 
sequently presages  of  what  we  are  to  look  for 
hereafter  ;  this,  I  answer,  is  to  resort  to  a  rule 
and  a  motive  ulterior  to  the  instincts  them, 
selves,  and  at  which  rule  and  motive  we  shall 
by-and.by  arrive  by  a  surer  road : — I  say  surer^ 
so  long  as  there  remains  a  controversy  whether 
there  be  any  instinctive  maxims  at  ail ;  or 
any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  maxims  are 
instinctive. 

This  celebrated  question  therefore  becomes 
in  our  system  A  question  of  pure  curiosity ; 
and  as  such,  we  dismiss  it  to  the  determination 
of  those  who  are  more  inquisitive,  than  we  are 
concerned  to  be,  about  the  natural  history  and 
constitution  of  the  human  species. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HUMAX  BAPPIHES8 

The  word  happy  is  a  rdative  term :  that  is, 
when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we  mean  that  he 
is  happier  than  some  others,  with  whom  we 
compare  him ;  than  the  generality  of  others ; 
or  than  he  himself  was  in  some  other  situa- 
tion t  thus,  speaking  of  one  who  has  just  com- 
passed the  object  of  a  long  pursuit, — ^^  Now," 
we  say,  ^*  he  is  happy  ;*'  and  in  a  like  compa- 
rative sense,  compared,  that  is,  with  the  gene- 
ral lot  of  mankind,  we  call  a  man  happy  who 
possesses  health  and  competency. 

In  strictness,  any  condition  may  be  denomi- 
nated happy,  in  which  the  amount  or  aggre- 
gate of  pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain ;  and  the 
degree  of  happiness  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  this  excess. 

And  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  ordinarily 
attainable  in  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by 
happiness,  when  we  inquire  or  pronounce  what 
human  happiness  consists  in*. 

•  If  sny  po$Mi9e  ilgnlflestion,  dtetinet  from  what  we 
mttti  bf  pteaure.  can  bs  affixed  to  the  term  ^'happU 
new,'*  I  choukl  talca  it  to  denote  a  ccftain  itote  of  the 
nenrouf  crttem  In  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which 
we  isel  J07  and  grief,  paiflons  and  afltetioiu.  Whether 
thlapMTt  be  the  heait,  whkh  the  turn  of  moat  lanauaffei 
would  lead  ua  to  believe,  or  the  dlaphragin,  a*  Buflbn, 
or  the  upper  orifloe  of  the  atomacn.  at  van  Heltnont 
thooght )  or  lather  be  a  kind  of  fine  net.work,  lining  the 
whole  n^on  of  the  nneoordia,  as  othcn  have  imagined ; 
It  U  poidble,  not  only  that  each  palnftil  lensatlon  may 
vkilent^abake  and  dlituib  the  flbres  at  the  time,  but 
that  a  series  of  such  may  at  length  so  derange  the  very 
texture  of  the  system,  as  to  produce  a  perpetual  imta. 
tion.  which  wlU  show  itself  by  ftvtfblness,  Impatience, 
and  leatlessiasa.  It  la  possible  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  sncceaskm  of  pleasurable  sensations  may  have  such 
an  effiict  upon  this  subtUe  organization,  as  to  »use  the 
fibres  to  rdax^sod  return  Into  their  place  and  order,  and 
thereby  to  recover,  or.  If  not  lost,  to  prenerve,  that  har- 
monious conformation  which  gives  to  the  mind  it»  sense 
of  complacency  and  satisflu:Uon  Thi*  state  may  be  de- 
nominated  bappineas,  and  is  so  fiir  distin^mhai  le  from 
pleasure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  object  ol 
enjoyment,  or  consist,  like  pleasure,  hi  the  gratification 
of  one  dr  more  of  the  senses,  but  U  rather  the  secondary 
eflfact  which  such  ol^ecu  and  graUfications  produce  up* 
on  the  nervous  system,  or  the  sUte  in  which  they  leave 
it  Those  oohjectures  belong  not,  however,  to  our  pro- 
Tinoe.  lite  comparative  sense,  in  which  we  have  ex- 
plained the  term  Happiness,  is  more  popular,  and  is  sus> 
fident  for  the  purpose  of  the  prewnt  chapter.  ^^T^ 
B3  ^^^^ 
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Jn  whkh  Inquiry  I  wlU  omit  much  usual 
^edaoiiation  on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our 
nature;  the  superiority  of  the  loul  to  the  body, 
of  the  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our  con- 
stitution; upon  the  worthiness,  refinement, 
and  delicacy,  of  some  satisfactions,  or  the 
meanness,  groasness,  and  sensuality,  of  others; 
because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ  in  nothing, 
but  in  continuance  and  intensity :  from  a  just 
computation  of  which,  confirmed  by  what  we 
observe  of  the  apparent  cheerfulness,  tranquil- 
lity, andoontentment,of  men  of  different  tastes, 
tempers,  stations,  and  pursuits,  eirery  question 
concerning  human  happiness  must  receive  its 
decision. 

It  will  be  our  business  to  show,  if  we  can, 

I.  What  Human  Happiness  does  not  oon- 
tbt  in  z 

II.  What  it  does  consist  in. 

First,  then.  Happiness  does  not  consist  in 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  in  whatever  profusion 
or  variety  they  be  ei^yed.  By  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  I  mean,  as  weil  the  animal  gratifica- 
tions of  eating,  drinking,  and  that  by  which 
the  species  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined 
pleasures  of  music,  painting,  architecture,  gar- 
dening, splendid  shows,  theatric  exhibitions ; 
wid  the  pleasures,  lastly,  of  active  sports,  aa  of 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  &c.    For, 

Ist,  These  pleasures  continue  but  a  little 
while  at  a  time.  This  b  true  of  them  all,  es- 
pecially of  the  grosser  sort  of  them.  Laying 
aside  the  preparation  and  the  expectation,  and 
computing  strictly  the  actual  sensation,  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  inconsiderable 
a  portion  of  our  time  they  occupy,  how  few 
hours  in  the  four-and-twenty  they  are  able  to 
fill  up. 

2dly,  These  pleafures,  by  rep^tion,  lose 
their  relish.  It  is  a  property  of  the  machine, 
for  which  we  know  no  remedy,  that  the  organs, 
by  which  we  perceive  pleasure,  are  blunted 
and  benumbed  by  being  irequootly  exercised 
in  the  same  way.  There  U  hudly  any  one 
who  has  not  found  the  diffprenoe  between  a 
gratification,  when  new,  and  when  familiar ; 
or  any  pleasure  which  does  not  become  indif- 
ferent as  it  grows  habitual. 

Sdly,  The  eagerness  for  high  and  intense 
ddigbts  takes  away  the  relish  from  all  others ; 
and  as  such  delights  &n  rarely  in  our  way,  the 
greater  part  of  our  time  becomes,  firom  tius 
cause,  empty  and  uneasy. 

There  is  hardly  anT  delusion  by  which  men 
are  greater  sufferers  in  thebr  happiness,  than 
by  ^eir  expecting  too  much,  from  wnat  is 
called  pleasure;  that  is,  from  thoee  intense 
delights,  which  rulgarly  engross  the  name  of 
pleasure.  The  very  expectation  spoils  them. 
When  they  do  come,  we  are  often  engaged  in 
taking  pains  to  persuade  ourselves  hmr  mudi 
we  are  pleased,  rather  than  enjoying  anyplea- 
sure'which  springs  naturally  out  of  the  object. 
And  whenever  we  depend  upon  being  vaaUy 
ddighted,  we  always  go  home  secretly  grieved 


atmitsingouraim.  Iiik0wis6,aabM  bcmob*. 
served  juat  now,  when  this  homoor  of  being 
prodigiously  delisted  has  once  taken  hold  of 
the  imagination,  it  hinders  us  from  providing 
for,or  acquiescing  in,  those  gently  soothing  en. 
gagements,  the  due  variety  and  succession  of 
whidi  are  the  only  things  that  supply  a  Tein 
or  continued  stream  of  happiness. 

What  I  have  been  able  to  observe  of  that 
part  of  mankind,  whose  profisssed  pursuit  is 
pleasure,  and  who  are  withheld  in  the  pursuit 
by  no  restraints  of  fortune,  or  scruples  of  eon- 
sdenoe,  conesponds  sufficiently  with  thie  ac- 
count. I  have  commonly  remariEOd  in  such 
men,  a  restless  and  inextinguishable  paasiom 
for  variety ;  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  be 
vacant,  and  so  much  of  it  iriuome;  and  that» 
with  whatever  eagerness  and  eoqtectation  they 
set  out,  they  become,  by  degrees,  fisstidioasin 
their  choice  of  pleasure,  languid  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, yet  miserable  under  the  want  of  it. 

The  truthseems  to  be,  that  there  is  alimh 
at  which  these  pleasurss  soon  arrive,  and  £ram 
which  they  ever  afterwards  decline.  They  are 
by  necessity  of  short  duration,  as  the  oigans 
cannot  hold  on  their  emotions  beyond  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time ;  and  if  you  endeavour  to 
compensate  for  this  imperfection  in  their  na- 
ture by  the  firequency  with  which  you  repeat 
them,  you  sufihr  more  than  you  gidn,  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  faculties,  and  the  dimhwition  of 
sensibility. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  this  aoooont,  of 
the  loss  of  opportonitiea,  or  the  decty  of  &oul. 
ties,  whM^  whenever  they  happen,  leave  the 
Tolnptuary  destitute  and  deqierate;  teased 
by  desires  that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the 
memory  of  pleasuras  which  must  return  ne 
more. 

It  will  also  be  allowed  by  ihoae  who  have 
experienced  it,  and  perluqw  by  those  alone,  that 
pleasure  which  is  pordhased  by  the  encnm* 
branoe  of  our  fortune,  is  pardbased  too  dear; 
the  pleasure  never  compensating  for  the  per. 
petnal  irritatian  of  eaubarrassed  cucumstancas. 

These  pleasures,  after  all,  have  their  value: 
and  aa  the  yonrag  are  alwaystoo  eager  in  their 
pursuit  of  them,  the  old  aie  sometimes  too  f^ 
miss,  that  is,  too  studioua  of  their  ease,  to  be 
at  the  peine  for  them  which  they  really  de- 
serve. 

6scovi>x.lr,  Neitiierdoeshappinessconaistin. 
an  esemptian  firom  pain,  labour,  case,  business, 
sQSpenae,  molestationrend  ^'  those  erab  whieh 
are  without ;"  euoh  e  state  being  usually  et-  • 
tended,  not  wilih  ease,  but  with  depresaioa  of 
spirits,  a  tastelessneis  fai  all  our  ideas,  ima- 
ginary anxieries,  and  the  idiole  train  of  hy. 
pOGhcindriacal  affections. 

For  which  reason,  the  expectations  of  thoee, 
who  retire  from  their  shops  and  oountiiig. 
houses,  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  their  day* 
in  leisure  and  tranquillity,  are  seldom  answer- 
ed by  the  effieot;  much  less  of  sudi,  as,  in  a 
fit  of  chagrin,  shut  thAuelvea  up  in  T  ' 
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WbA  kermftagef,  or  mlt  the  world,  and  their 
•tBiioiu  in  it,  for  floHtado  and  repose. 

Where  there  edsts  a  known  ertemal  came 
«f  uneasineM,  the  cause  mav  be  lemored,  and 
tile  iiiiwiaiiicww  wiH  cease.  But  those  imagin- 
•rj  distreatei  which  men  feel  for  want  of  real 
«nea  (and  which  are  equaDy  tormenting,  and 
BO  Ht  equally  real)  as  they  depend  npon  no 
iliil^e  or  awignahle  snbject  of  uneasiness,  ad- 
mit oftentimes  of  no  application  of  relief. 

Hence  a  moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  at- 
tentioa  may  fasten  and  spend  itself,  is  to  many 
•  regreshmcnt :  as  a  fit  of  the  gout  will  some. 
times  core  the  qpleen.  And  the  same  of  any 
bssTioleat  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a  literary 
eenCnyreny,  a  law-snit,  a  contested  election, 
tad,  abofre  all,  gaming ;  the  passion  for  which, 
in  men  of  fortune  and  liberal  minds,  is  only 
to  be  aeoooBted  for  on  this  principle. 

THim]>i.T:  Neither  does  happiness  consist 
la  greatneis,  rank,  or  elevated  station. 

Were  it  tme  that  all  superiority  afforded 
fleasare,  it  would  follow,  that  by  how  much 
we  were  the  greater,  that  is,  the  more  persons 
we  were  superior  to,  in  the  same  proportion, 
■0  far  as  depended  upon  this  cause,  we  should 
te  the  happier ;  but  so  it  is,  tliat  no  Vuperi- 
ority  yidds  any  satisfaction,  sare  that  which 
we  posiew  or  cotain  over  those  wii3i  whom  we 
faamedhacly  conqmre  ourselves.  The  shep- 
herd peneives  no  pleasure  in  his  superiority 
erer  his  dog ;  the  fisrmer,  in  his  superiority 
ofer  thesihepherd ;  the  lord,  in  His  superiority 
over  the  farmer;  nor  the  Idng,  lastly,  in  his 
superiority  wer  the  lord.  Supericnrity,  where 
there  is  no  competition,  is  seldom  contemplat- 
ed ;  what  most  men  are  quite  unconscious  of. 
But  if  the  saqie  shepherd  can  run,  fight,  or 
wresde,  better  than  the  peasants  of  his  village ; 
if  ito  ftnner  can  show  bietter  cattle,  if  he  keep 
a  better  horse,  or  be  supposed  to  have  alonger 
parse,  than  any  former  in  the  hundred ;  if 
the  lord  hare  more  interest  in  an  election, 
ri^eater  fsvoor  at  court,  a  better  house,  or 
nrger  estate,  than  any  nobleman  in  the  coun. 
ty;  if  the  kiiig  posstai  a  more  ertenslye  ter- 
ritory, a  monvofw&fvd  fleet  or  army,  a  more 
iplenilid  estaUnhment,  more  loyal  subjects,  or 
mqre  weight  and  authority  in  adjusting  the 
iAdn  of  nations,  than  any  prince  in  Europe ; 
hi  all  these  cases,  the  parties  fed  an  actual 
sads&ction  hi  their  saperloritv. 

Now  die  oonehision  that  fbllows  fnm  hence 
is  this;  that  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  which 
ere  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  high  stations, 
are  in  reality  common  to  a|l  conditions.  The 
fiotier  who  shoes  a  horse  better,  and  who  is 
in  meter  request  for  his  skill,  than  any  man 
wwhin  ten  miles  of  him,  possesses,  for  all  that 
I  can  see,  the  delight  of  distinction  and  of 
eaedling,  as  trolv  and  substantially  as  the 
statesman,  the  soldier,  and  the  scholar,  who 
Keve  filled  fiorepe  with  the  reputation  of  their 
if  Ilium,  dieir  valour,  or  their  knowledge. 
KoiopBriority  appearf  tx>  be  of  any  aoooont. 


but  superiority  over  a  rivaL  This,  it  is  mani- 
fest, may  exist  wherever  rivalships  do;  and 
rivaJships  fall  out  amougst  men  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees.  The  object  of  emulation,  the 
dignity  or  magnitude  of  this  object,  makes  no 
difference ;  as  it  is  not  what  either  possesses 
that  constitutes  the  pleasure,  but  what  one 
possesses  more  than  the  other. 

Philosophy  smiles  at  the  contempt  with 
which  the  rich  and  great  speak  of  the  petty 
strifes  and  competitions  of  the  poor ;  not  re» 
fleeting  that  these  strifes  and  competitions  are 
just  as  reasonable  as  their  own,  and  the  plea- 
sure, which  success  affords,  the  same. 

C>ur  position  is,  that  happiness  does  not  con* 
sist  in  greatness.  And  this  position  we  make 
out  by  showing,  that  even  what  are  supposed 
to  be  the  peculiar  advantages  of  greatness,  the 
pleasures  of  ambition  and  superiority,  are  in 
reality  common  to  all  conditions.  But  whether 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  be  ever  wise,  whether 
they  contribute  more  to  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  the  pursuers,  is  a  different  question ;  and  a 
question  concerning  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  entertain  great  ooubi.  Hie  pleasure  of  suc-i 
cess  is  exquisite ;  so  also^is  the  anxiety  of  the 
pursuit,  and  the  pain  of  disappointment ;-— and 
what  is  the  worst  part  of  the  account,  the  plea^ 
sure  is  short-lived.  We  soon  cease  to  look  back 
upon  those  whom  we  have  left  behind ;  new 
contests  are  engaged  in,  new  prospects  unfold 
themselves;  a  succession  of  struggles  is  kept 
up,  whilst  Uiere  h  a  rival  left  within  the  com* 
pass  of  our  views  and  profession  i  and  whei^ 
there  is  none,  the  pleasure  with  the  pursuit  it 
at  an  end. 

n.  We  hare  seen  what  hapj^ine^  does  not 
consist  in.  We  are  next  to  consider  in  what 
it  does  consist. 

In  the  conduct  of  fife,  the  great  matter  is^ 
to  know  beforehand,  what  will  please  us,  ana 
what  pleasure  will  hold  out.  So  far  as  we^ 
know  this,  our  choice  wiU  be  justified  by  the 
event.  And  ibis  knowledge  is  more  scarce 
and  difllcult  than  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to 
be :  for  sometimes^  pleasures,  which  are  wen^, 
derfully  alluring  and  flattering  in  the  pro»>[ 
pect.  turn  out  in  the  possession  extremely  in-, 
sipid ;  or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  expected :  at, 
other  times,  pleasures  start  up  which  never 
entered  into  our  calculation;  and  which  we. 
might  have  missed  of  by  not  foreseeing  u-J, 
whence  we  have  reason  to  beliere,  that  we 
actually  do  miss  of  many  pleasures  from  the, 
same  cause.  I  say,  to  know  '*  beforehand  ;*' 
for,  after  the  eneriment  is  tried^  it  is  com* 
monly  impracticable  to  retreat  or  change;  he-' 
side  uat  shifting  and  changing  is  apt  to  ge»* 
nerate  a  habit  of  restlessness,  which  is  oe-. 
structive  of  the  happiness  of  every  condition. 

By  the  reason  of  the  original  diversity  of. 
taste,  capacity,  and  constitution,  observable  in, 
the  human  species,  and  the  still  greater  va^^ 
riety,  which  habit  and  fashion  have  intra*, 
duced  in  these  particuUrs,  it  is  Impossible  to' 
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f  plan  of  faappliieas,  whioh  wQl  fUG- 
to  aUi  or  any  method  of  life  tHuich  is 
tmirenally  eligible  or  practicabla 

All  that  can  be  laid  is,  that  there  remains 
a  preimnption  in  favour  of  those  conditions 
of  life,  in  which  men  generally  appear  most 
cheerful  and  contented.  For  though  the  ap- 
parent happinett  of  mankind  be  not  always  a 
true  measure  of  their  real  happiness,  it  is  the 
best  measure  we  have. 

Taking  this  for  my  guide,  I  am  incUned  to 
beliere  that  happiness  consists, 

I.  In  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections. 

Those  persons  commonly  possess  good  8pi< 
lits,  who  have  about  them  many  objects  of 
affection  and  endearment,  as  wife,  children, 
kindred,  friends.  And  to  the  want  of  these 
may  be  imputed  the  peerishness  of  monks, 
and  of  such  as  lead  a  monastic  life. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  indulgence  of 
our  domestic  affections,  and  equally  refresh, 
ing  to  the  spirits,  is  the  pleasure  which  resuitt 
mm  acts  of  bounty  and  beneficence,  exercised 
either  in  giring  money,  or  in  imparting  to 
those  who  want  it^  the  assistance  of  our  skill 
and  profession. 
Another  main  article  of  human  happiness  is, 
II.  Theexerdseof  our  faculties,  either  of  body 
or  mind,  in  the  purniit  of  some  engaging  end 

It  seams  to  be  true,  that  no  ptaiitude  of 
proMnt  gimtificatkma  can  make  th*  ponessor 
happy  &  a  amtinoance,  unless  he  have 
•PBiethiBg  in  t wei  re,  wiineth 1 1 ig  to  hop6  for, 
and  look  forward  to.  This  I  conclude  to  be 
die  case,  ftvm  comparing  the  alacrity  and 
qiirits  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  any  pur. 
snit  which  iateresti  them,  with  the  dejection 
and  mmd  of  afanost  all,  who  are  either  bom 
to  so  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or 
who  have  Hsstf  flip  their  Mtls&ctions  too  soon, 
and  drained  the  sources  of  theoL 

It  is  this  intolerable  vacuity  of  mind,  which 
carries  the  rich  and  great  to  the  horse-course 
and  the  gaming-taue;  and  ofken  tagages 
them  fai  counts  and  pursuits,  of  which  the 
inooess  bears  no  proportion  to  the  solidtnde 
nd  aspenia  with  which  It  is  sought.  An 
dectfam  for  a  disputed  borQii|^  shall  cost  the 
partiei  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
aachy  ■  to  say  nothing  of  the  ansdety,  humi- 
Batkin,  and  fiitigoa,  of  the  canraas ;  when,  a 
•eat  in  tha  hooaa  of  eommons,  of  ezaotly  the 
flune  Talue,  may  be  had  for  a  tenth  part  of 
the  money,  and  with  no  trouble.  I  do  not 
mentioirthis,  to  bkme  the  rich  and  great  (per- 
haps  they  cannot  do  better,)  but  in  confixnuu 
tlon  of  what  I  have  advanced. 

Hope,  which  thus  appears  to  be  of  so  much 
inpoitance  to  our  happiness,  is  of  two  kinds ; 
^-'where  there  is  someUiing  to  be  done  towards 
attainini^  the  object  of  our  hope,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  The  first  alone 
isof  anyvalue;  the  latter  being  apt  to  corrupt 
into  iQipiiSlence,  having  no  power  but  to  sit 
illU  and  welt,  which  foon  grows  tiresoaDa. 


The  doctrine  deUveiad  under  thiahead^  b*^ 
be  readily  admitted ;  but  how  to  provide  our- 
selves  with  a  succession  of  pleasurable  engage- 
ments, b  the  difficulty.  This  requires  two 
things :  judgment  in  the  choice  of  endi  adapt- 
ed  to  our  opportunities ;  and  a  command  of 
imagination,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  the  judge- 
ment has  made  choice  of  an  end,  to  transfer  a 
pleasure  to  the  means :  after  which,  the  end 
may  be  foiigotten  as  soon  as  we  will. 

Hence  those  pleasures  are  most  valuable,  not 
which  are  most  exquisite  in  the  fruition,  but 
which  are  most  prcMluctive  of  engagement  and 
activity  in  the  pursuit. 

A  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  endeavoort 
after  the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  has,  in 
this  respect,  an  advantage  over  all  the  world  s 
for,  he  has  constantly  before  his  eyes  an  object 
of  supreme  importance,  productive  of  perpetual 
engagement  and  activity,  and  of  whidi  tha 
pursuit  (which  can  be  said  of  no  pursuit  ba- 
sides)  lasts  him  to  his  life's  end.  Yet  even  ha 
must  have  many  ends,  besides  the  fmr  gndg 
but  then  they  will  conduct  to  that,  be  subor- 
dinate, and  in  some  way  or  other  capable  of 
being  referred  to  that,  and  derive  thcdr  satia- 
faction,  or  an  addition  of  satisfaction^  from 
that. 

Engagement  is  every  thing:  the  more  sig- 
nificant, however,  our  engagements  are,  the 
better  t  such  as  the  planning  of  laws,  institu- 
tions, manufactures,  charities,  improvements, 
fiublic  works  |  and  the  endeavounng,  by  our 
interest,  address,  soDidtations,  and  activity,  to 
carry  them  into  affect;  or,  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  the  procuring  of  a  maintenance  and  for- 
tune for  our  famiBes  by  a  course  of  industry 
and  application  to  our  calUngB,  wludi  forma 
and  gives  motion  to  the  common  oceupatioiia 
of  life;  training  up  a  duld ;  prosecuting  a 
scheme  for  his  future  esublishment ;  makbig 
ourselves  masters  of  a  language  or  a  sdence; 
improving  or  managing  an  esute ;  labouring 
after  a  piece  of  preferment ;  and,  hurtly,  anif 
engagement,  which  is  innocent,  is  better  than 
none :  as  the  writing  of  a  book,  the  building 
of  a  house,  the  Uying  out  of  a  garden,  the 

gginff  of  a  fish-pondy— even  the  raising  of  a 

number  or  a  tulip. 

Whilst  our  minds  are  taken  ap  with  the 
objects  or  business  before  us,  we  are  commonly 
happy,  whatever  the  object  or  badness  bai 
when  the  mind  is  aAssnf,  and  the  thoughU  are 
wandering  CO  something  else  than  what  is  pass- 
ing in  the  place  In  whidi  we  are,  we  are  often 
miserable. 

III.  Happiness  depends  npon  the  pmdent 
constitution  of  the  habits. 

The  art  in  which  the  secret  of  human  hap- 
piness in  a  great  measure  condsts,  is  to  m<  the 
habits  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  change 
may  be  a  change  for  the  better.  The  habits 
themsehres  are  mudi  the  same;  for,  whatever 
is  made  habitual,  becomes  smooth,  and  easr, 
and  needy  indiffaieat*    Tha^retom  to  an  old 
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UH  k  Hkewlte  evy,  whatorer  the  habit  be. 
Th««fore  the  advantage  li  with  thoM  habits 
vhieh  aUov  of  an  indalgence  in  the  denation 
fiemthem.  The  luzuriooa  reoeiTe  no  greater 
pleamieB  from  their  dadntiei,  than  the  peasant 
doea  frtxn  his  bread  and  cheese :  but  the  pea- 
nnt,  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  finds  a  feast; 
whereas  the  cfncuie  must  be  well  entertained, 
to  eacape  disgust.  Those  who  spend  every  day 
at  carda,  and  those  who  ^  every  day  to  plough, 
pass  their  time  much  abke :  intent  upon  what 
they  are  about,  wanting  nothing,  regretting 
no^iing,  they  are  both  for  the  time  in  a  state 
of  ease :  but  then,  whatever  suspends  the  oc- 
miptW*  of  the  card-player,  distresses  him ; 
whaeas  to  the  labourer,  every  interruption  is 
a  nfieahment  t  and  this  appears  in  the  differ, 
ent  effiBOts  that  Sunday  produces  upon  the  two, 
wldcfa  proves  a  day  of  recreation  to  the  one, 
bat  a  lamentable  burthen  to  the  other.  The 
man  who  has  learned  to  live  alone,  feeb  his 
spirits  enJivened  whenever  he  enters  into  com. 
pany,  and  takes  bis  leave  without  n^gret ;  an- 
ether,  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to  a 
crowd,  or  continual  soooeasion  of  company,  ex^ 
pffwffufif  in  company  no  elevation  of  spirits, 
Bor  any  greater  satnbetion,  than  what  the 
■lan  of  a  retired  life  finds  in  his  ohimney-cor- 
■er.  So  far  their  conditions  are  e^joal ;  but 
let  a  dtange  of  place,  fortune,  or  situation,  se- 
parate  the  oompenjon  from  his  circle,  his  visit- 
en,  Ids  doh,  cnmmowuroom,  or  cofiieeJionse; 
■ad  the  diffioranoe  and  advantage  in  the  choice 
and  constitatioii  of  the  two  habits  will  show 
Itself.  Sditude  comes  to  the  one,  clothed  with 
ttdandioly ;  to  the  other,  it  brings  liberty  and 
qotet.  Yob  will  see  the  one  fretfiil  and  rest- 
less, at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  time,  till 
Ae  boor  eome  loond  whoa  he  may  forget  him- 
Mlffaibed;  the  other  eaay  and  satisfied,  taking 
n  Us  book  or  his  pipe,  as  soon  as  he  finds 
hlaiself  alone;  ready  to  admit  anv  little  anniae- 
ttient  that  casts  up,  or  to  turn  his  hands  and 
aWntioB  to  the  fint  business  that  presents  it- 
self;  or  oiositent,  without  either,  to  sit  still, 
nd  let  Uo  tnda  of  thought  glide  indolently 
tiwwgfa  his  brain,  without  much  use,  perhapa, 
er  pleasnre,  but  without  AanAsriii^  alter  any 
tUngbetter,  and  without  irritation..— A  reader, 
vlio  has  ianed  himself  to  books  of  science  and 
,  if  a  novel,  a  well-written  pam- 
i  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  cu- 
I  Voyage,  or  a  Jonmal  of  a  traveller,  fidl 
inhk  war,  sits  down  to  the  rqnst  with  rdishi 
enjoyt  his  entertainment  while  it  lasts,  and 
can  return,  when  it  is  over,  to  his  graver  read- 
ing, without  distaste.  Another,  with  whom 
nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour 
and  pleasantry,  or  whose  euriootvmust  be  in. 
tereated  by  perpetual  novelty,  will  consume  a 
bookaeBer^s  window  in  half  a  forenoons  divfaig 
which  time  he  is  rather  in  search  of  divession 
than  diverted ;  and  as  books  to  his  taste  are 
inr,  fmd  abort,  and  rapidly  read  over,  the  stock 
It  wwi  wrhanated,  when  he  is  left  withont  re. 


louroe  firam  this  pitoeipal  td^y  of  hamilesf 


So  far  as  drenmstanoes  of  fortune  conduce 
to  hqypiness,  it  is  not  the  income,  which  any 
manpoaaesses,  but  the  increaseof  income,  that 
affords  the  pleasure.  Two  persons,  of  whom 
one  bagins  with  a  hundred,  and  advances  lus 
income  to  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
other  sets  off  with  a  thousand,  and  dwindles 
down  to  a  hundred,  may,  in  the  course  of  their 
tune,  have  the  receipt  and  spending  of  the  same 
sum  of  moneys  yet  thebr  satisfaction,  sofivaa 
fortune  is  ooncerned  in  it,  will  be  very  differ- 
ent;  the  series  and  sum  total  of  their  incomes 
being  the  same,  it  makes  a  wide  difference  at 
whidi  end  they  bagin. 

IV.  Happiness  consists  in  health. 

By  health  I  understand,  as  well  fiieetloia 
from  bodily  distempers,  as  that  tranquillity, 
firmness,  and  alacrity  of  mind,  which  we  odl 
good  spirits ;  and  which  may  properly  enough 
be  included  in  our  notion  of  health,  as  depend- 
ing commonly  upon  the  same  causes,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  same  management,  as  our  bodily 
constitution. 

Health,  in  this  sense,  is  the  one  thing  need- 
fuL  Therefore  no  pains,  expense,  sdf-denial, 
or  restraint,  to  which  we  subject  ourselves  for 
the  sake  of  health,  is  too  much.  Whether  it 
require  us  to  relinquish  lucrative  situations,  to 
abatain  from  favourite  indulgences,  to  control 
intemperate  passions,  or  undergo  tedious  ragl- 
mens  ;  whatever  difficultiea  it  kys  us  under,  a 
man,  who  pursues  his  happiness  rationally  and 
resolutely,  will  be  content  to  submit. 

When  we  are  in  perfect  health  and  spirits, 
we  fed  in  ourselves  a  happiness  independent 
of  any  particular  outward  gratification  what- 
ever, and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account. 
This  is  an  enjoyment  iHiich  the  Daitv  has  an- 
ncKcd  to  life;  and  it  probably  consUtutes,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  happinees  of  infants  and 
brutes,  esposhilly  of  the  lower  and  sedentary 
orders  of  Apals,  as  of  oysters,  periwinkles, 
UdHWwhifl    " 


and  the  li0f%ir  which  I  have  I 
at  a  loss  to  find  out  amusement. 

The  above  aeoount  of  human  happiness  will 
justify  the  two  following  conclusions,  which, 
although  found  in  most  books  of  morality,  have 
seldom,  I  think,  been  supported  by  any  snfil* 


Fi&ST,  That  happiness  is  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  different  orders  of  dvil 
society  i 

Secovdlt,  That  vice  has  no  advantageover 
virtue,  even  with  respect  to  this  world*s  hap- 
piness. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

VIRTUE. 

ViKTUX  is  '*  <A«  doing  good  to  mankind^  in 
''cbtdimieotothtwiaiifGod,(mdforih$mdni^ 
^mjorkuUng  hafpmmr 
According  to  whkh  definition,  "'  the  good 
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««<irinM]dn4'^iitliefiil]M;  the^^wfUof 
^  God,"  the  nilet  ud  ^  everiutliig  luqipi. 
*^  nen,**  iha  motiw,  of  hnmsn  yiitue. 

Vircne  batf  been  dividad  by  MNne  monUm 
Into  teiMcwImw,  prmkmo$^  fartHmd^  and  4mi> 
pBrtmM.  Bmuvoimet  propoeet  gpod  ends ;  yrn- 
Aiu»  raggeiti  the  bert  meene  of  tttteinliig 
them;  >br«MH^eaableini  toenooontar  the  dif- 
ficoltiei,  deagen,4UiddlM»iiingenienli,wbicli 
etand  in  our  way  In  the  pmnoit  of  then  endi ; 
»wf>e»WMif  vepdb  and  overoonee  the  paenoiie 
that  obttniot  h.  Mmtrntoimee^  Hor  inntaiieft) 
prompta  as  to  undertake  the  oanae  of  an  o^ 
proMOd  oiphan;  pmilmim,  foggerti  the  heat 
aeana  of  going  about  it;  fortUmde  eaablet  ns 
to  confront  the  danger,  and  bear  up  agaiaat 
the  Ion,  diignwe,  or  repolw,  that  may  attend 
eor  undertaking;  and itmpmwwe keepa under 
tiie  love  of  money,  of  eaie,  or  amntement, 
whioh  might  divert  U8  from  it. 

Virtue  ia  diitingniihed  by  others  into  two 
branches  only,  jwwdfnoi  and  &0Miiofan0s;  pru- 
4mo9,  attentive  to  our  own  interaat ;  teiwoo- 
i|pMe,  to  that  of  our  fBUow-creatnres :  bedi  di- 
rected to  the  ■ame  end,  the  increase  of  happi- 
nen  in  nature;  and  t^dng  equal  ooncem  in 
die  future  as  in  the  present. 

The  four  cardhkal  virtues  are,  pntdmoe, 
foHUudg^  Umpenmu»y  andjuiOet, 

But  ^e  divirion  of  virtue,  to  which  we  are 
in  modem  times  most  accustomed,  is  into  dtt<- 
ties;— 

Towaids  €hdf  as  piety,  reverauoe,  restgna- 
tion,  gimtitnda,  Ac 

Towards  nAer  mm  (or  relative  duties);  as 
justice,  charity,  fidelity,  kyalty,  fto. 

Towards  oungkmt  as  chMtity,  sobriety, 
tempenmoe,  praierwtien  of  ItliB,  can  of  heakh, 
ftie. 

.  More  of  liieae  dlstinotions  have  hesn  piKW 
poaed,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  eel  dmm. 


I  dull  prooeed  to  stste  a  iew 
whxdi  relate  to  the  general  regulation  of  huZ 
maneondnot;  unconnected  indeed  with  each 
other,  but  very  worthy  of  attention ;  and  which 
fidl  as  properfy  under  the  title  of  this  chapter 
as  of  any  future  one. 

L  Mankind  act  more  firam  habit  than  re- 


It  is  on  Sbw  only  and  gnat  oocaaons  that 
men  deliberate  at  all;  on  fewer  still,  that  they 
institute  any  thing  like  a  regular  inquiry  into 
the  moral  rectitndb  or  depravity  of  what  they 
are  about  to  do ;  or  wait  for  the  result  of  it. 
We  are  for  the  moat  part  determined  at  onoe } 
andby  an  impulae,  whioii  is  the  eiliBCt  and  ener- 
gy  of  pre.«tahlished  habits.  And  this  consti- 
tution  eeems  wdl  adapted  to  the  eodgencies  of 
human  Hie,  aadtotheimbecilitjraf  oormoral 
Srindplew  Li  the  coxrent  oecadona  end  rqpid 
opportunities  of  life,  there  Is  offeentimes  little 
laisfrstetvflacliooj  aadwoetlMnxBOBt^a 


to  reason  Aaui  his  duty,  wiien 
the  temptation  to  tranegrees  it  is  upon  him,  is 
ahnost  sure  to  reaaon  himsdf  into  an  error. 

If  we  are  in  so  great  a  degree  paisive  under 
ourhabits;  Whne,  it  is  adsed,  is  the  enrdse 
of  virtue,  die  gnih  of  vice,  or  any  uie  of  moral 
and  religious  knowledge  f  I  answer,  in  the 

And  henoe  results  a  rule  of  life  of  ooosideir. 
able  importance,  via.  that  many  things  are  to 
be  done  and  abstained  ficom,  sde^  for  the  Bake 
of  habit.  We  will  esphnn  ouree&es  by  an  eoE. 
ample  or  twa— 4.  beggar,  widi  the  appearanoB 
of  extreme  distieei,  asiu  our  charity.  If  we 
come  to  argue  the  matter,  whether  the  djstrees 
be  real,  whether  it  be  not  bmi^ght  upon  him- 
self, whether  it  be  of  public  advantage  to  ad. 
mit  such  application,  whether  it  be  not  to  on- 
courage  idlenees  and  vagranoy,  whether  It  may 
not  invite  impostors  to  our  doors,  whether  the 
money  can  be  well  spared,  or  might  not  be  bet- 
ter applied;  when  these  conaidenitions  are  put 
together,  itmay  appear  very  doidvtfbl,  whedier 
we  ought  or  ought  not  to  give  any  tldng.  But 
when  we  reflect,  that  the  misery  be^Mt  our 
eyes  excites  our  pity,  vdiedier  we  will  or  not; 
mat  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  vs  to 
cultivate  this  tenderness  of  mind ;  that  it  it 
a  quality,  cherished  by  indulgence,  and  soon 
stifled  by  opposkioa ;  when  this,  I  say,  is  con- 
sidered, a  wiae  num  will  do  that  for  his  own 
sake,  which  he  would  have  hesitated  to  do  for 
the  petitioner's ;  he  will  give  way  to  his  con* 
passion,  rather  than  offer  violeBOe  to  a  habit 
of  se  much  general  usOi 

A  man  of  confirmed  good  habits,  willeot  i» 
the  same  manner  without  any  censidenrtloit 
atalL 

This  may  serve  for  one  instanee;  another 
is  the  fQUowing.—^  man  has  been  beought  up 
firam  his  mfancy  with  a  dread  of  lying.  AnocM 
casicn  presents  itself  where,  at  the  expteee  of 
a  little  veracity,  he  may  divert  his  oompanyv 
set  off  his  own  wit  with  advantage,  attract  tlw 
notice  and  engage  tibe  partiality  of  afl  about 
him.  This  is  not  a  small  temptation.  Andwhea 
he  U)0ka  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  ha 
sees  no  mischief  that  can  ensue  from  this  liber- 
ty, no  slander  of  any  man*s  reputation,  noptfa* 
Judioe  likely  to  arise  to  any  man*^  iatersstk 
Were  there  nothing  further  to  be  considered, 
it  weald  be  difficult  to  show  why  aman  imier 
such  dronmatances  might  not  indnlgefala  hn« 
moor.  But  when  he  refleou  tiiat  his  seniples 
about  lying  have  hitherto  preasrved  him  firen 
from  dUs  vice;  that  oceadons  Uke  the  present 
will  Bstom,  when  the  mdncwnent  may  ba 
equally  strong,  but  the  indulgence  much  lean 
innocent;  that  his  scruples  v^  wear  away  bgr 
a  lisw  transgressions,  and  leave  him  subject  tm 
one  of  the  meanest  and  most  pernicious  of  all 
bad  habits,-^  habit  of  lying,  whenever  it  will 
serve  his  turn:  when  all  tiiis,  I  say,  is  eon- 
will  fiongo  the  pneeBt»  or 
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fiMUida^te  oC  a.dhmcter  lo  vkaooBj/aA  eaiw 

Trom,  what  has  been  aaid,  may  be  ezplamed 
aho  the  nature  o(  habUual  riitvuB,  By  the  de- 
finltioa  of  vixtae,  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  it  appears,  that  the  good  of  man- 
kind  is  the  subject,  the  wHl  of  God  the  rule, 
and  everlasting  happiness  the  motive  and  end, 
of  an  virtue.  Yet,  in  fact,  a  man  shall  per- 
form many  an  act  of  virtue,  without  having 
either  the  good  of  mankind,  the  will  of  Gtod, 
or  everiasting  happiness  in  his  thought.  How 
is  this  to  be  understood  ?  In  the  same  manner 
as  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  servant, 
without  being  conscious,  at  every  turn,  of  a 
pardcular  re^ird  to  his  master's  will,  or  of  an 
express  attention  to  his  master's  interest  i  in- 
deed, your  best  old  servants  are  of  this  sort  x 
but  then  he  must  have  served  for  a  length  of 
tfane  under  the  actual  direction  of  ^hese  mo- 
tives, to  bring  it  to  this  t  in  which  service,  his 
merit  and  virtue  consist. 

There  are  AoMit,  not  only  of  drinking, 
swearing,  and  lying,  and  of  some  other  things, 
which  ara  commcmf  acknewladged  to  be  ha- 
bits, and  called  so;  but  of  every  modification 
of  action,  speech,  and  thought.  Man  is  a  bun. 
die  of  habits. 

There  are  habits  of  industry,  attentkm,  vi- 
gilance, advertency ;  of  a  prompt  obedience  to 
the  ju^poaent  occi^ring,  or  of  yielding  to  the 
fiiatinmolse  of  passim;  of  extending  oar  vlawt 
to  the  ratnre,  or  of  restiag  upon  the  present ; 
of  apprehending,  method&ing,  reasoning  |  of 
indolenoeand  dSatoriness ;  of  vanity,  salf-oon- 
oeit,  melanchrfy,partiality;  of  fretlulness,  sos- 
pidon,  capdonsness,  censorioasneiB ;  ofpzida, 
ambition,  oovetousness ;  of  over.raGhing,  in- 
tijgaing,  projecting:  in  a  word,  there  is  not 
a  ooality  or  function,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  does  not  feel  the  inlloenoe  of  this  great 
hiw  of  animated  natuxe. 

n.  The  Christian  religioQ  hath  not  e 
tuned  the  precise  quantity  of  yirtne  necessary 
tosalvatiaD. 

Tlus  has  been  made  an  ottfectioa  to  Ghqis- 
tjaoi^;  but  without  reason,  for  as  aU  lens^ 
lalian,  however  imported  originally,  anst  be 
twmsmittedbytheordinary  vehicle  of  lawguage, 
it  behoves  those  who  mwe  the  objection,  t^ 
show  that  any  fonn  of  words  could  be  devised, 
that  might  acpeen  this  guatUiiif  f  or  that  it  is 
pjHsiUe  to  constitute  a  standard  of  moral  at* 
tBiBmeots,  accommodated  to  the  almost  infi* 
i^  diversity  which  subsists  In  the  oapsdties 
VBd  opportunities  of  different  men. 

It  seems  jnost  agreeable  to  our  eonoeptiens 
of  jnstice,  and  b  consonant  enough  to  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture*,  to  suppose,  Uiat  there  are 

a  "  He  fihidi  mnntii  sparingly,  shall  rM>  abo  qwriog. 
ly ;  sad  Jm  which  sofweth  booatifMly,  shall  nap  also 
tooatlftilfar/'  2  Cor.  is.  6.-j»  Aod  that  servant  whk:h 
new  W  Lord**  wlU,  and  prepared  not  hlmael^  neither 
did  aetoniinK  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
sMpaa  I  but  M  that  knew  not,  ihsll  be  beaten  with  tew 


prepared  for  ns  -Mwaids  aad  panishnMiti,  of 
all  poesibledagraeB,iiraiathemoit«iidted]u^ 
pineesdown  to  eBtreme  ndsary ;  so  that  ^*  one 
labour  is  never  in  vain  i**  whatever  advaneoii 
ment  we  make  in  virtue,  we  procure  a  propor«r 
tionable  accession  of  future  happmeae ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  aoooasnlation  of  vice  is 
the  ^  treasuring  up  so  much  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath."  It  has  been  said,  that  it  can 
never  be  a  just  eoonomy  of  Pxovideaoe,  to  ad- 
mit one  part  of  mankind  into  heaven,  and  con« 
damn  the  other  to  heQ ;  since  there  must  be 
very  little  to  choose,  between  the  worst  man 
who  is  received  into  heaven,  and  the  best  who 
is  erehided.  And  how  know  we,  it  BoJght  be 
answered,  but  that  there  nay  be  as  Httle  to 
choose  in  the  conditions  ? 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  Soriptm 
morality,  which  would  anticipate  our  sobjeot» 
the  following  general  positkms  may  be  advanc- 
ed, I  think,  with  safety. 

1.  That  a  state  of  hiq^iness  is  not  to  be  «k- 
pected  by  those  who  are  oonscious  of  no  moral- 
or  religions  rules  I  mean  those  who  canpot 
with  truth  say*  that  ther  have  been  promptedi 
to  oaaaotion,  or  withholden  from  one  giatifi- 
cation,  by  any  rqjard  to  virtue  or  ^Mligion,  ei« 
ther  Immediate  or  hM^itnal. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the 
eensideration,  that  a  brute  wouhl  be  as  proper 
an  objeot  of  aiwardas  sash  a  mssu  and  that, 
if  the  case  were  lo,  ihepanal  sanctions  ef  ae- 
Ugien  could  have  BO  plaoeb  For,  wiion  would 
you  ponish,  if  you  asslw  siioh  a  one  as  this 
hi^py  P-«or  nther  indeed  seUgPon  itvlf,  both 
natoral  and  nveeM,  weold  cease  to  have  ei- 
ther use  or  anthoKi^. 

2.  That  a  itaia  of  hifpinMs  ii  not  to  be  SB- 
peoted  by  those,  who  jeserve  io  ihemeelvea  the 
habitual  pssfitfoe  of  any  cme  sie,  or  negieDt  of 
enefaiowndiii^. 

Bccanae,  noobedieMeeeivproQeed  vpon  pre. 
per  motives,  which  is  not  universal,  that  is, 
whiiaUlmAdincndlPdveihr^wmaiidof  Ood 
•like,  ai  4hesr  all  Mnd  ivdL  Ihe  aeae  anifao. 

ftnffHOigoA  —  alflwamifi  isnnM  fai  rfim 
saMMuit  40  A  laleralhm  ef  every  vice  in  the 


AndbeoaesethestBriaof  Scriptare  kagoage 
any  eiieh  hope^  When  our  dalies  are 
they  ace  pat  uegspliiw^,  that  is,  as  all 
andievery  one  of  them  JMiairBd  in  the  Ghiis- 
ti«k  ehwaeter.  ^^jlddtaywr  faith  virtae,  and 
to  Tiitne  kneadedge,  nd  to  knowledge  teas, 
peranoe,  and  to  tempensBoe  patience,  and  to 
petienee  godliaess,  and  to  godUnev  farotherly 

stripes."  Ijuke  xii.  47, 48.— '•'Whoseerer  shall  give  yea 
acmofwatcrtodrtak  hi  my  name,  because  ye  belong 
to  Christ :  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  ia> 
ward  ;*'  to  wit,  Intimating  tliat  there  is  in  reserrea  pnv 
poitkmable  lesrard  Ibr  even  the  smallest  act  ef  vtitue. 
Mark  ix.  41.— See  also  the  naiable  of  the  pounds,  Luke 
six.  16,  Jto. ;  where  he  whose  pound  had  alned  ten 
pounds,  was  placed  OTcr  ten  dtles :  and  he  wJMse  pound 
bad  getaied  fve  pouadi,  WW  piBoal  over  fire  dflcs. 
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ktndMn,  ana  to  braChariy  kfndn^n  charit7««'* 
On  th«  other  hand,  when  vieet  are  enumerated, 
they  are  put  lUtfrnw^^efy^  that  is,  as  separately 
and  severally  eiccluding  the  sinner  from  hea- 
ven. **  NeUhtr  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor 
adolterars,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
selves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  oovet- 
oms,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
dtfnen,  shall  inherit  the  kingdomof  heavenf  .** 

Those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  lean 
a  contrary  way,  as  that  *'  charity  shall  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins:^^**  that  *^  he  which  con. 
verteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way, 
shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins  §  ;*'  cannot,  I 
think,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  be  ex- 
tended to  sins  deliberatdy,  habittially,  and  ob. 
stinately  persisted  in. 

3.  thai  a  state  of  mere  unprofitaUeness  will 
not  go  unpunished. 

This  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Christ,  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  which  supersedes  all  fiir- 
ther  reasoning  upon  the  subject.  ^  Then  he 
which  had  leoeived  one  talent,  esme  and  said. 
Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  austere 
man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and 
gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed :  and 
I  was  afiraid,  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth ; 
lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thineu  His  knd  an* 
swered  and  said  unto  him.  Thou  wicked  and 
Mkfid  servant,  thou  knmst,  (or,  knewest 
thou  ?)  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  ga- 
ther  where  I  have  not  strawed  t  thou  oug^test 
therafiire  to  have  put  my  monev  to  the  ex- 
changers, and  then  at  my  coming  I  should 
have  received  mine  own  with  usury.  Take 
therefore  the  talent  firam  him,  and  n^ve  it  un* 
to  him  which  hath  ten  talents ;  for  unto  every 

000  that  hath  ahaBbtghwi,  and  he  shall  have 
ahoodaaoe  I  bat  6«B  Mm  that  hadi  not,  shall 
he  taken  away  even  Aait  whksii  he  hathi  ani 
eaH  ye  ih$  unprpfitalie  mnmU  hiio  mOtr  d&rk^ 
nest,  lA«i«  MH  he  weeplmff  and  piuukkig  of 
ieethJL** 

lit  Jn  every  qneetkm  of  oondnot,  Irhere 
one  side  ie  doublial,  and  the  other  eafe;  we 
are  bound  to  take  the  eafe  tide. 

TUa  is  best  explained  hy  an  faietaiieet  and 

1  know  ef  none  more  to  our  panose  than  that 
of  suicide.  Suppoee,  for  example^  sake,  that 
it  appealed  doubtlul  to  a  reasoner  upon  the 
subject,  whether  he  may  lawfully  destrov  him- 
sdf.  He  can  have  no  doabt,  that  it  is  lawfbl 
for  him  to  let  it  ahme.  Here  therefore  Is  a  case, 
in  which  one  side  is  doubtftil,  and  the  other 
side  sale.  By  virtue  therefbre  of  our  rale,  he 
is  bound  to  pursaethe  safe  side^  that  is,  to  for- 
bear  from  offering  violence  to  himsdf ,  whilst 
a  doubt  remains  upon  his  mind  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  suicide. 

It  is  pntdeni^  you  allow,  to  take  the  safe 
side.  But  our  observation  means  something 
more.   We  assert  that  the  action  eonoeming 
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1 1  Cor.  tL  9, 10. 
SJammt.90, 
01isH.xxv.«iftc. 


which  we  doubt,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itseM; 
or  to  another,  would,  in  w,  whilst  this  doubt 
remains  upon  our  minds,  be  certainly  smftU- 
The  case  is  expressly  so  a4judged  by  St.  Paul, 
with  whose  authority  we  will  for  the  present 
rest  contented.  "  I  know  and  am  persuaded 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
clean  of  itself;  but  lo  Aim  thai  eeleemeihanif 
thmff  to  be  undean^  tohimiiU  unclean.  Hap- 
py is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that 
thing  which  he  alloweth ;  and  he  that  doubt- 
eth,  is  damned(oowfemn€rf )if  he  eat,  for  wtot- 
soever  is  not  of  faith  (i.  e.  not  done  with  a  fufl 
pemiasion  of  the  lawfulness  of  it)  is  sin*. 
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CHAPTEB  L 

THB  QUSBTION  WBT  AM  i  OBLTOKD  TO 
KSEPUTWOnDf  CON8IDERSD. 

Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 

Because  it  is  ri^t,  says  on& — Because  itii 
agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  says  another. 
—Because  it  is  conformable  to  reason  and  na* 
tore,  says  a  third.— Because  it  is  conformable 
to  truth,  says  a  fourth^-Because  it  promotes 
the  public  good,  says  a  fifth. — Because  it  is  re» 
quired  by  Sie  will  ctf  God,  concludes  a  sixth. 

Upon  which  different  accounts,  two  things 
are  observable  t— 

FiftST,  that  they  all  ultimatdy  ooincida. 

The  fitness  of  things,  means  their  fitness  t» 
prodooehapphiesst  tl^  nature  of  things,means 
that  actual  constitution  of  the  worid,  by  which 
somethings,  as  such  and  such  actions,  for  ex- 
ample, produce  happiness,  and  others  misery  r 
reason  is  the  principle  by  which  we  disoovei'  or 
judge  of  this  constitution  s  truth  is  this  judg- 
ment, expressed  or  drawn  out  into  propositions. 
80  that  itnecessarOv  comes  to  pass,  that  what 
promotes  the  public  happiness,  or  happiness  ov 
the  whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things^ 
to  nature,  to  reason,  and  to  truth :  and  such 
(as  will  appear  by  and  bye,)  is  the  Divine  cha- 
racter, that  what  promotes  the  general  happi* 
ness,  is  required  by  the  will  of  God;  and  what 
has  all  the  above  pniperties,  must  needs  be 
fiffht;  for,  right  means  no  more  than  oonfonni- 
ty  to  the  rule  we  go  by,  whateverthat  rule  b» 
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IS 


Aad  chit  li  ihe  iwMm  that  monUtti,  firom 
iHiateirer  different  piindpies  they  set  out,  oom- 
nonly  meet  in  tkeir  oondusiona ;  that  is,  they 
tf^Join  the  same  conduct,  prescribe  the  same 
rules  of  duty,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  de- 
liver upon  dubious  cases  the  same  determina- 


SccoyDLT,  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  these 
answen  all  leave  the  matter  thori  ^  for  the  in. 
quirer  may  turn  roimd  upon  his  teadier  with  a 
second  (fuestion,  in  which  he  will  expect  to  be 
safeisfied,  namely,  Whjf  am  I  obliged  to  do  what 
is  right;  to  act  agreeably  to  thefitness  of  things; 
to  cuiufoim  to  reason,  nature,  or  truth  ;  to  pro* 
mote  the  public  good,  or  to  obey  the  will  of 
God? 

The  propermethod  of  conducting  theinquiry 
B,  rimsT,  to  examine  what  we  mean,  when  we 
«y  amaa  iaoM^  to  do  aay  thing;  and  TRzy 
lo  show  wiy  he  is  obliged  to  do  the  thine  which 
we  haeve  proposed  as  an  example^  namsiy,  ^  to 
kMphiswonL'' 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  WB  MB  AM  TO  SAT  WHBN  A  MAN 
IS  O^U0ED  TO  DO  A  THIVO. 

gad  hff  a  vklemi  moihe  rgtuUhtg  from  ike  com- 

FissT,  "•  The  motive  must  be  violent.*'  If 
a  person,  who  hss  done  me  some  little  service, 
or  has  a  small  plaos  in  his  disposal,  ask  me  up- 
on some  oocBsion  for  my  vote,  I  may  possibly 
give  it  him,  from  a  motive  Oi  gratitude  or  ex- 
pectation :  but  I  should  hardly  say  that  I  was 
•6%iitftogiveithim;  because  the  inducement 
does  not  rise  high  enough.  Whereas,  if  a  fa- 
ther or  a  master,  any  great  benefactor,  or  one  on 
whom  my  Ibrtune  depends,  require  my  vote,  I 
give  it  him  of  course  t  and  my  answer  to  all 
who  asked  me  why  I  voted  so  and  so,  is,  that 
myfiuherormymasteroM^me;  thatlhad 
received  so  many  fisvonrs  from,  or  had  so  great 
a  dependence  upiim,  such  a  one,  that  I  was  06- 
J^psrf  to  vote  as  he  directed  me. 

SecowdLt,  ^*  It  must  result  from  the  com- 
mand  of  another.**  Offer  a  man  a  gratuity  for 
doing  any  thing,  for  seising,  for  example,  an 
eAader,  he  is  not  oftJi^istf  by  your  offer  to  do  it ; 
nor  would  he  say  he  is ;  though  he  may  be  in- 
ribasrf,  jMTSUfldU^  prmfaikd  upon,  tempted.  If 
a  magistnite  or  the  man*s  immediate  superior 
command  it,  he  oonsiders  himself  as  obl^fed  to 
cunnly,  though  possibly  he  would  lose  less  by 
a  renaaal  in  this  case,  than  i 


1  in  the  former. 
I  win  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  words 
eiOfiuiiim  and  obUged  are  used  uniformly  in  this 
sense,  or  always  with  this  distinction :  nor  is 
it  possible  to  tie  down  popular  phrases  to  any 
constant  signification :  but  wherever  the  mo> 
tive  is  violent  enough,  and  coupled  with  the 
jd«a  «f  coamumd,  authority,  law,  or  the  will  of 


a  superior,  there,  I  take  it,  we  always  reckon 
ourselves  to  be  obUged, 

And  from  this  account  of  obligation,  it  loU 
lows,  that  we  can  be  obliged  to  nothing,  but 
what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something 
by :  for  nothing  else  can  be  a  ^^  violent  motive** 
to  us.  As  we  ^nld  not  be  obliged  to  obey  the 
laws,  or  the  magistrate,  unless  rewards  or  pu* 
nishments,  pleasure,  or  pain,  somehow  or  other, 
depended  upon  our  obedience;  so  neither  should 
we,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  obey  the 
commands  of  God* 


CHAPTER  III. 

THB  QUESTIOir,  WHY  AM  I  OBUQMD  TO 
KBEPMY  WOSD^  BBSUMBP. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  be  Mged,  is 
^  to  be  uiged  by  a  violent  motive,  rpsulting 
from  the  command  of  another.*' 

And  then  let  it  be  asked.  Why  sm  lobRf/ed 
to  keep  my  word  ?  aad  the  answer  will  bOp 
Because  I  am '^  uiged  to  do  so  by  a  violent  mo- 
tive** fnamely,  the  enectotkm  of  being  after 
this  life  rewarded,  if  I  do,  or  punished  for  it, 
if  I  do  not,)  "  resulting  frmn  the  command  of 
another**  (namely,  of  God.) 

This  solution  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  no  further  question  can  reasonably  bo 


Therefore,  ppvale  happiness  is  our  motiTO^ 
and  the  will  of  God  our  nUe. 

When  I  first  turned  my  tfioqghts  to  moral 
speculations,  an  air  of  mystery  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  whole  subject ;  which  arose,  I  believe, 
from  hence,-.ahat  I  supposed,  with  many  au- 
thors whom  I  had  read,  that  to  be  oMfpsd  to  do 
a  thing,  was  very  different  from  being  ntdueed 
only  to  do  it ;  and  that  the  obligation  to  prac 
tise  virtue,  to  do  what  is  right,  just,  &c  was 
quite  another  thing,  and  of  another  kind,  than 
the  obligation  which  a  soldier  is  under  to  obey 
his  officer,  a  servant  his  master ;  or  any  of  the 
civil  and  ordinary  obligations  of  human  life. 
Wheress,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  appears 
that  moral  obligation  is  like  all  other  obliga* 
tioos;  and  that  oMjpolion  is  nothing  more  than 
an  tndbiossMfi/  of  sufficient  strength,  and  resulu 
ing,  in  some  way,  from  the  command  of  ano- 
ther. 

There  is  always  onderstood  to  be  a  differ- 
ence between  an  act  oi  prudence  and  an  act  of 
duty.  Thus,  if  I  distrust  a  man  who  owed  me 
a  sum  of  money,  I  diould  reckon  it  an  act  of 
prudence  to  get  another  person  bound  with 
him ;  but  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  act  of  du- 
ty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  thought 
a  very  unusual  and  loose  kind  of  language,  to 
say,  that  as  I  had  made  such  a  promise,  it  was 
prudent  to  perform  it :  ot  that,  as  my  friend, 
when  ho  went  abroad,  pUoed  a  bos  of  jewels 
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Ill  mf  liMidf.  It  vooldbe  prodlMif  in  melQ  p«^ 
i«nre  it  for  nim  till  he  retarned. 

Nofvr,  in  whmt,  yirn  will  aak,  does  the  dif- 
hreoiee  oonrist?  inammchf  at ,  aeoordlng  to 
our  aoooont  of  the  matter,  both  in  theoneoue 
and  the  other,  in  actsaf  dut7aawenaiactflof 
pmdenoe,  we  consider  solely  what  we  ourselves 
shall  gain  or  lose  by  the  act. 

The  difference,  and  the  only  dliibrenoe,  is 
thb ;  that,  in  the  one  case,  we  consider  what 
we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world ;  in 
the  other  case,  we  consider  also  what  we  shaB 
gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  come. 

They  who  would  establish  a  system  of  mo- 
rality, independent  of  a  future  state,  must  look 
oat  for  some  different  idea  of  moral  obligation ; 
unless  they  can  show  that  Tirtue  conducts  the 
possessor  to  certain  happiness  in  this  lifis,  or 
to  a  much  greater  share  of  it  than  he  could  at- 
tain by  a  deferent  behaviour. 

Tons  there  are  two  great  questions  s 

I.  Wm  there  be  after  thir  life  any  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments  at  all  P 

II.  Ifthere  be,  what  actionswin  be  reward- 
ed, and  what  wfll  be  punished  ? 

The  first  question  comprises  the  credibility 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  together  with  the 
presumptive  proofs  of  a  future  retribution  from 
the  light  of  nature.  The  second  question  com- 
prises the  province  of  morality.  Both  ques- 
tions  are  too  much  for  one  work.  The  affir- 
mative  therefore  of  the  first,  although  we  con- 
ftss  tiuit  it  is  the  fbimdation  upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  rests,  must  in  this  treatiw  be  ta- 
ken for  granted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TBX  WILL  OF  OOD. 

As  the  win  of  Qod  is  our  rule ;  to  inquire 
what  is  our  duty,  or  what  we  are  obliged  to 
do,  in  any  instance,  is,  in  effect,  to  inqiiite 
whatis  the  will  of  God  in  that  instance  ?  which 
consequently  becomes  the  whole  business  of  mo- 
rality. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  coming  at 
the  will  of  God  on  any  point : 
'     I.  By  his  express  declarations,  when  Aty 
are  to  be  had,  and  which  must  he  nou^  for 
'in  Scripture. 

II.  By  what  we  can  discover  of  his  designs 
and  disposition  from  his  works ;  or,  as  we  usu- 
ally call  it,  the  Kgfat  of  nature. 


And  hete  we  may  observe  the  absnrdity  of 
Miparatiiig  natural  and  revealed  religion  from 
escli  other.  The  object  of  both  Is  the  same, — 
to  discover  the  will  of  €h)d, — and,  provided 
we  do  but  discover  iu  it  matters  nothing  by 
what  meant. 


An  aoAassador,  judgingby  what  he  knows 
of  his  sovereign's  disposition,  andaigoing  fron 
what  he  has  obeervoi  of  his  conduct,  or  is  ac- 
quainted with  of  his  designs,  may  take  hie 
measures  in  many  cases  with  safety,  and  pre- 
some  with  great  probability  how  hia  master 
would  have  him  act  on  most  occasions  that 
arise :  but  if  he  have  his  conunission  and  in- 
stmctions  in  his  pocket,  it  would  be  strange 
not  to  look  into  them.  He  will  be  directed  by 
both  rules:  when  his  instructions  are  dear 
and  positive,  there  is  an  end  to  all  farther  de> 
liberation  Sunless  indeed  he  suspect  their  an* 
thentidty :)  where  his  instructions  are  silent  or 
dubions,  he  will  endeavour  to  supply  or  ex- 
plain them,  by  what  he  has  been  able  to  ooU 
leot  fimn  other  quarters  of  his  masiei's  gene- 
ral indination  or  intentions. 

Mr.  Home,  in  his  fourth  Appendix  to  his 
Prindpies  of  Morals,  has  been  pleased  to  oom'< 
plain  of  the  modem  sdieme  of  nnitbsg  Ethics 
with  the  Christian  Theology.  They  who  iiiid 
themsdves  disposed  to  join  in  this  complaint, 
win  do  wen  to  observe  what  Mr.  Hume  him- 
sdf  has  been  able  to  make  of  morality  without 
this  union.  And  for  that  purpose,  let  them 
read  the  second  part  of  the  ninth  sectida  o^ 
the  above  Bnay  {  whidi  part  eontaiiis  the  prac- 
tical appncation  of  the  whole  treatise, — a  trea- 
tise whidi  Mr.  Hume  dedares  to  be  ^'incom- 
paraUy  the  best  he  ever  wrote.^  When  they 
have  read  it  over,  let  them  consider,  whetiber 
any  motives  there  proposed  are  likely  to  be 
found  suffident  to  withhold  men  firom  the  gnu 
tmcanon  of  lust,  revenge,  envy,  ambition,  ava- 
rice; or  to  prevent  the  existence  of  these  pas- 
sions. Unless  they  rise  up  firom  diis  odebrated 
essay,  with  stronger  impresdons  upon  their 
minds  than  it  ever  left  upon  mine,  they  wffl 
acknowled^  the  necesnty  of  additUmal  sanc- 
tidns.  But  the  necesdty  of  these  sanctions  is 
not  now  the  question.  If  they  be  injad  etUU 
bR^edy  if  the  rewards  and  punishments  hdd 
forth  in  the  Gospd  wiU  actuuy  come  to  pass, 
they  ftnui  be  conddered.  Sudi  as  reject  the 
Christian  Rdigion,  are  to  make  the  best  shift 
they  can  to  build  up  a  system,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  morality,  without  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  a  great  inconsistency  in  those  who 
recdve  Christianity,  and  expect  something  to 
Come  of  it,  to  endeavour  to  keep  aU  such  ex- 
pectations out  of  sight  in  their  reasonings  con- 
cerning human  duty. 

The  method  of  coming  at  the  wffl  of  God, 
conoeming  any  action,  by  ih»  light  ot  nature, 
is  to  inquire  into  *'  the  tendency  of  the  action 
to  promote  or  diminidi  the  general  happiness.** 
Tills  rule  proceeds4ipon  the  presumption,  that 
God  Almighty  wiUs  and  widies  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures ;  and,  consequently,  that  those 
actions,  which  promote  that  wiU  and  wish, 
must  be  agreeaUe  to  him ;  and  the  contrary. 

As  this  presumption  is  the  foundation  of  our 
whole  system,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  rest^  3qIc 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TSX  DITIVX  BKYKVOLXVCK. 

Whsk  God  ertattd  the  huinim  tpedes,  ei. 
titer  he  wished  their  happinew,  or  he  widied 
their  miteryy  or  he  wasindiiFeieiit  and  vnoon- 
earned  aboat  both. 

K  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have 
inade  sore  of  his  puipose,  bj^Sormiag  our  senses 
to  be  so  many  sores  and  puns  to  US,  as  they  are 
BOW  iuCmiiieDts  of  gratification  and  enjojr- 
BMBt :  or  by  placing  ns  amidst  objects  to  iO- 
snifed  to  our  peroeptions,  as  to  have  oontinnaHy 
flftaded  na,  instoid  of  ministering  to  our  re- 
firadmicnt  and  delight.  He  might  hare  made, 
ftr  ^"^^r*^,  every  thng  we  tasted.  Utter ; 
,  ire  law,  Inathsome ;  every  thing 
jaitingf  everysmdlaslenbhi  and 
ercry  aoond  a  diseord. 

If  he  had  been  indilfaent  aboot  onr  happl. 
nam  «r^  misery,  we  nmst  impute  to  oar  good 
ftttnne  (ae  an  design  by  this  supposition  is  ex. 
daied)  both  Ibe  d^adty  of  our  sensss  to  ] 
cam  pleaaoie^  and  the  sop^  of  sKtemal  oh. 
Jeeta  fitted  to  prodMs  It;  But  eHher  of  these 
(and  atflU  more  b6th  of  them)  being  too  much 
to  be  attrflmted  to  aootdent,  nothing  rmslns 
the  fiist  supposition,  that  God,  when  he 
I  thehnasaa  ^eoies,  wished  their  hawU 
nemt  muA  made  fior  diem  the  pfoviiionwhkli 
he  haa  maAs,  with  tliat  ▼lew,  and  te  that  pur- 


Tbe  SHBO  aignaeat  may  be  pnposed  In  dlf« 
lemitieiiiM,thast  Ckmtrivaaoe  proves  design: 
and  the  pndearinaBt  teadeney  of  the  oontrir. 
anee  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  dsiigner. 
QMwosldabifandswithooiit^anoess  andall 
the  oontitraacaswhish  we  an  aoqoahited  with, 
art  directed  to  beneAdal  parposei.  JBvil,  no 
doobc,  edsts)  bat  is  never,  tbat  we eaa  per. 
eiire,  the  object  of  oontrivanoe.  Teeth  are  oon» 
tiired  to  eat,  not  to  aehe ;  their  aehing  new 
and  then,  is  insideatalto  theeontrivaaoe,  per- 
haps  insflparaUe  from  iti  oreven.  If  yon  wiU, 
let  ii  becalledadefiBctfai  theeontriva&ee ;  bnt 
itfeaottheo^^oflt.  Thfa  is  a  disdaecSen 
whiehw«il  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  Indes* 
criUng  bnplementi  of  husbandry,  you  would 
hssdly  say  of  the  ddOe,  that  it  is  made  to  out 
the  luaper'afingura,  though,  from  the  eenstroe* 
tte  of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  us* 
iafp  it,  this  misehisf  often  happens.  But  if  you 
h^oeearfoa  to  describe  instrumdats  of  torture 
m  eaeeuftioiL  This  engine,  you  would  say,  ia  to 
cstend  thesmetinsi  this  to  diilooafee  the  joinu ; 
tbib  to  break  the  bones ;  this  to  scorch  the  soles 
of  the  loet.  Here,  pain  and  miiei^  are  the 
v«y  tij/tfttt  of  theeontrivanee.  Now,  nothing 
el  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  woritt  of  na. 
We  never  diteover  a  tndn  of  oontriv- 
ita  bring  about  an  evil  purpose.  Noana- 
'  teverdisoovarsdasyiteraofoiganiaation 


caleufaifeed  to  ptodnee  pahi  and  disease;  or,  in 
expUuning  the  parts  cf  the  human  body,  ever 
•aid ;  This  is  to  irritate,  this  to  inflame ;  this 
duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys  i 
this  gland  to  secrete  the  humour  which  forms 
the  gout :  if  by  chance  he  come  at  a  part  of 
which  he  knows  not  the  use,  the  most  he  can 
say  is,  that  it  is  useless :  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  is  put  there  to  inooomiode,  to  annoy,  or 
to  torment.  Since  then  God  hxth  called  forth 
his  consummate  wisdom  to  contrive  and  pro. 
vide  for  our  happiness,  and  the  world  appears 
to  have  been  constituted  with  this  design  at 
first ;  so  long  as  this  constitution  is  upholden 
by  him,  we  must  in  reason  suppose  the  same 
design  to  continue. 

The  oontempbtion  of  universal  nature  nu 
tiier  bewilders  the  mind  than  a£!bet8  it  There 
is  always  a  bright  spot  in  the  prospect,  upon 
which  die  eye  rests;  a  single  faample,  perhaps, 
by  which  each  man  finds  himself  more  ooarino- 
ad  than  by  all  others  put  together.  I  seem, 
for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  verv 
youngchildien,  than  in  any  thing  in  the  world. 
The  pleasures  of  grown  posons  may  be  reck, 
oned  partly  of  thdur  own  procuring;  especially 
if  thne  has  been  any  industry,  or  contrivance, 
or  pursoit,  to  come  at  them  ;  or  if  th^  are 
founded,  like  mudc,  painting,  &c.  upon  any 
qualificadon  of  their  own  acquiring.  But  the 
pleasures  of  a  healthy  infant  are  so  manifestly; 
provided  for  it  by  aiMer^  and  the  benevolenod 
of  the  providon  is  so  unquestionable,  that  every 
child  I  see  at  its  sport,  affords  to  my  mind  a 
Idnd  ot  sendUe  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God, 
and  of  the  dlspodtion  whidi  directs  it. 

But  the  example,  whidi  strikes  each  man 
most  strongly,  is  the  true  example  for  him : 
and  hardly  two  ndnds  hit  upon  the  same ; 
which  diowB  the  abundance  of  such  ezamplei 
about  us. 

We  coodude,  therefore,  that  God  wiOs  and 
wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  this 
conclusion  being  once  established,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  go  on  with  the  rule  built  upon  it, 
namdy,  ^  that  the  method  of  coming  at  the 
^  wiB  of  Ckd,  concerning  any  action,  by  the 
^  hglit  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into  die  ten. 
««  dency  of  that  acdon  to  promote  or  diminish 
^  the  general  happiness.'* 


CHAPTER  VL 

UTXtlTY. 

Sa  then  actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their 
tendency  *.    Whatever  is  expedient,  is  right. 

*  Actioi»inUie«l»tnctsrsri|litorwTOQgff  soctpd- 
ing  to  tb«lr  tmdenev  ;  the  agmC  u  rlrtuout  or  rteioaia 


inqolrvinto  the  tnulnuy  ofiuch  a  oonduct  to  the  mibUs 
iMhrantacsorkBooovtniaioai    irtb«qu«Oonl»,  whs. 
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It  is  the  atiltyof  any  moral  rol*  akme,  wbloli 
constitutes  the  obligation  of  it. 

But  to  all  this  there  seems  a  plain  objection, 
▼is.  that  many  actions  are  useful,  which  no 
man  in  his  senses  will  allow  to  be  right.  There 
are  occasions,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin would  be  very  usefuL  The  present  posses- 
sor of  some  great  estate  employs  his  influence 
and  fortune,  to  annoy,  corrupt,  or  oppress,  all 
about  him.  His  estate  would  devolve,  by  his 
death,  to  a  successor  of  an  opposite  character. 
It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  dispatch  such  a  one 
as  soon  as  possible  out  of  the  way;  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood will  exchange  thereby  a  pernicious 
tyrant  for  a  wise  and  generous  benefactor.  It 
might  be  useful  to  rob  a  miser,  and  give  the 
money  to  the  poor ;  as  the  money,  no  doubt, 
would  produce  more  happiness,  by  being  laid 
out  in  food  and  clothing  for  half  a  doaen  dis- 
tressed families,  than  by  con  tinning  locked  up 
in  a  miser's  chest.  It  may  be  useful  to  get 
possession  of  a  place,  a  piece  of  preferment,  or 
of  a  seat  in  parliament,  by  bribery  or  false 
swearing :  as  by  means  of  them  we  may  serve 
the  public  more  effectually  than  in  our  private 
station.  What  then  shall  we  say?  Must 
we  admit  these  actions  to  be  right,  which  would 
be  to  justify  assassination,  plunder,  and  per.- 
Jury ;  or  must  we  give  up  our  principle,  that 
the  criterion  of  right  is  utility. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  either. 

The  true  answer  is  this ;  that  these  actiona, 
after  all,  are  not  useful,  and  for  that  reason, 
and  that  alone,  are  not  right. 

To  see  this  point  perfectly,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  bad  consequences  of  actions, 
are  twofold,  particular  and  generaL 

The  particular  bad  consequence  of  an  action, 
is  the  mischief  which  that  single  action  directly 
and  immediately  occasions. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is,  the  viola- 
tion  of  some  necessary  or  useful  general  rule. 

Thus,  the  particular  bad  consequence  of  the 
assassination  above  described,  is  the  fright  and 
pain  which  the  deceased  underwent ;  the  loss 
he  suffered  of  life,  which  is  as  valuable  to  a 
bad  man,  as  to  a  good  one,  or  more  so ;  the 
prejudice  and  affliction,  of  which  his  death  was 
the  occasion,  to  his  family,  friends,  and  de.- 
pendants. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is  the  viola- 
tion of  this  necessary  general  rule,  that  no  man 
be  put  to  death  for  his  crimes  but  by  public 
authority. 

Although,  therefore,  such  an  action  have  no 
particular  bad  consequences,  or  greater  parti- 
cular good  consequences,  yet  it  is  not  useful, 
by  reason  of  the  general  consequence,  which 
is  of  more  importance,  and  whidi  is  eviL  And 
the  same  of  the  other  two  instances,  and  of  a 
miDion  more  which  might  be  mentioned. 

Ihsr  a  man  rematkaUe  Ibr  thb  wit  of  bounfrr  ii  to  be 
afteemed  virtuoiu  for  that  reaKm  ?  we  Inquixv  into  his 
de^ps  whether  hli  ttberali^  •ptang  fkom  charity  or 
fkom  oftentation  ?  It  is  evident  that  our  concern  Is  with 
actloni  In  the  abstract. 


But  as  this  solution  supposes,'  that  the  mcu 
ral  government  of  the  world  must  proceed  by 
general  rules,  it  remains  that  we  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  this. 


CHAPTBR  VIL 

TBK  irXCKSSiTT  OF  OEXEBAI.  RULKS. 

You  cannot  permit  one  action  and  forbid 
another,  without  shewing  a  difference  between 
them.  Consequently,  the  same  sort  of  aetione 
must  be  generally  permitted  or  generally  for* 
bidden.  Where,  therefore,  the  general  per. 
mission  of  them  would  be  pemideus,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  lay  down  and  support  the 
rule  which  generally  forbids  them. 

Thus,  to  return  once  mora  to  the  esse  of 
the  flfimrr"  The  assassin  knocked  the  xloia 
villain  on  the  head,  beeause  he  thought  him 
better  out  of  the  way  than  in  it.  If  yon  al. 
low  this  excuse  in  the  present  instance,  yeu 
must  allow  it  to  aU  who  act  in  therame  man- 
ner,  and  firom  the  said  motive ;  that  is,  yon 
must  allow  every  man  to  kin  anv  one  he  meets, 
whom  he  thinks  noxious  ernaeiess ;  whidi,  in 
the  event,  would  be  to  oommit  every  maa*e 
life  and  safety  to  the  spleen,  fnry,  and  fimeti. 
dsm,  of  his  neighbour ;.»— a  dis|NiBitioa  of  a£. 
feiis  which  would  soon  flU  the  worid  with  nd- 
senr  and  confusion  ;  and  era  long  put  an  end 
to  human  society,  if  not  to  thehmnanspepiei> 

The  necessity  of  general-roles  in  human  go- 
vernment is  apparent ;  but  whether  the  same . 
necessity  subsist  in  the  Divine  eeonomy,  in 
that  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
to  which  a  moralist  looks  forward,  may  be 
doubted. 

I  answer,  that  general  rules  ara  neccwary 
to  every  moral  government :  and  by  moral  go* 
vemment  I  mean  any  dispensation,  wheae  ob- 
ject is  to  influence  the  conduct  of  reasooaUe 
creatures. 

For  if,  of  two  actions  perfiectly  similar,  one 
be  punidied,  and  the  other  be  rewarded  or 
forgiven,  which  is  the  consequence  oi  raject* 
ing  general  rules,  the  subjects  of  such  a  dis- 
pensation would  no  longer  know,  either  what . 
to  expect  or  how  to  act.  Rewards  and  pifia- 
idmients  would  cease  to  be  such, — would  be- . 
come  accidents.  Like  the  stroke  of  a  thun* 
derbolt,  or  the  discovery  of  a  mine,  like  a  blank 
or  a  benefit-ticket  in  a  lottery,  they  would  oo- 
casion  pain  or  pleasure  when  they  happened ; 
but,  foJlowing  in  no  known  order,  from  any 
particular  course  of  action,  they  could  have  no 
previous  influence  or  effect  upon  the  conduct. 

An  attention  to  general  rules,  therefore,  is 
induded  in  the  very  idea  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment. Consequently,  whatever  reason  thera 
is  to  expect  future  reward  and  punishment  at . 
the  hand  of  Ood,  thera  is  the  same  reason  te 
believe,  that  he  will  proceed  in  the,di8tribi»< 
tkm  of  it  by  general  lule^^OOgle 
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Before  w«  proMcute  the  oonsMemtloii  of  ge- 
neral  oomequenoes  any  ftuther,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  anticipate  a  reflection,  which  will  be  apt 
eneogii  to  snggett  itaelf,  in  theprogren  of  our 
aigniiient> 

Ai  the  general  oonaeqaence  of  an  action, 
upon  which  w>  rnnch  of  ih/e  guilt  of  a  bad  ac 
tion  dqiends,  oonBifti  intbeeMMnpjf;  it  •hoold 
teem,  that  if  the  action  be  done  with  perfect 
teerwy,  to  as  to  fumiih  no  bad  example,  that 
part  of  the  guilt  drops  off.  In  the  case  of  sui. 
cidfl^  for  instance,  if  a  man  can  ao  manage  mat- 
ten,  as  to  take  away  his  own  life,  without 
beii^  known  or  mtpeoted.  to  have  done  so,  he 
k  DOC  chargeable  with  any  mischief  from  the 
cnmple ;  nor  does  his  punishment  seem  ne- 
eesnry,  in  older  to  tave  the  authority  of  any 
general  mle. 

In  the  ilrst  plaoe,  those  who  reason  in  this 
manner  do  not  observe,  that  they  are  setting 
op  a  general  rule,  of  all  others  the  least  to  be 
endured ;  namely,  that  secrecy,  whenever  se- 
crecy is  practicable,  will  justify  any  action. 

Were  snch  a  rule  admitted,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  above  produced ;  is  there  not  reason 
to  fisar  that  people  would  be  ^m^opemiag  per- 
petually? 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  wish  them  to  be 
weQ  satisi&ed  about  the  points  proposed  in  the 
foflowing  queries : 

L  Whither  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  us 
to  expect  that,  at  the  general  judgment  of  the 
world,  the  most  secret  actions  will  be  brought 
to  light?* 

2:  For  what  purpose  can  this  be,  but  to 
naite  them  the  objects  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment? 

3.  Whether,.being  so  brought  to  light,  they 
win  not  fiUI  under  the  operation  of  those  equid 
and  impartial  rules,  by  which  6od  will  deal 
with  his  creatures  ? 

They  will  then  become  examples)  whatever 
they  be  now ;  and  require  the  same  treatment 
from  the  judge  and  governor  of  the  moral 
worU,  as  ht  they  had  been  detected  from  the 
firtt. 


CHAPTElt  VIII. 
rns  coirsioKSATzov  or  oEXEiukx. 

COirSBQVEVCSB  PVBSUED. 

The  genera]  consequence  of  any  action  may 
be  estimated,  by  asking  what  would  be  the 
eoosequence,  if  the  same  sort  of  actions  were 


*  *■  Id  Um  dsy  when  Ood  shall  hidfletbe  wereft  of 
aun  bjr  Jenn  Cbrtal.**  Bom.  xl.  16..J*  Judce  nothing 
Mbre  the  tim^  until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to 
**^(  the  hidden  thinsi  of  daxtne»B,  and  will  make  ma. 

'lofthehesrt/*    lCor.iy.6. 


generally  permitted. — But  soppote  they  were, 
and  a  thousand  such  actions  perpetrated  under 
this  permission ;  is  it  just  to  charge  a  single 
action  with  th^  collected  guilt  and  mischief  of 
the  whole  thousand  ?  I  answer,  that  the  rea- 
son for  prohibiting  and  punishing  an  action 
(and  this  reason  may  be  called  the  puUi  of  the 
action,  if  you  please)  will  always  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  mischief  that  would  arise 
firom  the  general  impunity  and  toleration  of 
actions  of  the  same  jort. 

^  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.*'  But 
then  it  must  be  expedient  OB  the  whole,  at  the 
long  run,  in  all  its  effects  coUateral  and  re- 
mote,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  immediate 
and  direct  {  as  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  computing 
eonsequeaces,  it  makes  no  difference  in  what 
way  or  at  what  distance  they  ensue. 

To  imprcM  this  doctrine  on  the  minds  of 
young  readers,  and  to  teach  them  to  extend 
their  views  beyond  the  immediate  mischief  of 
a  crime,  I  duJl  here  subjoin  a  string  of  in- 
stances, in  which  the  perticukur  consequence 
is  com|Muratively  insigniiicant ;  and  where  the 
malignity  of  the  crime,  and  the  severity  with 
which  human,  lews  pursue  it,  is  almost  entire- 
ly founded  upon  the  general  consequence. 

The  particular  consequence  of  coining  is,  the 
loss  of  a  guinea,  or  of  half  aguinea,  to  the  per- 
son who  receives  the  counterfieit  money  z  the 
general  consequence  (by  which  I  mean  the  oon^ 
sequence  that  would  ensue,  if  the  same  prac- 
tice were  generally  permitted)  is,  to  ab<^h  the 
use  of  money. 

The  partioular  oonseqttenee  of  forgery  is,  a 
damage  of  twenty  or  thurty  pounds  to  the  man 
who  accepts  the  forged  bin :  the  gencnral  con- 
sequence is,  the  stoppage  of  paper..currency. 

The  partioular  consequence  of  sheep^steal- 
ing,.  or  horsfretealing,  is  a  loas  to  the  owner, 
to  the  smount  of  the  value  of  the  sheep  or 
hone  stolen :  the  general  consequence  is,  that 
the  land  could  not  be  occupied,  nor  the  market 
supplied,  with  this  kind  of  stock. 

The  particular  consequence  of  breaking  into 
a  house  empty  of  inhabitants,  is,  the  loss  of  a 
pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  or  a  few  spoons  s  the 
general  consequence  is,  that  nobody  could  leave 
their  house  empty. 

The  particular  consecpience  of  smuggling 
may  be  a  deduction  finom  the  national  fund 
too  minute  for  computation:  the  general  conse- 
quence k^  the  dertruction  of  one  entire  branch 
of  public  revenue ;  a  proportionable  increase 
of  ihe  burthen  upon  other  branches ;  and  the 
ruin  of  all  £sir  and  open  trade  in  the  article 
smuggled. 

The  particular  consequence  of  an  officer's 
breaking  his  parole  is,  the  loss  of  a  prisoner, 
who  was  possibly  act  worth  keeping  t  the  ge- 
neral consequence  is,  that  this  mitigation  of 
captivity  would  be  rrfused  to  all  others. 

And  what  proves  inoontestably  the  superior 
importance  ik  general  consequences  is,  that 
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crimei  are  ih»  mo*,  and  trMted  in  «h«  taoaie 
manner,  though  the  partMolaroooMqaenoa  be 
-very  different.  The  crime  and  £ite  of  the 
houfle-hreaker  ia  the  aame,  whether  his  booty 
be  five  pound!  or  ftfty.  And  the  xeaaon  la, 
that  the  general  eoueqneBoe  Is  the  tame. 

The  want  of  this  dlstinetfam  between  parti- 
«okr  and  general  oonseqnenoes,  or  rathw,  the 
not  mifBciently  attending  to  the  latter,  is  the 
cause  of  that  perfteity  which  we  meet  with 
in  ancient  moralists.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
were  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  pranoundng 
actions  good  or  eiril,  without  regard  to  the 
good  or  evil  they  pvedneed.  On  the  other 
liand,  they  were  startled  at  the  conclusions  to 
which  a  steady  adherence  to  eonsequenoes 
seemed  Mmetimes  to  eonduot  them.  To  le^ 
Here  this  difloolty,  they  contrived  the  «d  r^ivw, 
or  the  AofMsftMs  by  which  terms  they  meant 
to  cimstitute  a  measure  of  right,  distinct  from 
utility.  Whilst  the  vtUf  terved  them,  that 
is,  whilst  it  coiresponded  with  their  habitual 
notions  of  the  rectitude  of  actiens,  they  went 
by  it  When  they  feU  in  with  sodi  oases  as 
those  mentioned  In  the  sixth  chapter,  they 
took  leave  of  their  guide,  and  reMvted  to  the 
honettum.  The  only  aooount  they  could  give 
«f  the  matter  was,  that  thete  actions  aoight  be 
^useful;  but,  beoaiiie  they  wire  not  St  the  same 
time  AoftMto,  they  were  by  bo  means  to  be 
deemed  just  or  right. 

From  the  principlei  delivered  in  this  and  the 
two  preceding  chapters,  a  maxim  may  be  ex- 
plained, whidi  IB  in  every  man>  mouth,  and 
in  most  men*8  without  meaning,  vis.  ^net  to 
do  evil,  that  good  may  come  :**  that  is,  let  ns 
-not  violate  a  general  rule,  for  the  sake  of  any 
particolar  good  consequence  we  may  expect. 
Which  is  for  the  most  part  a  talutsry  caution, 
the  advantage  seldom  compensating  for  the 
yioktion  of  the  rule.  8tri<n)iy  speaidng,  that 
cannot  be  ">  evil,**  fram  ndiich  ''good  comes  ;'* 
but  in  this  way,  and  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
tinction  between  particular  and  general  con. 
eequenoes,  it  may. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  of  ama$qv€not$ 
with  the  following  reflection.  Amanmayima. 
glne,  that  any  action  of  his,  with  iwpect  to 
the  public,  must  be  inooniiderable:  so  also  it 
the  agent.  If  bk  crime  produce  but  a  small 
effect  upon  the  vnimnal  interest,  his  punish, 
ment  or  destmotkm  bears  a  imaU  proportion 
to  the  mm  of  happinem  and  miaery  in  the 
creation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  aiOBT. 

Right  and  obligation  are  radprocal ;  that 
-  Is,  wherever  these  is  a  right  in  one  penon, 
there  is  acormpcnding obHgationi^Nm  others. 


If  one  man  has  ''  a  right'*  to  an  estate,  others 
are  ''  obliged**  to  alistain  irom  it : — If  parents 
have  a  **  right*'  to  revereose  from  their  ehil- 
dren,  chihiren  eee  *'eUiged**  to  reverence  their 
parents  t*.and  so  In  all  other  hmtances. 

Now,  because  moral  cUigatUm  depends,  as 
we  have  seen,  upon  the  will  of  Oed;  rij^ 
wbkk  IS  OBTvelative  to  it,  must  depend  i^pon 
the  seme.  Bight  therefore  sign^fie[^  eswsisisw 

But  if  the  Divine  will  detenaine  the  distuw. 
tion  ef  right  and  wrong,  what  else  is  it  but  an 
identical  proposition,  to  say  of  God,  that  he 
sets  rigki  $  or  hew  Is  it  possUde  to  ooooeive 
even  that  he  shsnld  act  torsyyf  Yet  these  as. 
aertions  are  intelligible  and  significant.  The 
case  is  this :  By  virtue  of  the  two  prinolplee, 
that  Ood  wills  the  happiness  of  his  orsatuivis, 
and  that  the  will  ef  Ood  is  the  measure  of  ri^t 
and  wrong,  we  arrive  at  certain  eoaolusioBs ; 
which  oondnsiobs  henfme  rules;  and  we  soon 
learn  to  pronounce  actions  right  or  wrong,  ar- 
iDordiag  as  Uiey  e^ee  or  disegree  with  onr 
rules,  without  loohmgenyfiurther:  and  when 
the  habit  is  onoeeaftabliehad  of  stepping  at  the 
rules,  we  can  go  back  and  compare  wiUi  these 
rules  even  the  Divine  conduct  itself;  and  fti 
it  may  be  tme(o8dy  not  obsenred  by  us  at  the 
time)  that  the  rules  themselves  toe  deduoed 
fkem  tho  Divine  wilL 

Right  is  a  quality  of  persons  or  of  actsona* 

Of  persons ;  as  when  we  say,  snch  a  one  hasa 
^  right**  to  this  estate ;  parents  have  a  ^right" 
to  reverence  from  their  children ;  the  ki^  to 
allegianoe  from  his  subjects ;  masters  have 
^  right**  to  their  servants*  kbour ;  a  man  has 
not  a  '^  right**  Cfrer  his  own  life. 

Of  actions ;  as  in  such  eiqiresBions  as  the 
following :  it  is  ''  right**  to  punish  murder 
with  death ;  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion 
was  "  right;"  it  is  not  ^*  right"  to  send  an 
unfortunate  debtor  to  jail ;  ha  did  or  acted 
'*  right,**  who  gave  up  his  place,  rather  than 
vote  against  his  judgment. 

In  this  latter  set  of  expressions,  you  may 
substitute  the  definition  of  right  above  given, 
for  the  term  itself:  e.  g,  it  h'*  consistent  with 
the  will  of  Qod  to  punish  murder  with  death ; 
his  behaviour  on  tJiat  occasion  was  ^  consist- 
ent with  the  will  of  Ood  ;** — it  is  not ''  con- 
sistent with  the  will  of  God**  to  send  an  unfor- 
tunate  debtor  to  gaol;*4ie  did,  or  acted,  ^^  con. 
sistently  with  the  will  of  God,**  who  gave  up  his 
place,  rather  than  vote  against  his  judgment. 

In  the  former  set,  yon  must  vary  ind  con. 
struction  a  little,  when  you  introduce  the  de- 
finition instead  of  the  tenn.  Such  a  one  haa 
a  ^  right*'  to  this  estate,  that  is,  it  is  ^  oeft- 
sistent  witii  the  will  of  God**  that  snch  a  one 
should  have  it ; — parenU  have  a  ^^  right**  to 
reverence  fi»m  their  children,  that  it,  it  is 
^'  consistent  with  the  will  of  God**  that  diil- 
dren  should  reverence  their  parenu  ;-.*and  the 
same  of  the  rest. 
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CHAPTER  K. 

TVS  SlTZtlOX  i)P  ftlOVKB. 

BiosTs,  wfafln  applied  to  pacwaoay  an 
J)lM«nJ  or  adventitiout  z 
AlieiMihlft  ar  mialifflmWet 
PerfiBCt  or  inpeiiBCt. 

L  Bights  we  nttural  or  adrentitioaa. 

Kalasal  xiglitt  are  luch  ae  would  belong  to 
aman,  alUiOBfl^  thare  aobontad  in  the  wodd 
BO  dvil  govcrmnent  wliatafaar. 

Adyentitknis  ri^hti  are  auch  aa  would  not. 

irQivrtU  fiffhtMun^  a  man'a  jight  to  his  Jife, 
iimfaa,  and  liberty ;  his  rightto-tiie  produce  of 
Ida  pereonal  labonr ;  to  ihe  use,  in  eoiinfimn 
with,  odieta,  of  air,  light,  water.  If  a  thou- 
aund  difiarent  panoos,  froma  thooeand  differ. 
cut  oomerB  of  the  world,  were  cast  togethar' 
upon  a  denrt  island,  diay  wouldfnnn  the  first 
be  every  one  antitlad  to  theM  rights. 

Adoenmimu  rig^  an,  tha  tight  of  a  king 
over  his  subjects ;  of  a  general  over  his  aol.. 
dien;  ofa  judge  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  a> 
prisoner ;  a  ri^t  to  elect  or  appoint  magis- 
toates,  to  impose  taans,  decide  disputes,  direct 
the  dooent  or  disposition  of  property  ;  axigbt, 
hi  a  word,  in  any  one  man,  or  particular  body 
of  men,  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
rest.  For  none  of  these  rights  would  exist  in. 
the  newly4nhabited  island. 

And  here  it  will  be  asked,  how  adventitious 
ri^s  are  created ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
how  any  new  rights  can  accrue  from  the  estab- 
liihBBantofcivilsaeiety;  as  rights  of  all  kinds, 
we  remember,  depend  upon  the  will  of  Ood, 
and  civil  society  is  but  the  ordinanoe  and  insti- 
tntion.  of  man  ?  For  the  solution  of  this  diffi. 
eohy,  we  must  return  to  our  firrt  principles. 
God  wiDa  the  hsppmess  of  mankind  ;  and  the 
ezistenoe  of  dvil  society,  as  conducive  to  that 
ht^9pinoss.  Consequently,  many  things,  which 
are  usefel  for  the  support  of  civil  society  in 
ganeral,  ar  for  the  eonduct  and  conversation 
of  particular  aodetiee  already  established,  aie, 
lor  that  reaaon,  ^  consistent  with  the  will  of 
Ood,*Var  ^«  right,**  which,  without  that  rea. 
aon,  t.  a.  without  the  establishment  of  dvil  so- 
ciety, would  not  have  been  so. 

From  whence  also  it  appears,  that  adventi- 
tioaa  rig^ita,  though  immediately  derived  from 
human  appointment,  ate  not,  for  that  reason, 
less  sacred  than  natural  righu,  nor  theobliga- 
tion  to  respect  them  less  eogent.  They  both 
ttkimately  rely  upon  the  same  authority,  the 
win  of  God.  8uich  a  man  claims  a  tight  to  a 
particular  estate.  Be  can  show,  it  is  true,  no- 
thinfp  for  hisrightybnt  a  rule  cif  the  dvil  oam- 
monity  to  whidihe  belongs ;  and  this  rule  may 
be  arbitrary,  capridous,  and  absurd.  Notwith. 
standing  all  this,  there  would  be  the  same  sin 
in  diqpossflVDig  the  man  of  his  estate  by  oraft 


or  violence,  as  If  it  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
like  the  partiaion  of  Ae  country  amongst  the 
tnwivetidbes,  by  the  immediate  designation  and 
appointment  of  Heaven. 

11.  Rights  .are  alienalde  or  unalienable. 

Which  terms  eaqdain  thenuel^ws. 

The  rij^t  we  haive  to  most  of  those  things 
which  we  call  property,  as  houses^  laods^  mo- 
ney, fte.  SB  dienaUak 

The  right  of  a  paaoe  cmr  his  people,  of  a 
husband  aver  his  wife,  of  a  master  over  his 
aervant,  U  generally  and  nwtunilly  unalien- 
able. 

The  distinction  depends  upon  the  mode  of 
actpiixing  the  right.  If  the  tight  originate  ftom 
a  contract,  and  be  limited  to  the  |aar«o»  byithe 
express  tenns  of  the  oontrsot,  or  .by  the  ooni- 
mon  interpretation  of  such  contracts  (whidi  m 
equivalent  to  an  azpress  stipulatian),  or  by  a 
pentmal  eondUion  annexed  to  the  right ;  then 
it  is  nnalienaUe.    Inaflolhercasesitis  alieu- 


The  right  todvUhberty  is  alienable;  though 
in  the  vehemenoe  of  men's  aeal  for  it,  and  the 
languid  of  some  politicalremanstrances,at  has 
often  been  pronounced  to  be  an  unalienable 
right  The  true  reason  why  mankind  hold  in 
detestation  the  memory  of  those  who  have  sold 
their  liberty  to  « tyrant,  is,  that,  together  with 
their  own,  they  sold  commonly,  or  endangemd, 
the  liberty  of  others;  which  certainty  th^  had 
no  right  to  dispose.od 

IIL  Rights  aH»9>aifeet  or  impeiieot. 

Perfect  rights  may  he  asserted  by  fbiaoe,  or, 
what  in  dvU  society  comes  into  the  place  of 
private  force,  by  ceorse  of  law. 

Imperfect  ri^^ts  may  not. 

•Exanqdcs  4j£  peifect  rights.-  A  maaV  right 
to  his  life,  person,  house;  Unr,  if  these  be  at- 
tacked, ha  may  repel  the  attack  by  instant 
violence,  or  punish  the  aggressor  by  law:  a 
jnan*s  right  to  his  estate,  furniture,  dothes, 
money,  and  to  all  ordinary  artkdes  of  proper- 
ty ;  for,  if  they  be  injuriously  taken  from  him, 
he  may  compel  the  author  of  the  injury  to 
noake  restitution  or  satisfaotion. 

Examples  of  impetfect  rights.  ■■In  elections 
or  appointments  to  offices,  where  the  qualifi- 
cationa  are  preKribed,  the  best  qualified  ean- 
didatehas  a  right  to  suoosss;  yet,  if  he  be  re- 
jected, he  has  no  vensedy.  Ue  can  neither 
seize  the  office  by  force,  nor  obtain  redress  at 
law ;  his  right  therefore  is  inqMorfisct.  A  poor 
neighbour  has  a  xjght  to  relief;  yet,  if  it  be 
refused  him,  he  must  not  extort  it.  A  bene- 
factor  has  a  right  to  retams  of  gratitude  from 
the  pecBon  he  has  obliged;  yet,  if  he  meet 
with  none,  he  must  acquiesce.  Children  haw» 
a  right  to  affection  and  education  from  ther 
parents ;  and  parents,  on  their  part,  to  duttr 
and  reverence  from  their  children;  yet,  u 
these  rights  be  on  dther  side  withholden,  there 
iano  eompulsion  by  which  theycan  be  enforced. 

It  may  be  at  first  view  difficult  toapprshsnd 
how  a  person  should  have  a  right  to  a  thing,' 
C2 
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and  y«t  hsre  no  right  to  um  the  mesiu  neoes- 
sary  to  obtain  it.  This  difficulty,  like  moat 
4»then  in  morality,  is  molvable  into  the  ne- 
cessity of  general  xtiles.  The  reader  recollects, 
that  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  ^  right**  to  a 
thing,  when  it  is  '*  consistent  with  the  will 
•f  God*'  that  he  should  possess  it.  So  that 
the  question  is  reduced  to  this :  How  it  conies 
tp  pass  that  it  should  be  consistent  with  the 
will  of  God  that  a  person  should  possess  a  thing, 
and  yet  not  be  consistent  with  the  saine  w3l 
that  he  should  use  force  to  obtain  it?  The  an^ 
swer  is,  that  by  reason  of  the  indeterminate- 
ness,  either  of  the  object,  or  of  the  circum. 
stances  of  the  right,  the  permission  of  force  in 
this  case  would,  in  its  consequence,  lead  to  the 
permission  of  force  in  other  cases,  where  there 
existed  no  right  at  aU.  The  candidate  above 
described  hsis,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  success ; 
but  his  right  depends  upon  his  qualifications, 
for.  instance,  upon  his  oompsratiTO  virtue, 
learning,  &c.  there  must  be  somebody  there- 
fore to  compare  them.  The  existence,  degree, 
and  respective  importance,  of  these  qualifica- 
tions, are  all  indeterminate:  there  must  be 
somebody  therefore  to  determine  them.  To 
allow  the  candidate  to  demand  success  by  force, 
IS  to  make  him  the  judge  of  his  own  qualifi- 
cationa.  You  cannot  do  this,  but  you  must 
make  all  other  candidates  the  same;  which 
would  open  a  door  to  demands  without  num. 
ber,  reason,  or  right.  In  like  manner,  a  poor 
man  has  a  right  to  rdief  firam  the  rich ;  but 
the  mode,  season,  and  quantum  of  that  relief, 
who  shall  contribute  to  it,  or  how  much,  are 
not  ascertained.  Yet  these  points  must  be  as- 
certained, before  a  dahn  to  relief  can  be  pro- 
secuted by  force.  For,  to  allow  the  poor  to 
ascertain  them  for  themselves,  would  be  to  ex- 
pose property  to  so  many  of  these  claims,  that  it 
would  lose  its  value,  or  rather  iu  nature,  that 
IS,  cease  indeed  to  be  property.  The  same  ob- 
servation holds  of  all  other  cases  of  imperfect 
rights ;  not  to  mention,  that  in  the  instances 
of  gratitude,  affection,  reverence,  and  the  like, 
force  is  excluded  by  the  very  idea  of  the  duty, 
which  must  be  vohmtary,  or  cannot  exist  at 
alL 

Wherever  the  right  is  imperfect,  the  oor- 
lesponding  obligation  is  so  too.  I  am  obliged 
to  prefer  thebest  candidate,  to  relieve  the  poor, 
be  grateful  to  my  bene&ctors,  take  care  of  my 
children,  and  reverence  my  parents ;  but  in  all 
these  cases,  my  obligation,  like  their  right,  is 
Imperfect. 

I  call  these  obligations  *'  imperfect,*'  in  con- 
iormity  to  the  established  language  of  writers 
upon  me  subject..  The  term,  however,  seems 
ill  chosen  on  this  account,  that  it  leads  many 
to  imagine,  that  there  is  less  guUt  in  the  vio^ 
lation  o(  an  imperfect  obligation,  than  of  a  per- 
fect one:  which  is  a  grouLodless  notion.  For 
an  obligation  being  perfect  or  imperfect,  de- 
terminea  only  wheUier  violence  may  or  may 
not  be  employed  to  enforce  it ;  and  detennines 


nothing  else.  The  degree  of  guilt  incorred  by 
violating  the  obligation,  is  a  different  thing, 
and  is  determined  by  circumstances  altogether 
independent  of  this  distinction.  A  man  who 
by  a  partial,  prejudiced,  or  cornet  vote,  dis- 
appoints a  worthy  candidate  of  a  itation  in 
life,  upon  which  his  hopes,  possibly,  or  liveli- 
hoodK  depended,  and  who  thereby  grievoasly 
discourages  merit  and  emulation  bk  others, 
commits,  I  am  persuaded,  a  mudi  greater 
crime,  than  if  he  filched  a  book  out  ef  aUbrary, 
or  pi^ed  a  podcet  of  a  handkerchief;  though 
in  the  one  case  he  violateB  only  an  imperfect 
right,  in  the  other  a  perfect  one. 

As  positive  precept*  are  often  indeterminate 
in  thdr  extent,  and  as  the  indeterminateness 
of  an  obligation  is  that  which  makes  it  imper- 
feet ;  it  comes  to  pass,  that  positive  precepts 
commonly  produce  an  imperfect  obligation. 

N^pative  preeepts  or  prohibitioBS,  being  ge- 
nerally precise,  constitute  aeoordingiy  porfect 
obligations^ 

The  fifth  commandment  is  positive,  and  the 
duty  which  resultt  from  it  is  iimperfect. 

The  sixth  commandment  is  negative,  and 
imposes  a  perfect  obligation. 

Religion  and  virtue  find  their  prindpal  ex- 
ercise among  the  imperfect  obligations;  the 
laws  of  dvil  sodety  taking  pretty  good  care  of 
the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XL 

TBK  OEITERAL  IttOHTS  OF  KANKIXO. 

Bt  the  General  rights  of  Mankind,  I  mean 
the  rights  which  belong  to  the  spedes  oollec 
tively ;  the  original  stock,  as  I  may  say,  which 
they  have  since  distributed  among  themselves. 

These  are, 

1.  A  right  to  the  fruits  or  v^gietable  produce 
of  the  earth. 

The  insendble  parts  of  the  creation  are  in- 
capable of  injury ;  and  it  is  nugatory  to  inquire 
into  the  right,  where  the  use  can  be  attended 
with  no  injury.  But  it  may  be  worth  observ- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  an  inference  which  will 
appear  befew,  that,  as  God  had  created  us  with 
a  want  and  desire  of  food,  and  provided  things 
suited  by  their  nature  to  sustain  and  satisfy 
us,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  he  intended 
we  should  apply  these  things  to  that  puiposeu 

2.  A  right  to  the  flesh  of  animals. 

This  is  a  very  diffierent  daim  from  the  for- 
mer. Some  excuse  scwns  necessary  for  the  pain 
and  loss  which  we  occasion  to  brutes,  by  re- 
straining them  of  their  liberty,  mutilating  their 
bodies,  and,  at  kst,  putting  an  end  to  their 
lives  (which  we  suppose  to  be  the  whole  of 
their  existence),  for  our  pleasure  or  conveni* 
ency. 

The  reasons  alleged  in  vindication  of  this 
practice,  are  the  following :  that  the  se^^eral 
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I  of  liralea  being  creirted  to  fny  upon 

>  aDother,  aifonlf  a  kind  of  aiialoggr  to  prove 
that  the  human  species  were  intended  to  feed 
upon  them ;  that,  if  let  alone,  they  would 
orer-nm  the  earth,  and  escfaide  mankind  from 
the  oooqiatian  of  it ;  that  they  are  requited 
for  what  they  euffer  at  oar  hands,  hy  oar  care 
and  protection. 

Upon  which  reaeons  I  would  obfecre^  that 
^  onaftyy  contended  for  is  extremely  lame ; 
sinoe  bnxtea  hare  no  power  to  support  life  by 
any  other  means,  and  since  we  have^  for  the 
whole  human  species  might  subsist  entirely 
upon  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  many 
tnbes  of  Hindoos  actually  do.  The  two  other 
reasona  may  be  Yalid  reaaona,  as  far  as  they 
go;  for,  no  doubt,  olf  man  had  been  supported 
endrely  by  vegetable  food,  a  great  part  of  those 
nn^rw^w  which  die  to  furnish  his  table,  would 
never  have  lived :  but  they  by  no  means  jus- 
tify OOF  right  over  the  lives  of  brutes  to  the 
csctent  in  which  we  ezerdse  it.  What  danger 
Is  there,  for  instance,  of  fish  interfering  with 
qs,  in  the  occupation  o£  their  element  ?  or 
what  do  tee  contribute  to  their  support  or  pre- 
servation? 

It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
defend  this  right  by  any  arguments  which  the 
light  and  order  of  nature  afford ;  and  that  we 
are  beholden  for  it  to  the  permission  recorded 
in  Scripture,  Oen.  iz.  1,  2,  3 :  ^'  And  Ood 
blesaed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them, 
Be  fruitfii],  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
esuth :  and  the  fear  of  you,  and  Uie  dread  of 
you,  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  upon  all 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  de- 
livered ;  every  moving  thing  shall  be  meat  for 
you ;  even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I  given  you 
all  things.*'  To  Adam  and  his  posterity  had 
been  granted,  at  the  creation,  '^  every  green 
herb  for  meat,*' and  nothing  moreu  Inthelast 
danse  of  the  pmage  now  produced,  the  old 
grant  is  redted,  and  extended  to  the  flesh  of 
animals;  *^  even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I 
given  you  all  things.**  But  this  was  not  till 
after  the  flood;  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
tedihtvian  world  had  therefore  no  such  per- 
mission,  that  we  know  oC  Whether  they  ac- 
toally  refrained  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  is 
another  question.  Abel,  we  read^  was  a  keeper 
of  eheep  9  and  for  what  purpose  nekept  them, 
except  for  food,  is  difficult  to  say  (unless  it 
were  sacrifices) :  might  not,  however,  some  of 
the  stricter  sects  anM>ng  the  antediluvians  be 
scrupulous  as  to  this  point  ?  and  might  not 
Noah  and  his  £Knily  be  of  this  description  t 
for  it  is  not  probable  that  God  would  publish 
a  permission,  to  authorise  a  practice  which  had 
never  been  di^mted. 

Wanton,  and,  what  is  worse,  studied  eroelty 
tobcutes,  b  certainly  wrong,  as  ooming  within 
one  of  thiese  reasons. 


From  lessen  then,  or  nveiation,  or  from 
both  together,  it  i^pears  to  be  Ood' Ahnighty's 
intention,  that  the  productions  of  the  earth 
should  be  lulled  te  the  sustentation  of  human 
life.  Ck>nsequendy  all  waste  and  misapplica- 
tion of  these  productions,  is  contrary  to  the 
Divine,  intention  and  will;  and  thereforo 
wrong,  for  the  same  reason  that  any  other 
crimeisso^  8uoh  as,  what  is  related  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  oonverting  of  twenty  ma- 
nors  into  a  forest  for  huntings  or,  which  is 
not  much  better,  suffering  them  to  continue 
in  that  state;  or  the  letting  of  laige  tracts  of 
land  lie  barren,  becanse  tlie  owner  cannot  cul- 
tivate them,  nor  will  part  with  them  to  those 
who  can;  or  destroying,  or  sitBering  to  perish, 
great  part  of  an  article  of  human  provision,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  romainder, 
(which  is  said  to  have  been,  till  lately,  the  case 
with  fish  caught  upon  the  English  coast;)  or 
diminishiTig  the  breed  of  animah,  by  a  wan- 
ton, or  improvident,  consumption  of  the  young, 
as  of  the  spawn  of  shell-fish,  or  the  ^  of  sal* 
mon,  by  the  use  of  unlawful  nets,  or  at  impro- 
per seasonsx  to  this  head  may  also  be  refen^ed, 
what  is  the  same  evil  in  A  smaller  way,  the  ex. 
pending  of  human  food  on  superfluous  dc^or 
hofses ;  and,  lastly,  the  reducmg  qf  the  quan- 
tity, in  order  to  alter  the  quality,  and  to  alter 
it  generally  for  the  worse ;  as  the  distillation 
of  spirits  fiom  bread-corn,  the  boiling  down  of 
solid  meat  for  sauces,  essences,  && 

This  seems  to  be  the  iesHu  which  onr  8»v{- 
our,  after  his  manner,  inculcates,  when  he  bids 
his  disciples  *^  gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  be  lost.**  And  it  opens  indeed  a  new 
field  of  duty.  Schemes  of  wealth  or  profit, 
prompt  the  active  part  of  mankind  to  cast 
about,  how  they  may  convert  their  property  to 
the  most  advantage;  and  their  own  advantage, 
and  that  of  the  pubUc,  4X>ramonly  concur.  But 
it  has  not  as  yet  entered  into  the  minds  of  man- 
kind, to  redeot  that  it  is  a  db^y*,  to  add  what 
we  can  to  the  cosnnon  stock  of  provision,  by* 
extracting  out  of  our  estates  the  most  thev  will 
yield ;  or  that  it  is  any  sin  to  neglect  this. 

Fhxn  die  same  intention  of  God  Almighty, 
we  also  deduce  another  conclusion,  namely, 

that  nothing  ooght  to  be  made  exclusive  pro- 
perty, which  can  be  oonveniently  enjoyed  in 


It  is  the  general  intention  of  God  Almighty, 
that  the  produce  of  the  earth  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  man.  This  appears  from  die  constitn- 
tum  of  nature ;  or,  if  yon  will,  from  his  ex- 
press deGhuradon ;  and  this  is  all  that  appears 
at  first.  Under  this  general  donadon,  one  man 
has  the  asme  light  as  another.  Youphidcan 
apple  from  a  tree,  or  takea  lamb  from  aflock, 
for  your  immediate  use  and  nourishment,  and 
I  do  the  same;  and  we  both  plead  for  what 
we  do,  the  general  intention  c^  the  Supreme 
Proprietor.  So  for  all  is  right  >  but  you  can- 
not daim  the  whole  tree,  or  the  wht^  flock; 
and  exclude  me  from  any  sjQlhSvOf  them,  and 
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plead  ibis  fmend  intsntlm  for  i»luit  yoo  do. 
The  plea  will  not  gerre  you ;  ydU  nniiC  show 
■ometliiiig  mora^  You  ttmst  ahow,  hjr  pn)b»* 
ble  ainfumenti  st  Ifaet,  that  it  n  God's  mten- 
tion,  that  these  tMngs  sho\ild  be  potroeHedooC 
to  individmls ;  and  that  tke  estaUished  dls- 
Irihottoo,  under  which  yeu  okfni,  shcmM  6e 
npboldou  Show  me  th&,  and  I  am  satisfied. 
.  Bat  uMil  this  ba  shown,  th»  g|«nend  iiit«n. 
turn,  which  has  beenuadef  appear,  and  which 
is  all  that  does  appear,  dNBt  prtrail ;  and,  nii» 
der  that,  my  title  ii  as  good  as  youn.  Now 
'there  is  nosaipuinent  to  indued  sufch  a  presamp* 
tion,  bat  one;  that  the  tihhi|;  easnot  be  en- 
Joyed  at  all,  or  enjoyed  with  the  same,  or  with 
neariy  the  same  adraotage,  while  it  eontinnes 
in  oommon,  as  when  appropriated.  This  is 
trae,  where  there  is  not  enongh  for  all,  or 
where  the  artide  in  question  requires  eare  or 
labour  in  the  production  or  preserrution :  but 
where  no  suoh  reason  obtains,  and  the  thmg 
IS  in  its  nature  capable  of  being  enjoyed  by  as 
many  as  will,  it  seems  an  arbitrary  usurpation 
upon  the  rights  of  manddnd,  to  confine  the 
Use  of  it  to  any. 

If  a  medicinal  spring  were  dtseorered  hk  a 
piece  of  ground  which  was  prirate  property,  co- 
pious enough  for  erery  purpose  to  which  it 
could  be  applied,  I  would  cward  a  oomueAsathm 
to  the  owner  of  Aefinsld,  and  aUberal  profit  to 
the  anthor  of  the  diBcorery,  espedally  if  he  had 
bestowed  pains  or  expense  upon  the  search : 
blit  I  question  whether  any  human  laws  would 
be  justified,  or  would  justify  the  owner,  in  pro- 
hihf  ting  mankind  from  the  use  of  the  water,  or 
setting  such  a  price  upon  it  aS  would  i^ost 
amount  to  a  pn^Ution. 

If  there  be  fisheries^  which  0e  inixhaiisti- 
ble,  as  the  cod^fishery  upon  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  herring-fishery  in  the  Bri. 
tish  seas,  are  said  to  be ;  then  all  those  con- 
ventions, by  which  one  or  two  nations  dafan 
to  themselves^  and  guaranty  to  eadi  other,  the 
exdusire  enjoyment  of  these  fisheries,  are  to 
many  encroachments  upan  the  general  r%hts 
of  mankind. 

Updn  the  same  prhudpleaay  be  determined 
a  question,  wiiioh  makes  a  great  figure  in  books 
of  natural  law,  ulrmi  fMors  tk  Ubetum  f  that 
IS,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  the  exdnsiTe 
right  of  navigating  particular  seas,  o^  a  control 
over  the  datigation  of  these  seas,  can  be  ckiim. 
ed,  oonaistenUywiththelawof  natorerbyanv 
nation  ?  What  is  necessary  iior  eaeh  astion^s 
safety,  we  allow  »  as  their  own  bays^  ereeka, 
and  harbours,  the  sea  osntiguous  to^  that  is, 
within  caiuton^ehol,  or  tiiree  leagues  of  their 
coast:  and  upon.tlii8  principle  of  aBfety-(if  up. 
on  any  principle,)  must  be  defitnded  thedaim 
of  the  Venetian  Stato  to  the  Adriaaier  of  Den. 
mark  to  the  Baltic  8e%  and  of  OiMt  Britahi 
to  the  seas  which  inrest  the  islaBd.  B«it,wfae& 
Spain  asserts  »ri^  to  tibe  Padfic  Ooaaa,  or 
Portugal  to  the  Indian  Seat,  ar  when  any  na- 
tion extendf  its  pittonsions  much  beyond  the 


limita  of  ^  6vni  ferritorics,  they  erept  a  cifaftti 
which  interferes  with  the  benevolent  designs  of 
Providence,  and  whidi  no  human  anthoricy  caik 
justify. 

9.  Antflhtit'riffit,  whhsfa  may  Be  called  a  go. 
nerri  rlj^ht,  as  it  is  incidental  to  every  man  wh6 
w  in  a  sitnation  to  dhfan  it,  Is  die  right  tff  ex- 
treme necessity ;  by  which  is  meant,  a  ri^ht  to 
uto  or  ditsttby  another's  property  when  it  is 
Necessary  fbr  our  own  preservation  to  do  so  $ 
as  a  right  to  take,  without  or  against  the  own- 
er*s  leave,  the  first  food,  dotfaes,  or  s&dter,  we 
meet  wi^,  when  we  are  in  danger  of  perishfng 
through  want  of  them ;  a  right  to  throw  goods 
overboard  to  save  the  diip ;  or  to  pulf  down  a 
house,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  fire ; 
and  a  fi6w  other  instances  of  die  same  khid.  Of 
whjdi  right  the  foundation  seems  to  be  this  t 
that  when  propei-ty  was  first  instituted,  the  in- 
stitudon  was  not  intended  tooperato  to  the  de- 
struction of  any ;  therefore  when  such  conse* 
quences  would  follow,  all  regard  to  it  is  super- 
seded. Or  rather,  perhaps,  these  are  die  few 
cases,  where  the  parUcular  consequence  ezeeeds 
die  general  consequence ;  where  the  retnoto 
mischief  resulting  from  the  violatioirof  the  ge- 
neral rule,  is  overbalanced  by  the  immediato 
advantage. 

Restitution,  however,  is  due,  when  in  our 
power :  because  the  laws  of  pro^jerty  are  to  be 
adhered  to,  so^  as  consists  with  safety ;  and 
because  restitution,  which  is  one  of  those  laws, 
supposes  the  danger  to  be  over.  But  what  is 
to  be  restored  ?  Not  the  full  value  of  the  pro- 
perty  destroyed,  but  what  it  was  worth  at  the 
time  of  destroying  it ;  which,  considering  the 
danger  it  was  in  of  perishing,  might  be  very 
Htde. 


BOOK  III. 
RELATIVE  mjTIKS. 


PART  L 


OF  RELATIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  ARE 
DBTSBMIVATl}. 


GHAPTBR  I, 
or  P&OPSXTT. 

Ip  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field 
of  com :  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where 
and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  mndi  as  it 
wanted,  and  no  more)  you  should  see  ninety- 
nine  of  them  gatfaerkig  ilkthey  got,  into  4 
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fcM^;  wm&ning  mtdihtg  hit  fkmmkwm^  bt 
thedntf  HiddMN«u0;  kMytef  iMiliM^for 
OM,  and  tlwl  iIm  WMkest,  pxtiiin  tmnm*  pi- 
gwncftlM  flock}  iMiig Mufti,  mid  lobkfaigr 
«D,  aB  tha  wkitor,  vidki  dils  am  wm  dataor. 
fa^tfanMringabaot^aiidwasdagit;  and  if  a 
IHgaonmofa  haidy  or  Imagrf  tliaa  tha  ml, 
tooelied  a  gnin  of  tha  hoard,  all  tha^than  fly. 
ing  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to  piaoes  |  if  yoa 
ilwuld  tea  iJiii,  yoo  would  aae  nothing  more 
than  what  is  aWy  day  prMtiaadandeetablUh- 
ed  antiong  man.  Among  men,  you  aee  the 
BMMty.iaiil  ulna  toOing  and  ■amiingr  tagathcr 
a  heap  of  luperfluitiae  ftr  one  (and  tliii  one 
too,  oftanthnoi  the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the 
whale  aet,  a  child,  a  women,  a  madman,  or  a 
Aol ;)  gattfaig  nothing  te  thamsekea  all  die 
wUla,  but  a  Htda  of  tha  eoanest  ^  tha  ptovi. 
■OB,  wbiah  tiiair  own  industry  praduees ;  look- 
ing qviatiy  an,  while  they  sea  the  fruits  of  all 
their  labour  spent  or  spodled;  and  if  one  of  tiie 
r  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard, 


Ike  ockers  joining  against  him  and  hanging 
him  te  «ba  thalt 


CHAPTER  II. 

TKX  V8K  OF  THE  IlTSTtTVTIOir  09 
P&OPEETT. 

Tasmc  mast  be  some  rery  important  ad< 
vantages  to  aeeoont  for  an  institution,  whidi, 
in  thaTiaw  of  it  aboregiran,  is  so  pamdoxical 
andunnatufaL 

The  principal  of  these  advanteges  are  the 
JoOowing: 

I.  It  increases  the  produee  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  Hke  oars,  produoes 
Kttle  witlMKit  ooltiriition  s  and  none  would  be 
ftmnd  willing  to  cultivate  the  ground,  if  others 
ware  to  be  admitted  to  tn  ecpial  shu«  of  the 
produce.  The  seme  is  tmeof  the  care  of  docks 
sod  herds  of  tame  animals. 

Cralia  and  acorns,  red  deer,  rabbits,  game, 
and  fisli,  are  all  which  wa  should  have  to  sub- 
sist upon  in  this  country,  if  we  tinsted  to  the 
spontaneous  productiens  of  the  soil ;  and  it 
lares  not  mudi  better  with  other  countries.  A 
nation  of  North  Aioerican  savagiis,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  win  take  up,  and  be  half- 
itarred  iqKm,  a  tract  of  land,  which  in  Europe, 
and  with  European  management,  would  be  suf- 
fidant  for  tha  mamtenanoe  of  as  many  thoa» 


in  soma  ftrtBa  eolla,  tq^eAer  with  great 
abundance  offish  upon  tiirir  coasts,  and  in  re* 
giena  wheta  cklhes  are  utmeoessary,  a  consi- 
derabla  d^graa  of  peiKdataon  may  subsist  with, 
out  property  in  hmd ;  wMeh  i«  the  case  in  the 
idanAi  of  Otaheitat  but  iE  less  fhvonred  si« 
tuationti  ni  In  tko  country  of  New  Zcahmd, 


thoo^  lids  sort  of  property  obtain  in  a  small 
degree^  the  inhabitants,  Ibr  wantof  a  more  se- 
cure and  regular  establishment  of  it,  are  driTcta 
oftentimes  by  tha  scarcity  of  prorision  to  da» 
▼our  one  another. 

IL  It  preserves  the  produce  of 'tha  earth  to 
maturity. 

We  may  judge  what  would  be  the  effects  of 
a  community  of  right  to  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  from  the  trifling  specimens  which  we 
see  of  it  at  present.  A  cherry-tree  In  a  hedge- 
row, nuts  in  a  wood,  thegrsin  of  anunstinted 
posture,  are  seldom  of  much  advantage  to  any 
body,  beeliuee  people  do  not  wait  for  the  pro- 
Mon  of  reaping  them.  Com,  if  any  were 
sown,  would  never  ripen ;  kmbs  and  calves 
would  aevergrowup  to  sheep  and  cow8,t)ecause 
tha  first  petson  that  met  them  would  reflect, 
that  he  had  better  take  them  as  they  wre,  than 
leave  them  for  another. 

III.  It  presents  eontestSb 

War  and  wast6,  tmnuH  and  confusion,  must 
be  unavoidahle  and  eternal,  where  there  is  not 
enough  for  alL  and  where  there  are  no  rules 
to  adjust  the  dlviskm* 

IV.  It  improtw  the  cottveniener  of  living. 
This  it  does  two  ways.    It  enables  mankind 

to  divide  themscives  into  distinct  professions  ; 
which  Is  impessib]e,unless  a  man  can  ezdmnge 
the  productions  of  his  own  art  for  what  he 
wants  from  others ;  and  enohange  implies  pro* 
perty.  Much  of  the  advantage  irfcivBised  over 
savage  life,  depends  upon  this.  When  a  man 
is  from  necessity  his  own  tailor,  tent-maker, 
carpenter,  code,  huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it 
is  not  poMde  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any  of 
his  callings.  Hence  the  rude  habitations,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  and  implements,  of  savages  ; 
and  the  tedious  langdi  of  tfane  which  all  their 
operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts,  by  which 
the  aoooDunodations  of  human  lifSe  are  supplied, 
by  iq;^iopriatinff  to  the  artist  the  benefit  of  his 
discoveries  and  Improvements ;  without  \riudi 
appropriation,  ingenuity  will  never  be  exerted 
with  effect. 

Upon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce,  that  even 
the  poorest  and  the  worst  provided,  in  coun* 
tries  where  property  and  the  conaequenoes  of 
property  prevafl,  are  in  a  better  situation,  with 
respect  to  food,  ndment,  houses,  and  what  are 
called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  any  are  in 
plaees  where  most  things  remain  in  common* 

The  bahmce,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
must  preponderate  in  fo^aour  of  property  with 
a  manifest  and  great  eacess. 

Inequality  of  property,  in  the  dcgreein  whidi 
it  esdsts  in  most  countries  of  £urope,  abstracu 
edlv  considered,  is  an  evil  t  but  it  is  an  evil 
wluch  flows  from  those  rules  concerning  the 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  property,  by  iriikh 
men  are  incited  to  industry,  and  by  intiA  the 
object  of  their  hidustry,  is  rendered  secure  and 
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valuable.  If  thtralw  any  giwl  inequality  iin* 
connected  with  this  origin,  it  e.ught  to  be  oor- 
rected* 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HUTORY  OF  PEOFEKTY. 

The  fint  objects  of  property  were  the  fruita 
which  a  man  gathered,  and  Uie  wild  animalt 
he  caught ;  next  to  these,  the  tents  or  houses 
which  he  built,  the  tools  be  made  use  of  to 
catch  or  prepais  his  food ;  and  afterwards  wea- 
pons  of  war  and  offence.  Many  of  the.eavage 
tribes  in  North  America  have  adranoed  no  fi^- 
ther  than  this  yet;  for  they  are  said  to  reap 
UuBir  hanrest,  and  return  the  produce  of  their 
market  with  foreigners,  into  the  common  hoard 
or  treasury  of  the  tribe.  Plooks  and  henk  of 
tawe  animals  soon  became  property;  Abel, 
the  second  from  Adam,  iras  a  keqier  of  sheep; 
sheep  and  oxen,  camels  and  asses,  composed 
the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  as  they 
do  still  of  the  modem  Arabs.  As  the  world 
was  first  peopled  in  the  East,  whero  thero  ^x- 
isted  a  groat  scarcity  of  water,  wells  probably 
were  next  made  property;  as  we  learn  from 
the  frequent  and  serious  mention  of  them  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  contentions  and  trea- 
ties About  them  * ;  and  from  iu  being  record- 
ed, among  the  most  memorable  achierements 
of  very  eminent  men,  that  they  dug  or  dis- 
covered a  welL  Land,  which  is  now  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  property,  which  alone  our  laws 
call  reid  property,  and  regard  upon  all  occa- 
sions with  such  peculiar  attention,  was  proba- 
bly not  made  property  in  any  country,  tall  long 
after  the  institution  of  many  other  species  of 
property,  that  is,  till  the  country  becsn^  po- 
pulous, and  tillage  began  to  be  thought  o£ 
The  first  partition  of  an  estate  which  we  read 
of,  was  that  which  took  place  between  Abram 
and  Ix>t,  and  was  one  of  the  simplest  imagin- 
able :  *^  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then 
'*  I  wiU  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart  to 
<'  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 
There  are  no  traces  of  property  in  land  in  Csb- 
sar*8  account  of  Britain;  Uttle  of  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  patriarchs ;  none  of  it  found 
amongst  the  nations  of  North  America ;  the 
Scythians  are  expressly  said  to  have  a^ropri- 
ated  their  cattle  and  houses,  but  to  have  left 
their  land  in  common. 

Property  in  immoveables  continued  at  first 
no  longer  than  the  occupation :  that  is,  so  long 
as  a  man*s  family  continued  in  posMSsion  of  a 
cave,  or  whilst  his  flocks  depastured  upon  a 
neighbouringhill,no  one  attemp^  or  thought 
he  had  a  right,  to  disturb  or  drive  thepi  out  i 
but  when  the  man  quitted  his  cave,  or  chang- 
ed his  pasture,  the  fiirst  who  found  thein  un- 
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occopied,  entered  upon  them,  by  tlw  same  tMe 
ashispgedecesaors;  and  made  way  in  his  torn 
for  any  one  that  happoied  to  succeed  him.  All 
mora  permanent  property  in  land  was  prob*- 
bly  posterior  to  civil  government  and  to  laws  i 
and  therefore  settled  by  these,  or  according  lo 
thu  will  of  the  z«igni|ig  chiefL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IM  WBAT  TBS  EIGHT  OT  PBOPBETY  It 
roUVIMSIk 

We  now  speak  of  Property  In  Land ;  and 
there  is  m  difficulty  in  explaining  the  origin  of 
thb  property,  consistently  with  the  law  of  na. 
turo;  for  the  land  was  once,  no  doubt,  com- 
mon ;  and  the  question  is,  how  any  jparticular 
part  of  it  could  justly  be  taken  out  of  the  com- 
mon, and  so  appropriated  to  the  first  owner, 
as  to  give  hini  a  better  right  to  it  than  others ; 
and,  what  Is  more,  a  right  to  exclude  all  others 
from  it. 

Moralists  have  given  many  different  ac- 
counts of  this  matter ;  which  diversity  alone, 
perhaps,  is  a  proof  that  none  of  them  are  sa- 
tisfactory. 

One  tells  us  that  mankind,  when  they  suf- 
fered a  particular  person  to  occupy  a  piepe  of 
ground,  by  tacit  consent  relinqiushed  their 
right  to  it ;  and  as  the  piece  of  ground,  they 
say,  belonged  to  mankind  collectively,  and 
mankind  £us  gave  up  their  right  to  the  first 
peaceable  occupier,  it  thenceforward  became 
his  property,  and  no  one  afterwards  had  a  right 
to  molest  him  in  it. 

The  objection  to  this  account  is,  that  con- 
sent can  nevpr  b^  presumed  from  silcoice,  where 
the  person  whose  consent  is  required  knows 
nothing  abo^t  the  matter ;  which  must  have 
been  the  case  with  all  ipankind,  except  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  appro- 
priation was  made.  Aiid  to  suppose  that  the 
piece  of  ground  previously  belonged  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  they  had  a  just  power 
of  conferring  a  right  to  it  upon  whom  they 
pleased,  »  to  suppose  the  question  resolved, 
and  a  partition  of  land  to  have  already  taken 
place. 

Another  lays,  that  each  man's  lunbs  and  la- 
bour are  his  own  exclusively ;  that,  by  occu- 
pying %  piece  of  ground,  a  man  inseparably 
mixes  his  labour  with  it ;  by  which  means  the 
piece  of  ground  becomes  thenceforward  his 
own,  as  you  cannot  take  it  from  him  without 
depriving  him  at  the  same  time  of  something 
which  is  indisputably  hit. 

This  is  Mr.  Locke's  solutioa;  and  seems 
indeed  a  £ur  reason,  whero  the  value  of  the 
labour  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the 
v<Jue  of  the  thing ;  or  where  the  thing  derives 
its  chief  use  and  value  from  the  labour.  Thus 
game  and  fish,  though  they  becommon  whiht 
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•ft  faurge  in  die  wools  or  witor,  InitMiily  be- 
i  jhB  property  of  tKe  penoa  that  catdiM 
i;  beeanae  an  animal,  when  caof^t,  is 
I  mare  Taloable  than  wbmi  at  liberty;  and 
thlf  increaae  of  valae^  iHiich  is  inseparable 
from,  and  makes  a  great  part  of,  the  whole 
▼ahie,  is  strictly  the  property  of  the  lowler  or 
fishennan,  being  the  produce  of  his  perBonal 
Jaboiir.  For  tbe  nme  reason,  wood  or  iron, 
mannfiwtored  into  utensHs,  becooaes  the  pro- 
perty oi  the  manu&cturer ;  because  the  Taloe 
of  the  workmanship  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Tmitfriali  And  upon  a  similar  principle^  a  par- 
cel of  unappropriated  ground,  which  a  man 
ahoold  pare,  bom,  plough,  hamnr,  and  sow, 
for  the  production  of  com,  would  justly  enough 
be  thereby  made  his  own.  But  tJiis  will  hard- 
ly hold,  in  the  manner  it  has  besn  applied,  of 
taiunip  a  ceremonious  possenion  of  a  tract  of 
land^ai  narigatorsdoof  new-disooTered  isUinds, 
by  erecting  a  standard,  engraving  an  inacrip- 
tioB,  or  publishing  a  prodiaoatlon  to  the  birds 
and  beasu;  or  of  turning  your  cattle  into  a 
pieoe  of  ground,  letting  up  a  landmark,  dig- 
ging a  ditch,  or  planting  a  hedge  round  it. 
Nor  will  even  the  clearing,  manuring,  and 
ploughing  of  a  field,  give  Oi»  first  occupier  a 
right  to  it  in  perpetuity,  and  after  this  culti- 
Tadon  and  all  effecU  of  it  are  ceased. 

Another,  and  in  my  opinion  a  better,  ac- 
count of  the  first  right  of  ownership,  is  the 
following:  that,  as  God  has  provided  these 
things  lev  the  use  of  all,  he  has  of  consequence 
given  each  leave  to  take  of  them  wlmt  he 
wants  s  by  virtue  therefore  of  this  leave,  a  man 
may  ^ipropriste  what  he  stands  in  need  of  to 
his  own  use,  without  asking,  or  waiting  for, 
the  oonseut  of  others  j  in  like  manner  as,  when 
an  entertainment  is  provided  for  the  freehold- 
efs  of  a  county,  each  freeholder  goes,  and  eats 
and  drinks  what  he  wants  or  chooses,  without 
having  or  waitiiig  for  the  consent  of  the  other 
guerts. 

But  then  this  reason  justifies  property,  as 
tar  as  neee«aries  alone,  or,  at  the  most,  as  far 
aa  a  competent  provision  for  our  natural  exi- 
gencies. For,  in  the  entertainment  we  speak 
of  (allowing  the  comparison  to  hold  in  all 
points,)  althou^  every  particular  freeholder 
nay  sit  down  and  eat  tUl  hebe  satisfied,  with. 
oot  any  other  leave  than  that  of  tJie  master  of 
the  Ceest,  or  any  other  proof  of  that  leave,  than 
the  general  invitation,  or  the  manifest  design 
with  whidk  the  entertauiment  is  provided ;  yet 
yon  would  hardly  permit  any  one  to  fill  his 
pockets  or  his  wallet,  or  to  carry  away  with 
him  a  quantity  of  provision  to  be  hoarded  up, 
or  wasted,  or  given  to  his  dogs,  or  stewed 
down  into  saooes,  or  converted  into  articles  of 
aoperiluous  luxury ;  especially  ii;  by  so  doing, 
he  pinched  the  guests  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

These  ere  the  accounts  that  have  been  given 
of  the  natter  by  the  best  writers  upon  the  sub- 
^ect|  ^uty  were  these  aeeonats  peiiectly  une&- 


oeptlonable^  their  wMdd  none  of  thein:  I  fear, 
avail  us  In  vindicating  our  present  datms  of 
property  in  land,  unless  it  were  more  probable 
than  it  is,  that  our  estates  were  actually  ac* 
quired  at  first,  in  some  of  the  ways  which  these 
accounts  suppose ;  and  that  a  regular  regard 
had  been  paid  to  justice,  in  everv  successive 
transmission  of  them  since  $  for,  if  one  h'nk  in 
the  chain  fail,  every  title  posterior  to  it  falls 
to  the  ground. 
The  real  foundation  of  oar  right  is,  TBS 

LAW  OP  THE  LAND. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Ood,  that  the  produce 
of  the  earth  be  applied  to  the  use  of  man :  this 
intention  cannot  bie  fulfilled  without  establish, 
ing  property ;  it  is  consistent,  therefore,  with 
his  will,  that  property  be  established.  The 
land  cannot  be  divided  into  separate  property, 
without  leaving  it  to  the  law  of  the  country 
to  rsgulate  that  division :  it  is  consistent  there* 
fore  with  the  same  will,  that  the  law  should 
regulate  the  division ;  and,  consequenUy,  **  con* 
sistent  with  the  will  of  God,"  or  '^  right,"  that 
I  should  possess  that  share  which  these  rego- 
Uitions  assign  me. 

By  whatever  dreuitoos  train  of  reasoning 
yon  attempt  to  derive  this  right,  it  must  ter* 
minateat  last  in  the  will  of  God  $  the  straight* 
est  therefore,  and  shortest  way  of  arriving  at 
this  will,  is  the  best. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  my  right  to  an  es- 
tate does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  manner 
or  justice  of  the  original  acquisition;  nor  up. 
on  the  justice  of  each  subsequent  change  of  pos- 
session. It  is  not,  for  instance,  the  less,  n6r 
ought  it  to  he  impeached,  because  the  estate 
was  taken  possession  of  at  first  by  a  family  of 
aboriginalBritons,whohappened  to  be  stronger 
than  their  neighbours;  nor  because  the  British 
possessor  was  turned  out  by  a  Roman,  or  the 
Boman  by  a  Sscson  invader;  nor  because  it  was 
seized,  without  cokmr  of  right  or  reason,  by  a 
follower  of  the  Norman  adventurer;  from 
whom,  after  many  interruptions  of  fraud  and 
violence,  it  has  at  length  devolved  to  me. 

Nor  does  the  owner's  right  depend  upon  the 
esjMdSsmy  of  the  law  which  gives  it  to  him. 
On  one  side  of  a  brook,  an  estate  descends  to 
the  eldest  son ;  on  the  other  side,  to  all  the 
children  alike.  The  right  of  the  cbdmants  un- 
der both  laws  of  inheritance  is  equal;  though 
the  expediency  of  such  opposite  rules  must  ne- 
cessarily be  difiTerent. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down  upon  this 
subject,  apparently  tend  to  a  conclusion  of  which 
a  bad  use  is  apt  to  be  made.  As  the  right  of 
property  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  keep 
and  take  every  thing  which  the  law  will  allow 
him  to  keep  and  tiSce ;  which  in  many  cases 
will  authorise  the  most  flagitious  chicanery.  If 
a  creditor  upon  a  simple  contrsct  neglect  to  d»« 
mand  his  debt  for  six  years,  the  debtor  may  re- 
fuse to  pay  it ;  would  it  ber^  therefore  to 
do  so,  where  he  is  contcious^f^be  Jostice  of 
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on*  fenv  of  i««»eoMnot  s  bHgidn  (otlMr  thiui 
far  mitumt iiii),  he  may  mmA  hbfjktMag 
1m  minority:  Iwt  wouM  tUe  be  a  fair  pies, 
wkeie  the  bvgaui  wae  origkHOly  jwt  P— The 
dininction  to  be  taken  m  aidi  caiee  it  this : 
With  the  law,  we  acknowlsdgie,  Tendcs  the  4ii- 
poeal  of  proiMgrty:  ao  loaf,  thenfora,  aa  we 
keq>  within  the  deaignand  intention o£  a  )mvr^ 
that  law  will  juatify  ua  aa  well  in/oro  amtoU 
mttkBy  aa  infoiro  hmumo^  whatoTer  be  the  equi- 
ty  or  expediency  of  the  law  itaelf.  But  when 
we  conrert  to  one  purpoae,  a  rule  or  esprenion 
of  law,  which  ia  intended  for  another  purpoae, 
then  we  plead  in  our  juatificationa  not  the  in- 
fention  of  the  law,  but  the  worda  {  that  ia,  we 
plead  a  dead  letter,  which  can  aigniff  natUng ; 
far  wnrda  wUhomi  meaning  or  intention,  haire 
no  force  or  effect  in  jnatice ;  mndileea,  words 
taken  oonlrafy  te  the  meaning  and  mtention 
of  the  speaker  or  writer.  To  apply  this  dia* 
tinction  to  the  exampka  just  now  proposed : — 
in  order  to  protect  men  agahist  antiquated 
dsmanda,  from  whicb  it  ia  not  probable  they 
ahould  have  preserved  the  evidence  of  their  die* 
charge,  the  law  preGribes  a  limited  time  to  oer- 
tain  apedea  of  private  seeoritasa,  beyond  whidi 
it  will  not  enforce  them,  or  lend  its 
to  the  recovery  ef  the  delrt.  If  amanboigno- 
rant  or  dubious  of  the  justice  of  the  demand 
made  upon  him,  he  may  conscientiously  plead 
this  limitation ;  Ymaaaaithe  afpSk$  the  mie  ^ 
law  1o  Uh8  fmrpou  for  vhkh  U  wat  intended. 
But  when  he  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  of  the  i^ 
ality  of  which  he  is  conscious,  he  cannot,  as 
before,  plead  the  intention  of  the  statute,  and 
the  supreme  authority  of  law,  unless  he  could 
show,  that  the  law  irOended  to  interpose  its  su* 
preme  authority,  to  acquit  men  of  debts,  of  the 
existence  and  justice  of  which  they  were  them- 
selves sensible.  A^rain,  to  preserve  youth  from 
the  practices  and  iKn^oaitions  to  which  their  in- 
experience exposes  them,  the  law  Compels  the 
payment  of  no  debts  inciured  within  a  certain 
age,  nor  the  peribrmance  of  any  engagements, 
SKcept  for  such  necessaries  as  are  suited  to  their 
condition  and  fortunes.  If  a  young  person 
therefore  peroetve  that  he  has  been  practised 
•r  impoaed  upon,  he  may  honestly  avail  him- 
aelf  of  the  privilege  of  his  nonage,  to  defeat  the 
eixcnmvention.  But,  if  he  ahdter  himself  un- 
der this  privilege,  to  avoid  a  fiur  obligation,  or 
an  equitable  contract,  he  extends  the  privilc^ 
t6  a  case,  in  wMdh  it  is  not  allowed  by  inten- 
tion of  law,  and  in  which  consegnently  it  does 
net,  la  natural  justice^  exist* 


Ai  property  is  the  prineipal  snhjeet  of  joa- 
tice,  or  of  ^^  the  determinate  rebtive  dvties,*' 
we  have  put  down  what  we  hid  to  say  upon 
•<  in  the  &rst  pbiee :  we  now  proceed  to  state 
these  duties  in  the  best  order  we  can. 


PROKISES. 


L  Ff<mmkei^eB(heMlff&tUmiopetfi^ 


II.  tnviheieefueprmideee  mtetffhe  trUerprtted, 

III.  in  whtd  eates  pi  mdmt  are  not  bmSng. 

I.  Ffimu^eneeASMigalhniopefformpro* 


They  who  ai^gne  ftcm  innate  mond  piiucU 
^es,  suppose  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  proh. 
mises  to  oe  one  of  them ;  but  without  sssum« 
ing  this,  or  any  thing  dse,  without  proof,  th« 
obygation  to  perform  promises  may  be  dedne* 
ed  from  the  necessity  of  such  a  conduct  to  the 
weU-being,  or  the  existence  indeed,  of  humaa 
sodety. 

Men  act  fivjn  expectation*  Sxpectation  is 
in  most  cases  deteroiined  by  the  assusanoes  and 
engagements  which  we  receive  fttm  others.  If 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  these  as* 
suntnoss,  it  would  be  Inyoisible  to  know  what 
judgment  to  farm  of  many  future  events,  ot 
how  to  regulate  our  conduct  with  respect  to 
them.  G<mfidence  therafore  in  promises,  is  es* 
sentiftl  to  the  intercoune  of  hunan  Hfe;  be- 
OBUse,  without  it,  the  greatest  part  of  <Mir  eon* 
duct  would  proceed  upon  chance^  But  there 
could  be  no  eonfldeoee  in  promises,  if  men  were 
not  obliged  to  perfortn  them  |  the  obKgatifm 
tiierefat«  to  perform  promises,  is  essential  to 
the  sasne  ends,  and  in  the  same  degree. 

Some  may  imagine,  that  if  this  obHgatioa 
were  suspended,  a  general  caution  and  mutual 
distrust  would  ensue,  which  might  does  wdl s 
but  this  is  imagined,  without  considering  how, 
every  hour  of  our  lives,  we  trust  to,  and  depend 
upon,  othersi  and  how  impossible  It  Is,  to  stir 
a  step,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  sit  still  a  mssnent^ 
without  such  trust  laid  dependence.  I  am  now 
writing  at  my  esee,  not  doubting  (or  rather 
never  distrusting,  and  therefore  never  thinking 
about  it)  that  the  butcher  will  send  in  tike  jofail 
of  meat  which  I  ordered ;  that  his  ser«rant  w91 
bring  it ;  that  my  cocdi  wiU  Aress  it ;  that  my 
footman  wiU  serve  it  up  i  that  I  shall  find  it 
upon  taUe  at  one  o'clock.  Yet  have  I  netiiing 
for  all  this,  but  the  promise  of  the  bnteher,  and 
the  imidied  promise  of  his  servant  and  minew 
And  the  same  holds  of  tiM  most  important  ai 
wdl  as  tiie  most  famffisr  ooeurenoes  of  sochd 
Hfe.  In  the  one,  the  intervention  of  prsasises 
is  formal,  and  is  seen  and  adrntwled^ed ;  ens 
instance,  therefore,  is  InMuded  to  4ihow  It  in 
the  other,  when  it  it  bm  so  distlnetiy  observe 
ed. 

II.  In  wfudemmpi wiiissi  aws  tf»  be  hUmptvU 
ed. 

Where  the  tenas  of  prooAse  adfloit  of  more 
senses  than  one,  Aepfemias  is  to  be  perform- 
sd  ^  in  that  sense  iu  which  tiw  promiser  •»- 
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3  «l  tbe  tee,  Hut  tk0  ynniwer  Mu 
lit." 

It  is  not  die  sene  in  wktcb  theyraulter  ae- 
taaSky  iatnded  it^  ihat  ahrayi  goverm  the  in. 
terpraddonof  aneqniTOcelpfomige;  becttne, 
at  that  nte,  70a  Brigiit  ezdte  expeetatiens, 
which  yea  nerer  meaati,  nor  wodld  be  oU^ed 
toadsfy.  Much lettit  is  cfae  mue,  in  which 
the  pnmiaee  actvaOy  leeeiTed  the  promifle ; 
fer,  aoeeiding  to  that  ndfl^  7«u  migiit  be  drawn 
mto  engagemcnta  which  ycu  never  designed  to 
mitonAe.  It  nraat  tkarefore  be  the  seme 
(far  thse  i»na  other  lenudnteg)  in  whiefa  the 
praBiier  bifieved  that  the  prumiaeo  accepted 
hit  promiBeu 

.  This  will  not  ^S»  firom  the  ae:nal  inten- 
timi  of  the  promiBer,  where  the  promite  is  gi- 
ven without  ooihision  or  reMrve :  bitt  we  put 
tlie  mk  in  the  above  fbnn,  to  esdode  evasion 
fai  cans  in  which  the  poindar  meaning  of  a 
phrase,  and  the  strict  grammatical  signl^tion 
ef  the  words  differ;  or,  in  general,  wherever  the 
piomisei  attempts  to  make  his  escape  thropgh 
sone  anhigaity  is  the  expressions  which  he 

Tcmnres  pramised  tiie  garrison  of  Scfcastia, 
thatt,  if  they  would  forrender,  no  Mood  shotdd 
le  JJML  The  ganison  surrendered ;  and  To. 
nuras  baried  then  all  alive.  Now  Temores 
fulfilled  die  pnnmae  in  one  sense,  and  in  the 
sense  toohiwhidi  he  intended  it  at  the  time ; 
but  notthe  sense  in  which  the  garrison  of  Se- 
fanstia  actoaDy  teceived  it,  nor  in  the  sense  in 
which  Tcmmcs  himsdf  knew  Aat  the  garri- 
aoareosBved  h:  whidi  last  sense,  aoofding  to 
onr  rale,  was  the  sense  in  wMA  he  was  in 
censeunee  beoad  to  have  perfovmed  it. 

n«Bi  teaonnmtweharegifenof  theobii- 
gatioB  of  pnnaises,  it  is  evident,  that  this  obH- 
gatam  depends  npeo  the  eepRBtollofw  which  we 
koowinglyaiidvQhiiitaffilyetcfte.  Consequent- 
ly, any  actioa  or  eondoet  towards  another, 
whidh  we  are  sensible  exdtes  ezpestations  in 
that  odier,  is  as  nmsh  a  promise,  sod  creates 
as  strict  an  cAiUgatiott,  as  the  most  eiqiyress  as- 
smauses.  Takhig,  for  instance,  a  kinsman's 
chad,  and  edoeathig  him  Ibr  a  Hberel  profes' 
sioa,  or  in  a  nanner  soitahle  only  for  the  heir 
of  a  kige  Covtnne,  as  nmeh  ei^ges  us  to  place 
him  in  that  pioftaslon,  or  to  leave  him  such  a 
iDTtose^  as  if  we  bad  ff^tm  him  a  promise  to 
doaouadereurhandsandsealb^  InMkeman- 
Ber,  a  gaeat  maa,  who  enecmrages  an  indigent 
or  a  winlrter  of  stale,  who  distln. 
I  at  hie  levee  one  who  is  in 
as  to  be  ehUged.  by  his  patnmage; 
by  wA  behatioar^  to  provide  for 
him — ^TUsisthaflaindatlonoffaelfproifiiset. 

Yett  asaffldthef  simply  deekme  your  present 
iatendoA,  or  yoo  may  accompany  your  deehu 
raissn  with^  a*  engagement  to  sMde  by  it, 
whidi  ooiisclttttei  a  eomplete  premise*  In  the 
first  ease,  tiie  duty  is  satisfied^  if  you  were  Jin- 
srre  at  the  time,  that  is,  if  you  entertained  at 
the  tine  the  iatentioii  you  eipresMd,  however 


ioett)  ev  4oif  whatever  reason,  yo«  afteiwardb 
change  it.  In  the  latter  case,  you  have  parted 
wKhKheHber^ofdmnghi^.  All  this  is  phdn : 
but  it  must  be  observ^  that  most  of  those 
forttis  of  Bjfeedii,  wmeh,  strictly  taicen,  amount 
to  no  more  than  deciunitions  of  present  inten* 
tien,  do  yet,  in  the  usual  way  of  Trnderstana* 
iag  them,  ^^te  the  expectation,  and  there- 
fore  carry  with  them  the  Ibree  of  absolute  pro- 
mises. Such  as,  **  I  intend  you  this  place".. 
^  I  design  to  leave  you  this  estate^ — **^  I  pur« 
pose  giving  you  my  vote" — **  I  mean  to  serve 
yon.**— Jn  which,  although  the  •*  intention,* 
tlie  **  design,"  the  •*  purpose,"  the  **  mean- 
mg^**  be  expressed  in  words  of  the  present 
time,  yet  you  cannot  afterwards  recede  from 
them  without  a  breach  of  good  fiiith.  If  you 
choose  therefore  to  make  known  your  present 
itttentkm,  and  yet  to  reserve  to  younelf  the 
liberty  of  changing  it,  you  must  guard  your 
expressions  by  an  additional  dause,  as,  ^  I 
intend  ai  pretent^'*^^  if  I  d»  not  alter  *^.^-ot 
%ht  like.  And  after  all,  as  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  communicating  yonr  intention,  but 
to  excite  some  degree  of  expectation  or  other, 
a  wanton  change  of  an  intention  which  is  once 
disclosed,  always  disappoints  somebody ;  and 
is  always,  for  that  reason,  wrong. 

There  is,  in  some  men,  an  infirmity  with 
regard  to  promises,  which  often  betrays  them 
into  great  distress.  From  the  confusion,  or 
hesitation,  or  obscurity,  with  which  they  ex. 
press  themselves,  especially  when  overawed  or 
taken  by  surprise,  they  sometimn  encourage 
expectatrons,  and  brii^  upon  themselves  de- 
mands, which,  possibly,  they  never  dreamed 
of.  This  is  a  want,  not  so  much  of  integrity, 
as  of  presence  of  mind. 

III.  In  what  coBes  promises  are  not  Hndimg. 

1.  Promises  are  not  binding,  where  the  per- 
formance is  impossihle. 

But  observe,  that  the  promiser  is  guilty  of 
a  fraud,  if  he  be  secretly  aware  of  the  impos- 
siMUty,  at  the  tfane  of  making  the  promise^ 
For,  when  any  one  promises  a  thing,  he  as- 
serts his  beli^,  at  least,  of  the  possibility  of 
performing  it ;  as  no  one  can  accept  or  under- 
stand a  promise  under  any  other  supposition* 
distances  of  this  sort  are  the  foUowing :  The 
minister  promises  a  phtce,  which  he  knows  to 
be  engaged,  of  not  at  \m  disposal  :.—A  ftither, 
in  settling  marriage-articles,  promises  to  leave 
his  daughter  an  estate,  which  he  knows  to  be 
entailed  upon  the  heir  male  of  his  family  :— 
A  menhant  promises  a  drip,  or  share  of  a  ship, 
which  he  is  privately  advised  is  lost  at  sea:— 
An  incumbent  pnmnses  to  resign  a  living,  be- 
ing previously  assured  that  his  resignation  will 
not  be  accepted  by  the  bishop.  The  promiser, 
as  in  these  <9Mes,'with  knowled^  of  the  im« 
possibility,  is  justly  answerable  m  an  equlva- 
ieot ;  but  otiierwise  not. 

When  the  promiser  himself  occasions  the 
impossibHity,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  direct  breach  of  the  promiirras  when  a  sol- 
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4ier  maliBS,  or  m  Mnraat  iitabki  himMU^  to 
get  rid  of  his  engBgements. 

2.  Pramijes  are  not  biodiagi  where  the  per- 
HormMOce  is  unlawfi*L 

There  are  two  caaes  of  thU :  one,  where  the 
unlawfulness  is  known  to  the  parties,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  promisei  as  where  an  as- 
sassin promises  his  employer  to  despatch  his 
rival  or  his  enemy;  a  serraat  to  betray  his 
msster ;  a  pimp  to  procure  a  mistress ;  or  a 
friend  to  give  Us  assistance  in  a  scheme  of  se- 
duction. The  parties  in  these  cases  are  not 
obliged  to  perform  what  the  promise  requires, 
heoauM  they  wen  WHierm  prior  obliffolionio  the 
oontrmy.  From  which  prior  obligation  what  is 
^ere  to  discharge  them  ?  Their  promise,— 
their  own  act  and  deed...-But  an  obligation, 
from  which  a  man  can  discharge  himself  by 
his  own  act,  is  no  obligation  at  aU.  The  guilt 
therefore  of  such  promises  lies  in  the  maldng, 
not  in  the  breaking  of  them ;  and  if,  in  the 
interval  betwixt  the  promise  and  the  perform- 
ance, a  man  so  fiur  recover  his  reflection,  as  to 
repent  of  his  engagements,  he  ought  certainly 
to  break  through  Uiem. 

The  other  case  is,  where  the  unlawfulness 
did  not  eadst,  or  was  not  known,  at  the  time 
of  making  tLs  promise ;  as  where.a  merchant 
promises  his  correspondent  abroad,  to  send  him 
a  ship-load  of  com  at  a  time  i^tpointed,  and 
before  the  time  arrive,  an  embargo  is  laid  up- 
on the  exportation  of  com :— A  woman  gives 
a  promise  of  marriage ;  before  the  marriage, 
she  discovers  that  hor  intended  husband  is  too 
nearly  related  to  her,  or  that  he  has  a  wife  yet 
living.  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  contrary 
does  not  appear,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
parties  supposed  what  they  promised  to  be  law- 
ful, and  that  tlie  promise  proceeded  entirely 
upon  this  supposition.  The  lawfulness  there- 
fore becomes  a  condition  of  the  promise ;  which 
condition  failing,  the  obligation  ceases.  Of  the 
same  nature  was  Herod*s  promise  to  hisdaugh- 
ter-in-law,  ^<  that  he  would  give  her  whatever 
she  asked,  even  to  the  half  o^  his  kingdom." 
The  promise  was  not  unlawfiil  in  the  terms  in 
which  Herod  delivered  it ;  and  when  it  became 
so  by  the  daughter's  choice,  by  her  demanding 
*'*'  John  the  Baptist's  head,"  Herod  was  dis- 
charged from  the  obligation  of  it,  for  the  rea- 
son now  laid  down,  as  well  as  for  that  given 
in  the  last  paragraph. 

This  rule,  **  that  promises  are  void,  where 
the  performance  is  unlawful,*'  extends  also  to 
imperfect  obligations :  for,  \h%  reason  of  the 
rulis  holds  of  iSl  obligations.  Thus,  if  you  pro- 
mise a  man  a  place,  or  your  vote,  and  ha  af- 
terwards render  hiniself  unfit  to  receive  either, 
you  are  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  your 
promise ;  or,  if  a  better  candidate  i^pear,  and 
it  be  a  case  in  which  you  are  bound  by  oath, 
or  otherwise,  to  govern  yourself  by  the  %uali- 
fioation,  the  promise  must  be  broken  through. 

And  here  I  would  recommend,  to  young 
persons  especially,  a  caution,  from  the  neglect 


of  whkli  many  invohra  themeeives  In  cmbar. 
rassment  and  disgrace ;  and  that  is,  ^  never 
to  give  a  promise,  whidi  may  interiero,  in  the 
event,  with  their  duty  ;*'  for,  if  it  do  eo  inter- 
fere, their  duty  must  be  discharged,  thong-h  at  • 
the  exptese  of  their  promise,  uid  not  uniucu 
ally  of  their  good  name* 

The  spedfioperfotmaace  of  promises  is  reck. 
oned  a  perfect  obligation.  And  many  camiata 
have  laid  down,  in  opposition  to  what  has  becoi 
here  asserted,  that,  where  a  perfect  and  an 
imperfect  obligation  dash,  the  perfect  oUiga. 
tion  is  to  be  preferred.  For  which  opinion, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  but  wbat 
arises  from  the  terms  ^'  perfect**  and  ^  imper. 
feet,"  the  impropriety  of  which  has  been  re* 
marked  above.  The  truth  is,  of  two  ooatra^ 
dictory  obligations,  that  ought  to  prevail  whidi 
is  prior  in  point  of  time. 

It  is  the  pefformanoe  being  unlawful,  and 
not  unlawfulness  in  the  subject  or  motive  of 
the  promise,  which  destroys  its  validity!  there- 
fore a  bribe,  after  the  vote  is  given ;  the  wagea 
of  prostitution ;  the  reward  cf  any  crime,  alter 
the  crime  is  committed ;  ought,  if  promised^ 
to  be  paid.  For  the  sin  and  nuashie^  by  thJa 
supposition,  are  over  \  and  will  be  neither  mora 
nor  less  for  the  performance  of  the  promise. 

In  like  manner,  a  promise  does  not  lose  its 
obligation  merely  because  it  proceeded  from  an 
uaiawful  moAee,  A  certain  person,  in  the  life- 
time of  his  wife,  who  was  Uien  sijck,  had  paid 
his  addresses,  and  promised  marriage,  to  ano- 
ther woman  s-^he  wife  died ;  and  Uie  woman 
demanded  performance  of  the  promise.  The 
man,  who,  it  seems,  had  changed  his  mind, 
either  felt  or  pretended  doubts  concerning  the 
obligation  of  such  a  promise,  and  referred  his 
case  to  Bishop  Sanderson,  the  most  eminent^ 
in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  of  his  time.  Bishop 
Sanderson,  after  writl^  a  dissertation  upon 
the  quesjtion,  adjudged  the  promise  to  be  void. 
In  which,  however,  upon  our  principles,  he 
was  wrongs  for,  however  criminal  the  afleo- 
tion  might  be,  which  induced  the  promise,  the 
perfonnance,  when  it  was  demanded,  was  law- 
ful; which  is  the  only  lawfulness  required. 

A  promise  cannot  be  deemed  unlawful, 
where  it  produces,  when  performed,  no  efiect, 
beyond  what  would  have  taken  plaoa  had  the 
promise  never  been  made.  And  this  is  the 
single  case.  In  which  the  obligation  of  a  pro- 
mise will  Justify  a  eondnet,  which,  unless  it 
had  been  promised,  would  be  unjuet.  A  cap- 
tive may  lawfiifly  recover  his  liberty,  by  a  pro- 
of neutrality;  for  his  conqueror  takes 


nothing  by  the  promise,  whidi  he  might  not 
have  securod  by  his  deatii  or  eonfinement ;  and 
neutrality  woqld  be  innooent'in  him,  ahhough 
criminal  in  another.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  promises  which  come  into  the  place  of 
coercion,  can  extend  no  further  than  to  passi?e 
compliances ;  for  coercion  itself  eould  compel 
no  more.  Upon  the  same  principle,  promises 
of  secrecy  ought  not  to  be^olated,  althoughr 
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the  pnUio  woold  AuWe  advantage  from  the 
difloovery.  8iich  promlaeB  contain  no  unlaw, 
falnnt  in  them,  to  destroy-  their  obligation : 
for,  aa  the  inftnnation  would  not  have  been 
imparted  upon  any  other  condition,  the  public 
lose  nothing  by  the  praaite^  which  they  would 
have  gained  without  it. 

S.  P^ramiMi  are  not  Mnding,  where  they 
coniftttSel  ttfoffMif  pfotmuBa 

Became  die  perfonnanoe  ii  then  unlawful ; 
which  resohres  thia  case  into  the  last* 

4.  Promisea  are  not  binding  btf&re  acoepi' 
mwei  that  ii,  befonr  notice  given  to  the  pro- 
misee ;  for,  where  thepronriae  la  beneftdal,  if 
notice  be  given,  acceptance  aruiy  be  presumed. 
Until  the  promise  be  communicated  to  the  pro. 
nuMa,  it  is  thesameonlyas  aresohttionin  the 
aund  of  the  promiser,  which  may  be  altered  at 
pfeaaore.  For  no  eipectation  has  been  excit- 
ed, therefore  none  can  be  disappointed. 

But  suppose  Idedaremy  intention  to  a  third 
pecaon,  whOf  without  any  authority  from  me, 
conveys  my  declaration  to  the  promiaee ;  is  that 
audi  a  notice  as  wiU  be  Mnduig  upon  me  ?  It 
certainlyiinot  I  for  I  have  notdonethat  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  a  pramise  ^--I  have 
not  wihmiarify  excited  espectation. 

5.  Promises  are  not  binding  which  are  fv- 
/aBssrf  bif  Ae  pramkee. 

This  is  evident :  but  it.may  be  sometimes 
dovdMed  who  the  promisee  is.  If  I  give  a  pro- 
mise Is  A,  of  a  place  or  vote  for  B ;  as  to  a 
fiither  for  his  son ;  to  an  unde  for  his  nephew ; 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  for  a  relation  or  friend  of 
hia;  then  A  is  the  promisee,  whose  consent  I 
must  obtax%  to  be  released  from  the  engage- 
ment. 

If  I  promiBe  aplaoe  or  vote  to  B  2y  A,  that 
is,  if  A  be  a  mesaenger  to  convey  the  promise, 
as  if  I  should  say,  ''  You  may  tell  B  that  he 
shall  have  this  place,  or  may  depend  upon  my 
vote  ;*^  or  if  A  be  employed  to  introduce  B*s 
xeqaest,  and  I  answer  in  any  terms  which  am- 
ount to  a  compliance  with  it :  then  B  is  the 
promisee. 

Proouses  to  one  person,  for  the  benefit  fjH 
another,  are  not  released  by  the  death  of  the 
pfomisee;  for,  his  death  neither  makes  the  per- 
ionnance  impracticable,  nor  implies  any  oon- 
aent  to  release  the  promiser  from  it. 

6L  ErroMom  promises  ara  not  binding  in 
certain  oases;  as^ 

L  Where  the  error  proceeds  from  the  mis- 
take or  misrepresentation  of  the  promisee. 

Because  a  promise  evidently  supposes  the 
truth  of  the  account^  which  the  promisee  re- 
latea  in  order  to  obtain  it.  A  U^pgar  solicits 
your  charity,  by  a  story  of  the  most  pitiable  dis- 
tress ;  you  promise  to  relieve  him,  if  he  will 
call  s^^idn :— -In  the  interval  you  discover  his 
story  to  ,be  made  up  of  lies ; — this  discovery, 
no  doubt,  releases  yog  from  your  promise.  One 
who  wanta  your  service,  describes  the  bnsiness 
or  office  for  which  he  would  engage  you; — ^you 
promise  to  undertake  it ;— when  you  come  to 


enter  upon  it,  yon  tfnd  the  profits  len,  the  hu 
hour  more,  or  somematerial  circumstance  dif- 
ferent  from  the  account  he  gave  yon : — ^In  such 
case,  you  are  not  bound  by  your  promise. 

2.  'MHien  the  promise  is  understood  bv  the 
promisee  to  proceed  upon- a  certain  supposition, 
or  when  the  promiser  apprdiended  it  to*  be  so 
understood,  and  that  supposition  turns  out  to 
be  false ;  then  the  promise  is  not  binding. 

This  intricate  rule  will  be  best  exphdned  by 
an  example.  A  father  receives  an  account  from 
abroad,  of  the  death  of  his  only  son  >.«soon  af- 
ter whidt,  he  promises  his  fintnne  tchia  ns^ 
phew.-.-The  account  turns  out  to  be  ftikik^-A, 
The  father,  we  say,  is  released  fhnn  his  proh 
mise;  not  merely  becanse  he  never  w<Mild  have 
made  it,  had  he  known  the  truth  of  the  case,  ■. 
for  that  alone  will  not  do ; — but  because  the 
nephew  also  himself  understood  the  promise  to 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  of  his  cousin's 
death :  or,  at  least  his  unde  thought  he  so 
understood  it ;  and  could  not  think  otherwise. 
The  pnnnise  proceeded  upon  this  supposition 
in  the  promiser's  own  apprehension,  and,  as  he 
believed,  in  the  apprehension  of  both  parties  | 
and  this  belief  of  his,  is  the  precise  drcnmstanoe 
which  sets  him  five.  The  foundation  of  the 
rule  is  plainly  this:  a  man  is  bound  only  to  satis- 
fy  the  expectation  which  he  intended  to  exdte; 
whatever  condition  therefore  he  intended  to 
subject  that  expectation  to,  becomes  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  promise^ 

^Ters,  which  oohm  not  within  thisdescrip« 
tion,  do  not  annul  the  obligation  of  a  promise^ 
I  promise  a  candidate  my  vote ;— presently 
another  candidate  appears,  for  whom  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  reserved  it,  had  I  been  ac- 
quainted with  hia  design.  Here  therefore,  aa 
before,  my  premise  pcw^eded  from  an  error 
and  I  never  should  have  given  such  a  promise^ 
had  I  been  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  as 
it  has  turned  out.  But  the  promisee  did  not 
know  this ; — he  did  not  recdve  the  promise, 
subject  to  any  sudi  condition,  or  as  proceeding 
from  any  such  supposition ;  nor  did  I  at  the  time 
imagine  he  soreodved  it.  This  error,  there- 
fore, of  mine,  must  fall  upon  my  own  head^ 
and  the  promise  be  observed  notwithstanding^ 
A  father  promises  a  certain  fortime  with  his 
daughter,  supposing  himself  to  be  worth  so 
much  .his  circumstances  turn  out,  i^n  ex- 
amination, WOTM  than  he  was  aware  of.  Here 
sgain  the  promise  was  erroneous,  but,  for  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  hist  case^  will  neverthe- 
less be  obligatory. 

The  case  of  erroneous  promises,  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty  i  for,  to  allow  every  mis- 
take, or  change  of  circumstaaoes,  to  dissolve 
the  obligation  of  a  promise,  would  be  to  allow 
a  latitude,  which  might  evacuate  the  force  of 
almost  all  promises :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  gird  the  obligation  so  tight,  as  to  make  no 
allowances  for  nuinifest  and  ^ndamental  er- 
rors, would,  in  many  instances,  be  productive 
of  great  hardship  and  absurdity.    3  q  T  p 
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It  hM  long  Ihtm  cDrntBtrovM  WKHKgBt  mo. 
nOists,  whttter  ^prowian  be  hindiiag^  vihkh. 
jwvestortedbymfexweorliBtr.  TlMoUicpft- 
tionof  aHpraniMifiMiiltSiiwlwveMM,  frtpn 
Che  iieeeHit]r«rthe  vae  ef tiMt  Mnfidmrn  w]adk 
mankind MfwiemtbeM.  Tht^uMtion,  tbeoe- 
tee,  wfafldberthfiMfiKniiMt  tM  bmdiiig,  vill 
depend  apiMLtfait;  vlMlbflrBMnldndfVpoa  the 
wlMle,axe  beneftbedb^tbe  eeoMenoe  plaoed 
on  10^  pNMbei  ?  A  haghimymmv  attacks 
^wa-^Euad  being  din^iixiinted  4if  his  hasty, 
thseatensaryBepeBSB  tomm  Jei  ysu;— yon  pre- 
•niss,  vkh  many  stdsain  asseyentians,  that  if 
he  wiH  ipu9  your  iifla,  haehsU  find  a  pufsa  «f 
Money  kft  for  hdm,  at  a  plaeeappointed  {-^ap, 
an  the  faith  of  ^ds  fromise,  he  f erbean  from 
Airtkeryioilenoe.  Nov,  your  life  was  saved  by 
aheooufidence  lapossd  in  a  promiseaatorted  by 
lear ;  and  the  lives  of  many  others  may  be  say- 
ad  by  the  same.  This  is  a  good  conseqnence. 
On  the  other  hand,  oonfidence  in  promises  Kke 
these,  greatly  fadlimses  the  perpetration  of  rob- 
iMries :  they  aoay  be  made  the  instrmnents  of 
ahnootimlimitedextortion«  This  is  a  bad  oon- 
aequenoe :  and  in  the^estion  between  the  im. 
pertanoeof  these  opposite  eonseqnenoes,  resides ' 
the  doabt  oonseniiBg  the  obitigatioDS  of  saoh 


There  are  other  oases  ivhich  are  plainer ;  as 
where  a  magistrate  confines  a  disturber  of  the 
publio  peace  in  Jail,  till  he  promise  to  behave 
better ;  or  a  prisoner  of  war  promises,  if  set  at 
liberty,  to  return  within  a  certain  time.  These 
promiseB,  say  moralists,  are  binding,  beeause 
the  violence  or  duress  is  just ;  but,  the  truth 
is,  beeause  there  is  ^le  same  ase  of  oonfidence 
in  these  promises,  as  of  oonfidence  in  the  pro. 
mises  of  a  person  at  perfect  liberty. 


Vmog  are  promises  to  God.  The  oUigation 
cannot  be  made  out  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  other  promises.  The  violation  of 
them,  nevertheless,  implies  a  want  of  rever- 
ence to  the  Supreme  Being ;  whidi  is  enough 
to  make  it  dnfuL  ^ 

There  appears  no  command  or  encourage- 
ment in  the  Christian  Scriptiues  to  make  vows ; 
much  less  any  authority  to  break  through  them 
when  they  are  made.  The  few  instances*  of 
vows  which  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testament, 
were  religiously  observed. 

The  rules  we  have  laid  down  concerning 
jmmiises,  are  applicable  to  vows.  Thus  Jeph- 
tha*s  vow,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
transaction  is  commonly  understood,  was  not 
t>inding;  because  the  performance,  in  that 
omtingency,  became  unlawfuL ' 
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A  <3ia]rvBACT  «•  la  mntua}  faoatusa.  The 
obligation  therefore  af  ooatiaota,  the  aoise  io 
wJkiah  tihieyata  toheviterpDeted,aBd  thacasea 
where  thay  are  not  binding,  will  be  the  esraa 
as-of  psoaiaes. 

From  .the  prinoipla  ortahlished  in  the  kNOt 
chstpter,  '^tfhat  the  oUigatiMi  of  promises  is  to 
be  moMwed  by  thaoKpsotaUon  which  the  pro- 
miser  aaqr  haw  volttntarily  and  kaowii^^y  as- 
cites,"  jresittes  a  rule,  wdbioh  governs  the  coiw 
stnietbnaf  all  oeBtmetA,  and  is 'Capable,  JfroBk 
its  iwnplid^,  <of  hemg  applied  with  ginat  aaae 
and  cevtamty,  via.  That 

Wkaietm'uegpeei$4i99mmdeym»dJtmfwm 

pari  «r  aondiiiois  ^ike  mninuL 

The  seraral  kinds  afco&tsaots,.aad  the  otder 
in  which  we  propose  to  consider  thsoa,  nay  ba 
wrhiWred  at  osie  wiew^  thus 
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fScrvioe. 
T  -K^.,.        3  ConnniMiatw. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

COKTttACTS  or  SALE. 

The  rule  of  justice,  which  wants  with  most 
anxiety  to  be  inculcated  in  the  makmg  of  bax^ 
gains,  is,  that  the  seOer  is  bound  in  oonsdenoa 
to  disclose  the  faults  of  what  he  offers  to  sale. 
Amongst  other  methods  of  proving  this,  ona 
may  be  the  following : 

I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed,  that  to  advance 
a  direct  falsehood,  in  recommendation  of  ou^ 
wares,  by  ascribingto  them  some  quidity  wMdi 
we  know  that  they  have  not,  is  dishonest. 
Now  compare  with  this  the  designed  conceoU 
ment  of  some  fault,  which  we  know  tftiat  they 
have.  The  motives  and  the  effisets  of  actions 
are  the  only  points  of  comparison,  in  wfaich 
their  moral  quality  can  differ :  but  the  motive 
in  these  two  cases  is  the  same,  viz.  to  procure 
a  higher  price  than  we  expect  otherwise  to  ob* 
tain :  the  effect,  that  is,  the  prejudice  to  the 
buyer,  is  also  the  same ;  for  he  finds  himself 
equally  out  of  pocket  by^is  bargain,  whether 
the  commodity,  when  he  gets  home  with  it, 
turn  out  worse  than  he  had  supposed,  by  the 
want  of  some  quality  which  he  expected,  or 
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tW  ^ifpovwy  M  aoow  ftnlt  wliich  bt  ^  not 
espect.  If  therefore  acUons  be  the  same,  as 
t9  aU  wa0nX  puipoiei,  which  proceed  fitxn  the 
an*  aaotiFeiyap^  produce  the  oame  effects;  it 
is  pf^'^'^g  a  dfi^iMtioR  without  a  difference, 
to  esteem  It  a  elMrf  to  nacpoify  beyond  the 
truth  thff  viriMMs  ef  what  we  haye  to  seU»  but 
soAO  to  eoBiMiA  its  fimltTf 

It  a4ds  fts  tba  fiahie  of  this  Ubd  of  honesty, 
that  the  fimks  ef  asaay  things  an  of  a  iMtiiiie 
not  to  be  fcsiowm  by  any,  but  by  the  ptnens 
who  baire  used  then;  so  that  the  buyer  has 
no  aeoBricy  frem  iaapositSoii,  but  in  the  li^ie. 
naonsnsM  and  intqgrity  of  the  seiler. 

Ttersia«necpnaif^  however  to  this  ru^ ; 
oaasely,  wheie  the  sileaee  of  the  seller  implies 
eoase  £sak  in  the  thii«  to  be  sold,  and  wWs 
the  buyer  has  a  oitopeasation  in  the  priee  lor 
theriak  whichhenmsi  as  where  a  horae,  in 
a  London  rqKisitory,  is  sold  by  public  auction, 
without  warranty ;  the  want  of  warranty  is 
notice  of  some  unsoundness,  and  produces  a 
proportionahle  ibatsment  in  the  price. 

To  this  of  concealing  the  faults  of  what  we 
want  to  pnt  off,  may  be  referred  the  practice 
of  peasiniir  had  money.  This  practice  we  some- 
times hear  d^ended  by  a  Tulgar  excuse,  that 
we  hare  taken  the  money  for  good,  and  must 
therefotegetridofit.  Which  exouse  is  much 
the  same  as  if  one,  who  had  been  robbed  upon 
the  highway,  should  allege  that  he  had  anght 
to  ittimboise  himself  ewt  of  the  pocket  of  the 
first  traTeUer  he  met ;  the  jastiee  pf  which 
xeaaaning,  the  tnreller  possibly  may  not  com- 
piehend* 

Where  there  esista  no  BMnoyoly  or  esmbi- 
nation,  the  raarket-pciee  is  always  a  fair  price  ( 
hecanae  it  will  always  be  proportiavaUe  to  the 
use  and  scarcity  of  the  aiticla  If  enee,  there 
need  be  no  scruple  about  denumding  or  taking 
the  market-price ;  and  all  those  expressions, 
**  provisions  are  extravagantly  dear,*'  ^  cc 
bears  an  wwreasonahle  pn<^"  and  the  like, 
import  no  nnfiiimfm  or  unreaaonableness 
theadfer. 

If  fonr  tailor  or  your  draper  cfaaige^  or  even 
mk  <tf  yen,  mone  for  aauit  of  dethea,  than  the 
maikeUiiiioe,  you  complain  that  yeu  are  im- 
jiosed  upon;  yen  pronounce  the  tradesman 
who  makes  such  a  charge,  dishonesty  although, 
as  the  man's  goods  were  his  own,  amd  he  had 
«  right  to  pfcacribe  the  terms  upon  which  he 
wo^  consent  to  part  with  them,  it  may  be 
fuertioned  what  dishonesty  there  can  be  in  the 
case,  or  wherei])  the  imposition  consists*  Who- 
ever oftsiM  a  shop,  or  in  anv  manner  exposes 
^oods  to  piddic  sale^  virtually  engages  to  deal 
with  his  customers  at  a  market-price;  becauee 
it  if  upon  die  faith  and  opinion  of  such  an  en^ 
gagement,  that  any  one  comes  within  his  shop- 
doors,  or  offers  to  treat  with  him.  This  is  ex- 
peetad  by  the  buyer ;  is  known  to  be  so  es> 
pected  by  the  seller;  which  is  enough,  accords 
ing  to  the  lule  delivered  aboroy  to  make  it  a 


part  of  the  contract  between  them,  though  not 
a  syllable  be  said  about  it.  The  breach  of  this 
implied  contract  constitutes  the  fraud  inquired 
after. 

Hence,  if  you  disclaim  any  such  engage^ 
ment,  you  soay  set  what  value  you  please  upon 
your  property.  If,  upon  being  asked  to  sell  a 
house,  you  answer  that  the  house  suits  your 
fancy  or  oonveniency,  and  that  you  will  not 
tnm  yeuaelf  out  of  it,  under  such  a  price ;  the 
price  fixed  may  be  dmiUe  of  what  the  house 
eoet,  or  would  letch  at  a  public  ssle,  without 
any  impyliatieii  of  injustiee  os  entertion  uyo» 
yon# 

If  the  thing  sold,  be  damaged,  or  perish,  be^ 
tween  the  asle  and  the  ddivery,  ought  the 
bi>y«r|o  bear  the  loss,  or  the  seller?  Thiswitf 
depend  upon  die  particular  oonatructionof  the 
contraot.  If  the  seller,  either  expressly,  or  by 
implication,  or  by  custom,  engage  to  e/Miser 
the  goods ;  aa  if  I  boy  a  set  of  china,  end  the 
chiniLmaB  ask  me  to  what  place  he  shall  briuf 
or  send  them,  and  they  be  broken  in  the  een* 
veyance,  the  seller  nuist  abide  by  the  loss.  Ji 
the  thing  sold,  remain  with  the  seller,  at  Ihe 
instance,  er  for  the  eonveniency  of  the  buyeiv 
then  tiie  buyer  nndfirtakes  the  riik ;  as  if  { 
buy  a  horse,  and  mention,  that  I  will  send  far 
it  en  such  *  day  (which  is  in  effect  desiring 
that  it  may  continue  with  the  seller  till  I  de 
send  for  it,)  then,  whatever  mislortune  befalls 
the  bene  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  at  my 


And  here,  once  for  aU,  I  would  observe,  that 
innumerable  questions  of  this  sort  are  deter* 
mined  solely  by  cuslsm  ;  not  that  custom  poa- 
soNM  any  proper  authority  to  alter  or  asser- 
ts the  nature  of  right  and  wrong ;  but  bfri 
cause  the  contracting  parties  are  presumed  to 
indttde  in  their  stip^tien,  aU  the  condidona 
which  custom  Imm  annexed  to  contracts  of  the 
same  sorts  and  when  the  usage  is  notorious, 
and  no  exception  made  to  it,  tbJs  presumption 
is  generally  agreeable  to  the  fact*. 

If  I  order  a  pipe  of  port  from  a  wine-mer- 
chant  abroad;  at  what  period  the  property 
passes  £rom  the  merchant  to  me ;  whether  up- 
on delivery  of  the  wine  at  the  merchant's 
warehoMM ;  upon  its  being  put  on  shipboard 
at  Oporto  ;  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in 
£ng]^d ;  at  its  destined  port;  or  not  till  the 
wine  be  committed  to  my  servants,  or  deposit- 
ed  in  my  ceUar;  are  all  questions  whidi  ad- 
mit  of  no  decision,  but  what  custom  points  out. 
Whence,  in  jusdce,  as  wdl  as  kw,  what  k 
caUed  the  ettfftm  q^  eieMtoi/f ,  r^gulatm  the 
constmotton  of  mercantiie  cogaoems. 

•  ft  haRMm  bcra,  m  in  many  csms.  Out  what  the 
pttttai  oufbt  to  d(»,  and  «h«t  a  Judge  or  arbitrator  would 
award  to  be  done,  may  be  very  different.  What  the  par- 
tlei  ought  to  do  toy  Thrtne  of  their  contract,  dependa  up- 
on their  ooDicioaaneM  at  the  time  of  making  it ;  wttero. 
aa  a  third  penon  flnda  itneoeaary  to  found  hi*  judgment 
pretumptlona,  which  meamnptlona  may  be  fidMb 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

COVTRACT8  OF  BAEABIK 

Bt  Contnusta  of  Hazard,  I  maan  gsming 
tod  intunuice. 

What  Mine  lay  of  this  kind  of  oontraola, 
*^  that  one  tide  ooght  not  to  have  any  advan- 
tage orer  the  other,*' is  neither  practioaUe  nor 
tme.  It  it  not  practicahle ;  for  th^  perfect 
equality  of  skill  and  judgment,  whi^h  thit  rule 
requiret,  it  seldom  to  be  met  with.  I  might 
poi  have  it  in  my  power  to  play  with  fafanett 
a  game  at  cards,  billiAidt,  or  tennis  {  lay  a 
wager  at  a  hone^oraoe;  or  underwrite  a  po- 
licy  of  insuianoe,  onoe  in  a  twelremonth,  if  I 
must  wait  till  I  meet  with  a  penon,  whose  art, 
•km,  and  judgment  in  these  matters,  it  nei- 
ther greater  nor  lett  than  my  own.  Nor  is 
this  equality  requisite  to  the  justice  of  the  con- 
tract.  One  party  may  ghre  to  the  other  the 
whole  of  the  stake,  if  he  please,  and  the  other 
party  may  Justly  accept  it^  if  it  be  given  him ; 
much  more  therefore  may  one  give  to  the  other 
a  part  of  the  stake ;  or,  what  is  exactly  the 
fame  thing,  an  advantage  in  the  chance  of 
winning  the  whole. 

The  proper  restriction  is,  that  neither  side 
have  an  advantage  by  means  of  which  the 
other  is  not  aware ;  for  this  is  an  advantage 
taken,  without  being  given.  Although  the 
event  be  still  an  uncertainty,  your  advantage 
in  tlie  chance  has  a  certain  value;  and  so  much 
of  the  stake,  aa  that  value  amounts  to,  is  taken 
from  your  adversary  without  his  knowledge, 
Und  therefore  without  his  consent.  If  I  sit 
down  to  a  game  at  whist,  and  have  an  advan- 
tage  over  the  adversary,  by  means  of  a  better 
memory,  closer  attention,  or  aeuperior  know, 
ledge  of  the  rules  and  chances  of  the  game, 
the  advantage  is  fair ;  because  it  is  obtained 
by  means  of  which  the  adversary  is  aware :  for 
he  is  aware,  when  he  sits  down  with  me,  that 
I  shall  exert  the  skill  that  I  possess  to  the  ut- 
most. But  if  I  gain  an  advantage  by  packing 
the  cards,  glancing  my  eye  into  the  adver. 
saries*  hands,  or  by  concerted  signals  with  my 
partner,  it  is  a  dishonest  advantage;  because 
It  depends  upon  means  which  the  adversary 
never  suspectt  that  I  make  use  ofi 

The  same  distinction  holds  of  all  contracts 
into  which  chance  enters.  If  I  lay  a  wager  at 
a  hcrse-race,  founded  upon  the  conjecture  I 
form  from  the  appearance,  and  character,  and 
breed,  of  the  horses,  I  am  justly  entitled  to  any 
advantage  which  my  judgment  gives  me  r  but, 
if  I  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
the  jockeyH,  and  find  out  from  them,  that  a 
trial  has  been  actually  made,  or  that  it  is  set- 
tied  beforehand  which  hone  shall  win  the  race ; 
all  such  information  is  so  much  fraud,  because 
derived  from  sources  which  the  other  did  not 


fuspeel,  when  he  proposed  or  aeoflplad  iftews- 
ger. 

In  specalations  In  trade,  or  In  the  ttocka,  if 
I  exercise  my  judgment  upon  the  general  a*, 
pect  and  prospect  of  public  affairs,  and  deal 
^th  a  person  who  oonduets  himsdf  by  the 
same  eort  of  judgment;  die  oontract  has  all 
the  equality  in  it  which  is  necessary :  bat  if  I 
have  aooess  to  seoreU  of  state  at  home,  or 
private  advice  of  somededsive  meaaoreorevenc 
abroad,  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  theee  advan- 
tages with  justice,  because  they  are  excluded 
by  the  contract,  which  proceeded  upon  the  aop- 
position  that  I  had  no  sudi  advantage. 

In  insurances,  in  whldi  the  underwriter 
computes  his  risk  entirely  from  the  account 
given  by  the  person  insured,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  justice  and  validity  of  theeon- 
tract,  that  thia  aoooimt  be  exact  and  completer 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GOV TBACTS  OF  LZKOIITO  OV  HTCKnTSUlf* 
ABLE  PB.OPKXTT. 

Whzit  the  identical  loan  ift  to  be  retonieA, 
as  a  book,  a  horse,  a  harpsfchord,  it  is  called 
manmmuMe ;  in  opposition  to  com,  wine,  mo- 
ney, and  those  things  which  perish,  or  are  part- 
ed with,  in  the  use,  and  can  therefore  only  be 
restored  in  kind. 

The  questions  under  this  head  are  few  and 
simple.  The  first  is,  if  the  thing  lent  be  lost 
or  damaeed,  who  ought  to  bear  die  loas  or  da- 
mage ?  u  it  be  damaged  by  the  use,  or  by  aew 
ddent  in  the  use,  for  which  it  was  lent,  the 
lender  ought  to  bear  It ;  aa  if  I  hire  a  jobi. 
coach,  the  wear,  tear,  and  soiling'  of  the  coach, 
must  belong  to  the  lender ;  or  a  horse,  to  go 
a  particular  journey,  and  in  going  the  propos* 
ed  journey,  the  horse  die,  or  be  lamed,  the  loss 
must  be  tiu»  lender^s  t  on  the  contrary.  If  the 
damage  be  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  boiw 
rower,  or  by  aoddent  in  some  use  for  whidi  it 
waa  not  lent,  then  the  borrower  must  make  It 
good;  as  if  the  coach  be  overturned  or  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  carelessness  of  yoor  coachman; 
or  the  hone  be  hired  to  take  a  moming^s  ride 
upon,  and  you  go  a-hunting  with  him,  or  leap 
him  over  hedges,  or  pm  him  into  your  cart  or 
carriage,  and  he  be  strained,  or  staked,  or  gall- 
ed, or  aoddentally  hurt,  or  drop  down  dead^ 
whilst  you  are  thus  using  hsm;  you  must  make 
satisfiwtion  to  the  owner. 

The  two  cases  are  distinguished  by  this  clr- 
cumstance  s  tha^  in  one  case,  the  owner  fore- 
sees the  damage  or  risk,  and  dierefore  consents 
to  undertake  it ;  in  the  other  case  he  does  not. 

It  is  possible  that  an  estate  or  a  house  may, 
during  the  term  of  a  lease,  be  so  increased  or 
diminished  in  its  value,  as  to  become  worth 
much  more,  or  much  less,  than  tfae  rent  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  iu    In  some^of  which  caaes  it 
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jBay'beioiditod^towliini^of  aatonlrigkt,  the 
•dTftntage  or  diaadvBDtage  belongik  The  rule 
<if  jostioa  aeeoM  to  be  this :  If  the  eHeratian 
jn%ht  be  Aa^posM  Vjr  t^  parties,  the  hirer  must 
lake  the  coosequenoe;  if  it  eouU  not,  the  own- 
er. An  ovdiard,  or  a  viney&rd,  or  a  mine,  or 
a  fishery,  or  a  decoy,  may  this  year  yic^  no- 
thii^,  or  next  to  nothing,  yet  the  tenant  shaU 
pay  his  rent ;  and  if  they  neat  year  prodnoe 
tenfold  the  usual  piofit,  no  more  shall  be  d&. 
.manded ;  because  the  prodnoe  is  in  its  nature 
pcecaiioaa,  and  this  variation  might  be  expect- 
«d.  If  an  estatean  the.  fcnsof  LincohuJure, 
or  the  isle  of  Ely,  be  overflowed  with  water,  so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  occupation,  the  teonnt, 
JMtwithstanding,  is  bound-  by  his  lease;  be- 
eaose  he  entered  into  it  with  a  knowledge  and 
foresight  of  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
Uy  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea  into  a  country 
wbone  it  xras  never  known  to  have  oome  be- 
fore, by  the  change  of  the  course  of  a  river,  the 
£sU  of  a  rock,  the  breaking  out  of  a  volcano, 
the  bursting  of  a  moss,  the  incursions  of  an 
enemy,  or  by  a  mortal  contagion  amongst  the 
cattle;  if,  by  means  like  these,  an  estate  change 
or  lose  ita  value,  the  loss  shall  fall  upon  the 
owners  that  is,  the  tenant  shall  either  be  dis- 
diaiged  from  his  agreement,  or  be  entitled  to 
an  abatement  of  rent.  A  house  in  London,  by 
the  building  of  a  bridge,  the  opening  of  a  new 
road  or  street,  may  become  of  ten  times  its  for- 
mer value ;  and,  by  contrary  causes,  may  be 
as  much  reduced  in  value :  here  also,  as  be- 
fore, the  owner,  not  the  hirer,  shall  be  affect- 
ed hy  the  alteradcm.  The  reason  upon  whidi 
our  determination  proceeds  is  this ;  that  chan- 
ges such  as  these,  being  neither  foreseen,  nor 
jtfovided  £9r,  by  the  contracting  parties,  form 
no  part  or  condition  of  the  contract;  and  there- 
ibre  ought  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  no  con- 
tract at  all  had  been  made  (for  none  was  made 
with  respect  to  them},  that  is,  ought  to  fall  up- 
en  the  owner. 


CfiAPrCR  X. 
.  CONTRACTS  coarcEaNiyo  the  lendixo 

OF  lCOX£Y. 

.  Th£&e  eadsts  no  reason  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture, why  a  nuui  should  not  be  paid  for  the 
lending  of  his  money,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
property  into  which  the  money  might  be  con- 
verted. 

The  scruples  that  have  been  entertained  up- 
on this  head,  and  upon  the  foundation  of 
which,  the  receiving  of  interest  or  usury  (for 
they  formerly  meant  the  same  thing)  was  once 
prohibited  in  almost  all  Christian  countries  *, 

*  By  a  itatute  nf  Jamks  the  Ftnt»  interect  above  eight 
ppnndi  per  cent,  was  prohibited,  fand  conscqumtly  under 
that  rate  aliowed.l  with  this  sage  proviBton  :  That  this 
alttMte  akaU  nol  be anutned  or  expounded  toalUmtke 
frmeUe*  qf  mntry  im  poini  qf  religion  or  amtcience. 


arose  from  a  pasBsge  in  the  bw  of  Moses, 
Deuteronomy,  xxiii.  19,  20:  "  Thou  shalt  not 
lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother ;  usury  of  mo- 
ney, usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that 
is  lent  upon  usury  2  unto  a  stranger  thou  may- 
est  lend  upon  usury;  but  unto  thy  brother 
thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury." 

This  prohibition  is  now  generally  under- 
stood  to  have  been  intended  for  the  Jews  alone, 
as  part  of  the  dvil  or  j>olitical  law  of  that  na» 
tion,  and  calculated  to  preserve  amongst  them- 
selves Chat  distribution  of  property,  to  which 
many  ^  their  institutions  were  subservient ; 
as  the  marriage  of  an  hoiress  within  her  own 
tribe;'  of  a  widow  who  was  left  childless,  to 
her  husband's  brother;  the  year  of  jubilee, 
when  alienated  estates  reverted  to  the  family 
of  the  original  proprietor : — regulations  which 
were  never  thought  to  be  binding  upon  any 
but  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed,  I  think, 
beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  distinction  made 
in  the  law,  between  a  Jqvt  and  a  foreigner  i~^ 
''  unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  u})on  uxu^ 
ry,  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  mayest  not  lend 
upon  usury;**  a  distinction  which  could  hard^ 
ly.  have  been  admitted  into  a  kw,  which  the 
Divine  Author  intended  to  be  of  moral  and  of 
universal  obligation. 

The  rate  of  interest  has  in  most  countries 
been  regulated  by  law.  The  Roman  law  al- 
lowed  of  twelve  pounds  per  cent,  which  Jus- 
tinian reduced  at  one  stroke  to  four  pounds. 
A  statute  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Kli- 
zabeth,  which  was  the  first  that  tolerated  the 
receiving  of  interest  in  England  at  all,  restrain- 
ed it  to  ten  pounds  per  cent. ;  a  statute  of 
James  the  First,  to  eight  pounds ;  of  Charles 
the  Second,  to  six  pounds ;  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  five  pounds,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  trel>le 
the  value  of  the  money  lent :  at  which  rate 
and  penalty  the  matter  now  stands.  The  po- 
licy of  these  regulations  is,  to  check  the  power 
of  accumulating  wealth  without  industry ;  to 
give  encouragement  to  trade,  by  enabling  ad- 
venturers in  it  to  borrow  money  at  a  moderate 
price ;  and  of  late  years,  to  enable  the  state  to 
borrow  the  subject's  money  itself. 

Compound  interest,  though  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  England,  is  agreeable  enough  to  natu^ 
ral  equity  ;  for  interest  detained  after  it  is  due, 
becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  part  of 
the  sum  lent. 

It  is  a  question  which  sometimes  occurs,,  how 
money  borrowed  in  one  coimtry  ought  to  be 
paid  in  another,  where  the  relative  viUue  of  the  ^ 
precious  metals  is  not  the  same.  ForBxampIe, 
suppose  I  borrow  a  hundred  guineas  in  Lon- 
don, where  each  guinea  is  worth  one-and>twen- 
ty  shillings,  and  meet  my  creditor  in  the  East 
Indies  where  a  guinea  is  worth  no  more  per- 
haps than  nineteen  ;  is  it  a  satisfaction  of  tho 
debt  to  return  a  hundred  guineas,  or  must  I 
make  up  so  many  times  one-and-twenty  shil- 
lings Y  I  should  think  the  latter ;  for  it  must 
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be  preswiied,  tluil  my  creditor,  luid  he  tuA  lent 
me  hii  guineas,  would  hare  dif|MMed  of  them 
in  such  a  mamier,  aa  to  have  now  had.  In  the 

Cof  them,  so  many  one-and-twenty  ihil. 
•  and  the  question  supposes  that  he  nei. 
ther  Hitended,  nor  ought  to  be  a  snfferer,  by 
parting  with  the  possession  of  his  money  to  me. 

When  the  relatiTO  value  of  coin  is  altered 
by  an  act  of  the  state,  if  the  alteration  would 
have  extended  to  the  identical  pieoes  which 
'Were  lent,  it  is  enough  to  return  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pieoes  of  the  same  denomination,  or  their 
^iresent  value  in  any  other.  As,  if  guineas 
were  reduced  by  act  of  parliament  to  twen- 
ty shUlingSfSO  many  twenty  shillings,  as  I  bor- 
rowed  guineas,  would  be  a  just  repayment.  It 
would  be  otherwise,  if  the  reduction  was  ow- 
ing  to  a  debasement  of  the  coin ;  for  then  re- 
spect ought  to  be  had  to  the  comparative  va- 
lue of  the  old  guinea  and  the  new. 

Whoever  borrows  money,  is  bound  in  con- 
science to  repay  it.  This,  every  man  can  see ; 
hut  every  man  cannot  see,  or  does  not  however 
reflect,  ^t  he  is,  in  consequence,  also  bound 
to  use  the  means  necessary  to  enable  himself 
to  repay  it.  *'  If  he  pay  die  money  when  he 
has  it,  or  has  it  to  spare,  he  does  dl  that  an  ho- 
nest man  can  do,*'  and  all,  be  imagines,  that 
Is  requirsd  of  him ;  whilst  the  previous  mea- 
■ures,  which  are  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
that  money,  he  makes  no  part  of  his  care,  nor 
observes  to  be  as  much  his  duty  as  the  other ; 
such  as  selling  a  fimiily.  seat  or  a  family  estate, 
contracting  his  plan  of  expense,  laying  down 
Ills  equipage,  reducing  the  number  of  his  ser- 
▼ants,  or  any  of  those  humiliating  sacrifices, 
which  Justice  requires  of  a  man  in  debt,  the 
moment  he  perceives  that  he  has  no  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  paying  his  debu  without  them. 
An  expectation  which  depends  upon  the  con. 
tinnance  of  his  own  life,  will  not  satisfy  an 
honest  man,  if  a  better  provision  be  in  his 
power ;  for  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  to  subject  a 
creditor,  when  we  can  help  it,  to  the  risk  of 
our  life,  be  the  event  what  it  will ;  that  not 
being  the  security  to  which  credit  was  given. 
I  know  few  subjects  which  have  been  more 
misunderstood,  than  the  bw  wliich  authorises 
the  imprisonment  of  insolvent  debtors.  It  has 
been  represented  as  a  gratuitous  cruelty,  which 
contributed  nothing  to  the  reparation  of  the 
creditor's  loss,  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. This  prejudice  arises  principally  from 
considering  the  sending  of  a  debtor  to  gaol,  as 
an  act  of  private  satisfaction  to  die  creditor, 
histead  of  a  public  punishment.  As  an  act  of 
satisfaction  or  revenge,  it  is  always  wrong  in 
the  motive,  and  often  intemperate  and  undis- 
tingniahing  in  the  exercise.  Consider  it  as  a 
puUio  punishment ;  founded  upon  the  same 
reason,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  as  other 
punishments ;  and  the  justice  of  it,  together 
with  the  degree  to  which  it  should  be  exten- 
ded, and  the  objects  upon  whom  it  may  be  in- 


ilieted,willbeBppavMtt»  nctoimAwd^TO. 
lathsg  to  iniolveney,  against  whkh  It  Is  aa 
neesBsary  to  provide  pimisfaniant,  as  linr  any 
pobUe  crimes  whatever:  as  irtwra  a  nan geta 
your  money  into  his  possewioa,  and  forthwith 
runs  away  with  it;  or,  what  k  little  better, 
squanders  it  in  vicious  expenses  \  or  stakes  it 
at  the  gaaning-table I  In  the  Alley;  er  upon 
wild  adventures  In  trade ;  er  is  eonaoious  aft 
the  time  he  bonvwg  it,  that  he  caa  Mver  repay 
it ;  er  wilfully  puts  it  oat  of  Us  pewer^  by  pro- 
fuse  ttving;  or  conceals  his  eflfeecs,  er  tvansfem 
them  by  mkusiott  to  anothert  not  to  mentsen 
the  obstinacy  of  some  debtors,  w4io  kad  mther 
rotina  gad,  than  deliver  up  their  estates;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  the  first  abaniNttty  Is  In  the 
hiw  itself,  which  leaves  it  la  a  debtor's  power 
to  withhold  any  part  of  his  prepeity  from  the 
daim  of  his  creditors.  The  only  question  ia, 
whether  the  punishment  be  properly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  exasperated  croditor:  for  whJdi 
it  may  be  said,  that  these  frsnds  are  so  subtile 
and  vematile,  that  nothing  but  a  discretionary 
power  can  overtake  them  ;  and  that  no  disero- 
tion  is  likely  to  beso  weD  informed,  so  vigHaiit, 
or  so  active,  as  that  of  the  credlfor. 

It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
confinement  of  a  debtor  fai  a  jail  Is  a  punUhm 
meni ;  and  that  every  punishment  supposes  a 
crime.  To  pursue,  thek«fore,  with  the  extrem- 
ity of  legal  rigour,  a  sufferer,  whom  the  f^ud 
or  failure  of  otherv,  his  own  want  of  capadty, 
or  the  disappointments  and  miscarriages  to 
which  an  human  affairs  are  subject,  have  re- 
duced to  ruin,  merely  because  we  are  provoked 
by  our  loss,  and  seek  to  lelieve  the  pain  we  fesl 
by  that  which  we  inflict,  is  repugnant  not  only 
to  humanity,  but  to  justice :  for  it  is  to  per- 
vert a  provision  of  law,  designed  for  a  diffierent 
and  a  salutary  puqKise,  to  tiie  gratification  of 
private  spleen  and  resentment.  Any  altera- 
tion in  these  laws,  which  could  distinguish  the 
degrees  of  guilt,  or  convert  the  service  of  the 
insolvent  debtor  to  some  pubHc  profit,  might  be 
an  improvement ;  but  any  considerable  miti- 
gation of  their  rigour,  under  colour  of  reUev- 
ing  the  poor,  would  increase  their  hardships. 
For  whatever  deprives  the  creditor  of  his  powier 
of  coercion,  deprives  him  of  his  security ;  and 
as  this  must  add  greatiy  to  the  difilculty  of  ob- 
taining credit,  the  poor,  especially  the  lower 
sort  o(  tradesmen,  are  the  first  who  would  suf. 
fer  by  such  a  regulation.  As  tradesmen  must 
buy  be/br€  they  sell,  yon  would  ei^ude  from 
trade  two  thirdB  of  those  who  now  carry  it  on, 
if  none  were  enabled  to  enter  into  it  without 
a  capital  sufficient  for  prompt  payments.  An 
advocate,  therefore,  for  the  interests  of  this  im- 
portant class  qf  the  community,  will  deem  It 
more  eligible,  that  one  out  of  a  thousand  should 
be  sent  to  jail  by  his  creditors,  than  that  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  should  be  straiu 
ened  and  embarrassed,  and  many  of  them  lie 
idle  by  the  want  of  credit. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
CONTRACTU  OM  LABOUV. 

SxnTXCX  ia  thiB  couatiy  k,  at  it  oaglit  to 
be,  voluDtary,  andbyooBtsact;  andlhtfims- 
ter'A  mthorirjr  ezttadv  no  fonber  thftn  the 
t«as  iv  aqiiittihle  cooftnictioa  of  tb0  ooBiaoc 
wiUimtafy. 

Tb«  treatment  of  Mrranta,  as  to  diat«  dia* 
Celine,  and  acoonunodatjon,  tha  kind  and 
quantity  of  work  to  be  requind  of  tbem,  the 
jntemuMion,  liberty,  and  indiilgenoe  to  be  al- 
lowed  them,  must  be  determined  in  a  great 
measure  by  custom;  for  where  the  contract 
iarolTes  so  many  particulars,  the  contracting 
parties  eipcess  a  few  perhaps  of  the  principal, 
and,  by  mutual  undemanding,  refer  the  rest 
to  the  known  custom  of  the  country  in  like 


A  semmt  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlaw- 
Ibl  oopimands  of  his  master ;  to  minister,  {of 
Inslanfe,  to  his  unlawful  pleasures  ;  or  to  as- 
sist him  by  unlawful  practiGes  in  his  professkm ; 
as  in  smuggling  or  adulterating  the  articles  in 
whidi  he  dealk  For  the  servant  is  bound  by 
nothing  but  his  own  promise ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion  of  a  promise  extends  not  to  things  uo^ 
lawfuL 

For  the  same  reason,  the  master's  authority 
is  nojut^fieoAm  of  the  servant  indoing  wrong; 
fiv  the  scrvant*B  own  promise,  upm  which 
that  authority  is  founded,  would  be  none. 

Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  empioyw 
6d  entirely  in  the  profession  or  trade  which 
they  are  intended  to  learn.  Instruction  is 
thor  hire ;  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  oppur* 
tnnitifs  of  instruction,  by  taking  up  their  time 
with  occupations  foreign  to  their  buainess,  is 
to  defraud  than  of  th&  wages. 

The  master  is  responsible  lor  what  a  ser* 
vant  does  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  em. 
yloyment ;  fior  it  is  done  under  a  genend  au- 
jthcnrity  committed  to  him,  which  is  in  justice 
equivalent  to  a  specific  direction.  Thus,  if  I 
jMiy  money  to  a  banker*s  dark,  the  banker  is 
accountable;  but  not  if  I  had  paid  it  to  his 
bntier  or  his  footman,  whose  business  it  is  not 
to  receive  money.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if 
I  once  send  a  servant  to  take  up  goods  upon 
credit,  whatever  goods  he  afterwards  takes  up 
at  the  same  shop,  so  long  as  he  continues  iamy 
service,  ace  justly  chargeable  to  my  account. 

The  law  oS  this«ountry  goes  great  lengths 
in  intending  a  kind  of  concurrence  in  the  mas- 
ter, so  as  to  charge  him  with  the  consequences 
of  his  servant's  conduct.  If  sn  inn.keeper*s 
servant  rob  his  guests,  the  innJseeper  must 
make  restitution ;  H  a  farrier*s  lervant  lame 
a  hone,  the  farrier  must  answer  for  the  dabu 


age ;  and  still  further,  if  your  coachman  or 
carter  drive  over  a  passenger  in  the  road,  the 
passenger  may  recover  from  you  a  satisfaction 
liar  the  hurt  he  sufibrs.  But  these  determina- 
tions stand,  I  think,  rather  upon  the  authe- 
ricy  of  the  law,  than  any  principle  of  natural 
juatwa. 

Then  k  a  carslesneBS  and  facility  in  *' giv. 
ing  characters,*'  as  it  is  called,  of  servants  es- 
pecially when  given  in  writing,  or  aooordina^ 
to  some  estaWJshfd  form,  which,  to  qieak 
phiinly  of  it,  is  a  cheat  iqMn  those  who  accept 
them.  They  are  given  with  so  little  reserve 
and  veracity,  ^^  that  I  should  as  soon  d^jend,** 
says  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  *'  upon  an  ao- 
qoittal  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  way  of  recoaa. 
mendation  of  a  servant's  honesty,  as  upon  one 
of  these  characters.'*  It  is  sometimes  cswless  ■ 
ness ;  and  sometimes  also  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
servant  without  tiie  unessiness  of  a  dSspatet 
for  which  nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  the  most 
ungenerous  of  all  CKCuses,  that  the  pesMa 
whom  we  deceive  is  a  strai^fer. 

Then  is  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  this,  but 
more  injurious,  beoause  the  injury  falls  where 
there  is  no  remedy ;  I  mesn  the  obstructing 
of  a  servant's  advancement,  because  you  are 
unwilling  to  spare  his  service.  To  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  servant's  interest,  is  a  poor 
return  for  lus  fidelity ;  and  affords  slender  en- 
coursgeoient  for  gobd  behaviour,  in  this  nu- 
merous and  therdfore  important  part  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  piece  of  injustice  which, 
if  practised  towards  an  equal,  the  law  of  ho- 
nour would  lay  hold  of;  as  it  is,  it  is  neidier 
unoommon  nor  disrepntablew 

A  master  of  a  fniily  is  culpable,  if  be  perw 
mit  any  vices  among  his  doosestics,  v^ch  he 
might  restrain  by  due  discipline,  and  a  proper 
interfovnce.  This  results  from  the  general 
oldigation  topreventmisery  when  inoor  power; 
and  the  assurance  which  we  have,  that  vic^ 
and  misery  at  the  long  run  go  together.  Care 
to  maintain  in  his  family  a  aensffof  virtue  and 
religion,  received  the  Divine  approbation  iii 
the  person  of  Amlsham^  Gen.  xviii.  19 :  **  I 
know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  diUdren. 
aad  Atf  houukold  after  hfan;  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lono,  to  do  justice  and 
judgment."  Aad  indeed  no  authority  seems 
so  well  adiqited  to  this  purpose,  as  that  of  mas- 
ters of  families ;  because  none  operates  upon 
the  subjects  of  it  with  an  influence  so  imme« 
diate  and  constant. 

What  the  Christian  Scriptures  have  deliver, 
ed  concerning  the  relatkm  and  reciprocal  du- 
ties  of  masters  and  servants,  breathes  a  spirit 
of  liberality,  very  little  known  in  ages  wften 
servitude  waa  sUvery ;  and  which  flowed  flnom 
a  habit  of  contemplating  mankind  under  the 
common  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their 
Creator,  and  with  respea  to  tbrir  interest  In 
existence  * :  *'  Servants,  be  obedient  to 
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them  that  vre  jant  masteni,  aoooirdlng  to  the 
flesh,  with  fear  and  trerobUng;  in  singleness 
of  y<mr  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye- 

.  seryioe,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of 
Christ,  doing  the  will  of  Ood  iiom  the  heart; 
wiihfioodt0%doingserwoea8toiheL0rA,andnoi 
to  men  ,*  knowing  that  whatsoever  ^ood  thhig 
any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  leoeiTe  of 

-the  Lo&D,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  And 
ye  masters,  do  the  same  thing  unto  them,  for. 
hearing  threatening;  knotoinff  Uuii  your  MtU' 
ter  aito  U  in  heaven  ;  neither  is  there  respect 
of  persons  with  him.'*  The  idea  of  re£erring 
thor  service  to  God,  of  considering  Aim  as  hav- 
ing appointed  them  their  task,  that  they  were 
doing  hie  will,  and  were  to  look  to  Idm  for 
tiieir  reward,  was  new ;  and  affords  a  greater 
security  to  the  master  than  any  inferior  prin. 
ciple,  because  it  tends  to  produce  a  steady  and 
cordial  obedience,  in  the  place  of  that  con- 
•trained  service,  which  can  never  be  trusted 
.out  of  sight,  and  which  is  justly  enough  called 
eye-service.  The  exhortation  to  masters,  to 
keep  in  view  their  own  subjection  and  aocount- 
aUeness,  was  no  less  seasonableu 


CHAPTER  XIL 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABODIl. 

COMMISSIOVS. 

WboStxb.  tmdertakes  another  man's  busi- 
ness, makes  it  his  own,  that  is,  promises  to 
employ  upon  it  the  same  care,  attention,  and 
diligence,  that  he  would  do  if  it  were  actually 
his  own :  for  he  knows  that  the  business  was 
ooBomitted  to  him  with  that  expectation.  And 
he  pronuses  nothing  more  than  this.  There- 
fore an  agent  is  not  obliged  to  wait,  inquire, 
•oUdt,  ride  about  the  country,  toil,  or  study, 
whilst  there  remains  a  possibinty  of  benefiting 
his  employer.  If  he  exert  so  much  of  his  ac- 
tivity, and  use  such  caution,  as  the  value  of 
the  business,  in  his  judgmoit,  deserves ;  that 
Is,  as  he  would  have  thought  sufficient  if  the 
same  interest  of  his  own  hkd  been  at  stake,  he 
has  discharged  his  duty,  although  it  should  af. 
forwards  turn  out,  that  by  more  activity,  and 
longer  perseverance,  he  might  have  concluded 
the  beriness  with  greater  advantage. 

This  rule  defines  the  duty  of  factors,  stew, 
ards,  attorneys,  and  advocates. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an  agent*s  si- 
tuation 18,  to  know  how  far. he  may  depart 
from  his  instructions,  when,  firom  some  change 
or  discovery  in  the  circumstances  of  his  com- 
mission, he  sees  reason  to  believe  that  his  em. 
piojrer,  if  he  were  present,  would  alter  hb  in< 
tention.  The  latitude  allowed  to  agents  in  this 
respect,  will  be  different,  according  as  the  com- 
mission  was  confidential  or  ministerial ;  and 
according  as  the  general  rule  and  nature  of  the 


service  require  a  prompt  and  preose  obedience 
to  orders,  or  not.  An  attorney,  sent  to  treat 
for  an  estate,  if  he  found  out  a  flaw  in  the  title, 
would  desist  from  proposing  the  price  he  was 
directed  to  propose ;  and  very  properiy.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  oommander-iii^ief  of 
an  army  detach  an  officer  under  him  upon  a 
particular  service,  Which  sefvioe  turns  out  more 
difficult,  or  less  expedient,  than  was  suppoeed ; 
insoimtich  that  the  officer  is  convinced,  that'hia 
commander.  If  he  were  acquainted  with  the 
true  state  in  which  the  affatf  is  found,  would 
recall  his  orders ;  yet  must  this  officer,  If  he 
cannot  wait  for  fresh  directions  without  pre- 
judice to  the  expedition  he  is  sent  upon,  pur- 
sue, at  all  haaards,  those  which  he  brought  out 
with  him. 

What  is  trusted  to  an  agent,  may  be  lost  or 
damaged  in  his  hands  by  fnt^/brftcne.  An  agent 
who  acts  without  pay,  is  clearly  not  answerst- 
ble  for  the  loss ;  for,  if  he  give  his  labour  for 
nothing,  it  cannot  be  presumed  {hat  he  gave 
also  security  for  the  success  of  it.  If  the  agent 
be  hired  to  the  business,  the  question  will  de- 
pend upon  the  apprehension  of  the  parties  at 
the  time  of  making  the  contract ;  which  ap- 
prcJbiension  of  theirs  must  be  coBected  chiefly 
from  custom,  by  which  probably  it  was  guided. 
Whether  a  public  carrier  ought  to  account  for 
goods  sent  by  him ;  the  owner  or  master  of  a 
ship  for  the  cargo;  the  post-office  for  letters, 
or  bills  enckMed  in  letters,  where  the  loss  is  not 
imputed  to  any  fault  or  neglect  of  theirs ;  are 
questions  of  this  sort.  Any  expression  whic& 
by  implication  amounts  to  a  promise,  will  be 
binding  upon  the  agent,  without  custom ;  as 
where  the  proprietors  of  a  stage-coach  adver- 
tise  that  they  will  not  be  accountable  for  money, 
pbte,  or  jewels,  this  makes  them  accountable 
for  every  thing  else ;  or  where  the  price  is  tod 
much  for  the  labour,  part  of  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  premium  for  insiu-ance.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  to  guard  against  danger,  is  evidence 
that  he  considen  the  risk  to  be  Kis :  as  cutting 
a  bank-bill  in  two,  to  send  by  the  post  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Universally,  unless  a  promiftp,  either  express 
or  tadt,  can  be  proved  against  the  agent,  the 
loss  must  fall  upon  the  owner. 

The  agent  may  be  a  suffiererin  his  own  per- 
son  or  property  by  the  business  which  he  un- 
dertakes ;  as  where  one  goes  a  journey  for  an- 
other, and  lames  his  horse,  or  is  hurt  himself 
by  a  fall  upon  the  road ;  can  the  agent  in  such 
a  case  claim  a  compensation  for  the  misfor- 
tune ?  Unless  the  same  be  provided  for  by  ex- 
press  stipulation,  the  agent  is  not  entitled  to 
any  oompensation  from  his  employer  on  that 
account :  for  where  the  danger  is  not  foreseen, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  era'- 
pkyyer  engaged  to  indemnify  the  agent  against 
it :  still  less  where  it  is  foreseen :  for  whoever 
knowingly  undertakes  a  dangerous  employ- 
ment, in  common  constxvction.  takes  upon 
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hnairlf  <hg  dangtr  ^md  4h0  ^mMqpmMoe$ ;  as 
vh«re  a  firsmiui  underukes  for  a  reward  to 
jmcue  a  box  of  writingy  £rom  the  flames ;  or 
a  sailor  to  bring  off  a  paiseoger  from  a  ship  in 
j^stocm. 


CHAPTER  7H\U 

COKTEACTS  OF  LABOUR. 
VAATKEftSHlP. 

I XMOW  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  part- 
nership that  xequires  explanation,  but  in  what 
.  jnauier  the  profits  are  to  be  diyided,  where 
.one  jMTtner  contributes  money,  and  the  other 
labour  ;  which  is  a  conmum  case. 

Rule^  From  the  stock  of  the  partnership  de- 
duct the  sum  advanced,  and  divide  the  remain- 
der between  the  monied  partner  and  the  la- 
bouring partner,  in  the  proportion  of  the  in. 
terest  of  the  money  to  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer, allowing  such  a  rate  of  interest  as 
money  might  be  borrowed  for  upon  the  same 
security,  and  such  wages  as  a  journeyman 
would  require  for  the  same  labour  and  trust. 

jRjgangak^  A.  advances  a  thousand  pounds, 
but  knows  nothing  of  the  business  (  B.  pro- 
duces no  money,  but  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  business,  and  undertakes  to  conduct  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  stock  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  partnership  amount  to  twelve  hua^ 
dred  pounds  ;  consequently  there  are  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  be  divided.  Now,  nobody 
would  lend  money  upon  the  event  of  the  busi- 
ness succeeding,  which  is  A.*s  security,  under 
aix  per  cent ; — therefore  A.  must  be  allowed 
sixty  pounds  for  the  interest  of  his  money.  B^ 
before  he  engaged  in  the  partnership,  earned 
thirty  pounds  a  year  in  the  same  emjjoyment ; 
bis  labour  therefore  ou£^t  to  be  valued  at 
thirty  pounds :  and  the  two  hundred  pounds 
muiet  he  divided  between  the  partners  in  the 
proportion  of  sixty  to  thirty ;  that  is,  A.  must 
reorive  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  B.  sixty-six 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence. 

If  there  be  nothing  gained,  A.  loses  his  in- 
terest,  and  B.  his  labour;  which  is  right  If 
the  original  stock  be  diminished,  by  this  rule 
B.  loses  only  his  labour,  as  before ;  whereas  A. 
loses  his  interest,  and  pact  of  the  principal ; 
for  which  eventual  disadvantage  A.  is  compeo- 
pated,  by  having  the  interest  of  his  money 
computed  at  six  per  cenL  in  the  division  of  the 
{irofits,  when  there  are  any. 

It  is  true  that  the  division  of  the  profit  is 
seldom  faqj^tten  in  the  constitution  of  the 
partnership,  and  is  therefore  commonly  settled 
by  ei^TCss  agreements :  but  tliese  agreements, 
to  be  equitable,  should  pursue  the  principle  of 
the  rule  here  laid  down. 

Alt  the  partners  art>  boiuid  to  what  any  one 


of  them  does  iu  the  ooarse  of  the'  buHlness ;  for, 
quoad  Aoo,  each  partner  is  considered  as  an  aiai 
thor^ed  i^^t  for  the  resU 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR* 

OFFICES. 

Iv  many  offices,  as  schools,  feOowships  of 
colleges,  professorships  of  the  universities,  and 
the  like;  there  b a two^fold  oeatract;  one witli 
the  founder,  the  other  with  the  electors. 

The  oontraci  with  the  founder  obliges  the 
incumbent  of  the  office  to  discharge  every  duty 
appointed  by  the  charter,  statutes,  deed  of  gift, 
or  will  of  the  founder ;  becanse  the  endowment 
was  given,  and  consequently  accepted,  for  thai 
purpose,  and  upon  those  conditions. 

The  contract  with  the  doctors  extends  this 
obligation  to  all  duties  that  have  been  eutiomm 
airily  connected  with  and  reckoned  a  part  ef 
the  office,  though  not  prescribed  by  the  found, 
er ;  for  the  electors  eqwct  from  the  penon 
they  choose,  all  the  duties  which  his  prede* 
ceaiors  have  discharged;  and  as  the  person 
elected  cannot  be  igmkraat  of  their  e^^peota* 
tion,  if  he  meant  to  have  refused  this  condi* 
tiom,  he  ought  to  have  apprised  them  of  bis 
objection* 

And  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  alec, 
tors  can  evoQse  the  conscience  of  the  person 
elected,  5om  this  b»t  ckss  of  duties  afonei 
because  this  class  resulu  from  a  contract  to 
which  the  electors  and  the  person  dected  arq 
the  only  parties.  The  other  dass  of  duties  re- 
sult* from  a  different  contract. 

It  is  a  questioa  of  some  magnitude  and  dif<^ 
ficulty,  what  offices  may  be  nmscientioudy 
supplied  by  a  deputy. 

We  will  stete  the  severe}  objections  to  the 
substitution  of  a  deputy;  and  then  it  will  be 
understood,  that  a  deputy  may  be  allowed  ii^ 
all  cases  to  whidi  these  objections  do  not  apply^ 

An  offibce  may  not  be  discharged  by  deputy. 

1.  Where  a  particular  confidence  is  reposed 
in  the  judgment  and  conduct  of  the  person  ap* 
pointed  to  it ;  as  the  office  of  a  steward,  guar- 
diaa,  judge,  oommander-in>4iuef  by  land  or  sea* 

2.  Where  the  custom  hinders;  as  in  the 
case  of  schoolmasten,  tuton,  and  of  oommis* 
sions  in  the  army  or  navy. 

3.  Where  the  duty  cannot,  firam  its  nature, 
be  so  wdl  performed  by  a  deputy ;  as  the  de. 
puty-govemor  of  a  province  may  not  possess 
the  legal  authority,  or  the  actual  influence,  of 
hisprindpah 

4.  When  some  inoonveniency  would  fwUt 
to  the  service  in  general  from  the  permiss|oi^ 
of  deputies  in  such  cases :  for  example,  it  i« 
probable  that  military  merit  would  be  mud^ 
discouraged,  if  the  duties  bekifiging  to  oom^ 
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infcsions  In  the  army  were  generiUy  alldwvd 
•to  be  executed  by  tubttituteft. 

The  non^resideHoe  of  the  pafodiial  clergy, 
who  supply  the  duty  of  their  benefices  by  cu. 
rates,  is  worthy  of  a  more  distinct  considera* 
tion.  And  in  order  to  draw  the  question  up- 
on this  case  to  a  point,  we  will  suppose  the  of- 
ficiating curate  to  dischai^  every  duty  which 
his  principal,  were  he  present,  would  be  bound 
to  discharge,  and  in  a  manner  equally  benefi- 
cial to  the  parish :  under  which  drciunstanoes, 
the  only  objection  to  the  absence  of  the  princi- 
Iml,  at  least  the  only  one  of  the  foregioing  ob- 
jections, is  the  laat. 

And,  in  tny  jndgment,  the  foree  of  this  ob- 
jection  will  be  much  diminished^  if  the  absent 
Mctor  or  vicar  be,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged 
in  any  fonetion  or  employment  of  equal,  or  of 
greater,  importance  to  the  general  mterest  of 
religion.  For  the  whote  rferenue  of  the  nation- 
al church  may  properly  enough  be  considered 
as  a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  the  na. 
lioiial  lieiSgTan ;  and  if  a  clergyman  be  serving 
the  cause  of  Christianity  and  protestanism,  it 
oan  make  little  diiference,  out  of  what  parti- 
ealar  portion  of  this  fund,  that  is,  by  tiie  tithes 
and  glebe  of  what  pttrtioufair  parish,  his  service 
be  requited ;  any  more  than  it  can  prejudice 
&ke  king's  service  that  an  officer  who  has  sig- 
nidised  his  merit  in  America,  should  be  re- 
warded  with  the  government  of  a  fort  or  cattle 
In  Ireland,  which  he  never  saw ;  bat  for  the 
custody  of  which,  proper  provision  is  BUMle,  and 
care  taken. 

Upon  the  principle  thus  explained,  this  in. 
dulgenoe  is  due  to  none  mote  tiban  to  those 
who  are  occupied  in  cuMvatieg  or  oomrnnnl- 
Issting  rdigious  knowledge,  or  the  sciences  sub- 
aldiary  to  religion. 

This  way  of  eonsSderhig  the  revennee  of  the 
cliurch  as  a  common  fund  Hor  the  same  pur- 
pose, is  the  more  equitable,  •as  the  v«lueof  par< 
ticular  preferments  bears  00  preportion  to  the 
partictibr  chaige  or  labour. 

But  when  a  man  draws  upon  this  fund,  whose 
studies  and  employments  bear  no  reiatSon  vo 
the  object  of  rt,  and  who  is  no  fionher  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Christiaa  religion  than  as  a  oodcade 
makes  a  addier,  ttaeems  a  misapplication  little 
better  than  a  robbery. 

And  to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
such  matters  I  submit  this  question,  wheth^ 
the  impoverishment  of  the  fund,  by  «onVert»ng 
the  best  shaare  of  it  intoaniiirilJM  for  the  gay 
and  illiterate  youth  of  great  fiuttilies,  tlireat^ 
ens  hot  to  starve  and  stifie  the  litde  clerical 
merit  litxttt  is  left  amongst  us  ? 

AU  legal  dispensations  fimm  residence  proceed 
upon  thMB  Buppositioa,  that  theiAsentee  is  de- 
tatned  from  his  living  by  some  engagement  of 
equal  or  of  greater  public  impnriaitce.  There- 
fore,  if,  in  a  case  where  no  sudh  reason  can 
with  truth  be  pleaded,  it  be  said  that  l^fs  qties- 
tion  regards  a  right  of  property,  and  that  all 
right  of  property  awaits  the  di«iHM>ilion  of  law ; 


that,  HMrefore,  if  the  lAw  Hvhldh  g$vet  a  man 
the  emoluments  of  a  living,  ezeose  him  from 
residing  upon  it,  'he  is  excused  in  eenscieDce  % 
we  answer  ^at  the  law  does  not  excuse  him 
by  tnienlion^  and  that  all  other  excuses  am 
fraudulent. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A  LIE  is  a  bi«aeh  of  promlte :  for  whoever 
seriously  addresses  his  discourse  to  another, 
tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  because  he 
knows  that  the  truth  is  expected. 

Or  the  obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made 
out  from  tlw  direct  ill  consequences  oi  lying  to 
social  happiness.  Whidi  consequences  consist, 
either  in  some  specific  injury  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, or  in  tiie  destruction  of  that  oonfi- 
denoe  which  Is  essential  to  the  intefcourse  of 
human  life ;  for  which  hitter  reason,  a  He  may 
be  pernicious  in  its  general  tendency,  and 
therefore  criminal,  though  it  produce  no  par- 
ticular or  visible  misdiief  to  any  one. 

There  are  falsehoods  which  are  iiot  lies  ; 
that  is,  which  are  not  criminal :  as, 

1.  Where  no  one  is  deceived ;  whidi  is  the 
x»at  in  parables,  fables,  novels,  jests,  tales  to 
create  mirth,  ludicrous  embellihments  of  ft 
story,  where  the  declared  design  of  the  speak- 
er is  not  to  inform,  but  to  divert ;  complimenta 
in  the  subscription  of  a  letter,  a  servant's  efir* 
ttifitiff  his  master,  a  prisoner's  pleading  not  guil- 
ty, an  advocate  asserting  the  justice,  or  his  be- 
lief of  the  justice  of  his  client's  cause.  In  such 
instances,  no  confidence  is  destroyed,  because 
none  was  reposed ;  no  promise  to  speak  the 
truth  is  violated,  lM!cause  none  was  given,  or 
understood  to  be  given. 

2.  MHiere  the  person  to  whom  yon  speak 
has  no  right  to  know  the  truth,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, where  little  or  no  Inoonveniency  resnha 
from  the  want  of  confidence  in  Such  cases ;  at 
where  you  tell  a  fitlsehood  to  a  madman,  for 
his  own  advantage ;  to  a  robber,  to  conceal 
your  property ;  to  an  assassin,  to  defeat  or  di- 
vert 4iim  from  his  purpose.  The  particular 
consequence  is  by  the  supposition  beneficial ; 
and,t»  to  the  general  consequence,  the  worst 
that  can  happen  is,  that  the  madman,  the  rob- 
ber, the  assassin,  will  not  trust  you  again ; 
iv'hich  (beside  that  the  first  is  incapable  of  de- 
dudng  regular  condusions  from  having  been 
once  deceived,  and  ^e  last  two  not  likely  to 
come  a  second  time  in  your  way)  is  sufficient- 
ly compensated  by  the  immediate  benefit  which 
you  propose  by  the  falsehood. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  that,  by  the  laws 
of  war,  it  is  alloti-ed  to  deceive  an  enemy  by 
feints,  false  colours*,  spies,  felse  intelligence. 


•  There  have  been  two  or  three  iiistanco  of  ktc  of 
Enghsh  8hlp«  dccoxlng  an  enemy  tato  tb«ir  jkiWct  ,  by 
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«ad  lk0  iifiwneo  ia»  tM  the  Hanaegp  nmgrne 
liMtiHtiOT  to  oimtiiiiio,  Uio  letter  ate  ealoiU^ 
0f  to  tKiniiiftta  or  rancnd  ilievu  lathe^w* 
4Mf4  ei  w,  and  whttK  U10  w«f  cvmtmiuiy 
tlMi«  ii  no  uae,  or  vmher  no  ii1m»»  §qt  ofm^- 
d^MO  Wfewixl  the  oontonding  pwrtiei  ;  but  in 
wfaatenr  veUioite  the  ^Mwinolipii  of  war,  t^ 
■UK  icUgioiie  fidelity  is  enpooted,  becAni« 
witlioat  it  wan  ceiiM  not  oeaie>  nor  tl^  yi4W 
foia  bQ  aaparo,  bat  by  tlia  ontiro  deatpuotlon 
of  the  vamiHiihed. 

lUay  pea|»fe  iii4i4g«,  in  Mtions  diieownM, 
•  habit  of  action  and  amggeratioa,  in  the  ao. 
Monla  they  giye  of  themselTet,  of  their  ao* 
qammtmient  or  qf  the  extraordinary  tbini^i 
whidi  they  hare  seen  or  heard  s  and  ao  long 
•i  th«  teti  diey  vdate  aie.  indiffarent,  and  tbeir 
aaintlrea»  thoogh  ialae^  are  inoffensive,  it  nuiy 
sem  n  fnperetitlouf  regard  to  truth  to  oensure 
tSbmm  mert^  £or  truth's  sake. 

In  the  first  phuse,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to 
fMooonoe  beforehand,  with  certainty,  concern* 
ing  any  lie,  that  it  is  inoffensiFO.  ViiUU  irrv* 
W9cM^t  and  ecUegts  aometifnfs  accaetions  in 
Us  fligh^  which  entirely  change  its  nature.  It 
may  owe  possibly  its  mischief  to  theoffidousness 
or  misrspfesentataan  of  those  who  circulate  it ; 
bat  the  ir^Wff  is,  neyertbeless,  in  some  degree 
^rgwble  upon  tbts  original  editor. 

In  tho  n««t  phkie,  this  liberty  jn  couTersa- 
lion  defeats  its  own  end.  Much  of  the  plea* 
fiim>  and  alL  iha  benefit,  of  conversation,  do* 
penda  npoat  our  opinioii  ef  the  .i^eaker's  vera* 
lity  i  km  which  thif  rule  leaves  no  fiwindation. 
Tlu»iaith  indeadof  a  hearer  must  be  eo^^rsmi^ 
ly  psqdend,  who  considers  the  speaker,  or  be- 
Jjem  that  the  speaker  considerl  himself  aa  nn^ 
der  A»  ohiigaliiow  tp  adhero  to  truth,  but  ac- 
oording  to  the  parlj^nlar  importanoa  of  what 
JbiMlatea. 

But  beside  and  above  both  these  reasons, 
•Ms  lies  al9ayalnl?»dneeediersofadarker 
Mespbnon«  I  have  seldom  known  anvone 
srha  dwert<rf  truth  in  trifles,  that  could  be 
tniatod  in  matters  of  importance.  Kn^b  dis- 
tiarriwsa  ara  out  of  the  question,  upon  ooca- 
atsaa  which,  like  those  of  speech,  return  every 
hoar.  The  habit,  theprefioire^  of  lying,  wheo 
^■ea  fotmed,  is  aasily  CBtefded,  to  eerre  the 
dwigns  of  jpalice  or  inteaestf-«UM  all  hakitih 
ileprwda  indeed  cfitsdi: 

i^isus  fnii;^  as  they  are  improperly  cnoogh 
eaUed,  pretended  inspirations,  foigad  hooka, 
MuaterCiiit  mir^es,  am  impodtigns  of  amore 
aerioaa  nature.  It  is  possible  that  th^  may 
eeoetincs,  tbnugb  seldom,  have  been  set  up 
and  f  eoBiiged,  with  a  design  to  do  good : 

sonntaftittiigilgDsbof  <Uiti«ii  \  an  arttflce  which  ought 

'  ftheocmamonliidlgiuitum  of  mankind! 

I  oreaptmei  aabatod  h$  thte  atrata- 

l  to  that  proapfeltude  to  afltnliQg 


to  ha  reprahated  DTthe  oo 
*r,awir  fmvmpm  of  a 
fHD,  mwld  fHit  an  and  t 


?  to  afalM  in  dlitrcM,  vnlch  U  the  be«t  virtue  In 
a  Mdhria*  flhanccar,  and  tof  wtaidi  the  poito  of  wnrifs- 
liM  pif  dyeipithwl  to  nlL— ▲.  D.  1775. 


bntlhe  good  tfa^  afan  at,  rafuires  that  tha 
belief  of  them  should  be  peipetual,  whidi  i« 
hardly  possible ;  and  the  detection  of  the  fraucl 
is  sure  to  disparage  the  credit  of  all  pretensiona 
of  the  same  nature.  Christianity  has  suffer* 
ed  more  injury  from  this  causey  than  ficm  ^ 
other  causes  put  together. 

As  there  may  be  falsehoods  whidi  are  not 
lies,  so  there  may  be  lies  without  literal  or  dif 
rect  falsehood.  An  opening  is  always  left  fof 
this  H»eoies  of  prervication,  when  the  literal 
and  grammatical  signification  of  a  sentence  is 
different  from  thepopular  and  customary  mean^ 
ipg.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that  makes  the 
lie  \  and  we  wilfully  deceive,  when  our  expzesr 
Bions  are  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  we  be* 
lieve  the  hearer  to  apprehend  them ;  beside^ 
that  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for  ai^y  sense  of 
words,  in  opposition  to  usage ;  for  all  senses 
of  all  words  are  founded  upon  usage,  and  upon 
nothing  else. 

Or  a  man  may  ec<  a  lie  1  as  by  pointing  hi^ 
finger  in  a  wrong  direction,  whefi  a  traveller  in- 
quires  of  him  his  ro^d ;  or  when  a  tradesmai^ 
shuts  up  his  windows,  to  induce  his  cneditoif 
to  believe  that  he  is  /abroad  :  for,  to  sil  raond 
purposes,  and  therefore  as  to  veracity,  speech 
and  action  are  the  same;  speech  being  only  a 
mode  of  action. 

Or,  lastly,  there  may  be  lies  of  onMMion.  4- 
writer  of  English  history,  who,  in  his  account 
of  there^  of  Charles  the  First,  should  wiU 
fully  suppress  any  evidenoe  of  that  princess  dei^. 
potio  measures  and  designs,  might  be  aaid  tp 
lie ;  for,  by  entitling  his  book  a  Huiof^  if 
EngUuid,  he  engages  to  relate  the  whole  trutj^ 
of  the  hiitory,  or,  at  least,  all  that  he  Ipows 
ofit. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

I.  Formi  <if  (kUhs. 
II.  Siffn^fieaikm. 

III.  iMUffitlngts. 

IV.  QbUgaUmu 

y.  WhatOtUhtdonotUnd. 
VI.  In  what  tetm  Oatht  oreU>h9  iiUmrffeU^, 

L  The  forms  of  oaths,  like  other  religions 
.ceremonies,  have  in  all  ages  been  various ;  ooi\- 
sistii^  however,  for  the  most  part,  of  some  bo- 
dily action  *,  and  of  a  prescribed  form  of  wsodf. 
Amongst  the  Jews,  the  juror  held  up  his  ri^t 
hand  towards  heaven,  which  explains  a  passage 
in  the  144th  Psahn ;  '*  Whoae  mouth  speaL 

«  It  if  ooin]aonl7  thovght  that  oaths  an  denominated 
corporal  oafht  firom  the  bodlhr  action  whid)  aoconpan- 
lai  than,  of  laying  the  rtsht  Band  upon  a  book  eontain. 
lag  tfaa  Ibur  Gkapela.  Ihii  opinion,  however,  appeals 
to  M  amiftake ;  for  the  term  u  borrowed  flrom  the  an- 
cient uMge  of  toQching.  on  thew  oectiloin.  the  earporafe, 
or  Gk)Ch  which  covered  the  ' 
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tth  TAnity, and  tK^r  rig^handis  a  riffhihand 
<iffabehooiL"  The  tame  form  u  retained  in 
Scmland  still.  Amongst  the  same  Jews,  an 
oath  of  fidelity  was  taken,  by  the  servant's 
putting  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord, 
as  £!iecer  did  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xadr.  2.;  from 
whence,  wi(h  no  great  variation,  is  derived 
perhaps  the  form  of  doing  homage  at  this  day, 
by  putting  the  hands  between  the  knees,  and 
within  the  hands,  of  the  H^e. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  form 
varied  with  the  subject  and  occasion  of  the 
oath.  In  private  contracu,  the  parties  took 
hold  of  each  other's  hand,  whilst  they  swore  to 
die  performance ;  or  they  touched  the  altar  of 
the  god  by  whose  divinity  they  swore.  Up- 
on more  solemn  occasions,  it  was  the  custom 
to  slay  a  victim;  and  the  beast  being  $tntek 
down  with  certain  ceremonies  and  invocations, 
gave  birth  to  the  expressions  vt^tnv «;«««,  ferire 
pactum  ;  and  to  our  English  phrase,  translat- 
ed from  these,  of  "  striking  a  bargain.'* 

The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian  countries 
ftre  aba  very  difTerent ;  but  in  no  country  in 
the  world,  I  believe,  worse  contrived,  either 
to  convey  the  meaning,  or  impress  the  obliga- 
tion  of  an  oath,  than  in  our  own.  The  juror 
with  us,  after  repeating  the  promise  or  affir- 
mation  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm, 
ftdds,  **  So  help  me  God  :*'  or  more  frequent- 
ly the  substanoe  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the 
"juror  by  the  oflicer  or  magistrate  who  admin- 
isters it,  adding  in  the  conchision,  *♦  So  help 
you  God."  The  enei^  of  the  sentence  re- 
Udes  in  the  particle  so  ;  to^  that  is,  h&c  lepe, 
upon  condition  of  my  speaking  the  truth,  or 
performing  this  premise^  and  not  otherwise, 
may  God  help  me.  The  juror,  whilst  he*  hears 
or  repeats  the  words  of  the  oath,  holds  his 
right  hand  upon  a  Bible,  or  other  book  con- 
taining  the  four  Gospels.  The  conclusion  of 
the  oath  sometimes  runs,  ^  Ita  me  Deus  ad- , 
juvet,  et  hsBC  sancta  evangelia,"  or  *^  So  help 
me  God,  and  the  contents  ^  this  book ;"  which 
last  clause  forms  a  connection  between  the 
words  and  action  of  the  juror,  that  before  was 
wanting.  The  juror  then  kisses  the  book :  the 
kiss,  however,  seems  rather  an  act  of  reverence 
to  the  contents  of  Che  book,  (as,  in  the  po- 

Sish  ritual,  the  priest  kisses  the  Gospel  before 
e  reads  it),  than  any  part  of  the  oath. 
This  obscure  and  elliptical  form,  together 

•with  die  levity  and  frequency  with  whichit  is 
administered,  has  brought  about  a  general  in- 

'  advertency  to  the  obligation  of  oat^ :  which, 
both  in  a  religious  and  political  view,  is  much 
to  be  lamented :  and  it  merits  public  consi- 
deration, whether  the  requiring  of  oaths  on  so 
many  frivolous  occasions,  -  espteially  in   the 

^Customs,  and  in  the  qu}ilification  for  petty  of- 
fices, has  any  other  effect,  than  to  make  them 
cheap  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  pound  of 
tea  cannot  travel  regularly  fi-om  the  ship  to 
the  coiuumm*,  without  costing  half  a  dozen 
oaths  at  the  least  {  and  the  same  security  for 


the  due'dischirge  of  dielr'oilDe,  namely,  tfcAt 
of  an  oath,  it  required  frtxn  a  ohni«kwavtai 
and  an  archbishop,  from  a  petty  eonslaMe  and 
tfaechiefjaetiee  of  England.  Let  the  law  eon* 
tinue  its  own  sanoUoiis,  if  they  be  thooght  r^ 
quisitei  but  let  H  spare  the  sdeninity  of  an  ' 
oath.  And  where,  from  the  watft  Of  «nie« 
thing  better  to  depend  upon,  it  is  neeessary  to 
aooept  men's  own  word  or  own  aeootnit,  let  it 
annnez  to  prevarieation  penalties  propoctioned 
to  the  public  mischief  of  the  offence. 

IL  But  whatever  be  the  form  of  an  oath, 
the  M^ni/Sbo/ton  is  the  same.  It  is  ^  the  oalBng 
upon  God  to  witness;  i.  e.  to  take  nocioe  of, 
what  we  say,"  and  it  is  ^^'invoking  his  van. 
geance,  or  renouncing  his  favour,  if  what  wa 
say  be  fidse,  or  what  we  promiae  be  not  pae* 
formed." 

III.  Quakers  and  Moravians  rofuae «o sweat 
upon  any  occasion;  founding  theirscmpleiOOB. 
ceming  the  hwfulnen  of  oaths  upon  onr  Sa- 
viour's prohibition,  Matt.  v.  34.  ^  I  say  uuta 
you.  Swear  not  at  alL" 

The  answer  which  we  five  to  this  ob)eedoa 
cannot  be  understood,  without  first  stal^D^  liia 
whole  passage :  ^  Ye  have  heard  tlutt  it  hatih 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not 
forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perf^nm  nnto  tha 
Lord  thine  oaths.  But  I  say  nnto  yon.  Swear 
not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  (<»  it  is  Ood'a 
throne ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  fooiatool ; 
neitiier  by  Jerusalem,  for  It  it  the  city' of  tiia 
great  Sing.  Neither  shak  thou  swear  by  tiiy 
head,  because  thou  eanst  not  make  one  hair 
white  or  blade  But  let  your  oonanunicatiiM 
foe.  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay  :  for  whatMev«r  is 
more  than  these,  oometh  of  eviL" 
*  To  reconcile  with  this  passage  of  SeripCnia 
the  practice  fA  swearing,  or  of  taking  oathti 
when  required  by  law,  the-foUowing  obaervm* 
tions  must  be  attended  to :        ' 

1.  It  does  not  appear  that  swearing  **'  by  hea- 
ven," "  by  the  earth,"  «  by  Jerusalem,**  or 
^*  by  their  own  head,"  was  a  form  of  awearing 
ever 'made  use  of  amongst  the  Jews  in  jndioial 
oaths :  and  consequently,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  were  judicial  oaths,  which  Christ  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  mentioned  those  instances. 

2.  As  to  the  seeming  universaiBty  of  thayro^ 
hibition,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,"  the  emphatic 
dause  ^  not  at  all"  is  to  be  read  in  oonnetion 
with  what  fbltows ;  ''not  at  all,"  i  e.  neither 
"  by  the  heaven,"  nor  by  *'  the  earth,**  nor 
«  by  Jerusalem,"  nor  ♦»  by  Ay  head ;"  **  not 
at  qU^^  does  not  mean  upon  no  occasion,  boii 
by  none  of  these  forms.  Our  Saviour's  argOb 
mentseems  to  suppose,  that  the  peo|de  to  wImbi 
he  spake,  made  a  distinction  between  swearing 
directly  by  the  **  name  of  God,"  and  swearing 
by  those  inferior  objects  of  veneration,  *♦  the 
heavens,"  "  the  earth,**"  Jeru8al€m,"or" their 
own  head."  In  opposition  to.  which  distinc- 
tion; he  tells  them,  that  on  aucount  of  the  re- 
lation which  these  things  bore  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  swear  }^f^\^  them, -was  in effeot 
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itiilns  Arotte;  by  the  outh,  lor  it  Is  his  foot- 
•Ml;  bf  JenuBlem,  for  it  is  the  dty  of  the 
gtoet  KflBg ;  by  thy  head,  for  it  is  Mt  woric- 
iiianshjp»  not  Ifcwitf,  thoo cmst  notttake  oiie 
hair  white  or  black:"  for  wfafah  reaion  hetays, 
^  Svear  not  at  aK>"  that  is,  neither  directly 
fay  Oed,  nor  indinctly  by.anyAiag  related  to 
Ikiin.  This  interpietatioii  is  greatly  confinn- 
^  by  a  pasMge  in  the  twenty-third  chapCerof 
the  nme  QoHpei^  where  a  simikr  distinction, 
jDade  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharis^ps,  is  replied 

3.  Oar  Savionr  himself  befaig  **  adjnied  by 
the  iiviagOod,'*  to  declare  whether  he  wae  the 
Christ,  tiie  Son  of  God,  or  net,  ooodasoended 
te  SDSwer  the  high^prieBt,  withentmaking  any 
objection  to  the  oath  (for  such  it  was)  upon 
wlath  he  enuninedlnDL— ««eorf  it  fliywi/iMsr,** 
says  St.  Fnil  to  the  Romany,  ^  that  without 
esBsing  I  make  mention  of  you  in  mypnyers  :** 
and  to  the  Corinthians  BtiU  more  stnmi^.  *^I 
mUGtdfira  rwo&rdfupimmg  muL^  that  to  spare 
yon,  I  came  not  as  yet  to  Corinth.*'  Both  these 
eaptessions  contain  the  nature  of  oaths.  The 
Spietle  to  the  Hrfnews  speaks  of  the  custom  of 
■wearing  jodidally,  without  any  maxkof  oen. 
eareer  diaappiebation :  '^  Men  verily  swear  by 
!  and  an  oath,  for  conlumation,  is 
lanendofattstrife." 

Upon  the  strength  of  tfieee  reasons,  we  ok. 
plain  oar  Saviour's  words  to  rehite,  not  to  jn. 
•didal  oaths,  but  to  the  practice  of  vain,  wan* 
ton,  and  unauthorised  swearing,  in  common 
dlisoeorsa  St.  James'i  words,  diiap.  ▼.  12.  are 
not  so  strong  as  our  Saviour^  and  ttiesefore 
ndnnt  tlieaame  explanation  with  more  eaee. 

IV.  Oaths  are  nugatory,  that  is,  cany  widi 
'them  no  praper  fone  or  obligation,  mdess  we 
Wiere  that  €M  will  punish  fidse  swearing 
with  more  eeverity  than  a  shnple  lie,  or  breach 
of  ppoBdse ;  iat  triiieh  belief  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  Perjury  is  a  sin  of  greater  detliberation. 
The  juror  has  thethnnght  of  God  and  of  reli- 
gion upon  his  mind  at  ^time;  at  least  there 
we  Tiery  few  who  can  shake  thonofiP  entirdy. 
Ae  offends,  tiierefore,  if  he  do  offend,  with  a 
hi|^  hand ;  in  the  face,  that  is,  and  indefiance 
of  the  sanctions  of  religion.  His  offence  im- 
pBee  a  disbeHrf  or  contempt  of  God's  know- 
ledge,  power,  and  justice ;  which  cannot  be 
eaid  of  a  lie,  where  there  is  notfainfir  to  carry 
the  mind  to  any  reflection  upon  dbe  Deity,  or 
the  Dhrine  Attributes  at  aH. 
-  8.  Peijury  Tiofattes  a  euperior  confidence. 
-Mankind  must  trust  to  one  another  s  and  they 
have  nothing  better  to  trust  to  than  one  an- 
other's oath.  Hence  kgal  adjudications,  which 
gevsna  and  aflect  every  right  and  interest  on 
thissideof  the  gravies  of  necessity  proceed  and 
depend  npon  oathsb  Perjury,  therefore,  in  its 
general  eonseipienee,  strikes  at  the  security  of 
leputMioo,  property,  and  even  of  life  itselL   A 


He  cannot  dothesame  mtsAlrf,' becsose-  the 
same  credit  is  not  given  to  it*. 

3.  God  directed  the  Israelites  to  swear  by 
his  name*t*;  and  was  pleased,  .^  in  order  to 
show  the  immutability  of  his  own  counsel  $,** 
to  confirm  his  covenant  with  that  peofde  by 
an  oath?  neither  of  which  it  is  probaMb  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  intended  to  re* 
present  oaths  as  having  some  meaning  and  ef- 
fect beyond  the  obligsdon  of  a  bare  promiset 
whsdi  eflbtrt  must  be  owing  to  the  seveiek' 
punishment  with  which  he  wiU  vindicate  tho 
authority  of  oaths. 

y.  Promissory  oaths  are  not  Unimg  wher» 
the  pnMnise  itself  would  not  be  so :  for  the 
several  cases  of  which,  see  the  Chi^ter  of  Pro- 


VI.  Ae  oaths  are  designed  for  the  eeeority 
of  the  impcser,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
be  inievp^Mi  and  performed  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  imposer  intends  them ;  otherwise, 
they  afford  no  security  to  Amn.  Andthisisthe 
meaning  and  Mason  of  the  role,  **  jurare  in 
animum  imponentis  ;*'  whidk  rule  the  reader 
is  desired  to  oarty  ah>ng  with  him,  whilst  we 
proceed  to  consider  certain  partioilar  oathe, 
which  are  either  of  grsater  importaace,or  more 
likely  to  fidl  in  our  way,  than  others. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
OATH'  tn  EviBsyce. 

Tsc  witnen  swears  ^  to  speak  the  trath, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth', 
touching  the  matter  in  question.'* 

Upon  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
designed  concealment  of  any  truth,  which  re- 
lates to  the  matter  in  agitation,  is  as  much  h 
viobiti<m  of  the  oath,  as  to  testify  a  positive 
folsehood ;  and  this,  whether  the  witness  be 
interrogated  as  to  that  particular  point  or  not. 
For  when  the  person  to  be  examined  is  sworn 
upon  a  voir  dirv,  that  is,  in  order  to  inquire 
whether  he  ought  to  be  adnutted  to  give  evi- 
dence in  the  cause  at  aU,  the  form  runs  thus : 
M  You  shall  true  answer  make  to  all  such  ques- 
tions as  shall  be  asked  yooi*'  but  when  he 
comes  to  be  sworn  in  Mef^  he  swears  ^  to 
speak  the  whole  truth,**  without  restraining 
it,  as  befoie,  to  the  questions  that  shall  be  ask. 
ed :  which  ^fierence  shows,  that  the  law  in. 
tends,  in  this  bitter  case,  to  require  of  the  wit- 
ness, that  he  giire  a  complete  and  unreserved 
account  of  what  he  knows  of  the  subject  of  the 
trial,  whether  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
leach  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  or  not.   S(» 

»  Exeept,  Indirt.  where  s  Qwker't  or  lffe»vtan*»  af 

||rauiiumV«ccc|itcdintheplaceof«noBtb;  io  which 

caie,alieprtBbc^K>farM  this  leatoD  extcndn.  of  ibo 

nature  and  guilt  of  perjury.  ..  ^  _x  ,„ 

t  Drat.  Tl.  Id.  X.  :»•  ;  USb.  vi.  17. 
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il^  if  te  be  ia^pilfl«l«f  tha  wiCBm  llftflrwaIlA^ 
why  he  did  not  inloni  the  eomt  19  aad  ae^  k 
la  aet »  nflieitiit,  (hough  »  very  eomxaatm,  an* 
to  iajr,  ^  beoMiae  k 


1  ioiow  hut  oneesoaptioii  to  this  vole;  whkh 
1^  when  »  fuU  4i«oovery  «/ th*  truth  tendt  to 
accuse  the  witness  hiassetf  oC  sflowl^gal  caime. 
The  Iftwof  £iightfid  os— tssJas  no  own  to  ho- 
come  his  own  aeeuacr  s  ooMef«eatly  impo 
the  oojth  of  tcstiimmy  with  this  tadt  ressr?»- 
tion.  But  tho  eauflption  must  be  esafined  to 
kgal  crimes.  A  point  of  benoHr,  of  detioaoy^ 
4ur  of  repQtatioo,  may  make  a  witoM  hack  ward 
to  disclose  some  oireumstasiBe  urith  whkh  he 
is  acquainted  s  but  will  in  jm»  wise  jnstify  hk 
concealment  of  the  truth,  unless  it  oonld  be 
ahowA,  th«t  the  kw  which  impooes  the  oath, 
intended  to  ailow  thU  indvl^niee  to  such  mo- 
tives. The  exospticm  of  wlioch  we  ere  speak* 
ing»  k  ako  withdrawn  by  a  compact  between 
the  ma^pwtrate  and  the  witness,  wheat  an  ao- 
4»mplice  k  admitted  to  give  eridcoce  against 
the  partaeia  of  his  crime. 

Tenderness  to  the  prisoner,  althimgh  a  tpe- 
cious  apokgy  for  conceahnent,  k  no  just  ex* 
fCuse :  for  if  this  plea  be  thought  lufficient,  it 
takes  the  administration  of  penal  Justice  wt> 
of  the  hands  of  judges  and  juries,  and  makes 
it  depend  upon  the  temper  <^  prosecutozs  and 
witnesses. 

Questions  .viay  be  ariced,  whiph  are  inela*. 
tive  to  the  cause,  which  affect  the  witness  him. 
self,  or  somf  third  peraen ;  in  whkh,  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  witnesi  doubts  of  the  per> 
tineocy  and  propriety  of  the  question,  he  ought 
to  refer  bis  doui>ts  to  the  court.  The  answer 
of  the  court,  in  lehuuition  of  the  oath,  k  au- 
thority enough  to  the  wkneas ;  for  the  law 
which  imposes  the  oath,  may  remit  what  it 
will  of  the  obligation;  lurid  k  bekmgs  to  the 
court  to  declare  what  the  mind  of  the  law  is. 
Neverthekss,  it  cauAOt  be  said  univeiwUy, 
ihat  the  answer  of  the  court  k  ooAclusive  up- 
«n  the  ocmscfenoe  of  the  witness ;  for  his  ohU- 
^;atioa  depends  upon  what  he  appreheoded,  at 
the  time  of  Kakkig  the  oath,  to  be  the  des^ 
<of  the  kw  in  imposiug  it>  and  no  after-vequi* 
aition  or  aq»kn«tioQ  by  thp  oourt  can  «any 
•the  oUigation  beyond  tb»t. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

OATH  or  AKASOIAVCC 

^  I  DO  slncefdy  promise  and  swear,  that  I 
will  be  iaithful  and  bear  true  alksianioe  to  his 
Majesty  King  Georoe.**  Formerly  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ran  thus :  ^'  1 4o  promise  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  hk  heixs, 
and  truth  and  faith  to  bear,  oi  life,  and  limb, 
and  terrene  honour ;  and  not  to  know  or  b«ai* 


of  attyfQ  Off  daonage  faf  drf  Us,  ivklkwt 
dsteding  hfaB  thefefiMmi«*  aM  waa  altsnad 
•t  the  Revohttiea  lathe  preaaatftsfnu  Sddat 
the  pratens  oath  Is  a  rakontioa  qf  tiie  old  one. 
And  M  the  oaih  waa  Intended  to  aaeertafn,  not 
so  mneh  the  exfesnt  of  thesuhjeot's  obedienoa, 
as  the  petaon  to  whom  it  was  doe,  the  legrs* 
kfiure  seeasa  te  have  wrapped  up  its  meaning 
the  foraser  point,  In  a  word  pnrpoasly 
ehoioe  of  for  ita  geaenliand  mdeisnnw 


geaenlandi 
Bate  sigiilfieatkm. 

It  w&  be  most  eonranlent  fee  cmdder,  fiiai^ 
what  the  oath  exdudet  aa  inoonaistent  wid»  k; 
aidos^, 'What  h  pemks. 

1.  This  mA  enhides  all  intautthm  te  mx^ 
port  the  dean  or  pietenaknia  of  any  other  pee. 
son  or  persona  to  the  srawn  and  gofcnimeBi^ 
than  the  reigning  sovereign.  A  jaeobite,  whe 
is  persoaded  cf  the  Pieteeder's  right  to  thtt 
crown,  and  who  inoraover  designs  to  join  wkk 
the  adherents  to  that  canse  to  assert  thkrii^t, 
whenever  a  pn^r  opportunity,  with  a  ra^ 
sonahk  prospect  of  sueoess,  piescnts  Itsall^  csoa* 
not  take  the  oath  cf  alkgianca ;  or,  if  he  ooeid, 
the  oath  of  abjnntion  follows,  which  cootahM 
an  express  renunciation  of  all  epfnione  In  fii- 
Toor  of  the  claim  of  the  exiled  fomily. 

8.  The  oath  eacfaides  all  dflsii^  at  thetiai% 
of  attempting  to  depoae  the  raigni^g  priaea^ 
for  any  reason  Whatever.  Ijet  the  justice  of 
tbs  Bevohnwu  be  what  It  wooM,  no  honeBt 
man  could  hare  taken  evm  the  present  oaili 
of  allegiance  to  Jaaaes  the  Seeond,  u^  «ater«- 
tained,  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  a  desigii  of 
joining  in  the  measures  whkh  ^ 
into  to  dethrone  him. 

&.  The  oath  forbids  the  taking  up  of  s 
against  the  reignmg  prince,  with  viesrs  of  pri- 
vate advBueemeat,  or  foom  motivea  ef  pewoiiai 
resentment  or  diflliki^  It  k  possible  to  hap>i 
pen  in  this,  what  ftequanlly  happens  la  despeii 
tic  governments,  that  an  ambitions  general,  as 
the  head  of  the  military  force  of  die  nation, 
might,  by  a  eonjunetare  of  fortoaaite  eircenu 
stances,  and  agnat  aanmdwM^  ever  the mmda 
of  the  soldiery,  depose  the  pciaoa  upon  th^ 
throne,  and  make  way  te  it  for  himself,  or  for 
some  creature  ef  hk  own.  A  person  la  thk 
situation  would  he  withhoUen  from  such  aa 
attempt  by  the  oath  of  alkgianoe,  if  he  peid 
regard  to  it.  If  there  were  any  who  en^ 
gaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  ferty4faF% 
with  the  ezpectatioa  of  titlea,  estatea,  or  paa* 
fennent^  or  hecaaaa  diey  were  diisfpnintedj 
and  thought  themeelves  n^ected and  iWinaed 
at  court ;  or  because  Aey  enterlaiHedAfaiaily 
animosky,  or  persoaud  uiMMiiiiieiil,  agakat  the 
king,  the  fovonrite,  or  the  minister  ^..Jf  aaf 
were  induced  to  take  ixp  aims  by  tfaeae  an* 
tives,  they  added  to  the  many  crimes  of  ea  aa* 
provoked  rebellion,  that  ef  wilful  and  earmpt 
pecjury.  If,  in  the  kte  Amerioaa  war,  the 
same  motives  determined  othen  to  couneet 
themselves  with  that  oppqMthy,  |heir  part  in 
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to  ikmirmith,  whatever  was  the  joetioe  of  the 
opposition  iiaolf,  or  however  wdUftonded  their 
own  flomphyutf  inigiit  be  of  piivate  injury. 

We  are  next  to  consider  what  the  oath  of 
aUegianise  permits,  or  does  not  require^ 

1.  It  pennits  resistance  to  the  king,  when 
his  in  behavioojr  or  imbecility  is  soch,  as  to 
make  resJstance  beaeilniaJ  to  the  community. 
It  may  fiurly  be  presumed  that  the  Conrention 
ParlisoieDt,  which  introdooed  the  oath  i»  its 
present  form,  did  not  intend,  by  imposing  it, 
to  CBBolnde  aQ  resistanoe,  since  the  membere  of 
that  legislature  had  many  of  them  vsoently  ta- 
ken  up  erme  ^;ainst  Jaases  tiie  Second^  and 
the  very  smthority  by  whidk  ther  sat  together 
was  itulf  the  e(bct  of  a  successful  opposition  to 
an  acknowledged  sovsieign.  Some  resistance, 
thaefisre,  was  meant  to  be  allowed ;  and,  if 
sny,  it  nmat  he  that  which  hae  the  publio  in- 
terest lor  its  olgest. 

2.  The  oath  does  not  refoife  obedience  to 
siiihiiauMiiiiilB  at  the  king  ae  ere  unauthoris- 
ed by  lav.  No  such  obe&ace  is  implied  by 
the  terns  of  the  oath;  the ^dbli^f  there  pnK 
Buesd,  is  intended  of  fidelity  in  opposition  to 
his  enemies,  and  not  in  opposition  to  law;  and 
iifflufiaiMtf,  at  the  mtmost,  can  only  signify  obe- 
dience to  lawful  osramands.  Therefore,  if  the 
king  dkoold  issue  a  procdunation,  levying  mo- 
neyyOrimpoBngeBiy  service  or  restraint  npea 
the  subject  beyvid  what  the  crown  is  empow- 
ered by  law  to  ei^oin,  these  wonld  exist  no  sert 
of  oMiytriflB  to  Dhey  such  a  proclamation,  in 
conaeq;oenoe  of  baring  taken  the  oath  of  4dl^ 


3.  The  oath  does  not  require  that  «e  should 
cominQe  our  sHigiannn  to  the  kingv  alter  he 
is  aotaafly  and  absofaitflly  deposed,  diiven  into 
exile,  oasried  away  captive,  «t  otherwise  len- 
dersd  incapable  of  eaaedsing  the  aegal  ofilea, 
whether  byhis  fimlt  or  widumt  it.  Tias  pro. 
niise  of  allegiance  impKes,  end  is  understood  by 
all  parties  to  aofipose,  that  the  person  to  wkom 
the  fsemke  is  esade,  oontiDnes  king ;  conti- 
■aee,  that  is,  to  easnte  the  power,  and  affivd 
the  pivteetioB,  which  behiqgs  to  theoffice  ef 
kings  £ar^  it  is  the  possession  of  this  power, 
whidi  makes  soc&  a  particular  penon  the  iiU. 
ject  of  the  oath  ;  withont  it»  why  should  I  iiaiir 
I  to  this  man,  rather  than  toany  man . 
skiagdon  ?  Beside  whidi,  theoontrary. 
hened  with  this  consequence, 
thatevesy  eonqneet,  tevohition  of  government, 
or  diaasterwhadi  befislsthe  peiBon  of  the  prince, 
;  be  foBowBd  by  petpetnalaad  ' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OATR    AGA1K8T    BRIBEBY    IK   THE    ELEC- 
TION OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

"•  I  oo  swear,  I  have  not  lecsived,  or  had, 
hf  myael^  or  any  pctson  whatweveiv  in  tnist 


te  flM) er ftrmy oie and benaflt,  direeay or 
indirectly,  aav  sum  or  sums  of  money,  oflee, 
place,  or  emjMoyment,  gilt  or  reward,  or  any 
promise  or  seoarity,  for  any  money,  oAce,  em- 
ployment, or  gilty  in  order  to  give  my  vote  at 
diis  eleotlon." 

The  seeeial  oontrivaaoBS  to  evade  this  eatlly 
each  as  the  eledon  aeeepting  money  under  eo- 
lonr  of  boROwing  It,  end  giving  a  promissovy 
note,  or  othsr  security,  lor  it,  which  Is  eai^. 
celled  after  the  election  9  receiving  metteylSrem 
a  stranger,  ev  a  iwrson  in  diiguise,  or  out  of  a 
dnwer^or  puxte^lsft  open  for  theparpesof  or 
promises  of  money  to  be  peld  after  the  electioQ  ; 
or  stipulating  for  a  plaoe,  livtng,  or  other  pi4. 
v«te  advantsge  of  any  kind ;  if  they  escape 
die  legal  penidties  of  peltry,  incur  the  moni 
guilt ;  for  they  are  manitely  within  theftiis- 
cUef  aod  design  ef  the  statute  which  Imposes 
the  oath,  and  withhi  the  terms  kideed  of  tha 
oath  itself;  ior  the  word  ''  iudirecUy**  ^  he. 
sorted  en  purpose  to  oomfieband  sadk  cues  as 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OATH  AGAIV8T  exifoirr. 

Fmom  an  imaginary  rsseeftblance  between 
the  purchase  of  a  beneflce,  aodSfanon  Magnet 
attsn^  toporohase  the  gift  of  tha  Holy  Ghost 
(Aotsviii.  19.),  dipebtidaiqgof«DoMasticaI 
by  pecunivy  considerstiaM  Imb 


The  sale  of  advowNnsiefiaseparaUe  inm 
the  allowance  of  private  patronage ;  aspatroo- 
age  would  otherwise  devolve  to  the  snost  indi- 
gent^ mid  for  that  reason  the  aoost  impttyr 
iiandsitcottklbeplaeedin.  Ncrdidthelaw 
ever  intend  to  pvshibit  the  passing  of  advos^ 
uos  &om  one  patrsn  to  another  ;  but  to  ra- 
stratn the  patresi,  who  peissssci  the  rightof 
psesenting  at  the  vaeanoy,  from  behig  inAn« 
enoed,  in  the  choice  of  his  prssentee,  by  a  bribe, 
tohimselC    It  is  the  same  distino. 


tion  with  that  which  obtains  in  a  freeholder** 
vote  for  his  representative  in  parliament.  The 
right  of  voting,  that  is,  the  fieehold  to  which 
the  right  pertains,  may  be  bought  and  sold  aa 
fireely  as  any  other  property;  but  the  exerdse 
of  that  rii^  the  vote  itsd^  may  not  be  poF* 
chased,  or  influenced  by  money, 
for  this  ?ttiTOse,  the  hiw  imposes  upon  the 
esentee,  who  is  generally  concerned  in  the 
nony,  if  therovbe  any,  the  following  oath  t 
**l  do  sweer,  that  I  hare  made  noitmoaaiosi 
payment,  oontnct,  or  promise,  diiectly  or  in- 
diieBtly,  by  myself,  or  by  any  other  to  my 
knowledge,  or  with  my  consent,  to  any  penon 
or  peiBons  whatsoever,  for  or  cooceming  the 
peoouiing  and  obtaining  of  this  ecclesiastical 
place,  &C. ;  nor  will,  at  any  time  hersefter* 
perform  or  satisfy,  any  such  kind  of  payment, 
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ciNitracCy'or  pfonbe^nuide  by  any  oilier  with- 
out my  knowledge  or  oonMot:  So  help  me  Qod, 
through  Jeiua  Christ  !*' 

It  it  extraordinary  that  Biahop  OibMm  should 
JjMve  thought  this  oath  to  be  against  all  prami- 
ses  whatsoever,  when  the  terms  of  the  oath  ez- 
jWfsply  tastraiu  it  to  nmimaioal  promises ;  and 
jthe  law  jdone  must  pronoimoe  what  promises, 
as  well  as  what  payments  and  contracts,  are  si- 
^monaiffll,  and  consequently  come  within  the 
xpith ;  and  what  do  net  so. 

Now  the  law  aiyudges  to  be  wnony, 
I*  AH  payments, contracts,  or  promises,nuide 
^byanypoara /or  a  benefice  a^fwuilyfMKaiml.  The 
.advowson  of  a  roid  turn,  by  Uiw,  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  patron  to  another;  there- 
fore, if  the  void  turn  be  procured  by  money, 
it  must  be  by  a  pecuniary  influence  upon  the 
then  subsisting  patron  in  the  choice  of  his  pre- 
sentee, which  is  the  very  practice  the  law  eon- 


2.  A  decgyman^s  pnrchasing  of  the  sMci  tarn 
of  a  benefice /or  Aimsff^,  *^  directly  or  indirect- 
ly," that  is,  by  himself,  or  by  another  person 
with  his  money.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
law  prohibits  a  clergyman  from  purchasing  the 
perpetuity  of  a  patronagie,  likote  than  any  other 
perMn  :  but  purchasing  the  perpetuity,  and 
forthwith  seUiagtt  again  with  the  reservation 
of  the  next  turn,  and  with  no  other  design  than 
$Q  poness  himself  of  the  next  tnm,  is  mfhiU' 
4em  kgU^  and  inconsistent  with  the  oath. 

3i  The  pfocttring  of  a  piece  of  prefivment, 
by  ceding  to  the  patron  ww  rights,  o^  probable 
.rights,  bdonging  to  it.  This  is  simony  of  the 
worst  kind  ;  for  it  is  not  only  buying  prefer- 
ment, but  robbing  the  suooesakm  to  pay  for 
it. 

4.  Promises  to  the  patron  of  aportion  of 
the  profit,  of  a  remission  of  tithes  and  dues,  or 
other  advantage  out  of  the  produce  of  the  be- 
.nefioe ;  which  kind  of  compact  is  a  pernicious 
condescension  in  the  deigy,  independent  of  the 
oath;  for  it  tends  to  introduce  a  practice, 
which  may  very  soon  become  general,  of  giv* 
.ing  the  revenue  of  churches  to  the  lay  patrons, 
and  supplying  the  duty  by  indigent  stipendia- 
ries. 

6.  General  bonds  of  resignation,  that  is, 
bonds  to  resign  upon  demand. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  the  oath  against 
aimony  is  binding*  upon  the  consciences  of 
.  those  who  take  it,  though  I  question  much  the 
expediency  of  requiring  it.  It  is  very  fit  to  de- 
bur  publie  patrons,  such  as  the  king,  the  lord 
chancellor,  bishops,  errJesiasrical  corporations, 
and  the  like,  from  this  kind  of  traffic:  becanse 
irem  them,  may  be  expected  some  regard  to  the 
.qualifications  of  the  persons  whom  they  pro- 
mote.  But  the  oath  lays  a  snare  for  the  inte- 
grity  of  the  clergy;  and  I  do  not  perceive,  that 
the  requiring  of  it  in  cases  of  private  patron- 
age produces  any  good  effect,  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  this  danger. 

Where  advowsons  are  holden  along  with, 


mMion,  or  other  pcinoipal  eMM«i,st'w«nid  (• 
an  easy  regulation  to  forbid  that  they  should 
ever  hereafter  be  separated ;  and  would,  at 
least,  keep  church-prBferment  out  of  the  luaide 
of  brokers. 


CHAPTEB  XXL 

OATBS  TO  OMXftVX  LOCAL  STATUTXf. 

MxMBBms  of  colleges  In  the  Univenitiea, 
and  of  other  ancient  fivundatkms,  are  required 
to  swear  to  the  observance  of  their  respective 
statutes;  which  observance  is  become  in  eoaie 
cases  unlawful,  in  others  impracticable,  in 
others  useless,  in  othen  inconvenient. 

Unlawful  directions  are  countermanded  by 
the  authority  which  made  them  unlawful. 

Impracticable  directions  are  dispensed  with 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  only  question  is,  how  £w  the  nembere 
of  these  societies  may  take  upon  thensehres  to 
judge  of  the  tneoneemmcy  of  any  p^nVnlar 
direction,  and  make  that  a  reason  for  laying 
aside  the  oliaervation  of  it. 

The  ontmttf  imponen^^  m^iich  is  the  men* 
sure  of  the  juror's  duty,  seems  to  be  i 
when  nothing  is  omitted,  but  what,  iram  i 
change  in  the  circumstances  under  wliich  i| 
was  prescribed,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
the  founder  himself  would  have  dispensed  with. 

To  Mng  a  case  within  this  rule,  the  i 


1.  "Be  manifest ;  concerning  which  there  Is 
no  doubt. 

2.  It  must  arise  from  some  change  in  the 
circumstances  ot  the  institntion :  for,  let  the 
inoonveniency  be  what  it  will,  if  it  exlBted  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation,  it  must  bepresnm- 
ed  that  the  founder  did  not  deem  the  avoiding 
of  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  alter  his  plan.' 

3.  The  direction  of  the  statute  must  not 
only  be  inconvenient  hi  the  general  ^for  aomay 
the  institntion  itself  be,)  but  pngudioial  to  die 
particular  end  proposed  by  the  insdtotioD  I  fiv, 
it  is  this  last  dreumstance  which  proves  that 
the  founder  would  have  dispensed  with  It  In 
pursuance  of  his  own  purpose. 

The  stetntes  of  some  colleges  ieriiid  the 
speaking  of  any  language  but  Latin,  within 
the  walls  of  the  coUsge;  ^nct  that  a  certaia 
nunsber,  and  not  fewer  then  diat  auaber,  be 
allowed  the  use  of  an  apartasent  aasongat 
themt  that  so  many  boon  of  each  day  be  em. 
pk^ed  in  public  exeroisee,  lectures,  or  dispsu 
tations ;  and  some  other  articles  of  discipline 
adapted  to  the  tender  yean  of  the  students 
who  in  former  times  resorted  to  universities. 
Were  colleges  to  retain  such  rules,  nobody 
now-a-days  would  come  near  them.  They  are 
laid  aside  therefore,  though  parts  of  the  sta- 
tutes, and  as  'SUch  included  within  the  oath, 
not  mertJy  because  they  ac^  incenvenient,  bni 
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I  tlier»  fa  irtflleient  tcmoii  to  btUevv, 
that  the  foanden  thcniMlTes  would  Jhave  dis- 
peiued  with  them,  as  m^vemv9  of  their  own 


GHAFTEA  XXH. 

•UBSCftlTTIOH  TO  ARTICLK9  OF 
*EU«10X'k 

SnvfcmrPT  lOir  to  ankles  of  ral^gtoo,  though 
no  mors  than  a  dedaraUim  of  the  8iibscriber*» 
Dt,  may  properly  enough  be  considered  in 
L  with  the  subject  of  oatfas^  because  it 
ii  govemed  by  the  lame  rule  of  interpretation: 

Which  rule  is  the  ammtM  hnponeniU* 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  concerning  subscript 
tidn,  will  be, qtuM  iaqiendL,  et  fuo  amino? 

The  bishop  who  receives  the  subscription,  is 
not  the  imposer,  any  more  than  the  crier  of  a 
eourt,  who  administers  the  oath  to  the  jury  and 
witnesses,  is  the  person  that  imposes  it ;  nor, 
oonsequentiy,  is  the  private  opinion  or  inter. 
pretation  of  the  bishop  of  any  signification  to 
the  flobscriber,  one  way  or  odier. 

The  eompilers  of  the  Thirty^Jiine  Articles 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  imposenof  sub- 
aeriptioD,  anymore  than  the  framer  or  drawer 
iq»  of  a  law  is  the  person  that  enacts  it. 

The  legislature  of  the  19th  Eliz.  is  the  im. 
poser,  whose  intention  the  subscriber  is  bound 
to  satisfy. 

They  %ho  contend,  that  nothing  less  can 
jnstifysnbsa^'^on  to  the  Thirty«nine  Articles, 
than  the  actual  bdief  of  each  and  every  separ. 
ate  proposition  contained  in  them,  must  sup- 
pose,  that  the  legislature  expected  the  consent 
of  tea  thousand  men,  and  that  in  perpetual 
suoeession,  not  to  one  controverted  proposition, 
but  to  many  hundreds.  It  is  difficult  to  con. 
ceive  how  thfa  eoi^  be  expected  by  any,  who 
obienred  the  inennble  divenity  of  human  qpi- 
nioa  upon  all  subjects  short  of  demonstration. 

If  the  aathors  of  the  law  did  not  intend  this, 
what  did  they  intend  ? 

They  Intended  to  exclude  from  offices  in  the 
cnnich, 

1.  An  abettors  of  popery  t 

%  Aaabi^tisto ;  who  were  at  that  time 
powerful  party  on  the  Continent. 

3.  The  puritans ;  who  were  hostile  to  an 
episcopal  constitution :  and  in  general  the  mem. 
bers  of  such  leading  sects  or  foreign  establish. 
manto  as  threatened  to  overthrow  our  own. 

Whoever  finds  himsdf  comprehended  with* 
in  these  descriptions,  ong^t  not  to  subscribe. 
Var  can  a  subscriber  to  the  Articles  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  huitude  which  our  rule  may 
seem  to  idlow,  who  is  not  first  convinced  that 
he  ie  truly  and  substantially  satisfying  the  in* 
tention  of  the  l^sbiture. 

During  the  present  sute  of  ecdesiastical  pa- 
troDoge,  In  whidi  private  individuab  are  per« 


mltted  to  impose  teacnen  upon  paridies  widi 
which  they  are  often  Utde  or  not  at  all  connects 
ed,  some  Hmitation.of  the  patronV  choice  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  unedtf ying  contentions 
between  neighbouring  teachers,  or  between  the 
teachers  and  their  respective  congregations. 
But  this  danger,  if  it  exist,  may  be  provided 
against  with  eijual  effect,  by  converting  the 
artides  of  foith  into  arddes  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Thi^  fundamental  qnestion  upon  this  sub* 
ject  is,  whether  Wills  are  of  natural  or  of  adu 
vemitioos  right  ?  that  is,  whether  the  right  of 
directing  the  disposition  of  property  after  hie 
death  befongs  to  a  man  iu  a  stato  of  nature, 
and  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  \Hbiether  it  beigiv.» 
en  him  entirely  by  the  positive  regulations  off 
the  country  he  lives  in  ? 

The  immediato  produce  of  each  man*s  peri.t 
sonal  labour,  as  the  tools,  weapons^  and  uten« 
sils,  which  he  manufactures,  the  tent  or  hut 
that  he  builds,  and  perhaps  the  flacks  and  herds 
which  he  breeds  and  rears,  are  as  much  his 
own  as  the  labour  was  which  he  employed  upon 
them,  that  is,  are  his  property  naturally  and 
absolutely ;  and  oonsequentiy  he  may  give  or 
leave  them  to  whom  he  pleases^  there  being  nom 
thing  to  limit  the  oontinuanoe  of  his  right,  or 
to  rntrain  the  aHenatioa  of  it. 

But  every  other  species  of  property,  espeeud* 
ly  property  in  land,  stands  upon  a  differenft 
foundation. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  Chapter  upon  Proper^ 
ty,  that,  in  a  stato  of  nature,  a  man*s  right  to 
a  particular  spot  of  ground  arises  from  hia 
nsing  it  and  his  wantii^  it;  oonseqnently  ceases 
with  the  use  and  want :  so  that  at  his  death 
the  estate  reverts  to  die  community,  without 
any  regsrd  to  die  last  owner's  will,  or  even  any 
preference  of  his  family,  further  than  bm  they 
become  die  first  occupiers  after  him,  and  sue* 
oeed  to  the  same  want  and  use. 

Moreover,  as  natural  rights  cannot,  like 
ri^^ts  created  by  act  of  parliament,  cxpin  at 
the  end  of  aeertain  number  of  years ;  if  the 
testator  have  a  right,  by  the  biw  of  nature,  to 
dispose  of  his  property  one  moment  after  his 
death,  he  has  the  same  right  to  direct  the  dia. 
position  of  it  for  a  million  of  ages  after  him  i 
which  is  absurd. 

The  ancient  apprehensions  of  mankind  upb 
on  the  subject  were  conformable  to  this  account 
of  it  I  for,  wills  have  been  introdulwd  into  most 
countries  by  a  positive  act  of  the  state ;  as  by 
die  Laws  of  Solon  into  Greece ;  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  into  Rome;  and  that  not  till  after  a 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  legii^ 
ladon,  and  in  the  economy  of  dvil  life.  Ti^ 
dtus  relates^  thai  amongst  the  Germans  they 
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1M»  diitilMved;  and  what  iiniore  nnitilablflt, 
ia  ihlsomiBtary,  since  the  Conqueit,  famds  eould 
B«t  be  derind  hif  wiU,  tUl  within  little  mora 
than  tvo  handled  yean  ago,  when  thk  jirivl* 
lege  was  TMtored  to  the  fafa^eot,  bv  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  die  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henrf  the  Eighth. 

•  Vo  donht,  many  beneAekd  pvrpoNi  an  at- 
tained by  extending  the  evnei^f  power  oteer 
his  property  beyond  his  life,  and  beyond  his  na- 
tural right.  It  inTites  to  industry ;  it  enoon-^ 
xages  marriage ;  it  secures  the  dntifulness  and 
dependency  of  children :  but  a  Omit  must  be 
assigned  to  the  duration  of  this  power.  The 
utmost  extent  to  which,  in  any  case,  entails 
are  allowed  by  the  laws  of  England  to  operate, 


is  daring  llie  Uves  In 


the  testater,  and  one-and-twanty  years  beyoad 
these ;  a£ker  whieh,  thereare  ways  and  means 
•f  setting  tfaeas  aeide. 

Fran  the  consideration  that  wiOs  are  the 
cseaUtfes  of  the  mnnicipal  law  which  gives 
liiem  their  eflScaoy,  may  be  deduced  a  detenni- 
nation  of  the  question,  whether  the  intention  of 
the  testator  in  an  informal  will  be  binding  up- 
on  the  conscience  of  those,  who,  by  operation 
of  law,  succeed  to  his  estate.  By  an  informal 
will,  I  mean  a  will  Toid  in  law  for  want  of  some 
nquisite  fonnality,  though  no  doubt  be  enter- 
taiaed  of  its  meaning  or  anthenticity ;  as,  sup^ 
pose  a  man  maJce  his  will,  devising  his  free- 
hold estate  to  his  sister^s  son,  and  the  wfll  be 
attested  by  two  only,  instead  of  three,  sub- 
scribing witnesses ;  would  the  brother's  son, 
who  is  heir  at  law  to  the  testator,  be  bound  in 
conscience  to  resign  his  daim  to  the  estate,  out 
of  defierenoe  to  his  uncle*s  intention  ?  or,  on 
the  contrary,  would  not  the  devisee  under 
die  win  be  bound,  upon  discovery  of  this  flaw 
in  it,  to  surrender  Uie  estate,  suppose  he  had 
gained  possession  .of  it,  to  the  heir  at  law  f 

{Generally  speaking,  the  heir  at  law  is  not 
bound  by  the  intention  of  the  testator  t  for  the 
intention  can  signify  nothing,  ttnless  the  per- 
son intending  have  a  ri^t  to  govern  the  de- 
scent of  the  estate.  That  is  the  first  question. 
Now  this  right  the  testator  can  only  derive 
from  the  law  of  the  land :  but  the  law  confers 
the  right  upon  certain  conditions,  with  which 
conditions  he  has  not  complied;  therefore,  the 
testator  ean  lay  no  chum  to  the  power  which  he 
pretends  to  exercise,  as  he  hath  not  entitled 
himself  to  die  benefit  of  that  law,  by  virtue  of 
which  akme  the  estate  ought  to  attend  his  dis- 
posaL  Gonsequently,the  devisee  under  the  will, 
who,  by  concealing  this  flaw  in  it,  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  estate,is  indie  situation  of  any  other 
person  who  ava^  himself  of  his  neighbonr's 
ignorance  to  detain  fromhim  his  property.  The 
will  is  BO  much  waste  paper,  from  die  defect 
«f  right  in  the  person  who  made  it.  Nor  is 
this  catching  at  an  expression  of  law  to  per. 
vert  the  substantial  design  of  it:  for  I  appre- 
hand  it  to  be  the  dcdibenue  mind  of  the  kgUda- 
tuie,  that  no  will  should  take  efiect  upon  real 


at  the  death  of  ^  of  our  fortune  (except  the  case  of  lineal  kin* 


estates,  anises  anthendcatad  In  the  predsa 
manner  which  the  statuto  describes.  Had  tes- 
tamentarv  dispositions  been  founded  in  any 
natural  right,  independent  of  positive  «onstl* 
tudons,  I  should  have  thought  diflerendy  of 
this  question :  for  then  I  should  have  consi- 
dered the  law  rather  wim  refusing  its  assistance 
to  enforce  the  right  of  the  devisee,  than  as  ex- 
tinguishing or  working  any  alteration  in  the 
right  itaeli: 

And  after  all,  I  shocdd  Aoose  to  propose  a 
case,  where  no  consideradon  of  pity  to  distress, 
of  duty  to  a  parent,  or  of  gradtude  to  a  bene- 
fkctor,  interfered  with  the  general  rule  of  jos* 
tiee. 

The  regard  due  to  kindred  in  the  dlqiaaal 


dred,  whidi  is  different)  anees  either  Iran  the 
respect  we  owe  to  the  presumed  intentkm  of 
the  ancestor  froei  whom  we  received  our  Ibr^ 
tnnes,  or  from  die  expectadons  whidi  wehave 
snceuraged.  The  intendoii  of  the  ancestor  fa 
presumed  with  greater  certainty,  as  well  as 
endtled  to  more  reject,  the  fewer  degrees  ho 
is  removed  from  us ;  which  aaakes  dto  differ- 
ence in  the  different  degrees  of  kindred.  Fbr 
instance,  it  may  be  pi^sumed  to  be  a  ladier*s 
intention  and  deeire,  that  the  inheritance  which 
he  leaves,  after  it  has  served  the  turn  and  ge- 
neration of  one  son,  should  remain  a  provision 
for  the  families  of  his  ether  chUdren,  equaUT" 
related  and  dear  to  him  as  the  oldest.  Wlio- 
ever,  therefore,  without  cause,  gives  awayhia 
patrimony  from  his  brother's  or  sister^a  iamily, 
is  gidlty  not  so  much  of  an  injurv  to  them,  as 
of  ingradtnde  to  his  parent.  Toe  deference 
doe  £om  the  possessor  of  a  fortone  to  the  pre- 
sumed desire  of  his  ancestor,  will  also  vary 
with  this  aroumstaace  t  whether  die  ancestor 
earned  the  fortune  by  his  penoaal  industry, 
acquired  it  by  aooidental  saooesses,  or  only 
tnmsmitted  the  inheritance  which  he  received. 

Where  a  man*s  fortune  is  acquired  by  him- 
self, and  he  has  done  nothing  to  excito  expec- 
tadon,  but  rather  has  refirsined  fiom  those 
particular  attentions  which  tend  to  cherish  ex- 
pectation, he  is  perfecdy  disengaged  from  tha 
force  of  the  above  reasoitt,  and  at  liberty  to 
leave  his  fortune  to  his  friends,  to  charitable 
or  public  purposes,  or  to  whom  he  will^  die 
same  blood,  proximity  of  blood,  and  the  like, 
are  merely  modes  of  speech,  implying  nothing 
real,  nor  any  obligation  of  themselves. 

There  is  always,  however,  a  reason  for  pro- 
viding for  our  poor  relations,  in  preference 
to  others  who  may  be  equally  necessitous, 
which  is,  that  if  we  do  not,  no  one  else  will ; 
mankind,  by  an  established  consent,  leaving 
the  reduced  branches  of  good  families  to  the 
bounty  of  dieir  wealthy  alliancies. 

The  not  making  a  will,  is  a  very  culpable 
omission,  where  it  is  attended  with  die  follow- 
ing effects:  where  it  leaves  daughters,  or 
younger  childreii,  at  the  mercy  of  the  oldest 
son ;  where  it  distrUmieMi^  penoaal  fortune 
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,  ;  4b  cUIdfvn,  aWboagh  thoe 
be  no  eqoalityiD  their  exigencies  orehnatfioiiB; 
vheve  it  leaves  sn  opening  £or  fitigetion ;  or 
hsdf,  and  prindpefly,  wlieie  it  defrende  ere- 
diton  ;  ler,  bye  defect  in  our  lane,  whieh  Has 
been  long  and  stnogely  overlooked,  real  ertates 
■re  BM  collect  to  the  payment  of  debts  by 
nmple  eoncract,  valess  nade  so  by  willi  at. 
•JMwigh  credit  is.  In  fact,  generally  given  to  the 
poeeeerion  of  such  estates :  he,  therefore,  who 
itnjjerts  to  make  the  necessary  appointments 
for  tihe  payment  of  his  debts,  as  far  as  his  ef- 
focta  extend,  sins,  as  it  has  been  justly  said,  in 
luB  grave;  and  if  he  omits  this  on  purpose  to 
defisat  the  demands  of  his  creditors,  he  dies 
with  a  deHherate  fraud  in  his  heart. 

AneicBtly,  when  any  one  died  without  a 
wiBy  the  faUiop  of  the  diocese  took 


ef  boa  pensonal  lortane,  in  order  to  dbpoeeof 
it  lor  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  tliat  is,  to  pious 
ordhafitaUeuies.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fve,  that  the  bishop  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  wiD,  when  there  was  any, 
befora  he  rerfgned  the  r%^  whidi  he  had  to 
take  poBieMhm  of  the  dead  man*s  fortune  in 
case  of  intestacy.  In  this  way  wills,  and  oon- 
tiovefsies  relating  to  wills,  came  within  the 
eognisamy  of  eodesiastical  oonrts;  under  the 
jnxisdittkm  of  whioh,  wills  of  pessonals  (the 
only  wiDa  that  were  made  fonnerly)  still  oon< 
linne,  though  in  troth,  no  more  nowoudays 
eooneoted  with  rsiigion,  than  any  other  instru- 
menu  of  cenveyBnoat  This  is  a  peculiarity  in 
the  EngHsh  laws. 

Sueoeaskm  to  ialRiisto  must  be  regulated  by 
positive  rules  of  law,  there  being  no  principle 
of  natural  justice  wlieral^  to  ascertain  the  pnK 
portion  of  the  difibrent  claimants:  not  to  men* 
tion  that  the  dafan  itseli;  eepedaUy  of  ooUa. 
tenl  kindred,  seems  to  have  Uttle  foundation 
ki  the  law  of  natura 

These  regulations  should  be  guided  by  the 
duty  and  presumed  inclination  of  the  deceased, 
so  fiir  as  these  eoasidentions  can  be  consulted 
by  general  rules.  The  statutes  of  Ghades  the 
Second,  eonunonly  oaDed  the  fitatutes  of  Di*- 
Iribution,  which  adopt  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
law  in  the  distribution  of  penooals,  are  suffi- 
ciently eatable.  They  assign  onfrtthird  to  the 
widow,  and  two-thirds  to  the  children  { in  case 
of  BO  childrflD,  one  half  to  the  widow,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  next  of  kin;  where  neither 
widow  nor  lineal  descendants  surrive,  the 
wliale  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  to  be  equally 
divided  amengtt  kindred  of  equal  degree,  withi- 
ont  distinction  of  whole  blood  and  half  blood, 
er  ofoontangiiinity  by  the  father's  or  mother's 


The  descent  of  real  estates,  of  houses,  that 
it,  and  land,  having  been  settled  in  more  re- 
mote and  in  ruder  times,  is  less  reasonable. 
There  never  can  be  much  to  complain  of  in  a 
rale  which  every  penon  may  avoid,  by  so  easy 
a  piovision  as  that  of  making  his  will :  other, 
wise,  our  law  in  this  respect  is  chaigeable  with 


some  flagrant  absurdities ;  sodi  as,  that  an 
estate  shall  in  no  wise  go  to  the  brother  or 
sister  of  the  half  Uood,  &ough  it  came  to  the 
deceased  from  the  oooomon  parent;  that  it 
shall  go  to  the  remotest  reUtion  the  intestate 
has  in  the  world,  rather  than  to  his  own  fether  or 
mother ;  or  even  be  forfeited  for  want  of  an 
heir,  though  botli  parents  survive ;  that  the 
most  distant  paternal  rahition  shall  be  prefer, 
red  to  an  uncJis,  or  own  cousin,  by  the  mother's 
cidB^  aetwithstaiiding  the  estate  was  puidiased 
and  acquired  bv  the  intestate  himself. 

Land  not  being  ao  divisible  as  money,  may 
be  a  reason  for  making  a  difiSBrcnoe  in  the 
coone  of  inheritance  t  but  there  ought  to  be 
no  difference  but  what  is  founded  upon  that 
The  Roman  kw  i     ~ 
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CHAPTER  L 


CMAmXTT. 


X  USE  the  term  Charity  neither  in  the  com* 
mon  sense  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  nor  in  St. 
PauPs  sense  of  benevolenoe  to  all  mankind  i 
but  I  apply  it  at  present,  in  a  sense  more  oom« 
modious  to  my  purpose,  to  signify  Ito  pivm§iinff 
the  hapfinen  qf  our  infmor§. 

Charity,  in  this  sense,  I  take  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal province  of  virtue  and  religion :  fm^ 
whikt  worldly  prudenoe  will  direct  our  beha- 
viour towards  our  superiors,  and  politeness  to- 
wards our  equds,  there  is  little  beside  the  con- 
ridecation  of  duty,  or  an  habitual  humanity 
which  comes  into  the  pbce  of  consideretion,  to 
produce  a  proper  conduct  towards  those  who 
are  beneath  us,  and  dependant  upon  us. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  our  inferiors. 

1.  By  the  treatment  of  our  domestici  and 
dependants. 

2.  By  professk>nal  assistance. 

3.  By  pecuniary  bgwit|.^  ^^  GoOglc 
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.     CHAPTER  IL 

CHARITY. 

THE  TIUCATMEKT  Of  OUB  DOXEtfTlCS  AMD 
SEFEHDANTS. 

'  A  PAET  Y  of  friends  aetting  out  to^Her  up- 
on a  journey,  soon  find  it  to  lie  the  beet  for  all 
•ides,  that  while  they  are  upon  the  road,  one 
oi  the  company  should  wait  upon  the  rest  s 
another  ride  forward  to  seek'  out  lodging  and 
entertainment ;  a  third  carry  the  portmantean ; 
a  fourth  takechargeof  the  horses ;  a  fifth  bear 
the  purse,  conduct  and  direct  the  route ;  not 
foigetting,  howev^er,  that,  as  they  were  equal 
and  independent  when  they  set  out,  so  they  are 
all  to  return  to  a  lerel  again  at  their  journey's 
end.  The  same  regard  and  respect ;  the  same 
forbearance,  lenity,  and  reserve  in  using  their 
service ;  the  same  mildness  in  delivering  com- 
mands ;  the  same  study  to  make  their  journey 
comfortable  and  pleasant,  which  he  whose  lot 
it  was  to  direct  the  rest,  would  in  common  de- 
cency think  himself  bound  to  observe  towards 
them ;  ought  we  to  show  to  those  who,  in  the 
casting  of  the  parts  of  human  society,  happen 
to  be  placed  within  our  power,  or  to  depend  up- 
on us. 

Another  reflection  of  a  like  tendency  with 
the  former  is,  that  our  obligation  to  them  is 
mddi  greater  than  theirs  to  us.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose,  that  the  rich  man  maintains 
his  servants,  tradesmen,  tenants,  and  labour, 
ers :  the  truth  is,  they  maintain  him.  It  is 
their  industry  which  supplies  his  table,  fur- 
nishes his  wardrobe,  builds  his  houses,  adorns 
his  equipage,  provides  his  amusements.  It  is 
not  the  estate,  but  the  labour  employed  upon 
it,  that  pays  his  rent.  All  that  he  does,  is  to 
distribute  what  others  produce ;  which  is  the 
least  part  of  the  business. 

Nor  do  I  peroeive  any  foundation  for  an  opi- 
nion, which  is  often  handed  round  in  genteel 
company,  that  good  usage  is  thrown  away  up- 
<m  low  and  ordinary  minds ;  that  they  are  in- 
sensible of  kindness,  and  incapable  of  gntu 
tude.  If  by  ''  low  and  ordinary  minds**  are 
meant  the  minds  of  men  in  low  and  ordinary 
stations,  they  aeem  to  be  affected  by  benefits 
in  the  same  way  that  all  others  are,  and  to  be 
no  less  ready  to  requite  them  :  and  it  would 
be  a  very  unaccountable  law  of  nature  if  it 
were  otherwise. 

Whatever  uneasiness  we  occasion  to  our  do- 
mestics,  which  neither  promotes  our  service, 
nor  answers  the  just  ends  of  punishment,  is 
manifestly  wrong ;  were  it  only  upon  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  Httnitnisbing  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

By  which  rule  we  are  forbidden, 

1.  To  enjoin  unnecessary  labour  or  confine- 


ment from  the  mere  lote  and  i 
domination. 

2.  To  insult  our  servants  by  harsh,  scorn- 
ful, or  opprobrious  language. 

3.  To  refuse  them  anyhamdess  pleasures  t 
And,  by  the  same  principle,  areaJso  forbid- 
den causeless  or  immoderate  anger,  habitual 
peevishness,  and  groundless  suspicion. 


CHAPTER  Ifl, 

SLATERT. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  hut  chapter  extend 
to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  being  founded  upoir 
a  principle  independent  of  the  contract  between 
masters  and  servants. 

I  define  shivery  to  be  "  an  obligation  to  Ia« 
hour  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  without  the 
contract  or  consent  of  the  servant.'* 

This  obligation  may  arise,  consistently  with 
the  law  of  nature,  from  three  causes : 

1.  From  cranes. 

3.  From  captivity. 

3«  From  debt. 

In  the  first  case,  the  continuance  of  the  sla* 
very,  as  of  any  other  punishment,  ought  to  he 
proportioned  to  the  crime ;  in  the  second  and 
third  cases,  it  ought  to  cease,  as  soon  as  tb» 
demand  of  the  injured  nation,  or  private  cre- 
ditor, is  satisfied.  • 

The  slave-trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  is 
not  excused  by  these  principles.  When  slavetf 
in  that  country  are  brought  to  market,  ni> 
questions,  I  believe,  are  asked  about  the  origia 
or  justice  of  the  Tender's  title.  It  may  be  pre* 
sumed,  therefore,  that  this  title  is  not  alwaysi, 
if  it  be  ever,  founded  in  any  of  the  catuee 
above  assigned. 

But  -defect  of  right  in  the  firat  purchase  ia 
the  least  crime  with  which  this  trafiic  is  charge-' 
able.  The  natives  are  excited  to  war  and  mu- 
tual depredation,  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
their  contracts,  or  furnishing  the  market  with 
slaves.  With  Uiis  the  wickedness  begins.  The 
slaves,  torn  away  from  parents,  wives,  children, 
from  their  friends  and  companions,  their  fields 
and  flocks,  their  home  and  country,  are  tran- 
sported to  the  European  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica, with  no  other  accommodation  on  ship, 
board  than  what  is  provided  for  brutes.  This 
is  the  second  stage  of  cruelty ;  horn  which  the 
miserable  exiles  are  delivered,  only  to  be  placed, 
and  that  for  life,  in  subjection  to  a  dominion 
and  system  of  laws,  the  most  merciless  and 
tyrannical  that  ever  were  t<derated  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  from  all  that  can  be 
learned  by  the  aocoimts  of  the  people  upon  thef 
spot,  the  inordinate  authority  which  the  plan- 
tation-laws  confer  upon  the  slave-holder  is  ex- 
ercised, by  the  English  slave-holder  espedaliy, 
with  rigour  and  brutality.^  t 
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But  m^MmiifiB  pwtendrif  the  nmnie  under 
which  every  enorminr  a  attempted  to  be  jus- 
tified. And,  after  ell,  whet  ig  the  neoeMity  ? 
It  faae  never  been  prored  that  the  land  could 
BOi  be  cultivated  there,  at  it  is  here,  by  hired 
tsrvanta.  It  it  said  that  it  oould  not  be  culti- 
vated with  ^te  the  same  eonvenieney  and 
iheapneH,  M  by  the  labour  of  skves:  by  which 
aaeani,  a  poond  of  sugar,  which  the  planter 
ikow  seDs  for  snpenee,  cooU  not  be  afforded 
iij^enoe-halQpenny;— and  this  is  the 


Hiegreskt  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
In  the  Weetem  world,  niay  probably  conduce 
(and  who  knows  but  that  it  was  designed  ?)  to 
aooriente  the  fidl  of  this  abominable  tyranny : 
and  now  that  thia  oontest,  and  the  passions 
which  attend  it,  are  no  more,  there  may  sue 
(sad  perhnps  a  season  for  reflecting,  whether 
alcgialatiire  which  had  so  long  lent  its  assist- 
ance to  the  support  of  an  institution  replete 
with  human  misery,  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
an  empire  the  most  extensive  that  ever  ob- 
taincd  in  any  age  or  quarter  of  the  world. 

Savory  waa  a  part  ef  the  civil  oonstitation 
of  most  oountries,  when  Christianity  appear, 
ed;  yet  no  passage  is  to  be  found  in  ihe  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  by  which  it  is  condemned  or 
arohifaited.  Thia  is  true ;  for  Christianity,  so- 
liciting admission  into  all  nationa  of  the  wo^d^ 
abstainfd»  as  behoved  it,  from  intermeddling 
with  the  dvil  institutions  of  any.  But  does  it 
&Uow,  firom  the  silence  of  Scripture  ooncem- 
iag  them,  that  all  the  dvil  institutions  whidi 
then  prevailed  wsre  right  ?  or  that  the  bad 
ahoold  not  be  exchanged  for  better  ? 

Besides  this,  the  dischaiging  of  sUtves  from 
an  obl^ptaoB  to  obey  their  masters,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  pronouncing  slavery  to  be 
aalawiiU^  would  have  had  no  better  effect  than 
to  let  locoe  one  half  of  mankind  upon  the  other, 
ifiaves  would  have  been  tempted  to  embrace  a 
leligioo,  which  asserted  their  right  to  freedom ; 
masters  would  hardly  have  been  peisnaded  to 
eoosent  to  daims  founded  upon  such  authoii. 
tyi  the  moat  calamitous  of  all  oontesta,  a  bA 
hm  mrmle^  might  probably  have  ensued,  to  the 
zaproach,  if  not  the  eztinctioo,  of  the  Ghri^ 
tian  pfip^i 

The  truth  is,  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
should  be  gradual,  and  becairied  on  by  provi. 
fions  of  Inwf  and  under  the  protection  of  dvil 
gpsanment.  Chriatianity  can  only  operate  as 
aaaltersttve.  By  the  mild  diffusion  «/itt  light 
wd  infinenee,  the  minds  of  menare  insendbly 
inpared  to  perodve  and  ooirect  the  enonni- 
tifl^  which  ioify,  or  widcedness,  or  accident, 
have  iotrodiioed  into  their  public  establish^ 
aiftnta..  IsK  ,this  waT  the  Greek  and  Roaian 
datery,  and  since  thes^  the  feudal  tyranny, 
>M  declined  before  it.  And  we  tru«t  thai,  as 
tbe  knowledge  and  authority  of  the  same  reli- 
gion advance  in  the  world,  they  will  banish 
what  remains  of  this  odioua  institution 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHARITY. 

PKOFESSIOKAL  ASSIST AWCE. 

This  kind  of  beneficence  is  chiefly  to  be  ex. 
pected  from  members  of  the  legislature,  magis- 
trates, medical,  l^gal,  and  sacerdotal  profes* 


I.  The  care  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  the 
prindpal  oligect  of  all  laws ;  for  this  plain  rea* 
son,  that  the  rich  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themsdves. 

Much  has  been,  and  more  might  be,  done 
by  the  laws  of  this  country,  towards  the  relief 
of  the  impotent,  and  the  protection  and  en. 
oouragement  of  the  industrious  poor.  Who- 
ever applies  himself  to  ooUect  observations  up- 
on the  state  and  operati<m  of  the  poor-laws, 
and  to  contrive  remedies  for  the  hnperfectiona 
and  abuses  which  he  observes,  and  digests  these 
remedies  into  acts  of  parliament ;  and  conducts 
them,  by  argument  or  influence,  through  the 
two  branches  of  the  legisUture,  or  coramuni- 
cates  his  ideas  to  those  who  are  more  Ukdy  to 
carry  them  into  effect ;  deserves  wdl  of  a  dass 
of  the  oonununity  so  numerous,  that  their  hap- 
piness forms  a  prindpal  part  of  the  whole.  The 
study  and  activity  thus  employed,  is  charity, 
in  the  moat  meritorious  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  The  application  of  parochial  relief  is  in- 
trusted, in  the  first  instance,  to  overseers  and 
contractors,  who  ha^ean  interest  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  poor,  inasmuch  as  whatever  they 
dlow  them  comes  in  part  out  of  their  own  poc- 
ket. For  tbb  reason,  the  law  has  deposited 
with  Justices  of  the  peace  a  power  of  euperinten. 
deuce  and  control;  and  the  judidous  interposi- 
tion of  this  power  is  a  most  useful  exertion  of 
charity,  and  oft-times  within  the  ability  of  those 
who  have  no  other  way  of  serving  their  gen- 
eration. A  ooontry  goitleman  of  very  mode- 
rate education,  and  who  has  little  to  spare  from 
his  fortune,  by  learning  so  much  of  the  poor- 
law  as  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bum's  Justice, 
and  by  furnishing  himself  with  a  knowledge 
of  tl^e  prioss  of  labour  and  provision,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  origendes  of  afamily,  and 
wliat  is  to  be  nqtected  frsm  their  industry, 
may,  in  this  way,  place  out  the  one  talent  com- 
mitted to  him,  to  great  account. 

3.  Of  all  private  professions,  that  of  medi. 
dse  puts  it  in  a  man^  power  to  do  the  most 
good  at  the  least  expense.  Health,  which  is 
predous  to  all,  is  to  thepoor  invaluable s  and 
their  complaints,  bm  agues,  rheumatisnis,  dec. 
are  often  such  as  yidd  to  medidna  And,  with 
respect  to  the  expenae,  drugs  at  first  hand  OQSt 
little,  and  advice  ooats  nothing,  where  it  is 
only  bestowed  upon  those  who  could  not  af* 
fotd  to  pHy  for  it. 
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4.  The  righti  of  the  poor  are  not  to  impor- 
tant or  intricate,  as  their  contentions  are  vio- 
lent and  ruinous.  A  kiiryer  or  attorney,  of  to- 
lerable knowledge  in  his  profession,  has  com- 
monly judgment  enough  to  adjust  these  dis- 
putes, with  all  the  effect,  and  without  the  ex. 
pense,  of  a  law-suit ;  and  he  may  be  said  to 
give  a  poor  man  twenty  pounds,  who  prevents 
his  throwing  it  away  upon  law.  A  Ugai  man, 
whether  of  the  profession  or  not,  who,  togetlier 
with  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  his  neighbourhood,  will  be  much  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose,  especially  since  the 
great  increase  of  costs  hae  pnnluoed  a  general 
dread  of  going  to  law. 

Nor  is  this  line  of  beneficence  confined  to 
mrlntroHwiu  Seasonable  counsel,  coming  with 
the  weight  which  the  reputation  of  the  adviser 
gives  it,  will  often  keep  or  extricate  the  reah 
and  uninformed  out  of  great  difficulties. 

Lastly,  I  know  not  a  more  exalted  charity 
than  that  which  presents  a  shield  against  the 
rapacity  or  persecution  of  a  tyrant. 

5.  Betwixt  argument  and  authority  (I  mean 
that  authority  which  flows  from  voluntary  re- 
spect, and  attends  upon  sanctity  and  disinter- 
estedness of  character)  something  may  be  done, 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  towards 
the  r^ilation  of  their  conduct,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  their  thoughts.  This  office  belongs 
to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  or  rather,  who. 
ever  undertakes  it,  becomes  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion. The  inferior  clergy,  who  are  nearly 
upon  a  level  with  the  common  sort  of  their 
parishioners,  and  who  on  that  aooount  gain  an 
easier  admission  to  their  society  and  oonfi- 
dence,  have  in  this  respect  more  in  their  power 
than  their  superiors :  the  discreet  use  of  this 
power  constitutes  one  of  the  moit  raepectahle 
functions  of  human  nature^ 
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L  TheohRffoiiontobeetowreU^uponlhepean 

They  who  rank  pity  amongst  the  original 
impulses  of  our  nature,  rightly  contend,  that, 
when  this  principle  prompts  us  to  the  relief  of 
human  misery,  it  indicates  the  Divine  inten- 
tion, and  our  duty.  Indeed,  the  same  oon- 
dusion  is  deducible  inm  the  existence  of  the 
passion^  whatever  aooount  be  given  of  itsorigin. 


Whether  it  be  an  insUnct  or  a  habit.  It  it  in 
fact  a  property  of  our  nature,  which  God  ap-i 
pointed  \  and  the  final  cinaa  for  which  it  was 
appointed,  is  to  afford  to  thei  miserable,  in  th* 
compassion  of  their  feUow-creatures,  a  ronedy 
for  those  inequalities  and  distresses  whtdi  God 
foresaw  that  many  must  be  exposed  to^  ua^ 
der  every  general  rule  for  the  ditlribiition  of 
property. 

Beside  this,  the  poor  have  rf'daim  founded 
in  the  Uiw  of  nature,  whidi  may  be  thnt  ex» 
plained  :~-All  things  were  originally  common. 
No  one  being  able  to  produce  a  charter  from 
Heaven,  had  any  better  title  to  a  particular 
possession  than  his  next  neighbour.  Then 
wera  reasons  for  mankind*s  agreeing  upon  a 
separation  of  this  common  fund ;  and  God  for 
these  reasons  is  presumed  to  have  ratified  it. 
But  this  separation  was  made  and  consented 
to,  upon  the  expecution  and  condition  that 
every  one  should  have  left  a  sufficiency  for  his 
subsistence,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it :  and 
as  no  fixed  laws  for  the  reguktioa  of  property 
can  be  so  contrived,  bm  to  provide  for  the  rs» 
lief  of  every  case  and  distress  which  may  arise, 
these  cases  and  distresses,  when  their  ri^t 
and  shara  in  the  common  stock  wero  given  op 
or  taken  from  them,  wera  supposed  to  be  left 
to  the  voluntary  bounty  of  those  who  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  e^dgendes  of  thdr  situa- 
tion, and  in  the  way  of  affording  assistanoei 
And,  therefore,  wh«i  the  partition  of  proper* 
ty  is  rigidly  maintained  against  the  daims  of 
indigence  and  distress,  it  is  maintained  in  op* 
podtion  to  the  intention  of  those  who  made 
it,  and  to  Ats,  who  is  the  Supreme  Proprietor 
of  every  thing,  and  who  has  filled  the  world 
with  plenteousness,  for  the  sustentation  and 
comfort  of  all  whom  he  sends  into  it. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  aro  mora  oopioiis 
and  explidt  upon  this  duty  than  upon  ahnosl 
any  other.  The  description  which  Christ  hath 
left  ns  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day,  cs* 
tablishes  the  oUigatkm  of  bounty  beyond  eon* 
troversy : — *^  When  the  son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glorv,  and  all  the  hdy  angds  with  hhoiiy 
then  shall  be  dt  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
and  befora  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  t 
and  he  shall  separate  them  one  frqm  another* 
.^Then  shall  the  King  say  onto  than  on  his 
right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  far  yen  from  tlie 
foundation  of  the  worid  i  For  I  was  an  hun- 
gered, and  ye  gave  me  meat  t  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink  t  I  was  a  stranger  and 
ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye  ctofhed  mes  I 
was  sick,  and  ye  vidted  me :  I  was  in  prison^ 
and  ye  came  unto  me— Jlnd  inasmtieh  as  ye 
have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  mr 
brethran,  ye  have  dene  it  unto  me  *."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  understand  this  passage  as  a 
literal  aoooont  of  what  will  actually  pass  on 
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tfcat  day.  fliqrpotliigit  only  t  moiIcbI  dMcrip. 
tkm  of  tli«  Tulet  and  prindplei,  by  which  the 
SapreBM  Arbiter  of  oar  destiny  will  ngukte 
hit  deeiriona,  it  conrevB  the  Hune  leMon  to  us ; 
it  e^joaUy  demonstrateB  of  how  great  value 
and  importanoe  these  duties  in  Sm  sight  of 
Ood  are,  and  wliat  stress  will  be  laid  upon 
them.  The  apostles  also  describe  this  virtue 
as  propitiating  the  Divine  favour  in  an  enu- 
nent  degree.  And  these  reoommendations 
haveprodneed  their  effect.  It  does  not  appear 
diaft^  before  the  times  of  Chiisttenity,  an  in- 
firmary,  hospital,  or  pubUo  charity  of  any  kind, 
existed  in  the  world ;  whereas  most  oountiies 
IB  Christendom,  hove  long  abounded  with 
tfaeae  institotiotts.  To  whidi  may  be  added, 
that  a  spirit  of  private  liberality  seems  to  flou- 
rish amidst  the  decay  of  many  other  virtues ; 
not  to  mention  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor, 
which  obCmiBS  in  this  country,  and  which  was 
anknown  and  unthought  of  by  the  most  hu* 
naniaed  nations  of  antiipiity. 

St.  Paul  adds  upon  the  subject  an  ezeeHent 
direction,  and  which  is  practicable  by  all  who 
have  any  thing  to  give : — ^*^  Upon  the  first  day 
of  tlie  week  (or  any  other  stated  time)  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros- 
pared  him.*'  By  which  I  nnderstand  St.  Paul 
to  leconmtend  what  is  the  very  thing  wanting 
with  most  men,  Ifte  hemff  e^riUMe  upon  a 
pbu^  that  is,  upon  a  ddiberate  comparison  of 
ear  ibrtmier  with  the  reasonable  expenses  and 
eoEpectation  of  oar  fomiHes,  to  compute  what 
we  can  spare,  and  to  lay  by  so  much  for  cfaari- 
table  pmrpcses  in  smne  mode  or  other.  The 
flsodb  will  b4  a  consideration  afterwards. 

The  eflbet  which  Christianity  produced  up. 
on  some  Of  its  first  converts,  waa  sudh  as  might 
he  looked  for  from  a  divine  religion,  coming 
with  fuH  Ibree  and  miracoloos  evidence  upon 
Ae  eaBisdenoes  of  mankind.  It  ov-erwhelmed 
all  worfaOy  oonridefations  in  the  expectation 
of  a  more  important  existence :— '^  And  the 
mnltitnde  of  them  that  bdieved,  were  of  Obe 
heart  and  of  one  soul ;  neither  said  any  of  them 
that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own;  but  they  had  all  things  in  com. 
-Neither  was  there  any  among  xhem 
idted;  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of 
I  or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the 
ptiees  of  the  thhigs  that  were  sold,  and  hud 
*em  down  at  the  apoetles*  foot ;  and  distri- 
hntioB  was  made  unto  every  man  aotordingas 
hehadneed.'*    Acts  iv.  32. 

Nevertheless,  this  community  of  goods,  how- 
ever it  mnnifosted  the  sincere  seal  of  the  pri- 
milive  Christians,  is  no  precedent  for  our  imi- 
It  was  confined  to  the  church  at  Je- 
[  oontintted  not  long  there ;  was  never 


enjoined  upon  any  (Acts  v.  4.^  \  and  although 
It  might  suit  with  the  particular  oircumstances 
of  esmall  and  select  society,  is  altogether  un- 
fweticahle  in  a  large  and  mixed  community. 
The  eondnot  oC  tha  apostles  upon  the  occa- 
TheirfoUowers 


laid  down  their  i^ntones  at  llieir  foett  but  so 

far  were  thef  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
unlimited  confidence,  to  enrich  themselves,  or 
to  establish  their  own  authority,  that  they 
soon  after  got  rid  of  this  business,  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  main  object  of  their  mission,  and 
transferred  the  custody  and  management  of 
the  public  fond  to  deacons  elected  to  that  of- 
fice by  the  people  at  huge.    (Actt  vi.) 

11.  Theftiannar^bukmmgbmgntjf;  erlib# 
^gkrerU  kimU  ofuharUff, 

Bvery  4piestion  between  the  diffsrent  kinds 
of  charity,  supposes  the  sum  bestowed  to  be  the 


There  are  three  kinds  of  charity  which  pre* 
fer  a  claim  to  attention. 

The  first,  and  in  my  judgment  one  of  the 
best,  is  to  give  stated  and  considerable  sums, 
by  way  of  pension  or  annuity,  to  individuals  or 
families,  with  whose  behaviour  and  distress  we 
ounelves  are  acquainted.  When  I  speak  of 
coiuidbisAfif  sums,  I  mean  only  that  five  pounds^ 
or  any  other  sum,  given  at  once,  or  divided 
amongst  five  or  fewer  femilies,  will  do  more 
good  than  the  same  sum  distribttted  aoMrngst 
a  greater  number  in  riiillings  or  half-crowns ; 
and  that,  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
periy  applied  by  the  persons  who  receive  it.  A 
poor  fellow,  who  can  find  no  better  use  for  a 
shilling  than  to  drink  his  benefector*B  health, 
and  purchase  half  an  hour's  recreation  for  hinu 
sel^  would  hardly  break  into  a  guinea  for  any 
such  purpose,  or  be  so  improvident  9m  not  to 
lay  it  by  for  an  occasion  oi  importance,  «.  g* 
for  his  rent,  his  clothing,  foel,  or  stock  of 
winter's  prorision.  It  is  a  still  greater  je- 
oommendation  of  this  kindof  charity,  that  pen« 
sions  and  annuities,  which  are  paid  regularly, 
and  can  be  expected  at  the  time,  are  &e  only 
way  by  whidb  we  can  prevent  one  part  of  apoor 
man's  sufferingSy  ■  ..the  drmd  of  want. 

8.  But  as  tlds  kind  of  charity  supposes  that 
proper  objects  of  such  expensive  benefections 
fall  within  our  private  knowledge  and  observe* 
tion,  which  does  not  happen  to  all,  a  second 
method  of  doing  good,'which  is  in  every  one's 
power  who  has  the  money  to  spare,  is  by  sub- 
scription to  public  charities*  Public  charities 
admit  of  this  argument  in  their  favour,  that 
your  money  goes  farther  towards  attaining  the 
end  for  which  it  is  given,  than  it  can  do  by  any 
private  and  separate  beneficence.  A  gmnea, 
for  example,  contributed  to  an  infirmary,  be« 
comes  the  means  of  providing  one  patient  at 
least  with  a  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary, 
with  medicine^  diet,  lodging,  and  suitable  at- 
tendance ;  which  is  not  Uie  tenth  part  of  what 
the  same  assistance,  if  it  could  be  procured  at 
all^  would  cost  to  a  sick  person  or  femily  in 
any  other  situation. 

3.  The  last,  and,  compared  with  the  former, 
the  lowest  exertion  of  benevolence,  is  in  the 
relief  of  beggars.  Nevertheless,  I  by  no  means 
approve  the  indiscriminate  rejection  of  all  who 
implore  eur  alms  in  this  way*  Somemaypt* 
Et 
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riah  bv  such  a  eoadoct.  Men  an  wamHlvngm 
orenaken  by  diitreaa,  for  which  all  other  re- 
lief would  oome  too  late.  Beside  which,  reM»* 
lutions  of  this  kind  compel  iu  to  offer  ludi  vio- 
lenoe  to  our  humanity,  as  may  go  near,  in  a 
little  while,  to  suffocate  the  principle  itself; 
which  is  a  very  serious  consideration.  A  good 
mftn,  if  he  do  not  surrender  himself  to  his  feel* 
xngs  without  reserve,  will  at  leut  lend  an  eer 
to  hnportunities  which  come  ecoompanieri  with 
outward  attestations  of  distress ;  and  after  a 
patient  audience  of  the  complaint,  will  direct 
himself,  not  so  much  by  any  previous  resolu* 
tion  which  be  may  have  formed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, BM  by  the  drcumstanoes  and  credibility  of 
the  account  that  he  receives. 

Thefo  are  other  species  of  charity  well  oon- 
trived  to  make  the  money  expended  go  fart 
sneh  as  keeping  down  the  price  of  fuel  or  pn>- 
viBion,in  case  cf  monopoly  or  temporary  scar- 
city, by  purchasing  the  artides  at  the  best 
market,  and  retailing  them  at  prime  coat,  or 
at  a  small  loss ;  or  the  adding  of  a  bounty  to 
partiouiar  species  of  labour,  when  the  price  la 
aoeidentaUy  depressed. 

The  proprietors  of  laige  estates  have  it  in 
their  p<nrer  to  facilitate  the  maintenance,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  the  establishment,  of  &- 
mUies,  fwhieh  isone  of  the  noblest  purposes  to 
which  Uie  rich  and  great  can  convert  their  en- 
deavours,) by  building  cottages,  splitting  lanns, 
electing  manufactories,  cultivating  wastes,  em- 
banking the  sea,  draining  marshes,  and  other 
espedients,  which  the  situation  of  each  estate 
points  out.  If  the  profits  of  these  undertak- 
ings  do  not  repay  the  expense,  let  the  authors 
of  them  place  the  difference  to  the  account  of 
charity.  It  is  true  of  almost  all  soeh  projects, 
that  the  public  is  a  gainer  by  them,  whatever 
theoimerbe.  And  where  the  loss  can  be  spar- 
ed, Uiis  consideration  is  sufficient. 

ft  is  become  a  question  of  some  importaaee, 
under  what  droumstances  works  of  charity 
ought  to  be  done  iu  private,  and  when  they 
may  be  made  public  without  detracting  from 
the  merit  of  tfie  action,  if  indeed  they  ever 
may;  the  Author  of  our  religion  having  de- 
livered a  rule  upon  this  subject  which  seems 
to  enjoin  universal  secresyt — "  When  thou 
doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth ;  that  thy  alms  may  be 
in  secret,  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  se. 
cm.  himself  shall  reward  thee  Openly.*'  (Mat. 
vi.  i^  4.)  from  the  preamble  to  this  prohibi- 
tion I  think  it,  however,  plain,  that  our  Sa- 
viour^s  sole  design  was  to  forbid  OftgnioHon^ 
and  all  ptiblisbing  of  good  worlcs  which  pro- 
ceeds from  that  motive.  /*  Take  heed  that  ye 
do  not  your  ahns  before  men,  to  be  teen  qf 
them  f  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Father  which  is  m  heaven ;  therefore,  when 
thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet 
before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do,  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  in  the  streets,  thai  they  may  haoe 
fflSryofmen,  VerQy  I  say  unto  you,  they  have 


their  reward.**  ver.1,3.  Thei«aiieflMittf«i  fir 
the  doing  our  ahns  in  public,  beside  those  oT 
OitetUationy  with  which  therefore  our  Saviour'* 
rule  has  no  concern  t  such  as  to  testify  our  ap* 
probation  of  some  particular  species  of  charity, 
and  to  recommetid  it  to  others;  to  takeoff  d^ 
prejudice  which  the  want,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  suppression,  of  our  mune  in 
the  list  of  contributor!  might  eoBcite  against 
the  charity,  or  against  ourselves.  And,solen||r 
as  these  motives  are  free-from  any  mixture  of 
vanity,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  invading  our 
Saviour's  prohihition;  thev  mther  seem  to 
comply  with  another  direction  which  he  hae 
left  us :  **  Let  your  light  so  shine  befiwe  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  gi»- 
rify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  If  it  be 
necessary  to  propose  a  precise  distinction  upon 
the  subject,  I  can  think  of  none  better  than 
the  foDowingt  When  our  bounty  is  beyomi 
our  fortune  and  station,  that  is,  when  it  ia 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  us,  our  cha^ 
rity  should  be  private,  if  privacy  be  practica- 
ble s  when  it  is  not  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  may  be  public :  for  we  cannot  hope 
to  influence  others  to  the  imitation  of  castraor- 
dinary  generosity,  and  therefore  want,  in  the 
former  case,  the  only  juatifiaUe  reason  for 
making  it  public. 

Having  thus  described  several  different  ex. 
ertiona  of  charity,  it  may  not  be  improper  te 
take  notice  of  a  species  of  liberality,  which  ia 
not  oAoriiy,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  1 1  mean 
the  giving  of  entertainmenta  or  liquor,  ibr  the 
sake  of  popularity ;  or  the  rewarding,  treat- 
ing, and  maintaininif,  the  companions  of  our 
diversions,  as  hunters,  shooters,  fishers,  and 
the  lik&  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  criminal ; 
I  only  say  that  it  is  not  charity ;  and  that  we 
are  not  to  suppose,  because  we  piw,  and  give 
to  the  poor^  mat  it  wiU  stand  in  the  phioe,  er 
supersede  the  obligation,  of  mora  merstorioua 
and  i&interssted  bounty. 

III.  The  pretenoet  by  which  men  emmteAem* 
eeheefnm  gwmg  to  the  peer. 

1.  *''  That  thev  have  nothing  to  spare,**  i.  s; 
noUiing  for  whidi  they  have  not  provided  some 
oUier  use ;  nothing  which  their  pUm  or  ex- 
pense, together  wiSk  the  savings  they  have  re- 
solved to  lay  by,  will  not  exhaust  <  never  ie» 
fleeting  whether  it  be  in  their  pmeer^  er  that 
it  is  their  duiy^  to  retrench  their  expenses,  and 
contract  their  plan,  ^*  that  they  may  have  to 
give  to  them  that  need  :**  or,  rather,  that  thia 
ought  to  have  been  part  of  their  pkm  origin, 
ally. 

2.  ^  That  they  have  families  of  their  own, 
and  that  charity  begins  at  home.**  The  extent 
of  this  plea  will  be  considered,  when  we  come 
to  explain  the  duty  <if  parents. 

3.  *'  That  charity  does  not  consist  in  giving 
money,  hut  in  benevolence,  phihmthropy,  lof 
to  all  mlinkind,  goodness  of  heart,'*  dec.  Hear 
St.  Jatties :  ^  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked, 
and  destitnte  of  dady  food,  and  one  of  yen  say 


ANGEK. 
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'«itoikem,t>e)mftUipeaee;  be  ye  wanned  mnd 
iHed  (  notwiUutanding  pe  give  them  nol  ihote 
Aufgtwkkhtsn  needful  io  thehodys  what  doth 
it  ]Vofit  P*^  (James  ii  16,  16.) 

4.  **  That  giving  to  the  poor  is  not  men. 
tioned  in  St.  Paulas  description  of  charity,  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians."  This  is  not  a  description  of 
charity,  hut  of  good-nature;  and  it  is  not  ne- 
r  that  erery  duty  be.  mentioned  in  erery 


€w  ^  lluA  they  pay  the  poor-rates.**  They 
might  as  weO  all^  Uiat  they  pay  their  debts : 
€at  the  poor  have  the  same  right  to  that  por- 
tion  of  a  man's  property  which  the  laws  assign 
to  tlxwi^  that  the  man  Kimif^lf  has  to  the  re- 


0L  ^  That  they  employ  many  poor  persons:** 
—lor  their  own  sake,  not  the  poor*s ;— other- 
wiso  it  is  a  good  plea. 

7.  **  That  the  poor  do  not  suffer  so  much  as 
we  imagine;  that  education  and  habit  have 
leeoodled  them  to  the  erils  of  their  condition, 
and  make  them  easy  under  it.'*  Habit  can  ne^ 
rtr  reeoncile  human  nature  to  the  extremities 
«f  eoM,  hunger,  and  thirst,  any  more  than  it 
can  reooocale  the  hand  to  the  touch  of  a  red- 
hot  iron :  besides,  the  ijuestion  is  not,  how  un- 
happy any  one  is,  but  how  much  more  happy 
we  can  make  him. 

&  **'  That  these  people,  give  them  what  you 
will,  win  never  diuik  you,  or  think  of  you  for 
it.**  In  the  first  pUu^  this  is  not  true :  in  the 
ieooikd  place,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  their 
thankf  that  you  reKeved  them. 

9.  **  That  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  up- 
^m.**  If  a  due  inquiry  be  made,  our  merit  is 
the  same :  beside  that  the  distress  is  generaDy 
leal,  although  the  cause  be  untruly  stated. 

10.  ^  That  they  should  apply  to  Uieir  pa- 
fffshea."  This  is  not  always  practicable :  to 
wliidi  we  may  add,  that  there  are  many  re- 

'  '  es  to  a  comfortable  subsistence,  which 
\  relief  does  not  supply ;  and  that  there 
■Be,  who  would  suffer  almost  as  much 
\  raoeiving  parish  relief  as  by  the  want  of 
it ;  aad,  batly,  that  theria  are  many  modes  of 
charity  to  whidi  this  answer  does  not  relate 
fltaD. 

11.  **  That  giving  nioney,  encourages  idle- 
iMai  and  vagrancy.'*  This  is  true  only  of  in- 
jadfckwa  and  indiscriminate  generosity. 

IS.  "  That  we  have  too  many  objects  of 
rhariiy  at  home,  to  bestow  any  thing  upon 
■trangen ;  or,  that  there  are  other  charities, 
wiiich  are  more  useful,  or  stand  in  greater 
"•ad."  The  value  of  this  excuse  depends  en- 
tirely ttpon  the  fael^  whMher  we  actually  re- 
lieve thoee  neighbouring  objects,  and  contri- 
hrta  to  those  other  chanties. 

Beside  all  these  excuses,  pride,  or  prudery, 
or  delicacy,  or  love  of  ease,  keep  one  half  of 
the  world  oat  of  the  way  of  observing  what  the 
other  half  suffer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ftEflEVTMElTT. 


BEBEirTXENT  may  be  distirtguished  into 
onget  and  revenge* 

By  ongery  I  mean  the  pain  we  suffer  upon 
the  receipt  of  an  injury  or  affront,  with  the 
usual  effects  of  that  pain  upon  ourselves. 

By  revenge^  the  inflicting  of  pain  upon  the 
perwn  who  has  injured  or  tended  us,  farther 
than  the  just  ends  of  punishment  or  reparation 
require. 

Anger  prompts  to  revenge ;  but  it  if  possi- 
ble to  suspend  the  effect,  when  we  cannot  al- 
together  queU  the  principle.  We  are  bound 
also  to  endeavour  to  qualify  and  correct  the 
principle  itself.  So  that  our  duty  requires  two 
different  applications  of  ti^e  mind ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  anger  and  revenge  may  be  consi- 
dered separately. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


^  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  ;**  therefore  all 
anger  is  not  sinful ;  I  suppose,  because  some 
degree  of  it,  and  upon  some  occasions,  is  in^ 
vitable. 

It  becomes  sinful,  or  contradicts,  however, 
the  rule  of  Scripture,  when  it  is  conceived  up- 
on slight  and  inadequate  provocations,  and, 
when  it  continues  long. 

1.  When  it  is  conceived  upon  slight  pro- 
vocations :  for,  "  charity  suffereth  long,  is  not 
easily  provoked."-^'*  Let  every  man  be  slow 
to  anger."  Peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
meekness,  are  enumerated  among  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  GaL  y.  22.  and  compose  the  true 
Christian  temper,  as  to  this  article  of  duty. 

2.  When  it  continues  long :  for,  ^'  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath." 

These  precepts,  and  all  reasoning  indeed  on 
the  subject,  suppose  the  passion  of  anger  to  be 
within  our  power ;  and  this  power  consists  not 
so  much  in  any  faculty  we  possess  of  appeasing 
our  wrath  at  the  time,  (for  we  are  passive  un^ 
der  the  smart  which  an  injury  or  affront  occa- 
sions, and  all  we  can  then  do,  is  to  prevent  it$ 
breaking  out  into  action),  as  in  so  mollifying 
our  minds  by  habiu  of  just  reflection,  as  to  be 
less  irritated  by  impressions  of  injury,  and  to 
be  sooner  pacified. 

Reflections  proper  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  ssdolioet  of  anger,  are 
the  following :  the  possibility  of  mistakiiup  the 
motives  from  which  the  ccmduct  that  offends 
us  proceeded;  how  often  our  offences  have  been 
£3 
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tb*  effect  of  InadTOiteiiey,  wh«n  they  were 
ounstrued  into  indicatiom  of  malioe ;  the  in- 
duoement  which  prompted  our  ndrvwary  to 
act  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the  tame 
Inducement  hat,  at  one  time  or  other,  operat- 
ed upon  ounelret:  that  he  is  luffering  perhaps 
underaoontridon,  whichheiiaihamedor  wants 
opportunity,  to  confess ;  and  how  ungenerous 
it  is  to  triumph  by  coldness  or  insult  over  a 
spirit  already  humbled  in  secret ;  that  the  re- 
turns of  kindness  are  sweet,  and  that  there  is 
neither  honour,  norrirtue,  nor  use,  in  resist- 
ing them : — for,  some  persons  think  themseiires 
bound  to  cheridi  and  keep  alive  their  indigna- 
tion, when  they  find  it  dying  away  of  itself. 
We  may  remember  that  others  have  their  pas- 
sions, their  prtjudioes,  their  &vourite  aims, 
their  fears,  their  cautions,  their  interests,  thair 
sudden  impulses,  their  varieties  of  apprehen< 
sion,  as  well  as  we :  we  may  recollect  what 
hath  sometimes  passed  in  our  minds,  when  we 
have  gotten  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  quarrel, 
and  imagine  the  same  to  be  passing  in  our  ad- 
versary's mind  now;  when  we  became  sensi- 
Ue  of  our  misbehaviour,  what  palliations  we 
perceived  in  it,  and  expected  others  to  per. 
oeive ;  how  we  were  aflboted  by  the  kindness, 
and  felt  the  superiority,  of  a  generous  recep- 
tion and  rsadjr  forgiveness ;  ]u>w  persecution 
revived  our  spirits  with  our  enmity,  and  seem< 
ed  to  justify  the  conduct  in  ourselves  which 
we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  indeoen< 
cy  of  extravagant  anger ;  how  it  renders  us, 
whilst  itlasts,the  scorn  andsportofall  about  us, 
of  which  it  leaves  us,  when  it  ceases,  sensible 
and  ashamed;  the  inconveniences  and  irretriev- 
*able  misconduct  into  which  our  irascibility  has 
sometimes  betrayed  us ;  the  friendships  it  has 
lost  us ;  the  distresses  and  embarrassments  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  by  it ;  and  the 
sore  repentance  which,  on  one  account  or  other, 
it  alwap  cost  us. 

But  the  reBection  calculated  above  all  others 
to  allay  the  haughtiness  of  temper  which  is 
ever  finding  out  provocations,  and  which  ren- 
ders anger  so  impetuous.  Is  that  which  the 
Gospel  proposes ;  namely,  that  we  ourselves 
are,  or  shortly  shall  be,  suppliants  for  mercy 
and  pardon  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Im- 
agine our  secret  sins  disclosed  and  brought  to 
light;  inugine  us  thus  humbled  and  ei^osed ; 
trembling  under  the  hand  of  God  ;  casting 
oorselves  on  his  compassion ;  crying  out  for 
mercy ;  Imagine  such  a  creature  to  talk  of  sa- 
.  tisfaction  and  revenge ;  refusing  to  be  entreat- 
ed, disdaining  to  forgive;  extreme  to  mark 
and  to  resent  what  is  done  amiss ; — imagine, 
I  say,  this,  and  you  can  hardly  frame  to  your- 
self an  instance  of  more  impious  and  unnatu- 
ral arrqgance. 

The  point  is,  to  habituate  ourselves  to  these 
reflections,  till  they  rise  up  of  their  own  accord 
when  they  are  wanted,  that  is,  instantly  up- 
on the  receipt  of  an  injury  or  affnmt,  and  with 
•Bcii  ftiroe  and  colouring,  bm  both  to  mitigate 


the  paroxysms  of  our  anger  at  the  toiM,  and 
at  length  to  produce  an  sSteimtion  In  the  t«B- 
per  and  dispositioa  itael£ 


CHAPTER  VnL 


All  pain  occasioned  to  another  in  mneoi 
quence  of  an  offence  or  injury  received  fiom 
him,  further  than  what  is  calculated  to  pro- 
cure reparation,  or  promote  the  just  endU  of 
punishment,  Ib  so  much  revengeb 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  knowing  when 
we  occasion  pain  to  another;  nor  much  in  dis- 
tinguishing whether  we  do  so,  with  a  view  on- 
ly to  the  ends  of  punishment,  or  from  revenge  ; 
for,  in  the  one  case  we  proceed  with  rduotanoa, 
in  the  other  with  plesisure. 
It  is  highly  frobabk^  from  the  light  of  natort, 
that  a  passion,  which  seeks  its  grttification  lm» 
mediately  and  expressly  in  giving  pain,  is  dis- 
i^reeable  to  the  benevolent  will  and  oounsele 
of  the  Creator.  Other  passions  and  pleaausee 
may,  and  often  do,  produce  pain  to  someone: 
but  then  pain  is  not,  as  it  is  here,  the  objeet 
of  the  passion,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  plea- 
sure. This  pnbabiiUp  is  converted  into  cer- 
tainty,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  authority  whidi 
dictated  the  several  passages  cf  the  Christian 
Scriptures  that  condemn  revenge,  or,  what  ia 
the  same  thing,  which  eigoin  foigivencss. 

We  will  set  down  the  principal  of  these  pea- 
sages  ;  and  endeavour  to  collect  from  them, 
what  conduct  upon  the  whole  is  allowed  to- 
wards an  enemy,  and  what  is  forbidden. 

^^  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  father  will  also  forgive  yon;  bot  If 
ye  forgive  not  men  their  treapasses,  naithsr 
will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses.*'-^ 
^  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  haa 
to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  aU  that 
was  due  unto  him  s  so  likewise  shall  my  hea- 
venly Father  do  also  unto  yon,  if  ye  itom 
your  hearu  forgive  not  every  one  his  bro- 
ther their  trespasses.'*—^  Put  on  boweb  of 
mercy,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meek- 
ness, long-suffering;  forbearing  one  another, 
foigiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  qiiavw 
rel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  fiugave  pm^ 
so  alsodoya'*—**  Be  patient  towards  all  men ; 
see  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man*** 
— ^  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  giva 
place  unto  wrath:  for  it  is  written,  Veagwmm 
is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Thera* 
fore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  If  ha 
thirst,  give  him  drmk :  for.  In  so  doiag,  thoa 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  <m  his  head.  Be  net 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good*." 

I  think  It  evident,  £ram  some  of  these  pae. 

«   Ahtt.  tL  14.  16:  xtUL  M,a&     GgL  «. 
1  That.  ▼.1^15.    B(NB.xlLU,9^5^[^ 
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MM  Ukmk  te|Ntt«t«Iy,  and  »tlU  mom  to  from 
•iTof  them  tflgsthcr,  that  fvwi^^  at  dMcribed 
m  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  ferhidden 
Sn  eveiy  degree,  under  all  forma,  and  upon 
erery  oocaeioB.  We  are  likewise  forbidden 
to  leluee  to  an  enemy  eren  the  moit  im- 
peifect  right  s  '*  if  he  hunger,  feed  him ;  if 
he  thirst,  give  him  drink*;'*  which  are  ez^ 
amples  of  imperfect  rif^tts.  If  one  who  has 
offsnded'  us,  lolicit  from  us  ayote  to  which  his 
^qualifications  entitle  him,  we  may  not  refuse 
it  firom  motives  of  resentment,  or  the  remem* 
braace  of  what  we  have  suffered  at  his  hands. 
Uis  riglit,  and  our  obligation  which  foUows 
the  right,  are  not  altered  by  his  enmity  to  us, 
or  by  oiurs  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  conceive  that 
these  prohibitions  were  intended  to  interHere 
with  the  punishment  or  proseoution  of  public 
olfenders.  la  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St. 
ilatthew,  oar  Saviour  tells  his  disciples,  *'*'  U 
thy  brothar  who  has  trespassed  againM  thee 
aeglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto 
theis  as  an  heathen  man,  and  a  publican.*' 
Immediately  after  this,  when  St.  Peter  asked 
him,  *^  How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  againM 
me,  and  I  foigtve  himP  till  seven  Umes?** 
Christ  replied,  ^^  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  se- 
ven times,  but  until  seirenty  times  seven;** 
that  is,  as  often  as  he  repeau  the  offence. 
From  these  two  a4;oining  peaeeges  compared 
together,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that 
the  forgiveness  of  an  enemy  is  not  inconsistent 
vith  the  proceodiiigs  agaiast  him  as  a  public 
offender ;  and  that  the  disdpUne  established 
in  ndigious  or  dvil  societies,  for  the  restraint 
or  piinisliment  of  criminals,  ought  to  be  up* 


U  the  magistrate  be  not  tied  down  with 
these  prohibitions  finom  the  execution  of  his 
office,  neither  is  the  prosecutor;  for  the  office 
of  the  prosecutor  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the 


Nor,  by  parity  of  reason,  are  private  persons 
withholden  from  the  correction  of  vice,  when 
it  is  in  their  power  to  exercise  it ;  provided 
they  be  aasured  that  it  is  the  guilt  which  pro- 
vokes them,  and  not  the  injury;  and  that 
their  motives  are  pure  from  fdi  mixture  and 
every  particle  of  that  spirit  which  delights  and 
triumphs  in  the  hnmiHation  of  an  advenary. 

I^hus  it  is  no  breach  of  Christian  charity,  to 
withdraw  our  company  or  civility  when  the 
SNoe  tends  to  discountenance  any  vicious  prac- 
ticew  This  is  one  branch  of  that  extrajudicial 
discipline,  which  supplies  the  defects  and  the 
reaoissness  of  law ;  uad  is  expressly  authorised 
by  6i*  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  11.)  ''  But  now  I  have 
written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any 
aaa  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or 


cevetoas,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  roller,  or  a  drunk- 
ard, or  an  extortkmer ;  with  such  an  one,  no 
not  to  eat**  The  use  of  this  association  ag^nst 
vice  continues  to  be  experienced  in  one  re- 
markaUe  instance,  and  might  be  extended  with 
good  effect  to  others.  The  confederacy  amongst 
women  of  character,  to  exclude  from  their  so- 
dety  Icept-mistresses  and  prostitutes,  contri- 
butes more  perhaps  to  discourage  that  condi- 
tion of  life,  and  prevents  greater  numbers  from 
entering  into  it,  than  all  the  considerations  of 
prudence  and  religion  put  together. 

We  are  likewise  allowed  to  practise  so  much 
caution  as  not  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
injury,  or  invite  the  repetition  of  it.  If  a  ser- 
vant or  tradesman  has  cheated  us,  we  are  not 
bound  to  trust  him  again ;  for  this  is  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  dishonest  practices,  which 
is  doing  him  much  harm. 

Whwe  a  benefit  can  be  conferred  only  upon 
one  or  few,  and  the  chokse  of  the  person  upon 
whom  it  Is  conferred  is  a  proper  object  of  fa- 
vour, we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer  those  who 
have  not  offended  us  to  those  who  Imve ;  the 
contrary  being  no  where  required. 

Clirist,  who,  as  Imth  been  well  demonstrat- 
ed*, estimated  virtues  by  their  solid  utility, 
and  not  by  their  frshion  or  popularity,  prefers 
this  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  to  every 
other.  He  enjoins  it  oftener ;  with  more  ear- 
nestness ;  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms , 
and  #ith  this  weighty  and  peculiar  drcum- 
stance,  that  the  forgiveness  of  others  is  the  con* 
ditioo  npon  which  alone  we  are  to  expect,  or 
even  ask,  from  Aod,  foi^riveness  for  ourselves. 
And  this  preference  is  justified  by  the  superior 
imporunoe  of  the  virtue  itself.  The  feuds  and 
animosities  in  families,  and  between  neigh- 
bours, which  disturb  the  interooune  of  human 
life,  and  collectively  compose  half  the  misery 
of  it,  have  their  foundation  in  the  want  of  a 
fiugiving  temper ;  and  can  never  cease,  but  by 
the  exeroise  of  this  virtue,  on  one  side,  or  on 


«  flSeate  Esodim  xziU.  4.  ■*  If  thou  ...^ ^.^ 

mf%  OS,  or  bte  «M,  going  astray,  thou  ihatt  miretv  being 
It  back  to  him  agaui ;  lAhou  loe  the  aai  ofhim  that  Ka. 
ttfh  tbse,  Mag  under  hi«  burdan,  and  vauUUt  fixbsar 
lahaipfefiimhott  ahaU  surely  hsip  with  Um." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BUXLLIirO. 

Dusi.Lnre  as  a  punishment  is  absurd ;  be- 
cause it  is  an  equal  chance,  whether  the  pu- 
nishment fall  upon  the  offender,  or  the  person 
offended.  Nor  is  it  much  better  as  a  repara- 
tion s  it  being  difficult  to  expUin  In  what  the 
ttUu/aeiian  consists,  or  how  it  tends  to  undo 
the  injury,  or  to  affwd  a  compensation  for  the 
damage  already  sustained. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  considered  as  either. 
A  law  of  honour  having  annexed  the  impute* 
tion  of  cowardice  to  patience  under  an  affiront, 
challenges  are  given  and  accepted  with  no  other 

•  aea  a  view  ofthc  Internal  SrUsnoe  of  ths  Chris* 
ttan  Beilgkit. 
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design  than  to  prarent  or  wipe  off  this  totpi* 
don ;  without  maUoe  against  the  advenary, 
generally  without  a  wi^  to  destroy  him,  or 
any  other  concern  than  to  pieseite  the  daeU 
list's  own  reputation  and  leoeptUm  in  the 
world. 

The  unreasonableneis  of  this  rule  of  man- 
ners  is  one  consideration  |  the  duty  and  con- 
duct of  individuals^  while  such  •  nUeedsts,  Is 
another. 

As  to  which,  the  proper  and  single  question 
is  this,  whether  a  regard  for  our  own  reputn- 
tion  is,  or  is  not,  sufficient  to  justify  the  tak. 
ix^  away  the  life  of  another  P 

Murder  is  forbidden ;  and  wherever  hunum 
life  is  deliberately  taken  away,  otherwise  than 
by  public  authority,  there  is  murder.  The 
value  and  security  of  human  life  make  this 
rule  necenary;  for  X  do  not  see  what  other 
idea  or  definition  of  murder  can  be  admitted, 
which  will  not  let  in  so  much  private  vioienee, 
as  to  render  society  a  scene  of  peril  and  hkiod- 
shed. 

If  unauthorised  laws  of  honour  be  aflowed 
to  create  exceptions  to  divine  prohibitions, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  monditv,  as  fimnded  in 
the  will  of  the  Deity:  and  the  obligation  of 
every  duty  may,  at  one  time  or  other,  be  die* 
charged  by  the  caprice  and  fluotnations  of  lls- 
thion. 

^  But  a  sense  of  shame  Is  so  much  tortnre  | 
and  no  relief  presents  itself  otherwise  than  by 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  our  adverHDy.'* 
What  then  ?  The  distress  which  men  suffer 
by  the  want  of  money  is  oftentimes  eactrsme, 
and  no  resource  can  be  discovered  but  that  of 
removing  a  life  which  stands  between  the  dis* 
tressed  person  and  his  inheritance.  The  mo- 
tive  in  this  case  is  as  urgent,  and  the  means 
much  the  same,  as  in  the  formers  yet  this  otae 
finds  no  advocate. 

Take  away  the  circumstance  of  the  dttdUst's 
exposing  his  own  life,  and  it  becomes  assassinn- 
tion ;  add  this  dicumstance,  and  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  ?  None  but  this,  that  fewer 
nerhaps  wiU  imitate  the  example,  and  human 
life  will  be  somewhat  more  safe,  when  it  can- 
not be  attacked  without  eq[oal  danger  to  the 
aggre8Sor*s  own.  Experience,  however,  proves 
that  there  is  fortitude  enough  in  most  men  to 
undertake  this  hazard ;  andwereitothowise, 
the  defence,  at  best,  would  be  only  Uiat  which 
a  highwayman  or  housebreaker  might  plaid, 
whose  attempt  had  been  so  daring  and  despe- 
rate, that  few  were  lilcdy  to  repeat  the  same. 

In  expostulating  with  the  duellist,  I  all  idong 
suppose  his  adversary  to  falL  Whkh  suppo- 
sition  I  am  at  liberty  to  make,  because,  if  he 
have  no  right  to  kill  his  adversary,  he  has  none 
to  Attempt  it. 

In  return,  I  forbear  from  applying  to  the 
case  of  duelling  the  Christian  principle  of  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries;  because  it  is  posdble 
to  suppose  the  injury  to  be  forgiven,  and  the 
cV^ellist  to  act  entirely  from  a  concern  for  his 


own  repototlon  t  where  tfali  it  not  the  atm, 
the  guilt  of  duelling  is  manifest,  nnd  is  gx^enter* 

In  tikis  view  it  seems  unnecessary  to  distin- 
gnish  between  him  who  gives,  and  him  who 

Mpta,  a  challenge:  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  inour  an  equal  haaard  of  destroying  life  ; 
and  oik  the  other,  bodi  act  upon  the  same  per- 
suasion, thatwhat  they  do  is  necessary,  Inorw 
der  to  recover  or  preserve  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world. 

Public  opfaiion  is  not  easOy  controlled  by  d. 
vil  institutions :  for  whkh.  reason  I  question 
whether  any  r^ulations  can  be  contrived,  of 
sufficient  iVme  to  suppress  or  diange  the  rule 
of  honour,  which  stigmatises  all  seniles  aboot 
dudling  with  the  reproach  of  cowardioe. 

The  insuffldency  of  the  redress  vriiich  the 
kwof  the  land  affords,  for  those  injuries  uriiich 
chiefly  affsct  a  man  in  his  sensibOity  and  re- 
putation, tempti  many  to  redress  thiemseiveB* 
Prosecutions  for  sudi  offiBuces,  by  the  triflind^ 
damages  that  are  recovered,  serre  only  to  make 
the  svdferer  more  zidiculon&-.This  ought  to 
be  remedied. 

For  the  army,  where  the  pdnt  of  honour  ie 
cultivated  with  exquisite  attention  and  refine- 
ment,  I  would  establirii  a  Coert  nf  BQnem^ 
with  a  power  of  awarding  those  submission* 
and  admowledgnients,  whidt  It  is  generally  the 
purpose  of  a  challenge  to  obtain;  and  it  might 
grow  into  a  feddon,  with  penKms  of  rank  of 
all  prafesdons,  to  refer  thdr  quarrels  to  this 
tribunaL 

Duelling,  as  the  law  now  stands,  can  sddom 
be  overtaken  by logal  punishment.  Thedud- 
lenge,  appdntment,  and  other  previous  tSr» 
enmstanoes,  whidi  indicate  the  intention  witii 
which  the  combatants  met,  being  suppressed, 
nothing  appears  to  a  court  of  justice,  but  the 
actual  rencounter ;  and  if  a  person  be  dain 
when  actually  fighting  with  his  advemry,  the 
law  deems  his  death  nothing  more  than  man- 
slanghter. 
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LITieATXOy. 


'«  If  it  be  pouOte^  live  peaceably  with  all 
dnsanindireetc 


men ;"  which  precept  contains  i 
fession  that  this  Is  not  always  potMe. 

The  instances  *  In  the  fifth  dutpter  of  Saint 
Matthew  are  ratiier  to  be  understood  as  pro. 
verbial  methods  of  describing  the  general  diu 
ties  of  foiiB^iveness  and  ben^denoe,  and  the 
temper  which  we  ought  to  aim  at  acquiring, 
than  as  directions  to  be  specifically  observed ; 
or  of  themsdves  of  any  graat  importance  to  be 

»  "  Wbotoever  thall  snlte  thee  mi  tiiy  rl|lit  cbedi, 
turn  to  faim  the  other  also :  and  If  any  man  ^Imte  thes 
at  the  law,  and  tfke  away  thy  coat,  let  hba  have  diy 
doak  alfo :  and  wbofloerer  ihau  compel  thee  to  80  a  mite, 
go  with  him  twain." 


LITIGATION. 


•7 


thbtatai^mBUj  <«If  tUBeen*. 
my  001(0  tliM  (A  thy  right  oheek,  torn  to  him 
the  other  also  ;**  yet,  when  one  of  the  effioen 
•crock  Jesut  with  the  pahn  of  his  hand,  we 
find  Jesas  rehuking  him  for  the  outrage  with 
beonming  indignation;  **  If  I  have  spoken 
eril,  hear  witness  of  the  efil ;  but  if  well,  why 
sautest  thoo  me  ?*'  (John  xviiL  43.)  It  may 
be  observed,  likewise,  that  the  several  exam- 
pies  are  drawn  fhnn  instances  of  small  and  to- 
lerable injuries^  A  rale  whidh  forbade  all  op. 
foaatlon  to  inJniTi  or  defence  against  it,  oonJd 
Wve  no  other  effect,  than  to  put  the  ^lod  in 
tni^jeedoo  to  the  bad,  and  deliver  one  half  of 
yianfctn^  fo  the  depredation  of  the  other  half  $ 
which  mnat  be  the  case,  so  long  as  some  oon. 
liderad  themselves  as  bound  by  such  a  rule, 
whilst  othera  deqnsed  it.  Saint  Fttol,  though 
BO  one  inaikated  forgiveness  and  forbearance 
with  a  doeper  sense  of  the  value  and  oUigafeion 
ef  theee  virtues,  did  not  interpret  either  of 
dftem  to  require  an  unrssisting  submission  to 
every  contumely,  m  a  neglect  of  the  means  of 
safety  and  self-defence.  Hetook  reftige  in  the 
laws  of  his  oonntry,  and  in  the  privileges  of  a 
BcBfian  citiien,  from  the  conqiiracy  of  the 
Jews  (Ads  zzv.  11.);  and  from  the  dandes- 


Aad  yet  this  is  the  same  apostle  who  repvov< 
theUtigioaaessof  his  Corinthian  converts  with 
10  modi  severity*  *^  Now,  therefore,  there  is 
mcerly  a  fault  aaoong  you,  because  ye  go  to  law 
one  with  another.  Why  do  ye  not  rather  take 
wrong?  why  do  ys  not  rather  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  defrauded?** 

On  theonehand,  thenfere,  Christianity  ck- 
dodes  an  vindictive  modves,  and  all  frivolous 
censes,  of  prosecution ;  so  that  where  the  in- 
Jnrjr  is  email,  where  no  good  purpose  of  public 
enoiple  is  answered,  where  forbearance  is  not 
likely  to  invite  a  rspetition  of  the  injury, 
or  whore  the  eipense  of  an  action  becomes 
mpmriahment  too  severe  fior  the  offence;  there 
the  Christian  is  withJudden  by  the  anthority 
of  hie  TCligiflB  fiom  going  to  kw. 

On  the  other  hand,  •  kw-soit  is  inconaia- 
I  with  no  ivle  of  the  Gospely  wbenit  is  hur 


of  some  important 
•  oompenwtion  for 


1.  For  the 
x^l^ht* 

S.  For  the 


8.  Flor  the  preventing  of  fdtnreii^lary. 

BotsfaMe  it  is  supposed  to  be  undertaken 
simply  with  a  view  to  the  ends  of  justice  and 
■tey,  the  prosecutcr  of  the  actfon  is  bound 
to  eonfine  hhnsslf  to  tho  cheapest  process  which 
irill  acoomplish  these  ends,  as  weQ  as  tecon- 
Mnt  to  any  peaceable  e^Mdient  lor  the  same 
porposo;  aetoarf^^rswos,inwhlchthearhitra» 
tors  can  do,  what  the  kw  cannot,  divide  the 
damago,  when  the  ihult  is  mutaol;  or  to  a 
mmf  iimtSmif  ^rtedbjwils,  by  accepting  moo 
t  in  the  gvooi^  without  uMhig  faiio 


articles  and  Hems,  which  it  is  often  very  diiBi: 
Otth  to  adjust  sepwately. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  duty  of  the  contending 
parties  may  be  eB|nnsssed  in  the  following  di* 
rections: 

Not  by  appeals  to  prolong  a  suit  against 
your  own  conviction. 

Not  to  undertake  or  defend  a  suit  against  a 
poor  adversary^  or  render  it  more  diktory  or 
expensive  than  necessary,  with  the  hope  of 
intimidating  or  wearing  him  out  by  the  e»- 


Nbt  to  faflwenne  wMnet  by  anAprity  or  eat* 


Nor  to  stiik  any  in  yonr  poasoMion,  akheugh 
it  make  against  you.- 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  dvil  aedonSi 
In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  private  injury 
should  be  fo^tten,  and  the  prosecutor  pro» 
eeed  with  the  same  temper,  and  upon  the  same 
modves,  as  the  magistrate ;  the  one  bdng  a 
necessary  minister  of  justice  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  bodi  bound  to  direct  their  conduct 
by  a  dkpasuonate  care  of  the  puhlio  weUare. 

In  whatever  degree  the  punishment  of  an 
offender  is  condudve,  or  his  escape  danger* 
ous,  to  the  interest  of  die  cnmmnnity,  in  die 
degree  is  the  party  against  whom  the 
crime  was  committed  bound  to  prosecute,  be* 
cause  such  prosecutions  must  in  their  natave 
originate  from  the  sufferer. 

Therefore  great  publiocrimes,  as  robberisB, 
ffRgeries,  and  the  like,  ought  not  to  be  ipar* 
ad,  fkvm'an  apprahendon  of  troubk  or  cipenee 
in  carrying  on  the  prosecution,  fkom  fekt 


There  are  many  offaMcs,  smsh  as  i 
COS,  negteet  of  public  roads,  forsstalUng,  en» 
grossing,  muggling,  sabbadubreaking,  pro* 


or  piotures,  with  some  others,  theprosscutton 
of  whidi,  bdng  of  equal  oonoem  to  the  whde 
neighbourhood,  •  cannot  be  chaiged  as  •  peon^ 
liar  obUgatisn  upon  any. 

NeverUieleBS,  there  k  great  merit  in  dio 
person  who  undertakes  such  pioseOutkns  up- 
on proper  modves  |  which  amounts  to  tM 
same  thing* 

The  chataoter  of  an  <f|^bnRir  k  in  thk  conn, 
try  undeservedly  odious.  But  where  any  pub. 
Ik  advantage  k  likely  to  be  attdned  by  infbsw 
matkn,  or  other  eotirityin  promoting  the  e» 
eoutkn  of  thekws,  a  good  man  will  dospken 
prejudice  liounded  in  no  just  reason,  or  will 
acquit  himsdf  of  the  imputadon  of  intersated 
designs  by  giving  away  hk  share  of  the  po» 
ualty. 

On  the  other  hand,  proseeadops  lor  the  itai 
of  the  reward^  or  for  the  gtatifioatkn  of  prU 
vate  Mmi^,  where  the  offnce  produces  no 
pubUc  misdiief;  or  where  it  ariseafvom  igno* 
or  Inadvertency,  teo  Ly  ebaliil  Tondtr 
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Um  genaral  Amuiptkm  of  appkkiff  a  mJSr  4/|fits  juttlyciwitai,  todMwordriv«tIioM  wImbi 


fav  to  a  pttrpom  ftrwhii^  it  wtu  imi  inlmdW. 
Under  whioh  detcriptioo  may  be  nnked  an 
odldooi  revival  of  the  lawa  againat  Popiah 
priests,  and  dissenting  ieachen. 


CHAPTER  XL 

«EATITIT]>X. 

fizAitrLVS  of  ingralitiide  check  and  dis- 
courage voluntary  benefioenoes  and  in  this, 
the  nUsohief  of  ingratitude  consists.  Nor  is 
die  mischief  small ;  for  after  all  is  done  that 
em  he  done,  towards  jmrnding  for  the  public 
happiness  by  prsscribing  rules  of  justice,  and 
enforcing  the  observation  of  them  by  penal, 
ties  or  compulsion,  much  must  be  left  to  those 
offices  of  kindness,  which  men  remain  at 
liberty  to  exert  cr  withhold.  Now  not  only 
the  dioice  of  the  objects,  but  the  <iuantity  and 
even  the  existence  of  this  sort  of  kindness  in 
the  world,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
die  letum  which  it  receives  i  and  this  is  a 
eensideratiiwi  of  general  importance. 

A  ssoond  rsason  for  cultivating  a  gratefnl 
tamper  in  ourselves,  is  the  following:  The 
seme  principle,  which  is  touched  with  the 
kindness  of  a  human  benefactor,  is  capable  of 
being  aileoted  by  the  divine  goodness,  and  of 
beocmiag,  under  the  influence  of  that  aiFe^ 
tien,  a  source  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
vjnua  The  love  of  Ood  is  the  sublimest 
gratitude.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  im- 
agine, that  iSbiu  virtue  is  omitted  in  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures ;  for  every  precept  which  com. 
mands  us  **  to  love  Ood,  because  he  first  lov- 
ed us,"  prceupposes  the  principle  of  gratitude, 
■ad  directs  it  to  its  proper  object. 

It  is  UDpoasible  to  particalarise  the  sever- 
al  expressions  of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  they 
vary  with  the  ohacacter  and  situation  of  the 
benefactor,  and  with  the  opportunities  of  the 
obliged ;  whidi  variety  admits  of  no 


we  have  obliged  into  nean  or  dishoncet 


It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  gratitude 
aaa  never  oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
and  what  by  consequence  he  is  previously  ob. 
Hped  not  to  do.  It  is  no  ingratitude  to  re 
MS  to  de,  what  we  cannot  reconcile  to  any 
flpprohenskms  of  our  duty  i  but  it  is  Ingrati* 
«Bdea&d  hypocrisy  togettier,  to  pretend  this 
ieaiuu,  when  it  is  not  the  real  one  i  and  the 
frequency  of  such  pretences  has  brought  this 
epeisgy  for  non^imnpUanos  with  the  will  of  a 
bonefoctor  into  nnmeriied  disgrace. 

It  has  k>ng  been  accounted  a  vioUtion  of 
AsUcacy  and  generoeitf  to  upbraid  men  with 
the  favenrs  they  have  received  t  but  it  aigues 
•  total  destitution  of  both  these  qualities,  aa 
well  as  of  moral  piobity,  to  take  advantage  of 
^ . — r  whioh  tliecciifeniiig  of  bene- 


CHAPTER  XIL 

SFBikKnra  is  acting,  both  in  phikiaophioai 
strictness,  and  as  to  all  moral  purposes :  for  if 
the  mischief  and  modve  of  our  conduct  be  the 
same,  the  means  whidi  we  use  make  no  diifor* 
ence. 

And  this  is  in  effect  what  our  Saviour  de- 
dans. Matt  xil.  37 : — ^  By  thy  words  thon 
shalt  he  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shah 
be  condemned  :**  by  thy  woids,  as  wdl,  that 
is,  as  by  thy  actions ;  the  one  shall  be  taken 
into  the  account  as  well  as  the  other,  for  they 
both  possess  the  same  property  of  voluntarily 
produdng  good  or  eviL 

Slander  may  he  distinguidied  into  two  kinds  ; 
eialioioiis  slander,  and  ineomUefate  slander. 

Malidout  shmder  is  the  relating  of  either 
truth  or  falsdiood,  for  the  purpose  of  creatli^ 
misery. 

1  acknowledge  that  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  what  is  related,  varies  the  degree  of  guilt 
considerably  <  and  that  slander,  in  the  or^n* 
ary  acceptation  of  the  term,  signifies  the  diw 
cuJatiou  of  mischievous  ya^iieAoedlt  r  but  trutli 
may  be  made  instrumental  to  the  success  of 
malicious  designs  as  well  as  falsehood ;  and  if 
the  end  foe  bad,  the  means  cannot  to  innocent. 

I  think  the  idea  of  slander  ott§^t  to  be  oon* 
fined  to  the  production  of  pr«<iii«9uc  mischief* 
When  we  have  an  end  or  interest  of  our  own 
to  serve,  if  we  attempt  to  compass  it  by  fidse- 
hood,  it  is  fraud  f  if  by  a  publication  of  the 
truth,  it  is  not  without  some  additional  diw 
cnmstance  of  brsaoh  of  promise,  betraying  of 
confidence,  or  the  like,  to  be  deessed  crimiAaL 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  intended  for  the  per* 
son  to  whom  we  are  speaking;  at  ether 
times,  an  enmity  is  to  be  gratified  by  the  pni* 
judice  or  disquiet  of  a  third  person.  To  in* 
fuse  sqspicions,  to  kindle  or  ooaMistte  disputes, 
to  avert  the  fovour  and  esteem  of  benefooteri 
from  their  d«pflndeiita,  to  Mnder  some  one 
whom  we  dislike  conteMptlMe  or  obncKiooa  itf 
the  pubiio  opinion,  are  all  eAoes  of  shmder; 
of  whk^  the  guilt  must  be  measured  by  the 
intendty  and  extent  of  the  misery  produced* 

The  disguises  under  which  sUinde^iacM* 
veyed,  whether  in  a.  whisper,  with  injunetieiia 
of  secrasy  by  way  of  caution,  cr  with  alKBded 
reiuctanee,  are  all  so  many  aggravations  of  the 
oAmce,  aa  they  indicate  mote  deliberation  andl 
design. 

/fiosiuMmrir  slander  is  a  different  ^feice^ 
although  the  same  misdiief  actually  foOow,  and 
aithovgh  themischief  miglttlmv^  heenf 
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ften.  TlMiiotbeifif  eontoloqtof  tbfttdflBtpi 
which  we  have  hitherto  attributed  to  the  ilan. 
4erer»  mafcet  the  diiFerenoe. 

The  guilt  here  eoiMitte  in  the  want  of  that 
ttgurd  to  the  oonaequenoes  of  our  conduct, 
which  a  just  affection  for  human  hi^ipineM, 
and  cwicefu  for  our  duty,  would  not  hare  fail- 
ed to  hare  produced  in  ui.  And  it  is  no  an- 
twer  to  this  crimlnatian  to  say,  that  we  enter. 
tuned  no  eril  dMj^a.  A  servant  may  be  a 
very  bad  servant,  and  yet  seldom  or  never  dls- 
Mlgti  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  master's  inter- 
eetorwiU:  and  his  master  may  justly  punish 
•uch  servant  for  a  thoughtlessness  and  n^ect 
nearly  as  pngudidal  as  deBberate  disobedience. 
I  aeeuae  you  not,  he  may  say,  of  any  eipress 
Intention  to  hurt  me;  bnthsid  not  the  fear  of 
my  displeasure,  the  cue  of  my  interest,  and 
indeed  all  the  qualities  which  CMistitute  the 
merit  of  a  good  servant,  been  wantli^gr  in  yov, 
they  would  not  only  have  excluded  every  di- 
net  purpose  of  giving  me  uneasiness,  but  have 
been  so  ftr  present  to  your  thoo^^ts,  as  to 
have  chewed  that  unguarded  lioaitiousness 
bv  whidi  I  have  suffered  so  much,  and  inspir- 
ei  you  in  its  place  with  an  habitual  solicitude 
about  the  effects  and  tendency  of  what  you 
did  or  said — ^This  very  much  resembles  the 
CBsesf  aUsinaofincoosiderattOD;  and,amoiigst 
lihe  foremost  of  theiei  that  of  inconsidevate 


In£onttation  communicated  for  the  rati  pur. 
pose  of  warning,  or  canticmmg,  is  not  slander. 

IndiscrimiDate  praise  is  the  oppodte  of  sialic 
der,  but  it  is  tbe  opposite  estreme ;  and,  how- 
ever It  may  aflect  to  be  thought  to  be  excess 
of  csndour.  Is  commonly  the  eflbsion  of  a  firi- 
mloos  nndentanding,  or  proceeds  from  a  sat. 


BOOK  III. 


PAHTin. 

or  mXLATITS  OUTIXS    WHICH  BXSVLT 
FHOM  THX   COysTXTUTXOV   OF   THX 


Ths  eonatltatioii  of  the  sesuB  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  morris^ 

Collateral  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  are 
lomication,  saduction,  aduhery,  incest,  poly- 
gnsy,  divovoe^ 

Ccnseqpietttial  to  maxrlags^  is  the  relation 
1  duty  of 


We  will  treat  of  these  subjeets  inthelbllow. 
ing  order:  first,  of  the  public  use  of  marriage 
institutions;  secondly,  of  the  subjects  oolla. 
tend  to  marrisge,  in  the  order  in  which  we 
have  here  propoaedthsm;  thirdly,  of  marriage 
itself;  and,  lastly,  of  the  rdation  and  nc^io. 
cal  duties  of  parents  and  children* 


CHAPTEB  L 

or  TBS  PUBUC  USX  OF  lUXXXaiOX  IHfTI* 
TUTXOV8. 

Thx  publio  use  of  marriage  institntions  oob* 
sists  in  their  promotuig  the  fSsUowing  benefi* 
oial  effects. 

1.  The  private  comfort  of  Individuals,  espe. 
dally  of  the  female  ses.  It  may  be  tnie^  that 
all  are  not  interested  in  this  reason ;  nevertha* 
less,  it  IS  a  rsason  to  all  for  abstaining  from 
any  conduct  which  tends  in  its  gBDerd  eonsa». 
quence  to  obstruct  marriages  for  whatever 
pronaotes  the  happiness  of  the  majority,  is  fafaiA* 
log  iqion  the  whole. 

2.  The  production  of  the  gisatost  number 
of  healthy  duldren,  their  better  education,  and 
the  making  of  duapiovlslon  for  theJIr  eettla* 
ment  in  lifa 

a.  The  peace  of  human  sooiely,  hi  euttiag 
off  a  principal  sooroe  of  contention,  by  assign* 
ing  one  or  more  women  to  one  man,  and  pc6m 
tacting  his  esdnstve  fljglit  by  aanotiona  of  mo* 
mllty  and  law. 

4.  The  better  government  of  society,  by  dlt« 
tribntingthe  conuaunity  into  separate  fimiHes» 
and  appointing  over  each  the  authority  of  a 
master  of  a  Inuly,  which  haa  more  actual  in* 
flnenoe  than  all  dvil  anthority  put  together. 

«.  The  saaa  end.  In  the  additional  securi- 
ty which  the  state  receives  for  the  good  beim- 
vioar  of  Its  citiaens,  flrom  the  solidtude  dwy . 
feel  for  the  weUhie  of  their  childzen,  and  from 
their  being  ooaflned  to  permeaent  hahitatfcmii 

6b  The  enoouragement  of  industry. 

Seme  ancient  nations  appear  to  have  been 
mere  sensible  of  the  hapertaaoe  of  manlaga 
Institutions  than  wt  are^  The  Spartans  obll* 
gad  their  citleneto  marry  by  penalties,  and 
the  Bomana  enooQfaged  theirs  by  the/Mf  Man 
HflarorMBi  AmanwhohadnoehOd,  waaen« 
titled  by  the  Aoman  law  only  to  one  half  of 
any  legacy  that  should  be  left  him,  that  is,  a| 
the  most,  eould  ealy  reoeive  one  half  ef  th* 
teetater's  fortoack 


CHAPTER  II. 

POXVICATIOV. 

Thx  first  and  great  miechief,  and  by  6lh« 
sequence  the  guilt,  of  promiecnons  oopciibuf 
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■gtt,  otetbts  1a  hi  tsndaiioy  to  dimiiii«h  niBr. 
riagw,  and  thereby  to  definU  the  aeveral  bene- 
floial  purposes  ennmeFftted  in  the  preeeding 
ehepter. 

Fromiseaons  ooncablnege  disooanfpBs  mar*, 
riage,  bv  abating  the  chief  temptation  to  it. 
The  male  part  of  the  species  will  not  under- 
take  the  encumbrance,  expense,  and  restraint 
of  married  life,  if  they  can  gratify  their  pas. 
•ions  at  a  cheaper  price  {  and  they  will  under- 
take any  thing,  rather  thah  not  gratify  them 

The  reader  will  learn  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  this  mischief,  by  Attending  to  the 
importance  and  rariety  of  the  uses  to  which 
marriage  is  subserrient ;  and  by  recollecting 
withal,  that  the  malignity  and  moral  quality 
of  each  crime  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  par. 
ticular  effect  of  one  offence,  or  of  one  person*8 
offending,  but  br  the  general  tendency  and 
consequence  of  cranes  of  the  same  nature.  The 
libertine  may  not  be  conscious  thmt  these  Irre- 
gubrities  hinder  his  own  marriage,  from  which 
he  ifl  detemd,  hemayall^ge,  by  difliBraatoon^ 
aideratiotts  ;  mudi  less  does  he  perceiye  how 
kit  indulgcnoas  can  hinder  other  men  from 
marrying ;  but  what  will  he  say  would  be  the 
oonseqnenee,  if  the  same  licentioaaness  were 
Universal  f  or  what  should  hinder  its  becoming 
ualvwsa],  if  it  be  innooait  or  attowahle  in 
lUm? 

J.  Vondoalloii  luppeeei  prastltiitiMi  t  and 
prastitntion  brings  and  leeEvea  the  victims  of  it 
to  almost  certain  misery.  It  Is  no  small  quan* 
tity  of  misery  in  the  aggregate,  whioh,  between 
want,  disease,  and  insult,  is  suffered  by  those 
outcasts  of  human  sodetr,  who  Infisst  populous 
dties;  the  whole  of  whtch  is  ft  pmmoi eantg^ 
fSMMof  of  fornication,  and  to  the  increase  and 
continuance  of  whkh,  erery  act  and  Instance 
of  fomicatiflni  contributes* 

S^  Fornication*  piodooei  haUti  of  ungo- 
v«mable  lewdness,  whibh  introduce  the  more 
aggravated  crimes  of  seduction^  adultery,  lio- 
letion,fto.  Likewise,  liowerer  it  be  accounted 
for,  the  criminal  commerce  of  the  seses  cor. 
rupts  and  deprmres  the  mind  and  moral  cha- 
lacter  more  than  any  single  species  of  Tice 
whatsoever.  That  ready  perception  of  guilt, 
that  prompt  and  dedsiTe  resolution  against  it, 
which  constitutes  a  rirtuous  character,  is  sel- 
dom found  in  persons  addicted  to  these  indul- 
gences. They  prepare  an  easy  admierion  for 
erery  sin  that  seeks  it ;  are,  in  low  life,  usual- 
ly the  first  stage  in  men^s  progress  to  the  most 
desperate  villanies ;  and,  in  high  life,  to  that 
lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle,  wl^ich  ma- 
nifests itself  in  a  profligBcy  of  public  conduct, 
and  a  contempt  of  the  obligations  of  religion 
and  of  moral  probity.  Add  to  this,  that  habits 
of  libertinism  incapacitate  and  indispose  the 
mind  for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 

«  Orthte  pMrion  It  has  been  truly  nid,  that « Inregu. 
larity  has  no  Ihniu ;  that  one  evoeia  drawi  on  another ; 
that  the  nu^  easy.  thnrefiMv,  aa  wdl  at  the  iteal  excel- 
teat  way  cfbelwg  Virtuoqa,  iito  be  w>  enttrdy**  Ogden, 

bSBBLSTI* 


Measures ;  which  is  a  great  Ion  to  any  nia&*e 
happiness* 

4.  Fornication  perpetuates  a  disease,  which 
may  be  accounted  one  oi  the  sorest  maladies 
of  human  nature ;  and  the  effects  of  which  ar6 
said  to  visit  the  constitution  of  even  distant 
generations. 

The  passion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  waa 
intended  to  be  gratified :  but  under  what  re- 
strictions, or  whether  without  any,  must  b^ 
collected  ffom  different  considerations. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  condemn  fornica- 
tion absolutely  and  peremptorily.  **  Out  of 
the  heart,**  says  our  Saviour,  *^  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornication^ 
thefts,  fiJse  witness,  blasphemies ;  these  are 
the  things  which  defile  a  man.*'  These  are 
Christ*s  own  words :  and  one  word  from  him 
upon  the  subject,  is  final.  It  may  be  observed 
with  what  society  fornication  is  classed ;  with 
murders,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies.  I 
do  not  mean  that  these  crimes  are  all  equal, 
because  they  are  all  mentioned  together ;  but 
it  proves  that  they  are  all  crimes.  The  apostles 
are  more  full  upon  this  topic.  One  welLknown 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  HiAirewa,  may 
stand  In  the  place  of  all  others ;  because,  ad- 
mitting  the  authority  by  which  the  apostles  of 
Ghritt  spake  and  wrote,  it  is  decisive :  ^  Blar. 
riage  and  the  bed  undefiled  is  honourable  am. 
ongst  all  men :  but  whoremongers  and  adnl. 
terste  God  will  Judge;*'  which  was  a  great  deal 
to  say,  at  a'time  when  it  was  not  agreed,  even 
amongst  philoeophen  themselves,  that  fornix 
cation  was  a  crime. 

The  Scriptures  give  no  sanction  to  those 
austerities,  which  have  been  since  Imposed 
upon  the  worid  under  the  name  of  Glurist's 
religion  I  as  the  oeUbacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
praise  of  perpetual  vii^ginity,  the  prokibUi» 
eonoMdMt  omri  prmndA  lumv  ;  but  with  a  just 
knowledge  of,  and  regard  to,  the  condition  and 
interest  of  the  human  ^edes^  have  provided, 
in  the  marriage  of  one  man  with  one  woman, 
an  adequate  gratification  for  the  propensitiei 
of  their  nature,  and  have  reUrieied  them  to 
that  gratification. 

T^  avowed  toleration,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries the  licensing,  taxing,  and  regulating  of 
public  brothels,  has  i^ppeazed  to  the  people  an 
authorising  of  fornication ;  and  has  contribut- 
ed, with  oUier  causes,  so  fiu:  to  vitiate  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  there  is  no  practice  of  which 
the  immorality  is  so  little  thought  of  or  ac- 
knowle(%ed,  aJthough  there  are  few  in  which 
it  can  more  plainly  be  made  out.  The  legisla- 
tors who  have  patronised  receptacles  of  prosti- 
tution, ought  to  have  foreseen  this  effect,  as 
well  as  considoied,  that  whatever  facxHtatea 
fornication,  diminishes  marriages.  And,  as  to 
the  usual  apology  for  this  rdaxed  discipline, 
the  danger  of  greater  enormities,  if  access  to 
prostitutes  were  too  strictly  watched  and  pro- 
hibited, it  will  be  time  enough  to  look  to  that, 
when  the  laws  and  the  magistrates  have  done 
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tboir  vtiiMSt.  Hm  gfMlMt  vigUaiioe  of  both 
Will  do  ao  move,  than  oppose  Mme  bonodt  and 
Mme  difieuhies  to  this  intefoonne.  And,  af- 
tsr  all,  those  pietended  foan  are  without  foon* 
4at3oa  in  OKperionoe.  The  men  are  in  all  re- 
opeds  the  most  Tirtnoiis,  in  countrioi  whora 
the  women  are  most  chaste. 

There  is  a  spedos  of  oohabttatioo,  distin. 
gidfliialile,  no  doubt,  from'TagTSint  ooncabin. 
ifge,  and  which,  by  reason  of  iti  resemblance 
to  mairiage,  may  be  thought  to  participate  of 
the  ssoetity  and  innocence  of  that  estate ;  I 
rneaa  the  case  of  k^  imtlrsissi,  nnder  thefi^ 
Yoorabledrcumstanoe  of  mutoal  fidelity.  This 
case  I  hare  heard  defended  by  some  siudi  apo* 
logy  as  the  IbUowiotg  s 

**  That  the  marriage-rite  being  different  in 
different  coimtries,  and  in  the  same  country 
amongst  diiFerent  sects,  and  with  some  scarce 
anything;  and,  moteorer,  not  being  prescrib- 
ed or  even  mentioned  in  Sieripturo,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  as  of  a  fesm  and  ceremony  of 
human  inTontionx  that,  consequently,  if  a  man 
and  woman  betroth  and  confine  themsehres  to 
eneh  other,  their  interoouzeemnst  be  the  same, 
as  to  all  moral  purposes,  as  if  they  wen  legally 
married;  ibr  the  addition  or  ondssion  of  that 
whidi  is  a  msrefinrmand  ceremony,  can  make 
■e  dtfEarance  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  in  theao- 
taal  nature  of  right  and  wrong." 
To  an  which  it  may  be  replied^ 
h  If  the  sitoation  of  the  parties  be  the  same 
thing  as  mavriage,  why  do  they  not  marry? 

8.  If  the  man  choose  to  hare  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  dismiss  the  woman  at  hik  pleasure,  or  to 
letafai  her  iaa  state  of  humiliation  and  depend- 
tfiee  ineonsisteDt  irith  the  rights  which  mar- 
riagewonld  confer  4ipon  her,  it  is  not  the  same 
diing. 
It  is  net  At  any  rate  Shesame  thing  to  the 

Agun^  as  to  themarriage^rite  being*  mere 
fiwm,  and  that  also  variable,  the  same  maybe 
said  of  signing  and  sealing  of  bonds,  wills, 
dseds  of  comreyanoe,  and  the  Mke,  which  yet 
make  a  great  differeBoe  in  the  nghts  and  obli- 
gations of  the  parties  concerned  in  them. 

And  wish  vmpect  to  the  rile  not  being  ap- 
potnied  ia  8cnpturs;-..the  Scriptures  forbid 
ieaneation,  that  is,  oohaWtatiofi  without  mar- 
riage, leaving  it  to  the  law  of  soch  country  to 
franomee  what  Is,  or  what  makes,  a  marriage ; 
ke  like  manner  as  they  forbid  thefts,  that  is, 
the  taking  away  of  anoiher^s  propcxty,  leaving 
St  to  the  munidpal  law  to  iiz  what  makes  the 
tUttg  property,  or  whose  it  is{  wkidi  also,  as 
wen  as  marriage,  depend  upon  aEbifcrary  and 
-mutable  forms. 

laying  aside  the  injunctions  of  Seriptare,  the 
■pbin  aeoovmt  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this : 
It  is  inunoral,  becauee  it  is  pemicioufl,  that 
men  and  women  should  cohabit,  wi^out  un- 
dsstaking  certain  irrevocable  obligations,  and 
mntoafly  conferring  certain  civil  rights ;  if, 
ihtrofon^  the  law  has  annoKed  these  nghu  and 


obligations  to  certain  Ifarms,  so  that  tibeycan. 

not  be  secured  or  undertaJcen  by  any  otheir 
means,  which  is  the  case  here  (for,  whatever 
the  parties  may  promise  to  each  other,  nothing 
but  the  marnage-ceremony  can  make  their 
promise  irrevocaUe),  it  becomes  in  the  8am» 
degree  immoral,  that  men  and  women  should 
oohabit  without  the  interposition  of 
forms. 


If  fornication  be  criminal,  aU  those  incsn* 
tives  which  lead  to  it  are  accaisaries  to  the 
crime,  as  lascivious  convermtion,- whether  Oa» 
preesed  in  obscene,  or  disguised  under  modest 
phrases;  also  winton  songs,  pictures,  books; 
the  writing,  publishing,  and  circulating  of 
which,  wh^ker  out  of  frolic,  or  fof  some  piti- 
ful profit,  is  productive  of  so  extensive  a  mis* 
chief  from  so  mean  a  temptation,  that  few 
crimes,  within  the  reach  of  private  wickednoMi 
have  more  to  answer  for,  or  less  to  plead  in 
their  y^tff- 

Indeoent  conversation,  and  by  parity  of  rea- 
son  aU  the  rest,  are  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul, 
Eph.  Iv.  20.  ^  Let  no  corrupC  communication 
proeeed  out  of  your  mouth  ;**  and  again* 
CoL  UL  8.  ^  Put  off  filthy  communioatfon  out 
of  yournumth.*' 

The  invitation,  or  voluntary  admission,  of 
Impurs  thoi^ts,  or  the  suffering  them  to  get 
on  of  the  imagination,  faUs  within  the 
description,  and  is  condemned  by  Christy 
38.  ^^  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  w». 
to  lust  af tsr  her,  hath  committed  adulte- 
ry with  her  alrMdy  in  his  heart."  Christ,  by 
tons  enjoining  a  rcguktion  of  the  thooghtt^ 
strikes  at  the  root  of  theeviL 


CHAPTER  UL  . 

axDucTioir. 

The  Mdueir  practifles  the  same  stratagems 
to  draw  a  woman*s  person  into  his  power,  that 


a  sarindfer  does  to  get  posMSsion  of  your  goods, 
or  money;  yet  the  law  qf  honour^  which  ab- 
hors deceit,  apphuids  the  addrsss  of  a  suooeasfid 
intrigue;  somuoh  is  this  capricious  rule  guided 
by  names,  and  with  such  facility  does  it  aooom- 
modate  itself  to  the  pleasures  and  oonveniency 
of  higher  hfo! 

Seduction  is  eeldom  accomplished  without 
fraud ;  and  the  fmud  is  by  so  much  more  cri- 
minal than  other  frauds,  as  the  injury  effected 
by  it  is  greater,  continues  kmger,  and  lees  ad- 
mits reparation. 

This  injury  is  threefold  :  to  the  woman,  to 
her  fooilly,  and  to  the  public 

I.  The  injury  to  thewoman  is  made  up  of 
the  jMMs  she  suffers  from  shame,  or  the  Am  she 
in  her  reptitafewn  and  prospecu  jof 
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Pfimiijifa- 

I.  TU»  pain  nnut  be  eactrentt,  if  we  may 
Judge  of  it  from  tboM  harbttroui  endoAToon  to 
coDoeel  their  diignoe,  to  which  women,  under 
aoeh  dreumstanoei,  tometimee  heve  reooune; 
comparing  alio  this  barbarity  with  their  pea* 
lionate  fondnem  for  their  oibpring  in  odier 
cases.  Nothing  but  an  agony  of  mind  the  most 
insupportable  can  indueeaworaan  to  forget  her 
natuxv,  and  the  pity  which  eren  a  stranger 
would  show  to  ahelpless  and  imploring inlbnt. 
It  b  true,  that  all  are  not  urged  to  this  extre- 
mity I  but  if  any  are,  it  aflbrds  an  indication 
of  bow  much  all  soifer  from  the  same  causa 
What  shall  we  say  to  the  aixthon  of  such  mis* 
chief? 

i.  The  lots  which  a  woman  sostaiBs  by  the 
ruin  of  her  reputation,  almost  aoeeds  compu- 
tation. £yery  person*s  happiness  depend*  in 
part  upon  the  respect  and  reception  which 
they  meet  with  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  no  in- 
considerable mortification,  even  to  the  firmest 
tempers,  to  be  re|ected  from  the  society  of  their 
equals,  or  receiv^  there  with  neglect  and  dis- 
dain But  this  is  not  all,  nnr  the  worse  3y 
•  rule  of  Ufe,  which  It  is  not  easy  to  bhune^ 
and  whMk  it  Is  impossible  to  alter,  a  woman 
loses  with  her  chastity  the  chance  of  marrying 
at  all,  or  in  any  manner  equal  to  the  hopes  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  Now  mar- 
riage, whatever  it  be  to  a  man,  is  that  from 
which  eyery  woman  expects  her  chief  happi- 
ness. And  this  is  still  more  true  in  low  life,  of 
which  condition  the  women  are  who  are  most 
exposed  to  sotidcations  of  this  sort.  Add  to 
this,  that  where  a  woman's  maintenance  de^ 
pends  upon  her  character  (as  it  does,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  thosp  who  are  to  support  them- 
selves by  service),  little  sometimes  is  left  to  the 
forsaken  sufferer,  but  to  starve  for  want  of 
employment,  or  to  have  reooune  to  prostitu- 
tion for  food  and  raiment. 

3.  As  a  woman  collects  her  virtue  into  thb 
point,  the  loss  of  her  chastity  is  generally  the 
dettrucHon  qf  her  moral  prinoi^  ;  and  this 
consequence  is  to  be  apprehended,  whether  the 
criminal  intercourse  be  discovered  or  not. 

II.  The  injury  to  the  family  may  be  und< 
stood,  by  the  application  of  that  infalfiUe  rule, 
**  o{  doing  to  others,  what  we  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  us.** — Let  a  father  or  a  bro- 
ther say,  for  what  consideration  they  would 
sulFer  this  injury  to  a  daughter  or  a  sister ; 
and  whether  any,  or  even  a  total.  Ion  of  for- 
tune,  could  create  equal  alBiction  and  distress. 
And  when  they  reflect  upon  this,  let  them  dis- 
tinguish, if  they  can,  between  a  robbery,  com- 
mitted  upon  their  property  by  fraud  or  for- 
gery,  and  the  ruin  of  their  happiness  by  the 
treachery  of  a  seducer. 

III.  The  puUic  at  lai^  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  womanV  service  in  her  proper  place  and 
destination,  asawilb  smd  parent.  This,  tothe 
whole  eottimnnity,  may  be  Uttle;  but  it  it  cf- 


ten  mere  than  all  tiia  goed  wlikk  Am  Mdmar 
dees  to  the  community  can  rennmpensfc  Mena. 
over,  peostitutioB  Is  supplied  by  seductHMi; 
and  in  proportkm  to  lihedMsger  ttierels  of  the 
woman's  betaking  herself;  alter  her  fint  sa. 
orifice,  to  a  li£i  of  pubic  lewdness,  the  aedoeer 
is  answerable  for  the  multiplied  evils  to  which 
his  crime  gives  birth. 

Upon  the  whole,'  if  we  pursue  the  cffadB  sf 
seduction  through  the  complicated  niseiy 
which  it  occasions,  and  if  it  be  right  to  esti. 
aurte  crimes  bv  the  mischief  they  knowingly 
ptoduce,  it  witt  appear  something  more  than 
mere  invective  to  assort,  that  not  one  half  ef 
the  crimes,  for  whish  men  sufibr  death  by  the 
laws  of  England,  are  so  flagitious  asthia*. 


OHAPTER  IV. 


A  irsw  snflRerer  is  itttroduced^— the  injured 
husband,  who  receives  a  wound  in  hia  seBsi* 
bHity  and  ■ffecdons,  the  nMst  painful  and  in- 
curaUe  that  human  nature  knows.  InaUother 
rsfpecta,  adultery  en  the  part  ef  the  man  who 
sohdts  the  chastity  of  a  married  wenum,  in* 
dudes  the  crime  of  seduction,  and  ia  attended 
with  the  same  mischief. 

Thoinfidelity  of  the  woman  is  aggimvnted 
by  cnidty  to  her  children,  who  are  generally 
involved  in  thdr  parent's  shame,  ami  always 
mode  unhappy  by  their  quarrd. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  coasequeneea  art 
chargeable  not  so  much  upon  the  crime,  as  the 
discovery,  we  answer,  first,  that  the  crhne 
could  not  be  discovered  unless  it  were  commit* 
ted,  and  that  the  commisdon  is  never  secure 
from  discovery ;  and  secondly,  that  if  we  «■- 
cose  adulterous  connectians,  whenever  they 
can  hope  to  escape  detection,  which  is  the  eoBu 
dusion  to  whidi  this  argument  conducts  U8| 
we  leave  the  husband  no  other  security  for  fail 
wife*s  chastity,  than  in  her  want  of  opportuni- 
ty or  temptation;  which  would  probably  cither 
deter  men  from  marrying,  or  render  marriage 
a  state  of  such  jealousy  imd  alanta  to  the  hua* 
band,  as  must  end  in  theslavery  and  confine* 
ment  of  the  wtfis. 

The  vow,  by  whidi  married  persons  mntual* 
ly  engage  their  fidelity,  ^  is  witnessed  before 
God,**  and  acoompanicd  withdrcumstanoescf 
solemnity  and  religion,  whidi  approach  to  the 
nature  of  an  oath.  The  married  effender 
therefore  incurs  a  crime  little  short  of  perjuryv 
and  the  seduction  of  a  married  woman  is  littia 
Isss  than  subornation  of  perjury ;  and  this 
guilt  is  independent  of  the  discovery. 

*  Yet  the  Uw  hM  prorlded  no  puniibmeot  for  thb  oC 
fence  beyond  a  pecunUry  ntl«flMsUoQ  to  the  Injured  ft- 
mUy :  mnd  thla  em  ooljr  be  oome  at.  by  one  of  th»  (|iHiia. 
cart  iictioai  In  the  world:  b^  thefirther**  brti^infUs 
action  Mdnst  the  seducer,  for  tte  to«t  ofttk  daMghtCKt 
lervloMtelac  her  pNgnscy  and  nwtuitng. 


ADULTERY. 


6^ 


Al  tri^wrloor  yhMifa4«lgii6J,orwMch 
kB0«iiigl7  tnWb,  to  wftitmte  Um  allbotiofi  of 
a  BBRiei  wanui,  is  •  teriMimit  fiitnnioa  tip* 
oa  Om  ymtt  and  virtua  gf  afiunily,  though  it 
frn  short  of  adiiltary. 

Tlia  usual  and  only  apologr  for  adultery  is, 
the  prior  transgression  of  the  other  part^. 
There  ara  degiees,  no  doubt,  in  this,  as  m 
other  crimes:  and  so  fitf  ss  the  bad  effects  of 
aduJtery  are  anticipated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
hnsband  or  wife  who  offends  first,  the  guOt  of 
tiia  seoond  offimder  is  IcM.  But  this  falls  rery 
&r  short  ef  a  jostifhsMion;  unless  it  could  be 
shewn  that  theeUigatiottofthenuirriage-vow 
depend!  upon  the  condition  of  reciprocal  fide* 
lity ;  iar  which  oonstrucdon  there  appears  no 
lation,  either  in  expediency,  or  in  the 
I  of  the  promise,  or  in  the  design  of  the 


hgislatnre  wluch  prescribed  the  marriage-rite. 
Morsover,  the  mle  contended  fbr  by  thu  plea, 
hes  a  maaifiBst  tendency  to  multiply  the  oflfSmce, 
bat  none  to  icdaim  the  oAmdsr. 

The  way  cf  considering  the  offisnoe  of  one 
party  ae  a  m^sseaifsii  to  the  other,  and  the 
ether  ae  only  rttwBmUnff  die  ii^jury  by  repeat- 
ing the  ortmet,  is  a  diOdish  trifttng  widk  words. 

^  Thoa  shah  not  commit  adultery,**  was 
an  interdiet  delivered  by  Ctod  hfanself.  By 
the  Jewish  law,  adnhery  wm  capital  to  both 
pasties  in  the  crime  t  **  Even  he  that  commit- 
teth  adnhery  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  the 
adulterer  and  adidteress  shall  surdy  be  put  to 
death.** — Lerit.  sz.  10.  Which  passages  prore, 
that  the  Diyine  Lwislator  pbced  a  great  dif- 
Ai'SJee  between  adultery  and  fornication.  And 
witii  thia  i^ree  dw  Christian  Scriptures  i  for, 
in  almost  aO  the  catalogues  they  hare  left  us 
cfcrimw  and  criminals,  they  enumerate  ^for- 
aieation,  adnltery,  whoremongers,  adulterers.** 

Siatthew  XT.  19.  1  Cor.  tL  9.  OaL  r.  9. 
sb.  wwL  4.)  by  wlkich  mention  of  both,  diey 
A»w  that  they  did  not  consider  them  ss  the 
semes  bat  that  the  crime  of  sdidtery  wss,  in 
thev  apprdiension,  distinct  nom,  and  aocum* 
alated  upon,  that  of  fornication. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  ednltery, 
leeerded  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Oespei,  hae  been  thought  by  some  to  gfre 
eoonteaawie  to  that  crime.  As  Christ  told 
the  woman,  ^  Neither  do  I  eondemn  thee,** 
w»  most  belieTe,  It  is  odd,  that  he  deemed  her 
conduct  either  not  oriminal,  or  not  a  crime, 
howorer,  of  the  henioiis  nature  which  we  re- 
prasent  it  to  be.  A  more  attentiire  ezamina- 
tien  of  the  esse  will,  I  think,  oonrince  us,  that 
fimn  if  nothing  can  be  oonchided  ss  to  Christ*s 
opinion  oonceming  adultery,  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  transection  is  thus  rdat- 
cd:  ^  Early  in  the  morning  Jesus  came  again 
into  tiw  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  unto 
Ums  and  he  sat  down  and  taught  them.  And 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a 
womaa  taken  in  adultery  s  when  they  had  set 
her  in  the  midet,  they  say  onto  him.  Master, 
this  wumaa  wastaken  in  adnltery,  fai  the  very 


act :  now  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  that 
such  should  be  stoned ;  but  what  sayest  thou  f 
This  they  mid  tempting  him,  that  they  might 
hare  to  accuse  him.  But  Jesus  stooped  down, 
and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as 
though  he  heard  them  not.  9o  when  they 
continued  asking  him,  he  lift  up  hfanself,  and 
said  unto  tiiem.  He  that  is  witiiout  sin  amongst 
yon,  let  hfan  first  cast  a  stone  at  her ;  and  a- 
gain  he  stooped  down  and  wrote  on  the  ground  t 
and  they  which  heard  it,  being  oonricted  by 
their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one, 
beginning  at  the  eldest  eren  unto  the  hut ; 
and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  stand- 
ing in  the  midst.  When  Jesus  had  lift  up 
himself,  and  mw  none  but  the  woman,  he 
said  unto  her.  Woman,  where  are  those  thine 
accusers  ?  hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  She 
said  unto  him.  No  oum,  Lord.  And  he  said 
unto  her,  Kei^tr  do  I  candrnHn  Hkes ;  go,  and 
sin  no  more.** 

^  This  they  sakl  tempting  him,  that  they 
might  liaTe  to  accuse  him  ;**  to  draw  him,  that 
is,  into  an  eaerdse  of  judkial  authority,  that 
they  might  have  to  accuse  him  before  the  Ro» 
man  goremor,  of  usurping  or  intermeddling 
with  the  civil  government.  This  was  their  d^ 
sign ;  and  Christ's  behaviour  throughout  the 
whole  affair  proceeded  from  a  knowledge  of 
this  design,  and  a  determination  to  defeat  it. 
He  gives  them  at  first  a  cold  and  sullen  recep* 
tion,  well  suited  to  the  insidious  intention  with 
which  they  came  t  **  He  stooped  down,  and 
with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  thoagh 
he  heard  them  not.**  «*  When  they  c<mtmm4 
asking  him,'*  when  ther  teased  him  to  speak^ 
he  dismissed  them  with  a  rebuke,  which  the 
impertinent  malice  of  their  errand,  as  weU  aS 
the  sacred  chanuster  of  many  of  them,  dcserr* 
ed  t  «'  He  that  is  without  sin  (that  is,  this 
tin)  among  vou,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her.**  This  had  its  efl^Kt.  Stung  with  the  re- 
proof^ and  disappointed  of  their  aim,  they 
stole  away  one  1^  ene^  and  Isft  Jesus  and  M 
woman  alMie.  And  then  follows  the  cenversii 
tion,  which  is  the  part  of  the  narcatiire  most 
material  to  our  prment  sobject.  **  Jesus  said 
unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  ao* 
cusers  P  hath  ao  man  condemned  thee  P  She 
said.  No  man.  Lord.  And  Jesus  seid  unto  her, 
Neither  do  I  oondenm  thee ;  go,  and  sin  no* 
more.**  Now,  when  Christ  asked  the  woman, 
''  Hath  no  man  wmJBmmd  thee  P**  he  certain* 
ly  ^oke,  and  was  understood  by  the  woman  to 
speak,  of  a  l^gal  and  Judidal  condemnation  i 
otherwim,  her  answer,  *^  No  man.  Lord,**  was 
not  true*  In  every  other  sense  of  condemmu 
tion,  ae  bbme,  censure,  reproof  private  judg« 
ment,  and  the  like,  many  had  condemned  her  i^ 
all  those  indeed  who  had  breoghther  to  Jesvb' 
If  then  a  judicial  sentence  was  what  Christ 
meant  by  condmiftify  in  the  question,  the  com* 
mon  use  of  language  requires  us  to  suppose  thai 
he  meant  the  same  in  hie  reply, '«  Neitiwr  de 
thee,**  i  e.  I  pretend  to  no  Judicial 


MORAL  AND  POUTIQAb  PHILOfiOPflV. 


4ir  biuiiieM  of  miiM  to  pranoaaoa  or  exfleuM 
the  leatenoe  of  the  htw. 

When  Christ  edda,  **  Oo,and  lin  nomora,*' 
he  in  effect  teHs  her,  that  ihe  hed  sinned  aU 
rmdj :  but  as  to  the  dagree  or  quality  of  the 
■in,  or  Christ's  opinion  oonoermog  it,  nothing 
is  deckred,  or  can  be  inferred,  either  way. 

Adultery,  which  was  punished  with  death 
during  the  Usux|iation,  is  now  regarded  by  the 
law  of  £ngland  onlyas  a  dvil  injiiry ;  for  which 
the  imperfect  satisfaction  that  money  can  af- 
ford, may  bexeoorered  by  the  husband. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Iv  order  to  preserre  chastity  in  families,  and 
between  persons  of  different  sexes,  brought  up 
and  living  together  in  a  state  of  unresenred  in. 
timaoy,  it  is  necessary,  by  every  method  possi- 
ble, to  inonlcate  an  abhorrence  of  inoestuims 
oonjnnotiotts ;  which  abhorrenoe  can  only  be 
upbdden  by  the  absolute  reprobation  of  off 
eoouneroe  of  the  sexes  between  near  relations. 
Upon  this  principle,  the  morru^  as  well  as 
OOn&t  cohabitations  of  brothen  and  sisters,  of 
lineal  kindred,  and  of  all  who  usually  lire  in 
the  same  family,  may  be  said  to  be  rorbidden 
by  the  law  of  naturo. 

Restrictions  which  extend  to  remoter  de- 
grees of  kindred  than  what  this  reason  makes 
Ft  necessary  to  prohibit  from  intermarriage, 
are  fSonnded  in  the  authority  of  the  positive 
law  which  ordains  them,  and  can  only  be  Jus- 
dfled  by  their  tendency  to  difftise  wealth,  to 
eoimeet  families,  or  to  promote  seme  political 
advantage. 

The  Levitical  law,  which  is  received  in  this 
country,  and  from  which  the  rule  of  the  Ro- 
man  law  differs  very  Httle,  prohibits*  mar- 
riage between  relations,  witiun  fArw  degrees 
of  kindred ;  computing  the  generations,  not 
firam,  but  through  the  common  ancestor,  and 
acoounting  affinity  the  same  as  consanguinity. 
The  issue,  however,  of  such  marriages,  are 
not  bastardised,  unless  the  parents  be  divor- 
ced during  their  life-time* 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  allowed  of 
the  marriage  of  brothen  and  sisters.  Amongst 
the  Athenians,  a  very  singular  regulation  pre- 
vailed;  brothers  and  sisten  of  the  half-blood, 
if  reUted  by  the  father's  side,  might  marry ; 
if  by  the  mother's  side,  they  were  prohibited 
from  marrying.  The  same  custom  also  pro- 
bably obtamad  in  Chaklea  so  early  as  the  age 
in  which  Abraham  left  it ;  for  he  and  Sarah 

^  «  The  Rooun  tew  oontiouod  the  prahiUttan  to  Che 
deeQendanU  of  brothers  and  filters  without  Umito.  In 
Om  Lerlticel  and  Sngtiih  Uw,  there  is  nothing  to  hln- 
dsr  a  sua  Avm  nufTiag  his  ffMCntooiL 


his  wife  stood  in  this  tabtioa  tftCMhodiers 

And  yet,  indeed,  she  la  «y  sister;  she  is 

the  daughter  of  my  ftther,  but  not  of  my  mo* 

ther  {  andiha bccaoM  my  wife.*'  Q«o*xz.  19. 


CHAPTSR  VI. 

rOLTOAMT. 

Thx  etpiaKty*  in  the  Aumber  of  males  and 
females  bom  into  the  vHvld,  intimates  the  in* 
tention  of  Ood,  that  one  woman  should  be  tm* 
signed  to  one  man  t  for  if  to  one  man  be  al- 
lowed an  exclusive  ri^t  to  five  or  more  wo* 
men,  four  or  more  men  must  be  deprived  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  any  i  which  oould 
never  be  the  order  intended. 

It  seems  also  a  sigm'ficant  indicatioB  of  the 
divine  wiU,  that  he  at  first  created  only  one 
woman  to  one  man.  Had  God  intended  poly* 
gamy  for  the  ^Mcies,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  begun  with  it ;  especially  aa»  by  giving 
to  Adam  more  wives  than  one,  the  multiplica-. 
tion  of  the  human  race  would  have  proeeeded 
with  a  quldLcr  progress 

Polygamy  not  only  violates  the  constitution 
of  nature,  and  the  apiparent  design  of  the  Do- 
ity,  but  produces  to  the  parties  themselves,  and 
to  the  public,  the  foUowing  bad  efleota ;  con* 
testt  and  jealousies  amongst  the  wives  of  the 

no  husband ;  distracted  affeotiona,  or  the 
loss  of  all  affecdoo,  in  the  husband  himself  t  a 
voluptuousness  in  the  rich,  which  dissolves  the 
vigour  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  active  fo. 
culties,  producing  that  indolenoe  and  imbecility 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  long  char- 
acterised thenatioDsof  the£ast;  the  abaaement 
of  one  half  of  the  human  spedes,  who,  in  conn- 
tries  where  polygamy  obtains,  are  degraded  in- 
to mere  instnmienu  of  physkasl  pleasure  to  the 
other  half;  nq^leet  of  ehUdran ;  and  the  ma- 
nifold, and  sometimes  unnatural  mischief, 
which  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  women.  To 
compensate  for  these  evils,  polvgamy  does  not 
offer  a  single  advantage.  Inthearticlacf  po» 
pulation,  which  it  has  been  thought  to  pro- 
mote, the  community  gain  nothing  f:  for  the 


*1liif 


The 


if  not  exact 

At  of  females  in  the  proportioo  oC 

nineteen  to  eighteen,  or  Cheraaiboiite  :  whloh  cfteees  pio. 
▼Ide»  tar  the  oerter  oooMiaipUon  of  nales  by  mr,  ee». 
tuing.  and  other  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupetiona. 
f  Nothlngp  I  mean,  compared  with  a  state  In  whkh 
mantiu*  i*  M>rtf  uaiyenaL  Where  ntanrUfes  an  ksa 
MoeraL  and  many  vomeu  unfimitful  from  the  want  of 
nusbands,  polygamy  might  at  first  add  a  little  to  popab. 
tlon,  and  but  a  UtHe  )&r,  as  a  variety  of  wl?et  would 
be  sought  chiefly  from  teaipratioas  of  ToluptuouaMas»  It 
would  rather  Increase  the  demand  foe  fcmale  beauty, 
than  fbr  the  •«  at  large.  And  this /MEe  would  aooo  be 
made  less  by  many  dcduettOM.  For,  first,  as  Mue  toot 
the  opulent  can  maintain  a  pluraat^  of  wivea.  where 
polygamy  obtadns,  the  rich  Indulge  m  It  while  the  rest 
take  up  with  a  vague  and  bamn  Incontlneaey.    And, 


take  up  wttL , 

Mcondnr,  women  would  grow  Iflifiealous  of  their  ▼txiuoK 
wh«i  mcy  had  nothtaig  fbr  which  to  rcserye  it,  but  a 
chMhbcrln  Ihe  AtfTMs  /  ^iten  tlMlrshaMity  WM  no  Ion. 
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la  Botv  wbcthar  one  muk  wffl  havs 
duMren  by  Ave  or  more  wivet  than  by 
one  ;  bat  whether  these  five  wives  would  not 
bear  tlie  same  or  a  greater  number  of  children 
to  five  separate  husbands.  And  as  to  the  care 
of  tha  duldren,  when  produced,  and  the  send, 
ing  of  them  into  the  world  in  situations  in 
wh]d&  diey  may  be  likely  to  form  \ad  bring 
up  ftmilies  of  their  own,  upon  whidi  the  in- 
creeaa  and  succession  of  the  human  species  in 
a  great  degree  depend ;  this  is  less  provided 
for,  and  leas  practlcaUe,  where  twentv  or  thir. 
ty  duldren  are  to  be  supported  by  the  atten* 
tioQ  and  fortunes  of  one  father,  Uian  if  they 
were  divided  into  five  or  six  faznilies,  to  eajch 
of  whicfak  were  assigned  the  industry  and  in* 
heritance  of  two  parents. 

Whether  simultaneous  polygamy  was  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  Moses,  seems  doubtful  *; 
bat  whether  permitted  or  not,  it  was  certainly 
pcactised  by  the  Jewish  patriajx:hs,  both  before 
that  law,  and  under  it.  The  permission,  if 
there  were  any,  might  be  like  that  of  divorce, 
**  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart,**  in  condew 
Boension  to  their  established  indulgences,  ra- 
ther  than  from  the  general  rectitude  or  pro. 
priety  of  the  thing  itself.  The  state  of  man- 
ners  in  Jodea  had  probably  undergone  a  refor- 
mation in  this  respect  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
for  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  no 
trace  or  mention  of  any  such  practice  being  to- 
lerated. 

For  which  reason,  and  because  it  was  like- 
wise forbidden  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  express 
law  upon  the  subject  in  the  Christian  code. 
The  words  oi  Cbnst  f  (Matt.  ziz.  9.)  may  be 
eoDStmed,  by  an  easy  implication,  to  prohibit 
pohgamy :  for,  if  ^  whoever  putteth  away  his 
wifo,  and  marrieth  another,  oommitteth  adul- 
tery,**  he  who  marrieth  another  wUhma  put- 
ting away  the  first,  is  no  less  guilty  of  adulterv,: 
beaose  ue  adultery  does  not  consist  in  tde 
repudiation  of  the  first  wife  (for,  however  un- 
just or  cruel  that  may  be,  it  is  not  adultery,) 
hot  In  entering  into  a  second  marriage  during 
the  legal  eadstenoe  and  obligation  of  the  first. 
The  several  passages  in  St.  Paul*s  writings, 
which  q^eak  of  maniage,  always  suppose  it  to 
rignify  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman. 
Upon  this  supposition  he  argues,  Rom.  viL  1, 
S,  8.  ^  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to 
thcsn  that  know  the  law,)  how  that  the  hiw 
hath  dominion  over  a  man,  as  long  as  he  liv. 
•th  ?  For  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband, 
ia  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  so  long  as 
he  Uveth }  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is 
loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband :  so  then^ 

gsrtobe  rmrisd  wftb  the  rights  Md  happinen  of  a 
wlm,  aa  snjofce  voAa  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to 
mmmmu  TbeM  osasMeratioof  may  be  added  to  what 
iimeDtianed  In  the  text, concerning  tbe eaajr aad early 
ssttletaent  oTcMldiWi  In  the  world. 

•  fee  Oral:  xfU.  r  i  xxl.  1£. 

f  1  tat  wito yw,  WheaoeyeriluU put awty hto wMb^ 


if  while  her  husband  Uveth  she  be  oiarried  to 
another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress.** 
When  the.same  apostle  permits  marriage  to 
his  Corinthian  converts  (which,  ^^  for  the  pre- 
sent distress,**  he  judges  to  be  inconvenient,) 
he  restrains  the  permission  to  the  marriage  of 
one  husband  with  one  wife : — '^  It  is  good  for 
a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman ;  nevertheless, 
to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his 
own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own 
husband.** 

The  manners  of  dififerent  countries  have 
varied  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  domestic 
oonstitutions.  Less  polished  and  more  luxu- 
rious nations  have  either  not  perceived  the  bad 
efiTects  of  polygamy,  or,  if  they  did  perceive 
them,  they  who  in  such  countries  possoBsed  the 
power  of  reforming  the  laws  have  been  unwil. 
ling  to  resign  their  own  gratifications.  Poly, 
gamy  is  retained  at  this  day  among  the  Turks, 
and  throughout  every  part  of  Asia,  in  which 
Christianity  is  not  professed.  In  Christian 
countries,  it  is  universally  prohibited.  In 
Sweden,  it  is  punished  with  death.  In  Eng- 
land, besides  the  nullity  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, it  subjects  the  offender  to  transporta- 
tion, or  imprisonment  and  branding,  for  the 
first  offence,  and  to  capital  punisbmeQt  for  the 
second.  And  whatever  may  be  said  in '  behalf 
of  polygamy  when  it  is  authorised  by  the  h»w 
of  the  land,  the  marriage  of  a  seooEtfl  wife  du- 
ring the  life-time  of  the  first,  in  eountries 
where  such  a  second  marriage  is  void,  must  be 
ranked  with  the  most  dangeroua  and  cruel  ot 
those  frauds,  by  which  ^  woman  is  (Seated  out 
of  her  fortune,  her  perMm,  and  her  happiness. 
The  andent  Modes  compelled  their  dtiiens, 
in  one  canton,  to  take  sevenwives  ;  in  ano- 
ther, each  woman  to  receive  five  husbands : 
according  as  war  had  made,  in  one  quarter  of 
their  country,  an  extraordinary  haveo  among 
the  men,  or  the  women  had  been  carried  away 
by  an  enemy  from  another.  This  regulatiun, 
so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  the  proportion  which 
subsisted  between  the  number  of  males  ak4 
females,  was  founded  in  the  reason  upon  which 
the  most  approved  nationi  of  Europe  proceed 
at  present. 

CsBsair  found  amongst  the  inhabitant&of  this 
island  a  species  of  polygamy,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  which  was  pofoi^y  singular.  Uaoru^ 
says  he,  habetU  deni  duodmique  imier  as  ooei- 
flMffUV/  et  nuurime  frairet  cum  fratribuM^  parm 
entetqu0  cum  HUrit  t  aedsiqid  sint  s»  bufuH^ 
wrvm  habmiurUberi^quapimum  mrgo  fiMB^nt 
dedfteta  jft/i 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ot  DIVORCE. 

Bt  dSedfev,  T  mean  the  dnsoTutfon  ot  the 
marriage-contract,  by  the  act,  and  at  the  wilL^ 
of  the  koated.        ^.^.^^^  ^^  Google  . 
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J  tbe  Jews,  th«  Greeks,  and  latter  Bo- 
numf ;  and  is  at  this  day  eienased  by  the 
Turks  and  Persians. 

The  oongruity  ef  such  aright  with  the  lav 
ef  natareliB  the  (piesticfti  before  ns. 

And,  In  the  fintplaoe,  it  is  numifestly  inooiu 
listent  wHh  the  dntr  which  the  parents  owe 
to  their  children ;  wnidi  duty  can  nerer  be  so 
weD  fulfilled  as  1^  their  cohiUiitation  and  un- 
ited cam  It  is  ako  inooinpatible  with  the  right 
which  the  mother  possesses,  as  well  as  the  fa- 
ther, to  the  gratitude  of  her  diUdren  and  the 
oomfort  of  their  society  I  of  both  which  she  is 
afaiiost  necessarily  deprived,  by  her  dismittion 
frtm  her  husband's  ftmily. 

Where  this  oMeetion  does  not  interfere,  I 
know  of  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  iq;)- 
pUcaUe  to  the  question,  beside  that  of  gener- 
al expediency* 

For,  if  we  say,  that  arbitrary  divorces  are 
endnded  by  the  terms  of  themarriage-oontract, 
It  may  be  answered,  that  the  contract  might 
be  10  framed  as  to  admit  of  this  condition. 

If  we  aigue,  with  some  moralists,  that  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  naturally  continues, 
so  long  as  the  purpose,  which  the  oontracting 
mfftieshad  in  view,  rMiuires  its  continuance ; 
it  win  be  difficult  t6  show  what  puxpose  of 
the  contract  (the  ears  of  children  excepted) 
should  oonfine  aman  to  a  woman,  from  whom 
-  he  seeks  to  be  loose. 

If  we  contend,  with  others,  that  a  contract 
cannot,  by  the  law  of  nature,  be  dissolred,  un- 
less the  pttties  be  replaced  In  the  situation 
which  each  possessed  before  the  contract  was 
entered  into;  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  prore 
this  to  be  an  umveisal  or  indispensable  proper- 
ty of  contracts. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  assign  any  eircom*. 
tta&ee  In  the  marriage-contract,  whkii  eeeen^ 
tially  distinguishes  it  fromotfier  oontracts,  or 
which  proves  that  it  contains,  what  many  have 
ascribed  to  It,  a  natural  Incapadty  of  being 
disaolved  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  at  the 
<4yptlonof  one  (tf  them,  or  either  of  them.  But 
ii  we.traoe  the  effects  of  such  arule  upon  the 
general  happiness  of  married  life,  we  shall  per- 
oeive  reasons  of  expediency,  that  abundantly 
Justify  the  policy  of  those  laws  which  refuse 
to  the  husband  the  power  of  divorce,  or  re- 
fltrain  It  to  a  few  extreme  and  specific  provoca*- 
tions :  and  our  prindpleB  teach  us  to  pronounce 
that  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  the  common 
happiness  of  the  human  species. 

^  A  lawgiver,  whose  counsels  are  directed  by 
▼lews  of  general  utility,  and  obstructed  by  no 
local  impediment,  would  make  the  marriage- 
oontract  indissoluble  during  the  joint  lives  of 
the  parties,  for  the  sake  of  the  following  ad- 
vantages:-^ 

L  Because  this  tends  to  preserve  peace  and 
concord  between  married  persons,  by  perpe- 
tuating their  common  interest,  and  by  induc- 
iiig  a  necessity  of  mutual  compliance. 


There  Is  great  weight  and  subatsnee  fi 
both  these  considerations.  An  earllv  tennt- 
natioa  of  the  union  would  produce  a  ssjiiBrate 
Interest.  The  wife  would  naturally  kiok  for- 
ward to  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  aaid 
endeavour  to  draw  to  herself  a  fimd  against 
the  time  when  she  was  no  longer  to  have  ac- 
ceis  to  the  same  resources.  This  would  beget 
peculation  on  one  dde,  and  mistrust  on  the 
other ;  evils  which  at  present  rery  little  dis- 
turb iJie  confidence  of  a  married  me.  The  se- 
cond effect  of  making  the  union  determliiable 
only  by  death.  Is  not  Isss  beneficial.  Tt  ne- 
cessarily happcnis  that  adverse  tempers,  hablta, 
and  tastes,  oftentimes  meet  in  marriages  In 
which  case,  each  party  must  take  pains  to  give 
op  what  offends,  and  practise  what  may  grtu 
tify  the  other.  A  man  and  woman  In  kure 
with  each  other,  do  this  insensibly ;  but  lore 
is  neilher  general  nor  durable ;  and  where  that 
Is  wanting,  no  lessons  of  duty,  no  delicacy  ef 
sentiment,  will  go  half  so  far  with  the  g^ie- 
raHty  of  mankind  and  womankind  as  this  one 
inteUigible  reflection,  that  they  must  each  make 
the  bMt  of  their  bargain ;  and  that,  seeing 
they  must  either  both  be  miserable,  or  both 
share  in  the  same  happiness,  neither  can  find 
their  own  comfort  but  in  promoting  the  plea- 
sure of  the  other.  These  compliances,  though 
at  first  extorted  by  necessity,  become  in  time 
easy  and  mutual ;  and,  though  less  endearing 
than  assiduities  which  take  their  rise  from  af- 
fection, generally  procure  to  the  manoed  pair 
a  repose  and  satisfaction  soiBcient  for  their 
happiness. 

II.  Bectfisenew  objects  of  desbne  would  be 
ootttinuaUy  sought  after,  if  men  could,  at  will, 
be  released  from  their  subsisting  engagements. 
Suppose  the  husband  to  have  once  preferred 
his  wife  to  aU  other  women,  the  duration  of 
this  prefierence  cannot  be  trusted  to.  Posses- 
sion makes  a  great  difference:  and  ^ereia 
no  other  security  against  the  mvitations  of  no- 
relty,  than  the  laiown  Impossibility  of  obtain^ 
ing  the  object.  Did  the  cause  which  bringa 
the  sexes  together,  hold  them  together  by  the 
'  same  force  with  whidi  it  first  attracted  tlufen 
to  each  other;  or  conld  tiie  woman  be  restart 
to  her  personal  integrity,  and  to  aU  the  advah- 
tages  of  her  virgin  estate;  the  power  of  divom 
mi§^t  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  hu^ 
band,  with  less  danger  of  abuse  or  Inoonvei^- 
ency.  But  constituted  as  mankind  are^  and 
Injured  as  the  repudiated  wife  generally  muftt 
be,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  stability  to  the  oon- 
dition  of  married  women,  more  secure  than 
the  continuance  of  their  husbands*  affection ; 
and  to  supply  to  both  sides,  by  a  sense  of  duly 
and  of  obligation,  what  satiety  hu  Impaired  pf 
passion  and  of  penonal  attachment.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  power  of  divorce  is  evidently  aild 
greatiy  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  woman<  ai^ 
the  only  question  appears  to  be,  whether  the 
real  and  permanent  happiness  of  one  half  of  the 
species  should  be  surrendered  to  the  ciqtriee 
and  voluptuottsnen  of  the  other  ? 


J^tVOMi. 


er 


ipoadwwillof  the  fambwid,  beenue  tkat  is 
ttoiwy  fa  w'hfah  they  has^  eetiudly  dbteined 
imeBf  pvttoftlieworid:  Imtthetameeb- 

DC;  eq^echJIy  when  we  condder 
I  litiiatioa  end  smafl  prospect  of 
j  wirfch  TCBuine  to  the  peity  who  op. 
posed  his  er  her  dissent  te  the  liberty  end  de- 
she  of  the  other. 

nelsnrof  natnmedmits  of  en  exeeption  in 
leveor  ef  theinjored  perty,  fin  ceses  of  adulte- 
ry, of  oheriaete  desertion,  of  ettempts  upon 
Bfei  of  entfegeoue  eradty,  of  ineanhle  mad- 
asBBjSBid  periiepe of  penonal  imbecility;  hat 
by  no  neene  liidalgeB  the  same  privilege  to 
BdislflLet,  to  opposition  of  hnmoDieandin- 
,  te  eoBtreiiety  of  teste  and  temper, 
of  oeldness,  neg^sct,  severity, 
Mloosy  t  not  that  these  neasens 
ies  tririal,  hat  beoBQse  such  objeetioDB  essy  aU 
«s|s  be  efleged,  and  are  impossible  by  tetti- 
■seyto  beaaoertdned;  solthat  to  allow  im. 
pfidt  credit  te  thsm,  and  to  disnlTe  inenJeges 
whenever  either  perty  thought  fit  to  pretoid 
tfaeBa,.woald  kedin  its  effect  to  all  the  liceiu 
tiensness  ef  erhitrary  divoroes* 

Milton's  story  is  well  known.  Uponaqnar- 
rd  wi^  hde  wife,  he  peid  his  addresses  to  an- 
other wemaa,  soed  set  fiirth  a  pehlic  vindite- 
tioB  of  his  eondnot,  by  atteaipting  to  prove, 
that  eonfinned  dislike  was  as  just  a  fonnda. 
tien  ftr  dienlring  the  maniage-contract,  as 
ednkerys  towhidiposition,  andtoall  thear. 
gnmeale  bjr  which  it  oaA  be  supported,  the 
dbove  eoneidseBtien  affords  a  sufljcient  answer. 
AaA  if  a  married  peir,  in  aetuel  and  irreeon. 
cikehle  diseard,  oooqifein  that  tiieir  happmess 
we«ld  be  better  oonsBlted,  by  pennitting  them 
to  dst< inline  a  eomiezion  whldh  is  beoome 
^  to  both,  it  may  be  told  them,  that  the 
a  general  mle,  woeld 
libettinisBS,  dissension,  and  misery, 
sands,  who  are  now  vhrtuens, 
fltd^iiek,  and  luqipy,  in  their  condition  t  and 
it  eog^  to  satisfy  diem  to  reflect,  that  wkfn 


ihmt  happiness  is  saciffieed  to  die  operation 
ef  en  nnrslenting  rale,  it  ie  seeiifloed  to  tike 
httpfaiess  of  the  eemmnnity. . 

neteiptoies  seeesi  to  have  dn^wn  the  obli- 
gacjen  l%^bter  than  the  hnr  ef  naivire  left  it. 
^  Vboaeever^"  saith  Christy  ^'  shall  petaway 
his  vifei  esB^  it  be  for  fomioation^  and  shall 
iiiinij  another,  commttteth  adultery;  and 
whoso  nMnieth  her  which  ie  put  aw»y^  doth 
eonMnit  sdnltery.^'-^Matt.  ads.  9*  The  lew 
ef  Mpsee^for  Mesom  of  local  expedieney,  per- 
Biitted  the  Jewish  husband  to  put  away  his 
will  t  bm  whether  lor  every  cavse,  or  for  what 
csnesB^  appears  to  have  been  controverted  am- 
oQpt  the  interpreters  of  those  times.  Christ, 
the  preeepta  of  whose  religion  were  caknlaied 
Mr  moreceneral  \ 


ft  general  use  and  observation,  revokes 
una  permiasion  (as  given  to  the  Jews  '*  for 
the  hardness  of  UMir  hearte'*),  and  promnlges 
a  law  whidi  was  thenceforward  to  eonflne  di- 


vorces to  the  single  case  of  aduhery-hi  tlie 
wfffii  And  I  see  no  sufficient  reasoii  to  depart 
from  the  plam  and  strict  meaning  of  Christ's 
words.  The  rule  was  new.  It  both  sui^yrised 
and  ofliMided  his  disciples ;  yet  Christ  added 
nothing  to  vekx  or  explain  it. 

Inferior  censes  may  justify  the  eeparation  of 
husband  and  wife,  i^though  they  «will  not  kn. 
thorise  such  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage, 
contract  as  would  leave  either  perty  at  liberty 
to  marry  again  i  fbr  it  is  that  liberty,  in  which 
the  danger  and  mischief  of  divorces  principolly 
consist.  If  the  care  ef  diildren  does  not  re- 
quire tliat  they  should  live  together,  and  it  Is 
become,  in  the  serious  judgment  of  both,  ne- 
cessary for  their  mutual  happiness  that  they 
shovU  sepamte^  let  them  separate  by  consent. 
Nevertheless,. this  necessity  can  hardly  eadst, 
without  gnilt  and  misoonduct  on  one  side  or 
on  both.  Aloeeover,  araclty,  iUnsage,  eztf«ne- 
vudenoe,  or  moroseness  of  temper,  or  odieT' 
gnat  and  continnedpiQirocations,  make  it  law-' 
fnl  forihe  perty  aggriered  to  withdraw  freoe 
the  society  of  the  offender  without  hie  or  her 
consent.  The  law  which  imposes  die  marriage- 
vov,  whereby  the  pasties  pnomiee  to  ^  keep 
to  eadi  other^*'  or  in  othier  worda,  to  liv»to- 
geth«>,  must  be  nndersteod  to  hnpose  it  wish^ 
a  silent  reeeevation  of  d^esecases;  because  the 
same  law  hae  constituted  a  judiolal  relief  from 
the  tyranny  ef  the  husband,  by  the  divorce  4' 
eMMo  ei  ioroy  and  by  the  proraision  which  is, 
makes  for  the  separate  nsaintsdaaee of  theinwi 
jured  wi£B.  St.  Paul  likewise  distiagaishee 
between  a  wife*s  merely  sepaaating  ii(end£ 
fxtna  the  family  of  hsr  husband,  and  hermar- 
ryingagein:^ — ^'^  Let  not  the  wile  depart  firoeti 
herhvsbead:  but  and  if  she  do  depart,  let  her 
remain  unmarried." 

The  law  of  this  country^  in  eonforraity  to 
onr  Saviour's  injunction,  confines  the  dissolu^: 
tion  of  the  marriage-ooatiMt  Ie  the  single  case 
of  adultery  in  die  wife^  And  a  divorce  even  in 
that  case,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
operation  of  an  act  of  parliament^  loilndedi^ 
on  a  previous  senteiu)e  in  the  eodlesiastieali . 
court,  and  a  verdict  against  the  adulterer  at 
common  law:  which  proceedings  taken  toge- 
ther^ compose  as  complete  m.  investigadon  of 
the  complaint  as  a  cauee  can  reecira  It  has 
ktely  boBA  piopeesd  te  the  legialatojre  to  an-  - 
nez  aohuise  to  these  eels,  restraining  the  of. 
£rodin^  perty  fcom  tnarryxng  widiihe  com^ 
panion  A  her  otimi^  who,  by  the  coarse  of 
prooeedii^,  is  always  known  and  convicted : 
for  there  is  reason  to  feac,  thataduUerouseon-  : 
nedons  are  often  foresed  with  the  prospect  of 
bringing  them  to  this  oonolusion;  at  leasts 
when  the  seducer  has  once  captivated  the  af- 
fecdon  of  a  married  woman,  he  may  avail  him- 
self of  this  tempting  argument  to  subdue  her 
scruples,  and  Gom|dete  his  victory;  and  the 
legislature,  as  the  business  is  managed  at  pre- 
sent, assists  by  its  interpoeidon  the  criminal 
design  of  the  offenders,  and  confers  a  piivilep;^ 
^  where  it  ought  te  inflict  a  punishment.  The 
F2 
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jpropoMl  dennred  an  «speriiii«it  t  but  wma- 
thing  mora  penal  will,  I  apprehend,  be  foniid 
naoBwaiy  to  cbeck  the  prograw  of  this  aUurm* 
ing  deprarity.    Whether  a  law  might  noC  be 

detotndatineaMiifherfkaimaldtathi  reierr. 
ing,  however,  a  certain  propprtion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  it,  by  wa^  of  annuity,  for  her  subeiat- 
enoe  (luch  annuity,  in  no  oase^  to  eiioeed  a 
fixed  »um\  and  alio  to  lar  impending  the 
estate  in  the  handa  of  the  heir  at  to  pratenre 
the  inheritance  to  any  children  ahe  might  bear 
to  a  aeoond  marriage,  in  caae  there  waa  none 
to  aucceed  in  the  place  of  their  mother  by  the 
firat;  wheUier,  I  aay,  auch  a  law  would  not 
render  female  virtue  in  higher  life  leaa  vinci- 
ble, as  weD  as  the  seducen  of  that  virtue  leaa 
urgent  in  their  suit,  we  recommend  to  the  de- 
liberation of  thoae  who  ara  willing  to  attempt 
the  reCiormatum  of  this  important,  but  moat 
inoonrigible,  daas  of  the  community*  A  paa- 
aioQ  for  aplendor,  for  expensive  amnsamenta 
and  dtstinctinn,  is  oomnumly  found,  in  that 
deacriptioa  of  women  who  would  become  the 
objecta  of  auch  a  Uw,  not  leaa  inordinete  than 
their  other  iqipetitea.  A  aeverity  of  the  kind 
we  propoae,  appUea  immediately  to  that  pas- 
sion. And  there  is  no  room  for  any  complaint 
of  injustice,  since  the  provisioos  abore  stated, 
with  others  which  mi^t  be  contrived,  confine 
the  puniafament,  ao  ftr  aa  it  is  possible,  to  the 
peraon  of  the  offender  I  aufferingtheeatateto 
remain  to  the  heir,  or  within  die  family,  of 
the  anceator  from  whom  it  came,  or  to  attend 
she  appointments  of  his  wilL 

Sentenoas  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which 
release  the  parties  d  vinatlo  mairimmH  byrea- 
senof  impuberty,  frigidity,  conaanguinity  with- 
in the  prohibited  degreea,  prior  maiiiage,  or 
want  of  the  reqpiiaite  oonaent  of  parents  and 
guardians,  ara  not  diaaohitions  of  the  marriage- 
contract,  but  judicial  dedarations  that  there 
never  was  any  marriage;  such  impediment 
subsisting  at  the  time,  as  rendered  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriag».rite  a  mora  nullity. 
And  the  rite  itself  contains  an  exception  of 
theae  impediments.  The  man  and  woman  to 
be  married  ara  charged,  ^  if  they  know  any 
impediment  why  they  may  not  be  Uwfully 
joined  together,  to  oonfiBaa  it ;"  and  assured 
**that  ao  many  aa  ara  coupled  together,  other- 
wiae  than  God*a  word  doth  allow,  ara  not  join- 
ed  together  bv  Ood,  neither  is  their  matri- 
mony  kwfiil  ;'^  all  whidi  is  intended  by  way 
of  aolemn  notios  to  the  pardes*  that  the  vow 
they  ara  about  to  make  will  bind  their  con- 
scienoss  and  authorise  thefar  cohabitation,  only 
upon  the  supposition' that  no  legal  impediment 
exists. 

CHAPTER  ytiL 


MJkMTLlA^E. 


Wbktbcr  it  hath  grown  out  at  aome  tnu 
dition  of  the  Divine  appointment  of  marriage 


in  the  persons  of  oat  fifst  iMranti,  or  I 
f rem  a  deaign  to  impraH  the  oUiflpdott  ef  ^ 
marriage-contract  with  a  aolamiiity  aniifld  t» 
ita  importance,  th»maniage.rite^  in  almost  aH 
countries  of  the  weili,  has  been  ssade  m  relU 
gious  cstemony*!  although  marriage,  in  its 
own  nature,  and  abstracted  from  the  rules  and 
dedarations  which  the  Jewish  and  ChrvtiaR 
Scriptures  deliver  concerning  it,  be  pnqperiy  a 
dvil  contract,  and  nothing  more. 

With  respect  to  one  saain  artide  in  nrntri- 
monial  alliancss,  a  total  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  £aahion  of  the  world ;  the  wife  now 
hringa  money  to  her  husband,  whereaa  an. 
dently  the  husband  paid  money  to  the  Damily 
of  the  wile;  as  was  the  case  amoi«  the  Jsw- 
mA  patrianshs,  the  GfW*t,  and  thedd  inlmbi. 
tantsof  GsnMMiirt.  This  alteration  has  proved 
of  no  snsall  advantage  to  the  female  aexz  far 
their  importance  in  point  of  fortune  proenres 
to  them,  in  modem  times,  that  asaiduity  and 
reapect,  which  ara  always  wsnted  to  oompen- 
sate  tor  the  inferiofky  of  their  strangdi ;  but 
which  their  penonal  attractions  would  notal. 
ways  secure. 

Our  bosinsss  is  with  marriage,  asJtiaesta* 
bUshed  in  this  country.  And  in  trsating  there- 
of, it  will  be  necsaaary  to  atate  the  terms  of 
the  marriage  vow,  incrdsr  todiaoofur:— 

1.  What  dutiea  thia  vow  createa. 

S.  WhatadtuationcfmindBtthetimeie 
inoonaiatent  with  it. 

3.  By  what  aubaeqnent  behavioar  it  is  vlo- 


The  huaband  promiaea,  on  hia  part,  **  «» 
love,  comfort,  honour,  and  keep,  hia  wifcs** 
the  wife  on  hera,  **  to  obey,  aerve,  kve,  1m» 
nour,  and  keep,  her  huaband  ;**  in  ev«ry  va- 
riety of  health,  fortune,  and  condition :  and 
both  stipukte  *^  to  fonake  aU  others,  snd  to 
keep  only  unto  one  another,  ao  long  as  ihty 
both  shall  live.'*  This  promise  is  called  the 
tnarriage  vow ;  is  witnesaed  befora  God  and 
the  congregation;  aooompaiiied  with  prayers 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  bleasing  upon  itf  nnd 
attended  with  such  drcumatancss  of  devnthm 
and  aohmmity  aa  phM»  the  obligation  of  it,  and 
the  guilt  of  viobting  it,  neariy  upon  the  same 
foundation  with  that  of  oaths. 

The  parties  by  this  vow  engage  their  per- 
aonal  fidelity  expreaaly  and  apedfically ;  tfaer 
engage  Hkewiae  to  consult  and  promote  each 
other*a  happineaa ;  the  wife,  moreover,  proeais. 
eaeAsdlaiMtf  to  her  huaband.  Nataramayhftfw 
made  and  lefi  the  aeses  of  the  human  apedee 
nearly  equal  in  thdr  facultiea,  and  perfectly  eo 
in  theirx^U;  but  to  guard  agafaist thoae  oom. 

•  It  WM  not,  bowvTcr,  In  OnMiaB  eoontilei  ts^ir. 
•d  thiU  nanii«n  alMiukl  te  otf cbistMl  In  churolMfk  «UI 
the  thirteenth  ccnturj  of  the  Chrtotian  mn.  tUnOmm 
in  Bngfrntd  during  the  Unirpation,  were  aolemnyed  a». 
fiiiejuftieaiartbepeaoe:  but  Ibr  whet  puipoMkHe  an^ 
▼eltywMintvodiioed,esoeiittod4e(gndethe  tiagji^om 
not  appear. 

t  The  andent  Attpiam  mU  their  btumUn  by  an  an. 
nual  auction.  T^  prioei  were  aonUed  hv  way  of  nor. 
tioni  to  the  more  homely.  By  thu  contrlTance,  all  of 
both  torti  were  dlipoted  of  In  marriage. 
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^ jMAk  •foaUty;  or  •  cootwtad  tape* 

wkgitft  It  almort  wan  to  prodoDe,  the  Chrit- 
tiaa  MipCiuwflnjom  iipon  th0  wife  thftt  ob«i^ 
^ianoe  vmoli  ilia  hove  vramint,  and  in  termi 
alMdhite,tlialU 


( to  ez- 
tBDd  to  mry  thing  not  ofaBinal,  or  not  en- 
tfaaiyiacopaittont  with  the  woBMn*s  hiq^nneH. 
••Latthe  wifb,**  layi  fit.  Paul,  '^  be  lubjeet 
taberfanaband  In  ef«ry  thing." — **  Theoma. 
■eat  of  a  meek  and  foiet  apMt,**  aaya  the 
aama  apoada,  ifiatfan'  of  tbe  dutjr  ofwivei, 
«*ia,intiiaalgfatefGod,ofgreatprioeu**  No 
aporda  mm  ana  owed  the  trae  merit  oCthe  fe- 
■nla  character  ao  well  aa  these. 

Theoondition  of  hnman  life  willnot^pennit 
«a  to  wf,  that  no  one  can  oonadentioiialy  mar- 
ry, who  does  notpnfar  the  penon  at  the  altar 
ta  afl  other  aMn  or  woaun  in  the  world :  but 
wacan  have  no  diiBoaky-impronoiindng  (whe- 
ther wo  leipect  the  end  of  the  instttudon,  or 
Aa  plain  tenna  in  which  the  contract  is  con- 
enred,)  that  whoerw  if  eonicioiia,  at  the  time 
afhis  Burriage»  of  inch  a  diaBke  to  the  woman 
hs  k  abo«t  to  many,  or  of  luch  a  tobtittfasg 
attachaaant  to  aoma  odiar  woman,  that  he  can- 
att  ■oiinniMy,  nor  does  In  fiwt,  expect  ever 
to  entertain  an  affsctienfiir  hiiihture  wife,  it 
gvflty,  whan  he  pronoonoee  the  marriage  yow, 
of  a  direct  and  deliberate  prerarication ;  and 
that,  too,  aggravated  by  tlw  pretence  of  thoae 
ideaa  of  religion,  and  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  the  pboe,  the  ritaal,and  the  solemnity 
of  the  oecnaiwv,  cannot  fail  of  bringing  to  hjf 
thoo^ta.  The  sane  likewise  of  the  woman. 
ThIa  charge  BBoat  be  impated  to  aU  who,  from 
asareeaary  aietiveB,  marry  the  objectt  of  their 
•renianaad  diigust;  and  likewise  to  those 
who  desert,  £rom  any  motive  whaterer,  the 
olyeet  of  their  affection,  and,  without  being 
alia  to  snbdua  that  aifectioii,  mairy  another. 

The  crime  of  falsehood  is  also  incurred  by 
the  man  who  intends,  at  the  time  of  his  mar. 
fiage^  ta  oonmienee,  renew,  or  continue  a  per. 
sonal  floauneroa  widi  any  other  woman.  And 
the  pari^  of  reason,  if  a  wile  be  ci^ahle  of  so 
asooi  palt,  extends  to  her. 

The  marriage-row  Is  ridated, 

L  By  adultery. 

IL  By  any  beharioor  whidi,  knowingly, 
raaders  the  lUie  of  the  other  miserable;  asdie- 
ssrtiea,  neglect,  prodigdity,  drunkenness,  pee- 
riihnessi  peaurioosnest,  jealrosy,  or  any  levi- 
ty  of  conduct  which  administers  occasion  of 
jaslaosy. 

A  lata  regulation  in  the  law  of  marriages,  in 
tUa  eoaatry,  has  made  the  consent  of  the  fa- 
ther, if  he  be  Hving,  of  the  mother,  if  she  snr- 
vffatha  listher,  and  remain  unmarried,  or  of 
gaardtans,  if  both  parents  be  dead,  neoessa- 
ly  to  die  marriage  of  a  person  under  twenty. 
•«a  years  of  age.  By  the  Roman  law,  the  con- 
ssnt  atf  ae<  atfjialrif  was  required  so  long  u  they 
Baad.  In  France,  the  consent  of  parents  it 
aaeeesary  to  the  marriage  of  sons,  until  they 
attain  to  thirty  years  of  age ;  of  daughters, 


until  twenty-fiva  In  Holland,  for  sons  till 
twenty.fiye ;  for  daughters  till  twenty.  And 
this  distincdon  between  the  sexes  appears  to 
be  wdl  founded ;  for  a  woman  is  usually  as 
properly  qualified  for  the  domestic  and  interior 
dunes  of  a  wife  or  mother  at  eigfateen,  as  a 
man  is  for  the  business  of  the  world,  and  the 
more  arduous  care  of  proriding  for  a  family, 
at  twenty  one* 

The  constitution  also  of  the  human  spedet 
infficates  the  same  distincdon*. 


CHAPTER  IX 

or  YHS  DUTY  or  rAUEVTS. 

That  virtue,  which  confines  its  beneficence 
withinthe  walls  of  a  man*8  own  house,  we  hare 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  little  better 
than  a  more  refined  selfishness ;  and  yet  it 
will  be  confessed,  that  the  subject  and  matter 
of  this  dass  of  duties  are  inferior  to  none  in 
utility  and  importance  t  and  where,  it  may  be 
adced,  is  rirtue,  the  most  valuable,  but  where 
it  does  the  moot  good?  What  dutv  is  the  most 
obligatory,  but  that  on  which  tne  most  de- 
pends? And  where  have  we  hapmnest  and 
misery  so  much  in  our  power,  or  liable  to  be 
so  afificted  by  our  conduct,  as  in  our  own  fiu 
mOies  ?  It  will  also  be  adcnowledged  that  th^ 
good  order  and  happiness  of  the  world  are  bet^ 
ter  uphdden  whilst  each  man  appli^  himself, 
to  his  own  concerns  and  the  care  ol  his  owi^ 
family,  to  which  he  is  present,  than  if  every 
man,  from  an  excess  of  mistaken  generosity, 
should  leave  his  own  business,  to  undertake 
his  neighbour*a,  which  he  must  always  man- 
age with  less  knowledge,  conveniency,  and 
success.  If  dierefore,  the  low  estimation  of 
these  virtues  be  well  founded,  it  must  be  ow- 
ing, not  to  thdr  inferior  importance,  but  to 
some  defect  or  impurity  in  the  motive.  And 
indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  osfocioliofi  so  to  unite  oorchildren*s 
interest  with  our  own,  as  that  we  shall  often 
pursue  both  from  the  same  modve,  place  both 
in  the  same  object,  and  with  as  little  sense  ni 
duty  in  one  pursuit  as  in  the  other.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  judgment  above  stoted  is 
not  iSar  from  the  truth.  And  so  often  as  we 
find  a  Bolidtous  care  of  a  inan*s  own  family, 
in  a  total  absence  or  extreme  penury  of  every 
other  virtue,  or  interfering  with  other  dudes, 
or  directing  iu  operation  sole|v  to  the  tempo- 
ral happiness  of  the  diildren,  pudng  that  hap. 
piness  in  amuseinent  and  indulgcooce  whilst 
they  are  young,  or  in  advancement  of  fortune* 
whoA  they  grpv  up,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  case.  Inthisway,diecommoi| 
opinion  copcemlng  these  duties  may  be  ac- 
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ooiinted  for  and  defended.  If  we  look  to  the 
•abject  of  them,  we  perceive  them  to  be  indis- 
pensable :  If  we  regard  the  motive,  we  find 
them  often  not  very  meritorioiifl.  Wherefore, 
although  a  man  seldom  rises  high  in  our  esteem 
who  h&a  nothing  to  recommend  him  beside 
the  care  of  his  own  family,  yet  we  always  con- 
demn the  neglect  of  this  duty  with  the  utmost 
severity ;  both  bv  reason  of  the  manifest  and 
immediate  mischief  which  we  see  arising  from 
this  neglect,  and  because  it  argues  a  want  not 
only  of  parental  affection,  but  of  those  moral 
principles  which  ought  to  come  in  aid  of  that 
affection  where  it  is  wanting.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  praise  and  esteem  of  these  du- 
ties  be  not  proportioned  to  the  good  they  pro- 
duce, or  to  the  indignation  with  which  we  re- 
sent the  absence  of  them,  it  is  for  this  reason, 
that  virtue  is  the  most  valuable,  not  where 
it  produces  the  most  good,  but  where  it  is  the 
most  wanted :  which  is  not  the  case  here ;  be- 
cause its  place  is  often  supplied  by  instincts, 
or  involuntary  associations.  Nevertheless,  the 
offices  of  a  parent  may  be  discharged  from  a 
oonsdousnesi  of  their  obligation,  as  well  as 
other  duties ;  and  a  sense  of  this  obligation  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  assist  the  stimulus  o£ 
parental  affection;  especially  instationsoflifein 
which  the  wants  of  a  family  cannot  be  supplied 
without  the  continual  hard  labour  of  t!he  fa- 
ther, and  without  his  refraining  from  many 
indulgences  and  recreations  which  unmarried 
men  of  like  condition  are  able  to  purchase. 
Where  the  parental  affection  is  sufficiently 
strong,  or  has  fewer  difficulties  to  surmount,  a 
principle  of  duty  may  still  be  wanted  to  direct 
and  r^fulate  its  exertions:  for  otherwise  it 
is  apt  to  spend  and  waste  itself  in  a  womanish 
fondness  for  the  person  of  the  child ;  an  im- 
provident attention  to  his  present  ease  and 
gratification ;  a  pernicious  facility  and  compli- 
ance with  his  humours ;  an  excessive  and  su- 
perfluous care  to  provide  the  externals  of  hap- 
piness,  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  inter, 
nal  sources  of  virtue  and  satisfaction.  Uni- 
▼ersally,  wherever  a  parent's  conduct  u  promp- 
ted or  directed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  there  is  so 
much  virtue. 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the 
place  which  parental  duties  hold  in  the  scale 
of  human  virtues,  we  proceed  to  state  and  ex- 
plain the  duties  themselves. 

When  moralists  tell  us,  that  parents  are 
bound  to  do  otf  they  can  for  their  children,  they 
ten  us  more  than  is  true ;  for,  at  that  rate, 
every  expense  which  might  have  been  spared, 
and  every  profit  omitted  which  might  have 
been  made,  would  be  criminal. 

The  duty  of  parents  has  its  limits,  like  other 
dudes ;  and  admits,  if  not  of  perfect  precision, 
at  least  of  rules  definite  enough  for  applica- 
tion. 

These  rules  maylM  explained  under  the  se- 
vtal  heads  e£  tMiwIwieiisS)  diuMUm^  and  a 


The  wanU  of  chUdran  make  it  1 
some  person  maintain  (hopit  aiid,-M  ; 
has  a  right  to  burthen  others  by  Us  «ct»  it  £bU 
lows,  that  the  parents  «ra  boond  tovadtetite 
this  chaige  theraselvei^  Beside  thia|iUm  is. 
ference,  &e  affection  of  parents  to -thsfr  ebJiU 
dren,  if  it  be  instinotivv,  :aiid  t^tnntmaa 
which  nature  ha*  prepairad  aa  the  ^penoo'ef 
the  mother  for  the  suatwdtfinn  of  iIib  tnfsnt, 
concerning  the  exislenoe  and  design  ef  wlooh 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  aie  mtaiimi  faidlea* 
tuns  of  the  Divine  will. 

Hence  we  leaan  the  gnflt  of  liiaae^^o  ran 
away  from  thair  famihes,  or  (what. is  mxuh 
the  same),  in  oenseynence  of  i  rlkimi  ordnml^ 
ennesB,  throw  them  upon  a  parish;  or  who 
leave  diem  desdtote  at  their  death,  when,  hj 
diligence  and  frugaJiCy,  theyXnight  hare  hod 
up  a  provision  ier  their  support  t  aboof  diaaa 
who  refuse  or  Migleet  dieoara  of  thflarbaatasiA 
offqiring,  abandoning,  then  to  a  noodbiim  ha 
which  they  mvst«itherpeBish  «r  beo 
thensome  to  others  {  lorthaduftref  i 
ance,  like  the  resaon  upon  Whkii  k  is  i 
ed,  extends  to  bastwda,  as  wiett  aa  to  l^gki. 
mate  children. 

The  Christian  Sorintma,  akhongh  di^ 
concern  themselves  Vtue  with  mazimB.  of  pni- 
dence  or  economy,  and  much  lets  •uthorise 
worldly-mindedness  or  avaaoe,  hsra  jet  d^ 
cUred  in  explicit  terras  their  jndgtaient  of  the 
obligadon  of  this  duty :  **  If  aaiy  pfonride  not 
£Dr  his  own,  espedaUy  for  diose  itf  Ida  own 
household,  he  hath  denied  the  fahh,  and  is 
wooEse  than  an  Infidel,*'  (1  Tun*  v.&);  he  hath 
disgraced  the  Christian  profession,  and  ' 
short  in  a  duty  which  even  infidels  i 
ledge. 

IL  Ediicaihm 

Education,  in  the  moat  eKtensiPe  ssnae  of 
the  word,  may  eomprehend  every  prepararion 
that  is  made  in  our  youth  fior  theaequel  of  oar 
lives;  and  in  this  tense  I  use  it.  Seatt  anch. 
preparation  is  neoenary  for  children  of  aH  con- 
ditions, because  without  it  thsjr  mnst  be  mis- 
erable^ and  probably  will  be  vkkms,  when  thej 
grow  up,  either  from  want  of  tiie  means  ui 
subsistenoe,  or  from  want  of  rationd  and  hu 
offensive  occupation.  In  civilised  life,  every 
thing  is  effected  by  art  and  skilL  Whence  a 
person  who  is  provided  with  neither  (andasi*. 
ther  can  be  acquired  widu>ut  exercise  and  hi- 
struction)  will  be  useleas;  and  he  diat  ia nse- 
less,  will  generally  be  at  the  same  thne  mia-. 
chievous  to  the  oonuauAifty.  So  thai  te  sand 
an  uneducated. child  into  the  world,  is  injari- 
ous  to  the  BBst  of  mankind ;  it  is  Httk  better 
than  to  turn  out  a  mad  dqg  or  a  wild  beset 
into  the  streets. 

In  the  inferior  classes  of  the  enminiiidty, 
this  principle  oondenups  the  neglect  of  ] 
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f^  do  nol  inure  their  diildren  betimes  to  k. 
boor  and  reetnJjit,  by  proTiding  them  with 
Apicikticeehipe,  eenriees,  or  other  regular  em- 
lioyiBent,  but  who  suffer  them  to  waste  their 
jooth  in  idioiess  and  yagrasGy,  or  to  betake 
thflmaehree  to  some  lazy,  trifling,  and  precari- 
ens  aJting  s  for  the  consequence  of  having  thus 
tasted  the  sweeu  of  natural  liberty,  at  an  age 
wkea  their  passion  and  relish  for  it  are  at  the 
higbett.  Is,  that  they  become  incapable,  for  the 
temainder  of  their  Ihres,  of  continued  indus- 
try,  or  of  persevering  attention  to  any  thing ; 
qp«sid  iSbtir  time  in  a  miserable  struggle  be- 
tween  the  importunity  of  want,  and  the  irk. 
ecmeness  of  regulariyplication;  and  are  pre- 
pared to  cmfance  every  expedient,  which  pre- 
antB  a  hope  of  supplyii^  their  necessities  with^ 
e«t  confining  them  to  the  plough,  the  loom, 
the  shop,  cor  the  coonting4ioas«. 

In  the  middle  orders  of  society,  those  pa- 
rents  are  most  reprehensible,  who  neither  qua- 
lUj  their  children  for  a  profession,  nor  cikiable 
them  to  five  without  one  ;*  and  those  in  the 
highest,  who,  £rom  hiidolence,  indulgence,  or 
avarice,  omit  to  procore  their  children  those 
liberal  attainments  which  are  necessary  to 
make  them  naefbl  in  the  stations  to  which  they 
•xedeetitted.  A  man  of  fortune,  who  permits 
hie  son  to  consome  the  season  of  education  in 
Iwnithig,  shooting,  or  in  frequenting  lu»Bfr«a- 
oes,  aasanbEss,  or  other  nnedifying,  if  not  vi* 
cioos^  diweiona,  defrauds  the  community  of 
a  ben«£actor,aBd  bequeaths  them  a  nuisance. 

Soma,  thoof^  not  the  same,  preparation  for 
the  aefael  of  their  livetj  is  necessary  £ar  youth 
of  every  description ;  and  therefiore  for  bas- 
tards, as  weD  as  for  children  of  better  ezpecta. 
tioas.  Consequently,  they  who  leave  the  edu- 
cation  of  their  bastards  to  chance,  contenting 
Ihemselves  with  making  provision  for  their 
enhsfstence,  desert  half  th^  duty* 

III.  A  reasooafale  provision  for  the  happi^ 
nass  of  a  child,  in  respect  of  outward  condition, 
requires  three  things:  a  situation  suited  to 
his  habits  and  ressonable  etpectations ;  a  com- 
petent provision  for  the  exigencies  of  that  si- 
tuation ;  and  a  probable  security  for  his  vir< 
tee. 

The  first  two  articles  will  vary  with  the 
oonditioa  of  the  parent.  A  situation  some* 
whatapproaching  in  rank  and  condition  to  the 
pannt'a  own;  or,  where  that  is  not  practica- 
Ue^  abnUar  to  what  other  pareuU  of  like  oon- 
dition  provide  for  their  children ;  bounds  the 
rsasosisMii,  aa  well  as  (generally  speaking)  ^e 
actual,  expectations  of  the  child,  and  Siere- 
lore  contains  the  extent  of  the  parent's  obliga- 


nt  satisfies  his  duty,  who  sends 
,  properly  instructed  for  their 
eccupation,  to  husbandry  or  to  any  branch  of 

•  Anoaot  the  Jtkenkuu,  If  the  parent  did  not  put 
Ue  diBd tatoa  way  ofgettinga UTellJiood,ttasdiildWM 
MC  iMNBd  to  make  provUn  ibi  the  panot  when  old 
JBAaceeidloia. 


manufacture.  Clergymen,lawyen,  phyricians, 
officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  gendemen  pee- 
sessing  moderate  fortunes  of  inheritance,  or 
exercising  trade  in  a  large  or  libenJ  way,  are 
required  by  the  same  rule  to  provide  their  sons 
with  learned  professions,  commissions  in  the 
army  or  navy,  places  in  public  offices,  or  re^ 
putable  branches  of  merchandise.  Providing 
a  child  with  a  situation,  includes  a  competent 
supply  for  the  expenses  of  that  situation,  un- 
til the  profiu  of  it  enable  the  child  to  support 
himself.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high 
rank  and  fortune  may  be  bound  to  transmit 
an  inheritance  to  the  representatives  of  their 
family,  sufficient  for  their  support  without  the 
aid  of  a  trade  or  profossion,  to  which  there  is 
little  hope  that  a  youth,  who  has  been  flatter. 
ed  with  other  expectations,  will  iq>ply  hioyielf 
with  diligence  or  success.  In  these  parts  of 
the  world,  publicopinion  has  assorted  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  community  into  four  or  five  gene- 
ral classes,  each  class  comprising  a  great  var. 
iety  of  employments  and  professions,  the  choice 
of  which  must  be  committed  to  the  private  dis- 
cretion of  the  parent*.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  parents  as  a  du^,  and  therefore - 
tho  only  rule  which  a  moralist  can  deliver  up* 
on  the  subject,  is  that  they  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve their  children  in  the  ofast  in  which  Uiey 
are  bom,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  others  of  si- 
milar expectations  are  accustomed  to  be  plac- 
ed ;.  and  that  they  be  careful  to  confine  Uieir 
hopes  and  habits  of  indulgence  to  objects  whidi 
will  continue  to  be  attainable. 

It  is  an  iD.Jndged  thrift,  in  some  rich  pa- 
rents, to  bring  up  their  sons  to  mean  employ* 
ments,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  chaige  of 
a  more  expensive  education :  for  these  sons, 
when  they  become  masters  of  their  liberty  and 
fortune,  will  hardly  continue  in  occupations  by 

•  Tlie  health  and  viitae  ofa  child**  ftature  life  aie 
cfMMldexBUona  10  mpertor  to  an  othefs,  that  wh«t«f«r  li 
likely  to  faaye  the  smallest  Influence  upon  these,  dCMTvei 
the  parent's  first  attention.  In  reipect  of  health,  asri. 
cultural,  and  all  actire,  lunl,  and  aatoUMa  mafibf* 
ments,  are  to  bepreferred  to  manuActures  andsedsntary 
occupations,  in  respect  of  ▼Irtue,  a  course  of  dealings 
in  which  the  advantage  is  mutual.  In  which  the  profit  on 
one  side iaconnected  with  thebencfitof  theother  (whkh 
Is  the  case  in  trade,  and  aU  senrloeahle  ait  or  labour,}  is 
more  fiiTOurabie  to  the  moral  character,  than  callinfs  In 
which  one  man^  gain  is  another  manis  loss ;  in  imich 
what  Tou  acqulr^  is  acquired  without  equivalent,  and 
parted  with  In  distress :  as  In  gaming,  and  whsiever 
partakes  of  gamlnff,  and  in  the  aiedatocy  profits  of  war. 
Tlie  ftJlowlng  disunctlons  also  deserre  notice  :  AbusL. 
nen,  like  a  retail  trade,  in  which  the  profits  are  ssull 
and  ftvquent,  and  aocruinc  ftom  the  employment,  flir« 
nishes  a  moderate  and  oonsnmt  engagement  of  the  ndadt 
and,  so  fiur.  suits  tete  with  the  genenJ  disporition  .ct 
mankind,  nian  piofiBssiODs  which  are  sujiported  by  jSxcd- 
salaries,  a»  stations  in  the  church,  anny.  navy,  mreaue^ 
pnfalio  offices,  ftc  or  wherein  the  profits  axe  made  in 
large  sums,  by  a  few  great  concerns,  or  fintunateadTen. 
tnresj  as  in  many  branches  of  wholeiale  ssid  foreign 
jnerahandise,  hi  which  the  occupation  la  neither  so  coo. 
stent,  nor  the  actiTlty  so  kept  alive  by  jmmediate  en. 
coursgemcnt.  Vot  securltv,  manual  arts  exceed  mcr« 
ehandlse,  and  such  aa  supply  the  wants  of  maaUnd  are 
better  than  those  which  nrfnister  to  their  pleMuie.  a. 
tuatlont  wfaioh  pcomise  an  esily  settlement  in  marriage, 
an  on  many  aceounts  to  be  chosen  toeftive  these  which 
require  a  lenfer  wsitlng  for  a  largg  sstrtllshiMnt 
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vJkidi  ithwy  think  tlieiiuel^M  d^raded,  and  we 
■eldom  qualified  for  any  thing  £stter. 

An  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  ezi* 
gencies  of  the  children*^  respective  conditions 
in  the  world ;  and  a  regard,  in  the  second 
place,  to  their  reasonable,  expectations,  always 
postponing  the  expectations  to  the  exigencies 
when  bo£  cannot  be  satisfied ;  ought  to  guide 
parents  in  the  disposal  of  their  fortunes  after 
their  death.  And  these  exigencies  and  ex- 
pectations must  be  measured  by  the  standard 
which  custom  has  estaUished :  for  there  is  a 
certain  appeanmoe,  attendance,  establishment, 
and  mode  of  liTing,  which  custom  has  annexed 
to  the  sereral  runks  and  orders  of  dvil  life 
(and  which  compose  what  is  called  dlsomey), 
together  with  a  certain  society,  and  particular 
pleasures,  bdonging  to  each  dass :  and  a  young 
person  who  is  withheld  from  sharing  in  these 
for  want  of  fortune,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
hare  a  fair  chance  for  happiness ;  the  indig- 
nity and  mortification  of  such  a  seclusion  be- 
ing what  few  tempers  can  bear,  or  bear  with 
contentment.  And  as  to  the  second  consider- 
ation, «f  what  a  child  may  reasonably  expect 
from  hie  parent,  he  will  expect  what  he  sees 
all  or  moift  otiiers  in  similar  drcumstanoes  re- 
ceive; and  we  can  hardly  call  expectations 
unreasonable,  «%ieh  it  Is  impossible  to  sup- 
press. 

By  rirtite  of  this  rule,  a  parent  is  justified 
in  making  a  difiference  between  Us  children 
according  as  they  stand  in  greater  or  less  need 
of  the  assistance  of  his  fortune,  in  CQnseqqenoe 
of  the  dilFerenoe  of  dieir  age  or  sex,  or  of  the 
situations  in  winch  they  are  placed,  or  the  va- ' 
lious  success  which  they  have  met  with. 

On  account  of  the  few  lucrative  employ-' 
menrts  which  are  left  to  the  female  sex,  and 
by  consequence  the  little  opportunity  they  have 
of  adding  to  their  income,  daughters  ought  to 
be  the  particular  objects  of  a  panent's  eaM  and 
foresight ;  and  as  an  option  of  marriage,  from 
which  they  can  reasonably  expect  happiness, 
is  not  presented  to  every  woman  who  deserves 
it,  espedaHy  in  times  in  which  a  licentious  ce- 
libacy is  in  fashion  with  the  men,  a  father 
«houid  endeavour  to  enable  his  daughters  to 
lead  a  single  lifis  with  Independence  and  deoo- 
nim,  even  though  he  subtract  more  for  that 
purpose  from  the  portions  of  his  sons  than  is 
agreeable  to  .modern  usage,  or  than  xhey4 
]>ect. 

But  when,  the  exigencies  of  their  several  si- 
tuataons  are  provided  for,  and  not  before,  a 
parent  -ought  to  admit  the  second  oonsidera- 
don,  the  -satisfac^on  of  his  children's  exj^ect- 
ations ;  and  upon  that  principle  to  prefer  the 
eldest  son  to  the  rest,  and  sons  to  daughters : 
which  oonstitutes  the  right*  and  the  whole 
weighty  of  j>rimogeniture,  .as  well  aa  the  only 
veason  for  the  preference  of  one  sex  to  the 
•other.  The  .preference,  indeed,  of  the  firslu 
terk,  has  one  public  good  efrect,  that  if  the 
«iUt#  w«rp  divided  equally  unmipA  the  sons, 


it  would  probably  make  them  all  idle ;  wh«rs» 
as,  by  the  present  fule  ot  descent,  it  makes  on* 
Iv  one  so ;  which  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two. 
And  it  must  further  be  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  sons,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  oommtmity 
make  it  a  rule  to  prefer  sons  to  daughters,  an 
individual  of  that  community  ought  to  guids 
himself  by  the  same  rule,  upon  prind|nes  of 
mere  equality.  For,  as  the  son  suffers  by  tha 
rule,  in  the  fortune  he  may  expect  hi  marriage, 
it  Is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  raedve  Uia 
advantage  of  it  in  his  own  inheritance.  In« 
deed,  whatever  the  rule  be,  as  to  the  prefer* 
enoe  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  marriage  reatorea 
the  equality.  And  as  money  is  genorally  man 
convertible  to  profit,  and  more  likdy  to  pro- 
mote  industry,  in  the  hands  of  men  than  of 
women,  the  custom  of  this  country  may  pro- 
perly  be  complied  with,  when  it  does  not  in- 
terfere  with  the  weightier  reason  explained  in 
the  last  paragraph. 

The  point  of  the  diildrenH  aetnal  expecta« 
tions,  together  with  the  expediency  of  subjecu 
ing  the  iUidt  commerce  of  the  sexes  to  every 
discouragement  which  it  can  recdve,  makea 
the  dlfiference  between  the  claims  of  Intimate 
children  and  of  bastards.  But  ndther  reaaon 
will  in  any  case  justify  the  leaving  of  bastards 
to  the  world  wi^out  provision,  education,  or 
profesnon ;  or,  what  is  more  cruel,  without 
the  meana  of  continuing  In  the  dtnation  to 
whidi  the  parent  has  introduced  them ;  which 
last  is,  to  leave  them  to  inevitable  misery. 

After  the  first  requisite,  namdy,  aproviaioa 
for  the  exigendee  of  his  situation,  is  satisfied, 
a  3>arent  may  diminish  a  chfld*s  portbn,  in  or« 
der  to  punidi  any  flagrant  crime,  or  to  punish 
contumacy  and  want  of  filial  duty  in  instances 
not  otherwise  criminal :  for  a  child  who  is  con- 
scious cf' -bad  behaviour,  or  of  contempt  of  his 
parent's  will  and  happiness,  cannot  reasonably 
expect  the  pasne  instances  of  his  munificence. 

A  diild*s  vices  may  be  of  that  sort,  and  hit 
vidous  habits  so  ihconrigible,  as  to  afford  mndi 
the  same  reason  for  believing  that  he  will  waste 
or  misemploy  the  fortune  put  into  his  power, 
as  if  he  were  mad  or  idiotish,  in  which  case  a 
parent  may  treat  him  as  |t  madman  or  an  idiot } 
that  is,  may  deem  it  suflldent  to  provide  for 
his  support,  by  an  annuity  equal  to  his  wants 
and  innocent  enjoyments,  and  whidi  he  may 
be  restrained  from  alienating.  This  seems  to 
be  the  oi^y  case  in  which  a  didnherison,  nearly 
absolute,  is  justifiable. 

liOt  not  a  father  hope  to  excuse  an  inoAdont 
dispodtion  of  his  fortune,  by  alleging,  that 
'*  evei^  man  may  do  what  he  will  witn  his 
own.**  AH  the. truth  which  this  expresdon 
contains 'is,  that  this  discretion  is  under  no 
control  of  law ;  and  that  his  will,  however  ca- 
pridohs,  wiU  ^vahd.  This  by  no  means  ah- 
solves  his  eomaeifx^  from  the  obligations  of  a 
parent,  or  iimports  that  he  may  neglect,  with* 
out  injustice,  the  severd  wants  and  expectatiena 
of  his  family,  in  order  to  gratify  a  whin  or 
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ll^ttAy  or  iiiMge  a  prefemoe  founded  in  no 
itetnimtiln  diitinctiafi  of  merit  or  situation. 
Ahhooi^  in  bii  interoounetrith  hb  family,  and 
in  the  lener  endearments  of  domestic  life,  a  pa- 
nnt  may  not  always  resist  his  partiality  to  a  fa- 
vonzite  chfld  (which,  however,  should  be  both 
welded  and  coooealed,  as  oftentimes  produc- 
tive  of  lasting  jealousies  and  discontents ;)  yet, 
vhen  he  sits  down  to  make  his  will,  these  ten- 
doriifieeni  rnnst  give  place  to  more  manly  deli. 
bcrations. 

A  father  of  a  family  is  bound  to  a4Just  his 
eeonomy  with  a  view  to  these  demands  upon 
hia  fortune ;  and  until  a  sufficiency  for  these 
ends  is  aoqiUred,  or  in  due  time  probaidff  will 
be  acquired  (for,  in  htunan  affairs,  probiiMUty 
ought  to  content  us,)  frugality  and  exertions 
ef  industry  are  duties.  He  is  also  justified  in 
the  declining  ezpensive  liberality :  fpr,  to  take 
fnm  thoae  who  want,  in  order  to  give  to  those 
1^  want,  adds  nothingto  the  stock  of  public 
happiness*  Thus  far,  therefore,  and  no  further, 
the  plea  of  ^  chfllien,''  of  «'  huge  families,'* 
**  charity  begins  at  home,^*  iflbc.  is  an  excuse 
fsr  parsimony,  and  an  answer  to  tlioee  who  so- 
Bcit  our  boimty.  Bevond  this  point,  as  the 
vse  of  riches  becomes  less,  the  desire  of  ktiying 
«p  should  abate  proportionablv.  The  truth  is, 
oar  children  gain  not  so  much  as  we  imagine, 
in  the  chaooe  of  thie  world*8  happiness,  or  even 
of  its  external  prosperity,  by  setting  out  in  it 
wf  ch  large  cs^tals.  Of  those  who  have  died 
rich,  a  great  part  began  with  little.  And,  in 
respect  of  enjoyment,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  a  fortune  which  a  man  acquires  by 
weD-appiied  industry,  or  by  a  series  of  successes 
in  his  business,  and  one  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, or  received  from  another. 

A  principal  part  of  a  parent's  duty  is  still 
behind,  viz.  the  using  of  proper  precautions 
and  expedients,  in  order  to  form  and  preserve 
bis  children's  virtue^ 

To  US,  who  bdieve  that,  m  one  stage  or  other 
of  our  ezbtenoe,  viitue  will  oonduct  to  happi- 
ness, and  vice  terminate  in  misery ;  and  who 
observe  withal,  that  men*s  virtues  and  vices 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  produced  or  affected  by 
the  management  <^  their  youth,  and  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed ;  to  all  who  at- 
tend to  these  reasons,  the  obligation  to  consult 
ft  ohiU*s  virtue  will  appear  to  diffier  in  nothing 
£ram  that  by  which  the  parent  Is  bound  to  pro- 
vide lor  has  maintenance  or  fortune.  The 
child's  interest  is  concerned  in  the  one  means 
ef  happiness  as  well  as  in'the  other  i  and  both 
means  are  equally,  and  ahnoit  -exclusively,  in 
the  parent's  power. 

For  this  purpose,  the  first  point  to  be  en. 
deavoured  after  is,  to  impress  upon  children 
the  idea  of  oooMMMEaMmMt,  tiiat  is,  to  accus- 
tom them  to  look  forward  to  the  consequences 
of  their  actions  in  another  worid  i  which  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  parents  visibly 
•ctmg  with  a  view  to  these  consequences  them- 
■sivea  Parents,  to  do  them  justice,  are  seldom 


sparing  of  lessons  of  virtue  and  re^foAi  in 
admonitions  which  cost  little,  and  which  pro- 
fit less ;  whilst  their  $Mmple  exhibita  a  con- 
tinual contradiction  of  what  they  teach.    A 
father,  for  instance,  will,  with  much  solemni- 
ty and  apparent  earnestness,  warn  his  son 
agdnst  idleness,  excess  in  drinking,  debaudi^ 
ery,  and  extravagance,  who  himself  loiCera 
about  all  day  without  employment;  eomes 
home  everv  night  drunk ;  is  made  infansooa 
in  his  neighbourhood  by  some  profligate  con- 
nexion; and  wastes  the  fortune  which  should 
support,  or  renuun  a  provision  for  his  family,, 
in  riot,  or  luxury,  or  ostentation.    Or  he  wilT 
discourse  gravely  before  his  children  of  tho 
obligation  and  importance  of  revealed  religion^ 
whilst  they  see  the  most  frivolous  and  often- 
times feigned  excuses  detain  him  from  its  rea- 
sonable and  solemn  ordinances.     Or  he  wilT 
set  before  them,  perhaps,  the  supreme  and  tre- 
mendous authority  of  Almighty  God ;  that 
such  a  Being  ought  not  to  be  named,  or  even 
thought  upon,  without  sentunents  of  profound 
awe  and  veneration.  This  may  be  the  lecture 
he  delivers  to  his  family  one  hour ;  when  the 
next,  if  an  occasion  arise  to  excite  his  anger, 
his  mirth,  or  his  surprise,  they  will  hear  him 
treat  the  name  of  the  Deity  with  the  most 
irreverent  profanation,  and  sport  with  the 
terms  and  denunciations  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  if  they  were  the  language  of  some  ri. 
diculous  and  long-exploded  superstition.  Now, 
even  a  child  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
mockery.  He  sees  through  the  grimace  of  this 
counterieited  concern  for  virtue.  He  discovers 
that  his  parent  is  acting  a  part ;  and  receives 
his  admonitions  as  he  would  hear  the  same 
nuadras  from  the  mouth  of  a  player.  And  when 
once  this  opinion  has  taken  possession  of  the 
child's  mind,  it  has  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  pa- 
rent's  influence  in  all  subjects ;  even  those,  in 
which  he  himself  maybe  sincere  and  convinced. 
Whereas  a  silent,  but  observable,  regard  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  in  the  parent's  own  behavi- 
our, will  take  a  sure  and  gradual  held  of  the 
child's  disposition,  much  beyond  formal  re- 
proofs and  diidings,  which,  being  generally 
prompted  by  some  present  provocation,  dis- 
cover more  of  anger  than  of  principle,  and  are 
always  received  with  a  temporary  alienation 
and  disgust. 

A  good  parent's  first  care  is,  to  be  virtuous 
himself;  his  second,  to  make  his  virtues  as 
easy  and  engaging  to  thoae  about  him  as  their 
nature  will  admit.  Virtue  itself  offends,  when 
coupled  with  forbidding  manners.  And  some 
virtues  may  be  urged  to  such  excess,  or  brought 
forward  so  unseasonably,  as  to  discourage  and 
repel  those  who  observe'  and  who  are  acted  up- 
on by  them,  instead  of  exciting  an  inclination 
to  imitate  and  adopt  them.  Young  minds  are 
particnlariy  liable  to  these  nnfintnnate  im- 
pressions.  For  instance,  if  a  fikther's  economv 
degenerate  into  a  minute  and  teasing  parsi- 
mony, it  is  odds  but  that  the  aon^  who  has 
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tufiend  under  it,  sets  out  a  iwom  enemy  to 
ell  rnlet  of  order  end  frugality.  If  a  father's 
piety  be  morose,  rigorous,  and  tinged  with 
melancholy,  peipetoallT  breaking  in  upon  the 
recreation  of  his  fionily,  and  siufeiting  them 
with  the  language  of  religion  on  all  occasions, 
there  is  danger  lest  the  ton  carry  from  home 
with  him  a  settled  prejudice  against  serious- 
ness and  religion,  as  inconsistent  with  erery 
plan  of  a  pleasurable  life ;  and  turn  out,  when 
he  mixes  with  the  world,  a  character  gf  levity 
or  dissoluteness. 

Something  likewise  may  be  done  towards 
the  correcting  or  improving  of  those  early  in. 
dinations  which  children  discover,  by  disposing 
them  into  situations  the  least  dangerous  to 
their  particular  characters.  Thus,  I  would 
make  choice  of  a  retired  life  for  young  persons 
addicted  to  licentious  pleasures;  of  private 
stations  for  the  proud  and  passionate ;  of  li. 
beral  professions,  and  a  town  life,  for  the  mer- 
cenary  and  sottish :  and  not,  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  parents,  send  duaolute 
youths  into  the  army ;  penurious  tempers  to 
trade ;  or  make  a  crafty  lad  an  attorney ;  or 
flatter  a  vain  and  haughty  temper  with  ele- 
vated names,  or  situations,  or  callings,  to 
which  the  fashion  of  the  world  has  aunezed 
precedency  and  distinction,  but  in  which  his 
disposition,  without  at  all  promoting  his  suc- 
e&Uy  will  serve  both  to  multiply  and  exasperate 
his  disappointments.  In  the  same  way,  that 
is,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  frame  and 
tendency  of  the  pupiPs  character,  I  would 
make  dioice  of  a  public  or  private  education. 
The  reserved,  timid,  and  indolent,  will  have 
their  faculties  called  forth  and  their  nerves 
invigorated  by  a  public  education.  Youths  of 
strong  spirits  and  passions  will  be  safer  in  a 
private  education.  At  our  public  schools,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  more  literature  is  ac 
quired,  and  mora  vice ;  quick  parts  are  culti- 
vated, slow  ones  are  neglected.  Under  private 
tuition,  a  moderate  proficiency  in  juvenile 
learning  is  seldom  exceeded,  but  with  more 
certainty 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RIOBTfl  OF  FABEKT8. 

The  rights  of  pariants  result  from  their  du- 
ties. If  it  be  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  educate 
his  children,  to  form  them  for  a  life  of  usefol- 
■ess  and  virtue,  to  provide  for  them  situationt 
needful  for  their  subsistence  and  suited  to  their 
circumstances,  and  to  prepare  them  for  those 
•ituations;  he  has  a  right  to  such  authority, 
and  in  support  of  that  authority  to  exerdse  such 
discipline  at  may  be  necessary  for  these  pur. 
poses.  The  law  of  nature  acknowledges  no 
other  foundation  of  a  parent's  right  over  his 
children,  besides  his  duty  towards  them.  (I 
speak  now  of  such  rights  as  may  be  oiforoed 


by  coercion.)  This  rnaooiL  oontes  ^  pco*. 
pertyin  thor  persons,  or  natural  ^'^"hn 
over  them,  as  is  oommonly  supposed. 

Since  it  is,  in  general,  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  de^tnation  of  Aildren,  befive  they 
axe  capable  of  Judging  of  thdrown  hmpinessy 
parents  have  a  r^t  to  elect  ptofiBMiODS  fior 

As  the  mother  herself  owes  obedience  totlM 
father,  her  authority  must  submit  to  his.  In 
a  competition,  therefore,  of  oommands,  the  fru 
ther  is  to  be  obeyed.  Li  case  of  the  death  of 
either,  the  authority,  as  weU  as  duty,  of  both 
parents,  devolves  upon  the  survivor. 

These  rights,  always  following  the  duty,  be* 
long  likewise  to  guardians ;  and  so  moch  of 
them  as  is  delegated  by  the  parents  or  guar, 
dians,  belongs  to  tuton,  schooL-masters,  &c. 

From  this  principle,  ^  that  the  ruhts  of  pa- 
rents result  from  their  duty,"  it  ftulows  that 
parents  have  no  natural  right  over  the  lives  of 
their  children,  as  was  absurdly  allowed  to  Ro- 
man fathers ;  nor  any  to  eseraise  nnprofitable 
severities ;  nor  to  command  the  commission  of 
crimes :  for  these  rights  can  never  be  wanted 
for  the  purpose  of  a  parent's  duty. 

Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  have  paienti  any 
right  to  sell  their  children  into  slavery.  Up- 
on which,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  children  of  slaves  ara  not,,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  bom  slaves :  for,  as  the  master's  right 
is  derived  to  him  through  the  parent,  it  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  parent's  own. 

Hence  also  it  appears,  that  parents  not  on- 
ly pervert,  but  exceed,  their  just  authority, 
when  they  consult  their  own  ambition,  inte- 
rest, or  projudioe,  at  the  mantfest  ei^ense  of 
their  children's  happiness.  Of  which  abose  of 
parental  power,  the  following  are  instances : 
the  shutting  up  of  daughters  and  younger  sons 
in  nunneries  and  monasteries  in  order  to  pre- 
serve entiro  the  estate  and  ^gnlty  of  the  fa- 
mfly;  or  the  using  of  any  arts,  either  of  kind- 
ness or  nnkindnesB,  to  induce  them  to  make 
choice  of  this  way  of  life  themselves;  or,  in 
countries  where  the  clergy  are  prohibited  from . 
marriage,  putting  sons  into  the  church  for  the 
same  end,  who  ara  never  likely  either  to  do  or 
receive  any  good  in  it,  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  this  sacrifice;  the  wging  of  children  to 
marriages  from  which  theyara  averse,  with  the 
view  of  exalting  or  enriching  the  fimily,  or 
for  the  sake  of  connecting  estates,  parties,  or 
interesu ;  or  the  apposing  of  a  marriage,  ia 
which  the  child  would  probably  find  his  hi^ 
piness,  from  a  motive  o£  pride  or  avarice,  of 
family  hostility,  or  personal^que. 


CHAPTER  XL 

TBS  DUTY  OF  CHILDEEX. 

The  Duty  of  Children  may  lie  considered. 
1.  Puringchadhood.^'         T 
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n.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood, 
but  oontmue  in  their  father*!  family. 

in.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood, 
and  have  left  their  father's  family. 

L  IHmnfiehildkood. 

Childzen  mint  be  soppoeed  to  have  attained 
to  ume  degree  of  discretion  before  they  are  ca- 
pable of  any  duty-  There  ii  an  interval  of 
eil^t  or  nine  yeui  between  the  dawning  and 
the  matority  of  reason,  in  which  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  subject  th0  iiwUBation  of  children  to  many 
rcstndnts,  and  djrect  their  qiplication  tomany 
employments,  of  the  tendency  and  use  of  which 
ihey  cannot  judge ;  for  which  cause,  the  sub- 
nnsnon  of  cUldren  during  this  period  must  be 
nsdy  and  implicit,  with  an  exception,  how- 
ever, of  any  manifest  crime  which  may  be  com* 
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which  rebte  to  marriage,  or  to  the  iMce  of  a 


IL  4ftmrthe^haBe<atmn§diomtmhoodybia 
enUhme  in  iheir  father's  fmmi$f. 

If  childran,  when  they  are  grown  up,  vdhm. 
tarily  continue  members  of  their  fadier'a  ia. 
mily,  they  are  bound,  beside  the  genersl  duty 
of  gxatitude  to  their  parents,  to  observe  such 
regulations  of  the  iamilyas  the  iaUier  shall 
lypoint;  contribate  their  labour  to  its  sup. 
port,  if  required;  and  confine  theoiselves  to 
muh,  npenses  as  be  shall  allow.  The  oUiga* 
tion  would  be  the  same,  if  they  were  admitted 
into  any  other  £unily,  or  received  support  finm 


III.  Afiir  Ike^hoM  attained  Is 
and  hoot  1^  ibdr  faAer's/aadfy. 

In  this  state  of  the  relation,  the  duty  to  pa- 
rents is  simply  the  duty  of  gnititude;  notdif- 
ferent  i»  JMi^  finom  that  which  we  owe  to  any 
other  benefactor;  tndispfWM,  justsomnche^B- 
oeeding  other  oUigatioos,  by  how  much  a  pa- 
nnt  has  been  a  greater  benefiKtor  than  any 
other  friend*  The  services  and  attentions,  by 
which  filial  gratitude  may  be  testified,  can  be 
eauipiised  within  no  enumeration.  It  will 
show  itsdf  incompliances  with  the  wiU  of  the 
parents,  however  contrary  to  the  child's  own 
taAe  or  judgment,  provided  it  be  neither  cri- 
minal, nor  totally  inconsistent  with  his  happi- 
ness; in  a  constant  endeavour  to  promote 
their  enjoyments,  prevent  their  wishes,  and 
soften  their  anxieties,  in  small  matters  as  well 
as  in  great ;  in  asia'wting  them  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  in  fiotttributing  to  their  support,  ease, 
•r  better  accommodation,  when  their  circum- 
stances require  it ;  in  affording  them  our  com- 
pany, in  preference  to  more  amusing  engage 
menta  ;  in  waiting  upon  their  sicknen  or  de- 
crepitude ;  in  beairing  with  the  infirmities  of 
thdr  health  or  temper,  with  the  peevishness 
and  complaints,  the  unfashionable,  negligent, 
austere  manners,  and  offensive  habits,  which 
often  attend  ujpon  advanced  years  s  for  where 
must  old  age  nnd  indulgence,  if  it  do  not  meet 
with  ii  in  the  piety  and  partiality  of  children  ? 
Tho  most  serions  contentions  between  pa- 
RBta  and  their  children  are  those  commonly 


A  pannt  has,  in  no  case,  a  rifl^  to  destroy 
his  child's  happiness.  If  it  be  true,  therafoiv, 
diat.  there  eodst  such  personal  and  eocdnsivB 
attachmsnto  between  individuals  of  diiKBnnl 
sexes,  that  the  possession  of  a  partionkurmaB 
or  woman  ia  mani«ge  be  really  necessary  for 
die  child's  happfaiess  |  or,  if  it  be  true,  that  sa 
aversion  toa  particuhur  profiBSsion  may  be  in. 
vofautaryanduaoon<pierahlet  thenitwilllbl* 
low,  that  parents,  where  this  is  the  case,  oqght 
not  tounge  their  authority,  and  that  tha  child 
is  not  boinad  toobey  it. 

The  point  is,  to  discover  how  £»,  in  oaf 
particular  instance,  this  is  the  caae.  Whether 
the  fondness  of  lovers  ever  oontiaoes  with  sneii 
intensity,  and  sohn^,  that  the  soooess  of  their 
desires  constitutes,  or  the  diMppointment  af« 
iects,  any  oonsideBable  portion  of  their  hmi* 
nem,  oompaved  with  that  of  their  whole  Jtfe, 
it  isdifficult  to  determine:  bnft  there  eaa  be 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  not  one  half 
of  those  attachments,  whioh  yonag  people  ooia* 
ceive  with  so  much  haste  and  passion,  an  of 
this  sort.  I  believe  it  also  to  be  true,  that 
there  are  £sw  aversions  to  a  profession,  which 
resolution,  peneverance,ao|ivity  in  goingabont 
thaduty  of  it,  and,  above  all,  despair  of  chaag* 
lag,  will  not  subdue  s  yet  thereare  some  sodb. 
Wbanior^  a  child  who  rejects  his  pamts' 
judgment,  and  iS)  as  he  ought  to  be,  tenderof 
their  happiness,  owes,  at  least,  so  much  defer, 
ence  to  their  will,  as  to  try  fairiy  and  frith, 
lully,  in  one  case,  whether  time  and  absence 
will  not  oool  an  affection  which  they  disap- 
prove; and,  in  the  odier,  whether  a  longer  con- 
tinuance in  the  profeerion  which  they  have 
chosen  for  him  may  not  reconcile  him  to  it. 
The  whole  depends  upon  the  experiment  being 
made  on  the  child's  part  with  sincerity,  and 
not  merely  with  a  design  of  compassing  hia 
purpose  at  last,  by  means  of  a  simulated  and 
temporary  compliuoe.  It  is  the  natuie  oflove 
and  hatred,  and  of  all  violent  afbctions,  to  de. 
lude  the  mind  with  a  penuasion  that  we  shall 
always  continue  to  feel  them  as  we  feel  them 
at  present ;  we  cannot  conceive  that  they  wiU 
either  change  or  cease»  £xperience  of  similar 
or  greater  changes  in  ourselves,  or  a  habitof 
giving  credit  to  what  our  parents,  or  tutors, 
or  books,  teach  us,  may  control  this  persuasion, 
otherwise  it  renders  youth  very  untraetable  t; 
for  they  see  dearly  and  tmly  thist  it  is  impee  > 
Bible  they  should  be  happy  under  the  droom* 
stanoes  proposed  to  them,  in  their  present 
stateofmind.  After  a  aiooere  but  ineffcottial 
endeavour,  by  the  child,  to  aooemmodate  his 
inclination  to  his  parent's  pleasure,  he  ought 
not  to  suffer  in  his  parent's  affection,  or  in 
his  fortunes.  The  parent,  when  he  has  na. 
sonable  proof  of  this,  should  acquiesce ;  at  all 
evento,  the  diild  is  then  at  liberty  to  provUe 
for  bis  own  happiness.  C  r\r^n]f> 
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PimnttluMre  no  right  tottiip»tlMlrdilldt«B 
upon  marriafei  to  whkk  they  are  tifcrwt  nor 
•aght,  hk  way  ihape,  to  nMot  the  ehildi«i*s 
dlsobedienoa  to  nich  camiumdi.  This  ii  a 
diAsrent  cmo  fram  opporfng  a  Toatch  of  incfi- 
nudaOy  because  the  child^t  miwiyis  a  much 
hmntb  probable  conaeqiMBce ;  it  betng  eaaier  to 
2Te  without  a  penon  that  we  love,  than  wiUi 
one  whom  we  hate.  Add  to  this,  that  oon 
•ion  in  marriage  nenesiarily  leads  to  prevaHca* 
tionf  as  the  reloetant  party  promises  an  alfec. 
tion,  wliich  neither  ezbts,  nor  is  expected  to 
take  place  t  and  parental,  like  all  homan  an- 
thority,  ceases  at  the  point  where  obedience 
beoomes  criminaL 

In  the  abore-mentioned,  and  in  all  contests 
between  parents  and  children,  it  is  the  parent's 
duty  to  represent  to  tbe  diild  the  consequences 
ef  his  conduct;  and  it  will  be  found  his  best 
policy  to  represent  them  with  fidelity.  It  is 
usual  for  parents  to  eiaggerate  these  descrip. 
tions  beyond  probability,  and  by  exaggeration 
to  lose  sJl  credit  with  their  children ;  thus,  in 
»  great  measure,  defeating  their  own  end. 

Parents  are  forbidden  to  interfere,  where  a 
trust  is  reposed  personalty  in  the  son ;  and 
where,  conasquently,  the  son  was  expected,  and 
by  virtue  of  that  expectation  is  oUiged,  to  pur* 
sue  his  own  judgment,  and  not  Uiat  of  any 
other  t  as  is  the  case  with  judicial  magistrates 
In  the  execution  of  their  oAoe ;  with  members 
of  the  legislature  in  their  Totes ;  with  doctors 
where  preference  is  to  be  given  to  certain  pre- 
scribed qualifications.  The  son  may  assbt  his 
own  judgement  by  the  advioe  of  his  father,  or 
of  any  one  wbom  he  chooses  to  ccmsult :  but 
nis  own  judgement,  whether  it  proceed  upon 
knowledge  or  authority,  ought  finaUy  to  de- 
termine his  conduct. 

The  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  made  the  subject  of  one 
ef  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and,  as  such,  is 
recognised  by  Christ,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  moral  precepts  ef  the  I>ecalogue,  in  vari- 
ous places  of  the  OoepeL 

The  same  divine  Teacher's  sentiments  oon. 
ceming  the  relief  of  indigent  parents,  appear 
sufilciently  from  that  manly  and  deserved  Indig. 
nation  with  which  he  reprehended  the  wretched 
casuistry  of  the  Jewish  expositors,  who,  under 
the  name  <^  a  tradition,  had  contrived  a  me- 
thod  o(  evading  this  duty,  by  converting,  or 
pretending  to  convert,  to  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  so  much  of  their  property  as  their  dis. 
tressed  parent  might  be  entitled  by  their  law 
to  demand. 

Agrseably  to  this  law  of  Nature  and  Cfaristi. 
anity,  children  are,  by  the  law  of  En^and, 
bound  to  support,  as  well  their  immediate  pa- 
renti,as  their  grandfother  and  grandmother, 
or  remoter  anoostors,  who  stand  In  need  of 
support* 

4)MlMi09  to  parents  is  enjoined  by  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians  i  ^  Children  obey  your  pa- 


rents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  Is  right;**  and  m 
theColossianst  **  Children,  obey  tout  pannta 
In  all  things,  for  this  b  wdLpleaitng  onto  th# 
Lord*." 

By  the  Jewish  Jaw,  disobedienoe  to  parenta 
was  in  some  extreme  cases  c^tals  Dout. 
zxilS. 


BOOK  IV. 


DVTIXS  TO  OtriSXLTXS. 

This  division  of  the  subject  Is  retained 
merely  for  the  sake  of  me^oA,  by  whidi  tho 
writer  and  the  reader  are  equally  assisted.  To 
the  subject  itsdf  it  imports  nothing ;  for,  tho 
obligation  of  all  duties  being  fundanuntally  tho 
same,  it  matters  little  under  what  class  or  ti- 
tie  any  of  them  are  considered.  In  strictness, 
there  are  few  duties  or  crimes  which  terminate 
in  a  man*s  self;  and  so  far  as  others  are  af. 
ftoied  by  their  operation,  they  have  been  treat- 
ed of  in  some  article  of  the  preceding  book. 
We  have  reserved,  however,  to  this  hMd,  th« 
riffhtt  i^  M^f-d^fmot ;  also  theconsidenKtionof 
dmtustnnm  and  fuMdv,  as  onences  agamat 
that  care  of  our  faculties,  and  preservation  of 
onr  persons,  which  we  account  duties,  and  call 
thtnti  lo  otffsnMfi 


CHAPTER  L 

TBB   miOHTO  or   SZLr-DKFKirCK. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture we  might  lawfully  defend  the  most  inslgni. 
ficant  right,  provided  it  were  a  perfect  detenni. 
nate  right,  by  any  extremities  which  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  aggressor  rendered  necessary;. 
Of  this  I  doubt ;  because  I  doubt  whether  the 
general  rule  be  worth  sustaining  at  such  an 
expense ;  and  because,  apart  from  the  general 
conseqtienoe  of  yielding  to  the  attempt,  Hcan* 
not  be  contended  to  be  for  the  augmottatiatt 
of  human  happiness,  that  one  man  should  lose 
his  life,  or  a  limb,  nther  than  another  a  pen- 
nyworth  of  his  property.  Nevertheless,  per- 
fect righto  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their 
vahie;  and  it  is  hnpossible  to  ascertain  the  v». 
lue  at  which  the  liberty  of  using  extreme  vlo- 

^  *  Upon  which  two  phnaci."  this  It  ncht,'*aia4»**flbr 
thli  ItwdUfileulnffuntotWliOid,**  bdngund  bjr  8U 
FiMillnBMnMperibctlrMiallcl,  wmtj^bmrm,  ibsS 
moral  rsctltudc^  aadooofininitj  tolh«  Divln«wffl,w«e 
in  hli  appreboMlcn  tht  mm^^  ^y  VjO 
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luiea,  M  wdl  as  lie  cu,  between  die  ge&enl 
eonaequeDee  of  jleldings  And  the  perdcuhr  ef • 
ieotaf  xwistenea 

However,  this  right,  if  It  exif  t  in  e  ttote  of 
natora,  It  auapended  by  the  eataUiihment  of 
cbil  aodety  t  becauae  /Aeivty  other  remedies 
are  pcorided  against  attacks  upon  our  property, 
and  because  It  Is  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
salety  of  the  community,  that  the  prarentlon, 
ponlahment,  and  xedress  of  injuries,  be  adjust- 
ed by  pablic  laws.  Morsorer,  as  the  indlvi- 
dual  is  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his  right,  or 
of  a  compensation  for  hisright,  by  die  public 
strength,  it  is  no  less  equitable  than  CKpedient, 
that  he  should  submit  to  public  arbitradon  the 
kind,  as  weQ  as  the  measure,  of  the  satisfto- 
don  which  he  Is  to  obtain* 

There  is  one  case  in  which  all  eztrflmldes  are 
justifiable ;  namely,  when  our  life  is  assaulted, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  presermtion 
to  kill  the  assailant.  This  is  evident  in  a  sute 
ef  nature;  unless  It  can  be  shown,  that  we  are 
bound  to  prefer  the  aggressor's  life  to  our  own, 
that  Is  to  say,  to  love  our  enemy  bHttr  than 
eurselTes,  whidi  can  never  be  a  debt  of  jusdee, 
nor  any  where  i^vpears  to  beaduty  of  charity. 
Nor  Is  the  case  altered  by  our  living  in  ^riX 
aodety;  becanae,  by  the  supposidon,  the  laws 
of  sodcty  cannot  interpose  to  protect  us,  nor, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  compel  resdtution. 
This  liberty  is  restrained  to  cases  In  which  no 
other  probable  means  of  preserving  our  life  re» 
main,  as  flif^t,  calling  for  assbtanoe,  disarm* 
ing  the  adversary,  &&  Therule  holds,  whe- 
ther the  danger  proceed  from  a  voluntary  at- 
tack, as  by  an  enemy,  robber,  or  assassin ;  or 
from  an  involuntary  one,  as  by  a  madman,  or 
panon  sinking  In  the  water,  and  dragging  us 
aAer  him ;  or  where  two  persons  are  reduced 
to  »  situadon  in  which  one  or  both  of  them 
must  perish ;  as  in  a  shipwreck,  where  two 
seiie  upon  a  pbmk,  which  will  support  only 
one  t  ahhoogh,  to  say  the  truth,  these  extreme 
esses,  which  happen  seldom,  and  hardly,  when 
they  do  happen,  admit  of  moral  agency,  are 
scareelr  worth  mentioning,  much  less  disniss- 
ing  at  length. 

The  instance  which  approaches  the  nearest 
to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  which  seems  to 
Justify  the  same  extremities,  is  the  defence  of 
dmetttr. 

In  aU  other  casea.  It  appears  to  me  the  safest 
tocoosider  the  taking  away  of  life  as  authorised 
by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  person  who 
ukm  it  away,  as  in  the  dtnatlon  of  aminister 
or  caucutioner  of  the  law. 

In  which  view,  homicide,  in  England^  Is 
justifiable: 

1.  To  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
which,  when  eommitted,  would  be  punishable 
with  death.  Thus,  It  Is  hiwful  to  shoot  a 
highwayman,  or  one  attempdng  to  break  into 
a  bouse  by  night ;  but  not  so  if  the  attempt  be 
I  in  the  day-tune :  which  particular  dis- 


tlnedon,  by  a  eonsent  of  legUadon  diat  Is  r*. 
markaMe,  obtained  also  In  the  Jewish  law,  aa 
wdlas  in  the  laws  both  of  Greece  and  Komoi 

2.  In  necessary  endeavours  to  carry  the  law 
Into  execution,  as  in  suppressing  riots,  appre- 
hending maleftctors,  preventing  escapes,  ftcu 

I  do  not  know  that  the  law  holds  forth  ita 
authority  to  any  cases  besides  those  which  flOl 
within  one  or  other  of  the  above  desoripdons  % 
or,  that,  after  the  eseepdon  of  immediate  dan« 
gertolifeorchaadty,  thedestraotionof  s(hn« 
man  being  can  be  innocent  without  that  an« 
thority. 

The  rii^ta  of  war  art  not  here  taken  into 


CHAPTER  U. 

DKUITKBinrSSS. 

BKuxnirirxat  is  either  actoal  or  hablta« 
al ;  just  as  it  Is  one  thing  to  be  drunk,  and 
another  to  be  a  drunkard.  What  we  shall  de- 
liver upon  the  subject  must  principally  be  un- 
derstood of  »  AoMof  intcmperanoe ;  although 
perf  of  the  guilt  and  danger  described,  mav  be 
applicable  to  casual  cxesssss ;  and  a0  of  it  in 
a  certain  dipee,  forasmudi  as  every  habit  la 
only  a  repeddon  of  single  instanees. 

The  mischief  of  drunkenness,  from  which 
we  are  to  compute  the  guilt  of  it,  oonsitu  in 
following  thebadeffectst 

1.  It  betrays  most  consdtndons  either  to  es- 
trmvaganoes  of  anger,  or  sins  of  lewdness. 

2.  It  disqualifies  mcnfor  the  duties  of  their 
sudon,  both  by  the  temporary  diaorder  of  their 
faculdea,  and  at  length  by  a  constant  incapa. 
dty  and  stupefaction. 

3.  It  is  attended  with  expenses,  which  can 
often  be  ill  spared. 

4.  It  is  sure  to  occasion  nneasinem  to  the 
family  of  the  drunkard. 

6.  It  shortens  life. 

To  these  consequences  of  drunkenness  must 
be  added  the  peculiar  danger  and  mischief  ef 
the  ssoHtpk.  Drunkenness  Is  a  social  fesdve 
vice ;  apt,  beyond  any  vice  that  can  be  men- 
tioned, to  draw  in  others  by  the  example.  The 
drinker  collects  his  circle;  the  circle  naturally 
spreads;  ofthosewhoaredrawn  within  it,  many 
become  the  oorrupteis  and  centres  of  aeu  and 
circles  of  their  own ;  every  one  oountenandnspi 
and  perhaps  emulating  the  rest,  till  a  whom 
neighbourhood  be  infected  from  the  conti^gion 
of  a  single  example.  This  account  is  confifmed 
by  what  we  oftenobserve  of  drunkenness,  that  it 
b  a  Ax»/ vice ;  foimd  to  prevail  in  certain  conn- 
tries,  in  certain  distriots  of  a  country,  or  in  par* 
dcular  towns,  without  any  reason  to  be  given 
for  the  fashion,  but  that  it  had  been  introdttoed 
by  some  popular  examples.  With  this  observa- 
tion upon  the  spreading  qnalitv  of  drunken- 
ness, let  us  connea  a  remark  which  belongs  to 
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the mnttl wtik effects sbtiw iwfdU  Tlieoim. 
Mqeenott  of  a  vice,  Hke  the  tymptomi  of  a  dii- 
eate^  though  they  be  all  enmneiated  in  the  dfib 
■eription,  addom  aU  meet  m  the  mse  lubject. 
In  the  inttaiiee  under  oonsideiation,  the  age 
and  temperature  of  one  dmnkard  may  hare  lit- 
tle to  foar  firam  tnflamniatioDs  of  Init  or  aiig«' ; 
the  fortune  ofaieonnd  may  not  be  injured  by 
theexpanie;  athizdmayhairenofainilytobe 
disquieted  by  his  imgularttiflt;  and  a  fourth 
may  poosets  a  ooostitution  fortified  against  the 
poison  of  Strang  liquoTk  But  if,  as  we  always 
ought  to  do,  we  comprehend  within  theoonse- 
^uences  of  ouroondoct  the  mischief  and  ten- 
dency of  the  example,  the  above  drcnmstanccs, 
howerer  fortunate  for  the  individual,  will  be 
found  to  vary  the  guilt  of  his  intemperance 
less,  probably,  than  he  supposes.  The  moralist 
may  ezpostolata  with  him  thus  \  Although  the 
waste  of  time  and  of  money  be  of  small  imper. 
tanoe  to  you,  it-may  be  of  theutmost  to  some 
one  or  other  whom  your  society  corrupts.  Re- 
peated or  long-eontininedecKBBSses,  vHiichhurt 
not  your  health,  mav  be  fatal  to  your  oompan< 
ion.  Although  you  &Rve  neither  wife  or  (&}d, 
nor  parent,  to  lament  your  absence  from  hoene, 
er  expect  your  return  toit  with  terror ;  other 
fiunilies,  m  which  husbands  and  fathers  have 
been  invited  to  share  in  your  ebriety,  or  en- 
couraged to  imitate  it,  may  justly  lay  their  mi- 
sery or  ruin  at  your  door.  This  will  hold  good 
whether  the  person  seduced  be  seduced  imme- 
diately by  you,  or  the  vice  be  propagated  from 
you  to  him  through  several  intermediate  ex- 
ampies.  All  these  considerations  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assemble,  to  judge  truly  of  a  rioe  which 
usually  meets  with  milder  names  and  more  in- 
dnlgenoe  than  it  deserves. 

I  omit  those  outrages  upon  one  another,  and 
npon  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  drunken  revels  often  end ;  and 
also  those  deleterious  and  maniacal  effects 
which  strong  liquors  produce  upon  particular 
constitutions:  because,  in  general  propositi- 
ons concerning  drunkenness,  no  consequences 
should  be  induded^  but  what  are  constant 
enough  to  be  generdly  expected. 

Drunkenness  is  repeatedly  forbidden  by  St. 
Paul :  ^  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is 
excess.'*  **  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day, 
not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness.'*  ^  Be  not 
deceived;  neither  fomkators,  nor  dnmkardgj 
nor  revilen,  nor  extorttoners,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Ood."  Bphes.  r.  18;  Romans 
xiii.  13;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  The  same  apostle 
likewise  condeoms  drunkenness,  as  peculiarly 
Inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession  ;.- 
*^  They  that  be  drunken,  are  drunken  in  the 
night :  but  let  ns,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  so- 
ber." I  Thess.  V.  7,  &  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  argument ;  the  words  amount  to  a 
prohibition  of  drunkenness,  and  the  authority 
Is  ooncRUive. 

It  Is  a  question  of  some  importance,  how  far 


drunkenness  u  an  excuse  for  the  crimes  which 
the  drunken  person  oonunits. 

In  the  eohttion  of  this  questiott,  we  win  first 
suppose  the  drunken  person  to  be  altogether 
deprived  of  mond  agency,  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
reflection  and  foresight.  In  this  condition,  it 
b  evident  that  he  is  no  more  capable  of  guilt 
than  a  madman ;  although,  like  him,  he  may 
be  extremely  mischievous.  The  only  guih  with 
which  he  is  chargeable,  was  ineuned  at  the 
time  when  he  voluntarily  brought  himself  in- 
to this  situatien.  And  as  eveiyman  is respon- 
sible  for  the  consequences  ^ich  he  foresaw,  or 
might  have  foreseen,  and  for  no  other,  this 
guilt  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  probabffity 
of  such  consequences  ensuing.  fVom  which 
principle  results  the  following  rule,  viz.  that 
the  guilt  of  any  action  in  a  dnuiken  man  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  Kke 
action  in  a  tAer  man,  that  ^e  probability  of 
its  being  the  consequence  of  dfunkenness, 
bears  to  absolute  certainty.  By  virtue  of  this 
rule,  those  vices  which  are  the  kntnum  effects 
of  drunkenness,  either  in  general,  or  upon 
particular  constitutions,  are  in  all,  or  in  men 
of  such  constitutions,  neariy  as  criminal  as  if 
committed  with  all  their  fooalties  and  senses 
about  them. 

If  the  privation  of  reason  be  only-partial, 
the  guilt  will  be  of  a  mixed  nature.  For  so 
muf£  of  his  self-govemment  as  the  drankard 
retains,  he  is  as  responsible  then  as  at  any 
other  time.  He  is  entided  to  no  abatement 
bejfond  the  strict  proportion  in  which  his  mo- 
ral faculties  are  impaired.  Now  I  call  the 
guilt  of  the  crime,  if  a  sober  man  had  commit- 
ted it,  the  vAofe  guilt.  A  person  in  the  condi- 
tion we  describe,  incurs  part  of  this  at  the  in« 
stant  of  perpetration ;  and  by  bringing  him- 
self into  such  a  condition,  he  hicutred  that 
fkaction  of  the  remaining  part,  whk^  die  dan- 
ger of  this  consequence  was  of  ah  integral  cer- 
tainty. For  the  nke  of  illustration,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose,  that  a  man  loses  half  his 
moral  faculties  by  drunkenness ;  this  leaving 
him  but  half  his  responsibility,  he  incnit,  when 
he  commits  the  action,  half  of  the  whole  guHt. 
We  will  also  suppose  that  it  was  known  be- 
forehand, that  it  was  an  even  chance,  or  half 
a  certainty,  that  this  crime  would  follow  his 
getting  drunk.  This  makes  him  cbargeaMa 
with  half  of  the  remainder ;  so  that  altogether, 
he  is  responsible  in  three-fourths  of  the  guilt 
whidi  a  sober  man  would  have  incuired  by 
the  same  action. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  real  case  can  be  re- 
duced to  numbers,  or  the  calculation  be  ever 
made  with  arithmetical  precision ;  but  these 
are  the  principles,  and  this  the  rule  by  which 
our  general  admeasurement  of  the  guilt  of  such 
ofiHenoes  should  be  regulated. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  appears 
to  me  to  be  almost  always  ae^pidnd.  One  proof 
of  which  is,  that  It  is  apt  to  return  only  at 
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r  tlaui  tnd  plafiM :  as  after  dinner, 
,  on  the  maricet-day,  at  the 
L  tnch  a  company,  at  such  a 
iBTcn.  And  thk  may  be  the  reason  that,  if  a 
hafait  of  dmnkennese  be  ever  overcome,  it  is 
upon  aome  change  of  phce,  situation,  oom- 
pmy,  or  prolestlon.  A  man  sunk  deep  in  a 
habit  of  dnmkenness  will,  upon  such  occa- 
siiHia  as  these,  when  he  finds  himself  loosened 
from  the  assodatioDs  which  held  him  fast, 
tometfanesmakeaphmge,  andgetout.  In  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  it  is  well  worth 
wlule,  where  it  u  in  any  degree  practicable,  to 
change  onr  habitation  and  society,  for  the  sake 
of  tho  eiperiment. 

Babits  of  dronkenness  commonly  take  their 
rise  either  from  a  fondness  for,  and  connexion 
with,  aome  company,  or  some  companion,  al- 
ready addicted  to  this  practice ;  which  affords 
an  almost  irresistible  invitation  to  take  a  share 
in  the  indulgences  which  those  about  us  are 
enjoying  with  so  much  apparent  relish  and  de- 
I^^ ;  or  firam  want  of  regular  empbyment, 
whidi  Is  sore  to  let  in  many  superfluous  crav- 
ingi  and  customs,  and  often  this  among  the 
rest;  or,  lastly,  from  grief,  or  fatigue,  both 
wUdi  strongly  solicit  that  relief  which  ine- 
briating Uqoon  administer,  and  also  furnish  a 
spedoos  eacuse  for  complying  with  the  indina- 
tloo.  But  the  habit,  when  once  set  in,  is  con- 
tamed  by  different  motives  from  those  to  which. 
it  owes  its  origin.  Persons  addicted  to  exces- 
aite  drinking  suffer,  in  the  intervals  of  sobrie- 
ty, and  near  the  return  of  their  accustomed 
indnlgenoe,  a  fidntness  and  oppression  circa 
jwMSBSfdfa,  whkfa  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  pa- 
tience of  hnman  nature  to  endure.  This  is 
luaaDy  relieved  for  a  short  time  by  a  repeti- 
lion  of  the  same  eoccess ;  and  to  this  relief,  as 
to  the  removal  of  every  long-continued  pain, 
they  who  have  once  e3q)erienced  it,  are  urged 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  resistance.  This 
Is  not  all :  as  the  liquor  loses  its  tHmuhUy  the 
dose  mnst  be  increased,  to  reach  the  same  pitch 
of  alevatioai'or  ease ;  which  increase  propor- 
tiooably  accelerates  the  progress  of  all  the  ma- 
ladies that  drunkenness  brings  on.  Whoever 
refleocs  upon  the  violence  of  £e  craving  in  the 
advanoed  stages  of  the  habit,  and  the  fatal  ter- 
minatioii  to  which  the  gratification  of  it  leads, 
wiQ,  the  moment  he  perceives  in  himself  the 
ffnt  lymptama  of  a  growing  inclination  to  in- 
temperance, collect  his  resolution  to  this  point ; 
or  (what  po'hape,  he  will  find  his  best  securi- 
ty,)  amn  himsdf  with  some  peremptory  rule, 
as  to  the  times  and  quantity  of  his  indulgences. 
I  own  myself  a  friend  to  the  kying  down  of 
rales  to  ourselves  at  this  sort,  and  ri^y  abid- 
ing by  them.  They  may  be  exckimed  against 
as  atlfl;  bat  they  are  often  salutary.  Indefinite 
leaolntions  of  abstemiousness  are  apt  to  yield 
to  SESifroonftnary  occasions ;  and  edrirvionlmary 
ooGaaioaa  to  occur  perpetually.  Whereas,  the 
atricter  the  rule  is,  the  more  tenacious  we  grow 
of  h;  and  many  a  man  will  abstain  rather  than 


break  his  role,  who  would  not  easily  he  Wught 
to  exerdse  the  same  mortification  fzxim  higher 
motives.  Not  to  mention,  that  when  our  rule 
is  once  known,  we  are  provided  with  an  an- 
swer to  every  importunity. 

There  is  a  difference,  no  doubt,  between 
convivial  intemperance,  and  that  solitary  sot- 
tishness  which  waits  neither  for  company  nor 
invitation.  But  the  one,  I  am  afraid,  com- 
monly ends  in  the  other :  and  this  last  in  the 
basest  degradation  to  which  the  faculties  and 
dignity  of  human  nature  can  be  reduced. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

SUICIDE. 

Tbe&e  is  no  subject  in  morality  in  which 
the  consideration  of  general  eonaequeneet  is 
more  necessary  than  in  this  of  Suicide.  Par- 
ticular and  extreme  cases  of  suicide  may  be 
imagined,  and  may  arise,  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  the  particular  misdilef,  or 
from  that  consideration  alone  to  demonstrate 
the  guilt ;  and  these  cases  have  been  the  chitf 
occasion  of  confusion  and  doubtfulness  in  tl^e 
question :  albeit,  this  is  no  more  than  what  is 
sometimes  true  of  the  most  admowledged  vices. 
I  could  propose  many  possible  cases  even  of 
murder,  which,  if  they  were  detached  from 
the  general  rule,  and  governed  by  their  own 
particular  consequences  alone,  it  would  be  no 
easy  undertaking  to  prove  crimlnaL 

The  true  question  in  this  argument  is  no 
other  than  this :  May  every  man  who  chooses 
to  destroy  his  life,  innocently  do  so  ?  Limit 
and  distinguish  the  subject  as  you  can,  it  will 
come  at  last  to  this  question. 

For,  shall  we  say,  that  we  are  then  at  liber- 
ty to  commit  suicide  when  we  find  our  conti- 
nuance in  life  become  useless  to  mankind? 
Any  one  who  pleases,  may  make  himself  use- 
less ;  and  melancholy  minds  are  prone  to  think 
themselves  useless,  when  they  really  are  not  ' 
so.  Suppose  a  law  were  promulgated,  allowing 
each  private  person  to  destroy  every  man  he 
met,  whose  longer  continuance  in  the  world 
he  judged  to  be  uteless  ;  who  would  not  con- 
demn the  latitude  of  such  a  rule  ?  who  do^ 
not  perceive  that  it  amounts  to  a  permission 
to  commit  murder  at  pleasure  ?  A  similar  rule, 
regulating  the  right  over  our  own  lives^  would 
be  capable  of  the  same  extension.  Beside 
which,  no  one  is  tuelets  for  the  purpose  of  this 
plea,  but  he  who  has  lost  every  capacity  and 
opportunity  of  being  useful,  together  with  the 
possibility  of  recovering  any  degree  of  either ; 
which  is  a  state  of  mdi  complete  desUtution 
and  despair,  as  cannot,  I  believe,  be  predicated 
of  any  man  living. 

Or  rather,  shsll  we  say  that  to  depart  vo- 
luntarily out  of  life,  is  lawful  for  those  alone 
who  leave  none  to  lament  their  death  ?  If  this 
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««iU«nulMi  k  to  b0  taken  into  tbe  aoooimt 
•t  Jl,  the  subject  of  debate  will  be,  not  whe- 
ther there  are  any  to  sorrow  for  us,  but  whe- 
ther  their  sorrow  for  our  death  will  exceed 
that  which  we  should  suffer  by  oontinuin|^  to 
Uto.  Now  this  is  a  comparison  of  things  so 
Indeterminate  in  their  nature,  capable  of  so 
different  a  judgment,  and  concerning  which 
the  judgment  will  differ  so  much  accoriding  to 
the  state  of  Uie  spirits,  or  the  pressure  of  any 
present  amdety,  that  it  would  vary  little,  in 
liypochondriacal  eonstitutions,  from  an  un- 
qualified license  to  commit  suicide,  whenever 
the  distresses  which  men  felt,  or  fancied,  rose 
high  enough  to  oreroome  the  pain  and  dread 
of  death.  Men  are  never  tempted  to  destroy 
themselves  but  when  under  the  oppression  of 
■ome  ffrievous  uneasiness  t  the  restrictions  of 
the  rnlB  therefore  ought  to  apply  to  these  cases. 
But  what  effect  can  we  look  for  from  a  ride 
which  proposes  to  weigh  our  pain  against  that 
ef  another ;  the  misery  that  is  felt,  a^'nst 
that  which  is  only  conceived ;  and  in  so  cor- 
rupt  a  balance  as  the  party's  own  distempered 
iniagination  ? 

In  like  manner,  whatever  other  rule  you 
assign,  it  will  ultimately  bring  us  to  an  indis- 
criminate toleration  of  suicide,  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  danger  of  its  being  committed* 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  toleration :  evidently, 
the  loss  of  many  lives  to  the  community,  of 
which  some  might  be  useful  or  important ;  the 
affliction  of  manjf  families,  and  the  consterna- 
tion ciaUi  for  mankind  must  live  in  conti- 
nual alarm  for  the  fate  of  their  friends  and 
Nearest  relations,  when  the  restraints  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  withdrawn ;  when  every 
disgust  which  is  powerful  enough  to  tempt 
men  to  suicide,  shisll  he  deemed  sufficient  to 
Justify  it ;  and  when  the  follies  and  vices,  as 
well  as  the  ineviuble  calamities,  of  hiunan 
life,  so  often  make  existence  a  burthen. 

A  second  consideration,  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  is  this :  by  continuing 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  vir. 
tues  which  remain  within  our  power,  we  re- 
tain the  opportunity  of  meliorating  our  condi- 
tion in  a  future  state.  This  argument,  it  is 
true,  does  not  in  strictness  prove  suicide  to  be 
m  crime «  but  if  it  supply  a  motive  to  dissuade 
US  from  commiuing  it,  it  amounu  to  much  the 
tame  thing.  Now  there  is  no  condition  in 
liuman  life  which  is  not  capable  of  some  vir< 
tue,  active  or  passive.  Even  piety  and  resig- 
nation  under  the  sufferings  to  which  we  are 
called,  testify  a  trust  and  acquiescence  in  the 
Divine  counsels,  more  acceptable  perhaps,  than 
the  most  prostrate  devotion ;  aflbrd  an  edi- 
lying  example  to  all  who  observe  them ;  and 
may  hope  for  a  recompense  among  the  most 
arduous  of  human  virtues.  These  qualities 
are  always  in  the  power  of  the  miserable ;  in- 
deed of  none  but  uie  miserable. 

The  two  considerations  above  sUted,  bek>ng 


toancasesofiuiddawhatffi*.  Besidawhioh 
general  reasons,  eadi  cas^  will  be  aggravated 
by  its  own  proper  and  particq|ar  consequences ; 
by  the  duties  that  are  deserted  i  by  the  claims 
that  are  defrauded ;  by  the  loss,  affliction,  or 
disgrace,  which  our  death,  or  the  manner  of 
it^  causes  our  family,  kindre^  or  friends ;  by 
the  occasion  we  give  to  many  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  o/our  moral  and  religious  pfofessiona, 
and,  together  with  ours,  those  of  all  others ; 
by  the  reproach  we  draw  upon  our  order,  call- 
ing, or  sect ;  in  a  word,  by  a  great  variety  of 
evil  consequences  attending  upon  peculiar  si* 
tuations,  with  some  or  other  of  which  every 
actual  case  of  suicide  is  chargeaUe. 

I  refrain  from  the  oonmontopicsof  *'  deserting 
our  post,**  '*  throwing  up  our  trust,**  "  rush- 
ing uncalled  into  the  presence  of  our  Maker,** 
with  some  others  of  the  same  sort,  not  because 
they  are  common^  (for  that  rather  affords  a  pie. 
sumption  in  their  favour,)  but  because  I  do 
not  perceive  in  them  much  argument  to  which 
an  answer  may  not  easily  be  given. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursued  upon  the  subject 
the  light  of  nature  alone ;  taking  however  in- 
to the  account,  the  expectation  of  a  future  ex- 
istence, without  whidi  our  reasoning  upon 
this,  as  indeed  all  reasoning  upon  moral  ques- 
tions, is  vain :  we  proceed  to  inquire,  whether 
any  thing  is  to  be  met  with  in  Scripture,  which 
may  add  to  the  probability  of  the  coaelusions 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  support.  And 
here  I  acknowledge,  that  there  is  to  be  found 
neither  any  express  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion, nor  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
case  of  suicide  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
law  which  prohibited  murder.  Any  inference, 
therefore,  which  we  deduce  "from  Scr^ture, 
can  be  sustained  only  by  construction  and  im- 
plication :  that  is  to  say,  although  they  who 
were  authorised  to  instruct  mankind,  have  not 
decided  a  question  which  never,  so  far  as  af^ 
pears  to  us,  came  before  them  ;  yet  I  think, 
they  have  left  enough  to  constitute  a  presump- 
tion how  they  would  have  decided  It,  had  it 
been  proposed  or  thou|^t  o£ 

What  occurs  to  this  purpose,,  is  contained 
in  the  following  observations : 

I.  Human  life  is  spoken  of  as  a  term  assign* 
ed  or  prescribed  to  us  t  ^^  Let  us  run  with  pa- 
tience the  race  that  is  set  before  us.'*— «.^'  I 
have  finished  my  course.**—^  That  I  may  fi- 
nish my  course  with  joy.** — **  Ve  have  need 
of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will 
of  God,  ye  might  receive  thepromisei**.--Theaa 
expressions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  determine 
the  duration  of  our  lives  for  ounelves.  If  this 
were  the  case,  with  what  propriety  eould  life 
be  called  a  race thaiii  Met  Htforeuis  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  **•  evr  eourm  i**  that  ib^  the 
course  set  out  or  appointed  to  us  ?  The  re- 
maining quoutioa  is  equally  strong  :-^^^  That 
after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  GcmI,  ye  mi^ht 
receive  the  promiscb.**  The  most  natural  b 
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ing  diat  CMi  be  given  to  the  wonb,  ''after  ye 
hftv«  4oae  the  will  of  Gfod,"  is,  after  ye  hair^ 
dinfaafi^  the  daties  of  Ufe  so  long  as  6od  ia 
pkaaad  ta  eontinue  you  in  it.  Aooording  to 
vhkh  interpietation,  the  text  militates  strong- 
ly against  suicide :  and  they  who  reject  tHs 
paraphraaey  will  pleue  to  propose  a  better. 

%  Then  is  not  one  q[tiaKty  which  Christ 
and  hie  apoetles  incolcate  npon  their  followers 
BO  often,  or  so  esomestly^  as  that  of  patience 
nnder  affliction.  Now  this  virtue  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measore  saperseded,  and  the 
eshoitationa  to  it  might  have  been  ^Nired,  if 
the  dMplea  of  his  rdigion  had  been  at  liber- 
ty  to  ipdt  the  world  as  soon  as  they  grew  wetn^ 
of  the  fli  nsage  which  they  received  in  it.-^ 
When  the  ev3s  of  life  pressed  sore,  they  were 
to  look  ftnrward  to  a  '^  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  gtery  ;••  they  were  to  receive 
them^  **  as  diasteningsof  the  Lont,**  as  inti- 
DatJooB  of  his  care  axid  love :  by  these  and  the 
like  reflections  they  were  to  support  and  im- 
prove  themadves  under  their  suiBrerings ;  but 
not  a  hint  has  any  where  escaped  of  se^ng 
rslief  ia  a  voluntary  death.  The  following 
text  in  portieQlaf  strongly  combats  all  impa- 
tience of  distress,  of  wUdi  the  greatest  is  that 
whicb  prompts  to  acts  of  suicide : — *^  Consider 
Him  tlttt  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
againat  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint 
in  yoor  minds.**  I  wonld  offer  my  comment 
npon  this  pSMsagr,  in  these  two  queries ;  first, 
Whether  a  Chnsdan  convert,  who  had  been 
impAed  by  thecontinuance  and  urgency  of  his 
samBrings  to  destroy  his  own  life,  wotild  not 
have  bMOL  thoogitt  by  the  author  of  this  text 
•*  to  haive  been  weary,"  to  have  '*  famted  in 
Ilia  mhid,*'  to  have  fallen  off  from  that  example 
^HiJck  is  here  proposed  to  the  meditation  of 
Christfana  in  distress?  And  yet,  secondly, 
Whether  such  an  act  would  not  have  been  au 
tended  with  aff  the  cimmratances  of  mitiga- 
tkm  which  can  excuse  or  extenuate  suicide  at 
Iki8d*y? 

ft.  The  eoMiaef  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the 
Christiana  of  the  apostolic  age,  affords  no  ob- 
aonro  indieadon  of  their  sentiments  upon  this 
point.  They  lived,  we  are  sure,  in  a  confirm- 
ed pemaakm  of  the  existence,  as  well  as  of  the 
hnppinesB,  of  a  future  state.  They  experienc- 
ed in  this  world  every  extremity  of  external  in- 
jooryaod  distress.  To  die,  was  gain.  The 
cfasmge  which  death  brought  with  it  was,  in 
their  expectation,  infinitely  beneiiciaL  Yet  it 
never,  that  we  can  find,  entered  into  the  in- 
tentkn  of  one  of  them  to  hasten  this  change 
by  an  act  of  soidde ;  firera  which*it  is  difficult 
tasBT  what  motive  could  have  so  universally 
withndd  them,  except  an  apprehension  of  some 
■nhmfiihiasa  in  the  expedient. 

Having  atated  what  we  have  been  able  to 


collect  in  opposition  to  the  lawfulness  of  sui- 
cide, by  way  of  direct  proo^  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  opoi  a  separate  controversy  with  all 
the  argmnents  which  are  made  use  of  to  defend 
it;  whieh  would  only  lead  us  into  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  offeced  ahpsady.  The  follow, 
ing  argument,  however,  being  somewhat  more 
aitificuJand  imposing  than  uerest,  as  wellaa 
distinct  from  the  general  consideration  of  the 
subject,  eannot  so  properly  be  passed  over.  If 
we  deny  to  the  individual  a  right  over  his  own 
life,  it  seems  unpossible,  it  is  said,  to  reconcile 
with  the  law  of  natnie  that  right  which  the 
state  claims  and  exercises  over  Uie  lives  of  ita 
subjects^  when  it  ordains  or  inflicts  capital  pu- 
nishments. For  this  right,  like  all  oUier  just 
authority  in  the  state,  can  only  be  derived  fnnn 
the  compact  and  virtual  consent  of  the  citizens 
which  compose  the  state;  and  it  seems  self- 
evident,  if  any  principle  in  morality  be  so,  that 
no  one,  by  his  consent,  can  transfer  toanothev 
a  right  which  he  does  not  possess  himself.  It 
will  be  equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  po- 
wer of  the  state  to  commit  its  subjectato  th^ 
dangers  of  war,  and  to  expose  their  lives  with* 
out  scruple  in  the  field  of  battle ;  espedally  ba, 
offensive  hostilities,  in  which  the  privileges  oC 
self-defence  cannot  be  pleaded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  truth :  and  still  more  difficult  to 
explain,  how  in  such,  or  in  any  dxcumstancea^ 
prodigality  of  Hfe  can  be  a  virtue,  if  the  preaer- 
vation  of  it  be  a  duty  of  our'nature. 

This  whole  reasoning  sets  out  from  one-er- 
ror,  namely,  that  the  state  acquires  its  right 
over  the  life  of  the  subject  fzom^  the  siibjeot^s 
own  consent,  aa  a  part  of  what  originally  and 
personally  belonged  to  himself^  and  which  h4 
has  made  over  to  his  governors.  The  truth 
is,  the  state  derives  this  right  neither  from  tho 
consent  of  the  subject,  nor  through  the  me« 
dium  of  that  consent;  but,  as  I  may  say,  im* 
medfately  from  the  donation  of  the  Deity^ 
Finding  that  such  a  power  in  the  sovereign  of 
the  commtmity  is  expedient,  if  not  ne^essary^ 
for  the  community  itself,.it  ia  justly  presumed 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  the  sovereign  shoulA 
possess  and  exercise  it.  It  is  this  pntumptiom 
which  constitutes  the  right;  it  is  the  same 
indeed  which  constitutes  every  others  and  i€ 
there  were  the  like  reasona  to  authop^  the 
presumption  in  the  case  of  private  persons, 
suicide  would  be  as  justifiable  as  war,,  or  ca- 
pital executions.  But  until  it  can  be  shown 
that  Uie  power  ever  hnaan  life  may  be  con- 
verted to  the  same  advantage  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  over  their  own,  as  in  those  of  th% 
state  over  the  lives  of  its  subjects,  and  that  it 
may  be  entrusted  with  equsi  safety  to  bo^, 
thm  is  no  room  for  arguing,  from  the  exist* 
ence  of  such  a  rii^t  in  the  laHer,  t»  the  lew 
leration  of  it  in  the  former. 
Q 
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Twnor,  tboiiM  coEpect  that  towirdt 
wUob,  liy  a  nstanl  impolM,  or  by  the 
ible  order  of  our  oomtitutioo,  2m  h«f 
ediii  to  pay  (o  erery  othfir  bong onirl 


BCX)K  V. 

OtmXB  T0WABB8  COD. 

CHAPTER  L 
MTinoK  or  THxn  dittixs. 

Iir  one  eenie,  tmrr  dvty  is  a  doty  towards 
God,  einee  it  la  hiiiHll  which  makes  it  a  duty : 
but  then  are  soma  dntiea  of  which  Ood  is  the 
aljeot,  as  wdl  aa  the  author ;  and  them  are 
^eooUarly,  and  in  a  more  appropriated  sense, 
ealled  AiiiM  loceorvb  God 

That  rflent  piety,  whidi  consists  in  ahablt  of 
tradng  out  ^  €2raator*B  wisdom  and  goodness 
In  the  objeels  aroond  OS,  or  in  the  history  of  his 
tepensatiims  ;  of  reforing  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  to  his  bounty,  and  of  resorting  in  our 
disti'iaees  to  his  socconr ;  nay  possibly  be  more 
aeoej^taUe  to  the  Dehy  than  any  visible  ezpres* 
aions  of  derotion  whatever.  Yet  these  latter, 
(wUoh,althdQgh  tfaeymsy  be  exoelled,  are  not 
mpefseded,  by  the  former,)  compose  the  only 
pttt  ef  the  tnbject  which  admits  of  direction  or 
disipiisitian  from  a  moralist. 

Oar  duty  towards  Ckod,  so  far  as  it  is  erter- 
AalfiadtTiMdintowort^iandrnwrenos.  Ood 
Isthehmnediataobjeetof  boA;  and  the  dif- 
iMVBoe  between  themlSfthaxtheoneconsisU 
la  aetien,  the  edmr  In  fbthearanoe.  When  we 
g»lb  ohorohim  theLoid*8  day,  led  thither  by 
a  sense  of  dnty  towards  Ood,  we  perform  an 
afet  ef  wmidbip  t  when,  from  Uie  same  motive, 
ire  net  In  a  journey  upon  that  day,  we  dls- 
eluuge  a  dnty  of  reverence^ 

Blvliia  wonhip  is  made  up  of  adoration, 
Aaadugiving,  and  pFayer..-But,  as  what  we 
hatre  to  offer  conoerning  the  two  former  may 
be  obadrted  of  pray«-,  we  shall  make  that  the 
title  of  the  foOowingehapteiv,  and  the  direct 
wfcjec^  dooBt  oeftgderation. 


same  mav  be  said  of  thanksglviqg. 
Prayer  Ekewue  is  necessary  to  keep  uy  in 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  TH«  VUrr  AKD  OF  TH«  IFFlCACY  OF 
FBATXm,  SO  FAft  AS  TBS  iAXS  APPtAB 
FBOM  YHX  IIOBT  OF  ITATUftX. 

Waxy  ooeman  desires  to  obtain  any  thing 
of  another,  he  betdces  himself  to  entreaty ; 
and  this  may  be  observed  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world.  Now,  what 
it  universal,  may  be  csJled  natural;  and  it 
seems  pvobable  that  Ood,  as  our  supreme  go- 


the  maods  of  mankind  a  sense  c£  Ood*s  4 

cy  in  the  univene,  and  of  their  own  depeedea. 

cy  upon  him. 

Yet,  after  sB,  the  duty  of  prayer  depends 
upon  its  .efficacy :  for  I  amfess  n^yself  unable 
to  oonceiTe,  how  any  man  can  pray,  or  be  ohli. 
gq^  to  pray,  who  expects  nothing  from  his 
prayers ;  but  who  is  persuaded,  at  the  tirao 
he  utters  his  request,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
produce  the  smallest  impression  upon  the  ba^ 
ing  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  advantage  to 
himself.  Now,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  imports, 
that  we  obtain  something  in  oonsetiuenee  of 
praying,  which  we  should  not  have  received 
wiUiout  prayer;  agiuixt  aU  ezpecution  ef 
which,  the  following  objection  has  been  often 
and  seriously  alleged:  *^  If  it  be  most  agreeaUe 
to  perfect  wisdom  and  justice  that  we  should 
receive  what  we  desire,  God,  as  perfectly  wise 
and  just,  will  give  it  to  us  without  asking ;  if 
it  be  not  agreeable  to  these  attributes  of  hie 
nature,  our  entreaties  cannot  move  him  to 
give  it  us,  and  it  were  impious  to  expect  that 
they  should."  In  fewer  words,  thns  s  ^  If 
what  we  request  be  fit  for  us,  we  shall  have  it 
without  praying;  if  it  be  not  fit  for  ua,  w« 
cannot  obtain  it  by  praying.*'  This  objection 
admits  but  of  one  answer,  namdy,  that  it  may 
be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to  grant  that 
to  our  prayers,  which  it  would  not  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  same  wisdom  to  have  given 
us  without  praying  for.  But  what  virtue,  yea 
win  ask,  is  Uiere  in  prayer,  which  should  make 
a  favour  consistent  with  wisdom,  which  would 
not  have  been  so  without  it?  To  this  question, 
which  contains  the  whole  difficulty  attending 
the  subject,  the  following  possibilities  are  ou 
fered  in  reply : 

1.  A  favour  granted  to  prayer  may  be  moi« 
apt,  on  that  very  account,  to  produce  good  ef- 
fects upon  the  person  obliged.  It  may  hold 
in  the  Divine  bounty,  what  experienoe  has 
raised  into  a  proverb  in  the  collation  of  human 
benefits,  that  what  is  obtained  without  aakia^ 
is  oftentimes  received  without  gratitude. 

2.  It  may  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Deity  to  withhold  his  favours  till  they  be 
asked  for,  as  an  expedient  to  encourage  devo* 
tion  in  his  rational  creation,  in  order  thereby 
to  keep  up  and  circulate  a  knowledge  and 
sense  of  their  dependency  upon  him* 

3.  Prayer  has  a  natural  tendency  to  amsaid 
the  petitioner  himself;  and  thus  to  bring  him 
within  the  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity 
has  prescribed  to  the  dispensation  of  his  fa 
vours. 

If  theee,  or  any  other  assignable  snpposi- 
tkms,  serve  to  remove  the  ^yparent  repugnanry 
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Wtwitfn  ;^bjejhi<^|t  of  j^etjind  t^  cbaipjC, 
tfer  of  ttie  fmty,  it  is  ^noiigli^  for  theiqi^ 
6oa  wit&  iixB  petitioner  U  not  (rfim  whifikj 
oot  of  many  motives,  Ood  nmy  grant  biii  jpe-i 
titioiD,  or  an  what  particular  manner  lie  is  mov- 
ed  by  the  tapplications  of  his  creatures ;  but 
vhethcr  it  be  consistent  with  his  nature  to  be 
mo^ed  at  all,  and  whether  there  be  any  con- 
coraUe  motives  wfai^  may  djspoee  the  Divine 
Win  to  grant  tfie  petitioner,  what  he  wanta, 
19  oonsemienpeof  his  prajring  for  l^^  It  is  s^iffi- 
doitfiar^he  petiti<H)er,,that  he  gain  his  end. 
It  ia  not  necessary  to  devotion,  perhaps  not  very 
eozoisteiit  with  it,  that  the  circuit  of  gwwbs, 
by  which  his  prayers  prevail,  should  be  known 
to  the  petitioner,  much  less  that  th^  should 
be  present  to  his  imagination  at  the  time»  AU 
tluit  is  necessary  is,  that  there  be  no  impossi- 
bility apprehended  in  the  matter. 

Thxjm  mnch  must  be  conceded  to  the  object 
tion :  that  prayer  cannot  reasonably^  be  offer- 
ed to  God  with  all  the  same  views,  wi^  ;vhich 
we  ofientimcii  address  our  entreaties,  u>  men? 
(views  which  are  not  commonly  or  eaaily  se« 
parated  from  it,)  vis.  to  inform  them  pf  our 
wants  and  desires ;  to  tease  them  out  by  im- 
pOTtuniWf  to  work  upon  their  indolence  or 
compassion,  in  prder  to  persuade  ^em  to  do 
what  they  ou|^t  tt>  have  done  before,  or  ought 
liot  to  do  at  alL 

But  suppose  there  existed  a  prince,  who  was 
known  by  his  subjects  to  act,  of  his  own  aCi. 
cord,  always  and  invariably  for  the  best ;.  thc( 
situatioa  of  a  petitioner,  who  solicited  a  tavpur 
Otr  pardon  from  such  a  prince,  would  sufficient- 
ly reeemble  ours :  and  the  question  with  him, 
afe  witik  ns,  woul4  be,  whether,  the  character 
rf  the  prince  being  considered,  there  remain- 
ed any  chance  that  he  should  ob^in  from  him 
by  prayer,  what  he  would  not  have  received 
without  it,  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  cha- 
racter of  audi  a  prinde  would  necessarily  ez- 
dnde  the  effect  of  his  subject^s  prayers ;  for 
When  that  prince  reflected  that  the  earnest- 
ness and  humility  of  the  supplication  had  ge- 
neiBted  in  the  suppliant  a  frame  of  mind,  up- 
on which  the  pardon  or  favour  asked  would 
prodooe  a  permanent  and  active  sense  of  gra- 
titude; that  the  granting  of  it  to  prayer  would 
pot  others  upon  praying  to  him,  and  by  that 
Hieans  preserve  the  love  and  submission  of  his 
tabjects,  upon  which  love  and  submission  their 
own  happiness,  as  well  as  his  glory,  depended ; 
that,  beside  that  the  memory  of  the  particular 
kindnwa  would  be  heightened  and  prolonged 
by  ibm  anxiety  with  which'  it  had  been  sued 
rar,  prtfyer  had  in  other  respects  so  disposed 
and  prcpaied  the  mind  of  the  petitioner,  as  to 
ttoder  ciqiable  of  future  services  him  who  be- 
ion  was  luijualified  for  any :  n:iight  Hot  that 
prince,  I  say,  although  he  proceeded  upon  no 
dthcr  oonnderations  than  the  strict  rectitude 
■ad  expediencv  of  the  measurt,  grant  a  favour 
or  paHoa  to  tSu  t/UMy  Which  he  did  not  grant 
lo  mmikiTf  who  was  too  proud,  too  lazy,  or  too 
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Wy».tof)LW4iffeiwl  whetl^hQ  seoeireditor 
nfv^  an  pPQ  insensibln.of  the.  aovera^*ii  abso- 
lute upwer  to  giv^i  or  to  withhold  it,  ev4)r  to 
Mk  for  it  ?  or  .^ven  .to  tba  pW/iaNf&lr,  .who, 
from  an  opinion.^  %he  fruitj^ness  of  aU  ad- 
dressee to  a  prince;  of  the  <^iaract»r  which  he 
hfidfonned  tohjffudf,  refused  in  his  own  exam* 
|4^  and  diaooiuiiged  i^pthers,  aQ outward  re-  • 
turps  of  gratitude,  aduiowledcpoent  of  dui* 
ty,  or  application  to  the  soverdgn*a  mercy  or 
iMunty;  the  disuse  of  which,  (fleeing  affeo- 
tlona  do  not  long  subsist  whi(^  are  never  es- 
|>rpBsed)  was  fellowed  by  a  decay  ef  loyalty  and 
|Beal  amongst  his  subjects,  and  threatened  to 
^nd  in  a  foigetfuluess  of  his  rights,  ^  a  oon» 
tempt.of  his  authority  ?  These,  together  with 
other  assignaUp  oooMderatioiw,  and  soiae  per^ 
hapa  inscrutable^  a^id  even  inoonoeivable,  by 

^ persona  upon  whom  his  will  was  .to  be.«|[<» 
led,  might  pass  in  the  mind  of  the.  prince,,* 
uid  move  his  counsels  ;  whilst  nfHhing^  in.thi» 
aean  time,  dwelt  ia  thepetitioper'a  thoiigkts»> 
i>uta  sense  of  his  own  grief  and  wantst  of  the:' 
lower  and  gocdiiess  firom  which  afeae  he  wiia 
o  look  for  relipf  i  and.  of  his  obligation  to^o* 
leavonr,  by  future  ob^dieiwe,  to  xender  thtS 
>erson  propitious  to  Wa  happiness,  iu  whee»-  , 
ifmds,  and  at  the  disposal  of  whose  mercy,  h» 
found  hims^  to  be. 

The  objfBctiaii  to  ptayer  suppoaesythat  a  per- 
fectly wise  being  muat  necessarily  be  uaeoEor- 
iible:  but  where  b  the  proof,  that  kiajfordlnlUs^ 
is  any  part  of  periisct  wisdom ;  esperially  of 
that  wisdoni  which  is  explained  to  consist  in 
bringing  about  the  most  benefidal  enda  by  th» 
wiseat  meians  ? 

The  objection  likewise  assumes  another  prin- 
ciple, which  is  attended  with  oonsideral^le  dUQU 
cuity  and  obscurity,  namely,  that  upon  every 
occasion  there  is  «m,  and  anlv.eiif^  mode  of 
feting /or  Aehnis  and  that  the  Divine  Will 
is  neocwarfly  determined  and  eonfii^ed  to  that 
mode :  both  which  positions  presump  a  know- 
ledge of  universal  nature,  much  beyond  what 
we  are  capable  of  attaining.  Indeed,  when  wa 
apply  to  Uie  Divine  Nature  such  expressiona 
^  these,  *'  God  mutt  always  do  what  i^  right," 
*'  God  eamwiy  from  the  moral  perfection  and 
necessity  of  his  nature,  act  otherwise  than  for 
tjhe  best,**  we  ought  to  apply  them  with  much 
indetemunateness  and  reserve  f  or  rather,  we 
ought  to  confess,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  subject  out  of  the  reiftch  of  our  apprenen. 
sion ;  for,  in  our  apprehension,  to  be  under  m 
necessity  of  acting  according  to  any  rule,  ia 
inconsistent  with  free  agency  ;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  which  we  can  understand,  whether 
the  necessity  be  internal  or  external,  or  that 
the  rule  is  the  rule  of  perfect  rectitude • . 

But  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  prayer  without  the 
proof,  we  are  told,  which  can  alpnp  in  such  a 
subject  produce  conviction, — ^the  confirmatiou 
of  experience.  Concerning  the,  appeal  to  ex- 
perience, I  shall  content  myself  with  this  re- 
mark, that  if  prayer  were  suffered  to  disturb 
G2  ! 
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Ui6  ordflr  of  Moond  OMum  appolntad  in  the 
onivarMy  too  miidi,  or  to  prodtwe  iti  effiaoti 
wHh  the  HBDO  v^pilarfty  that  Chof  do,  U  would 
iatrodnoe  a  efaaage  into  human  aflUn^  wfalofa 
In  fame  important  raipeots  woold  be  evidently 
f«r  the  wone.  Who,  lor  eiample,  wodU  la- 
boor,  if  hifl  neoenitiee  eonld  be  rappUed  with 
equal  certainty  by  prayer  ?  How  few  would 
oontain  within  any  bounda  of  moderation  thoee 
pamiona  and  pleaanrei,  which  at  praent  are 
cheeked  only  by  diaeaM,  or  the  dread  of  it,  if 
piayer  would  infallibly  rmtorehealth  ?  Inshcnt, 
if  the  efficacy  of  pr^er  were  to  constant  and 
obienrahle  as  to  be  relied  upon  b^fbr^tand^  it 
is  easy  to  forene'that  the  conduct  of  mankind 
would,  in  proportion  to  that  reliance,  become 
careless  and  disorderly.  It  is  possible,  in  the 
natoreof  things,  that  our  prayers  may,  in  many 
Inttanoss,  be  dBcadons,  and  yet  our  experience 
of  their  efficacy  be  dubious  and  obscure.  There- 
ibre,  if  the  light  of  nature  instruct  us  by  any 
otfier  aiguments  to  hope  fbr  eflfisct  from  pray- 
er;  still  more,  if  the  Soriptures  authorise  these 
hopes  by  promises  of  aooeptanoe ;  it  seems  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  caUing  in  question  the 
reality  of  such  eflfeets,  thatoorobserrationsof 
them  are  amb^oous ;  espeelally  since  it  ap. 
pears  probable,  tiiat  tUs  ritry  ambignitv  is  ne. 
oassary  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  human 
life. 

But  some,  whose  objections  do  not  ezdade 
an  prayer,  are  offended  with  the  mode  of  prayer 
in  use  amongst  u%  and  with  many  of  the  suh- 
Jects  which  are  almost  uniTersally  introduced 
into  publie  worship,  and  recommended  to  pri- 
Tftto  derotion.  To  pray  for  particular  farours 
bv  name,  is  to  dictate,  it  has  been  said,  to  Di- 
▼me  wisdom  and  goodness :  to  intercede  for 
otfien,  espedally  for  whole  nations  and  em. 
pirss,  is  still  wone ;  it  is  to  presume  that  we 
Dossess  such  an  interest  with  the  Deity,  as  to 
be  aUe,  by  our  applicstions,  to  bend  the  most 
important  of  his  counsels ;  and  that  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  and  even  the  prosperity  of 
comnmnities,  is  to  depend  upon  this  Interest, 
and  upon  our  diolosL  Now,  how  unequal  so- 
ever our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  economy 
may  be  to  the  tohition  oi  this  difficulty,  which 
I'eqttlres  perhaps  a  comprehension  of  the  entire 
plan,  and  of  all  the  ends  of  Ood^t  moral  govern, 
ment,  to  explain  satisfactorily,  we  can  under, 
stand  one  thing  concerning  it :  that  it  is,  after 
all,  nothing  mora  than  the  making  of  one  man 
the  instrument  of  happiness  and  misery  to  ano- 
ther ;  whic^  ts  perfiictly  of  a  piece  with  the 
course  and  order  that  obtain,  and  which  we 
must  beUere  were  intended  to  obtain,  in  hu- 
man aAilrs.  Why  noay  we  not  be  assisted  by 
the  prayers  of  other  men,  who  are  beholden  for 
oiir  jo^port  to  their  labour  ?  Why  may  not  our 
happiness  be  made  in  some  cases  to  depend  up- 
on tne  intercession,  as  it  certainly  does  in  many 
Upon  the  good  offices,  of  our  ndghbours?  The 
happinesr  and  misery  of  great  numbers  we  see 
oltentlmes  at  the  disposal  of  one  man*s  choice. 


or  liable  to  be  mudi  affiMtod  by  his  oondneC  t 
what  greater  difficulty  is  there  in  supfMaing, 
that  the  prayers  of  an  indlTidoal  may  avert  a 
ealsBsiity  from  multitudes,  or  be  accepted  to  the 
benefit  of  whole  communities  ? 


CHAPTER  m. 

or  TRS  DVTT  Aim  CFFICACr  OF  PmATCK 
AS  mXFKSSEirTKD  IK  SCKIFTtnUE. 

Thv  reader  will  have  observed,  that  the  re- 
flections  suted  in  the  preceding  diapter,  what- 
ever truth  and  welgln  they  may  be  allowed  to 
contain,  rise  many  of  them  no  higher  than  to 
nogative  arguments  In  favour  of  tiie  propriety 
of  addressing  prayer  to  CFod.  To  preve  that 
the  efficacy  cS  prayers  is  not  inoonsisteot  with 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  does  not  prove  that 
prayen  are  actually  efficadoiis  r  and  &i  (he 
want  of  that  unequivocal  testimony,,  which  ez» 
perience  alone  could  aflbrd  to  this  point,  (hut 
which  we  do  not  possess,  and  have  sston  good 
reason  why  we  are  not  to  expect),  the  Hght  of 
nature  leaves  us  to  controverted  pnAabifities, 
drawn  from  the  impulse  by  which  mankind 
have  been  almost  universally  prompted  to  de- 
votion, and  from  some  henefidal  purposes, 
which,  it  is  conceived,  may  be  better  answer, 
ed  by  the  audience  of  prayer  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  communicating  the  same  blessings. 
The  revelations  which  we  deem  authentic^ 
completely  supply  this  defectof  natural  religion* 
They  require  prayer  to  Ood  as  a  duty ;  and 
they  contain  positive  assurance  of  its  efficacy 
and  acceptance.  We  could  have  no  reasonable 
motive  for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  without  be- 
lieving that  it  may  avail  to  the  rdief  of  our 
wants.  This  beli^  can  only  be  founded,  tu 
ther  in  a  sensible  experience  ofthe  eflect  of 
prayer,  or  in  promises  of  acceptance  signified 
by  Divine  authority.  Our  knowledge  would 
have  come  to  us  in  the  former  way,  less  capa- 
ble indeed  of  doubt,  but  subjected  to  the  abuses 
and  inconveniences  briefly  described  above ;  in 
the  latter  way,  that  is,  by  authorised  significa- 
tions  of  Ch)d*8  general  disposition  to  hear  and 
answer  the  devout  supplications  of  his  crea- 
tures,  we  are  encouraged  to  pray,  but  not  to 
place  such  a  dependence  upon  prayer  as  might 
relax  other  obligations,  or  confound  the  order 
of  evenu  and  of  human  expectations. 

The  Scriptures  not  only  affirm  the  propriety 
of  prayer  ifi  general,  but  iumish  preoqita  or 
examjues  which  justify  some  topics  and  some 
modes  of  prayer  that  have  been  thought  exoep- 
tionable.  And  aa  the  whole  subject  resto  so 
much  upon  Uie  foundation  of  Scripture,  I  ahall 
put  down  at  length  texts  applicable  to  the  five 
following  heads  i  to  the  duty  and  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  general ;  of  prayer  for  particular  fa- 
vours by  name;  for  piU»Uc  national  bleasings; 
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rf  MitoroMiion  for  olhew ;  of  th«  fep«(atioii  of 


1.  Taorti  anJoiniiigpniTer  in  gnenl :  *'  Aak, 
Md  it  ihiiil  be  givon  you  (  miIe,  and  yo  fthall 
iiul  t-«lf  ye,  being  eril,  know  how  to  give 
good  gif  to  onto  your  children,  how  much  more 


LI  your  Fntfaer,  which  is  in  henren,  give 
good  thing!  to  them  that  ask  him?"-.**  Watch 
ye,  therefore,  and  prey  oAot^,  that  ye  may  be 
aooounted  worthy  to  etoqie  all  thooe  thlngi 
that  ihall  oorae  to  peas,  and  to  itand  before  the 
8dB  orman.**_'«  Serving  the  Lord,  nrjokmg 
in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  ooninmng  m- 
fltanl  M  greyer.**— .**  Be  careful  for  nothing, 
but  in  ef«7  thing,  If  jN«yor  andMif^tfiofllion, 
with  thinkigiving,  let  your  lequeito  be  made 
known  onto  Ood.**..^*  I  will,  therefore,  that 
men  jwiiy  eewy  wAffv,  lifting  up  holy  hands 
without  wrath  and  doubOng."— ''  Praiif  wiOu 
MlaMfJiv."Matt.va7.  11;  LukezzLSa; 
B4n.  ziL  1 9  {  Phiiipp.  iv.  6 ;  1  Theis.  v.  ]  7 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  8.  Add  to  these,  that  Christ's  re- 
proof of  the  ostentotion  and  proUzity  of  phar- 
iidcal  pnyna,and  his  reoommendation  to  his 
disciplea,  of  vetiiementand  simplicity  in  theirs, 
togeUicr  with  his  dictating  a  particular  form 
of  pnyer,  all  presuppose  prayer  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable and  availing  service. 

2.  Ezamples  of  prayer  for  particular  favours 
by  name  s  "« For  this  thing"  (to  wit, 


bodily  infirmity,  which  he  calls  *a  thorn  given 
him  in  theiksh*)  ^*I  besought  the  Lord  thrice, 
that  it  might  defsrt  book  me."—'*  Night  and 
day  praying  esoeedingly,  that  we  mght  aee 
your  iims ,  and  perfect  that  which  is  lacking 
in  your  Csith.**    %  Cor.  ziL  8  ;  1  Theti.  iii 

la 

3b  Directions  to  pray  for  national  or  public 
Ueasii^:  ^PnyforihepeaceqfJeruatUem."--^ 
^  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain,  in  the  time  of  the 
latter  rain  ;  so  the  Lord  shall  make  bright 
doods,  and  give  them  showers  of  rain,  to  every 
one  grass  in  the  field.'*— I  ezhort,  therefore, 
that  first  of  aU,  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
men ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authori- 
ty,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life, 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty ;  for  tlus  is  good 
and  aocqitable  in  the  sight  of  Ood  our  Savi- 
our.** P^shn  czzii.  6 ;  Zech.  z.  1 ;  1  Tim. 
iL  1,9,3. 

^  Ezamples  of  intercenion,  and  exhorta- 
tions to  intercede  fur  others  f— -'*  And  Moses 
besought  the  Loi^d  his  God,  and  said.  Lord, 
why  doth  thy  wrath  waz  hot  against  thy  peo- 
ple ?  Remember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
thy  servanda.  And  the  Lord  repented  of  the 
ev3  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people.** 
— **  Peter,  therefore,  was  kept  in  prison,  but 
prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  church 
unto  Ood  for  Aisn-^  **^  For  Ood  is  my  witness, 
that  without  ceasing  /  make  mention  qfpou  ai" 
taags  m  mgf  prayort^* — "  Now  I  beseech  you, 
far^hren,  for  the  liord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and 
for  the  kive  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  itrive  to- 
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gether  with  me,  in  your  |M^^er»  for  «•«.**... 
^  Confess  your  faultione  to  another,  and  prwy 
one  for  anothor^  that  ye  may  be  haaled :  the 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  r%hteous  man  a- 
vaileth  much.**  £zod.  zzziL  11 ;  Acto  ziL 
5;  Rom.  i.  9.  zv.  30;  Jamesv.  18. 

fi.  Declarations  and  evamplee  authorising 
the  repetition  of  unsuccessful  prayer :  '*  And 
he  vpik9  a  parable  unto  them,  to  this  end, 
that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to 
faint." — ^^'  And  he  left  them,  and  went  a- 
way  again,  and  prayed  the  third  Ifane,  saying 
the  tame  leordi.*'.— *^  For  this  thing  X  besought 
the  Lord  iAriof,  that  it  might  depart  Irnn  me.*' 
Luke  zviii.  1 ;  Matt.  zzvi.  44 ;  8  Cor.  sii. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PAIVATV  PaAYXR,  FAMILT  VKATlft, 
AKD  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Covcxmirixo  these  three  deaer^itions  of 
devotion,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  observed,  thai 
each  has  its  separate  and  peculiar  use ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  ezerdse  of  one  species  of 
worship,  however  regular  it  be,  does  not  su- 
persede, or  dispense  with,  the  obligation  of 
either  of  the  other  two. 

1.  Private  Projferu  recommend^dfor ilte 
sake  of  the  foDowing  advantages  t 

Private  wants  cannot  always  be  made  the 
subject  of  public  prayer :  but  whatever  reason 
there  is  for  praying  at  all,  there  is  the  same 
for  making  the  jiore  imd  grief  of  each  man's 
own  h^wt  the  business  of  his  application  to 
Ood.  This  must  be  the  office  of  private  ez- 
erdses  of  devotion,  being  imperfectly,  if  at  aU, 
practicable  iu  any  other. 

Private  prayer  is  generally  more  devout  and 
earnest  than  the  shue  we  are  capable  of  tak» 
ing  in  joint  acts  of  wonhip ;  because  it  affords 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  circumstantial 
recollection  of  those  personal  wants,  by  the  re- 
membrance and  ideas  of  which  the  warmth 
and  earnestness  of  prayer  are  chiefly  ezcited. 

Private  prayer,  in  proportion  as  it  is  usual, 
ly  accompanied  with  more  actual  thought  and 
reflection  of  the  petitioner's  own,  has  a  greater 
tendency  than  other  modes  of  devotion  to  x^ 
vive  and  fasten  upon  the  mind  the  general  im<. 
pressions  of  religion.  Solitude  powerfuQy  as- 
sists this  effect.    When  a  man  finds  himself 


ckMS  ka  thii  actide  . 
cm  ftnr  the  dead,  u  ai 
""      "  Id  flurtptura    Pbrthe 


ChuNbaa  at  CSuMeDdoaii  iikihliig 
to  tbdr  ffuide,  hare  lay  aaide  jwy^ 
KUthorlara  by  no  precfl|>t  or  preosdcnt 
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reelect  the  invooatian  of  aainta  &  aa  ataoliaoauiQ 
Tocationa  luppote,  in  the  lalnte  whom  ther  mi 
knowMce  which  ean  pefttlvo  what  jiaaiei  in  < 
nvionaaftheearth  atthoMBietiQML  Aodthevdoem 
it  too  much  to  take  tag  gnxitfid,  without  the  nBaUntln. 
of  atich  a  thing  In  Satpture,  that  any  crated 
Haa  •  flMPllylittie  ahoit  of  that  omniaBtaaM 
itaeuos  wfakh  they  aicribt  to  the  DaM^VQl^ 
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alone  in  oommnnication  with  hia  (llreator,  his 
imai^htl0&%d0ttite8llIfediiith'a(Mhfl^  di 
^WM  ^fSftai'wne^rtifag  ^^  linltettaT  «g«hi?y, 
ilhtf  ihriijtble  p^enbi,  of  tKat  Beih^;  bondeM> 
big  irhsit  ii  lucdy  tobdteme  of  himself : '  and 
of  ihte  8iip4rU(tiT^  iibportatido  of  pityflBi^fiff  lO^ 
the  hap^Tti^'of  hh  -fii^txre'ei]sieiic^''b7efa* 
iai^oan  Vft  ^letise  Mm  whd  is  the  arbiter  of 
lii^  destiny:' reflections wUdh,  whene^  they 
gain'  adniSttilnde,  itjr  'a  ikattbn  GyefwMlm  iH 
diSien';  hnd  Feat^,  When  they  depUrt,'a  BOlenr- 
nfty  u^^the  thou^ts:  that  will' seldom  fail, 
fxk  sonje  degree,  to  aflfbct  the  conduct  i6f  fife. 

Prfvate'  prayer,  thiis  recommended  by  its 
own  pKTpHety  and  by  advkntagies  tiot  atl^- 
aMe  in  any^form  of  religloas  conJammioh,  re- 
ceives a  superior  sanction  from  the  authority 
and  ezamiue  of  Christ :  *'  When  thou  pray- 
est,  enter  into  thy  doset ;  and  wiien  thou  hast 
shut  the  door,  pi^y  to  thy  Father,  which  is  in 
secret ;  and  thy  Fiither,  which  slseth  in  secret, 
shall  reward  thee  openly.** — *'  And  when  he 
had  sent'theiziultitud^  avayv  he  went  dp' in- 
to a  mountain  apesrt  to  'prtx^.^*  Matt.  vi.  6. 
xir.  2SL    . 

11.  PamUfy  Prayer, 

Hie  pecuHiLr  ak^  of  ftnily  piety  consists  fai 
its  influence  'ttponf  s^rrants,  and  th6  young 
nbftoibers  of  k  fs^y,  who  ti^ant  suffident  se- 
rfodsnCBS  and  reflection  to  re^  of  liheir  own 
vsboM.  to  the  ezerinib  of  prirate  der^otio^  and 
whose  attention  you  c&nnot  easily  command 
ih.  jikXH^  worship.  The'  example  also  add  Au- 
thority of  a  father  and  inastei''act  in  this  way 
wSdi  the  |nWtest' force ;  for  his  private  pray, 
ers,  to  SvluCh  his  children  and  servants  are  not 
witnesses,  act  not  at  all  upon  them  as  exam- 
jjletr  %  ^hd  his'  attendance  upon  public  worship 
tiiey  will  readily  impute  to  fashion,  to  a  care 
to'i^rM^ef  iij(>pearances,  to  a  concern'  for  de- 
oency  and  character,  and  to  many  motives  be- 
sides  a  sense  of  duty  to  Ood.  Add  to  this, 
tliit  forms  'of  ^blic  worship,  in  proportion 
aS  tljey  ak«  mort  comprehensive,  are  always 
Ite  f  m^resting .  than  family  prayers ;  and  that 
the  ardour  of  devotion  is  better  supported,  and 
the  syifapathy  mor^  easily  propagated,  through 
1^  sfhall  kssembly,  connected  by  the  affections 
of  dotnestic  society,  than  in  the  presence  o^  a 
mfited  congregation. 

Tir:  PublwWorship, 

If  the  worship  of  God  be  a  duty  of  reBgion, 
jtablic  Worship  is' a  necessary  institution ;  for. 
ashi'u'ch,  as  without  it,  the  greater  part  of  man'. 
lund  w<iuld  exercise  no  religious  worship  at  all 

These  assemblies  afford  also,  at  the  same 
time,  opportunities  for  moral  and  religious  in- 
ttrdciievto^tiRMe  who  ot^erwis*  woifld  redeire 
ziond.  In  aH'protestant,  and  in  most  Chris- 
tian  countries,  the  elements  of  natural  mU. 
{^ion,^and  the  important  parts  of  the  Evtoge- 
hfi  history,  are  &miliar  to  the  lowest  of  the 
pmpl^  This  eompetent  degree  and  general' 
dlmisidn  of  religious  knowledge  amongst  all 
orders  of  Christians,  which  wUl  appear  a  great 


thing  when  compared  with  the  intellectaal 
dondttibh  of  bafbarona  lurtSoi^ieaii  Ahiy^  r 
think,  be  ascribed  to  no  ether  cause  than  Ao' 
i^gtik^  escaibtttfuMmc  <«f  assi^bltor  fot  divine 
wmidxlp ;  te  >rMdi^  either  pontons' of  SonVtut^ 
artftei^ed  and  explained,  %r  theprinctpleii  of 
OMMtiaa  «radltioti'B^  so  oMiscatatly  tauglit  in 
sefttiodflL  'faiebx^raciid'  with  lifixi^M,'  Or  ex.* 
pressed  ih^  extem]k)re  prajrisr,  as*tofttiprint,  by 
the  teiy*ttot»etitiiMi,  some  ktibwledge  alid  mei 
itkAry  >f 'these  Wbjescs  upon'  the  iliost  iuiqtia- 
19fiMandt;arsleSSheai^.  -  ' 
'  T6e  two  retisoni  above  stated,  Und  aD  the 
membCsrsof  a  Oooimii^ty  t6  OfihOld  pUbfid  wo^-' 
dkfp,  by  theit  presenCffabd  ezB]Hple,tfChoi^ 
the  he^  to<l  oppttfttttiJlies  Wlfii^  It'aflbHhr 
may  Adt'be  tKso^ryto'tlke  devUttm  or'edifi:' 
<tellMn'6f  an ;  and' t6  iome  inaytie  nadess -'fbr 
it  fis  easily  forsseen,  MaW'utiSii  tf^^kturskseiti- 
b^es  wtytaid  faHinto  ootit^pland'dlsuie^lf  t^iifc 
daifs  tf 'mankind 'who  ai«  ibo^'sMhig  ih. 
stnictibn  in  them,  and'wttat  not  thai  tti^  own 
piety  shbuld  be  rfssllRed  by  dthier  ftintis  ^  soi 
cfc^y  in  devotion;  W«  to'wIthffiaW  t&air  at- 
tendance;  especially  "when'  it  ^  obnli«ienld^ 
that'aH  whopleaSB^,M«  atllMerCytd  nbik  them- 
selves  Of  this  dass.  This  atf^ttlt  "mM^  tibe 
only  serious  apology  that  cbi  bi  badte^  fbr  thi^ 
absentiiig  of  ourstfves  ftdkn  pubKcl  wi6#shlpi-^' 
"  Sttrdy  6Mnne  will^)  I  ma^^be  «kcaM  fi^ 
ge^  to  idiuit^,  so  lonk  as  I  phiy  at  HiMie;  ana 
have  no  reason' to  ddubt  thUt  My'J»^irfers  arj 
as  aco^pei^ble  andeflteatfoius  lA  ntyckMet^ttiii 
a  cathedral;  stiDl^  «il]i  ttldilkisrt^obliJ 
ged  to  sit  out  a  tedious  serthAxi;  tt  dfWiO  hiai^ 
what  is  known  ahtady 'w^a^'i^'Mt^r  leanit 
from  books,  cir  suggesWt^  meffilidibii:**^ 
Tbey,  whose  qualifications  and  habits  iMat  siro- 
ply  &'theksi^es  anth^mbt'tf>fW<ri^ 
nanoes,  will  be  the  hurt  io  pMer  tlii^  etcose. 
when  they  adtert  to  the  ^ikgr^  eotu^^/ueheiaf 
setting  tip  such  an  ekemptloii,  as  w^  sb  when 
they  Consider  die  fom  which'is  stiref.ib  be  gt^: 
en  in  theiieS^bohi^oodto  thelji'aMe^  from 
pttbHc  wor8hi]pl  Ybu  stay  frrin  cIivrIi,  tb  ksn^ 
ploy  the  Sabbath  at  hohie  in'iixM^  iCnd  siu^ 
dies  suited  to  itsjnnoper  pranness :  your* ^ext 
neighbour  stays  from  churdi  to  s^d  the  sel 
venth  day  lesi  teBgiously  than  he  passed  any  of 
the  suc^  in  a  sleeoy,  stujiid  rest,  at  at'som^  ren- 
dtevous  of drimkeaness'and dsbaui^i^^  aiid 
yet  thinks  that  he  is  only  imitating  m<,'  be: 
cause  ybu  both  a^free  in  not  going  tb  Auych. 
The  sisme  ooxistdenitu>n  should  over-rb^'many 
smaH  scruples  concernhig'the  xfgoroUpftoprie- 
ty  of  some  things^  which  may  be'ooiwiied  in 

the  forms,  or  admitted  ii)to  the  a&      

of  the  public  worship  of  our  oommlmioii ;  for  i. 
seems  impossible  that  even  ^two  or  three  sluNiU 
be' gathered  together*' in  any'acto^  sodlalwor^ 
shj^,  if  edch  one  require  frcim  the  'rqtt  an  Im- 
plicit submissfoii  to  'his  objectionk^  ahd  if  no 
man  will  attend  upon  a  bJuious  siBrvice  which 
in  any  point  contradicts  U»  opinioi;rof  tn^tHi 
or  falls  short  othi^  'ideas  of  perfectipt|. ' 
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B— Me  iSba  dlfact  neceitity  of  ygblfeworahlp 
to  Um  greater  gart  of  every  Christiaii  oommu. 
^^9  C'*9P<*^  worship  at  all  to  be  a  Chris, 
tian  duty,)  there  are  other  valuable  advanta- 
gm  growing  oat  of  the  use  of  rdigious  assem- 
bSea,  without  being  designed  in  the  institution 
or  thoagl^t  of  by  the  indiyidnals  who  oompoee 


1.  Joining  In  prayer  and  praises  to  their 
eonuDOn  Creator  and  Goremor,  has  a  sensi- 
ble tendency  to  unite  mankind  together,  and 
to  chotth  and  enlarge  the  genesoos  affeotions. 

80  snany  pathetio  reflections  are  awakened 
by  creiT  ezerdse  of  sodal  devotion,  that*  most 
men,  I  believe,  carry  away  tram  puUic  worship 
a  bettor  temper  tovnuds  the  rest  of  mankind, 
than  they  brought  with  them.  Sprui:^  from 
the  same  extraction^  preparing  ti^ther  for  the 
period  of  an  worldly  distinctions,  reminded  of 
their  mntnal  infinnitiefl  and  common  depend- 
•Dcy^^  imploring  and  receiving  support  and 
snppfiee  from  the  same  ^preat  source  of  power 
aad  bounty,  having  all  one  interest  to  secure, 
one  Lord  to  serve,  one  judgment,  the  supreme 
object  to  aD  of  thieir  hopes  and  fears,  to  look 
towardfl ;  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  this  position, 
to  bdioild  mankind  aa  strangem,  competitors, 
or  enemies;  or  not  to  Regard  them  as  children 
of  the  same  £unUy,  assemWed  before  their 
coonnonjpreBt,  and  with  some  portion  of  the 
tenderness  which  bdongs  to  the  most  endear, 
fng  of  our  doi^lkeatic  relations.  It  is  not  to  be 
espected,  that  any  single  effect  of  this  kind 
ahonld  be  oonndenUe  or  lasting ;  butthefre- 
qpent  return  of  sodi  sentfanenti  as  the  pra- 
atooe  of  a  devont  congregation  naturally  sug- 
gests, wiHgnduaDy  melt  down  the  mggedness 
elf  aaany  unkind  passions,  and  may  generate 
In  time  a  pennanent  and  productive  benevo- 


3.  AMOnblies  lor  the  pozpose  of  divine  wor- 
ship, n?affiig  men  under  impressions  by  which 
they  are  taught  to  oondder  thefar  reUtion  to 
tlie  Wty,  and  to  oontempbte  those  around 
them  with  a  view  to  that  relatia%  ibroe  upon 
their  thoughts  the  natural  eqi^ty  of  the  hu- 
man q>eciea,  and  thereby  promote  humility  and 
oondcBciension  in  the  highest  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, and  inspbe  the  lowest  with  a  sense  of 
their  rii^ts«  The  diitinctiotts  of  dvil  life  are 
ahnoet  always  insisted  upon  too  much,  and 
luged  too  hr.  Whatever,  therefore,  conduces 
to  restore  the  level,  by  qualifying  the  disposi- 
tions which' grow  out  of  great  elevation  or  do- 
preanon  of  rank,  improves  the  character  on 
both  aides.  Now  things  are  made  to  appear 
little,  by  being  placed  beside  what  is  great.  In 
which  manner,  superiorities,  that  occupy  the 
-wlkole  fidd  of  imaghiation,  will  vanish  or 
ahrinh  to  their  proper  diminutiveness,  when 
compared  with  the  Stance  by  which  even  the 
kigluvt  of  men  are  removed  from  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  this  comparison  is  naturally  in- 
trodnoed  by  all  acts  of  jomt  worship.  If  ever 
the  poor  man  hddi  up  Ids  heady  it  is  at  church  t 


if  ever  the.  rich  man  Tiewt  him  with  rmffict^ 
h  is  there  t  and  both  will  be  the  better,  and 
the  public  profited,  the  ofteoer  they  meet  in  a 
situation,  in  whic^  the  consdousoess  of  digk 
nity  in  the  one  is  tempered  and  mitigated,  andi 
;the  spirit  of  the  oth<n>  erected  and  oon^imed*. 
I  We  reoommend  nothing  adverse  to  subordina-^ 
Itions  which  are  esteblUhed  and  necessary :.  butt 
gthen  it  should  be  xvmembered,  that  subordina*. 
;tion  itself  is  an  evil,  being  an  evil  to  the  sub* 
lordihate,  who  are  die  majprky,  and'th«efoe«( 
jought  not  to  be  carried  a  tittle  beyqnd  what 
the  greater  ^ood,  the  peaceable  gQvennnentS 
the  commumty,  requires. 

The  public  worship  of  Ghristiaaa  ia  a  dnty. 
of  Pivine  appointment.  *^  Where  two  or^ 
three,**  says  Christ,  ^  are  gathered  together' 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  0^ 
themf  .'*  This  invitation  will  want  nothing.oC 
the  force  of  a  command  with  those  who  re» 
spect  the  person  and  authority,  from  which  it 
proceeds.  Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ;  *'  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  oor* 
selves  together^  aa  the  manner  of  some  irf  x** 
which  reproof  seems  as  applicable  to  tt^  de- 
sertion of  our  public  worship  ai  tfaia  day,  aa 
to  the  forsaking  the  religiooa  assemblies  of 
CSiristians  in  the  age  of  the  apostle.  Inde* 
pendentiy  of  these  passages  of  Seripture,  a 
disciple  of  Christianity  wffl  hardly  think  hun. 
self  at  liberty  to  dispute  a  practice  set  on  foot, 
by  the  inspired  preachers' of  his  religion,  coeval 
with  its  mstitution,  and  retained  by  every  hcI^. 
into  which  it  haa  been  since  divided^ 


CHAPTER  V. 
OV  rO»lC8  07  rEATSK  XX  ruBuc 

woEeBir. 

LirrAoiEs,  or  preconcerted  forma  of  pob* 
lie  devotion,  being  neither  enjoined  in  Scrip- 
ture, nor  forbiddm,  there  can  be  nogpodraa* 
son  for  either  receiving  or  rejecting  them,  hut- 
that  of  expediency ;  which  expedient  ia  to  be. 
gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  adrrantagea 
and  disadvantages  attendixig  upon  thk  mode, 
of  worship,  wiui  those  which  usually  aooooiw 
pany  eztenqporary  prayer. 

The  advantages  of  a  lituigy.  are  thesex 

I.  That  it  prevents  absurd,  extravagant^  or 
impious  addresses  to  Qod,  whicfa,  in  an  aider, 
of  men  so  numerous  as  the  sacerdotal,  the  foDy. 
and  enthusiasm  of  many  must  always  be  ia 
danger  of  producing,  where  the  conduct  of  tlie 
public  worship  is  entrusted,  without  restraint, 
or  assistance,  to  the  discretioa  and  ahilitiea  of 
the  officiating  minister. 

II.  That  it  prevenU  the  eoi^uSm  oi  extenw . 
mnary  prayer,  In  which  the  congrqpation,  be* 
tog  ignorant  of  each  petition  before  they  hmof 


•  Ifatt  xvilL  sa  iM^JA^ 
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it,  imd  having  little  or  no  time  to  join  in  it 
after  ibey  have  heard  it,  nfe  confounded  be- 
tween tibeir  attention  to  the  minister,  and  to 
dieir  own  devotion.  The  derotion  of  the 
hearer  ia  necessarily  suspended,  until  a  peti- 
tion  be  concluded ;  and  before  he  can  assent 
to  It,  or  properly  adopt  it,  that  is,  before  he 
can  address  the  same  request  to  Ood  for  him- 
self, and  from  himself  his  attention  is  called 
dff  to  keep  pace  with  what  succeeds.  Add  to 
ihis,  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  Is  held  in 
Qontinual  expectation,  and  detained  from  its 
ptoper  business,  by  the  very  novelty  with  which 
It  is  gratified.  A  congregation  may  be  pleased 
and  aifebted  witii  the  prayers  and  derotiim  of 
thfeir  minister,  withont  joining  in  them ;  In 
l^ce  manner  as  an  audience  oftentimes  are  with 
the  nqpresentatlon  of  devotion  upon  the  stage, 
who,  nevertheless,  come  away  without  beSig 
omsdous  of  having  exercised  any  act  of  devo- 
tion themselves.  JahU  prayer,  which  amongst 
all  dehotoiniUions  of  Christians  is  the  declared 
(|esign  of  ^  coming  together,"  is  prayer  in 
w^ch  all  Join  ;  and  not  that  which  one  alone 
in  the  congregation  conceives  and  delivers, 
and  of  ^bich  the  rest  are  merely  hearers.  This 
objection  seems  fundamental,  and  holds  even 
where  the  minister's  office  is  discharged  with 
ffrery  possible  advantage  and  accompli^dmient. 
The  labouring  recollection,  and  embarrassed 
or  tumultuous  delivery,  of  many  extempore 
speakers,  form  an  additional  objection  to  this 
mode  of  public  worship:  for  these  imperfec 
tions  are  very  general,  and  give  great  pain  to 
the  serious  part  of  a  congregation,  as  well  as 
afford  a  profime  diversion  to  the  Isnrity  of  the 
other  part. 

These  advantnges  of  a  liturgy  are  connected 
with  two  principal  inconveniences :  first,  that 
forms  of '  prayer  composed  in  one  agd  become 
unfit  for  another,  by  the  uiiavoidaUe  change 
of  .language,  circumstances,  and  opinions :  se- 
(»naiy,  tiiat  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
same  form  of  words  produces  weariness  and 
inattentiveness  In  the  congregation.  However, 
both  these  inconveniences  are  in  their  nature 
vindble.  Occasional  revisions  of  a  liturgy  may 
dbviate  the  first,  and  devotion  will  supply  a 
remedy  for  the  second :  or  they  may  both  sub- 
Sist  In  a  considerable  degree,  and  yet  be  out- 
weighed  by  the  objections  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  extem^rary  prayer. 
['The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  precedent,  as  well 
ttk  a  pattern,  for  forms  of  prayer.  Our  Lord 
aippean,  if  not  to  have  prescribed,  at  least  to 
Have  ailthorisbd,  the  use  of  fixed  forms,  when 
he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  disdple, 
irho  said  unto  him,  **  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray, 
as  Jdhn  also  taught  his  disciples.**  Luke  xi.  1. 

The  properties  required  in  a  public  liturgy 
tStt^  that  It  be  oompendbus ;  that  it  express 
just  conceptions  of  the  I>ivine  Attributes; 
that  it  recite  such  wants  as  a  congregation  are 
likely  to  feel,  and  no  other ;  and  that  it  contain 
as  few  oontrorerted  propositions  as  possible. 


I.  That  it  be  como 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  contract  ^e  li- 
turgies of  most  churches  into  half  their  pre- 
sent compass,  and  yet  retain  evm  distinct  pe- 
tition,  as  well  as  the  substance  meirery  senti- 
ment which  can  be  found  in  them.  But  hre- 
vxty  may  be  studied  too  much.  The  composer 
of  a  liturgy  must  ngt.  sit  down  to  his  work 
with  the  hiroe,  that  the  devotion  of  the  con- 
gregation will  be  uniformly  sustained  through- 
out, or  that  every  part  wm  be  attended  to  by 
every  hearer.  If  this  could  be  depended  upon, 
a  very  short  service  would  be  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  that  can  be  answered  or  desigiu 
ed  by  social  worship :  but  seeing  the  attention 
of  most  rnen  Is  apt  to  wander  and  return  at 
intervals,  and  by  starts,  he  wiU  admit  a  oer- 
tain  degrae  of  amplificatloil  and  repetition,  of 
diversity  of  expression  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  variety  of  phrase  and  form  with  littie  ad- 
dition to  toe  sense,  to  tiie  end  that  the  atten- 
tion, which  has  been  slumbering  or  absent 
durhig  one  part  of  the  service,  may  be  excited 
and  recalled  by  another;  and  the  assembly 
kept  together  untH  It  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed,  that  the  most  heedless  and  inadvertent 
have  performed  some  act  of  devotion,  and  the 
most  desultory  attention  been  canght  by  some 
part  or  other  of  the  pubUe  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  too,  great  length  of  ehunch- 
services  is  more  unfavourable  to  piety,  than 
ahtioit  any  fault  of  composition  can  be.  It 
begets,  in  many,  a^  early  and  unoonfuecable 
dislike  to  the  public  worship  of  their  country 
or  communion.  They  come  to  church  seldom ; 
and  enter  the  dbors,  when  they  do  come,  un- 
der the  apprehension  of  a  tedious  attendance, 
which  they  p^par6  for  at  first,  or  soon  after 
rielieve,  hy  composing  themselves  to  a  drowsy 
forgetfulnesa  of  the  place  and  duty,  of  by 
setuUng  abroad  their  thoughu  in  search  o2f 
more  amusing  occupation.  Although  there 
may  be  some,  few  of  a  dispositioa  not  tp  bo 
wearied  with  religious  exercises ;  yet,  where 
a  ritual  is  prolix,  and  the  celebration  of  divine 
service  long^no  effect  is  in  general  to  be  look- 
ed for,  but  that  indolence  will  find  In  it  an 
excuse,  and  piety  be  disconcerted  by  Impa- 
tience.  • 

The  length  and  repetitions  complained  of  in 
our  liturgy,  are  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  com- 
pilers, as  the  effect  of  uniting  into  ons  service 
what  was  originally,  but  with  very  little  t9» 
gard  to  the  conveniency  of  the  people,  distri- 
buted into  ihree*  Notwithstanding  that  dread 
of  innovations  in  religion,  which  seems  to  have 
become  the  eomo  of  the  age,  few,  I  should  sup- 
pose, would  be  displeased  with  such  nmisaions, 
abridgements,  or  change  in  the  arrangement, 

the  combination  o{  separate  services  most 
necessarily  require,  even  supposing  each  to  have 
been  faultless  in  itseUl  If,  together  with  these 
alterations,  the  EpisUes  and  Ootpels,  and  Col- 
lects which  precede  them,  were  composed  and 
selected  with  more  regard  to  unity  of  subject 
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kad  darign ;  and  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  ei- 
ther left  to  the  choice  of  the  minister,  or  heu 
ter  aooommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  audi- 
eaee,  and  the  edification  a£  modem  life ;  the 
dtiutii  of  England  would  be  in  possesion  of  a 
fitoigy,  in  wlJch  those  who  assent  to  her  doc- 
trfncB  would  have  little  to  blame,  and  the  most 
diwaltrnfiri  must  acknowledge  many  beauties. 
Thit  ftyle  throughout  is  ezo^ent ;  calm,  with- 
out eoMncBe ;  and,  though  every  where  sedate, 
ollen^imei  aActing.  The  pauses  in  the  ser- 
Ticse  are  disposed  at  proper  intervals.  The  tran- 
sitions from  one  office  of  devotion  to  another, 
from  confiession  to  prayer,  from  prayer  to 
tlimlnilgiving,  from  thanksgiving  to  ^*  hearing 
of  die  word,**  are  contrived  like  scenes  in  the 
drana,  to  fupply  the  mind  with  a  succession 
of  divenified  engagements.  As  much  variety  is 
mtrodnoed  also  in  the  form  of  praying,  as  this 
kind  of  oompoiition  seems  capable  of  admit- 
ting. The  prayer  at  one  time  Im  continued ;  at 
another,  far^en  by  responses,  or  cast  into  short 
aatkiilate  cgaculations:  and  sometimes  the  con- 
gVBgatkm  fa  cdled  upon  to  take  its  share  in  the 
serviee,  by  being  leift  to  complete  a  sentence 
wUdi  the  minister  had  begun.  Theenumera- 
tion  of  hnman  wants  knd  sufferings  in  the  Liu 
any,  leafanost  complete.  A  Christian  petitioner 
eaa  hafve  fyyr  things  to  ask  of  God,  or  to  de- 
-precate,  which  he  ^nfi  not  find  there  express- 
ed, and  ior  the  most  part  with  inimitable  ten- 
derueis  and  simplicity. 

'  XL  Tlat  h  ezprsss  Just  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Attributes. 

mxia  is  sn  article  in  which  no  care  can  be 
too  greal.  The  popular  notions  of  Ood  are 
fermed,  in  a  gnat  measure,  from  the  accounts 
iHiich  the  people  receive  of  his  nature  and 
character  in  their  religious  assemblies.  An 
error  here  becomes  the  error  of  multitudes  : 
and  as  it  fa  a  subject  in  which  almost  every 
opinJon  leads  the  way  to  some  practical  con- 
seqnence,  the  purity  or  depravation  of  public 
mamwn  will  be  affected,  amongst  other  causes, 
by  the  truth  or  corruption  <^  tiie  |niblic  forms 
Ok  worship^  » 

in.  lliat  it  recite  such  wants  as  the  con- 
grMtion  are  likely  to  feel,  and  no  other. 

Of  forma  of  praver  which  offend  not  egr^- 
oualy  against  truth  and  decency,  that  has  the 
most  merit,  whidi  fa  best  calcufated  to  keep 
alive  the  devotion  of  the  assembly.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  therefore,  that  every  part  of  a  11- 
torgy  were  penonaDy  appb'cable  to  every  indi- 
vidual  in  the  congregation ;  and  that  nothing 
wer*  introduced  to  interrupt  the  passion,  or 
damp  the  flame,  which  it  fa  not  easy  to  rekin. 
die.  Upon  thfa  principle,  the  tUUe  proffers  in 
Air  Hturgy  should  be  fewer  and  shorter. — 
Whatever  may  be  pretended,  the  congregation 
do  not  fed  that  ooncem  in  the  subject  of  these 
prsyers,  wliich  must  be  felt,  ere  ever  prayers 
he  made  to  Ood  with  earnestness.  The  tUUe 
atyk  likewise  seems  unseasonably  introduced 
iMo  these  prayers,  as  ill  according  witii  that 


annihilation  of  human  greatness,  of  which  eve- 
nr  act  that  carries  the  mind  to  God,  presents 
the  idea. 

IV .  That  it  contain  as  few  controverted  pro- 
positions as  possible. 

We  allow  to  each  church  the  truth  id  its  pe- 
culiar tenets,  and  all  the  importance  whidi  seal 
can  ascribe  to  them.  We  dispute  not  here  the 
right  or  the  expediency  of  framing  creeds,  or 
of  imposing  subscriptions.  But  why  should 
every  position  which  a  church  maint^iyi«^  he 
woven  with  so  much  industry  into  her  forms 
of  public  worship  ?  Some  are  offended,  and 
some  are  excluded ;  thfa  fa  an  evil  of  itscJf,  at 
least  to  Ihem  x  and  whatadvantage  or  satisCiu^ 
tion  can  be  derived  to  the  fwtl,  from  the  separa- 
tion  of  their  brethren,  it  fa  difficult  to  imagine ; 
unless  it  were  a  duty  to  publish  our  system  fi 
polemic  divinity,  under  the  name  of  making 
confession  of  our  faith,  every  time  we  worship 
Ood ;  or  a  sin^  agree  in  religious  exercises 
with  those  from  whom  we  differ  in  some  reli- 
gious opinions.  Indeed,  where  one  man  thinks 
it  hfa  dutyconstanUy to  worship  a  being,  whom 
another  cannot,  with  the  assent  of  hfa  con- 
science, permit  himself  to  worship  at  all,  there 
seems  to  be  no  place  for  comprehension,  or  any 
expedient  left  but  a  quiet  secession.  All  other 
differences  may  be  compromised  by  silence.  If 
sects  and  schinns  be  an  evil,  thev  areas  much 
to  be  avoided  by  one  tide  as  the  other.  If 
sectaries  are  bhuned  for  taking  unnecessary  of- 
fence, established  churches  are  no  1cm  ciupa. 
ble  for  uxmeoessarily  giving  it ;  they  are  bound 
at  least  to  produce  a  command,  or  a  reason  of 
equivalent  utility,  for  shutting  out  any  front 
their  communion,  by  mixing  with  divine  wor* 
ship  doctrines,  whidi,  whetiier  true  or  Cslse, 
afie  unconnected  in  their  nature  with  devotion. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THE   USE  OF  SABBATICAL  IM8TI< 
TUT10K8. 


Ay  assembly  cannot  be  collected,  unless  the 
time  oi  assembling  be  fixed  and  known  before* 
hand  t  and  if  the  design  of  the  assembly  re. 
quiro  that  it  be  holden  frequentiy,  it  fa  easiest 
that  it  should  return  at  stated  intervals.  Thfa 
produces  a  necessity  of  appropriating  set  sea. 
sons  to  the  socialofficesof  religion.  It  is  also 
highly  convenient  that  the  wms  seasons  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  country,  that  all  may  be 
employed,  or  all  at  leisure,  together ;  for  if  the 
recess  from  worldly  occupation  be  not  general, 
one  man*s  business  will  perpetually  interfere 
with  another  man's  devotion  ;  the  buyer  will 
be  calling  at  the  shop  when  the  seller  fa  gone 
to  church.  This  part,  therefore,  of  the  reli- 
gious dfatinction  of  seasons,  namely,  a  general 
intermission  of  labour  and  business  during 
times  pre\'iousIy  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of 
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public  wonhip,  is  founded  in  the  reuoni  whicK 
make  public  tronhip  itself  »  duty.  But  the 
celebration  of  divine  service  never  occupies  the 
whole  day.  What  remains,  therefore,  of  Sun-, 
day,  beside  the  part  of  it  employed  at  church, 
must  be  considered  as  a  mere  rest  from  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  civil  life  :  and  he  who 
would  defend  the  institution,  as  it  is  required, 
by  law  to  be.  observed  iu  Christian  countries, 
unless  he  can  produce  a  command  for  a  Chrit- 
Han  Sabb€Uh^  must  point  out  the  uses  of  it  in 
that  view. 

Firs(^  then,  that  interval  of  relaxation  whidi 
Sunday  affords  to  the  laborious  part  of  man- 
kind, contributes  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  their  lives,  both  as  it  refreshes 
them  for  the  time,  and  as  it  relieves  their  six 
days*  labour  by  the  prospect  of  a  day  of  rest  i^- 
ways  approaching ;  which  could  not  be  said  of 
ea«ua/indulgences  of  leisure  and  rest,  even  were 
they  more  frequent  than  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect they  would  be  if  lef^  to  the  discretion  or 
humanity  of  interest^  task^nasters.  To  this 
difference  itmaybe  added,  that  holyrdays  which 
come  seldom  and  unexpected,  are  unprovided, 
when  they  do  come,  with  any  duty  or  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  manner  of  spending  them  be- 
ing r^rulated  by  no  publicdecei^cy  or  establish- 
ed usage,  they  are  commonly  consim:ied  in  rude, 
if  not  criminal  pastimes,  in  stupid  sloth,  or 
brutish  intemperance.  Whoever  considers 
how  much  sabbatical  institutions  conduce,  ini 
this  respect,  to  the  happiness  and  civilisation 
of  the  labouring  classes,  of  mankind,  and  re- 
llacts  how  great  a  majority  of  the  human  spe- 
cies these  classes  compose,  will  acknowledge  the 
titility,  whatever  he  may  believe  of  the  origin, 
of  this  distinction ;  and  will  consequentlv  per^ 
ceive  it  to  be  every  man*«  duty  to  uphold  the 
observation  of  Sunday  when  onte  established, 
let  the  establishment  have  proceeded  from 
whom  or  from  what  authority  it  wilL 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  lost  to  the  communi- 
ty by  the  intermission  of  public  industry  one 
day  in  the  week.  For,  in  countries  toleriibly 
advanced  in  population  and  the  arts  of  dvU 
life,  there  is  sJways  enough  of  human  labour, 
and  to  spare.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to 
procure,  as  to  employ  it.  The  addition  of 
the  seventh  day's  labour  to  that  of  the  other 
six,  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  reduce 
the  price.  The  labourer  hjpiself,  whp  deserved 
and  suffered  most  by  the  change,,  would  gain 
nothing. 

2.  Sunday,  by  suspending  many  public  di- 
versions, and  the  ordinary  rotation  of  employ- 
men  tf  leaves  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions 
sufficient  leisure,  and  not  more  thim  what  is 
sufficient,  both  for  the  external  offices  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the. retired,  but  equally  necessa 
duties  of  religious  meditation  and  inquiry, 
is  true,  that  many  do  not  convert  th^ir  leisure 
to  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  of  moment,  and  is 
all  which  a  pubUc  constitution  can  effect,  that 
to  every  one  be  allowed  the  opportimity. 


3.  They,  whose  hnnmnitir  mai/nvmih^ 
whole  sensitive  cnaation,  wjQ  guiifiiii  it  no  1]^ 
considerable  recommendation  of  a  weekHj  19- 
tum,  of  public  rest,  that  it  afford*  a  respite  t|p 
the  toil  of  brutes.  Nor  oan  we  omit  tp  1%. 
count  this  among  the  uses  which  the  IKviae 
Founder  of  the  Jetcish  Sabbath  ecK^vmlj  Mf^ 
pointed-  a  Uw  of  the  institution. 

We  adqait,  that  uQue  of.  these  npsona  ator 
why  Sunday  should  be  preferred  to  any  othi^ 
day  in  the  week,  or  one  day  in  seven  to  OQf 
day  in  six,  or  eight :  but  tw»  poi|it«»,whl6^ 
in  their  nature. areoffp-bitmryd^temviwuiony 
being  established  to  our  h^nd8,.oar  obliggatioii 
applies  to  the  subsisting  estabUahmentyjwtJoiif 
as  we  confess  that  some  siich  inttitutigi^iaf  m^ 
cessary,  and  are  neither  able  nor  i^tennttp 
substitute  any  other  in  itSi  plM^ 


CHAPTOIt  VIX. 

OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  ACCQVirT  OJi 


The  sutged,  so  far  aa  it  mtiike^wj  ppft  of 
Christian  morality,  is  otwtaijne^  ,ip  ticaiqucik 
tions: 

I.  Whether  the  camii¥inj»by  which  theJtovo 
Lsh. Sabbath  was  inatitu^tod,  ejctfloda.to  Quiir 
tiana? 

H.  MTbether  any  new  command^  WM  idett- 
vered  by  Christ ;  or  atiy  other  dwaobadtaM 
in  the  place  of  the  JewMb  Sabbath  by  tho^o- 
thority  or  example  of  his  apostles  ? 

In  treating  of  the  first  questiaD,  it  wJQ  faf 
necessary  to  collect  the  aocoimta  which., aiy 
preserved  of  the  iiistitulion,  in  the  Jewish  hiir 
tory :  for  the  seeing  these  aoooniita  together, 
and  in  one  point  of  view,  willlw  the«beft  pvsa^ 
paration  for  the  disc;uasing  or  judgiiftoC^By 
arguments  on  one  side,  or  the.  otW* 

In  the  aecond  chaptei:of  Qene^tb«.hiiltOr 
rian,  having  concluded  his  apooynt.oCtltas^ 
days*  creation,  proo^ds  thus  :  '^  And  atk  thtl 
seventh,  dav  God  ended  his  work  whk^  h^had 
made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  serenth  d«T  £nm 
all  his  work  which  he  had  made;  and  (MMfsa* 
edthe  seventh  day  and  #(nk;f(^it,beca]iae  tba;| 
in  it  he  had  rested,  from  all  hia  work  wlildi 
God  created  and  made."  After  thja^  wehmi 
no  more  of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  the  seventh  dajr^ 
aa  in  any  manner  distinguished  from  the  tAbi^ 
six,  until  the  history  brings  us  down  to  tli« 
sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  the  wildemaaa^  wKm 
the  following  remarkable  passage  occora^  Up* 
on  the  complaint  of  the  pec^  for  want  of  fbciSl, 
God  waa  pleased  to  provide  for  their  retief  by  a 
miraculous  supply  of  manna,  which  waa  foiutd 
every  morning  upon  the  ground  about  Om 
camp :  *'  and  they  gathered  it  every  morning^ 
every  man  according  to  hb  eating.;  and  wlitB 
the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted :  and  it  camo  to 
paaa^  that  on  the  sixth  dayjthey  gadioM 
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n  modi  breads  two  omen  for  one  mim ;  and 
ill  tfete  mWs  of  the  oon^regi^to  bune  and 
ttldMfWeB:  and  he  said  unto  them,  This  is 
Hat  which  the  liord  hath  said,  7>MMorr«w  U 
the  99ti  of  V^  Help  SMiUhtmio  the  Lord:  imke 
that  width  ye'wiU'bake  to^ay,  and  seethe 
t&ttt  ye  wiD  seethe ;  and  tiiat  which  mnain- 
eth  vr^^taif  op  for  you,  to  he  Ibept  until  t^e 
moRiikigr.  And  they  laid  it  up  ^^the  morn. 
in^,  as  Moees  hlide;  and  it  did  not  'stink  [as 
UrMf  AoRH^  Mfore,  when  sdine  of  them  left  it 
till  the  morning;,]  neith'er  was  there  any  worm 
therefnu  And  In ose?  said.  Eat'  that  t<^^y : 
/or  to:^  Ua  Sabbath  tmio  the  Lord;  to-^y 
ye  rittll  not'  ind  it  in  the  field.  Sk  days  ye 
•haH  lather  it. 'Ant  on  the  serenth  day,  which 
i^  ilie  Sfllbhath^  fit  It  there  sliall  be  none.  And 
.  it  came  to  pan,  that  there  went  but  some  of 
the  pe^le  dn  the  seventh  dsy  for  to  gather^ 
and  they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  un- 
to Mowi,'Ho#  long  refFus^  ye  to  ke^  my 
eommandmaits  and  toj  laws  f  See,  fir  Iha^ 
Oe  tmdIMpwen  ffou  the  Sabhaihy  therefore 
he  gf^eA  yon  on  the  sixA  day  the  bread  of 
two  ds^ :  kbide  ye  eyery  man  in  his.  place : 
let  no  man  go  out  of  Ibis  place  on  the  seventh 
darf.  S^tl^peopl^Tested'o^  the  seventh  day;.  ^~ 
Ezodi^  ryi. 

Hot  loiig  aft^  this,  the  Sabbath,  as  is  weQ 
known,  was  cstabli^ed  with  great  sole^nnlty, 
Sfi' Ae  fonrdi  commandment. 

Now,  in  my  Ofinpion,  ihe  tnuisacti<^  in  the 
wilderness  'above  reqted,  wn  the  first  actual 
itttitntibn  of  the  Sfbbath.  Vap  if,  the  Sabbath 
had  been  instlttiited  at  tb^e  time  €€  the  creation, 
as  the  words  In'  Oenesjs  ma^  seiem  at  first  sight 
t6  &n|>Qrt;  and  if  it  had  been ,  observed  all 
along  fitm  that  time'to  ihe  dejiarture  of  the 
JTewi  out  of  B^ypt,  a  period  of  about  two 
thonsand  ^e  h^uidred  years ;  it  appears  tm- 
•eoonnt^le  tlia^'  no  mention  of  it,  no  occasion 
of  even  the  obscurest  aHusion  to  it,  should  oc- 
car,  mihet  in 'the  gimeral  history  of  the  world 
before  the'eall  of  Abraham,  whidi  contains, 
we  admit,  only  a  few  memoin  of  its  ea^lv 
i|peiy'»i4  ^^^o^  extremely  aoridged  ;  or,  which 
is  moi«  to  be  wondered  at,  in  mat  of  the  lives 
e(  the'fint  three  Jewish  patriarchs,  which,  in 
mny  ^ii^s  of  the  account,  is  snffidently  cir- 
ftoihindkl  and  domestic.  Nor  is  there,  m  t^ 
pasfl^  above  quoted  from  the  slzteendi  chap- 
ter oT'Esodus,  any  imhnation  that  the.  Sab.. 
bath,  when  appointed  to  be  observed,  was  only 
tihe'ieviral  St  an  ancient  institution,  which 
htA  been  neglected,  foigotteh,  or  suspended ; 
nor  !a  any.  such  n^;lQct  hnpute4  either  to  the 
faMifamts  of  the  old  world,,  or  ,tb  any  part  of 
ihe  flanOy^tf  Noah;  nor,,  lastly^*  is  any  per- 
aiiidon  ireborded  to  dispense  with  tlie  institu- 
tkm  doling  ihe  captivity  of  the  Jews  hi  E^t,^ 
or  on  Koy  othe^  public  emergency. 

llie  pectage  in  the  second  duipter  of  Oenesis, 
whkh  creaks  the  whole  controrernr  upon  the 
mjs^fecc,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion : 
for  as  Uie'seventli  <^y  was  erected  into  a  Sab- 


bath, on  account  of  Ood^s  resting  upon  that 
day  ftrom  the  work  of  the  creation,*  it  was  na.^ 
turtil  in  the  ^toriaii,  when  he  had,  related  the 
history  of  the  creation,  and  of  God's  ceasing 
from  it  on  the  seventh  diiy,  to  feidd ;  *^  AndGod 
blessed  the  seventh  day,'an4  sanctified  it  be. 
cause  that  on  it  he  had  rested  ttam  tS\  liis. 
work  which  Qod  created  and  made;**  alth^mgh 
tlie  blessing  and  sanctificaltion,  t  e.  the  religi- 
ous distinction  and  appropriation  of  that  day, 
were  not  actualiy  made  till  many  ages  after.' 
wards.  The  words  do  not  assert  &at  Opd  then 
*'*'  $les8ed**  and  '^  sanctified**  the  seventh  day, 
but  that  he  blessed  and  sanctified  it  fir  thai' 
reason  ;  and  if  any  ask,  why  the  Sabbath,  or 
sanctificadqn  of  the  seventh  day,  was  then  men- 
tionied,  if  it  was  not  then  appointed,  the.  an- 
swer  is  at  hand  t  the  order  of  connexion,  and 
not  of  tii^e,  introduced  the  mention  of  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  history  of  the  subject  which  it' 

IS  ord^ned  to  commemorate. 

This  interpretation'  is  ^tronsly  supported  by 
ia  passage  in  ^e  prophet  Exadel,  where  the 
Sftbbath  is, plaii^y, spoken  of  v^phen^  (and 
what  else  can  thatmesn,  but  as  ,firtt  institute 
edf)  in  the  wilderness.  ^^  Wherefore  I  caused 
tiiem  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
an4  brought  them  into  the  wilderness :  and  I, 
gare  them  my  statutes  and  showed,  thepi  my 
j^idgmehts,  whic|i  if  a  man  do,  he  shaQ  even 
live  in  them:  moreover  also  I  ga9$  them  my 
Sahbttths^  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,' 
that  they  might  knoW  that  I  t^n  the  Lord  that 
swctify  them."    Ezek,  z^  10,  11, 12. 

Nehemiah  also  recounts  the  promulgation 
of  the  sabbatical  law  amongst  the  transactions 
in  the  wilderness ;  which  supplies  another  oon* 
siderable  argument  in  aid  of  our  opinion  ^— . 
''*  Moreover  thou  leddest  them  in  the  day  by  a 
cloudy  piSar,  and  in  the  night  by  a  piUar  off 
fire,  to  give,  them  light  in  the  way  wherein 
they  should  go.  Thou  earnest  down  also  upon 
mount  $inat,  and  spakest  with  them  from  hea< 
Ten,  and  gayest  them  right  judgments  and 
true  laws,  good  statutes  and  commandments^ 
and  madest  known  tmto  them  thy  hoUif  Sabbath^ 
and  commandedst  them  precepts,  statutes,  and 
laws,  by  the  hand  of  Closes  thy  servant,  and 
garest  uiem  bread  from  heaven  for  their  hun» 
ger,  and  broughtest  forth  water  for  them  oat 
of  the  rock  *.**    Nehem.  iz.  li2. 

If  it  be  inijuired  what  duties  were  appoint- 
ed for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  under  what 
pem^ties  and  in  what  manner  it  was  observed 
amongst  the  ancient  Jews ;  we  find  that,  by 
the  fourth  commandment,  a  strict  cetsatioa^ 

•  Tnm  the  mention  of  the  Sabbath  in  to  cIoMt «  con- 
nexloo  with  the  descent  of  God  apon  mount  8ln«l,  an^ 
the  delivery  of  the  kw  from  thenoe,  one  would  be  IncllB. 
ed  to  believe  thai  Nehemtob  xefeRedaolelT  to  the  fiwrth 
eommandment  But  the  fourth  cotnmaodTnent  c^ln, 
^did  not  ilftt  make  known  the  Sttbsth.  And  It  W  ap. 
parent,  that  Nehemiah  obaerved  not  the  Older  of  evcnta, 
for  he  apciakf  of  what  pasted  upon  mount  ftnai  before  he 
mtefSona  the  mfaracuoos  mippOcc  of  bread  ituid  water, 
lh*u(hth*  Jews  did  not  arrive  at  moimtflnui,tlllai — 
tine  after  both  the«e  minclo^  weie  wtwaht 
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from  work  wm  et^joined,  not  only  upon  Jews 
hy  birth,  or  religioui  yniemkm^  but  upon  dU 
who  nwUled  within  the  limitt  of  the  Jewish 
state ;  that  the  aune  was  to  be  permitted  to 
their  skves  and  their  cattle ;  that  this  rest 
was  not  to  be  viohrted,  under  pain  of  death  t 
^*  Whofoever  doeth  any  work  in  the  Sabbath- 
day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.*'  £zod« 
zxzi.  15.  Bende  which^  the  seventh  day  was 
to  be  salwnnised  by  double  sacrifioss  in  the 
temple:-.-'*  And  on  the  Sabbath^ay  two  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  spot,  and  two  tenth- 
deals  of  ikmr  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with 
oil,  and  the  drink  offering  theraof ;  tibis  is  the 
burnt-offering  of  every  SabbaUi,  beside  the 
continual  burnt-offering  and  his  drink  offer- 
ing." Numb.  sLTiii.  9,  10.  Also  hofy  «n- 
pooaHoM^  which  mean,  we  presume,  assem- 
Idies  for  the  purpose  of  puhUie  worship  or  re- 
ligious instruction,  were  directed  to  be  holden 
00  the  Sabbath-day :  *'  the  seventh  day  is  a 
sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy  oonvocation.**  LeWt. 
xxiii.3. 

And  accordingly  we  read,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  in  fact  observed  amongst  the  Jews  by  a 
scrupulous  abstinence  from  every  ihing  which, 
by  any  possible  construction,  could  be  deemed 
bbour ;  as  from  dressing  meat,  from  trav^ng 
beyond  a  Sabbath.day*s  journey,  or  about  a 
single  mile.  In  the  Maccabeui  wars,  they 
suffered  a  thousand  of  their  number  to  be  slain, 
rather  than  do  any  thing  in  their  own  defence 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  In  the  final  si^ge  of  Je- 
rusalem, after  they  had  so  £ar  overcome  their 
scruples  as  to  defend  their  persons  when  at. 
tacked,  they  refused  any  operation  oo  the  Sab- 
bath-day, by  which  they  might  have  inter- 
rupted the  enemy  in  filling  up  the  trench.  Af- 
ter the  establishment  of  synagogues,  (of  the  on- 
gin  of  which  we  have  no  account,)  it  was  the 
custom  to  assemble  in  them  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  bw  re- 
hearsed and  explained,  and  for  Sie  exerd8e,it 
is  probable,  of  public  devotion  :  '*  For  Moses 
of  old  time  hath  in  every  dty  them  that  preach 
him,  being  read  in  the  tynagoguee  every  Sabbedh- 
dayJ"  The  seventh  day  is  Saturday ;  and,  a- 
greeably  to  the  Jewish  way  of  computing  the 
da^,  the  Sabbath  held  from  six  o'clock  on  the 
Fnday  evening,  to  six  o*clock  on  Saturday  even- 
ing.—These  observations  being  premised,  we 
approach  the  main  question.  Whether  the  com- 
mand by  which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted, extend  to  us  ? 

If  the  Divine  command  was  actually  deliver, 
ed  at  the  creation,  it  was  addressed,  no  doubt, 
to  the  whole  human  species  alike,  and  conti- 
nues, unless  repealed  by  some  subsequent  reve^ 
lation,  binding  upon  all  who  come  to  the  know, 
ledge  of  it.  If  the  command  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  the  wilderness,  then  it  was 
immediatdy  directed  to  the  Jewish  people  a- 
lone ;  and  something  further,  either  in  the  sub- 
ject or  circumstances  of  the  command,  will  be 
aeceHary  to  show,  that  it  was  designed  for  any 


other.  It  is  on  this  aooounl  that  the  quastloft 
coneeming  the  date  of  the  hutitiition  was  fifet 
to  be  considered.  Thelbnneropinkmpndiidea 
all  debate  about  the  extent  of  the  obU|pMioa  s 
the  latter  admits,  and,  prkmtk  fmAe  induoasft 
belief,  that  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  oooaidcrad 
as  part  of  the  peculiar  Uw  of  the  Jewish  policy. 

Whidi  belief  receives  gnat  confifauttioa 
from  the  following  alignments  i 

The  Sabbath  is  described  asa  sign  betwMn 
God  and  the  people  of  Israel :— '*  Whsrafora 
the  children  of  Isrsel  shall  keep  the  ffaHmth, 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  throughout  their  ge. 
nerations  for  a  perpetual  oovenant ;  UiM  as^ 
hetwetn  me  emd  the  ehiUren  qfleraeifor  ever." 
Exodus  xxxL  16, 17-  Again  i  ^*  And  I  gaT« 
them  my  statutes,  and  shewed  them  my  judg. 
ments,  which  if  aman  do  he  shall  even  Kve  in 
them;  moreooer  aleo  I  gave  them  ay  Sabbatke^ 
to  be  a  eign  between  me  and  them^  that  they 
might  know  that  X  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify 
than.*'  Esek.  xx.  12.  Now  itdoes  not  sesm 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Sabbath  oould  be 
a«jpfi  between  Ood  and  the  people  of  Israel, 
unless  the  observance  of  it  was  peculiar  to  that 
people,  and  designed  to  be  so. 

The  distinction  of  the  Sabbath  is,  in  its  na. 
ture,asmnchapositiveoerflnmnial  institution^ 
that  of  many  other  seasons  iriiich  were  appoint 
ed  by  the  Levitical  law  to  be  kept  holv,  and  to 
beobserved  by  a  strict  rest;  as  the  nrst  and 
seventh  days  of  unleavened  bread ;  the  feast 
of  Pentecost;  the  feast  of  tabemades :  and  in 
the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  Sab* 
bath  and  these  are  recited  together. 

If  the  command  by  which  the  Sabbatk  waa 
instituted  be  binding  upon  Christians,  it  must 
be  binding  as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and  the 
penalty ;  in  none  of  which  it  is  received. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  one 
of  the  articles  enjoined  by  the  Apostles,  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts,  upon  them— 
**  which,  from  among  the  Gentiles,  were  turn- 
ed unto  God.** 

St.  Paul  evidently  appears  to  have  consider, 
ed  the  Sabbath  as  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
and  not  obligatory  upon  Christians  as  such  i 
— ^'  Let  no  man  Uierefore  judge  you  in  meat 
or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  qfthe  Sabbath  d^<^  which 
are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body 
IS  of  Christ."    CoLii.ie,17. 

I  am  aware  of  only  two  objections  whidi  can 
be  opposed  to  the  |prce  of  these  arguments;  one 
is,  Uiat  the  reason  assigned  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment for  hallowing  the  seventh  day,  name- 
ly,  '^  because  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  the  work  of  the  ovpation,*'  is  a  reason 
which  pertains  to  all  mankind :  the  other,  that 
the  command  which  enjoins  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  inserted  in  the  Decalogue, 
of  which  all  the  other  precepts  and  prohibi- 
tions are  of  moral  and  univexial  obligation. 

Upon  the  first  objection  it  may  be  remark- 
ed,  that  although  in  Exodus  the  commandment 
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k  foanded  apon  God*i  rest  from  the  creation, 
in  Deateronomy  the  oammandment  is  repeat- 
ed  with  a  reference  to  a  different  erent : — 
^  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy 
work ;  tmt  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  ii 
the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work  ;  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  t^y  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-senrant, 
nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy 
cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates ;  that  thy  man-serrant  and  thy  maid- 
serwit  may  rest  as  well  as  thou :  and  remem- 
ber  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
tl^  ont  thence,  through  a  mighty  hand,  and 
by  a  stretched-out  arm;  iher^ore  the  Lor^ 
thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath. 
day/*  It  is  farther  observable,  that  God*s  rest 
from  the  creation  is  proposed  as  the  reason  of 
the  institution,  even  where  the  institution  it- 
sdf  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  the  Jews : — 
^  Wherefore  the  chOdren  of  Israel  shall  keep 
the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  through, 
out  their  generations,  for  a  perpetual  covenant : 
it  is  •  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
IsTBflsl  for  ever :  fir  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he 
rested  and  was  refreshed.*'  The  truth  is,  these 
different  reasons  were  assigned,  to  account  for 
different  drcomstances  in  the  command.  If  a 
Jew  iAqnired,  why  the  tefterUk  day  was  sancti. 
fied  rather  than  the  sixth  or  eighth,  his  law 
told  him,  because  God  rested  on  the  tevenih 
day  from  the  creation.  If  he  asked,  why  was 
the  same  rest  indulged  to  ilaves  $  his  law  bade 
hlra  remember,  that  he  also  was  a  tlaw  in  the 
land  of  Bgypt,  and  *'  that  the  Lord  his  God 
brooght  hua  out  thence.**  In  this  view,  the 
two  reasons  are  perfectly  compatible  with  each 
other,  and  with  a  third  end  of  the  institution, 
iu  being  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people 
ci  Israel;  but  in  this  view  thev  determine 
nodiing  concerning  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tion. If  the  reason  by  its  proper  energy  had 
constituted  a  natural  obligation,  or  if  it  had 
been  mentioned  with  a  view  to  the  extent  of 
the  obligation,  we  should  submit  to  the  con. 
dusion  that  all  w«re  comprehended  by  the 
command  who  are  concerned  in  the  reason. 
Bat  the  sabbatic  rest  being  a  duty  which  re. 
salts  from  the  ordination  and  authority  of  a 
potithre  law,  the  reason  can  be  alleged  no  far. 
ther  than  as  it  explains  the  design  (rf  the  legis- 
lators  and  if  it  appear  to  be  rodted  with  an 
intentional  apjJication  to  one  part  of  the  kiw, 
it  explains  his  design  upon  no  other ;  if  it  be 
xnentioned  merely  to  account  ^or  the  choice  of 
the  day,  it  does  not  explain  his  design  as  to  tbt^ 
extent  of  the  obligation. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  that 
inasmnch  as  the  other  nine  com  jiandments  are 
cemfesaodly  of  moral  and  un  veiiwl  obb'gation, 
it  may  reasonably  be  presiuned  that  this  is  of 
the  same ;  we  answer,  that  this  argument  will 
have  len  weight  when  it  is  considered  that  the 


distinction  between  positive  and  natural  du- 
ties, like  other  distinctions  of  modem  ethics, 
was  unknown  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  there  are  various  passages  in 
Scripture,  in  which  duties  of  a  political,  or  ce- 
remonial, or  positive  nature,  and  confessedly 
of  partial  obligation,  are  enumerated,  and  with- 
out any  mark  of  discrimination,  along  with 
others  which  are  natural  and  universal.  Of 
this  the  foUowing  is  an  incontestable  example. 
'^  But  if  a  man  be  Just,  and  do  that  which  is 
lawful  and  right ;  and  hath  not  eaten  upon 
the  mountains,  nor  hath  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  neither  hath 
defiled  his  neighbour's  wife,  neither  hath  come 
near  to  a  merutruoua  woman;  and  hath  not 
oppressed  any,  but  hath  restored  to  the  debtot 
his  pledge;  hath  spoiled  none  by  violence; 
hath  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath 
covered  the  naked  with  a  garment ;  he  thai 
hath  not  gwen  upon  utwy^  neither  hath  taken 
anyinereate;  that  hath  withdrawn  his  hand 
from  iniquity ;  hath  executed  true  judgment 
between  man  and  man ;  hath  walked  in  my 
statutes,  and  hath  kept  my  judgments,  to  ded 
truly ;  he  is  just,  he  shall  surely  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God.**  Ezekiel  xviii  6—9.  The  same 
thing  may  be  observed  of  the  apostolic  decree 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts : 
— ^*'  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  {greater  burthen  than' 
these  necessary  thin«,  £at  ye  abstain  from 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  fimioation  t 
from  which  If  ye  keep  younelves,  ye  shall  do 
well." 

II.  If  the  law  by  which  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted, was  a  law  only  to  the  Jews,  it  be- 
comes an  important  question  with  the  Chris- 
tian inquirer,  whether  the  Founder  of  his  re- 
ligion delivered  any  new  command  upon  the 
subject ;  or,  if  that  should  not  appear  to  be 
the  case,  whether  any  day  was  appropriated  to 
the  service  of  religion  by  the  authority  or  ex- 
ample of  his  apostles. 

The  practice  of  holding  religious  assemblies 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  so  early 
and  universfll  in  the  Christian  Church,  that 
it  carries  with  it  considerable  proof  of  having 
originated  from  some  precept  of  Christ,  or  cjf 
his  apostles,  though  none  such  be  now  extant. 
It  was  upon  the  fir»t  day  of  the  week  that  the 
disciples  were  assembled,  when  Christ  appear, 
ed  to  them  for  the  first  time  after  his  resurrec. 
tion ;  ^  then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being 
thefiretdayqf  the  weekj  when  the  doon  were 
shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled,  for 
fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus,  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them."  John  xx.  19.  This^  for  any 
thing  that  appears  in  the  account,  might,  as  to 
the  day,  have  been  accidental ;  hut  in  the  20th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  read  that  *'  after 
eight  days,"  that  is,  on  thefirtt  day  of  the  week 
ffSUfwing^  *'  again  the  disciples  were  within  ;** 
which  second  meeting  upon  the  same  day  of 
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tliAweek  looks  like  an  appointmaat  and  dedgii 
io  meet  on  that  particular  day.  In  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  the 
same  custom  In  a  Christian  church  at  a  great 
distance  from  Jerusalem : — ""  And  we  came 
nnto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days,  where  we 
abode  seren  days ;  and  upon  ihefint  day  qfthe 
tsesk,  when  ihe.dUdples  came  togeiher  to  hreak 
hread^  Paul  preached  unto  them."  Acts  zx. 
6,  7*  1^  manner  in  which  the  historian 
mentions  the  disciples  Oomlng  together  to  hreak 
bread  on  the  fint  day  of  the  week,  shows,  I 
ihink,  that  the  practice  hy  this  time  was  fa- 
miliar and  esuhUshed.  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians  writes  thus :  ^'  Concerning  the  collec- 
tion for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the 
Churohes  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye ;  %pon  the 
4rti  day  qf  the  weiA  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store  as  Ood  hath  prospered  him, 
that  there  be  no  gathering  when  I  come.** 
\  Cor.  zvi.  1,  2.  MHiich  direction  affords  a 
probable  proof,  that  the  Jir$t  day  of  the  week 
was  already,  amongst  the  Christians  both  of 
Corinth  and  Gahitia,  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  some  religious  appBcation  or  other.  At 
the  time  that  St.  John  wrote  the  book  of  his 
Bevdation,  the  first  day  of  the  week  had  ob- 
tained  the  name  of  the  Lord's  day ; — ^^  I  was 
in  the  spirit,**  says  he, ''  on  ^  Lord'e  day,^* 
•Rev.  L  10.  Which  name,  and  St.  John*s  use 
of  it,  suffidently  denote  Uie  appropriation  of 
this  day  to  the  service  of  religion,  and  that 
this  appropriation  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
Churches  ot  Asia.  I  make  no  doubt  that  by 
the  LonTe  day  was  meant  ihe  Jtrsi  day  of  the 
wedc ;  for  we  find  no  footsteps  of  any  distinc- 
tion of  days,  which  could  entitle  any  other  to 
that  appellation.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Christianity  corresponds  with  the  accounts  de- 
livered on  this  subject  in  Scripture. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  we  are  contend- 
ing, by  these  proofs,  for  no  other  duty  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  than  that  of  holding 
and  frequenting  religious  assemblies.  A  cessa- 
tioQ  upon  that  day  from  labour,  beyond  the 
time  of  attendance  upon  public  worship,  is  not 
intimated  in  any  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  nor  did  Christ  or  his  apostles  deliver, 
that  we  know  of,  any  command  to  their  dis- 
ciples for  a  disoonUnuanoe,  upon  that  day,  of 
the  common  offices  of  their  professions ;  a  re- 
serve which  none  will  see  reason  to  wonder  at, 
or  to  blame  as  a  defect  in  the  institution,  who 
consider  that,  in  the  primitive  condition  of 
Christianity,  the  observance  of  a  new  Sabbath 
would  have  been  useless,  or  inconvenient,  or 
impracticable.  During  Christ's  personal  minis- 
try, his  religion  was  preached  to  the  Jews 
alone.  They  alrendy  had  a  Sabbath,  which,  as 
citizens  and  subjects  of  that  economy,  they 
were  obliged  to  keep ;  and  did  keep.  It  was 
not  therefore  probable  that  Christ  would  enjoin 
another  day  of  rest  in  conjunction  with  Uiis. 
When  the  new  religion  came  forth  into  the 
Gentile  world,  converts  to  it  were,  for  the  most 


part,  made  from  those  classes  of  society  who 
have  not  their  time  and  labour  at  th^  own 
disposal ;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
that  unbelieving  masters  and  magistrates,  and 
they  who  directed  the  employment  of  odiersy 
would  pennit  thdr  slaves  and  labourers  to  rest 
from  their  work  every  seventh  day :  q/f  that 
civil  government, indeed,would  have  submitte^i 
to  the  loss  of  a  seventh  part  of  the  public  in- 
dustry,  and  that  too  in  addition  to  the  num- 
erous festivals  which  the  national  religions 
indulged  to  the  people ;  at  least,  this  would 
have  been  an  encumbrance,  which  might  have 
greatly  retarded  the  reception  of  Christianttjr 
in  the  world.  In  reality,  the  institution  of  • 
weekly  Sabbath  is  so  connected  with  the  func 
tions  of  civil  life,  imd  requires  so  much  of  the 
concurrence  of  civil  law,  in  its  regulation  and 
support,  that  it  cannot,  perhaps,  properiy  be 
jride  the  ordinance  of  any  religion,  till  that 
religion  be  received  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

The  opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
meant  to  retain  the  duties  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath,  shifting  only  the  day  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first,  seems  to  prev^ail  without  sufficient 
proof;  nor  does  any  evidence  xtaiAih  In  Scrip, 
ture  {pi  what,  hotveveir,  is  not  improhabl^) 
that  tne  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  distin^ 
guished  in  commemo9ration  of  our  Lord's  resoi^ 
redion. 

The  condunon  horn  the  whole  inquiry  (for 
it  is  our  business  to  follow  the  aiguments,  to 
whatever  probability  they  conduct  us,)  is  this : 
The  aseembling  Upon  the  first  day  of  Uie  week 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  and  religious 
instruction,  is  a  law  of  Christianity,  of  Divine 
appointment;  the  restiny  on  that  day  from 
our  employments  longer  than  we  are  detained 
from  them  by  attendance  upon  these  nsseiiu 
bhes,  is  to  Cfauristians  an  ordlnanfe  of  hnmam 
institution;  binding  neverthidess  upon  the 
conscience  of  every  individual  of  a  eonntry  in 
which  a  weekly  Sabbath  is  established,  for  the 
sake  of  the  beneficial  purposes  which  the  pub- 
lic and  regular  obsenrance  of  it  promotes,  and 
recommended  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the 
Divine  approbation,  by  the  resemblwaoe  It  bears 
to  what  Ood  was  plebsed  to  make  a  solemn 
part  of  the  law  which  he  delivered  to  the  peo- 
pie  of  Israel,  and  by  its  subserviency  to  mafty 
of  the  same^nses. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

BT  WHAT  ACTS  AKD  OICI88IOK8  T^X  DtTTT 
OF  THE  CaXIBTIAV  8ABBATR  18  Tld 
LATED. 

SixcE  the  obligation  upon  Christians  to 
comply  with  the  religious  observance  of  Snri- 
day,  arises  from  the  public  uses  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  authority  ot  the  apostolic  prac- 
tice, the  nuamer  of  observing  it  ought  to  bb 
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t&felwlikhb^  folfils  AM«nMi»  and  (xmforms 
the  neareit  to  i9U«  practice. 

The  uaei  ptppoied  by  the  imtltatioa  are : 

1.  Te  faclfetate  attendanee  upon  pnblie  wor- 
■hip. 

i.  To  mifiorate  tbe  oondition  oi  the  hii^ori* 
OBI  qlaiM  of  mapldnd,  by  ny^lar  andaeaioa. 
ahle  mtunie  of  rat. 

S.  By  ft^enoNd  imyitrfon  of  bosinen  and 
amucnient,  to  ittfiteand  enable  penons  of  ere* 
rydeacnptUm  to  ^»ply  their  time  and  thoughts 
to  nbjeeta  appertaining  to  their  saltation. 

With  the  pcfanitiTe  Christiana,  the  peculiar, 
and  pnbeb^  ler  some  time  the  only,  diatinc 
tion  d  themt  day  oi  the  week,  was  the  hold- 
ing  of  jtfigiooa  assemblies  upon  that  day.  We 
Isain,  bowerer,  irom  the  testimony  of  a  Tery 
sariy  writer  amongtt  them,  that  they  also  re- 
scrred  the  day  for  religious  meditations; — 
U9Mtqmaqu0  nmirwm  (saith  Irensua)  aabbaU* 
mt  apMmtiUery  meditaHoM  kga  fioudmu^  opi- 

Wazmxr  cms  the  dnty  of  the  day  is  violat. 

h^  By  all  such  emploTmeots  or  engege- 
UMita  as  (diOQgl&  diifenng  from  our  ordmary 
ofnipatinn)  binder  onr  attendance  upon  pub- 
lic worthy  or  talte  op  so  much  of  our  time  as 
not  to  leave  a  suffioient  part  of  the  day  at  lei- 
sure fi>r  nligious  lefleaion ;  as  the  going  of 
Jooraeja,  the  paying  or  receiving  of  visits 
wliicfa  engage  the'whole  dav,  or  employing  the 
time  at  borne  in  writing  letters,  settling  ao- 
eoonta,  or  in  applying  ourselves  to  studies,  or 
tbe  xcadiay  of  books,  wliich  bear  no  leUtion 
lo  the  bos&ess  of  religion. 

Sdly,  By  nnneoessary  encroachments  on  the 
ivst  and  liberty  which  Sunday  ought  to  bring 
to  the  inferior  Ofders  of  the  community ;  as 
by  keapiog  servants  on  that  day  confined  and 
bosied  in  preparations  for  the  superfluous  ele- 
gaoeiea  of  oar  table,  or  dress. 

3dly,  By  such  recreations  as  are  custcmari^ 
lyfiKtone  out  of  respect  to  the  day  ;  as  hunt. 
fag,  diooting,  iishing,  public  diversions,  ire* 
quankiiig  taverns,  playing  at  cards  or  dice. 

If  it  be  asked,  as  it  often  has  been,  where- 
in eoasists  the  diifersooe  between  waUdngout 
with  voor  staff  or  with  year  gun  ?  between 
spwiding  the  evening  at  home,  or  in  a  tavern  ? 
between  passing  tbe  Sunday  afternoon  at  a 
game  at  oarda,  or  in  eonversetion  not  more 
edUyiag,  nor  always  so  ino0iBosive  ?-.-to  these, 
nod  to  the  same  question  under  a  variety  of 
fionnay  and  in  a  mnltitade  of  similar  esamples, 
we  relnm  the  ibUowing  answer: — ^That  the 
KUgSoae  observance  of  Sunday,  if  it  ought  to 
be  retained  at  aU,  must  be  nphoUen  by 


public  and  visible  distinctions :  that  dmw  tbe 
hoe  of  distinction  where  you  will,  many  ac- 
tione  wlilch  are  ritnated  on  the  confines  of  the 
line,  win  differ  very  little,  and  yet  lie  on  the 


oppoeitB  sides  of  itt-*that  every  trespass  \ 
Oft  that  feeetre  wbibb  pnUic  deeeney  has 
tabHAed»  breaks  down  the  fence  by  which  the 


day  is  separated  to  tixe  service  of  religion :—. 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  trifie'with  scruples  and  ha- 
bits  that  have  a  beneficial  tendcnoy,  although 
JTounded  merely  in  custom : — that  these  liba'« 
ties,  bowever  intended,  will  certainly  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  observe  them,  not  oidy 
as  disrespectful  to  the  day  and  institution,  but 
as  proceeding  from  a  secret  contempt  of  tbe 
Christian  fiiith ; — that  consequently,  they  di- 
minish a  reverence  for  religion  in  others,  so 
far  as  the  authority  of  our  opinion,  or  tbe  ef- 
ficacy of  our  example,  reaches ;  or  rather,  so 
far  as  either  will  serve  for  an  excuse  of  negli- 
gence to  those  who  are  glad  of  any : — ^that  as 
to  cards  and  dice,  which  put  in  their  daim  to 
be  considered  among  the  harmkta  occupations 
of  a  vacant  hour,  it  may  be  observed  that  few 
find  any  difficulty  in  refraining  from  pkijf  on 
Sunday,  except  Uiey  who  sit  down  to  it  witb 
the  views  and  eagerness  of  gamesters :  that 
ffoming  is  seldom  innocent  ;■  tbst  the  aazie« 
ty  and  perturbations,  however,  which  it  ex- 
cites, are  inconsistent  with  tbe  tranquillity  and 
frame  of  temper  in  which  theduties  andthoughta 
of  religion  should  always  both  find  and  leave 
us :  and  lastly,  we  shall  remaric,  that  the  ex« 
ample  of  other  countries,  where  the  same  and 
greater  licence  is  allowed^  affords  no  apology 
for  irregularities  in  our  own;  because  a  prac« 
tice  which  is  tolerated  by  public  usage,  neither 
receives  the  same  construction,  nor  gives  tbe 
same  offenooi  as  where  it  is  censured  and  pro- 
hibited. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
OF  asvEBEircixa  tbb  d£ity. 

Iv  many  perMus,  a  seriousness,  and  sense 
of  awe,  overspread  the  imagination,  whenever 
the  Idea  of  tbe  Supreme  B«ng  is  presented  to 
their  thoiwbta.  This  effect,  which  fonns  a 
considerable  security  against  vice,  is  the  con- 
sequence not  so  much  of  reflection,  as  of  ha- 
bit I  which  habit  being  generated  by  the  ex- 
ternal expressions  of  reverence  which  we  use 
ourselves,  or  observe  in  others,  may  be  destroy- 
ed by  caosea  opposite  to  these,  and  espedally 
by  that  familiar  levity  with  which  some  learn 
to  wf&Bk  of  tbe  Deity,  of  his  attributes,  provi- 
denoe,  revelations,  or  wonhip. 

Clod  bath  been  pleased  (no  matter  for  what 
reason,  although  probably  for  this)  to  forbid 
tbe  vain  mention  of  bis  name :— *^  Thou  slialt 
not  take  tbe  name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood  iji 
vain.*'  Now  tbe  mention  is  vara,  when  it  is 
useless  t  and  it  is  useless,  when  it  is  neither 
likely  nor  intended  to  serve  any  good  purpose  t 
as  when  it  flows  from  the  lips  idle  and  unmeaiw 
ing,  or  is  applied,  on  occasions  inoonsistant 
with  any  consideration  of  religien  said  devo» 
tion,  to  exprassottr  anger,  our  eamertncas,  our 
cnurage,  or  our  mirth  ;  or  indeed  when  it  is 
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used  at  all,  except  in  acu  of  religion,  or  In  le- 
rioiu  and  aeaaonaUe  diaooiuie  upon  religiout 
•ubjectk 

The  prohibition  of  the  third  eommaadment 
ii  reoognited  by  Christ,  in  his  sennon  upon 
the  mount;  which  sermon  adverts  to  none  but 
the  moral  partt  of  the  Jewish  law :  ^  I  say 
unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all  t  but  let  your  oonu 
municatIonbeYea,yea;  Nay, nays  forwhat- 
Boerer  is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  erlL** 
The  Jews  probably  interpreted  the  prohibition 
as  restrained  to  the  name  Jehovah,  the  name 
which  the  Deity  had  appointed  and  appropri. 
ated  to  himsdf ;  Ezod.  tL  3.  The  word»  of 
Christ  extend  the  prohibition  beyond  the  fuine 
of  Ood,  to  every  thing  associated  with  the  idea : 
^-^*'  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
Ood's  throne ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his 
Ibotstool;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the 
dtyof  the  Great  King.**    Blatt.  v.  85. 

The  offence  of  profane  swearing  is  aggra- 
vated by  Uie  oonilderation,  that  in  i/ duty  and 
decency  are  sacriiioed  to  the  slenderest  of  temp, 
tations.  Suppose  the  habit,  either  from  affec- 
tation, or  by  n^gence  and  inadvertency,  to 
be  abeady  formed,  it  must  always  remain  with- 
In  the  power  of  the  most  ordinary  resolution 
to  correct  it ;  and  it  cannot,  one  would  think, 
cost  a  great  deal  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  and 
honour  which  it  oonferL  A  concern  for  duty 
is  in  fact  never  strong,  when  the  exertion  re* 
quisite  to  vanquish  a  habit  founded  in  no  an- 
teoedent  propensity,  is  thought  too  much,  or 
toopainfuL 

A  contempt  of  positive  duties,  or  rather  of 
those  duties  for  which  the  reason  is  not  so 
plain  as  die  command,  indicates  a  disposition 
upon  whidi  the  authority  of  Revelation  has 
obtained  little  influence. — This  remark  is  ap- 
plicable  to  the  offence  of  profane  swearing,  and 
describes,  perhaps,  pretty  exactly,  the  general 
character  of  thm  who  are  mort  addicted  to 
it. 

Modcery  and  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon 
the  Scriptures,  or  even  upon  the  places,  per- 
sons,  and  forms,  set  apart  for  the  ministration 
of  rdigion,  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
which  forbids  the  profanation  of  God's  name ; 
especially  as  that  Uw  is  extended  by  Christ's 
interpretation.  They  are,  moreover,  inoonsis* 
tent  with  a  religious  frame  of  mind  i  for,  as 
no  one  ever  either  feels  himself  disposed  to 
pleasantry,  or  capable  of  being  diverted  with 
the  pleasantry  of  others,  upon  matters  in  which 
he  is  deeply  interested ;  so  a  mind  intent  upon 
the  acquisition  of  heaven,  rejecto  with  indig- 
nation every  attempt  to  entertain  it  with  jests, 
calculated  to  degrade  or  deride  snbjecu  which 
it  never  reeoUectt  but  with  seriousness  and 
anxiety.  Nothing  but  stupidity,  or  the  moat 
frivolous  dissipation  of  thought,  can  make  even 
the  inconsiderate  Ibrgvt  the  supreme  import- 
aooe  of  every  thing  whidi  rdates  to  the  expec- 
tation of  a  future  existence.  Whilst  the  in. 
idea  modu  at  the  supetatitlons  of  the  vulgar, 


insults  over  their  credulous  fiaan,  their  childish 
erroit,  or  fbntastie  rites,  it  does  not  occur  co 
him  to  observe,  that  the  most  preposterous  de^ 
vice  by  which  the  weakest  devotee  ever  Ini- 
lieved  he  was  securhig  the  happiness  of  a  fh. 
ture  life,  is  more  rational  than  unoonoem  about 
it.  Upon  this  subject,  nothing  Is  so  absuid 
as  imUfferenoe ;  no  folly  so  contemptible  as 
thoughtlessness  and  levity. 

Finally ;  the  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to 
the  solemnity  of  those  interests,  ouucerning 
whidi  Revelation  professes  to  infhrm  and  di« 
rect  us,  may  teach  even  those  who  are  least' 
indined  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  T"<rw<fmd^ 
to  observe  a  decorum  in  the  style  and  conduct 
of  rdigioua  disquisitions,  with  the  neglect  of 
which  many  adversaries  of  Christianfty  aie 
justly  chargeable.  Serious  aigmnents  are  fair 
on  afl  sides.  Christianity  is  but  ill  defended 
by  refusing  audience  or  toleration  to  the  ob- 
jections of  unbeKeven.  But  whilst  we  would 
have  freedom  of  inquiry  restrained  by  no  laws 
but  those  of  decency,  we  are  entitbd  to  de- 
mand, on  bdialf  of  a  religion  whidi  holds  forth 
to  mankind  assurances  of  immort^ty^  that  itr 
credit  be  assaHed  by  no  other  weapons  than 
those  of  sober  discussion  and  l^gittmate  rea. 
soning : — ^that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Chris- 
tianity be  never  made  a  topic  of  raillery,  a 
theme  for  the  exerrise  of  wit  or  doquenoe,  or 
a  subject  of  contention  for  literary  hme  and 
victory : — that  the  cause  be  tried  npoir  its  me- 
rits t— .that  all  applications  to  the  fhney,  pas- 
sions, or  prejudices  of  the  reader,  all  attemptv 
to  pre-occupy,  ensnare,  or  peiplex  his  jo^- 
ment,  by  any  art,  influence,  or  impression 
whatsoever,  extrinsic  to  the  proper  gnmndr 
and  evidence  upon  wliich  his  assent  ought  to 
proceed,  be  rejected  from  a  question  wl£h  in- 
volves in  its  determination  the  hopes,  the  vir- 
tue, and  the  repose,  of  millions ;— that  the 
controversy  be  managed  on  both  sides  wiflt 
sincerity ;  that  is,  that  nothing  be  produced, 
in  the  writings  of  dther,  contrary  to,  or  be- 
yond, the  writer's  own  knowledge  hnA  per- 
suasion:— ^that  objections  and  dStoulties  be 
proposed,  from  no  other  motive  than  an  hon** 
est  and  serious  desire  to  obtain  satisfiustion,  ur, 
to  communicate  infbimation  which  may  pro- 
mote the  discovery  and  progress  of  truth  s.- 
that  in  conformity  with  this  design,  every 
thing  be  stated  with  integrity,  with  method, 
predsioD,  and  simplicity  (  and  above  all,  that 
whatever  is  puUished  in  oppodtioii  to  reoeiv.' 
ed  and  confessedly  beneficial  penoasiooa,  W 
set  forth  under  a  form  which  is  likely  to-ia- 
vite  inquiry  and  to  meet  examination.  If 
with  these  moderate  and  equitable  oondHlona 
be  oompared  the  manner  In  which  hostilitiia 
have  been  waged  against  the  Ghristian  lelf- 
gkm,  not  only  the  votaries  of  the  prevailkig 
fiuth,  but  every  man  wiio  looks  fbrward  iHth 
anxiety  to  the  destination  of  hisbd^g,  wffl  see 
much  to  blame  and  to  complain  of.  By  enr 
teiMiiMr,  all  the  follies  which  hii?e  adlMred, 
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h  a  hmg  coune  otdukmnd  lupentidous  agoi, 
ID  ihm  popvikur  creed,  are  anumed  as  so  many 
doetriocaof  CHirist  and  his  apostles,  for  the  pnr- 
poKTof  wdbvettmg  the  whole  system  by  the  ab. 
smnditiei  which  it  IbAum  represented  to  contain. 
By  anolftT,  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  sa- 
serdotal  order,  their  mutual  dlfcsensions  and 
pecseoitsoiis,  th^  usurtMitiofts  and  encroach. 
Bents  upon  the  intellectual  liberty  and  civil 
ti^U  of  aaankind^  have  been  disptayed  widi 
■o  vmfl  triumph  and  invective ;  not  so  much 
Id  guard  the  Christian  laity  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  injuries  (whieh  is  the  only 
properuse  to  he  made  of  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  the  peet»)  as  to  prepAre  the  way  for 
an  insinuation,  that  the  religion  itself  is  no* 
thtef  hot  a  profitable  hbU;  imposed  upim  the 
fean  and  creduHty  of  the  multitude,  and  up- 
hild  by  die  fhmds  lind  iUfluence  of  an  inter. 
«ted  and  crafty  priesthood.  And  yet,  how  re. 
■stely  is  the  oharaoter  of  the  elergy  connect, 
ed  with  the  truth  of  Christianity!   What,af. 
tff  aO^  do  themost  disgraceful  pages  of  eccle> 
siastical  history  prove,  but  that  the  passions  of 
our  eoBillMm  nature  are  not  altered  or  exclud- 
ed by  distinctions  of  name,  and  Uiat  the  cha. 
ractan  of  men  are  formed  much-  more  by  the 
tuptationa  than  tiie  duties  of  their  ptbfession  ? 
A  Ainf  finds  delight  in  celfectiilg  and  repeat- 
lag  aoooants  of  wars  and  massacres,  of  tumults 
■nd  iosuiiections,  excited  m  almost  every  age 
oftheChrisCiaa  wxBhj  religiious  aed  ;'as  though 
the  viees  of  Christians  were  parts  of  Christian- 
ity ;  intolerance  and  eztir^tion  precepts  of  the 
Qocpel ;  or  as  if  its  spirit  could  be  judged  of 
fiimk  the  eminselr  of  princes,  the  intrigues  of 
tfafeHHWi,  the  pretences  of  malice  and  ambi- 
tioBiy  or  the  unauthorised  cruelties  of  some 
gieony  and  Timlent  superstition.  Bya/ouriA, 
the  sneeession  and  variety  of  popuUtr  religions ; 
the  vicissitudes  wi^h  which  sects  and  tenets 
hare  flounshed  and  decayed  f  the  zeal  with 
wfaidi  they  were  once  supported,  theuegBgence 
with  whiAtheyare  how  remembered ;  3ie little 
share  wfaifefa  reason  and  argaUient  appear  to 
hare  had  in  framing  the  creed,  oi^  r^^ulating 
the  rdSgious  conduct,  of  the  multitude ;  the 
indifierenoe  and  submission  with  which  the  re- 
gion of  the  state  is  generally  received  by  the 
<3Nnmon  people ;  the  caprice  and  vehemence 
#ith  which  it  is  sometimes  opposed  ;  the^hren. 
sy  with  which  men  have  been  brought  to  con. 
tend  far  opinions  and  ceremonies,  of' which 
they  knew  neither  the  proof,  the  meaning,  nor 
the  ordinal :  lasUv,  the  equal  and  Undoubting 
oonfideboe  with  wmch  we  hear  the' dttctrines 
of  Christ  or  of  Confucius,  the  law  of  Moses  or 
of  UaHoinet,  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  or  the  Shas- 
ter,  m«inta£ned  or  anathematized,  taught  or 
shjunA,  leveled  or  derided,  according  as  we 
IhnB  on  this  or  on  that  side  of  a  river ;  keep 
vitUnr  or  step-over  the  boundaries  of  a  state ; 
or  even  ita  the  same^oountry,  and  by  the  same 
people,  »  often- as-the  event  of  batde,  or  die 
VsiM  .of  a  asgetiation,  deliveia  thesn  to  the 


dominion  of  a  new  mapter  f^^pohits,  I  say,  of 
this  sort  are  exhibited  to  the  public  attention, 
a»so  many  arguments  against  the  Iru^  of  the 
Christian  religion ; — and  with  success.  For 
these  topics,  bdng  brought  together,  and  set  otf 
with  some  aggravation  of  cireumstances',  and 
with  a  vivacity  of  style  and  description*  ftmi* 
liar' enough  to  the  writings*  and  oonversatioo 
of  free-tldnkerB,  insensibly  lead  the  imagina- 
tion into  a  habit  of  classing  Christianity  with 
the  dehisions  that  have  taken  possession,  by 
turns,  of  thepubhe  belief;  and  of  reg^arding 
it,  as  what  the  scoffers  of  our  faith  represent 
it  to  be,  ^  tuperttUim  of  the  day.  But  is  thia 
to  defil  honestly  by  the  subject,  or  with  the' 
world  ?  Blay  not  the  same  things  be  said,  may 
not  the  same  prejudices  be  exdted  by  these  re- 
presentations,  whether  Christianity  be*  true  or 
false,  or  by  whatever  proofs  its  truth  be  attest*- 
ed  ?  May  not  truth  as  well  as  falsehood  be  ta- 
ken  upoii  credit  ?  May  not  a  religion  be  found- 
ed upon  evidence  accessible  and  satisfjfctory  to 
every  mind  competent  to  the  inquiry,  which 
yet,  by  the  greatest  pert'ofitsprofessorsi  is  re^ 
ceiv«d  upon  authority  ? 

But  if  the  matter  of  those  objections  he  re- 
prehensible, as  calcuhited  to  produce  an  effect 
upon  Ae  reader  beyond  whw  their  real  weight 
and  place  in  the  argument  deserve,  still  more 
shall  we  discover  of  management  and  disin- 
gtmuonsness  in  the  farm  under  which  they 
are' dispersed  aittong  the  public.  Infidditv  is 
served  up  in  every  shape  that  is  likely  to  of*-' 
lure,  surprise,  or  beguile  the  imagination';  in 
a  fable,  a  tale,  a  novel,  a  poem ;  in  interspers- 
ed and  broken  hints,  remote  and  oblique  sur- 
mises ;  in  books  of  travels,  of  philosophy,  of 
natural  hfstory  ;*  in  a  word,  in  any  form  ra-. 
ther  than  the  right  one,  that  of  a  professed  and 
regular  di^uisition.  And  became  the  coarse 
bimbonery,  and' broad  laugh,  of  the  cfid  and 
rude  adversaries  of  the  Christian  (&ith,  would 
offend  the  taste,  perhaps,  rather  than  the  vir- 
tue, of  this  cultivated  age,  a  graver  irony,  a 
more  skilAiI  and  delicate  bantei',  is  substitut- 
ed in'  their  place.  An  eloquent  historian,  be- 
side his  more  direct,  and  therefore  fliirer  at- 
tacks upon  the  credibility' of  Evangelic  stbryr 
has  contrived  to  weave  into  his  narration 
one  continued  sneer  upon  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  upon  the  writings  and  characters 
of  its  ancient  patrons.  The  knowledge  which 
this  author  pOBS^ses  of  the  frame  and  conduct 
of  the  human  mind,  must  have  led  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  sUch  attacks  do  their'  execution 
without  inquiry.  Who  can  refUte  a  meer  9 
Who  can  compute  the  number,  much  less,  one 
by  one,  scrutiufse  the  justice,  of  thode  dispar- 
aging insinuations  which  crOwd  the  pages  of 
this  elhbonite  history  ?  What  reader  suspends 
his  curiosity,  or  calls  off  his  attention  from  the 
principal  narrative,  to  examine  references,  to 
search  into  the  foundation,  or  to  weigh  the 
reason,  propriety,  and  force,  of  every  transfent- 
sarcasm,  and  sly  alluskm^  by  which  the  Chris- 
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taan  taitsiiMkay  Is  dcpctciatad  Aod  traduced ; 
and  by  which  ntYerthglin,  h«  msy  find  hii 
penuasioa  afterwardi  impttUad  and  porplsxi- 
ed? 

But  the  anflmiei  of  Chriftiaoi^  have  pur- 
•ued  her  with  poisoned  arrows.  Obsoenity  it- 
self is  made  the  rehicle  of  infidelity.  The  aw- 
ful dootrines,  if  we  be  not  permitted  to  call 
them  the  sacred  trutfas,  of  our  religion,  toge* 
ther  with  all  the  adjuncts  and  appendagesof  its 
worship  and  external  profession,  have  been 
sometimes  impudently  pwfaned  by  aa  unnatu- 
ral  conjunction  with  impure  andlasdvious  ima- 
ges. The  fondness  for  ridicule  is  almost  uni- 
▼eisal  X  and  ridicule  to  many  minds,  is  never 
so  inesistible,  as  yihak  seasoned  with  obscen- 
ity, and  emptoyed  upon  religion.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  these  nazioos  principles  take  hold 
of  the  imi^iination,  they  infatuate  the  judg- 
ment s  for  trains  of  ludioans  and  unchaste  as- 
sociations adhering  to  every  sentimentand  men. 
tion  of  religion,  render  the  mind  indisposed  to 
receive  either  conviction  from  its  evidence,  or 
Impressions  from  its  authority.  And  this  ef- 
fect being  exerted  upon  the  sensitive  part  of 
our  firame,  is  altogether  independent  of  aigu. 
ment,  proof,  or  reason ;  is  as  formidable  to  a 
true  religion,  as  to  a  false  one ;  to  a  well 
grounded  fisith,  as  to  a  chimerical  mythology, 
or  fiJmlous  tradition.  Neither,  let  it  be  ob* 
served,  is  the  crime  or  danger  less,  because 
impure  ideas  are  exhibited  under  a  veil,  in  oo- 
rert  and  chastised  language. 

Seriousness  is  not  constraint  of  thought ; 
nor  levity,  freedom*  Every  mind  which  wishes 
the  advancement  of  truth  and  knowledge,  in 
the  most  important  of  all  human  researches, 
must  abhor  this  Ucentiousness,  as  violating  no 
less  the  kws  of  reasoning,  than  the  righu  of 
decency.  There  is  but  one  description  of  men, 
to  whoee  principles  it  ought  to  be  uJeraMe ; 
I  mean  that  dass  of  reasoners  who  can  see 
KUle  in  Christianity,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
true.  To  such  adversaries  we  address  this  re- 
flection.— Had  Jesus  Christ  delivered  no  other 
declaration  than  the  following — *'  The  hour 
is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
grave  shall  hear  bis  voice,  and  shall  come 
fbrth :  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  re- 
surrection of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done 
evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation  :"-^ 
he  had  pronounced  a  message  of  inestimable 
importance,  and  wdQ  worthy  of  that  splendid 
apparatus  d  prophecy  and  miracles  with  which 
his  mission  was  introduced  and  attested :  a 
message  in  which  the  wisest  of  mankind  would 
rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their  doubts,  and 
rest  to  their  Inquiries.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that 
a  future  state  had  been  discovered  already ; — 
it  had  be^  discovered  as  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, was,,  it  was  one  guess  among  many.  He 
al^ne  discovers,  who  proves  ;  and  no  man  can 
prove  this  point,  but  the  teacher  who  testifies 
by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God. 
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CHAPTER  L 

or  THE  ORl«IV  or  CXYU.  OGVBBirJlEVT. 

OovsRVMEifT,  at  first,  was  either  patri- 
archal or  military :  ikat  of  a  parent  over  his 
family,  or  of  a  commander  over  hia  feUow- 
warriors. 

L  Paternal  authority,  and  the  ordee  Af  do. 
mestic  life,  supplied  the  foundation  of  «ivUg9* 
vemmenL  Did  mankind  spring  out  of  tha 
earth  mature  and  indqwndent,  it  would  be 
found  perhaps  impossible  to  introduce  subjec- 
tion and  suhordinatian  among  thcsn  x  but  the 
condition  of  human  infancy  prepares  vma  ibr 
society,  by  onmhining  individuals  into  amali 
communities,  and  by  placing  them  frem  the 
beginning,  under  direction  and  oeotrai  A 
family  contains  the  rudiments  of  an  empire^ 
The  authority  of  oni^  over  many,  and  thp  dis- 
position to  govern  and  to  be  governed,  are  in 
this  way  incidental  to  the  very  nature,  and 
coeval  no  doubt  with  the  esistencai  of  the  hit- 
man species. 

Moreover,  the  constitution  of  fismiliea  nel 
only  assists  Uie  formation  of  civil  govaniment, 
by  the  dispositions  which  it  generates,  but  also 
furnishes  the  first  steps  of  the  psooess  by  which 
empires  have  been  actually  reared*  A  pa»nt 
would  retain  a  considerable  part  a£  his  autho-. 
rity  after  his  children  were  grown  up^  and  had 
formed  families  of  their  own.  The  obedience 
of  which  they  remembered  not  the  beginning, 
would  be  considered  as  natural ;  and  wouU 
scarcely,  during  the  parent's  life,  be  entirely 
or  abruptly  wi^diawn.  Here  then  we  see  the 
second  stage  in  the  progress  of  dominioo.  The 
first  was,  that  of  a  parent  over  his  young  chil- 
dren; this,  that  of  an  ancestor  presiding  over 
his  adult  descendants. 

Although  the  original  progenitor  was  the 
centre  of  union  to  his  posterity,  yet  it  ia  not 
probable  that  the  association  wouul  be  imme- 
diately or  altogether  dissolved  by  his  death. 
Connected  by  habits  of  intercourse  and  afifec- 
tion,  and  by  some  common  rights,  necessities, 
and  interests,  they  would  consider  thenyelvee 
as  allied  to  each  other  in  a  nearer  degree  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  species.  Alpiost  all  would  be 
sensible  of  an  incUnatiom  to  ooatiay*  in  the 
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*  In  which  A^  had  been  biutt^f  up ; 
■■4  cxpeHetteEBg',  at  they  iwoil  if«uid  do,  many 
iatmifeuiennes  fnmi  the  abflenoe  at  that  au. 
thority  which  thefr  oommoa  aneeBtor  eienased, 
mpcdidfy  in  dedikag  their  dispatei,  and  di« 
lecthog'  their  operations  in  mattera  iii  which 
it  was  veeeaurj  to  act  in  oon junetion,  they 
aqgfat  be  indneed  to  supply  his  phMse  by  a  Ibr- 
mal  dioio^  of  a  sneoessor;  or  rather  niight 
wiBin^,  and  aknoat  imperceptibly,' transfer 
thdr  obedience  to  sokiie  one  of  tiie  family^  who 
by  his  age  or  senrioes,  or  by  the  part  he  pos- 
sessed in  dLe  direction  of  their  affisirs  during 
die  Ufetims  of  the  parent,  had  aheady  taught 
them  to  respect  his  adrioe,  or  to  attend  to  his 
eonummda ;  or  histly,  the  prospect  of  these  in- 
conrenieBoes  might  prompt  the  first  anoescor 
lb  iqipoiBt  a  successor;  andliispest^ty,  from 
the  same  motire,  united  with  an  haMtual  de- 
ferQioe  to  the  ancestor's  authority,  might  re- 
ceive the  ttppointment  with  submission.  Here 
thea  we  hare  a  tribe  or  chm  ihoi»fporated  un-' 
der  one  chief.  Such  oonhnuUities  mi^t  be 
increased  by  conriderable  ntbnbers,  and  fulfil 
the  purpoees  of'  dvil  'bnion  without  any -other 
or  move  regnlar  oonvention,  constitution,  or 
fiitm  of  govemiBtent,  then  -sduit  we  hare  de- 
MiribeiL  firery  branch  whidi  was  slipped  oB 
ttOBk  the  prfmiClVe  stoclc,  and  remonred  to  a 
distance  from  it^  wouM  in  like  manUer  take 
root,  and  grew  faito  a  separate  chm.  Two  or 
three  of  these  dans  were  frequently,  we  may 
suppose,  united  into  tmes.  Marriage,  conquest, 
mutual  drfence,.  conomon  distress,  or  more  ac 
ctdental  coafitions,  in!|ght  produce  this  efifisct. 

II.  A  second  source  ^  personal  authority, 
and  which  m%bt  easBy  extend,  or  sometimes 
perhi^s  superset^,  the  patriarehal,  is  that 
which  resolts  from  military  arrangement.  In 
wanK,  either  of  aggression  or  defence,  manifest 
necesafty  would  prompt  those  who  fi)ught  on 
the  same  side  to  array  themsehres  undtir  one 
leader.  And  aUhougfa  their  leader  was  ad- 
▼anced  to  this  eminence  for  the  purpose  only, 
and  during  the  operations,  of  a  single  expedi- 
tion, yet  ms  authority  would  not  idways  ter- 
mhiate  with  the  reasons  for  which  itwas  con- 
ferred. A  warrior  who  had  led  forth  his  tribe 
against  their  enemies  with  repeated  success, 
would  procure  to  himself,  even  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  peace,  a  powerful  and  permanent  in- 
fluence If  tlus  advantage  were  added  to  the 
authority  ^  the'  patriarohRl  diief,  or  fiivoured 
by  any  previous  distinction  of  ancestry,  it 
itodid  be  no  dii&cult  undertaking  for  the  per- 
son  who  possessed  it  to  obtain  the  almost  ah- 
iohite  dSmtion  of  the  afi'Mrs  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  especially  if  he  was  carefhl  to  associate  to 
hinsw |»ruper  auxiliaries,  and  content  to  prac^ 
tise  die  obvious  art  of  gratifying  or  removing 
thosd  w4io  oppdsed  his  pretensions:. 

But  aliAotigh  we  taiay  be  a3>le  to  comprehend 
how  by  his  personal  abilities  or  fbrtone  one 
nan  may  obtain  the  rtxie  over  many,  yet  it 
seems  mot^difflenlt  to  explain  how  empve  be- 


canie  Aef9diimrfi  dr  in  what  manaee  sovereign 
power,  whieh  k  Mver  aoquired  wMiout  great 
merit  er  managemcaC,  l^araa  to  descend  iu  a 
suoeessioa  which  has  ao  depesidaiice  upon  any 
qualities  either  of  undcmtanding  or  activity^ 
The  causes  which  have  introdueed  hereditary 
dominion  into  so  geaend  a  reception  in  the 

world,  are  principally  the  following: the  in- 

fiueace  of  association,  which  communicates  to 
the  son  a  portion  of  the  same  respect  which 
was  wont  to  be  paid  to  the  virtues  or  station 
of  the  father ;  the  mutual  jeakmsy  of  other 
competitors  ;  the  greater  envy  with  which  ali 
bdiold  the  exaltation  of  an  eqaal,  than  the  < 
Qontinuance  of  an  aeltaowledged  superiority  ^ 
a  reigning  prince  leaving  behind  liJm  many 
i^erents,  triio  can  preserve  their  own  iip^ 
portance  only  by  supporting  the  saccession  of 
bis  children :  add  to  these*  raasoas,  that  eleo« 
taons  to  the  supremepower  baring, upon  trial,  • 
produced  destructive  contentions,  loany  statee 
would  take  a  refuge  from  aeeturnef  the  same 
qakmitaes  in  a  ruleof  succession  ;  and  ao  rule 
presents  itself  so  obvious,  certain,  and  inteUi** 
gibla,  as  consanguinity  of  birtlk 

The  ancient  state  of  society  in  most  oouar-; 
tries,  and  the  modem  condition  of  some  un*  ' 
dvilized  parts  of  the  worid,  ckhibit  that  ap^  . 
pearance  which  this  account  of  the  origin  of 
qivil  government  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
earliest  histories  of  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy, 
Saul,  Britain,  inlonn  us,  thai  these  countries- 
were  occupied  by  many  small  independent  na- 
tions, not  mudi  periutps  unlike  those  which 
are  found  at  present  amongst  the  savage  in. 
habitants  of  North  America,  and  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa.  These  nations  I  consider  as 
the  amplifications  of  so  many  single  families  f  > 
or  as  derived  from  &e  junction  of  two  er  three* 
'families,  whom  society  in  war,  or  ^e  approach 
of  some  common  danger,  had  united.  Suppose- 
a  country  to  have  beea  first  peopled  by  ship- 
wreck on  its  coasts,  or  by  emigrants  or  exilee' 
from  a  neighbouring  country;  thenew  settlers, 
having  no  enemy  to  provide  against,  and  oceu* 
pied  with  the  care  of  their  personal  subsist- 
ence, woqld  ^ink  little  of  digesting  a  system 
of  laws,  of  contriving  a  form  of  govemaaent,, 
or  indeed  of  any  political  union  whatever ;  but 
each  settler  would  remain  at  the  head  of  hia 
own  family,  and  each  family  would  inciude  aU 
of  every  age  and  generation  who  were  descend* 
ed  from  him.  So  many  of  these  famUSes  as 
were  hi^en  together  alter  the  death  of  the 
original  ancestor,  by  the  reasons  and  in  the 
mc^iod  above  recited,  would  wax,  as  the  in*: 
dividuals  were  multiplied,  into  tribes.,  <^iw>. 
hordes,  or  nations,  sunilaT  to  these  itfto  which 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  many  countries  are^ 
icnown  to  have  been  divided,  and  which  are 
stfll  found  wherever  the  state  of  sodety  and 
manners  is  immature  and  unoultivatad. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  early  caist- 
enoe  in  the  world  of  some  vasC  empires,  or  as< 
the  rapidity  wiaiwhi<^ they  aduaneed  tatheif 
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|pPMtniM»  hom  eanptnitively  mall  and  ahm 
■OHM  orjgfaialk  Whilst  the  inliabitantt  of  10 
manj  ooantriei  w«e  broken  Into  nmnerout 
onminttn!tiBi,nnnonnect6d,  md  oftentinMiH  coo* 
tending  with  each  other;  before  experience 
had  taught  thcie  little  itotei  to  tee  their  own 
danger  hi  their  neighboiir*i  ruin;  or  had  in- 
■tnicted  them  In  the  neocMlty  of  resisting  the 
aggrandisement  of  an  aspiring  power,  by  aU 
llanoes»  and  timely  preparations ;  in  this  con. 
dition  of  eivil  polkTy,  a  particuhir  tribe,  which 
by  any  oaeans  had  gotten  the  start  of  the  rest 
in  strength  or  discipline,  and  happened  to  fall 
under  the  conduct  of  an  ambitious  chief,  by 
directing  their  first  attempts  to  the  part  where 
soiooeis  was  moat  secure,  and  by  assuming,  as 
they  went  along,  those  whom  tney  conquered 
litto  a  share  of  their  future  enteiprises,  might 
soon  gather  a  force  which  would  infallibly 
overbear  any  opposition  that  the  scattered 
power  and  unprovided  state  of  such  enemies 
could  make  to  the  progren  of  their  victories. 
Lastly,  our  theory  affords  a  presumption, 
that  the  earliest  governments  were  monaxxhies, 
because  the  government  of  families,  and  of 
amies,  from  which,  according  to  our  account, 
dvil  government  derived  its  institution,  and. 
probably  its  form,  is  univemUymonarohicaL 


CHAPTER  XL 

HOW  SUBJECTION  TO  CIVII.  OOVBnvaiXVT 
IS  UAIlTTAiyED. 

CouLB  we  view  our  own  species  from  a  dis. 
tance,  or  n^gard  mankind  with  the  same  sort 
of  observation  with  which  we  read  the  natu- 
ral  history,  or  remark  the  matmen^  of  any 
other  animal,  there  is  nothing  in  the  human 
character  which  would  more  surprise  us,  than 
the  almost  universal  subjugation  of  strength 
to  weakness  ^— than  to  see  many  millions  of 
robust  men,  in  the  complete  use  and  exercise 
of  their  personal  faculties,  and  without  any 
defect  of  courage,  waiting  upon  the  will  of  a 
child,  a  woBoan,  a  driveller,  or  a  lunatic  And 
akhoui^  when  we  suppose  a  vast  empire  in 
absolute'  subjection  to  one  person,  and  that 
ope  depressed  beneath  the  level  of  his  species 
by  infirmities,  or  vioe^  we  suppose  perhaps  an 
eztrsme  ease:  yet  in  all  cases,  even  the  most 
popular  forms  of  civil  government,  the  phytioal 
Uritngik  f«§Um  in  the  governed.  In  what  man. 
ner  opinion  thus  prevails  over  strengdi,  or  how 
power,  which  nftturally  belongs  to  superior 
leree,  Is  maintained  in  opposition  to  it  ^  in  other 
words,  by  what  motives  the  many  are  induced 
to  submit  to  the  few,  becomes  an  inquiry 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  almost  every  polki«d 
speculation.  It  removes,  indeed,  but  does  not 
resolve,  the  difficulty,  to  say  that  civil  govern- 
ments  are  now<4udayB  almost  universally  up- 
hoUea  by  standing  annies;  ior,  (he  question, 


stiUretiimss  Hew  art  these  awnles  thewisslrei 
kept  in  sulgeotion,  or  made  to  obey  the  com- 
mands,  and  oairy  on  the  designs,  of  the  prince 
or  state  which  employs  them  ? 

Now,  although  we  should  look  in  vmin  £or 
any  wijfie  reason  which  will  account  for  the 
general  submission  of  mankind  to  civU  govenu 
ment  V  yet  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  assign  for 
every  clasa  and  character  in  the  community, 
considerations  powerful  enough  to  diaiuade 
each  from  any  atten^ts  to  resist  established 
authority.  Every  man  has  his  motive,  thou^ 
not  the  same.  In  this^  as  in  other  instances, 
the  conduct  is  similar,  but  the  principles  which 
produce  it,  extremely  various. 

There  are  three  distinctions  of  character, 
into  which  the  subjects  of  a  state  may  be  di. 
vided:  into  those  who  obey  from  prejudicei 
those  who  obey  from  reason;  and  those  who 
obey  from  self-interest. 

I.  They  who  obey  from  pr^judice^  are  de^ 
termined  by  an  opinion  of  right  in  their  go- 
vemors ;  which  opinion  is  founded  upon  pre- 
acripHon,  In  monarchies  and  aristocracies 
which  are  hereditary,  the  prescription  operates 
infavour  of  particular  families;  in  rqiuhlics 
and  elective  offices,  in  favour  of  particular 
forms  of  government,  or  constitution.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  mankind  should 
reverence  authority  founded  in  prescription, 
when  they  observe  that  it  is  prescription  whidi 
confers  the  title  to  almost  every  thing  ebe. 
The  whole  course,  and  all  the  hahiu  of  civil 
life,  favour  this  pr^udice^  ^P^''^  what  other 
foundation  stands  any  man*srignt  to  his  estate  ? 
The  right  of  primogeniture,  tad  succession  of 
kindred,  the  descent  of  property,  the  inherit- 
ance of  honours,  the  demand  of  tithes,  toUs, 
rents,  or  services,  from  the  estates  of  others, 
the  right  of  way,  the  powers  of  office  and  ma- 
gistracy, the  privileges  of  nobility,  the  iaomu- 
nities  of  the  clergy,  upon  what  are  they  all 
founded,  in  the  apprehension  at  least  of  the 
multitude,  but  upon  prescription?  To  what 
else,  when  the  cUdms  are  contested,  is  the  ap- 
peal  made  ?  It  is  natural  to  transfer  the  same 
principle  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  to  • 
regard  those  exertions  of  power  which  have 
been  long  exercised  and  acquiesced  in,  as  so 
many  riffhie  in  the  sovereign ;  and  to  consider 
obedience  to  his  commands,  withiu  certain  ac* 
customed  limits,  as  enjoined  by  that  rule  of 
conscience,  which  requires  us  to  render  to 
every  man  his  due. 

In  hereditary  monarchies,  ihitpreecripiwe  tU 
tie  is  corroborated,  and  its  influence  consider- 
ably augmented  by  an  accession  of  religious 
sentiments,  and  by  that  sacredness  which  men 
are  wont  to  ascribe  to  the  persons  of  princes. 
Princes  themselves^ve  not  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  disposition,  by  claiming  a  sn* 
perior  dignityt  as  it  were,  of  nature,  or  a  pe- 
culiar delegation  from  the  Supreme  Being.  . 
For  this  purpose  were  introduced  the  titles  of 
Sacred  Migesty,  of  QodVAnointed,  Represen- 
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mtmy  VW^MMAt,  tOKetlier  with  the  eeremo- 
iHH  of  fsir«itftimi  and  oofonfttibns,  whidi  are 
n^'^T*  not  so  miioh  to  reeogniie  tlie  au- 
iboritf  «f  tovereigiit,  ai  to  oonaecFate  their 
pwwna»  IVhAre  a  nuMuon  lel^mi  'permit- 
tad  H,  the  paUio  teoerstum  has  been  dudleng. 
9i  hy  bolder  pretensions.  The  Roman  emper- 
on  asarped  tlie  titles  and  arrogated  the  wor- 
lUp  cf  gods.  The  mytholi^  of  tiie  heroic 
ag«^and  of  many  barbaroiis  nations,  was  easily 
OBOTCrtod  to  this  poxpose.  Some  princes,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Eooaii  nama,  derired  their  birth  from  the 
gods  I  others,  with  Noma,  pretended  a  secret 
csanniBkecioa  with  some  divine  being ;  and 
o^bev^  again,  like  the  incas  of  Peru,  and  the 
■adent  Saxon  kings,  extracted  their  descent 
fttsB  the  deities  of  their  countries.  The  Ia. 
Bu  of  Thibet,  at  this  day,  is  held  forth  to  his 
snbjeecs,  not  as  the  offspring  or  suooenor  of  a 
divine  raoe  of  princes,  bat  as  the  immortal 
God  himaslf,  the  object  at  onee  of  dvil  obedi- 
soes  and  reUgious  adoration.  This  instance 
is  eingohur,  and  may  be  accounted  the  farthest 
Boiat  to  which  the  abase  of  human  credulity 
has  cfcr  been  carried.  But  in  aU  these  in- 
•canees  the  poxpose  was  the  same,— -to  engage 
the  xeverenoe  of  mankind,  by  an  application 
ta  tbeir  reHgioas  principles. 

The  readCT  will  be  careful  to  observe  that, 
in  this  artlde,  we  denominate  every  opinion, 
witfCher  true  or  fidse,  a  pr^Mlkv,  which  it 
aot  foonded  upon  aigament,  in  the  mind  of 
the  person  who  entertains  it. 

II.  nwy  who  obey  from  raoMm,  that  is  to 
saty,  liom  oonsdenoe  as  instructed  by  reason- 
inga  and  eoodosions  of  their  own,  are  deter- 
adned  by  the  conaideration  of  the  necessity  of 
some  government  or  other ;  the  certain  mis- 


confirmed  dominion ;  that  dvil  aaihortty  Is 
founded  in  opinion  ;  that  general  opinion 
therefore  ought  always  to  be  treated  with  de« 
ference,  and  managed  with  ddieacy  and  cir« 
cumspecdon. 

2.  Opimon  of  HtpA<,  always  foBowlag  Ae 
auhmj  being  for  the  most  part  firanded  in  no- 
thing else,  imd  lending  one  prindpal  support 
to  government,  every  innovation  m  the  con- 
stitution, or  in  other  words,  in  the  custom  of 
governing,  diminishes  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment. Hence  some  absurdities  are  to  be  re- 
tained, and  many  small  inconveniendes  en- 
dured in  every  country,  rather  than  that  us- 
age should  be  violated,  or  the  course  of  pubKo 
i^rs  diverted  from  thdr  old  and  smooth 
channeL  Even  names  are  not  indifferent.— 
When  the  multitude  are  to  be  dealt  with,  there 
is  a  charm  in  sounds.  It  was  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  several  statesmen  of  those  times  ad- 
vised Cromwell  to  assume  the  title  of  king, 
together  with  the  andent  style  and  insignia 
of  royalty.  The  minds  of  many,  thev  contend- 
ed, would  be  brou^^t  to  acquiesce  in  the  .au- 
thority of  a  king,  who  suspected  the  office, 
iimd  were  offended  with  the  administration,  of 
a  protector.  Novelty  reminded  them  of  nsur- 
pation.  The  adversaries  of  this  design  oppos- 
ed the  measure,  from  the  same  persuasion  of 
the  efficacy  of  names  and  forms,  jealous  lest 
the  veneration  paid  to  these,  should  add  an  in- 
fluence to  the  new  settlement  whidi  might  e^ 
snare  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

3.  Gifo&mmenimajfbeioo9eeur$.  The  great- 
est tyrants  have  been  those,  whose  titles  were 
the  most  unquestioned.  Whenever  therelbre 
the  opinion  of  right  becomes  too  predominant 
and  superstitious,  it  is  abated  by  bnaJnnff  tha 
cutkm.    Thus  the  Revolution  broke  Uie  cus- 


diief  of  dvil  oommotions ;  and  the  danger  of  I  Um  ofgueeetthn^  and  thereby  moderated,  both 


Fa-settiUng  the  government  of  thdr  country 
r  at  all,  if  once  subverted  or  disturb- 


IIL  They  who  obey  from  teif'irUerett^  are 
kept  In  qeder  bywant  of  Idsure;  by  a  sucoes- 
sioo  of  private  cares,  pleasures,  and  engage- 
asentt;  by  contentmeiit,  or  a  sense  of  the  ease, 
plenty,  and  salbty,  iriiieh  tiiey  enjoy ;  or  last- 
ly, and  prindpa]iy,by  fear,fbresedngthat  they 
wonhl  bring  tlManselves  by  resistance  into  a 
worso  aitnation  than  their  present,  inasmuch 
as  tho  atsvttgth  cf  goverament,  each  discon- 
tesited  apb|ect  reflects,  is  greater  than  his  own, 
and  h*laiowa  not  ^lat  others  would  join  him. 

Thia  laet  eonddenrtion  has  often  been  call- 
ed «!pi«lo»  ^pscMV. 


Thia  aoeoont  of  the  principles  bv  which  man- 
Idikd  ure  retained  in  their  obedience  to  dvil 
upvcmaaeiit,  may  suggest  the  following  cau- 


1.  Ijet  dvil  gofenon  learn  hence  to  respect 
titfir  a^jcato  ;  let  them  be  admonished,  that 
XJW  fh§akml  ttrehff^  rendes  in  ike  governed  $ 
thaa  aids  stvc^gth  wimts  only  to  be  fdt  and 
fwnaed^  to  lay  preetmte  the  most  aadem  and 


in  the  prince  and  in  the  people,  those  lofty  no- 
tions of  hereditary  right,  which  in  the  one 
were  become  a  continual  incentive  to  tyranny, 
and  disposed  the  other  to  invite  servitude,  by 
undue  compliances  and  dangerous  conoesnons. 
4.  As  ignoranoeofunion,  and  want  of  com- 
munication, appear  amongst  the  prindpal  pre- 
servatives of  dvil  authority,  it  behoves  every 
state  to  keep  its  subjects  in  this  want  and  ig- 
norance, not  only  by  vigilance  in  guarding  a- 
gainst  actual  confederacies  and  combinations^ 
but  by  a  timely  care  to  prevent  great  collections 
of  men  of  any  separate  party  or  religion,  or  of 
like  occupation  or  profession,  or  in  any  way 
connected  by  a  participation  of  interest  or  pas- 
sion, from  hfmg  assembled  in  the  same  vidni. 
ty.  A  protestant  estabh'shment  in  this  coun- 
try may  have  littlffto  fear  from  iu  popish  sub* 
jeets,  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  intermixed  with  the  protcatant 
inhabitants,  which  yet  might  think  them  a  for- 
midable body,  if  they  were  gathered  together ' 
uito  one  county.  The  most  frequent  and  des- 
psemte  riots  are  those  which  break  out  amongst 
men  of  the  same  profesuon,  as  weavert,  n^- 
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c^,  caflon...  T^  clrciimsUiioe.in^knftiiia- 
liay  of  vidian  mora  to  be  (beaded  than  any 
o^r  ingfufrpctlon.  Hence  also  one  danger  oif 
ap.  oveigTQwn  metropolis,  and  of  |hoie  great 
cit'ifk  and  crowded  distncts,  into  which  the  ^» 
habitant  of  trading  ^unl^ries. are  commonly 
o^Uect^.  The  worst  e^ect  of  popular  tumults 
consists  in  this,  that  they  discover  to  the  in- 
«UJi^nts  the  secret  of  their  own  streogth,  teach 
th/eok  te  depend  upon  it  .against  a  future  ocoa* 
sion,  and  both  produce  and  diffuse  jientinieiue 
of  confidence  in  one  another,  and  assurances 
of  mutual  support.  .Leagues  thua  formed  and 
8trengthened,may  overawe  or  overset  the  pow- 
er of  any  state ;  and  iLe  danger  is  greater,  in 
proportion  as,  from  the  propinqmty  of  habita- 
tion and  interooiurse  of  employment,  the  pas- 
aions  and  counsds  of  a  party  caii  be  circulaM 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  by  these  means, 
apd  in  such  situationa,  that  the  minds  of  n^ 
are  so  affected  and  prepared,  that  the  most 
dreadful  uproars  often  scrise  from  th»  slightest 
provocations. — ^When  the  train  is  |aid^ «  sfMu-k 
will  jproduce  the  esiploslou. 


CllAPXBR  in. 
Tus  ^uTir  p^  wBvmsiov  to  civil  go- 

V^KK  M£  VZ  MXJfhAtV  ED. 

f  BE  subject  of  thi#  chapter  is  sufficiently 
distinguish,  ^rom  the  subject  of  the  last,  as 
the  motivf»  which  actually  produce  civil  obe- 
dience, may  be  and  oftjsa  are,  :Fery  dstiSwent 
from  .the  reasons  which  vake  i^t  obedience 
a  duty, 

In  or^er  to  prove  ciril  obed^ce  to  be  a  mo- 
ral duty,  and  anohligationupontfae  conscience, 
it  liath  been  usual  with  many  political  \i-rii»rs 
(at  the  head  of  whom  wis  find  the  venerable 
name  of  Locke,)  to  state  a  compact  between 
the  citiz<^  and  ti^e  .state^  as  the  ground  and 
caUse  of  the  relation  between  themt  which 
compa<^  binding  the  parties  for  the  same  0e- 
nersJi  reason  that  private  contracu  do,  resdves 
the  d^^y  of  submission  to  civil  gnvemment  into 
the  universal  obligation  of  fidelity  in  the  per^ 
formano^  o£  promises-  This  ccumpact  is  two- 
fold J 

[First,  an  expreu  compapt  by  the  primitive 
founders  of  the  s^te,  who  are  supposed  to  fiave 
convened  for  th^  declared  purpose  of  settling 
th^  terips  of  their  political  union,  and  a  future 
cousti^tion  ef  government.  The  whole  body 
is,  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  unani- 
mously consented  to  be  bound  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  majority ;  that  marjority,  in  the 
next  plac^,  to  have  fixed  certain  ftindamebtal 
r^fulatioof  i  and  then  to  have  constituted,  ei- 
ther in  one;person,  or  in  an  assembly  (the  rule 
of  luccessio^  or  appointment,  being  at  the 
siygae  time  detormi|ied,)  9^$kmdimff  It^Maiun^ 
to  whom,  nnder  these  pra^established  restrio- 


tions,  the  0(»v0mment  of  .the.fteia  ^ 
forward  commitmd^  and  wheMi)a!wii«li6  s 
ral  memhers,of  i^  oonrentipn  w«ie,i^y  Ihsir 
first  undertaking,  ,()upi.  poraqM&y  eQ^agid  t» 
obey—This  tn^^iMteL.ss.soaMitees.caflflA 

regulatioiia  «ompo«i(^^4^'«ra  a^etnt  ky  Ifaa 

ttUimi  and faip,an.wie<riit,.the  Jfc*fi»if tte- 

other,  the  luifllieiiabks  i|»fi{riMi  iptflrte  toik 
r^  of  the  sutuecc» 

Secondly,  A  iaeU  m  impKtdcomfut^  bjr  aKL 
succeeding  members  of  (he  MMe,  who  «by  Ac. 
cepting  its  protection,  consait  to betanmd kf 
its  laws  ;  in  like  manner,  ae  t^hoewr  vakit^ 
eari^«n<«*tf  into  a  private  secietyis  miienMoi, 
without  fuiy  odicr  or  nKno  exp]•dt■4NllatsM^ 
to  promise  a  coA&nnicy  with  the  tttles'  aad 
obedience  to  the  government  of  that  aodtft^E, 
as  the  known  ico«ai«ion9iipo&  wkick  ke  is  ad- 
mitted  to  a  pwtkipatioa  of  Its  pnfihffaL 

This  accotint  of  the  sutyect,  alliiovt9k  wpt^ 
cious,  and  pationiaed  by  namei  Ikeaboaft  ki^ 
spectable,  appears  to  kdiour  uodir  tfieibQoftw 
ing  objefitioM :  that  it  is  foimded  vptm  m  t 
position  false  in  fhet,  and  leading  to 
ous  conclusioniu 

No  social  compact,  simHar  to  what  il  J 
described,  wM  ever  made  or  eAttred  intt»«n  re- 
ality t  no  such  original  conventioM  ttf  Am  pto^ 
pl^  was  ever  aotua&lfy  hoUtsii,  or  in  any  >dcm*- 
try  could  be  boiden,  anieeedent  to  (tko  fiiintiwie 
of  civil  government  in  thait  oimntry.  It  is  to 
suppose  it  possible  to  4^  ««T"iitt  out  of  cifes 
and  deserts,  to  dokbertte  And  vfnto  upon  tellies, 
which  the  experience,  md  atildiies,aB4  jncfin^ 
ment«,  of  civil  life,  akSBO  sCkggeit.  TherofohB 
no  government  in  the  umverse  Aiyon  finm 
tkisoriginaL  Somejmitliftionofoiodai  oom*. 
pactmayhave.takenplaoeatarsotfu<ioiiL  11« 
present  age  has  been  witness  t^  a.  traneaftien, 
which  bc»rs  the  nearest  resemblance  to  this 
political  idea,  of  any  of  which  kistory  bas  fte- 
served  the  account  or  memory  t  T  refer  to  tiie 
establishment  of  the  Upited  6taCM  of  Nortk 
America.  We  saw  the  pefjpiB  assembled  to  e» 
lect  deputies,  for  the  avowod  potposa  of  fins- 
ing  the  constitution  of  a  ileir  cfkipsnek  We. 
saw  this  deputation  of  the  people  delikemtag 
and  resolving  upon  a  {bnaa  ef  gfovcnkmegBt,  csvo* 
tiiag  a  pentaanent  legiskttnre^  >  dlitribatini^  tfao 
functions  of  sovereignty,  establishmgasul  ptom 
muJgating  a  code  of  fundamesital  erdifiancfaa, 
whidi  were  to  be  eonsidetal  hf  oncoMding  ge- 
nerations,  not  merely  as  lawa  and*  aota  of  iHe 
stale,  bat  Us  the  vta^  ttam  akd  eonditioDeof 
the  Oenfipderacion «  as  bindiqg  not  oi^  n^os 
the  subjects  and  magistrates  of  the  slate^  kat 
as  imitations  of  power,  which  were  to  conlTCi 
and  regulate  the  futniie  fegislBtorfc  YoC  evkn 
here  much  was  ^recappoeed.  In  sottliiig  the 
conatitutioB,  lOaay  imporCaitt  parts  wfere  pre- 
sumed lobe  akreadyeettkd.  Thoqoalifieaftieas 
of  tho  ootlstttucnts  who  wo  admitted  to  rots 
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fa  lbs  aMCimi  of  BMBitort  orootapM, «  vtU 
m  tiw  mote  of  tilerritig  the  nfKMtftMfvw, 
«■•  tr*^^"  ftom  cho  old  Amni  of  go^wfiBBietti. 
nn  vw  vaoBtiiig,  Amu  which  orery  wMdal  mir 
imaboiild  let  off,  and  which  aleno  itiak«  the 
ranliitioii*  of  the  society  the  act  of  the  hidlvi- 
-iitnl.  1*^  imooiifltnihied  eonieat  of  til  to  be 
heoadbf  thedeoUoiioftheaMfogffty;  afidytBt 
widioBt  thii  previoiu  eoittent,  the  revdlt,  and 
die  ngaMtiam  which  Iblowed  it,  were  tmepolL 


( the  origiiia]  eompoet,  we  are  told,  U  not 
nd  aa  ^fiiet^  hat  as  afietkA,  which  Air- 
I  a  commodioiis  «q»licatioii  of  the  nutual 
i%hls  and  duties  of  to^^eifilgfna  and  sabjeeCt. 
In  aatver  to  thk  repieietitation  of  lihe  natter, 
weehamw,  that  the  ^riffimd  emnpaet,  if  it  be 
iMalhotfisiiothinit;  can  eoufer  no  actual  an- 
tharity  tijion  Iswa  or  MegittAtes;  nor  aflbrd 
any fenadation  to  righte  wMch  ayssuypoacd  to 
Wical  and  edMing.  But  the  tmth  is,  that  in 
the  boofca,  and  in  the  s^irdiension,  of  those 
viio  dedoee  our  clyfl  rights  and  obligations  d 
^■etif,  fSkB  Ofighfial  eonrention  is  qypealed  to 
aad  treated  «fa8  a  rsalltT.  Whenerer  the  die- 
cipka  of  this  system  speak  of  the  constitation ; 
cf  the  fundamental  axtieles  of  the  constitation ; 
of  kwt  being  oonatitational  or  unconstitution- 
al I  of  inheemt,  unaBenaMe,  iuextinguisfaable 
ri^ta,eidicr  in  the  prince  or  in  the  people;  or 
I  of  any  laws,  usages,  or  dTil  rights,  at 
If  the  anthority  of  the  subsisting  le- 
HJSsMilnJU,'  a  foras  and  sanction  su* 
perlor  to  what  bdoog  to  the  modem  acts  and 
edlota  of  the  kgiibtare;  they  secretly  refer  us 
t»  wliatpacmd  at  the  original  eonrention.  They 
wtmid  teach  us  to  bellere,  that  certain  lules  and 
onllBanoss  were  eetaUished  by  tiie*  people,  at 
Ilia  same  tftne  that  liiey  settled  the  charter  of 
govcnment,  and  the  peters  as  well  as  the  form 
eftheftiturelegishtvre;  that  this  legislature 
^wnsequeiitiy,  deriring  its  commission  and  ez- 
iitenoe  from  t!he  consent  and  act  of  the  primi- 
tive assembly  (of  whfdi  indeed  it  is  only  the 
sMnding  deputation,)  continues  subject,  in  the 
Sfeodse  of  its  offices,  and  as  to  the  extent  of 
its  power,  to  the  mks,  itsei'iations,  and  limi- 
tatiens,iiHifch  the  sameassembly  dien  made  and 
prescribed  to  it* 

*^  Am  the  iifit  members  of  the  state  were 
baud  by  eJLpiiMS  stipulation  to  obey  the  go- 
Tcmment  which  they  had  erected ;  so  the  sue* 
meding  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  under- 
sieod  to  promise  allegiance  to  the  constitution 
and  gwn^mment  they  find  established,  by  ac- 
espting  fts  protection,  claiming  its  pririleges, 
and  acquie«ing  in  its  laws;  more  especially,  by 
the  purehase  or  inheritance  of  lands,  to  the  pos- 
session  «f  which,  allegiance  to  the  state  is  an- 
s  the  rery  serrice  and  condition  of  the 
Sknoothly  as  this  train  of  aigument 
iraeeeda,Bttle  of  it  will  endure  examination. 
Tlie  natlTe  snbjecti  of  modem  states  are  not 
cBBSBiottaof  any  stipulation  with  the  sovereigns, 
flf  ffwr  CMrdtingMi  dectkm  whether  they  will 


be  bound  or  not  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature, 
of  anyaleematire  beingproposed  to  their  choice, 
of  a  promise  either  required  or  gireh ;  nor  do 
thev  apprehend  that  the  validity  or  authority 
of  tne  law  depends  at  aDupon  <^>  recognition 
or  consent.  In  all  stipalations,  whether  ihejr 
be  expressed  or  implied^  private  or  public,  for. 
mid  or  construotire,  the  pardes  stipulating  must 
both  possess  the  liberty  of  assent  and  refusal, 
and  also  be  conscious  of  this  liberty ;  which 
cannot  with  trath  be  affirmed  of  the  subjects 
of  civil  government  as  gnveriunent  is  now,  or 
ever  was,  actually  administered.  This  is  a  de- 
i^t,  which  no  axgoments  can  excuse  or  supply : 
all  presumptions  of  consent,  without  this  con* 
sciootoess,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  are  vain  and 
erroneous.  Btifl  1^  is  it  possible  to  reoondb 
with  any  idea  of  stijpnlation,  the  practice,  ih 
which  au  Bnropean  nations  agree,  of  founding 
allegiance  upon  the  circumstance  of  nativity, 
that  is,  of  claiming  and  treating  as  subjects  all 
those  who  are  bom  within  the  coniines  of  their 
dominions,  although  rMaoved  to  another  coun- 
try in  their  youth  or  inlkncy.  In  this  instan<ie 
certainly,  the  state  does  not  presume  a  compact. 
Also  if  the  subject  be  bound  onlv  by  his  owh 
consent,  and  if  the  voluntary  abiding  in  the 
country  be  the  proof  and  intimation  of  tfiat  con. 
sent,  biy  what  argmnents  should  we  defend  the 
right,  which  sovereigns  universally  assume,  of 
prohibiting,  when  they  please,  the  departure  <yf 
their  subjects  out  of  the  realm  ? 

Again,  when  it  is  contended  that  the  takiiq; 
and  holding  possession  of  land  amounts  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign,  and  a  vir« 
tual  promise  of  allegiance  to  his  laws,  it  is  ne* 
cessary  to  the  validity  of  the  argument  to  provd, 
that  the  inhabitants,  who  first  composed  and 
constitiited  the  state,  collectively  possessed  a 
right  to  the  soO  of  the  country ; — a  right  to 
parcel  it  out  to  whom  they  pleased,  and  to  an- 
nex  to  the  donation  what  conditions  they 
thought  fit.  How  came  they  by  this  right  ? 
An  agreement  amongst  themselves  would  not 
confer  it ;  that  could  only  adjust  what  already 
belonged  to  them.  A  society  of  men  vote  them- 
selves to  be  the  owners  of  a  r^on  of  the  worid ; 
— ^oes  that  vote,  unaccompanied  especially  with 
any  culture,  endosure,  or  proper  act  of  occupa- 
tion, make  it  theirs  ?  does  it  entitle  them  to 
exclude  others  from  it,  or  to  dictate  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  sliall  be  enjoyed  ?  Yet  this 
original  collective  right  and  ownership  is  the 
foundation  for  all  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
duty  of  allegiance  Is  inferred  from  the  posses- 
sion of  land. 

The  theory  of  government  which  aifirms  the 
existence  and  the  obligation  of  a  social  com- 
pact, would,  after  all,  merit  little  discussion,  and 
however  groundless  and  unnecessary,  should 
receive  no  opposition  from  us,  did  it  not  appear 
to  lead  to  concludons  unfavourable  to  the  inw 
provement,  and  to  the  peace  of  human  sodety. 

1st.  Upon  the  supposition  that  govemmeait 
was  fint  erected  by,  and  Aat  it  derives  all  Ms 
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jiwt  ftachority  from,  r«iohifiMiiit«nier«d  iaU»  by 
a  coiurention  of  the  people,  it  is  capeble  of  be- 
ing  preiumed,  that  many  poanty  wece  settled 
by  that  comrention,  anteidor  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jubsiftting  legialatura,  and  which 
the  legislatiM^  consequently,  has  iio<right  to 
alter,  w  interfere  witL  Thsse  points  am  call- 
ed toe  fundametUalt  of  the  constitution :  and 
as  it  is  impossible  ^4etezmine  how  many,  or 
what,  they  aie,  the  suggesting  of  any  such 
senres  extreinely  to  embarrass  the  deliberations 
of  the  legislature,  and  affords  a  dangerous  pie- 
.tence  for  disputing  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
.It  was  thissort  of  reasaning,(so  £sr  as  xfiasen- 
ing  of  any  kind  was  employed  in  the  question) 
that  produced  in  this  nation  the  doubt,  which 
.so  much  i^tated  theminds  of  men  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  Charles,  whether  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament  could  of  right  alter  or  limit  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Crown. 

2dly.  If  it  be  by  virtue  of  a  compact,  that 
the  subject  owes  obedience  todvil  government, 
it  will  follow  that  he  ought  to  abide  by  the 
./orm  of  goveznment  which  ho  finds  estahlisb- 
ed,  be  it  ever  so  absucd  or  iooonvenienL  He 
4s  bound  hy  his  bargain.  It  is  not  permitted 
..to  afiy  man  to  xetreat  from  his  engagement, 
,  merely  because  he  finds  the  perfonnance  dis* 
..advantageous,  or  because  he  has  an  epportu- 
nity  of  entering  into  a  better.  This  law  of  con- 
^tracts  is  univesaal :  and  to  call  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  a  eon- 
.  tract,  yet  not  to  apply  to  it  the  rules,  or  allow  of 
the  eSectAj  of  a  contract,  is  an  arbitrary  use 
^of  names,  ^od  an  unsteadiness  in  reasoning, 
^vv^ichcan  teach  nothing.  Resistance  to  the 
encroachwienit  of  the  supreme  magistrate  may 
•be  justified >on  this  principle:  recaurse  to 
,aivns,.far  ihe  puxpose  of  bringing  about  an 
'amendment  of  the  constitution,  never  can.  No 
.fonn-Qf.^overnment  contains  a  provision  for 
Jlte  .own  dissolution  ;  and  few  governors  will 
consent  to  the  extinction,  or  even  to  any 
abridgement,  of  their  own  power.  It  does  not 
therefore  appear,  how  despotic  govenuneuts 
can  ever,  in  consistency  with  the  obligation  of 
the  subject,  be  changed  pr  mitigated.  Despo- 
tism  is  the  constitution  of  many  states :  and 
whilst  a  despotic  prince,  jezacts  from  his  sub- 
jects  the  most  rigorous  ^ecyitude,  according 
to  this  account,  he  is  only  holding  them  to 
,  their  agreement.  A  people  may  vindicate,  hy 
force,  the  rights  which  the  constitution  has 
.left  them :  but  every  attempt  to  narrow  the 
prerogiuive  of  the  crown  by  new  limitations, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  reigning 
prince,  whatever  opportunities  may  invite,  or 
.success  follow  it,  must  be  condemned  as  an  in. 
fraction  of  the  oompact  between  the  sovex-eigu 
and  the  subject. 

.  3dly.  Every  violation,  of  the  compact  on  the 
^rt  of  the  governor,  i^elqases  the  subject  from 
his  allegiance,-  and  dissolves  the  gnrernment. 
i  do  not  perceive  how  we  can  ivv'oid  t)ii»  oon- 
.MqTienfe,  if  we  fimnd  the  duty  of  aQcfri^i^^ 


tween  the  social 'Oompaet  snd  other  CBauacta. 
In  private  contracts,  the  riolatidn.  aihd  nmw 
perfbopanee  of  the  oooditiona,  by  one  of  th« 
parties,  vaeatcb  the  obligation  cif  the  otfaeE. 
Now  the'tcprms  and  artidea  of  thesociil  ooou 
piwt  beiqg  BO  whore  extant  or  e^rsssed ;  the 
rights  mad  oAoet  of  the  administcslor  of  aa 
empire  being  so.  many  and  various ;  tho  muu 
ginary  .andtoonfirovorted  line  of  his  poera^ativo 
being  so  liable  to  be  overstepped  inline  port 
0F4>&er  of  it  a  the  position  that  every  wch  po- 
sition, that  every  sudi  traoijgKBSBQa  Mnoami 
to  a  foifeitttre  oif  the  government,  aod  irniitr- 
quently  authorises  the  people  to  withdraw 
their  obedieoco,  and  provido  for  theiaesiiwi  by 
a  new  settlement,  would  oodanger  the  atahi« 
lity  of  every  political  fabric  in  the  world,  and 
has  in  fact  alwa^  euj^tied  tho  disaffeoted  with 
a  topic  of  seditMMis  declamation.  If  ocoaaions 
have  arisen,  in  which  this  pleo  has  been  re- 
sorted  to  with  justioe  and  success,  they  have 
been  occasions  in  which  »  rtvelutioa  was  de- 
fensible  upon  other  and  phdner  ppueoqdes.  Tho 
pleo  itself  is  at  all  times  captious  and  unaab. 


Wherefore,  rejecting  the  intenrentioa  of  a 
compact,  as  imfounded  in  its  principle,  and 
dangerous  in  the  application,  we  assign  ibr  the 
only  ground  of  tho  subject's  oUigation,  the 
WILL  OF  God  a8  collected  from  sx- 

PEDIEMCT. 

The  steps  by  whidi  tho  argmneat  piooeeds, 
are  few  and  direct.—^*  It  is  the  will  of  God 
that  tho  happiness  of  human  lile  be  pftMnoc- 
ed :" — ^this  is  the  first  step,  and  tho  fonado- 
tion  not  only  of  this,  but  ^  every,  moral  ooo- 
elusion.  ^'  Civil  society  oonduoes  to  that  end  :** 
— ^this  is  the  second  proposition.  '•'•  Civil  socio- 
ties  cannot  be  upholden,  unless,  in  each,  tho 
interest  of  the  whole  society  be  bindii^  upop 
every  part  and  member  of  it  s**>-thss  is  tho 
third  step,  and  conducts  us  to  tho  eonduaion, 
namely,  "  that  so  long  as  the  iateraet  of  tho 
whole  society  requires  it,  that  is,  so  loogos  the 
established  government  cannot  be  resistod  or 
changed  without  public  inconveniency,  it  is 
the  will  of  Qod  (which  mB  universally  deter- 
mines our  duty)  that  the  established  govern- 
ment be  obeyed," — and  no  longer. 

This  principle  being  admitted,  the  justice  of 
every  particular  case  of  resistance  is  ledttood  to 
a  computation  of  the  quantity  of  the  danger 
and  grievance  on  the  one  side,  and  o^tho  pro- 
bability and  .e^Epense  of  redressing  il  on  the 
other. 

But  w'lio  shuU  judge  this?  We  answer, 
''  £very  man  for  himself^**  In  omtenfiions 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  siibject,  the 
parties  acknowledge  no  common  SDvbicimtor; 
and  it  would  be  Absurd  to  refer  the  decision  to 
those  whose  conduct  has  provoked  iho  ques- 
tion, And  whose  own  intece^t.  authority*  and 

•    Digitized  by         ;     ^  " 
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/  oonoernai  in  It.  Hm 
r  and  alRue  it  no  olijeeiioii  to 
r  of  'Mpjutimcy,  becinUB  cwy  othor 
roW  li  IfaUe  to  Ao  tamo  or  gnotor:  and 
ovory  Rilo  thot  am  be  jnopoandod  upon  the 
ttivect  (like  oH  raltt  indeed  wUch  vppmk  to, 
ov  Und  tboeoBBoitiMej  nuittiniiie  sppUcotion 
t  prifote  jwdguieuu  Itnoybeob- 
^  ]wir«vte>,  thM  it  oii|^t  eqwdlf  to  be 
1  tiio  aseraiaeef  a  aan^s  own  priTate 
r  he  be  detarmined  by  rta' 
landoQactariontef  hit  own,  oraubmit 
tobe  diseeCed  by  the  advioo  of  othert)  prorided 
he  be  £nee  toduMte  hia  guidfe 

Wo  paooeed  to  point  oat  tome  eaay  but  ini« 
pofftent  infiBrtocaa,  which  leaoH  ixom  the  tab. 
ttitittioa  oipmUk  wgptiimeif  into  the  place  of 
dl  impiied  eoaapeetai  promitet,  or  oonrentiont, 


I.  It  may  be  atmneh  a  doty,  at  one  time,. 
10  latltt  fovamment,  at  it  it,  at  another,  to 

Sit;  to  wit,'whflDerer  mora  advantage 
in  oar  opinioDy  aone  to  the  eommunity 
from  raaiatanee,  dun  mitfhirf 

IL  Thekwfnhiett  of  retiatance,  or  the  law- 
fnhieaa  of  areirolt,  doei  not  depend  alone  apon 
the  grievance  which  it  toitained  or  feared,  but 
alto  upon  the  probable  ezpente  and  event  of 
the  oontetL  They  who  eonoerted  the  Revo- 
Itttion  in  England,  wera  jnttifiable  in  their 
emmtrft,  hecMae,  fitm  the  apparent  ditpoti* 
tion  of  the  nation^  and  i^  ttr«ngth  and  cha- 
ncier of  the  partiet  engaged,  the  meaaora  wat 
likely  to  be  bvougfat  about  with  liltia  mii^hief 
or  Uoodahed;  wteraea  it  might  hare  been  a 
qnettaon  with  namy  frienda  dT  their  eoontry, 
whelhar  the  ii^foriet  then  endured  and  threat^ 
coed  wonld  have  aathoriaed  the  renewal  of  a 
doahtfiil  civil  war. 

in.  Incgularity  in  the  ftrtt  foundation  of 
a  ttata»  or  tnbaequent  violence,  fraud,  or  iajut- 
tice,  in  getting  poaieition  of  the  tupreme 
poww,  am  not  aafident  reaaont  for  rttictanoe, 
irfte-  the  government  ia  once  peaceably  aettled. 
No  aubjeot  of  the  Brittah  empire  conoeivct 
himaelf  engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the 
Monaan  claim  or  concpiett,  or  apprehendt  that 
hit  ^ty  in  any  manner  depends  upon  that 
MWiUofeity.  So,  likewise,  if  the  houte  of 
Lancaater,  or  even  Ae  poaterity  of  Cromwell, 
had  been  at  this  day  seated  upon  thcthnme 
of  England,  we  should  have  been  aa  little  con- 
eemed  to  inquire  how  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mily came  thiere.  No  dvil  ctmtests  are  so  fu- 
tile, although  none  have  been  so  furious  and 
aangoSnary,  aa  those  which  are  ezdted  by  a 
disputed  tuooeasion. 

IV.  Not  every  invasion  of  the  subject^s 
rigiita,  or  liberty,  or  of  the  constitution ;  not 
every  bteach  of  promise,  or  of  oath ;  not  every 
stretch  of  prerogative,  abuse  of  ponrer,  or  ne- 
glect of  duty  by  the  chief  magistrate,  or  by  the 
whole  or  any  branch  of  the  legishitive  body, 
justifies  reaiatance,  unleas  these  crimes  draw 
after  tham  public  oonaequencet  of  tuflleient 


megnitndetooatwaigfc  tbaavfltef  dvil  dis- 
tnrbanoa.  Neverdieleta,  every  vicUtion  of 
the  oonatltntion  ought  tobe  watch«d  with  Jea. 
kinay,  and  raaented  aa  siieft,  beyond  what  the 
quantity  of  ettimahle  damage  woald  reqtdro 
or  warrant;  becanae  a  known  and  aetded  na- 
age  of  governing  affords  the  onlv  aeenritra- 
gafaitttheenamiitieiof  unoontrolbd  dominion, 
and  becansethis  secorityia  weakened  by  evie- 
ry  encroachment  which  ia  made  without  op* 
poaition,  or  oppoaed  without  eflbot. 

V.  No  usage,  law,  or  authority  whateoever, 
ia  so  binding,  that  it  need  or  ought  to  be  eon^ 
tinned,  when  it  may  be  changed  widi  advan* 
tage  to  the  community.  The  fandly  of  tiie 
prince,  the  order  ofanpdbssion,  die pieiogatiia 
of  the  crown,  the  form  and  parte  of  the  Iflgltia* 
tnre,  together  with  the  respective  powers,  of« 
fioe,  duratkm,  and  nmtsal  dependency,  of  the 
several  parts,  an  all  only  ao  aoany  Inas,  mo- 
table  like  other  laws,  whenever  expediency  re. 
quiret,  either  by  the  ordinary  act  of  thelegis. 
lature,  or,  if  the  occasion  deserve  it,  by  the  in» 
terpo^tion  of  the  people.  These  pointt  are 
wont  to  be  approached  with  a  kind  of  awes 
they  an  represented  to  the  mind  aa  prindplee 
of  the  eonstitotion  settled  by  our  ancestors, 
and,  being  settled,  to  be  no  move  committed 
to  innovation  and  debate ;  as  fooadationa  na> 
▼er  to  be  stirred ;  as  the  terms  and  oandittona 
of  the  social  compact,  to  which  every  citiaen 
of  the  stote  has  engaged  his  fidriity,  by  virtue 
ofaproroitewhichhecannfttnowreGaiL  Such 
reaaont  have  noplace  in  oar  tystem :  tout,  if 
there  be  any  good  reeton  for  treadng  theae 
with  more  dAteace  and  respeet  than  other 
laws,  it  is  either  the  advantage  of  the  ptetent 
Gonttitutioii  of  government  (which  reaton  mutt 
be  of  diiferent  foroe  in  different  coubtriet,)  or 
because  in  all  eountriea  it  ia  of  importance  that 
the  form  and  usage  of  governing  be  acknow. 
lodged  and  underatood,  aa  well  by  the  gover« 
non  as  by  the  governed,  and  because,  the  aeU 
domer  it  ia  chimged,  the  more  perfectly  it  will 
be  known  by  bodi  sides* 

VI.  As  all  civil  obligation  is  resolved  into 
espedien<7,  what,  it  may  be  adced,  it  the  dif« 
f erence  between  the  obligadon  of  an  English* 
man  and  a  Frenchman  ?  or  why,  since  the  ob* 
ligation  of  both  appears  to  be  founded  in  the 
same  reaaon,  is  a  Frenchman  bound  in  oon- 
science  to  bear  any  thing  from  his  king,  which 
an  Englishman  would  not  be  bound  to  bear  f 
Their  conditions  may  differ,  but  their  figkit^ 
according  to  account,  should  seem  to  be  equal  s 
and  yet  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
rightt^  as  i^-ellas  of  the  hanaaess  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, compared  with  what  belong  to  the  aab- 
jects  of  absolute  monarchies ;  how,  you  will 
say,  can  this  comparison  be  explained,  unlaaa 
we  refer  to  a  difference  in  the  compecis  by 
which  they  are  respectively  boond  ?-*Thia  ia 
a  fair  *qiiesti<m,  and  the  answer  to  it  will  af- 
ford a  farther  illustration  of  our  prindplea 
We  admit  then  that  there  are  many  thia^ 
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which  ^Fmmfcwn  'fa  AoHndui  wntUSenos,  m 
ireUai  hf  eMraion^  to  etidttieaCtlie  kmdt  of 
hfa  ^rlitiw,'to' whieh  In  £ltglaliiittii  tranld  ndt 
heobU^IOMibtnit*}  but  We  anert,  that  k  i« 
fior  these' <tro  reMOns  Alone  s  jlril,  becmnse  the 
t«Be«et  of  die  frimee  k  tiot  the  same  grier- 
eaoBi;  wheve  'it  k  egtgehbte  to  the  comUtation, 
•lid  #hete  it  iafringei  it ;  aeemifyy  beouue 
BeAreM'iA  the'two  caaoi  k  net  eipuiUy  sttain- 
aUe.  atektakce  oiimbt  he  mttanpted  with 
equal  hopes  ofimoDsas^  or  #ith  the -same  prtm- 
pest  of  TSbeivxBgf  snppovt  fvtoi  owien^  where 
thejpeo|ilentonconGUed  totkeitsuficrings,  as 
wfaola  theyake  afadwed  bj  innovation.  In 
tfak  %ay,  asid  mo  otherwise,  the  snbjeets  of  dif- 
ftraBt  states  f^ogjcss  diflfareiit  tavil  rig|hts)  the 
ditty^flf  obadieaoe  k'defined  by  different  boon- 
daries;  and  the  fioint  of  justifiable  lesittanoe 
placed  at  different  parts  of  the  seaie  of  suffer- 
ing ;  aill^hkh  k  svfficiently  inteHigible  with* 
out  a  aooial  ooKpaet. 

>  VIL  *^  The  interest  of  the  whole  society  is 
binding  Q|>on  anrery  part  of  it.  No  mle,  short 
of  this,  will  pMtidefor  the  stabiliev  of  dril 
govei'iimeHt,  orfer^e  peace  and  safety  of  so- 
cial bfa  Wherefore,  as  individaal  members 
of  the  state  are' not  pemitted  to  pursne  their 
Anohmient  to  the  prejudice  of  the  communi- 
ty, so  is  it  eiinally  a  oonsequence  of  this  mle, 
tliat  no  particular  oelony,  prorinoe,  town,  or 
dktrict,  oan  jnstfy  concert  measuna  for  their 
separate^  interest,  which  shall  appear  at  the 
,  same  time  to  diminidi  the  fum  of  prosperity. 
'  I  do  not  mean,  that  it  is  neoessary  to  the  Jus* 
tice  of  a  measure,  that  it  profit  each  and  ere- 
ry  part  of  the  community,  (for,  as  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  may  be  increased,  whilst  that 
ofsmepartsisdimiuisfaed^hkpossiblethat  the 
oondnct  of  one  part  of  an  empire  may  be  detri. 
mental  to  some  other  part,  and  yet  jtnt,  pro- 
vided one  part  gain  more  in  hn^piness  than 
the  other  put  loses,  so  that  the  common  weal 
be  augmented  by  the  cbanfle ;)  but  what  I  af- 
firm is,  that  thoHe  oounsew  can  nerer  be  re- 
conciled with  the  obligations  resulting  from 
ciril  miion,  which  cause  the  whole  happiness 
of  the  society  to  be  impaired  for  the  conveni- 
eficy  of  ti  part.  This  conclusion  is  applicable 
to  the  question  of  right  bet^t^een  Great  Britain 
and  her  revolted  colonies.  Had  I  been  an 
American,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  en- 
ough to  hare  had  it  even  demonstriited,  that 
h  sepamtion  from  the  parent  state  would  pro- 
duce effects  beneBcfal  to  America ;  my  relation 
to  that  state  imposed  upon  me  a  further  inquiry, 
iMimely,  whether  the  whole  happiness  of  the 
•wpire  was  likely  to  be  promoted  by  such  a 
measure :  not  indeed  the  happiness  of  every 
putt  t  that  was  not  necessary,  nor  to  l)€  ex- 
Jpected  I  but  whether  what  Great  Britain  would 
lose  by  the  s^ration,  was  likeJy  to  be  eom- 
f»ensated  to  the  joint  stock  of  happiness,  by  the 
advantages  which  America  would  receive  from 
*t.  The  contested  claims  of  sovereign  stat^ 
mti6  their  rrtoote  depend^cies,  may  be  stib- 


nitted  M  the  adjudication  of  tlwnla  wMi  am> 
t«al  safiBty.  A  public  kdfantag*  k  InCMiiraA 
by  the  advaatagiB  whidi  each  individwal  m. 
6eivea,aiid  by  the  nnmber  of  nnse  wbo  ncalw 
it.  A  pahUo  eril  k  compouaded  of  the  aBm* 
proportions.  Whikt,  therefore,  «  colony  k 
small,  or  a  province  duuly  iiihaMtedv  if  a  ooi>.» 
petition  of  iaterBBtsariaes  between 'te  original 
country  and  their  acquired  dominfona,  the  for* 
mer  ought  to  be  preferred  j  because  ft  k  fit 
that.  If  one  moat  necessarily  be  sacrifloed,  the 
less  give  place  to  the  greater  ;  hut  wban,  by 
an  inoreaae  of  population,  the  hitereit  of  the 
provinces  begins  to  bear  a  conaiderable  propor- 
tion to  the  enkn  interest  of  the  oommsmty,  it 
k  possible  that  they  may  suffer  so  much'  by 
their  suhfeotion,  that  not  only  theifa,  but 
the  whole  happiness  of  the  empire,  may  be  ob- 
structed by  their  union.  The  rule  aoad  prin- 
ciple of  the  calottlationhenig  atiil  the  laae,  the 
TisuU  k  different :  and  thk  diflhrsnfle  ^egMj  a 
new  situstion,  which  entitles  the  mbonlhkate 
paru  of  the  atatei  to  more  eqnal  tenna  of  con- 
federation,  and  if  these  he  refbaed,  to  inde- 
peoAency. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
TRY  i>tr  tr  OF  cirn.  o««i>tx  vc«,  Aser  AYXD 

Iir  TXOB  CBBISVlAir  SCXfPTVmSft. 

Ws  afiirm  that,  as  to  the  mfmf  of  our  d- 
vil  rights  and  obligations,  ChtiMkuii^  hath 
lefk  us  where  she  fimnd  us ;  that  she  hath  nei- 
ther altered  it  nor  ascertained  it ;  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  not  one  po««g^  Whidh, 
foirly  interpreted,  affords  ei^er  arginoent  or 
objection  applicable  to  any  condusiona  upon 
die  subject  that  are  deduced  from  die  kn^  and 
religion  of  nature. 

The  only  passages  which  have  bean  serious- 
ly alleged  in  tb%  oontroveny,  or  which  it  k 
necessary  for  us  to  state  and  Examine,  are  tiie 
two  following  I  the  one  ectracted  from  St. 
PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  other  from 
the  First  General  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  :— 

Romans  xiii.  1-^7* 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God: 
the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Who- 
soever therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  reskt, 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
have  praise  of  the  same :  for  he  Ik  the  minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  If  thou  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  beareth  not 
the  STV'ord  in  vain  :  for  he  is  the  minkter  of 
God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  cvfl.    Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
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.Mil)i«Di,  MA  <mty  for  wtnth,  but  abo  for  oon- 
Miviae  «ak&  For,  for  tkb  cmiae  pay  ye  firi- 
bate  alse^  for  they  aitt  Ood*!  nuabtsra.^  vu 
tadiiig  Mii^aally  upim  thisvery  tUiis.  t  Ren. 
der  tiierefore  toailthair  dues;  trUiate  to  whom 
tiihate  11  due,  eustom  to  whom  cnstom,  fear 
to  wbom  fiear,  heaonrto  whom  honour/* 

1  Peter  u.  13^18. 

^i8«tait  yeuTMlrefl  to  every  oordinanee  of 
mm,  fiwr  the  IjO0d*8  tsjus ;  whether  it  be  to 
.tlMjkmg^  mtaftouie;  erimto  goremoBB,  as 
.mt»  th«&  th2^t«re  Beat  by  him  lor  the  punish- 
ment  of  evildoers,  suad  for  the  praise  of  them 
.that  40r  wttlL  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that 
w^  wttU-doiag  ve  may  put  to  siienoe  the  ig- 
nennee  of  ^soUsh  men :  as  free,  and  not  using 
your  liberty  for  a  doak  of  maUdousness,  but 
M  the  servanfii  of  God." 

To.eompiehend  the  proper  import  of  these 
inatmctioms,  let  the  roAet  reflect,  that  ikpon 
ibtt  sui^ect  of  diril  obedience  then  are  two 
iqacatioiis:  the  first,  whether  to  obey  govern- 
jnent  be  a  moral  duty  and  obligation  tipon  the 
eomqMoe  atall  i  the  second,  how lar,  and  to 
what  caaea,  that  obedience  ought  to  extend  ? 
that  these  two  questions  are  so  distinguishable 
in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  to  treat 
of  the  one,  without  any  thought  of  the  other; 
and  iMtly,  that  if  expressions  which  rdate  to 
one  of  these  questions  be  transfonred  and  ap- 
plied to  the  other,  it  is  with  great  danger  of 
■gffiag  them  a  signification  very  different  irom 
the  anthor^s  neaaiag.  This  distinoUon  is  not 
only  possible,  but  naturaL  If  I  met  with  a 
penon  who  appeared  to  entertain  doubts,  whe- 
ther €vnl  obedieace  were  a  moral  duty  which 
ought  to  be  voluntarily  discharged,  or  whether 
it  were  not  a  mere  submission  to  force,  like 
that  which  we  yield  to  a  robber  who  holds  a 
.pistol  to  our  breast,  X  shoo^  represent  to  him 
the  use  and  offices  of  civil  government,  the  end 
and  the  necessity  of  dvil  subjection ;  or,  if  I 
preferred  a  different  theory,  I  should  explain 
to  hira  the  sodal  oompacfc,  urge  him  with  the 
oblation  and  the  equity  of  his  implied  pro- 
jniie  and  tacit  consent  to  be  governed  by  the 
Jaws  of  the  state  from  whidi  be  received  pro- 
leetioa  t  or  I  should  eigue,  perhaps,  that  Na- 
tva  herself  dictated  the  law  of  subordination, 
when  she  planted  within  us  an  inclination  to 
associate  with  our  species,  and  framed  us  with 
capadties  so  various  and  unequal  From  what> 
ever  prindple  I  aet  out,  I  should  lahour  to  in- 
fer from  it  this  oondnsion,  *^  That  obedjenoe 
to  the  state  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  ii»- 
Utive  duties  of  human  liie,  for  the  transgres- 
sion of  which  we  shall  be  accountable  at  the 
tribunal  of  Divine  justice,  whether  the  ma- 
.gietrate  be  able  to  punish  us  ibr  it  or  noti**  and 
being  arrived  at  tbiscondusion,  I  should  stop, 
having  delivered  the  conclusion  iuelf,  and 
throughout  the  whole  argument  expressed  the 
obedioooe,  urhich  I  inculcated,  in  the  roost  ge- 
neral and  unqualified  terms  i  aU  reservations 


and-rssttictioas  being  BNperfluoi»,'lMifiliVsigti 
to  the  ^doubts  I  was  employed  to  remtm. 

If,  in  «  short  time  afterwards,  I  ahOiM  be 
aeoosted  by  the  same  person,  with  eoniqplaims 
of  pablie  grievanoss,  of  exorbitant  tatxes,  4f 
aou  of  cmeHy  and  oppression,  of  tyrannical  en- 
croaduneuts  upon  the  ancient  or  stipulated 
rights  of  the  people,  and  should  be  eonsulted 
whether  it  were  hiwfiil  to  revolt,  or  justiftable 
to  Join  in  an  attempt  to  shake  offtiie  yoke  by 
open  resistanoe;  I.  should  certainly  consider 
myself  as  having  a  case  and  question  beftwe  me 
Very  diffirrent  from  the  former.  I  should  how 
define  and  discriminate.  I  shoohl  reply,  that 
if  public  expediency  be  the  fiiondatlon,  it  is  al- 
so the  measure^  of  dvil  obedience  t  that  the 
obligation  of  subjects  and  sovereigns  is  red- 
prooil ;  Chat  the  duty  of  aUegiaaep^  whetherlt 
be  founded  in  utility  or  eompact,  is  nettherun. 
limited  nor  unconditional ;  that  peace  may- be 
putdiased  too  dearly ;  that  patience  becomes 
culpable  pudllaaimity,  when  it  serves  only  to 
enootirage  our  rulers  to  increaae  the  weight^ 
our  burthen,  or  to  bind  it  the  faster ;  that  the 
snbmisdon  whidi  surrenders  liie  liberty  af  a 
nation,  and  entails  skvery  upon  future  gune- 
rationa,  is  enjoined  by  no  law  of  rational  nao- 
rality  $  finally,  I  should  instruct  the  inqidiar 
to  compare  the  peril  and  expense  of  his  eater- 
prise  with  the  eiGscts  it  wasexpeeted  to  pns- 
duoe,  and  to  Bsake  choice  of  the  alternative  by 
which  not  his  own  patsent  relief  or  prafit,  but 
the  whole  and  penaaneat  iaterest  of  the-state, 
was  likd)^  to  be  best  promoted.  If  any  one 
who  had  been  present  at  both  these  eoavcrsa- 
tions  should  upbndd  ma  with  change  or  inoso- 
sistency  of  opinion,  should  nstort  npoame  the 
passive  dectrme  which  I  before  taught,  tikelaijge 
and  absolute  torma  in  Whidi  I*  then  ddiverod 
lessons  of  obedience  and  submission,  I  abonhl 
account  mysdf  unfairly  dealt  with.  I  shouki 
reply,  that  the  only  difference  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  two  conversations  presented  was, 
that  I  added  now  many  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions, which  were  omitted  or  vnthought  of 
then:  that  this  diffisrence  arose  naturally  from 
the  two  oocasiens,  such  exceptions  being  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  subject  of  eur  presentoonferttips, 
as  they  would  have  been  niperfluooa  and  un- 
seasonable in  the  former. 

Kow  the  difference  in  these  two  conversa- 
tions is  preckely  the  distinction  to  be  taken  ia 
interpreting  those  paasages  of  ficriptnre,  oon- 
ceming  whidi  we  are  debating.  They  incul- 
cate the  duiift  they  do  not  describe  the  etttmi 
of  it.  They  eioforoe  the  obligation  by  the  pro- 
per sanctions  of  Christianity,  without  iatend- 
ing  either  to  enlaige  or  coatraot,  without  con- 
sidering,  indeed,  the  limits  by  which  it  is 
bound^.  This  is  also  the  method  in  which 
the  same  apostles  enjoin  the  duty  of  servants 
to  their  masters,  of  children  to  their  parents, 
ofwivee  to  their  huabanda:  ^Servants,  be  sab- 
ject  to  your  masters.".-^'  Ghildran,  obey  your 
pannuinall  thingt."^''Wiy«i,Bnbti  ' 
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■flirts  vbCo  your  own  htttbuidt.*'  Tho 
condfeand  abtolttte  fomi  of  cxprawiou  oocon 
inall  tilMt  preeepto ;  the  lameuleiioe  as  to  any 
eifieptioDS  or  dis&ietioiis :  yet  no  ode  doobu 
ihat  the  command  of  masters,  parents,  and 
linAands,  are  often  so  tmmodenue,  nnjust,  and 
iiioonsisteat  with  other  obligations^  that  they 
koth  may  and  ought  to  be  resisted.  In  letten 
or  disserutions  written  professedly  npon  sepa- 
rate aiddes  of  moraKty,  we  might  with  more 
reason  have  looked  for  a  precise  delineation  of 
« wr  duty,  and  some  degree  of  modem  aecuiacy 
in  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  for  our  di- 
lution: but  in  those  short  ooilcctiotts  of  prac- 
Unl  maadms  which  compose  the  conclusion,  or 
eome  small  portion,  of  a  doctrinal  or  perhaps 
controversial  epistle,  we  cannot  be  surpriied 
to  find  the  author  more  solidtous  to  impress 
the  duty,  than  curious  to  enumerate  excep* 


The  consideration  of  this  distinction  is  alone 
Buffident  to  vindioate  thcM  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture from  any  escplanation  which  may  be  put 
dpon  them,  in  <aTOur  of  an  unlimited  passive 
4ilMdieace.  But  if -we  be  fMnnitted  to  assume 
.«  supposition  which  many  oommentaton  pro- 
ceed upon asacertainty,  that  the  first  Christians 
privately  dierished  an  opinion,  that  their  con- 
venion  to  Christianity  entitled  them  to  new 
immunities,  to  an  exemption  as  of  riffht  (how. 
ever  they  might  give  way  to  necessity,)  from 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  sovereign ;  we 
.are  furnished  with  a  still  more  apt  and  satis- 
fiwtory  interpretation  of  the  apostles*  words. 
The  two  passages  apply  with  great  propriety 
to  the  refuution  of  this  error :  they  teach  the 
Christian  convert  to  obey  the  magistrate  *'  for 
^e  Lord*s  sake ;" — *^  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
for  oonsdenoe  sake  ;** — that  there  is  no  paw> 
erbnt  of  God  ;*'—*'  that  the  powers  that  be,*' 
#ven  the  present  rulen  of  the  Roman  empire, 
though  heathens  and  usurpers,  seeing  they 
are  in  possession  of  the  actual  and  necessary 
authority  of  civil  government,  **  are  ordained 
of  God  ;*'  and,  consetiuently,  entitled  to  t^ 
4)eive  obedience  from  those  who  profess  them- 
■dves  the  peculiar  servants  of  God,  in  a  great- 
«r  (certainly  not  in  a  less)  degree  than  from 
any  others.  They  briefly  describe  the  office 
of  '*  dvil  governors,  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well  ;'* 
from  wiiich  deacription  of  the  use  of  govern- 
ment, they  justly  infer  the  duty  of  subjection  ; 
which  duty,  bemg  as  extensive  as  the  reason 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  belongs  to  Christians, 
no  less  than  to  the  heathen  membttv  of  the 
community.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  two 
apostles  wrote  with  a  view  to  this  particular 
question,  it  will  be  confessed,  that  their  words 
cannot  be  transferred  to  a  question  totaUy  dif  . 
feront  from  this,  with  any  certainty  of  carry- 
ing along  with  us  their  authority  and  inten. 
tion.  There  exists  no  resemblance  between 
the  case  of  a  primitive  convert,  wIk>  disputed 
the  jurisdicsiott  of  the  Roman  govemmmt 


over  a  diad^  of  Chriatianity,  and  Mf  who,  M« 
knowledging  the  gonend  authoritv  of  the  state 
over  all  its  tabi  ects,  doobts  whether  that  au- 
thori^  he  not,  in  some  tmportaat  branch  of  It, 
so  ill  constituted  or  abused,  as  to  warrant  thus 
endeavours  of  the  people  to  bring  about  a  re- 
formation  by  force.  Nor  can  we  judge  what 
reply  the  apostles  would  have  made  to  this  js- 
cond  question  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  them, 
from  any  thing  they  have  delivered  upon 'the 
of  \fini  ;  anymore  than,  in  the  two  oonsiutatioiis 
above  described,  it  could  be  known  beforshafeid 
what  I  would  say  in  the  latter,  from  tfai'ui- 
swer  which  I  gave  the  former. 

The  only  defect  to  this  account  is,  that  nei- 
ther the  Scriptures,  nor  any  subsequent  hU- 
tory  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  furnish 
any  direct  attestation  of  the  existence  of  snch 
disaffected  sentimenu  amongst  the  primitiva 
converts.  They  supply  indeed  some  droom- 
staflces  which  renderprobable  the  opinion,  that 
extnvagant  notions  of  the  political  rights  Of 
the  Christian  state  were  at  that  time  enter- 
tained  by  many  proedytes  to  the  religion.-. 
From  the  questi<m  proposed  unto  Christ,  *^  Is 
it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Casar  ?**  It  maybe 
presumed  that  doubts  had  been  started  in  the 
Jewish  schools  concerning  the  obligation,  or 
eveu  the  lawfulness,  of  submisnon  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  The  accounts  ddivered  by  Joae^ 
phus,  of  various  insurrections  of  the  Jews  of 
that  and  the  folbwing  age,  ocdted  by  this 
principle,  or  upon  this  pretence,  eonfim  the 
presumption.  Now,  as  tiie  Christians  were 
at  first  chiefly  tsJcen  from  the  Jews,  confounded 
with  them  by  the  rest  of  the  worid,  and,  from 
the  affinity  of  the  two  rdigions,  apt  to  inter- 
mix the  doctrines  of  both,  it  is  not  to  be  woo. 
dered  at,  that  a  tenet,  so  flattering  to  tfaendf- 
importauce  of  those  who  embraced  it,  should 
have  been  communicated  to  the  new  institn- 
tion.  Again,  the  teachers  of  Christianity, 
amongst  the  privileges  which  their  rdigion 
conferred  upon  iu  professors,  were  wont  to  ex- 
tol  the  ^^Ubertif  into  which  they  were  called,** 
— ^*'  in  whidi  Christ  had  made  them  free.** 
This  liberty,  which  was  intended  of  a  dehvciv 
ance  from  Uie  various  servitude,  in  which  they 
had  heretofore  lived,  to  the  dominatiob  of  Bin>- 
f  ul  passions,  to  the  superstition  of  the  Gentile 
idolatry,  or  the  encumbered  ritual  of  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation,  might  by  some  beintefpreted 
to  signify  an  emandpation  from  all  restraint 
which  was  imposed  by  an  authority  merdy  hu- 
man. At  least,  they  might  be  represented  by 
thdr  enemies  as  maintaining  notkms  of  this 
dangerous  tendency.  To  some  error  or  calnm. 
ny  of  this  kind,  the  words  of  St.  Peter  seem 
to  allude  :_^^  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that 
with  wdl-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ig* 
norance  of  fOoUsh  men  $  as  free,  and  not  using 
your  liberty  forn  doak  of  maliciousness  (i.  e. 
sedition,)  but  as  the  servants  of  God.**  After 
all,  if  any  one  think  this  conjecture  too  feebly 
tapp<»ted  br  u^«|^^i^^^  rdied  npw  b. 
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tK*  IntMpffttaAkm  of  Bcriiitim,  hB  will  than 
ivrert  to  the  oonridantioiii  allfgtd  in  the  pre- 
cadinff  put  of  thb  chapter. 

After  eo  eopioae  an  aeeoont  of  what  we  ap- 
prebend  to  be  the  general  design  and  doctrine 
of  these  nmck-agitoted  petseges,  little  need  be 
added  in  explanation  of  particular  dauses.  St. 
Paul  hasnidf  *^  Whosoerer  resisteth  the  pow- 
er, miiteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  This 
phrase,  **  the  ordinance  of  Ood,"  is  by  many 
so  interpreted  as  to  authorise  the  most  exalted 
and  saperetkiona  ideas  of  the  regal  character. 
But  siu«ly,  soch  interpreters  have  sacrificed 
truth  to  adulation.  For,  in  thefirst  pbce,  the 
iipiessinn,  at  used  by  St.  Paul,  is  just  as  ap- 
plkaUB  to  one  kind  of  government,  and  to  one 
kind  of  sttcoession,  as  to  another ; — to  the 
elective  magistrates  of  a  pure  republic,  as  to 
SB  abeohitehereditary  monarch.  In  the  next 
pbee,  it  b  not  affirmed  of  the  supreme  magis- 
tiate  exclusively,  that  Ae  is  the  ordinance  of 
Ood;  the  title,  whatever  it  imports,  bebogs 
to  every  inferior  officer  of  the  state  as  mudi 
as  to  the  hi^est.  The  divine  ^ht  of  kinfft 
is,  lake  the  divine  right  of  other  magistrates. 
'  9  kw  of  the  land,  or  even  actual  and  quiet 
Ion  of  their  office ; — a  right  ratified,  we 
r  prasnme,  by  the  divine  approbation, 
to  long  as  obedience  to  their  authority  appears 
to  be  iiecessaiy  or  oondudve  to  the  common 
weUhre.  Princes  are  ordained  of  God  by  vir« 
tue  only  of  that  general  decree  by  which  he 
assents,  and  adds  the  sanction  of  his  will,  to 
every  law  of  society  which  promotea  his  own 
purpDse,  the  oommnniration  of  human  h^pi- 
ness ;  aoeofding  to  which  idea  of  their  origin 
and  eonstitiition  (and  without  any  repugnancy 
tothe  wordsof  St.  FauL)  they  an  by  St.  Peter 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OT  CrVlL  LIBXRTT. 

CiTix.  LiBEHTT  it  As  not  heimg  rutrmmd 
i^mifkm^  bui  wktU  eomhweM  m  a  preelsr  dlr- 

^W  IP  Me  ptlOnC  tOflycHV. 

To  do  what  we  willy  is  natural  liberty :  to 
do  what  wewin,  ooosistently  with  the  interest 
of  the  oonmonity  to  whidpwe  belong,  is  ci- 
vil liberty;  that  ie  to  say,  the  only  liberty  to 
be  desired  in  a  stoto  of  civil  society. 

I  ahoold  wish,  no  doubt,  to  be  allowed  to 
act  im  every  instance  as  I  pleased,  but  I  xcflect 
that  the  rest  also  of  mankind  would  then  do 
b;  In  which  stato  of  univenal  inde- 
aiid  seif-direction,  I  should  meet 


with  so  many  che^  and  obstacles  to  mv  own 
will,  Dram  the  interlerenoe  and  oppositioa  of 
ether  men*s,  that  not  only  my  happiness,  but 
mv  liberty,  would  be  less,  than  whilst  the 
whol^  commnnity  were  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  equal  laws* 


The  boasted  llbertT  of  a  stato  of  nature  ex« 
isto  only  in  a  stato  of  solitude.  Inevervkinrl 
and  degree  of  union  and  intercourse  with  his 
spedes,  it  is  possible  that  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual may  be  augmented  by  the  very  laws 
which  restrain  it;  because  he  may  gain  more 
from  the  limitotion  of  other  men's  freedom 
than  he  suffers  by  the  diminution  of  his  own* 
Natural  libertv  is  the  right  of  common  upon 
a  WBSto;  dvil  liberty  is  the  safe,  exclusive* 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  a  cultivated  enclo- 
sure; 

The  definition  of  civil  liberty  above  laid 
down,  imports  that  the  laws  of  a  free  people 
impose  no  restraints  upon  the  private  will  of 
the  subject,  which  do  not  conduce  in  a  grmisr 
degree  to  the  public  hs^iness ;  by  which  it  is 
intimated,  let,  that  restraint  itself  is  an  evil; 
2dly,  that  this  evil  ought  to  be  overbalanced 
by  some  public  advantage ;  Sdly,  that  the  proof 
of  this  advantage,  lies  upon  the  legislature ; 
4thly,  that  a  law  being  found  to  produce  no 
sensible  good  effects,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
repealing  it,  as  adverse  and  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  a  free  citizen,  without  demanding 
specific  evidence  of  its  bad  effects.  Th£ 
maxim  might  be  remembered  with  advantage 
in  a  revision  of  many  laws  of  this  country  ; 
eapecially  of  the  gam^laws ;  of  the  poorJaws, 
so  iar  as  they  lay  restrictions  upon  the  poor 
themsdves ;  of  the  laws  against  Papists  and 
Dissenten :  and,  luuongst  people  enamoured 
to  excess  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  it  seema 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  principle  haa 
been  to  imperfectly  attended  to. 

The  degree  of  actual  liberty  always  bearing, 
atxording  to  this  account  of  it^a  reversed  pro* 
portion  to  the  number  and  severity  of  the  rr- 
etrieHiom  which  are  either  useless,  or  the  utili* 
ty  of  which  does  not  outweigh  the  evil  of  the 
restr^t,  it  follows,  that  every  nation  poeieii 
see  some,  no  nation  perfect*  liberty :  that  this 
liberty  may  be  enjoyed  under  every  form  of 
government :  that  it  may  he  impaired  indeed, 
or  increased,  but  that  it  is  neither  gained,  nor 
lost,  nor  recovered,  by  any  single  regulation* 
change,  or  event  whatever:  that  consequently* 
those  popular  phrases  which  speak  of  a  free 
people ;  of  a  nation  of  slaves ;  which  call  one 
revolution  the  lem  of  liberty,  or  another  the 
loss  of  it ;  with  many  expressions  of  a  like  ab- 
solute form ;  are  intelligible  only  in  a  com- 
parative sense. 

Hence  alto  we  are  enabled  to  apprdiend  the 
dii^nction  between  penonal  and  tinU  libertv. 
A  citizen  of  the  freest  republic  in  the  world 
may  be  imprisoned  for  his  crimes ;  and  though 
his  personal  freedom  be  restrained  by  bolto  and 
fetters,  m  long  aa  his  confinement  is  the  effect 
of  a  beneficial  public  law,  his  civil  liberty  is 
not  invaded.  If  Uus  instance  appear  dubious* 
the  following  will  be  phuner.  A  passenger 
from  the  Levant,  who,  upon  his  return  to 
Enghmd,  jhoold  be  oonveyed  to  a  lazaretto  by 
an  order  of  quarantine,  with  wliatever  impa- 
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tiene»  bo  mighl  dnire  fais  •nlargoiiienc,  and 
th0agh.lie  tMW  hgmid  pkcKd  st  th«  door  to 
oppoM  hn  enape,  or  even  ready  to  dntroyhii 
life  If  ho  attempted  it,  woald  haidly  aocaae 
gerenimeae  of  encreaohiiig  upon  his  dvil  fiee. 
dims  nay^  iB%lit,  perhaps^  be  aD  tlw  while 
oeugratnlaiiiig  himsdf  that  he  had  at  length 
■ekhii  foot  i^aln  in  a  land  of  liberty.  The 
manifeat  exprtieacy  of  the  meaaun  not  only 
jnstiftes  it^  bat  reooncHn  the  most  odlotts  con. 
fineoMnt  with  the  peifeet  po— ewion,  and  the 
loftieit  notions,  of  dyil  libierty.  And  if  this 
he  true  (tf  the  ooercibn  of  a  prison,  that  it  is 
oompatible  wkh  a  state  of  del/  freedom,  it  can. 
not  with  reason  be  dispnted  of  those  more  mo- 
derate  constraints  whidi  the  ordinary  opera- 
tioB  of  goremment  imposes  upon  the  will  of 
the  indiridual.  It  is  not  the  rigour,  but  the 
inexpediency  of  laws  and  acts  of  authority, 
whi^  makes  them  tyrannicaL 

There  is  another  idea  of  civil  liberty,  which, 
though  neither  so  simple  nor  so  accurate  as 
the  former,  agrees  better  with  the  significa^ 
tion,  which  the  usage  of  common  discourse,  as 
weH  as  the  example  of  many  respectable  writers 
npon  the  subject,  has  aflSxed  to  the  tenn.  This 
Msh  phuses  liberty  in  security;  making  it  to 
eonsist  not  merely  in  an  actual  exemptioii 
£rom  the  constraint  of  useless  and  noxiotts  laws 
and  acts  of  domini<m,  but  in  being  free  from 
the  dangtr  of  having  such  hereafter  imposed 
or  exercised.  Thus,  speaking  of  ihe  poatiGal 
state  of  modern  Europe,  we  are  accustomed  to 
say  of  Sweden,  that  she  hath  lost  her  Mitrtp 
by  the  revolution  which  lately  took  place  in 
that  country ;  and  yet  we  are  assured  that  the 
people  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
aws  as  before,  or  by  others  which  are  wiser, 
milder,  and  more  equitable.  What  then  have 
they  lost  ?  They  have  lost  the  power  and 
Amotions  of  their  diet;  the  constitution  of 
their  states  and  orders,  whose  deliberatioiu 
tnd  concurrenco  were  required  in  the  forma- 
tion and  establishment  ot  every  public  law; 
and  thereby  have  parted  with  ihe  security 
which  they  possessed  against  any  attempts  of 
the  crown  to  harass  its  subjects,  by  oppressive 
and  usdess  exertions  of  prerogative.  The  loss 
of  this  security  we  denominate  the  loss  of  li* 
herty.  They  have  changed,  not  their  laws, 
but  their  l^ris^sture;  not  their  enjoyment, 
Imt  their  safety ;  not  their  present  burthens, 
but  their  prospects  of  future  grievaaoes  ;  and 
this  we  pnmouBoe  a  change  from  the  condi- 
tion of  freonen  to  that  of  daves.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  our  own  country,  the  act  of  parliament, 
fn  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  gave 
to  the  king*s  proclamation  the  force  of  law, 
has  properly  been  ceded  a  complete  and  for^ 
mal  surrender  of  the  liberty  of  the  nation ; 
and  would  have  been  so,  although  no  procla- 
mation were  issued  in  pursuattce  of  these  new 
powers,  or  none  but  what  was  recommended 
hy  the  highest  wisdom  and  utility.  The  se- 
eurity  ivas  gone.    Were  it  probaUe  thai  the 


w«l£ure  and  aooommodatioa  of  the  pedple* 
weulil  be  as  stndiooaly,  and  as  providently, 
consulted  in  the  edicts  of  adespotic  priaoe,  as 
by  the  rssohitidns  of  a  popular  assembly,  then 
would  an  absolute  form  of  gevenunent  be  no  - 
less  fipse  than  the  purest  democracy.  The 
dilfereat  degree  of  care  and  knowledge  of  the 
public  interest,  whiek  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected fhxn  the  difieceni  fersa  and  composi- 
tion of  the  l^gidatnre,  consliltttea  the'distiuc 
tion,  in  repect  of  liberty,  aaweU  between  these 
two  extremes,  as  between  att  the  intermediate 
modifications  of  dvil  govemkndnt*' 


The  definitions  whidb  have  been  firamod  ef 
dvil  liberty,  and  which  hAve  beosme  the  sub* 
ject  of  much  unnecessary  altecmtien,  are  most 
of  them  adapted  to  this  idea.  Thus  one  po* 
litical  writer  makes  the  very  essence  of  the 
subject*k(  liberty  to  oonsist  in  his  being  govern- 
ed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  he  hath  a^ 
tually  consented ;  another  is  satisfied  with  an 
indiiect  and  virtual  consent ;  another,  agein, 
places  dvil  liberty  in  the  separation  of  t^B  le< 
gislative  and  executive  offices  of  govemmint  i 
another,  in  the  being  governed  by  faisi,  that  is^ 
by  known,  preconstituted,  inflexible  ivies  of 
acdoa  and  adjudication ;  a  fifth,  in  ths  eadu-r 
sive  rig^  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  bf 
thdr  own  representatives  ;  a  sixth,  in  the  free^ 
dorn  and  purity  of  elecdons  of  rspresentsftives  ; 
a  seventh,  in  ^oosrtrol  whioh  thrdemooratis 
party  of  the  csnsdtutkm  possetaes  eter  the 
military  establishment.  Concsming  which^ 
and  some  other  similar  acooimta  of  dvil  liber* 
ty,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  all  labour  wi« 
der  one  inaccuracy,  via.  that  they  describe  not 
so  much  liberty  itself,  as  the  saftguarda  and 
preservatives  of  liberty :  for  example^  a  mim*s 
bdug  governed  by  no  Isevb  but  those  to  which 
he  has  given  his  consent,  were  it  practicable, 
is  no  otherwise  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
dvil  liberty,  than  as  it  affords  a  probable  se- 
curity against  the  dictation  of  laws  imponng 
superfluous  restrictions  upon  his  private  will 
This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  rest.  The 
diversity  of  these  definitions  will  not  surprise 
us,  whoi  we  oondder  that  there  b  no  con- 
trariety or  oppodtion  amongst  them  whatever': 
for,  by  how  many  difEerent  provisions  and  pre^ 
cautions  dvil  liberty  is  fenced  and  protected, 
so  many  different  accounts  of  liberty  itself,  all 
soflidently  consistent  with  trutah  and'widi  eSfeh 
other,  may,  according  to  this  mode  oftaplain- 
ing  the  term,  be  framed  and  adopted* 

Truth  cannot  be  oflbnded  by  a  definition, 
but  propriety  may.  In  which  view,  thoa»de& 
nitions  of  liberty  ought  to  be  rejected,  ^rhidi, 
byraaking  that  essential  to  dvil  freedom whadk 
is  nnattainahle  in  experience,  inflame  eapectn- 
tioBs.  that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  disfeiub 
the  pubHc  content  with  complaints^  which  no 
wisdom  or  benevolence  of  govOmment  can  re^ 
move. 

It  win  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  thct 
an  idea,  which  oocun  so  nsdi  oftenir  ae  tbs 
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■ulijen  of  puMgyrio  and  oudeM  dednoatlon, 
Una  of  JusI  rcMoning  or  oonect  kxtomledge^ 
ibeuld  be  Attended  with  unoeitainty  end  con* 
fiiiioB  ;  or  that  it  ihoiild  be  found  impottiUe 
to  coatriTO  e  dellnitionf  which  maj  include  the 
nnmerooiy  luuetded,  endever-Yerying  tignifi. 
catioiie,  whkh  the  tenn  ii  made  to  ttand  for, 
and  at  dieiame  time  accord  with  the  condition 
and  experience  of  fecial  life. 

Of  the  two  ideaa  that  have  been  stated  of 
ciril  liberty^  wfaicherer  we  avume,  and  what* 
ever  reaaoning  we  found  upon  them,  oonoem- 
ing  its  extent,  natuie,  value,  and  preterration, 
thtt  is  the  conclusion  t  thst  UuU  people,  go. 
venment,  and  constitution,  is  the  /rws/, whkh 
makes  the  best  pravision  {or  the  enacting  of 
cspedient  and  safauery  bws. 


CHAPTEK  VL 

OP  DIFrCBEJTT  WOUMM  OF  OOVXVrKENT. 

As  a  series  of  ^ipeals  must  be  finite,  there 
neessHuiJy  exists  in  every  government  a  pow- 
er from  which  the  oonstitntion  has  provided 
no  appeal  |  and  which  power,  for  that  reason, 
mnv  be  tenned  absolute,  omnipoteot,  uncon* 
tvoUaUe,  arbitnury,  deq^tio  ;  andis  alike  so  in 
all  eoontxies. 

The  person,  or  assembly,  in  whom  this  pow- 
er lendes,  is  called  the  sopstvi^A,  or  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state. 

Since  to  the  same  power  univenally  apper* 
tains  the  oOoe  of  eitahtiahlng  public  laws,  it  is 
callsd  also  tbo  legishiure  of  the  state. 

A  government  reosivesitsdenomination  from 
Aetanofthelflgislatoxe;  which  Ibim  is  lihe- 
wfw  what  we  oommonly  mean  by  the  eonttUu* 
lisa  of  a  ooimtry. 

PetttiGal  writers  eaumemte  three  principal 
fMrms  of  government,  which,  however,  are  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  simple  forms,  by  some 
eBBshfaiatioaaad  intennixture  of  which  all  ac- 
tual governments  are  composed,  than  as  any- 
whese  existing  in  a  pure  and  elementary  state. 
Theie  fonas  are, 

L  0espotism,or absolute  MOXAiiCHT,where 
tae  ligislatare  is  in  a  alngie  peraon. 

IL  An  AmiavocaACT,  where  the  Iq^sla- 
tnia  le  in  a  select  aseembly,  the  membm  of 
trhJdfc  either  fiU  up  by  eleoion  the  vacancies 
in  their  own  body,orincoeed  to  their  places  in 
it  by  inheritance,  pnqperty,  tenure  of  certain 

'  ,  or  in  respect  of  some  personal  right,  or 


lil.  A  mxpcrsLic,  or  democracy,  where  the 
people  at  large,  either  odDectively  or  by  repre- 
sentation, constitnte  the  legislature. 

The  aeparate  advantages  of  MovAacHY  are, 
tudtf  of  eounsrl,  activity,  decision,  secrecy, 
deapatrh  $  the  miUtary  strength  and  energy 
whick  lenilt  from  these  quamies  of  govern- 
ti  the  soBfhision  of  popular  and  arisUura- 


tical  oonteationsj  the  prevent4i«,  by  aknowa 
rale  of  socoeenon,  of  ail  competition  for  the  tu^ 
pxeme  power  { and  thereby  repressing  thehopes, , 
intrigues,  and  dangerous  ambition  of  aspiring 


The  mischiefih  or  rather  the  dangers,  of  M04 . 
XAECHT  are,  tyranny^  expense^  enaction,  mi- 
htary  domination :  unnsoeesary  wars,  wa^  to . 
gratify  the  passions  of  an  individual;  risk  of. 
the  character  of  the  reigning  prince ;  ignorance^ 
in  the  governors,  of  the  interesU  and  accom- , 
modation  of  the  people,  and  a  consequent  do*' 
fidency  of  salutary  regulations;  want  of  con* 
stancy  and  uniformity  in  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment,  and,  proceeding  from  thence,  insecurity 
of  person  and  property. 

The  separate  advantage  of  an  abistocbact 
consists  in  the  wisdom  which  may  be  expected 
from  esqwrience  and  education  u^-a  permanent, 
council  naturallypossesses  experienoe ;  and  the 
members  who  suoosed  to  their  places  in  it  by 
inheritance,  will,  probably^  be  trained  and  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  the  stations  which  they 
are  destined  by  their  birth  to  occupy* 

The  mischiefs  of  an  abutocbacy  are,  dis^ 
scnsiotts  m  the  rulingorders  of  the  Btate,which, 
ijsem  the  want  of  a  common  superior,  are  lia*^ 
lie  to  proceed  to  the  most  desperate  extremis 
ties ;  oppression  of  the  lower  orders  by  the 
privileges  of  the  higher,  and  bylaws  partial  Uk 
the  separate  interest  of  thelaw-makers. 

The  advantages  of  ft  bbp VBi^ic  are*  liberty^ 
or  exemptidn  from  needless  restrictions  i  equal 
laws ;  regulations  adapted  to  the  wants  an4 
circumstances  of  the  people  ;  public  spirit,  fru« 
gality,  averseneas  to  war  ;  the  opportunities 
which  democratic  assemblies  afford  to  men  of 
every  descriptiom,  of  producing  their  abilities 
and  oounsela  to  public  observation,  and  the  exf 
citing  thereby,  and  calling  forth  to  the  serrioe- 
of  the  coBunonwealth,  the  iacolties  of  its  best 


The  evils  of  a  B£  public  are,  dissension,  tu- 
mults, faotion  i  the  attempts  d  powerful  oti- 
sens  to  possess  themselves  of  the  empire;  the 
confusion,  rsge,  and  clamour,  which  are  the 
inevitaUe  consequences  of  assembling  multi- 
tudes, and  of  proponnding  questions  of  state 
to  the  discussion  of  the  people ;  the,  delay  and 
disclosure  of  public  counsels  and  designs;  and 
the  imbecility  of  measures  retarded  by  the  na» 
cessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  numbers : 
Issdy,  the  oppression  of  the  provinces  which 
are  not  admiued  to  a  paitieipation  in  the  legii^ 
lative  power. 

A  flMMcfgovemnient  is  eomposed  by  the  oonv- 
bination  of  two  or  more  of  the  simple  forms  oC 
govemmentabovedsscribed ;.  and  in  whatever 
proportion  each  form  enters  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  government,  in  the  same  proportion 
may  both  the  advantages  and  evils,  which  we 
have  attributed  to  that  form,  be  expected  i  that 
is,  those  are  the  uses  to  be  esaiatained  and  cul- 
tivated in  each  part  of  the  oonstitution,  and 
these  are  thedBagers  to  be  provided  against  in 
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Mch.  flkUff  if  laeracv  and  deipatdi  be  truly 
enumerated  amongtt  Um  tepantte  eBeeUenciee 
nt  r^al  gov^ennnent,  ihen  a  mixed  govern- 
ment,  whioh  retains  numarohy  in  one  part 
of  its  ooxisUtation,  a^uld  be  careful  that 
the  other  estates  of  the  empire  do  not,  by 
an  offidous  and  inquisitiTe  interference  with 
the  executive  funodons,  which  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  reserved  to  the  administraticti  of  the 
prinoe,  interpose  debys,  or  divulge  what  it  is 
expedient  tooonceaL  On  the  cipher  hand,  if 
profusion,  exaction,  miUtary  domination,  and 
needless  wars,  be  justly  acoeunted  natursl  pvo- 
perties  of  monardiy,  in  iu  simple  unqualified 
form ;  then  are  these  the  objects  to  which,  in 
a  mixed  government,  the  aristocratic  and  po- 
pular  part  of  the  constitution  ought  to  direct 
their  vigilance)  the  dangers  against  which  they 
ehould  raise  and  fortify  their  barriers;  these 
are  departments  of  sovereignty,  over  which  a 
power  of  inspection  and  control  ought  to  be  de- 
posited with  the  people. 

The  same  observation  may  be  rcqpeated  of  all 
the  other  advantages  and  inconveniences  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  ieveral  simple  forms 
of  government ;  and  affords  a  rule  whereby  to 
dix«ct  the  construction,  improvements,  and  ad^ 
ministration,  of  mixed  governments— subject- 
ed  however  to  this  remark,  that  a  qualitysome- 
times  results  from  the  oonjunction  ef  two  sim- 
ple forms  of  government,  which  belongs  not  to 
the  separate  existence  of  either :  thus  corrup- 
tion, which  has  no  place  in  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy, and  little  in  a  pure  republic,  is  sure  to 
gain  admission  into  a  Gonstitution  which  di- 
vides the  supreme  power  between  an  executive 
magistrate  and  a  popular  council. 

An  here(Hkn>y  xofabcht  is  univenally  to 
be  preferred  to  an  elgetive  monarchy.  The  con- 
fession of  every  writer  on  the  subject  of  dvil 
government,  the  experience  of  ages,  the  exsm. 
pie  of  Poland,  and  of  the  papal  dominions,  seem 
to  place  this  amongst  the  few  indubitable  max- 
ims which  the  science  of  politics  admitt  of.  A 
erown  is  too  splendid  a  prise  to  be  conferred 
npon  merit :  the  passions  or  interests  of  the 
irieotors  exclude  sfl  consideration  of  the  quali- 
ties  of  the  competitors.  The  same  observation 
holds  ooneeming  the  appointments  to  any  of- 
fice which  is  attended  with  a  great  share  of  pow- 
er or  emolument.  Nothing  is  gained  by  a  po- 
pular choice,  worth  the  diMensions,  tumuHs, 
and  interruption  of  regular  industry,  with 
whieh  it  is  inseparaUy  attended.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  king,  who  owes  his  elevation  to  theevent 
of  a  contest,  or  to  any  other  cause  thansffaced 
n^  of  succession,  will  be  apt  to  regard  one 
part  of  his  subjects  as  the  assodatee  of  his  for- 
tune,  and  the  other  a»  conquered  iocs.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  advantages 
.  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  that,  as^plaxs  of  na- 
tional improvement  and  reform  are  sddom 
brought  to  maturity  by  the  exertknn  of  a  sing^ 
reign,  a  nation  cannot  attain  to  the  degree  of 
happiness  and  prot^crity  to  whkh  it  is  cepable 


of  being  carried,  unlsBS  an  anifcrmlty  of  < 
sels,  a  consistency  of  pnUic  measures  and  de- 
signs, be  continued  through  a  suooession  of 
ages.  This  benefit  may  be  expected  with 
greater  pcobabitity  where  the  supreme  power 
descends  in  the  same  race,  and  where  each 
prince  succeeds,  in  some  sort,  to  the  aimr  pur- 
suits, and  disposition  of  his  ancestor,  than  if 
the  crown,  at  every  change,  devolve  upon  a 
stranger,  whose  first  care  wiU  commonly  be  to 
pull  dewB  what  his  predecessor  had  buUt  up ; 
and  to  substitute  systems  of  administration, 
whidi  must,  in  their  turn,  give  way  to  the 
more  fsvourite  novelties  of  the  next  suooeasor. 

Aristocraciss  are  of  two  kinds—  fixet, 
where  the  power  of  the  nobility  belongs  to  them 
in  their  coUective.  capacity  alone  ^  that  is, 
where,  although  the  government  reside  in. 
an  assembly  of  the  order,  yet  the  members 
of  that  assembly  separately-  and  individually 
possess  no  authority  or  prmlege  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  community  : — this  describes  the 
constitution  of  Venice.  Seeondly,  where  the 
nobles  are  severally  invested  wiUi  great  per- 
sonal  power  and  immunities,  and  where  the 
power  of  the  senate  is  little  more  than  the  a^ 
gregated  power  of  the  indivduals  who  oomjioee 
it : — this  is  the  constitution  of  Pobmd.  Of 
these  two  forms  of  government,  the  first  is^ 
nu>re  tolerable  than  the  last ;  for,  although  the^ 
members  of  a  senate  should  many,  or  even  sA 
of  them,  be  profligate  enough  to  abuse  the  an- 
thority  of  their  stations  in  the  prosecution  ef 
private  designs,  yet,  not  being  attundera  temp. 
tation  to  the  same  injustice,  not  having  all  the 
same  end  to  gain,  it  would  still  be  .difficult  lo 
obtain  the  consent  ef  a  mi^jority  to  any  speoi* 
fie  act  of  oppreaion  which  the  iniquity  of  an 
individual  might  prompt  him .  to  propoee  i  09 
if  the  wiU  were  the  same,  the  power  is  mora 
confined ;  one  tyrant,  whether  the  tyranny  i»« 
side  in  a  sing^  perun,  or  a  senate,  cannot  ex» 
ercise  oppression  at  so  many  places,  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  may  be  carried  on  by  the  demiaion 
of  a  numerous  nobility  over  their  respective 
vassals  and  dependants.  Of  aU  spedes  of  do- 
mination, this  is  the  most  odious  t  the  freedom 
and  satisfaction  of  private  life  are  more  con* 
strained  and  harassed  by  it  than  by  the  most 
vexatious  law,  or  even  by  the  lawless  wiU  ef 
an  arbitrary  monarch,  from  wboae  knowledge, 
and  from  whose  injustice,  the  greatest  pan  ef 
his  subjects  are  removed  by  their  dietanee,  or 
concealed  by  their  obscurity. 

Europe  exhibits  more  than  one  modem  o^ 
ample,  where  the  people,  aggrieved  by  the  eaE* 
actions,  or  provoked  by  Uie  enormides^  of  thdr 
immedlste  superiors,  have  joined  witk  the 
reigning  prince  in  the  overthrow  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, deliberatdy  exchanging  their  oondi- 
tion  for  the-miseries  of  despotism.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  eemmens  ef 
Denmark,  weary  of  the  oppressions  whidi  they 
had  long  suffered  frem  the  nobles,  and  exes- 
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dicaitelvM  at  the  Ibot  of  the  thxtnie  with  a  farw 
nal  afler  of  their  conseiit  to  establish  imlizni- 
ted  dominion  in  theldnA*,  Tlie  revolution  in 
Sweden,  still  more  lately  brought  abonf  with 
the  aoquieioenoe,  not  to  say  the  assifltance,  of 
the  people,  owed  its  success  to  the  same  cause, 
nsmdy,  to  the  prospect  of  dellveranoe  that  it 
ailbrded  from  the  tyranny  which  their  nobles 
exercised  under  the  old  constitution.  InEng. 
Isnd,  the  people  behdd  the  depression  of  the 
barons,  under  the  house  of  Tudor,  with  satis- 
ftcdon,  although  they  saw  the  crown  acquir- 
bug  thoeby  a  power  which  no  limitations  that 
the  ooDstitation  had  then  provided  were  like- 
ly to  oonfine.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
soch  events.  Is  this  » that  a  mixed  govenunent, 
which  admits  a  patrician  order  into  its  consti- 
totion,  ought  to  circumscribe  the  personal  pri« 
vikges  of  the  nobility,  ei^Mdally  dauns  of  he- 
leditary  jurisdiction  and  local  authority,  with 
ajeekmsy  eipial  tothe  sdidtude  with  which  it 
widiei  its  own  preservation  t  for  nothing  so 
alienates  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  go- 
vcnmient  under  whidi  they  h've,  by  a  perpe- 
taal  sense  of  annoyance  and  inconvenienoy,  or 
so  psepares  them  forthe  prsctioes  of  an  enter- 
prising prince  or  a  factious  demagogue,  as  the 
abuse  which  afanost  always  accompanies  the 
earistenee  of  separate  immunities. 

Amongst  the  inferior,  but  by  no  means  in- 
eonsideraUeadvantages  of  asEKOc RATIO  con. 
stitntion,  or  of  a  oonstitutlon  in  which  the  peo- 
ple partake  of  the  power  of  legislation,  the  foL 
towing  should  not  be  neglected : 

I.  The  direction  which  it  gives  to  the  edu- 
cation, studies,  and  pursuits,  of  the  superior 
erdeis  of  the  community.  The  share  which 
this  has  in  forming  the  public  manners  and  na- 
tfonal  character,  is  rery  important.  In  coon- 
tries,  in  wliich  ibe  gentry  are  excluded  from 
■D  concern  in  the  government,  scarcely  any 
thing  Is  left  which  leads  to  advancement,  but 
the  profiession  of  arms.  They  who  do  not  ad- 
dict themselves  to  this  profession  (and  misera- 
Ue  most  that  country  be,  which  constantly  em- 
floys  the  military  service  of  a  great  proportion 
cf  any  order  of  its  subjects  H  are  commonly 
lest  by  the  mere  want  <rf  object  and  destin- 
ttfam :  that  is,  they  either  fsU,  without  re- 
serve, into  the  more  sottish  habits  of  animal 
grsdilcation,  or  entirely  devote  themselves  to 
the  attainment  of  those  futile  arts  and  deoora- 
tfans  which  compose  the  business  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  court :  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  whole,  or  any  effective  portion,  of 
dvil  power  is  possessed  bv  a  popular  assembly, 
more  serious  pursuits  will  be  encouraged  ;  pu- 
ler  morals,  and  in  a  more  intellectual  charac 
ier,  will  engage  the  public  esteem ;  those  fa- 
eoltles  which  qualify  men  £6r  ddiberation  and 
debate,  and  which  are  the  fruit  of  sober  habits, 
ef  eariy  and*  long-continued  application,  will 
be  loiised  and  animated  by  the  reward  which, 
«f  an  otheiSi  most  readily  awakens  the  ambi- 


th>n  of  thehnman  mfad .  ■  poHttpal  dignity  abd 
importance. 

IL  Popular  elections  procure  to  the  com- 
mon people  Gourtesyfrom  their  superiors.  That 
contemptuous  and  overbearing  insdenoe,  with 
which  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  are 
wont  to  be  treated  by  the  higher,  is  greatly 
mitigated  where  the  people  have  something  to 
give.  The  assiduity  with  which  their  favour 
is  sought  upon  these  occasions,  serves  to  gene* 
rate  settled  habits  of  oondescensien  and  res* 
pect ;  and  as  human  life  is  more  embittered 
by  affronts  than  injuries,  whatever  contribntes 
to  procure  mildness  and  civility  of  manners  t&> 
wards  those  who  are  most  hmd  to  suffer  from 
a  contrary  behaviour,  correctsj  with  thepnde^ 
in  a  great  measure,  the  evO  of  inequality,  aD4 
deserves  to  be  acowmted  among  the  Boost  gpm 
nerous  institutions  of  sodal  life. 

IIL  The  satisfactions  which  the  people  la 
free  governments  derive  fr<om  the  knowledge 
andagitatitmofpolitioalsnbjeotsi  suehastba 
proceedings  and  debates  of  the  senate ;  the 
conduct  and  characters  of  ministers ;  the  le* 
volutions,  intrigue^  and  contentions  of  paiw 
-ties ;  and,  in  general,  from  the  discussion  of 
pubUo  measures,  questions,  and  oeourrenees* 
Subjects  of  this  sort  excite  just  enough  of  in* 
terest  and  emotion  to  tJfwd  a  moderate  en* 
gagement  to  the  thoughts,  without  rising  to 
any  painful  degree  of  amdety,  or  ever  lear* 
ing  a  fixed  operation  upon  the  qpirits  i  and 
what  is  this,  but  tiie  end  and  ahn  of  aU  those 
amusements  which  compose  so  much  of  the 
business  of  life  and  of  the  value  of  riches? 
For  my  part  (and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case 
with  most  men  who  are  arrived  at  the  middle 
age,  and  occupy  the  middle  classes  of  life,) 
had  I  all  the  money  which  I  pay  in  taxes  to 
government,  at  liberty  to  lay  out  upon  amuse- 
ment and  divenion,  I  know  not  whether  I 
could  make  choice  of  any  in  which  I  could 
find  greater  pleasure  than  what  I  receive  irooa 
expecting,  hearing,  and  relating  public  newsi 
reading  parliamentary  debates  and  procejsd^ 
ings ;  canvassing  the  political  argument^  pro- 
jects, predictions,  and  intdligence,  whidi  are 
conveyed  by  various  channels,  toevery  corner 
of  the  kingdom.  These  topics,  exciting  uni- 
versal curiosity,  and  being  such  as  ahnost 
every  man  is  ready  to  form  and  prepared  to 
ddiver  his  opinion  about,  gxeatl;^  promote, 
and,  I  think,  improve  oonveraation.  They, 
render  it  more  rational  and  more  innocentt 
they  supply  a  substitute  for  drinking,  gandag, 
•candal,  and  obscenity.  Now  the  secrecy,  the 
jealousy^  the  scditude,  and  precipitation,of  des* 
potic  governments,  exdudie  all  this.  But  the 
k»s,  you  say,  is  trifling.  I  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  render  even  the  mention  of  it  ridi-. 
culous,  by  representing  it  as  the  idle  employ* 
ment  of  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the  na- 
tion, the  folly  of  village-statesmen  andt  coffee- 
house politicians  :  but  I  allow  nothing  to  be  a 
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trifle  wUdi  ndakbu^U^  the  hafnleM  gratifi- 
cation  of  multitiides ;  nor  any  order  of  men  to 
be  insifj^nificant,  whose  nmnber  hearse  respect- 
eUe  proportion  to  the  nim  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

We  hare  been  aeccutomedtoea  opinion,  that 
a  BXPTTBLiCAir  fbxm  of  goreminent  suita  only 
with  the  affurs  of  a  unall  state :  which  opin- 
ion is-founded  in  the  oonaideration,  tfiat  unless 
the  people,  in  every  district  of  the  empire,  be 
admitted  to  a  sharo  in  the  national  represen. 
tatien,  thegoremment  ia  not,  as  to  them,  a  re. 
public  ;  that  eleotioBa,  where  the  eonstitnents 
■n  anmenMis,  and  dispersed  throngh  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country,  are  conducted  xvith  difficoHy, 
or  ratheis  IndMd^  managed  by  the  intrigues 
mA  opasbinations  of  a  few,  who  are  sitiutted 
Bear  the^  place  of  deetaon,  each-roter  consider, 
ing  his  single  soffirage  as  too  minute  a  portion 
•#  tlie  gttneral  interest  to  deserre  his  care  or 
attendaaoe,  mndb  less  to  be  worth  any  opposi- 
tifon  te  influence  and  application ;  that  whilst 
we  contract  the  representation  within  a  com- 
pass small  enough  to  admit  of  orderly  debate, 
theinteiestof  theconstituent  becomes  too  small, 
ef  the  lepresentatire  too  great.  It  is  difficult 
idso  to  maintain  any  connexion  between  them. 
He  who  represents  two  hundred  thousand,  is 
neecssarily  a  stranger  to  the  greatest  part  of 
those  who  dect  him ;  and  when  his  interest 
amongst  them  ceases  to  depend  upon  an  ac- 
^[uaStttimce  widi  their  persons  and  cluffacter, 
or  a  care  or  knowledge  of  their  affairs ;  when 
•oeh  a  representative  finds  the  treastires  and 
honours  of  a  great  empire  at  the  disposal  of  a 
few,  and  himself  one  of  the- few ;  there  is  little 
reason  to  hope  that  he  will  not  prefer  to  his 
public  duty  those  temptations  of  personal  ag. 
grandiseutient  which  his  situation  offers,  and 
which  the  priceof  his  -rote  wifi  always  purchase. 
All  appeal  to  the  people  is  prednded  by  the  im. 
possibility  of  coHecting  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  their  force  and  numbers.  The  Auctions  and 
the  unanimity  of  the  senate  are  equally  dan 
gerous.  Add  to  these  considentions,  that  in  a 
democratic  constitution  the  mechanism  is  too 
eomplicated,  and  the  motions  too  slow,  for  the 
<>perationsof  a  greatempire ;  whose  defence  and 
government  require  execution  and  despatch,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude,  extent,  and  varie< 
ty,  of  its  conoemsb  There  is  weight,  no  doubt, 
in  the^  reasons ;  but  muc9i  of  the  objection 
seems  tabedone  away  by  the  contrivance  of  a 
Jederai  republic,  which,  distributing  the  coun- 
try into  districts  of  a  commodious  extent,  and 
leaving  to  each  district  its  internal  legisUtion, 
reserves  to  a  convention  of  the  states  the  ad. 
justment  of  their  rekitive  claims ;  the  levying, 
direction,  and  government,  of  the  common  force 
of  the  confederacy  ^  the  requisition  of  subsidies 
for  the  support  of  this  force ;  themakingof  peace 
and  war;  ^e  entering  into  treaties ;  the  regu- 
lation of  foreign  commerce ;  the  equalization 
of  duties  upon  imports,  so  as  to  prevent  the  de- 


frauding ihetevenue  of  one  province  by  nan|^. 
gKngaiidcIes  of  taxation  from  theborders  ofaa« 
other;  and  likewise  so  as  to  guard  against  un<. 
due  partialities  in  the  encouragement  of  trader 
To  what  limits  such  a  republic  might,  without 
inconveniency,  enlarge  its  dominions,  by  as. 
suming  neighbouring  provinces  into  the  con- 
federation ;  or  how  for  it  is  capable  of  unitin^^ 
the  Hberty  of  a  small  commonwealth  with  the 
safety  of  a  powerful  empire ;  or  whether,  am- 
ongst co-ordinate  powers,  dissensions  and  jea- 
lousies would  not  be  likely  to  arise,  which, 
for  want  of  a  common  superior,  might  proceed 
to  fatal  extremities ;  are  questions  upon  which 
the  records  of  mankind  do  not  authorise  us  to 
decide  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  experi- 
ment is  about  to  be  tried  in  America  upon  a 
large  scale. 


CllAPTER  VIT. 

OP  THE  BHITISH  COKSTlTtTTIOX. 

Br  the  COKSTITUTIOK  of  a  country,  is 
meant  so  much  of  its  law,  as  relates  to  the  de- 
signation and  form  of  the  legislature ;  the 
rights  and  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
legislative  body ;  the  construction,  office,  an4 
jurisdiction,  of  courts  of  justice.  The  consd. 
tution  is  one  principal  division,  section,  or 
title,  of  the  code  of  public  laws ;  distinguished 
from  the  rest  only  by  the  superior  importance 
of  the  subject  of  wluch  it  treats.  Tnerefore 
the  terms  constUviUmai  and  unctmstUadonaL 
mean  legal  and  illegaL  The  distinction  ana 
the  ideas  which  these  terms  denote,  are  found- 
ed in  the  ssime  authority  with  the  law  of  the 
land  upon  any  other  subject ;  and  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  same  inquiries.  In  England, 
the  system  of  public  jurisprudence  is  maide  up 
of  acts  of  parliament,  of  decisions  of  courts  of 
law,  and  of  immemorial  usages ;  consequent- 
ly^ these  are  the  principles  of  which  the  £ng. 
lish  constitution  itself  consists,  the  sources 


iy>ti 

lish 

from  which  all  otir  knowledge  of  its  naturo 
and  limitations  is  to  be  deduced,  and. the  au- 
thorities to  which  all  appeal  ought  to  be  made, 
and  by  which  every  constitutional  doubt  and 
question  can  alone  be  decided.  This  plain  and 
intelligible  definition  is  the  more  necessary  to 
be  preserved  in  our  thoughts,  as  some  writers 
upon  the  subject  absurdly  confound  what  is 
constitutional  with  what  h  expedient;  pro- 
nouncing forthwith  a  measure  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, whidi  they  adjudge  in  any  respect 
to  be  detrimental  or^ngerous :  whilst  others, 
again,  ascribe  a  kind  of  transcendant  auth<Ki« 
ty,  or  mysterious  sanctity,  to  the  constitution, 
as  if  it  were  founded  in  some  higher  original 
than  that  which  gives  force  and  obliigation  to 
the  ordinary  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm, 
or  were  inviolable  on  any  other  account  than 
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_  _  lesaneriBrteiiiioMstitiitittitl^inilM 
Hrkt  mod  pnfer  acoeiKtMioii  oC  tlia  urm ;  In 
ft  ]0W  MBM  it  niiy,  ▼&  whai  it  aiiiitat«t 
vJth  tba  ^irit,  oontradicts  the  analogy,  or  da- 
faata  the  pvbrisioa,  af  other  lawS)  made  tosa- 
I  the  fonn  of  gorenunent.  Erto  tlwfe 
( abma  of  their  trust,  by  whiohapar- 
i  oi  Henry  the  Eighth  oanfeRed  upon 
the  king's  ptockaaatiim  &e  anthority  of  lirar, 
vas  mMonatitiitioiial  only  la  this  httter  sense. 
Host  of  those  who  treat  of  the  British  con* 
r  it  as  a  scheme  of  goveni. 
,  temally  planned  and  contriviBd  hy  our 
aaoestois,  in  some  eertain  era  of  ooor  natimisl 
hirtory,  uad  as  set  np  in  pursDanoe  of  sadira- 
gaiar  pian  and  design.  Something  of  this  sort 
Issem-eUy  soppooed,  or  referred  toi|  in  the  ez- 
jMiwiiins  of  those  who  speak  of  the  ^^  piinei. 
phs  of  the  eoDStitation,"  of  bringing  back  the 
awstitalloii  to  its  ^  first  prindpLo,"  of  re- 
itORBg  H  to  its  ^^  originsi  pority/'  or  ^*  pii^ 
nitiva  aaodeL"  Now  this  appears  to  me  an 
enoocoaa  oonospcion  of  the  sutgect.  No  such 
plan  was  erer  formed,  oonseqnently  no  such 
ftnl  prineapleB,  original  model,  or  standard, 
enstt  I  mean,  there  never  was  a  date  or  point 
of  time  m  oor  history,  when  the  goremment 
of  ^-g*— »^  was  to  be  set  vp  anew,  and  when 
it  waa  vefiesred  to  any  sin^^  penson,  or  assem- 
bly,  or  esBBBSttee,  to  frame  a  charter  for  the 
lutciie  guaaimneni  of  the  coantry ;.  or  when 
a  eonstitution  so  prepared  and  d^sested,  wte 
by  oommoncaasent  received  and  estaUished. 
In  the  time  of  the  dril  warn,  or  rather  between 
the  deadi  of  CSiarlBS  the  First  andthesestora. 
tioa  fif  his  son,  many  such  pvogects  were  pub- 
lished,  but  none  wfoe  earned  into  ezecntion. 
The  6rsat  CSiarter,  Mid  the  Bill  of  Bights, 
were  wise  and  stranuoas  efibrts  to  obtain  so* 
cnzity  againat  certain  abases  of  regal  power, 
by  which  the  subject  had  been  fbonerly  ag. 
grieved  s  bat  thesewere,  either  of  them,  mudi 
too  partial  TBOdi<ifntinns  of  the  conadtutioin, 
tegireitaneworiJDnaL  The  <ionstitation  of 
Jfaigland,  like  that  «Emost  cooQtries  of  Europe, 
hath  givwii.  out  of  occasion  and  emeigency ; 
from  the  fluctuating  policy  of  different  ages  ; 
£nom  the  oontentiens,  snocesses,  interests,  and 
epportanities,  of  difeent  orders  and  parties 
of  men  in.  the  community.  It  resembles  one 
of  those  old  mansions,  which,  instead  of  being 
bmlt  aU  at  once,  after  aiegnlar  phm,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  architecture  at  present 
estahfisliad,  has  been  reared  in  difierant  ages 
of  the  art,  has  been  altered  from  time  totime, 
and  haa  been  continually  leoeiring  additions 
and  repaixB  suited  to  the  taste,  fortune,  or  con* 
venieBey,  of  Hm  sueoesBLve  proprietors.  In 
SBch  a  building,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  ele- 
gsnoe  and  proportion,  itr  the  just  order  and 
cerreapondenoe  of  pans,  which  we  expect  in  a 
modem  edifice;  and  which  external  sysune. 
tsy,  after  ally  eont 


of  the  behdlder,  than  ilie 
of  the  inhabitant. 

In  the  British,  said  pomibly  in  all  other 
oonstitntiona,  there  exists  a  wide  diiierbttce  be- 
tween the  actual  state  of  the  government  and 
thetheory.  The  one  results  lirom  the  other : 
but  still  they  are  diffarent.  When  we  con* 
template  the  Iftsorp  of  the  British  government, 
we  see  the  king  invested  with  the  most  abso* 
lute  penoaal  hnpanxty ;  with  a  power  of  re- 
jecting laws,  which  have  been  resolved  upon 
by  both  houses  of  pariiament  |  of  conferring 
by  his  charter,  upon  any  set  or  sneoession  of 
he  pleases,  the  prirflege  of  sending  repre« 
seatativcs  into  one  boose  of  pariiament,  as  by 
his  immediate  iypeintment  he  can  phuse  whom 
he  win  in  the  other.  What  is  this,  a  foreigner 
might  ask,  bat  a  more  dreuitoos  despotism  ? 
Yet,  when  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  le- 
gal extent,  to  the  actual  enmcise  of  royal  an« 
thority  in  England,  we  see  tkew  forandabte 
prsrogatives  dwindled  into  mere  ceremsnies, 
and,  in  their  stead,  a  sure  and  eomnumding 
influence,  of  whidi  the  censtitutioa,  it  seems, 
is  totally  ignorant,  gsewing  out  of  that  enor« 
moos  patronage  wU(^  the  incmased  territory 
and  opuleneeof  the  empivs  have  placed  in  the 
disposal  of  the  cxecutiva  magistrate. 

Upon  questions  of  reCbrm,  the  habit  of  re- 
flection to  be  enoouxnged,  is  a  sober  compari.j 
son  of  the  oonstitutioD  uaidev  which  wo  live^— « 
not  with  models  of  speculative  perfisction,  but 
with  the  actual  chance  of  obtalining  a  better. 
This  turn  of  thought  will  generate  a  politi- 
cal disposition,  eqnaJly  removed  from  that  pu- 
erile admiration  of  present  establisfaments, 
whidi  sees  no  fault,  and  can  endure  no  diange; 
and  that  distempered  sensibility,  which  is  ahv« 
only  to  perceptions  of  inoonvemency,  and  ia 
too  impatient  to  be'ddivered  from  theuneasirf 
neu  which  it  feels,  to  oampute  either  the  peril 
or  expense  of  the  remedy.  Political  innov»- 
tions  commonly  produos  many  eflbots  beside 
those  that  are  intended.  The  direct  conse^ 
quence  is  often  the  least  important.  ■  Inddental, 
remote,  and  unthought^  evil  or  advantages, 
frequently  exceed  the  good  that  is  designed,  or 
the  mischief  that  is  foreseen^  It  is  from  the 
silent  and  unobserved  operation,  from  the  ob- 
scure progress  of  canssa  set  at  work  fin*  difler- 
ent  purposes,  tiiat  the  greatest  revohitions  takv 
thefar  rise.  When  Elisabeth,  and  her  imme- 
diate  snoceesor,  applied  themsdves  to  the  en- 
couragement and  regulation  of  trade  by  many 
wise  laws,  they  knew  not,  tiiat,  together  with 
wealth  and  industry,  they  were  diffusing  a 
oonsdoosness  of  strength,  and  independency, 
which  would  not  long  endure,  mider  tiie  forma- 
of  a  mixed  government,  the  dominioil  of  arbi- 
trary princes.  When  it  was  debated  whether 
the  nmtiny  act,  the  law  by  which  the  amy  is 
governed  and  maintained,  should  be  temporary 
or  perpetual,  llttie  dse  probably  oocozred  to 
the  advocates  of  an  annual  bill,  than  the  ex- 
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pedl«ncy  of  ntalnfags  oontrol  ant  the  mott 
dangerous  prerogatime  of  the  crown,  the  di- 
weSan  and  oommand  of  a  ttanding  anny 
wheraasy  in  ite  effect,  thii  aingle  merration 
haa  altered  the  whole  fnune  and  quality  of  the 
British  constitatioai  For8inoe,inoottMqiienoe 
of  the  military  system  which  prevails  in  neigh- 
bouring and  Am  nations,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  internal  eodgencies  of  gorem- 
ment,  a  standing  army  ha^  become  essential 
to  the  safety  and  administration  of  the  em- 
jnre,  it  enables  parliament,  by  disoontinaing 
this  neoewuy  provision,  so  to  enforce  iu  re- 
tohttions  upon  any  other  sul^ect,  as  to  render 
the  king*s  dissent  to  a  law  which  has  received 
the  approbation  of  both  houses,  too  dangerous 
an  experiment  any  longer  to  be  advised.  A 
eontest  between  the  king  and  parliament,  can- 
not now  be  persevered  in  without  a  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  government.  Lastly,  when  the  con- 
stitution conferred  nponHhe  crown  the  nomi. 
nation  to  all  employments  in  the  public  ser- 
vice,  the  authOTS  of  this  arrangement  were 
led  to  it,  by  the  obvious  propriety  of  leaving 
to  a  master  the  choice  of  his  servants ;  and 
by  the  manifiBst  inconveniency  of  engaging  the 
national  coondl,  upon  every  vacancy,  in  those 
personal  conteau  which  attend  elections  to 
pboesof  honour  and  emolument.  Our  ances- 
tors did  not  observe  that  this  disposition  add- 
ed an  inihiftncft  to  the  regal  office,  whioii,  as 
the  number  and  value  of  public  employments 
increased,  would  supersede  in  agreat  measure 
the  forms,  and  change  the  character,  of  the 
andent  constitution.  They  knew  not,  what 
the  experience  and  reflection  of  modem  ages 
have  discovered,  that  patronage  universally  is 
power ;  that  he  who  possesses  in  a  sufficient 
degree  the  means  of  gratifying  the  detirea  of 
mankind  afterwealth  and  distinction,  by  what* 
ever  checks  and  forms  his  authority  may  be 
limited ordisguised,wi]l direct  the  management 
of  public  aflbics.  Whatever  be  the  mechanism 
of  the  political  engine,  he  will  guide  the  mo- 
tion. These  instances  are  adduced  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  proposition  which  we  laid  down, 
that,  in  poUtios,  themoet  important  and  per- 
manent efitets  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
incidental  and  unfoiesecn  t  and  this  proposi- 
tion we  inculcate,  for  the  sake  of  the  caution 
which  toadies  that  changes  ought  not  to  be 
adventured  i^on  witiiout  a  eon^prd^entwe  dis- 
cernment of  the  consequences,— without  a 
knowledge  as  well  ef  the  remote  tendency,  as 
of  the  immediate  design.  The  courage  of  a 
atatesinan  should  resemble  that  of  a  com- 
mander, ^o,  however  regardless  ol  personal 
danger,  never  forgets,  that,  with  his  own,  he 
commits  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  multitude ; 
and  who  does  not  consider  it  as  any  proof  of 
■eal  or  valour,  to  stidce  the  safety  of  oA^r  men 
upon  the  success  of  a  perilous  or  desperate  en- 
iirptUe, 

Theca  ia  one  end  of  dvil  government  pecu- 
liar to  a  good  constittttkm,  namely,  the  hap- 


pfaiess  of  lit  subjeots ;  then  li  BBoCiMr  flntf  es> 
sential  to  a  good  government,  bateonBMm  to 
it  witii  many  bad  Ones,  itsownpieeeivntSwL, 
Observing  that  'tiie  best  form  of  govenaoBent 
would  be  defoctive,  which  did  not  ptovide  for 
its  own  permanency,  in  our  poUtical  naaoo. 
ings  we  consider  aU  such  provisions  as  eipe- 
dint;  and  are  content  to  accept  as  a  mfficient 
ground  for  a  measure,  or  law,  that  it  ia  neces- 
sary or  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution.  Yet,  in  truth,  such  provisiona 
are  absolutely  expedient,  and  such  an  excuse 
final,  only  whilst  the  constitution  is  worth 
preMrving;  that  is,  until  it  can  be  exohang. 
ed  for  a  ^better.  I  premise  this  distinction,  b^ 
cause  mimy  things  in  the  English,  as  in  every 
constitution,  are  to  be  vindicated  and  account- 
ed for  soldy  from  their  tendency  to  maintain 
the  government  in  its  present  stats^  and  the 
several  parts  of  it  in  possession  of  the  powers 
which  tiie  constitution  has  assigned  to  them  $ 
and  because  I  would  wish  it  to  be  remarked, 
that  such  a  consideration  is  always  sobordin* 
ate  to  another,— the  value  and  usefodness  of 
the  constitution  itself^ 

The  Gacermneni  qf  Englandj  which  haa 
been  sometimes  called  a  mixed  govemment, 
sometimes  a  limited  monarchy,  is  fonned  by  a 
combination  of  the  three  regular  species  of 
government:  the  monarchy  leriding  in  the 
King;  the  aristocracy,  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  tiie  republic,  being  represented  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  perfoction  intend- 
ed by  such  a  scheme  of  government  ia^  to  un- 
ite the  advantages  of  the  several  simple  forms, 
and  to  exclude  the  inoonveniendes.  To  what 
degree  this  purpose  is  attamed  or  attaiaahle 
in  the  British  constitution;  wherein  it  ia  lost 
sight  of  or  neglected ;  and  by  what  means  it 
may  in  any  part  be  promoted  with  better  suc- 
cess, the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  a 
separate  recollection  of  these  advantages  and 
inconveniencies,  as  enumerated  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  and  a  distinct  application  of  each 
to  the  political  condition  of  this  countxy^  We 
will  present  our  remariu  upon  the  sol^ect  in 
a  brief  account  of  the  expedients  by  whmh  the 
British  constitution  provides, 

1st,  For  the  interest  of  its  subjeets* 

2dly,  For  its  own  preeenration. 

The  contrivances  for  the.first  of  their  pur- 
poses, are  the  following  x 

In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
salutary  public  laws,  every  dtiaen  of  the  state 
is  capaUeof  becoming  a  member  of  the  senates 
and  every  senator  possesses  the  right  of  pro- 
pounding to  the  deliberation  of  the  legislature 
whatever  law  he  pleases. 

Every  district  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  pri- 
vilege of  choosing  representatives,  informed  of 
the  interests,  and  drcumstances,  and  desires 
of  their  constituents,  and  entitled  by  their  si- 
tuation to  communicate  that  information  to 
thenatioiialcouneiL  The  meanest  subject  has 
some  one  whom  he  can  ^  upon  t^  bring  for- 
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wd  bb  oomfbints  and  raqvettt  to  public  at- 
tention* 

Bj  anneodng  tlie  right  of  voting  for  menu 
hen  of  tha  Home  of  Gommoni  to  diffisrent 
fnaliftraticmi  in  diffsrent  p]aoei^  each  order 
and  profeaaion  of  men  in  Uie  oommnnity  be- 
come Tirtiially  repiMented ;  that  is,  men  of  aJl 
orders  and  jnx^enions,  statesmen,  oonrtiers, 
comitry-gentlemen,  kwyers,  men^iants,  ma- 
mufectaren,  soldiers,  sailors,  interested  in  the 
prosperity,  and  experienced  in  the  occupation, 
of  their  respective  profesnons,  obtain  seats  in 
parilamenta 

The  elections,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  con. 
neeted  with  the  influence  of  Umded  property, 
as  to  afford  acertainty  that  a  considerablenum. 
ber  of  men  of  great  estates  will  be  returned  to 
paillsment;  and  are  also  so  modified,  that  men 
^  aiost  eminent  and  sucoessfol  in  their  res- 
pectire  professions,  aie  the  most  likely,  by  their 
ridies,  or  the  weight  of  their  statioDs,  to  pra- 
taOin  these  competitions. 

The  nninber,  fortune,  and  quality,  of  the 
members;  the  variety  of  interests  and  charac 
ters  amongst  them ;  above  all,  the  temporary 
duration  of  their  power,  and  the  change  of  men 
which  everv  new  election  produces;  are  so 
many  securities  to  the  public,  as  well  against 
the  subjection  of  their  judgments  to  any  ex- 
ternal dictation,  as  against  the  formation  of  a 
junto  in  their  own  body,  suffidentiy  powerful 
to  govern  their  decisions. 

The  wyresentatives  are  so  intermixed  with 
the  Qpiistituent8,and  the  constituents,  with  the 
rest  of  the  peo|^  that  they  cannot,  without 
a  partiaHty  too  ttagrant  to  be  endured,  impose 
any  burthen  upon  the  subject,  in  which  tiiey 
do  not  share  themselves ;  nor  scarcely  can  thev 
adc^  an  advantageous  rq^tion,  in  which 
tiienr  own  interests  will  not  participate  of  the 
advantage. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  of  parliament, 
and  the  pariiamentary  conduct  of  each  repre- 
sentative, are  known  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  representative  is  so  far  dependent  up. 
en  the  constituent,  and  political  importance 
nponpoblic  favour,  thatamemberofparliament 
cannot  more  effec^uUly  recommend  himself  to 
^minenoe  and  advancement  in  the  state,  th^cf 
by  oontrfving  and  patronising  laws  of  public 
ntflity. 

When  intelligence  of  the  condition,  wants, 
and  occasions,  of  the  people,  is  thus  collected 
from  every  quarter ;  when  such  a  variety  of 
invention,  and  so  many  understandings,  are 
set  at  woric  upon  the  subject ;  it  may  be  pre- 
snmed,  that  the  most  eligible  ei^wdient,  reme- 
dy, or  improvement,  will  occur  to  someone  or 
other :  and  when  a  wise  counsel,  or  beneficial 
ragulation,  is  once  suggested,  it  may  be  ex.- 
pected,  firom  the  disposition  of  an  assembly  so 
eonstituted  as  the  British  House  of  Commons 
is,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  approba- 
fun  of  a  nuyority. 
To  prevent  thosa  destructive  cootentioDsfor 


the  snpreme  power,  which  are  sore  to  take 
place  where  the  members  of  the  state  do  not 
live  under  an  acknowledgedhead,and  aknown 
role  of  succession;  to  preserve  the  people  in 
tranquillity  at  home,  by  a  speedy  and  vigmoua 
execution  of  the  laws ;  to  protect  tiieir  inter, 
est  abroad,  by  strength  and  eneigy  in  military 
operations,  by  those  advantages  of  decision,  se- 
crecy, and  despatch,  which  belong  to  thereso. 
lutions  of  moinarchical  councils  ;.-4br  these 
purposes,  the  constitution  has  committed  the 
executive  government  to  the  administration 
and  limited  authority  of  an  hereditary  king. 

In  the  defisnce  of  the  empire  ;  in  the  main* 
tenance  of  its  power,  dignity,  and  privilages, 
with  foreign  nations ;  in  the  advancement  of 
its  trade  hv  treaties  and  conventions;  mid  in 
the  providing  for  the  general  administration  of 
municipal  justice,  by  a  proper  choice  and  ap- 
pointment of  magistrates;  the  inclination  of 
the  king  and  of  the  people  usually  coincides  ; 
in  this  part,  therefore,  of  the  regal  office,  the 
constitution  entrusts  the  prerogative  witii  am- 
ple powers. 

The  dangers  ^indpally  to  be  apprehended 
from  n^  government,  relate  to  the  two  arti* 
des  taxaiion  and  punithmenf.  In  every  fonn 
of  government,  from  which  the  people  are  ex* 
duded,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  governors  to  get 
as  much,  and  of  the  governed  to  giveaslictie, 
as  they  can :  tiie  power  also  of  punishment,  in 
the  hainds  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  oftentimes  be. 
comes  an  engine  of  extortion,  jealousy,  and  re. 
venge.  Wisely,  therefora,  bath  tiie  British 
contitntion  guarded,  the  safety  of  the  people, 
in  theas  two  points,  by  the  most  studkiis  pre. 
cautions. 

Upon  that  of  teM/ion,  every  law  which,  by 
the  remotest  construction,  may  be  deemed  to 
levy  money  upon  the  property  of  the  subject, 
must  originate,  that  is,  must  first  be  proposed 
and  assented  to,  in  the  House  of  Commons  s 
by  which  regulation,  accompanying  the  weight 
which  that  assembly  possesses  in  all  its  func- 
tions, tiie  levying  of  taxes  is  almost  exclusively 
reserved  to  the  popular  part  of  theconstitution, 
who,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  tax  themselves, 
nor  their  fieUoWi-subjects,  without  being  first 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  aids  which 
they  grant. 

The  application  also  of  the  public  supplies,  la 
watched  with  the  same  dreumspection  as  the 
assessment.  Many  taxes  are  annual ;  the  pro. 
duoe  of  others  is  mortgaged,  or  appropriated  to 
spedfic  services :  theexpenditureofsiUofthem 
is  accounted  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
as  computations  of  the  chaige  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  wanted,  are  previoudy  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  tribunal. 

In  the  infiiction  of  punMmenl,  the  power 
of  the  crown,  and  of  the  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  crown,  is  confined  by  the  most  predae 
lunitations :  the  guilt  of  the  offender  must  be 
pnmounced  by  twdve  men  of  his  own  order, 
i&diffenutiy  chosen  out  of  the  oooaty  where 
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the  offenoe  was  oommltted :  the  pim&Atnent, 
or  the  Umito  to  yirhkih.  the  ponishnieiit  may  be 
extended,  are  aicertamed,  and  affixed  to  the 
crime,  by  laws  which  knoir  not  the  penon  of 
thecriminaL 

And  whereas  arbitrary  or  clandestine  con- 
finement is  the  injury  most  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  strong  hand  of  the  execative  government, 
because  it  deprives  the  prisoner  at  once  of  pro- 
tection and  defence,  and  delivers  him  into  the 
power,  and  to  the  malicioos  or  interested  de- 
eigns,  of  his  enemies ;  the  constitution  has  pro- 
vided  against  this  danger  with  doubfe  solici- 
tude. The  andent  writ  of  liabeas  corpus,  the 
habeas^oorpns  act  of  Charles  iht  Second,  and 
the  practice  and  determinations  of  our  sove- 
reign courts  of  justice  founded  upon  these  laws, 
aflord  a  complete  remedy  for  every  conceivable 
case  of  illegal  imprisonment*. 

Treason  being  that  chaxge,  under  colour  of 
which  the  destruction  of  an  obnoxious  indi- 
vidual  is  often  sought ;  and  goremment  being 
at  all  times  more  immediately  a  party  in  the 
prosecution ;  the  law,  beside  the  general  care 
With  which  it  watches  over  the  safety  of  the 
accused,  in  this  ease,  sensible  of  the  unequal 
contest  in  which  the  subject  H  engaged,  has 
assisted  his  defence  with  extraordinary  indui- 
genoes.  By  two  statdtes,  enacted  since  the 
Revolution,  every  person  indicted  for  high 
treason  shall  have  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced,  and  of  Uie 
jury  impanneled,  delivered  to  him  ten  days 
before  the  trial ;  he  is  also  permitted  to  make 
his  defence  by  counsel  :<^-privileges  which  are 
not  allowed  to  the  prisoner,  in  a  trial  for  any 
other  crime :  and,  what  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  party  than  all  the  rest,  the  testimony  of 
^wo  witnesses,  at  the  least,  is  required  to  con- 
vict  a  person  of  treason ;  whereas,  one  positive 
witness  is  suAdent  in  idmost  every  other  spe- 
cies of  accusation. 

We  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire 
in  what  manner  the  constitution  has  provided 
for  its  own  preservation ;  that  is,  in  what  man- 
ner eadi  part  of  the  legislature  is  secured  in 

•  Upon  compflaiot  in  writing  by,  or  oo  behalf  of,  any 
pexton  in  confinement,  to  any  ci  the  four  court*  of  West. 
minrter-Han,  in  tenputime,  or  to  the  Lonl  Chanerilor, 
or  one  of  the  Judges,  in  the  vacation  i  and  upon  a  pro- 
bable reoMm  lieing  suggeited  to  quesUon  the  legality  of 
the  dfSlientlon ;  a  writ  li  inoed  to  the  penon  In  whose 
cuitodythe  complainant  is  alleged,  to  be, comia 


vere  penalties,  if  no  lawAil  cause  of  imprisonment  an. 
poar,  the  ooart  or  Judge,  before  whom  the  urtoopet  is 
brought,  is  authOTisedand  bound  to  disdiarge  him  j  even 
though  he  may  have  been  committed  t^  a  secretary,  or 
other  high  offiberof  statc^by  thepnvy..ooiuicfl,orbythe 
kina  in  person :  so  that  no  subject  or  this  realm  am  be 
held  in  confinement  by  any  power,  or  under  any  pre. 
tenoe  whatever,  provided  he  can  find  means  to  convey 
his  complaint  to  one  of  the  four  eourts  of  Westminster. 
Kan,  or,  during  their  rece«^  to  any  of  the  Judges  of  the 
same,  unless  all  these  sevetal  tribunals  agree  in  deter, 
mining  his  imprisonment  to  be  legal  He  may  make  an. 
plication  to  them  in  suooession ;  and  if  one  oat  of  too 
number  be  fimnd,  who  thhiks  the  prisoner  entitled  to  his 
paty,  thst  one  poMisei  auUHiriiy  to  restore  it  tDUm. 


the  exercise  of  the  powers  uiSgneA  to  It,  tram 
the  encroachments  of  the  other  parts.  This 
security  is  sometimes  called  the  haltmeB  of  Ifte 
cofutUttHan :  and  the  political  equililirium, 
wiiich  this  phrase  denotes,  consists  in  two 
contrivances ; — a  bahmoe  of  power,  and  a  ha- 
lance  of  interest.  By  a  balance  of  power  is 
meant,  tliat  there  Is  no  power  possessed  by  one 
part  of  the  l^^iskiture,  the  abuse  or  excess  of 
which  is  not  checkml  by  some  antagonist 
power,  residing  in  another  part.  Thus  the 
power  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  frame 
laws,  is  checked  by  the  king*s  negative :  that, 
if  laws  subversive  of  regal  government  should 
obtain  the  consent  of  parliament,  the  reigning 
prince,  by  interposing  his  prerogative,  may 
save  the  necessary  rights  and  authority  of  his 
station.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arbitrary-  ap« 
plication  of  this  negative  is  checked  by  the 
privilege  which  parliament  possesses,  of  re- 
fusing supplies  m  money  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  king's  administration.  The  constitutsooal 
maxim, ''  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,*'  is 
balanced  by  another  maxim,  not  less  oonstitu* 
tional,  ^*  that  the  illegal  commands  of  the  king 
do  not  Justify  those  who  assist,  or  concur,  in 
carrying  them  into  execution  ;**  and  by  a  se- 
cond rule,  subsidiary  to  this,  ^*  that  the  acts 
of  the  crown  acquire  not  a  legal  force,  until 
authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  some  of 
its  gx;pat  officers.**  The  wisdom  of  this  con- 
trivance is  worthy  of  observation.  As  the 
king  could  not  be  punished,  without  a  dvil 
war,  Uie  constitution  exempts  his  person  £ran| 
trial  or  account ;  but,  lest  this  impunity  should 
encourage  a  licentious  exercise  of  dominion, 
various  obstacles  are  opposed  to  the  private 
will  of  the  sovereign,  when  directed  to  illegal 
objects.  The  pleasure  of  the  crown  must  bQ 
announced  with  certain  solemnities,  and  at- 
tested by  certain  officers  of  state.  In  some 
cases,  the  royal  order  must  be  signified  by  a 
secretary  of  state ;  in  others  it  must  pass  un- 
der the  privy  seal :  and,  in  many,  under  the 
great  seaL  And  when  the  king*s  command  ia 
ngularly  published,  no  mischief  can  be  achiev- 
ed by  it,  without  the  ministry  and  C(»nplianoe 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  directed.  Now  aU  who 
either  concur  in  an  illegal  order  by  authenti- 
cating its  publication  with  their  seal  or  sub- 
scription, or  who  in  any  manner  assist  in  car- 
rying it  mto  execution,  subject  themselves  to 
prosecutibn  and  punishment,  for  the  part  they 
have  taken ;  and  aro  not  permitted  to  plead 
or  produce  the  command  of  the  king  in  justi- 
fication of  their  obedience*.  But  farther :  the 

•  Amongst  the  checks  which  Psrliament  holds  ma 
tiie  admiBistntfeo  of  public  aftln,  1  fbibear  to  mentifln 
the  prac^oe  of  addressing  the  king,  to  know  by  whose 
advice  he  resolved  upon  a  particular  measure;  and  of 
punishing  theauthonof  timt  advice,  for  the  ooonsel  the^ 
hadidven.  Not  because  I  tUnkthfa  method  cither  m>. 
consUtutional  or  improper ;  but  for  this  reasaii|r"tha 
it  does  not  so  much  sul^fect  the  king  to  the  controul  of 
ParliamenL  as  it  supposes  him  to  be  atavady  in  sufa^ 
Boo.  For  if  the  kiivi  were  so  &r  out  of  the  reach  cf  the 
icsentnnit  or  the  Eouss  of  Commons,  as  to  be  afaliwitb 
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if  Ite  kiiq[dim, « iladaiioed  )i7^fe»  annual  &e- 
itiilij  of  raurtimg  tgppKament  for  the  main* 
trjnmrr  mad  gtMaHtaniiBt  of  that  fofoes.  The 
poirer  af  the  king  to  dedara  was,  is  diaoked 
hf  die  ^vfle^B  of  the  Hoaae  ef  Gomraoni,  to 
gfant  or  witUiold  the  nippUes  by  wh^  the 
wniiMt  he  oarried  on.  The  kmg's  ehoioe 
if  hiaministeri  h  controlled  hythe  oUigatien 
he  ia  mi^er  of  appolntfaig  theae  men  to  offices 
aa  the  state,  vho  are  found  capable  of  manage 
iB^  Ae  afturs  of  his  gevemmenty  with  the 
Pm  boueee  of  parliament.  Whicfa  oeasidera- 
tioampnewisodi  a  necessity  upon  the  carowny 
aa  hath  in  a  great  measure  snbdned  the  infln. 
«Boe  sf  £Mroiuntism  ;  insomiidi  that  it  is  be- 
eoBse  ae  nneommim  qpeetade  in  this  coontry, 
te  see  men  promoted  by  the  king  to  the  high- 
est oOeas  and  richest  prefisnnenCs  which  he 
has  in  hia  power  to  hntxyw,  who  have  been 
distinguiahed  by  their  apposition  to  his  per- 
ssnal  inclinations. 

By  the  baianoe  «f  fafawjt,  which  aooompa- 
aiss  and  gives  efiicai^  to  the  btOanMqfpmter^ 
k  Bseaoat  this ;  ■■  that  the  respestive  interests 
ef  the  three  estates  of  die  empire  are  so  dis- 
pBsedand  adjasted,  that  whidiever  of  die  three 
shaD  aitieaGipt  any  encroadunent,  the  other  two 
win  unite  in  nMng  it.  If  the  king  should 
nr  to  esMnd  his  authority,,  by  con- 
I  the  power  and  privileges  of  theCom- 
~  »  Boose  of  Lords  would  see  their  own 
d%ntty  endangered  by  etrery  advance  which 
the  arowa  made  to  independency  npon  the  re- 
soluthme  of  parliament.  The  admission  of  ar. 
hitrwry  power  is  no  less  fbimidable  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  aristocracy,  than  it  is  fatal  to 
the  liberty  of  the  republic;  that  is,  it  would 
reduce  the  nobility  £rom  the  hereditary  share 
they  posMBs  in  the  national  coundls,  in  which 
their  real  greatness  consists,  to  the  being  made 
a  part  of  the  empty  pageantry  of  a  despotic 
eeurt;  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  of 
Gomaaena  should  intrendi  upon  the  distinct 
prorfaoee,  or  usurp  the  established  prerogative 
«f  the  crown,  the  House  of  Lords  would  re- 
ceive aa  inatant  alarm  from  every  new  stretch 
«f  popular  power.  In  everv  contest  in  which 
the  kingmay  be  engaged  with  the  represent 
tive  body,  la  defence  of  his  estabhshed  share 
ef  aathorfty,  he  will  find  a  suie  ally  in  the 
cellectlve  power  of  the  nobility.  An  attach- 
meat  to  the  monarchy,  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  own  distinction ;  the  allurements  ef 
a  court,  in  the  habits  and  with  the  sentiments 
ef  which  they  have  been  brought  up  $  their 
hatred  of  equality  and  of  all  levelling  preten- 
akms,  which  may  ultimately  aftct  &&  priri- 
legea,  or  even  the  existence,  of  their  order ;  in 
dMrt,  every  principle  aadeveryprejudloe  which 
are  wont  to  actuate  human  conduct)  wffl  de> 

aftly  to  Tcftise  the  InfomutloD  rtqtieitcd,  or  to  lake  up. 
•a  bknidf  the  zeapootMatf  inqoired  after,  there  uiist 
be  aa  end  «f  sB  pcoosecUDfi  fouiutod  in  thif  Biode  ot  iv> 


termhu  their  eboioe  to  the  aide  and  support  df 
the  crown.  Lastly,  if  the  nobles  Uieiasdvet 
should  attempt  to  revive  the  superiorities 
which  their  ancestors  ezeroised  under  the 
feudal  constitution,  the  king  and  ihe  people 
would  alike  remember,  how  the  one  had  been, 
insulted,  and  the  other  enslaved,  by  that  bar* 
barons  tyranny.  They  would  forget  the  nato* 
ral  opposition  of  their  views  and  inclinations^ 
when  they  saw  themselves  threatened  with 
die  retom  of  a  domination  wliidi  was  odious 
and  mtolemble  to  both. 


The  Jpeader  will  have  observed,  that  Inde^* 
scribing  the  British  oonstitutien,  little  notice 
hasbeentdken  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
proper  use  and  design  of  this  part  of  the  con- 
stitataon,  are  the  following :  First,  to  enable 
the  king,  by  his  right  of  beatowing  the  peerk 
age,  to  reward  the  servaats  of  tlte  pubfic,  in  a 
manner  most  grateful  to  them,  at  a  small  ezt. 
pense  to  the  nation :  secondly,  to  fortify  the 
power  and  to  aecure  the  itabiiity  of  regal  goi. 
vemmcnt,  by  aa  order  ef  men  naturally  allied 
to  its  interests  i  and,  thirdly,  to  answer  a  pur* 
pose,  iriuch  though  of  superior  importance  to 
the  other  two,  does^not  occur  so  readily  to  our 
obserratien;  namely,  to  stem  the  progress  of 
popular  fury.  Laige  bodies  of  men  are  sub^ 
ject  to  sudden  phrcnsies.  Opinions  are  some- 
times  circulated  amongst  a  multitude  without 
proof  or  examination,  acquiring  confidenoe 
and  reputation  merely  by  being  repeated  from 
one  to  anodier;  and  passions  founded  upon 
diese  opini<»is,  diffusing  themselves  with  anM- 
pidity  whidi'can  neither  be  accounted  for  nor 
resisted,  may  agitate  a  country  with  the  most 
violent  commotions.  Now  the  only  way  to 
stop  die  fermentation,  is  to  divide  the  mass  t 
that  is,  to  eroct  different  orders  ia  theoommu« 
nity,  with  separate  prejudices  and  interests. 
And  this  may  occasionsJly  become  the  use  ef 
an  hereditary  nobility,  invested  with  a  share  of 
legisktion.  Averse  to  those  prejudices  which 
actuate  the  minds  of  the  vulgar ;  accustomed  to 
condemn  the  damonrof  the  popuhuie ;  disdaiur 
ingto  receive  lauM  and  opinions  from  their  inf»> 
riors  in  rank;  they  will  oppose  resoludoat 
which  are  founded  in  the  foUy  and  violence  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  community.  Were  the 
voice  of  die  people  always  dictated  by  reflec- 
tion ;  did  every  man,  or  even  one  man,  in  a 
hundred^  think  for  himself,  or  actually  consi. 
der  the  measure  he  was  about  to  approve  or 
censure ;  or  even  were  the  eommon  people  to- 
lerably stedfast  in  the  judgment  which  they 
foxfhed,  I  should  hold  the  interferences  of  a 
superior  order  not  only  superfluous,  but  wrong  s 
for  when  every  thing  is  allowed  to  difference 
of  rank  and  education,  which  the  actual  statb 
of  these  advantages  deserves,  that,  after  -all^ 
ia  most  likely  to  be  right  and  expedient,  which 
appean  to  be  so  to  Um  lepiimtiJiidgntBt  nd 
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«f«gmlnmJorlt7of  Aenatiim;  at 
IflMt,  that,  in  genenO,  it  rigkt /ar  Am,  iriiich 
is  agreeahfe  to  their  fixed  opinions  and  derirat. 
But  when  we  observe  what  is  urged  as  tlie 
Bublic  opinion,  to  be^  in  tmth,  the  opinion 
ly,  or  perhaps  the  feigned  prafiBsiion,  of  a  few 
crafty  ieaders;  that  tibe  numbers  wlio  join  in 
the  ay,  serve  only  to  sweU  and  multiply  the 
sound,  without  any  aooession  of  judgment,  or 
erercise  of  understanding ;  and  that  ofteii- 
tunes  the  wisest  ooimseb  have  been  thnsover. 
borne  by  tumult  and  uproar  ;-^w8  may  con- 
oeive  occasions  to  arise,  In  which  the  oommon- 
wealth  may  be  saved  by  the  reluctanoe  of  the 
nobility  to  adopt  the  caprices,  or  to  yield  to 
the  vehemence,  of  the  eommon  people.  In  ex- 
pecting  this  advantage  from  an  order  of  noUes, 
we  do  not  suppose  this  nobility  to  be  move  ttn« 
prejudiced  than  others ;  we  only  sumNMe  that 
their  prejudices  will  be  dilTerent  from,and  may 
occasionally  oonntersot,  those  of  others. 

If  the  personal  privileges  of  the  peerage, 
whidi  are  usually  so  many  injuries  to  the  rest 
of  the  ooDununity,  be  restrained,  I  see  little 
laoonveniency  in  the  increase  of  its  number; 
lor  it  is  only  dividing  the  same  quantity  of 
power  amongst  more  hands,  whioo  is  rather 
favouraale  to  public  freedom  than  otherwise 

The  admission  of  a  small  number  of  eccle- 
siastics into  the  House  of  Lords,  is  but  an 
oqnitable  compensation  to  the  clergy  Av  the 
4EKclu8ion  of  ihdt  oiiler  from  tho  House  of 
Commons.  They  are  a  set  of  men  oonsider- 
«d>le  by  their  number  and  property,  as  well  as 
by  thoir  influence,  and  the  duties  of  their 
tion;  yet,  whilst  every  other  profession  has 
those  amongst  the  national  representatives, 
who,  being  oonvemnt  in  the  same  occupation, 
are  aUe  to  state,  and  naturally  disposed  to 
aupport,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  dass 
and  calling  to  which  they  belong,  the  dergy 
alone  are  deprived  of  this  advantage :  which 
hardship  is  made  up  to  them  by  introducing 
the  prelacy  into  parliament ;  and  if  bishops, 
from  gratitude  or  aq>ectation,  be  more  obso- 
quiousto  the  will  of  the  crown  than  those  who 
posaoM  great  temporal  inheritanoes,  they  are 
properly  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  const!, 
tution,  from  which  much  or  frequent  resist* 
ance  to  the  measures  of  government  is  notes, 
pested. 

I  acknowledge,  that  I  perceive  no  sufficient 
reason  for  exempting  the  persons  of  members 
.of  either  house  of  pasliament  from  arrest  for 
debt.  The  oounsds  or  Bufirage  of  a  single  sft. 
nator,  espedsHy  of  one  who  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affiiirs  may  justly  be  suspect- 
ed of  a  want  of  prudence  or  honesty,  can  sel- 
dom be  BO  necessary  to  those  of  ibe  public,  as 
to  justify  a  deparmre  from  that  wholesome 
pulky,  by  which  the  laws  of  a  commercial  state 
punish  and  stigmatise  insolvency.  But,  what- 
ever reason  may  be  pleaded  for  their  penonai 
immunity,  wh^  this  privilege  of  parliament 
h  e^m^M  to  domestics  m^  xetaiuersi  or  ^h^ 


it  !•  peradtled  to  inveto  cr  Mqr  Ae  eoms 
of  judicial  proceedings,  It  benoaw  an  abnrd 
sacrifioe  of  equal  jnsSoe  to  tmagbuvf  dignity. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  British  eonstitiitioa 
so  remarkable,  as  the  imgnkrity  of  the  po- 
pular rsprssentatien.  The  House  of  CoummiM 
consist  of  five  hnndrsd  and  fiftyi^dght  "*— 1~ 
hers,  of  whom  two  hundred  are  eletted  by^ie. 
ven  thousand  constituents;  so  tibat  a  m^fority 
of  these  seven  thousand,  without  any  reaaoin 
able  title  to  superior  weight  or  infiuenoe  in  tho 
state,  may,  under  eertain  drcnmstaoees,  de- 
cide a  question  against  the  opinion  of  as  many 
millioos.  Or,  to  place  the  same  oliiect  in  an. 
other  point  of  view  s  If  my  estate  be  sitnatad 
in  one  county  of  the  kingdom,  I  pniiim  tho 
ten-thousandth  part  of  a  sJuj^  rspresentative  ; 
if  in  anodier,  the  thousandth ;  if  in  apartiett- 
lar  distriot,  I  may  be  one  in  twenty  who  dtooee 
two  representatives;  if  in  a  still  mora &v«mr. 
ed  spot,  I  may  e^joy  the  right  of  appointing 
two  m^nwlf.  If  I  have  been  bom,  or  dwell,  or 
have  served  an  apprenticeship,  in  one  town,  I 
am  represented  in  the  national  assembly  bj 
two  deputies,  in  the  choice  of  whom  I  eseteiaB 
an  actual  and  sensible  share  of  power;  ifao. 
ddent  has  thrown  my  birth,  or  hahitatien,  or 
service,  into  another  town,  I  have  no  rcpre>. 
sentative  at  all,  nor  more  power  or  coneem  in 
the  election  of  those  who  make  tbo  laws  by 
which  I  am  governed,  than  if  I  was  a  eabjeot 
of  the  Grand  Siguier  s  and  this  partiality  sub^ 
sists  without  any  pretence  whatever  of  merit 
or  of  propriety,  to  justify  the  prsfiBrenoeol'  one 
place  to  another.  Or,  thurdlv,  to  desoribo  the 
state  of  national  representation  as  it  exists  in 
reality,  it  may  be  affirmed,  I  believe,  with 
truth,  that  about  one  half  of  the  House  of 
Commons  obtain  their  seats  In  that  assembly 
by  the  election  of  the  people,  the  other  half 
by  punshase,  or  by  the  nomination  of  sic^ 
proprietors  of  great  estotes. 

This  is  a  flagrant  incongruity  in  the  consts. 
tution ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  objections  which 
strike  most  fordUy  at  first  dghu  The  eflect 
of  all  reasoning  upon  the  subject  is,  to  dimi* 
nish  the  first  impression ;  on  which  aceoont  it 
deserves  the  more  attentive  examination,  that 
we  may  be  assured,  before  we  adventure  upon 
areformation,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
justifies  the  danger  of  the  experiment.  In  a 
few  remarks  that  follow,  we  would  be  ujodBtm 
stood,  in  the  first  place,  to  dedine  all  confar- 
with  those  who  wish  to  alter  the  fonn  of 
govnnment  of  thcM  kingdoms.  ThereformerB 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  are  they  who, 
whilst  they  change  this  part  of  the  system, 
would  retain  the  rest  If  any  Englishman  ex» 
pect  more  happiness  to  his  country  under  a 
republic,  he  may  very  consistently  reoonuuend 
a  new-modelling  of  dections  to  parliament; 
because,  if  the  King  and  Hoom  of  Lords  were 
laid  aside,  the  present  di^roportionate  repre- 
Mutation  would  produce  noUiing  but  a  ooa* 
fused  and  ill.digtnted  oUgaxdiy.  Inlik^isan. 
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wko  iaaStft  i^on  ntfrmmutioa.  m  a  nattmtl 
liglit^j  we  MMidar  it  so  fiv  only  as  a  right 
.as  all,  as  it  esniaoes  to  pnUic  utility;  that  is, 
.aa  it  oontiibiitss  to  itm  establishment  of  good 
laws,  or  at  it  sotaies  to  the  people  the  just  ad- 
niBistntiaa  of  dMse  lam.  These  effects  de- 
pend uptm  the  dispositieiL  and  abilitias  of  the 
national  connsrilnsm.  Wherefore,  if  men  the 
flsost  likely  by  their  qaattficatioDs  to  know  and 
to  pranaote  the  public  intsrest,  be  actoally  re- 
tained to  parijamsnt,  it  signifies  litde  who  ze- 
tnmtheno.  If  the  properost  persons  be  elected, 
what  Bsnttcn  it  1^  whom  they  are  elected  ? 
At  least,  no  ptudentstatewnan  would  snbyert 
lui^g  sataWished  or  even  settled  rules  of  zepre- 
■sBtatieB,  wtthoot  a  prospect  of  procuring 
viser  or  better  zepqssentatives.  This  then  be- 
a^w^  oboerred,  let  us,  before  we  seek  to 
ebiain  any  thing  more,  consider  duly  what  we 
akeadyhave.  We  Aac»  a  House  of  Commons 
esmpoeed  of  fire  hundred  and  filty-eight  mem- 
bers, ha  which  number  are  found  the  meet 
eonsiderable  landholdeie  and  merchants  of  the 
hingdem;  the  heads  of  the  army,  the  navv, 
nd  the  law;  theecenpien  of  great  oflioBS  m 
we  state;  together  with  many  private  indi- 
vidnak,  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  elo- 
^oractiTity.  Now  if  the  country  be  not 
I  in  such  hands,  in  whose  may  it  confide 
lie intnrMle'?  U such anumber of  such  men 
he  tfaUe  to  the  influence  of  corrupt  motives, 
~  r  of  men  will  be  secaie  from  the 
r?  Does  any  new  scheme  of  le^ 
r  to  collect  together  more 
I  or  to  produce  firmer  integrity?  In 
tiUa  view  of  the  sulijeot,  and  attending  not  to 
Ideas  of  order  and  praportien  (of  which  many 
^siads  am  much  enamonred,)  but  to  effects 
ahme^  we  may  discover  jfut  easeuses  for  those 
parts  of  the  present  representation  which  ap- 
pear te  a  hasty  observer  aaest  eioeptitinable  and 
absurd.  Itshou]dbeiemenibenMl,asamB3dm 
eurtiemely  applicBUe  to  this  subject,  that  no 
order  or  assemhlT  of  men  whatever  can  long 
maintain  their  place  end  authority  in  a  miaed 
■gpfwiiment,  <»f  which  the  members  do  not  in- 
diridaafiy  possess  a  respectable  share  of  per- 
aonal  importsnoe.  Now  whatever  may  be  the 
deftels  cSr  the  present  arrangement,  tt  infidli- 
hly  eec&rea  a  i^eat  wei^t  of  property  to  the 
Heuee  of  Ccwimoas,  by  rendering  many  seats 
in  that  hottse  accessible  to  men  of  large  for- 
.  tunes,  and  to  such  men  alone.  By  which 
means  thoeis  charabters  are  engi^^ed  in  the  de- 
iiBnoe  of  the  separate  rights  and  interests  of  this 
fasancl^  of  the  l^gisbtuie,  that  are  best  able  to 
aiwort  it*  dsims.    The  oonstitution  of  most 

♦  Iflhlirishtbsnalwul,ix»draMttiiiDittweqal; 
«ad  the  xiflbt,  we  BBftj  add,  of  one  sex, «  wdl  M  or  the 
other,  ifhcnsu  eray  ptati  of  reprtwntatlon  tiut  we 
here  head  o^  betflnt  by  cxdodtag  the  votes  or  women ; 
thM  ortttag  off,  at  •  itaigte  etndu!^  one  half  or  tbepuUio 
IhilB  a  right  which  h  aawrted  to  be  inherent  in  aUja 
i%M  CoO|  ae  loine  tenreMnt  It,  not  only  uniTerBaL  out 
IJadsSMibl^aadiBpvaMriiitiMft 


of  the  small  bofooglks,  espMldly  the  burgage 
tennra,  contributes,  theugfa  undesignedly,  to 
the  same  effect  x  for  the  appointment  of  the 
representativeB  we  find  commonly  annered  to 
certain  great  inheritances.  Elections  pniely 
popular  are  in  th!is  respect  uncertain  s  in  timee 
of  tranquillity,  the  natural  aecendancy  of  wealth 
will  prevail;  but  when  the  minds  cf  men  are 
inflamed  by  political  dissensions,  this  influence 
often  yields  to  more  impetuous  mocives..^The 
variety  of  tenures  and  quahfications,  upon 
which  the  right  of  voting  is  founded,  appean 
to  me  a  reoommendation  of  the  mode  which 
now  subsists,  as  it  tends  to  inbnoduioe  into  par. 
liament  a  corresponding  mixture  of  charaetera 
and  profossionsb  It  has  been  long  observed 
that  conspicnous  abilities  are  most  freiioently 
found  with  the  rspresentatlves  of  smaU  bo- 
rouglis.  And  this  is  nothing  more  than  what 
the  laws  of  human  conduct  might  teaeh  us  to 
expect :  when  such  boroughs  are  set  to  sale^ 
thoee  men  are  likely  to  become  purdiasers, 
who  are  enaUed  by  their  talenu  to  make  the 
beet  of  their  bargain  t  when  a  eeat  is  net  sold, 
but  given  by  the  opulent  proprietor  of  a  bnr«. 
gage  tenure,  the  patron  finds  his  owil  intersst 
consulted,  by  the  reputation  and  abilities  of 
the  member  whom  he  nominates.  If  certain 
of  the  nobility  hold  the  appointment  of  some 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  serves  to 
maintain  thalalhanoebetweea  the  two  branchee 
of  the  legislature  which  no  good  dtiaen  would 
wish  to  see  dissevered  t  it  helps  to  keep  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  it  would  not  perhaps  long 
continue  to  reside,  if  so  powerful  and  wealthy 
a  part  of  the  nation  as  Uie  peerage  compoee^ 
were  exdhided  from  all  share  and  interest  in 
iu  constitution.  If  there  be  a  few  boroughs 
■o  circumstanced  as  to  lie  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown,  whilst  the  number  of  such  is  known 
and  small,  they  mscy  be  tolerated  with  little 
danger.  For  where  would  be  the  impropriety 
or  the  inoonveniency,  if  the  king  at  once 
should  nominate  a  limited  number  of  his  ser^ 
vants  to  seats  in  parliament;  or,  what  is  Hbe 
same  thing,  if  seats  in  parliament  were  annexed 
to  the  posscesion  of  certain  of  the  most  efficient 
and  responsible  offices  in  the  state  P  The  pre- 
sent representation,  after  all  these  deductions, 
and  under  the  oonfosion  in  which  it  confess- 
edly lies,  is  still  in  such  a  degree  popular,  or 
rather  the  representatives  are  so  connected 
with  the  mass  of  the  community  by  a  society 
of  fauerests  and  passions,  that  the  will  of  the 
people,  when  it  is  determined,  permanent,  and 
general,  ahnost  always  at  length  prevails. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  several  plans  whii^ 
have  been  suggested,  of  an  equal  or  a  reform^ 
ed  representation,  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover 
any  proposal  that  has  a  tendency  to  throw 
more  of  the  business  of  the  nation  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  collect  a  set  of  men 
more  fit  to  transact  that  business,  or  in  generv. 
al  more  interested  in  the 
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■nd  jfntptntf*  Otai 
may  be  etpcciad  IfeoBi  theie  pn^Jeett,  nimelyi 
«*  leM  flndblKty  «o  thtmflMnoe  of  the  orown.  *' 
And  tinee  Ae  dininutioii  of  tide  inflnenoe  is 
tfasdedued  end  perhafpi  ihe  sc^  design  of  the 
TwiousscheHiee  that  have  been  produced,  whe- 
thsr  for  rBgnlathig  the  electioDa,  eontraetiiig 
the  dontion,  or  ibr  purifying  the  oons^tution 
«f  pariiament  by  the  eiidusion  of  placemen  and 
pensioners ;  it  is  obvioos  to  ranarlc,  that  the 
mere  apt  and  natural,  ae  wdl  as  the  more  safe 
and  quiet  way  of  attaining  the  same  end,  would 
be  by  adireet  reductioa  {rf*  the  patronage  of  the 
avwn,  which  inight  be  eflected  to  a  certain  ex. 
tent  without  hanrding  fiorther  consequences, 
fiuperfittottsand  ezorbitantemelumentBof  oflice 
may  not  only  be  suppressed  Ibr  the  present ; 
but  prorisions  <^  law  be  devised,  vHiidi  should 
Ibr  the  future  restrain  within  certain  limits 
the  number  and  value  of  the  offices  in  the  dona- 
tion  of  the  king. 

But  whilst  we  dispute  oonceming  diflbrent 
lohcvnes  of  reformation,  all  (fiiected  to  the  same 
end,  a  prerlons  doubt  occurs  in  the  debate, 
^^lether  the  end  itself  be  good  or  safe :  whe- 
ther the  influence  so  loudly  complained  of,  can 
Im  destroyed,  or  even  modi  diminished,  with- 
out danger  to  the  state.  Whilst  the  seal  of 
lome  men  beholds  this  influence  with  a  jea- 
lousy which  nothing  but  its  entire  abolition  can 
appease,  many  wise  and  virtuous  politicians 
deem  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  be  as  no- 
cessary  a  part  of  the  British  constitution,  as 
any  other  ingredient  in  the  compositioo ;  to  be 
that,  indeed,  which  gives  cohesion  and  solidi- 
ty to  the  whole.  Wero  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, say  they,  opposed  from  nothing  but 
principle,  government  ought  to  have  nothing 
but  the  rectitude  of  its  measures  to  support 
them :  but  since  opposition  springs  from  other 
motives,  government  most  possess  an  hifluenoe 
to  counteract  these  motives ;  to  produce,  not 
s  bias  of  the  passions,  but  a  neutrality ; — it 
must  have  some  weight  to  cast  into  the  scale, 
to  set  the  balance  even.  It  is  the  nature  of 
power^  always  to  press  upon  the  boundaries 
which  confine  it.  liiceutionsness,  ibotion,  en- 
vy, hnpatience  of  control  or  faiferiority;  die 
secret  jUeasore  of  mortifying  the  great,  or  the 
hope  of  dispossessing  them,  a  constant  willing, 
ness  to  question  and  thwart  whatever  is  dictat* 
ed  or  even  proposed  by  another ;  a  disposition 
common  to  all  bodies  of  men,  to  extend  the 
chums  and  authority  of  their  orders ;  above  all, 
that  love  of  power,  and  of  showing  it,  which 
resides  more  or  less  in  every  human  breast,  and 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  is  inflamed,  like 
every  other  passion,  by  communication  and  en- 
coui^igement ;  these  motives,  added  to  private 
designs  and  resentments,  cherished  also  by  po- 
pular  acclamation,  and  operating  upon  the 
great  share  of  power  already  possessed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  might  induce  a  majority, 
or,  at  least  a  huge  party  of  men  in  that  E 
Uy,  to  twite  in  endeavwirijig  to  di»w  to 


at  leMt,  so  to  bbscrvol  the  eondoet  of  i 
allUrs,  by  a  wanton  and  per^one  opposition, 
as  to  render  it  tmpossilrib  to  tlM  wisest  etatei. 
man  to  carry  forwaiPds  die  bosinesB  of  the  oa- 
tion  with  toooess  or  MtisflHstfML 

dome  passages  of  eur  national  history  alRwd 
grounds  for  these  appreheneion8.-^Before  Ae 
aocessioKi  of  James  the  First,  or,  at  least,  dor. 
ing  the  reigns-  of  his  three  inunediate  pnda- 
cessors,  the  government  of  England  was  age. 
vemment  by  Ibroe;  tliat  h^  the  Idiig  csniBd 
his  measures  hiparifiament  I^JnlMiMMisii.  A 
sense  of  perseaal  duiger  kept  the  ncBaben  of 
die  House  of  Commons  in  sobjectioiu  Aeon- 
junedon  of  fortuaaie  ceases  deUversd,  at  Isat, 
the  parliament  and  nadonliromslBverf;  That 
overbearing  system  which  had  dedined  in  die 
hands  of  James,  ezpifed  early  in  the  vtigm  of 
his  son.  After  the  Restoradon,  theeesaceeed- 
ed  in  its  phuie,  and,  since  the  Revolutioii,  has 
been  mediodically  pursued,  the  more  saeoess- 
fbl  expedient  oih^kienog.  Now  we  roneoiber 
what  passed  between  the  loss  of  tenror,  and  the 
establishment  of -influenosu  Th»  tsansaoiieas 
of  that  interval,  whatever  we  may  think,  of 
thefar  occasion  or  effect,  no  fUend  of  r^gal  go. 
vemment  would  wish  to  see  revived.— But  the 
affairs  of  due  Iringdom  afford  a  more  reeent  at. 
testation  to  the  same  doctrine.  Inthejftritish 
colonies  of  North  America,  the  late  assenUni 
possessed  much  of  the  power  and  oonstittttioQ 
of  our  House  of  Commons.  ThekJagandgo. 
vemment  of  Qtmt  Britafai  held  no  patronage 
in  the  country,  which  could  cveate  attachment 
and  influence  sofllcient  to  oooateraet  that  rest- 
less arrogating  spirit,  which,  in  popular  assem- 
blies,  when  left  to  itssif,  will  never  brook  an 
authority  that  checks  and  intsrleres  with  im 
own.  To  this  cause,  enatedpei^ps  by  some 
unseasonable  provocations)  we  may  attrfbute, 
as  to  their  trae  and  proper  original,  (we  will 
not  say  the  misfortunes,  but)  t&  changes  that 
ha^  taken  place  in  the  British  empire.  The 
admonition  which  such'  examples  suggest,  wiU 
have  its  weight  with  those  who  are  eontent 
with  the  general  frame  of  the  Engtfsh  ooosti. 
tndon ;  and  who  consider  stability  aauogst  the 
first  perfections  of  any  government. 

We  protest,  however,  against  any  eonstrae- 
tion  by  which  what  is  here  said  shall  be  at. 
tempted  to  be  applied  to  the  jnstiflcadon  of 
bribery,  or  of  any  clandestine  reward  or  soXeit- 
ation  whatever.  The  very  secrecy  of  sndi  ne- 
gotiations confesses  or  begets  a  oonseievsness 
of  guilt;  which  when  die  mind  is  once  taught 
to  endure  without  uneasiness,  the  charaoter  is 
prepared  for  every  compliance  t  and  there  Is 
the  greater  danger  in  these  corrupt  practices, 
ss  the  extent  of  their  operation  is  unlimited 
and  unknown.  Our  apology  relates  soldy  to 
that  iofluence,  which  results  from  the  accept- 
ance or  expectation  of  public  preferolenta.  Nor 
does  die  influence,  which  we  defond^  require 
anysecrifioeof penooailpapbsty.    Ift] 
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» aU  olber  snldeoti,  the  ugumti*  or  nb. 
Umt  the  ooDjectoiet  Qneaoh  tide  of  the  qvei- 
turn,  era  often  10  eqaaUy  peiiedf  that  the  wiseM 
judipnents  may  he  held  an  cuspenae :  these  I 
call  aobjects  of  MdSf^^rMMv.   But  again  {  when 
thesuhject  is  not  vniiff^md  in  itaelf,  it  will  ap- 
pear  such  to  a  great  part  of  thoee  to  whom  it  ii 
propowd,  £ar  waotof  information,  or  refleotieii, 
er  ezperienoe,  or  of  eapaoity  to  collect  and 
weigh  the  reaaons  hy  which  either  vdeia  ei^- 
ported.     Thew  are  luhjecte  of  aipparmU  ind^- 
fertmee*     This  indiffeEence  oociun  etill  more 
frequently  in  penooal  contesti  ;  in  which  we 
do  not  often  diaoover  any  reaeon  of  public  uti- 
lity lor  the  preference  of  one  eompetitor  to 
another*    Thew  cbms  oompoee  the  prarinoe  of 
inibenoes  thatia,  the  deciaion  in  these  oaaea 
vrill  ineritahly  be  deterauned  hy  influenoe  of 
aome  aort  or  other.    The  only  doubt  ia»  what 
mflmtnw^  ahall  be  admitted.    If  you  remore 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  it  ia  only  to  make 
way  for  influence  from  a  different  quarter.   If 
motivea  of  expectation  and  gratitude  be  with- 
drawn,ocher  motirea  wiU  aueeeedin  their  place, 
acting  probably  in  an  oppoaite  direction,  but 
equally  irrelatxre  and  eztemal  to  the  ^per 
merits  of  the  queataoii,  Thereeaiat^aawehaTe 
Been,  peaiiiona  in  the  human  heart,  which  will 
always  make  a  strong  party  against  the  ezecu* 
tivepowerofamhcedgOFemment.    According 
« the  diaposition  of  parliament  is  friendly  or 
admecae  to  the  recommendation  of  the  crown  in 
matters  which  are  really  or  anpazently  indiffer. 
ent,  as  iadUSerenoe  hath  been  now  explained, 
the  hosineas  of  the  empire  ¥rill  be  traaaaeted 
with  eaae  sndcottTenieDoe,  or  embarraaaed  with 
endleaa  floateDtion  and  difficulty.    Nor  is  it  a 
conclusion  founded  in  justice,  or  warranted  by 
experience,  that  because  men  are  induced  by 
riews  Of  interest  to  yield  their  oonaent  to 
'  measures  concemiiig  which  their  judgment  d»> 
odes  nothing,  they  may  be  brought  by  the 
same  influence  to  act  in  deliberate  opposition  to 
knowledge  and  duty.    Whoever  reviews  the 
operations  of  government  in  this  country  since 
the  Revolution,  will  find  few  even  of  the  most 
questionable  measures  of  administration,  about 
which  the  bestjnstructed  judgment  might  not 
have  doubted  at  the  time  |  but  of  w£ioh  we 
may  affirm  with  certainty,  they  were  indifer'^ 
<a^  to  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  ooncuired 
in  them.    From  the  success,  or  the  frMality, 
with  which  they  who  dealt  put  the  patronage 
^  the  crown  carried  measures  like  these,  ought 
we  to  conclude,  that  a  similar  ai^ication  of  hon- 
ours  and  emoluments  would  procure  the  consent 
of  parliaments  to  counsels  evidently  detrimea- 
tal  to  the  common  welfare  ?  Is  there  not,  on 
the  contrary,  more  nason  to  fear,  that  the  pre- 
rogative,  if  deprived  of  influence,  would  not  be 
long  able  to  support  itself  ?  For  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  extort  a  compliance  with  its  resolutions  from 
the  other  pans  of  the  legislature ;  or  to  put  to 
death  the  oonstitutioA  by  a  refusal  of  the  an^ 


jiBal  granta  of  mflMfy  totiHfSBfpoctef  tfte  ]ie« 
ceaaary  lunctions  of  govenamesit  ;.-when  we 
reflect  also  what  motives  there  are,  whidi,  ia 
the  vieisaitHdea  of  politiGal  intereata  and  paa- 
siona,  may  one  day  arm  and  point  thia  poweir 
againat  the  executive  magistrate;  when  we  at- 
tend to  these  considerations,  we  shall  be  led 
pechaps  to  acknowlsdge,  that  there  is  not  more 
of  pandcK  than  of  tnith  hi  that  important, 
but  muoh-deeried  apopthegm,  ^  that  an  in* 
dependent  parliament  is  innMapatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  aanaichy." 


CHAPTER  VnL 
or  THX  AUCnruTXATiov  of  jvstics. 

Thb  first  maxim  of  a  free  state  is,  that  the 
lawe  be  made  by  one  set  of  men,  and  adminia- 
teredbyaaoiher;  hiother1rorda,that  ihele- 
gialativeaad  judicial  characters  be  keptsepnw 
ate.  When  theae  offices  are  united  in  the  aama 
person  or  aasembly,  particular  laws  are  made 
for  particular  caaea,  qnringing  oftentiraea  from 
partial  motivea,  and  directed  to  private  enda  t 
whilst  they  are  kept  separate,  general  laws  are 
made  by  one  body  of  men,  wiUiout  foreaeeing 
whom  they  may  affect ;  and,  when  made^  must 
be  Implied  by  the  other,  let  them  affisct  whom 
theywilL 

For  the  sakeof  illnatration,  let  it  betuppesb 
ed,  in  this  country,  either  that,  pailiamenti 
being  laid  aaide,  the  courts  of  Weatminaterk 
Hall  made  their  own  laws ;  or  that  the  twe 
houses  of  parliament,  with  the  King  at  their 
head,  tried  and  decided  cauaea  at  then:  bar  i  it 
is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  decisions 
of  such  a  judicature  would  be  ao  many  laws; 
and  in  the  aecond  place,  that,  when  the  par* 
ties  and  the  interests  to  be  affected  by  the  lav 
were  known,  the  inclinations  of  the  law*nuu 
kars  would  inevitably  attach  to  one  side  or  the 
other  I  and  that  where  there  were  neither  any 
fixed  rules  to  regulate  their  detenninatioiis, 
nor  any  superior  power  to  control  their  pro« 
oeedings,  these  inclinations  would  intecfare 
with  the  inti^ty  of  public  justice.  The  con. 
sequence  of  which  must  be,  that  the  subjects 
of  such  a  constitution  would  Uve  either  witlu 
out  apy  constant  laws,  that  is,  without  any 
known  pre-established  rules  of  adjudication 
whatever ;  or  under  laws  made  lor  particnlag 
persons^  uid  partaking  of  the  contradictiona 
and  imqulty  of  the  motives  to  which  they  OW'^ 
ed  their  Origin. 

Whkh  dangers,  by  the  divirion  of  the  leglsit 
lative  and  judicial  f unctkms,  are  in  this  cou&* 
try  effiectnally  provided  against.  Parliament 
knows  not  the  individuals  upon  whom  its  acta 
will  operate;  it  has  no  cases  or  parties  before 
it ;  no  private  designs  to  serve ;  consequently, 
its  resolutions  will  be  suggested  by  the  consi- 
deratam  of  umvecial  effiM^aod  tondea  ' 
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whfah>liriyi|woJMWiiiMpMttM|M><i<WBiin<in» 
•Ij  adTantagwos  itguktiaaM,  When  lawa  are 
nade,  amrta  of  jn^kse,  whatmer  be  the  tB^o- 
aition  of  the  judgea,  mint  abide  by  them :  for 
the  IflflpialatiTe  being  neoenarily  the  laprame 
power  of  the  atftte^  tibe  judicial  and  every  other 
power  ia  aooountaJile  to  that:  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  perMina  who  poanaa  the  io?e- 
reign  authority  of  govenmient,  wiU  be  tena- 
cbuB  of  the  hiwa  which  they  thenaelTea  pre- 
aeribe,  and  auffidently  jeaiooa  of  the  aatomp- 
tion  of  diapenaing  and  Ugiihrtive  powar  by  any 
othen. 

Thia  fundamental  rale  of  ciTil  juriaprndenoe 
Is  violated  in  the  caae  of  acta  of  attainder  or 
eonfiscation,  in  biDa  of  paina  and  penaltiea,  and 
in  all  expott/aeio  laws  whatever,  in  whidi  par. 
lianent  eiarciMi  the  double  oflka  of  kgialatue 
and  judge.  And  whoever  either  imderstanda 
the  value  of  the  rule  itself,  or  collects  the  his- 
torv  of  those  instances  in  which  it  haa  bean  in- 
Tided,  will  be  induced,  I  believe,  to  aoknoiw. 
ledge,  that  it  had  been  wiaer  and  safer  never 
to  have  departed  lirom  it.  He  will  confess,  at 
least,  that  nothing  but  the  most  manifest  and 
Mnmediatie  peril  of  the  ooaunonwealth  will  jua- 
tity  a  repetition  of  these  dangenraa  ezamplea. 
•If  the  laws  in  being  do  not  punish  an  offend- 
er, let  him  go  unpunished  ( let  the  legislature, 
admonished  of  the  defect  of  the  laws,  provide 
against  the  commission  of  future  jBrimes  of  the 
aam^  sort.  Theescape  of  one  delin^pient  can 
never  produce  so  much  hann  to  the  oommuni- 
ty  as  may  arise  from  the  infraction  of  a  rule 
upon  which  the  purity  of  public  justice,  and 
aha  erlstenoe  of  civil  liberty,  essentially  de- 
pend. 

The  nert  seoority  for  the  impartial  admi- 
niafemtion  of  juatioe,  especially  in  decisiona  to 
which  government  ia  a  party,  is  the  indepen- 
dency <tf  the  judges.  As  protection  against  eve- 
ry Slii^  attack  upon  the  rights  of  tiie  lobject 
by  the  servants  of  the  crown  is  to  be  sought  for 
from  these  tribunals,  the  judges  of  the  land  be- 
eome  not  un&oquently  the  arbitrators  between 
the  king  and  the  people,  on  which  account  they 
ought  to  be  independent  of  either ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  equally  dependent  upon  both ; 
that  is,  if  they  be  appointed  by  the  one,  they 
ahouldberemovableonlybytheother.  Thiswas 
the  policy  which  dictated  thai  memorable  im- 
provement  in  our  constitution,  bv  which  the 
judges,  who  before  the  Revolution  held  their  of- 
ilces  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  can  now 
be  deprived  of  them  only  by  an  address  from 
both  houses  of  parliament  I  aa  the  moat  regular, 
adlemn,  and  authentic  way,  by  which  the  dis- 
aatisfaction  of  the  people  can  be  expressed.  To 
make  this  independenqr  of  the  judges  complete 
the  public  salariea  of  their  office  ooght  not  on. 
ly  to  be  certain  both  in  amount  and  oontinu- 
ance,  but  so  liberal  aa  to  secure  their  integrity 
$rom  the  temptation  of  secret  bribes  ;  which  li. 
berslity  will  answer  also  the  fbrtiier  purpose  of 
proierTiog  dbeir  juriadictaon  ftam  oantonpt, 


of  vanderiBg  the  oAee  worthy  of  ihe 
of  men  of  eBuaenee  in  dheir  peorasaion* 

A  third  preoantion  to  be  ohsorved  in  thete- 
oiation  of  conrta  of  joatloe  ia,  t2iat  the  number 
of  the  judgea  be  bbmIL  For,  beside  that  the 
violence  and  tumult  inseparable  fivm  large  as- 
semblies ate  iaoonalatent  with  the  patienoe,  me- 
thod,  and  attention  reqfuisite  in  judicial  invea- 
tigations;  beside  that  all  passions  and  prejudU 
ces  act  with  augmented  force  upon  a  ooDeeted 
multitude;  beside  theseobieotions,  judges,  when 
they  are  nmneraoa,  dUUk  tiie  shame  of  an  wu 
jnat  determination;  tiieyshelterthemsehnes un- 
der one  another's  example ;  each  man  thinks 
his  own  character  hid  in  the  crowd :  for  which 
reason,  the  judgea  ought  always  to  be  ao  few, 
as  that  tiie  conduct  of  each  may  be  eonspfciioaa 
to  public  obeervation;  that  each  may  be  respon- 
ttUe  in  hia  separate  and  particular  rtpntation 
for  the  dedaiona  in  which  he  ooncnn.  The 
truth  of  the  above  rsmaric  has  been  exemp^lted 
in  this  countiy,  in  the  effwts  of  that  wise  re. 
gulation  which  transferred  tiie  trial  of  peiHa- 
mentary  eleotiona  fifom  the  House  of  Gomraooa 
at  large  to  a  select  committee  of  that  House, 
oompesed  of  thirteen  meeuiers.  This  alteratScn, 
simply  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  judges, 
and,  hi  coiweipieiioe  of  that  reduction,  expoaing 
the  judicial  eondnot  of  each  to  puUio  animad- 
version, has  given  to  a  judicature,  which  had 
besn  long  swayed  by  interest  and  aoBdtation, 
the  aolemnity  and  virtue  of  the  most  upright 
tribunals  — T  should  prefer  an  even  to  an  odd 
number  of  judgea,  and  four  to  abnoet  any  other 
number  t  for  in  thia  number,  beside  that  it 
suffidentiy  consults  the  idea  of  separate  respon. 
tibiHty,  nothing  can  be  decided  but  by  a  majo- 
rity of  three  to  ones  and  when  we  consider  that 
decision  establishes  aperpetual  pracedent, 
"  allow  that  it  ought  to  proceed  fitxn  an 
authority,  not  leas  than  thia.  If  the  eoort  be 
equally  divided,  nothing  ia  done ;  things  rsmaia 
as  they  were ;  with  some  ineonvaaleney.  Indeed, 
to  the  parties,  but  without  the  danger  to  the 
public  of  a  hasty  precedent. 

A  fourth  requisite  in  the  oonstitotlon  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  equivalent  to  many  cheeka 
upon  the  discretion  of  judges,  is,  that  its  pro- 
oeedings  be  carried  on  in  pnbUe,  «9)9rfir>briJKr  ; 
not  only  before  a  promiscuous  ooncoozse  of  by- 
standers, but  in  the  audience  of  the  whole  prou 
fessionofthelaw.  Theopuiionof  thebar  oo%> 
ceming  what  passes,  will  be  impartial;  andwfll 
oommonly  guide  that  of  the  public.  The  most 
corrupt  judge  will  fear  to  indulge  his  dishonest 
wishes  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly :  he 
must  enoounter,  what  fow  can  support,  the  cen- 
sure of  his  equals  and  companions,  together 
with  theindignation  and  repraachesof  his  coun- 
try. 

Something  is  also  gained  to  the  public  by  ap- 
pointing two  or  three  oourta  of  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction, that  it  may  remain  in  the  option  of 
the  suitor  to  which  he  wiU  reaort.    By  tUla 
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noBW  » tritaNi  trMch  iMy  han^  t»  be  «%- 
CBywd  oyigoonBt  ot  ntpBOtBA  Jii4bm»  will  b6 
dflMTted  for  oiiien  that  potMS  mote  of  the 
«anfidenoe  of  the  natioii. 

But,  lastly,  if  leTenl  oonrta  oo^^irdlnata  to 
and  independent  of  eaeh  oliiflr,  sobdtt  together 
m  the  oonntry,  it  aeons  neeesaaiy  that  Uie  ap- 
yeab  from  all  of  themafaoold  meetand  termi- 
nate in  the  same  jndioatoTe;  in  order  that  one 
aopreme  tribnnal,  by  trhose  final  lentenoe  all 
others  are  boond  and  condnded,  maysaperin- 
tend  and  preside  orer  the  rest.    This  oonsci- 
totioa  is  necessary  for  two  poiposes  ^-40  pre- 
ssnre  an  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  inferi- 
or eosvts,  and  to  maintain  to  eaeh  the  proper 
Ifaalta  of  its  jurisdiction*    Without  a  common 
nperior,  different  ooorts  might  establish  con. 
tradietory  roles  of  adjudication,  and  the  con. 
tradictiosi  be  final  and  without  remedy ;  the 
same  qoestion  might  reeeive  oppositedetermi- 
TwrtV*T|  aeoordingas  it  was  brought  before  one 
coort  or  another,  and  the  determination  in 
eadi  be  ultimate  and  irrevenible.  A  common 
appelant  jurisdiction,  prevents  or  puts  an  end 
to  this  confusion.    For  when  the  judgments 
upon  appeals  are  consistent  (which  may  be  ex- 
pected, whilst  it  is  the  same  court  which  is  at 
last  resorted  to,^  the  different  courts,  from 
which  the  appeals  are  brought,  will  be  redu- 
ced to  a  like  consistency  wiSi  one  another. — 
Moreorer,  if  questions  arise  between  courts  in- 
dependent  of  each  other,  concerning  the  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  of  their  respective  juris- 
diction, as  each  will  be  desirous  of  enUtfging 
its  own,  an  authority  which  both  acknowMge 
can  alone  adjust  the  controversy.  Sucfaapow- 
er,  tfaen&ne,  must  reside  somewhere,  lest  the 
rii^tts  and  repose  of  the  country  be  distracted 
by  the  endless  opposition  and  mutual  encroaoh- 
ments  of  its  ooorts  of  justice. 

nere  are  two  kinds  of  judicature ;  the  one 
where  the  office  of  the  judge  is  permanent  in 
die  same  person,  and  consequently  where  the 
judge  is  appointed  and  known  long  before  the 
trial ;  the  other,  where  the  judge  is  determin- 
ed by  lot  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  for  that 
turn  only.  The  one  maybe  called  B/uedj  the 
ether  a  eamuU  judicature.  From  the  former 
may  be  expected  thbse  qualifications  which  ire 
preferred  and  sooghtfor  in  the  choice  of  judges, 
and  that  knowledge  and  readiness  which  re- 
sult from.  ezperienOB  In  the  office^  But  then, 
as  the  judge  is  known  beforehand,  he  is  ac- 
oesaible  to  the  parties ;  there  exists  a  possibi 
lity  of  secret  management  and  undue  prac- 
tices ;  or,  in  contests  between  the  crown  and 
the  subject,  the  judge  appointed  by  the  crown 
may  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  his  patron, 
or  of  entertaining  inclinationB  favouxable  to 
the  anthority  from  which  he  derives  his  own. 
The  advantage  attending  the  second  kind  of 
judicatore,  is  indifferency;  the.deliBGt,  the 
want  ef  that  legal  science  whidi  produces  mil' 
formity  and  justice  in  legal  decisions.  The 
I  of  Bngliah  coorts  of  law,  in  which, 


are  tried  by  a  jury,  with  Oi*  MiiataiOi 
of  a  judge,  combinesthe  two  spedes  with  pe* 
cnliar  success.  This  admbrabJe  contrivance 
unites  the  wisdom  of  a  fixed  with  the  Intcgri. 
ty  of  a  casual  judicature ;  and  avoids,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  incenveoiendes  of  both* 
The  judge  imparta  to  the  jury  the  benefit  of 
his  erudition  and  experience ;  the  jury,  by 
their  disinterestedness,  check  any  corrupt  par^ 
tialities  which  previous  appUcation  may  have 
produced  In  the  judge.  If  the  determinatioa 
were  left  to  the  judge,  the  party  might  snfier 
under  the  superior  interest  of  his  adversary  s 
if  it  were  left  to  an  uninstmcted  jury,  hia 
rights  would  be  in  still  greater  danger,  from 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  were  to  dedde  up- 
on them.  The  present  wise  admixture  of 
chance  and  choice  hi  the  constitution  of  the 
oourt  in  wliich  his  cause  is  tried,  guards  him 
equally  against  the  fear  of  injury  finom  either 
of  these  causes. 

In  proportion  to  the  adcnowledged  excel- 
lency of  this  mode  of  trial,  every  deviatioa 
from  it  ought  to  be  watched  with  vigUanoe» 
and  admitted  by  the  legislature  with  cautioa 
and  reluctance.  Summary  convictions  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  especially  for  offences 
against  the  game  laws ;  courts  of  conscience; 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  cf  equity  ; 
uiging  too  far  the  disdncticm  between  ques- 
tions of  law  and  matters  of  fact  ;-.«re  idl  so 
many  infringements  upon  this  great  charter  of 
pubhc  safety. 

Nevertheless,  the  trial  by  jury  is  sometimea 
found  inadequate  to  the  administration  of 
equal  justice.  This  imperfoction  takes  place 
chiefly  in  disputes  in  which  some  popular  pas- 
sion or  prefudiee  intervenes ;  as  where  a  paxw 
ticular  order  cf  men  advance  daims  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community,  which  is  the  case  of 
the  clergy  contending  for  tithes ;  or  where  an 
order  ef  men  are  obnoxious  by  their  profea* 
sion,  as  are  officers  of  the  revenue,  bailiffi^ 
bailifiSi'  followers,  and  other  low  ministen  of 
the  law  i  or  where  one  of  the  parties  has  an 
interest  in  common  with  the  general  interest 
of  the  jurors,  and  that  of  the  other  is  opposed 
to  it,  as  in  contests  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  between  lords  of  manors  and  the 
holders  of  estates  under  them;  or,  lastly, 
where  the  minds  of  men  are  inflamed  by  po- 
litical dissensions  or  religious  hatred.  These 
prejudices  act  most  powerfully  upon  the  com- 
mon people ;  of  whidi  order  juries  are  made 
up^  The  force  and  danger  of  them  are  also 
increased  by  the  very  drcnmstance  of  takiqg 
juries  out  of  the  county  in  whidi  the  subject 
of  dispute  arises.  In  the  nd^bonrhood  «f 
the  paties,  the  cause  is  cAen  prejudged  s  and 
these  secret  decisions  of  the  mind  proceed  com- 
monly more  upon  sentiments  of  £avonr  er 
hatred, — npon  some  opinion  concerning  the 
sect,  family,  prafosskm,  character,  eomexions, 
or  drcomstanoes  of  the  patties,—  than  upon 
any  knowledge  or  discoanai^af  ihB.  jpropar 
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»  be  MBdcnd  to  the 
fttioB  were  lift  entlraly 
tothojvdgM;  pftnrMadwaooalddipQadiqnn 
Ae  inM  parity  of  oondvct,  wfam  the  povrer 
of  dMM  maglitntM  was  enlarged,  wfaicli  they 
have  long  meniliMfied  in  the  eoseraw  of  a  mau 
ed  and  reetraiaed  aotfaoiity.  Bat  thii  ia  an 
eaperisMnt  too  Mg  with  poUic  danger  to  be 
hawrdnd  The  eibeta,  ho^rerer,  of  iorae  looal 
pNgedioei,  might  be  safely  obriated  by  a  law 
enqpowering  the  eoort  in  whiefa  the  actiea  ia 
brought,  to  iend  the  CBOee  to  trial  in  a  diaouit 
eeunty;  the  ea[penaeB  attending  the  chaof^  of 
j^eoe  alwaye  f attag  upon  the  party  who  up- 
plied  for  it. 

There  ia  a  eeeond  diviaion  of  eourta  of  ji». 
tiee,  wbteh  praenu  a  new  alternative  of  diffi. 
cultiea.  Either  one,  two^  or  a  £bw  sovereign 
eourti  nay  be  erected^i  the  metropolis,  for 
the  whole  kingdom  to  resort  to;  or  courts  of 
loeal  jurisdiodon  may  be  fiboad  in  varions  pro- 
linoea  and  diatricta  of  the  empire.  Gnat, 
tiboDgh  oppoaite,  inoooTenieociea  attend  each 
anangement.  If  the  ooort  be  remote  and  so- 
lemn,  it  becomes,  by  these  very  ijualitiea,  ejD- 
peoaive  and  dilatory  s  the  expense  is  unavoid* 
ably  increased  when  witnesses,  parties,  and 
agents,  muat  be  brought  to  attend  from  dia- 
tant  parts  of  the  country:  and,  where  the 
whole  jndieiBl  business  of  a  large  nation  ia  col* 
lected  into  a  few  auperior  tribimala,  it  wiU  be 
found  impoasiUe,  even  if  the  prolixity  of  forms 
which  retaida  the  piogxesa  c^  canses  were  re- 
moved,  to  giro  a  prompt  hearing  to  every  com- 
plaint, or  an  immediate  anawer  to  any.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  to  remedy  theae  evils,  and 
to  render  the  adminiatraticQ  of  jnattoe  Ghe^> 
and  apeedy,  domeatio  and  summary  tribnnala 
be  erected  in  each  neigfabouriiood,  the  advan- 
tage of  such  courts  ¥^  be  accompanied  with 
all  the  dangers  of  ignorance  and  partiality, 
and  with  the  certain  misrhief  of  conAuion  and 
eantrariety  in  their  dedaiona.-  The  law  of 
England,  by  tta  circuit,  or  itinerary  courts, 
contains  a  provision  for  die  diatribution  of  pri- 
vate  justice,  in  a  great  meaaure  relieved  from 
both  theae  objectiona.  As  the  presiding  ma- 
giatrate  oomca  into  the  country  a  stranger  to 
its  prejjodioea,  rivalahipa,  and  connexions,  he 
bfiaga  with  him  none  of  those  attachments 
and  legaxda  which  are  ao  apt  to  pervert  the 
oonraeofjnatice  when  thepartiea  and  the  judges 
inhabit  the  same  neighbourhood.  Again ;  as 
thia  magiatrate  ia  uaually  one  of  the  judgea  of 
the  aopreooe  tribunala  of  the  kingdom,  and 
has  passed  his  life  in  the  study  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  lawa,  he  possesses,  it  maybe  pre- 
■mned,  those  professional  qualiikationa  whidi 
befltliie  dignity  and  importance  of  hxa  station. 
Lastly,  as  both  he,  and  the  advocatea  who  ac- 
eempany  him  in  hia  circuit,  are  employed  in 
the  bnsinnss  of  those  superior  courts  (to  which 
alto  their  proceedings  are  amenable,)  they  will 
n^araBy  OQBdnct  tibanaebea  by  the  mlea  of] 
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dtntes  a  priasipal  p«Cpetioa  of  dril  go* 
Temment,  one  kw  of  the  land  hi  every  part 
and  diatrict  of  the  empire 

Kext  to  tfaefeoaritariei  oj  oonrta  of  jaetio^ 
we  are  natai«ttyled  to  oonaider  the  maxinie 
whioh  ought  to  guide  their  proeeedinga ;  and, 
vqwn  thta  anbjeeti  the  ohief  in«iiry  will  be^ 
how  for,  and  for  what  leaaona,  it  ia  expedient 
to  adhere  to  former  determinations  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  be  necessary  for  Judges  to  attend  to  any 
other  oonsideratieB  than  the  i^iparent  and  par- 
ticular efvity  of  the  ease  before  them.  Now, 
althoe^  to  aaaert  that  praoedenia  eatahliahed 
by  one  aet  of  judges  ought  to  beincontroTcrti* 
ble  by  their  aoeoesaors  in  the  same  joriadic 
tion,  or  b^  those  who  exercise  a  higher,  would 
be  to  attribute  to  the  sentence  of  thoae  judgea 
all  the  authority  we  escribe  to  the  most  ao. 
lemn  acta  of  the  legislature :  yet  the  general 
aoDirity  of  private  rightS)  and  of  civil  life,  xe« 
quires  that  such  precedents,  cqwcially  if  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  repeated  adjudiGationay 
should  not  be  overthrown,  without  a  detection 
of  manifest  error,  or  without  some  imputation 
of  dishonesty  upon  the  court  by  whoae  judg- 
ment the  qneation  waa  forft  decided.  And 
thia  deference  to  prior  dedsiona  ia  founded 
upon  two  reaaons :  forat,  that  the  discretion  of 
judges  may  be  bound  down  by  positive  ruleas 
and  secondly,  that  the  subject,  upon  every  oc- 
casion in  which  his  legal  intereat  ia  conceraed, 
may  know  beforehand  how  to  act,  and  what 
to  expect.  To  aet  judgea  free  fxasa  any  obli- 
gation to  conform  themselves  to  the  dedsiona 
of  their  predeoeaaors,  would  be  to  lay  open  a 
latitude  of  judging  with  which  no  description 
of  men  can  aafely  be  intruatcd ;  it  woiUd  be 
to  allow  space  for  the  exerdse  o£  those  con- 
cealed partialities,  whidi,  ainoe  they  cannot 
by  any  human  policy  be  excluded,  ought  to  be 
confined  by  boundaries  and  landmarka  It  ia 
in  vain  to  allege,  that  the  superintendency  of 
parliament  ia  always  at  hand  to  control  and 
puniah  abuses  of  judicial  discretion-  By  what 
rules  can  parliament  proceed  ?  How  ahall  they 
pronounce  a  dedsioA  to  be  wrong,  where  there 
exists  no  acknowledged  meaaure  or  atandard 
of  what  is  right ;  wMch,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, would  be  the  c^se,  if  prior  detennina- 
tions  were  no  longer  to  be  appealed  to  ? 

Diminishing  the  danger  of  partiality,  ia  one 
thing  gained  by  adhering  to  precedenta ;  but 
not  Uie  prindpal  thing.  The  subject  of  every 
system  of  laws  must  expect  that  dedaion  in 
Ua  own  case,  whidi  he  knows  that  others  have 
received  in  cases  similar  to  his.  If  he  expect 
not  thia,  he  can  expect  nothing.  There  exiata 
no  other  rule  or  prindple  of  reaaoning,  by 
which  he  can  foretel,  or  even  conjecture,  the 
event  of  a  judicial  contest.  To  remove  there- 
fore the  grounds  of  this  expectation,  by  reject- 
ing the  force  and  authority  of  precedents,  ia 
to  entail  upon  the  aulgeot  the  woiat  propea^ 
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Of  Mi  AMtiKwrftAnoK  M  ntmcsL  it? 

tbll^QMtiMit— Wky,  rfMtliemHBlmtlif  luu 
tnnl  justice  are  fow  and  erMent,  do  tiwi« 
arise  so  tnaiiy  doabts  and  ODiitrovenies  In  their 
appfieation  f  Or,  in  other  words,  how  oomes  it 
to  pass,  that  akhoogh  the  principles  of  the  hw 
of  nature  be  rimple,  and  for  the  most  part  suf. 
i&eientty  obvioue,  there  sliouM  eiist  neverthe^ 
less,  in  erarf  system  of  municipal  laws,  a&dia 
the  actual  adnrfnistnitioa  of  rdatlre  justice, 
numeroBsuneertainties  and  acknowledged  dif- 
ficulty P  Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  so  muA 
room  for  HtigatieB,  said  so  many  subsisting  dis- 
putes, if  tfie  rules  of  human  duty  be  neither 
obscure  nor  dubious  ?  If  a  system  of  morality 
containing  both  the  precepts  of  rerebtion  and 
the  deductions  of  reason,  may  be  comprised 
witldn  the  compass  of  one  moderate  Tolume  ;* 
and  the  moralist  be  aUe,  as  he  pretends,  to  de-' 
scribe  the  rights  and  obligations  of  mankind, 
in  all  the  different  rdlatio«s  they  may  lu^d  to 
one  another;  what  need  of  those  codes  of  posi- 
tire  and  particukr  institutions,  of  those  tomes 
of  statutes  and  reports,  which  require  the  em« 
ployment  of  a  long  life  even  to  peruse  ?  And 
this  question  is  unraediately  connected  with  the 
argument  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  prei> 
ceding  paragraph :  for,  unless  there  be  found 
some  greater  uncertainty  in  the  law  of  nature, 
or  wiut  may  be  called  natural  equity,  when  it 
comes  to  be  apjdied  to  real  cases  and  to  actual 
adjudication,  than  what  appears  in  the  rulea 
and  principles  of  the  science,  as  delivered  hi 
the  writings  of  iliose  who  treat  of  the  subject^ 
it  were  better  that  the  determination  of  every 
cause  should  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  thtf 
judge,  unfettered  by  precedents  and  authprii 
ties ;  since  the  very  purpose  for  which  thes^ 
are  introduced,  is  to  give- a  certainty  to  judi* 
cial  proceedings,  which  such  proceedings  would 
want  without  them. 

Now  to  account  fertheexistenceof  somany 
sources  of  litigation,  notwithstanding  the  dear* 
ness  and  perfection  of  natural  Justice^  it  should 
be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  treatises  of 
morality  always  suppose  facts  to  be  ascertained : 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  intention  likewise  of 
the  parties  to  be  known  and  laid  bare.  For  ex- 
amine: when  we  pronounce  that  promises 
ought  to  be  fulfilled  in  that  sense  in  wfaidi  the 
promiser  apprehended,  at  the  time  of  making 
the  promise,  the  other  party  received  and  un- 
derstood it :  the  apprehension  of  one  side,  and 
the  expectation  of  the  other,  mustbe  discover, 
ed,  before  this  rule  can  be  reduced  to  practice, 
or  applied  to  the  determination  of  any  actu^ 
dispute.  Wherefore  the  discussion  of  hen 
which  the  moralist  supposes  to  be  settled,  Uie 
discovery  of  intentions  which  he  presumes  to 
be  known,  still  remain  to  exercise  the  inquiry 
of  courts  of  justice.  And  as  these  fiicts  and  in- 
tentions are  often  to  be  inferred,  or  rather  con- 
jectured, from  obscure  indications,  from  siia- 
pidous  testimony,  or  from  a  comparison  of  op- 
posite and  contending  probabilities,  they  «F- 
tiim  frequently  oosors Iford  a  never^faOing  supply  of  doidxt  and  Hti* 
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«f  dat«fY,«.Jt»teveiio  asrarame  of  hisrigNi, 
or  knowle^  of  his  dutr.  9ha  quiet  afio  of 
the  eoontry,  M  well  as  i^e  ooofldiaiee'aAd  sa- 
tiatetion  of  eadi  man^s  mind,  requires  tmi- 
fijiuiily  in  judicial  proceedings.  Nothing  qasMs 
a  Mfibit  of  litigation,  like  despair  of  success  i 
therefbre  nothing  so  oompletdy  puts  an  end 
to  Isw-Buits,  as  a  rigid  adherence  to  known 
rules  of  a<^dication.  Whilst  the  event  is  un- 
certain, whidi  it  ever  must  be  whilst  it  is  un- 
certain whether  farmer  determinations  upon 
the  same  subject  will  be  foOowed  or  not,  law- 
tniti  wffl  be  endless  and  innumerable :  men 
irtH  commonly  engage  in  them,  either  from 
ihe  hope  of  prevamng  in  their  datms,  whidi 
the  smallest  chance  is  snffident  to  encourage ; 
or  with  the  desfgn  of  intinudating  their  ad- 
renaj  by  the  terror  of  a  dubious  litigation. 
When  justice  is  rendered  to  the  parties,  only 
half  the  business  of  a  court  of  justice  is  done : 
the  more  important  part  of  its  office  remains ; 
^.to  pat  an  end,  for  the  future,  to  every  fear, 
and  quarrel;  and  expense,  upon  tiie  same  point ; 
and  so  to  regulate  its  proceedings,  that  not 
only  a  doubt  once  dedded  may  be  stirred  no 
more,  but  that  the  whole  train  of  law-suits, 
which  issue  from  one  uncertainty,  may  die 
with  the  paren^-question.  Now  this  advan- 
tage can  be  attained  only  by  considering  each 
dedsion  as  a  direction  to  succeeding  judges. 
And  it  siiould  be  observed,  that  every  depar- 
ture from  former  determinations,  espedally  if 
they  have  been  often  repeated  or  long  sub-, 
mitted  to,  shakes  thef  stability  of  all  legal  title. 
It  is  not  fixing  a  point  anew ;  it  is  leaving 
every  thing  unfixed.  For  by  the  same  stret<^ 
of  power  by  which  the  present  race  of  judges 
take  upon  them  to  contradict  the  judgment  of 
their  fvedeoessors,  those  who  try  the  question 
next  may  set  ande  theirs. 

From  an  adherent  however  to  precedents, 
by  whidt  so  much  is  gained  to  the  public,  two 
coosequenoes  arise  which  are  often  lamented ; 
ibe  hardship  of  particular  determinations,- and 
die  intricacy  of  the  law  as  a  science.  To  the 
fint  of  these  compbints,  we  must  apply  this 
reflection : — **^  That  uniformity  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  equity,  in  proportion  as  a  gene- 
ral uncertainty  would  be  a  greater  evil  than 
particular  injintice.^'  The  second  is  attended 
with  no  greater  inconveniency  than  that  of 
erecting  the  practice  of  the  law  into  a  separate 
profession ;  which  this  reason,  we  allow,  makes 
necessary  x  for  if -we  attribute  so  much  autho- 
rity to  precedents,  it  is  expedient  that  they  be 
known,  in  every  cause,  both  to  the  advocates 
sind  to  the  judge :  this  knowledge  cannot  be 
general,  since  it  is  the  fruit  oftentimes  of  la- 
borious research,  or  demands  a  memory  stored 
with  long^cpDected  erudition. 


To  a  mind  revohringnpoii  the  subject  of  ha< 
Mui  Jariapmdflioe^ 
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gicioib  Fov  «liidi  NMon,  m  hath  bom  ob^ 
tferfvdin  a  fonner  pot  of  this  work,  the  MiflDM 
ofinomlity  it  to  be  ooniidered  nther  as  a  di- 
nction  to  the  parties,  vho  an  consdoos  of 
their  own  thoughts  and  motives,  and  designs, 
to  which  consdoosneis  the  teacher  of  morality 
constantly  appeals ;  than  as  a  guide  to  the 
judge,  or  to  any  third  person,  whose  arbitra- 
tion  must  proceed  npon  roles  of  eYidenoe,  and 
maadms  of  credibility,  with  which  the  moralist 
has  no  ooncem. 

Secondly;  there  esist  a  mnhitade  of  cases, 
in  which  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law 
of  public  expedienoy,  proscribes  nothing,  except 
that  some  certain  rule  be  adhered  to,  and  that 
the  rule  actually  established,  be  preserved  ;  it 
either  being  indifferent  what  rule  obtains,  or, 
out  of  many  rules,  no  one  being  so  much  more 
advantageous  than  the  rest,  as  to  zecompenae 
the  inconveniency  of  an  alteration.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  law  of  nature  sends  us  to  the  law  of 
theland.  She  directsthateithersome  fixed  rule 
be  introduced  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  or 
that  the  rule  which  accident, or  custom,  orcooi- 
mon  consent,  hath  already  established,  be  stea- 
dily maintained.  Thus,  in  the  doMent  of  lands, 
or  the  inheritance  of  personals  from  intestate 
proprietors,  whether  the  kindred  of  thegrand- 
moUier,  or  of  the  great-grandmother,  shall  be 
preferred  in  the  sucoeesion ;  whether  the  de- 
grees of  consanguinity  shall  be  computed 
through  the  conmion  ancestor,  or  from  him ; 
whether  the  widow  shall  take  a  third  or  a  moi* 
6ty  of  her  husband*s  fortune ;  whether  sons 
shall  be  preferred  to  daughters,  or  the  dderto 
the  voonger ;  whether  Sue  distinction  of  age 
shall  be  regarded  amongst  sisters,  as  well  as  be- 
tween brothers ;  in  these,  and  in  a  great  va- 
riety  of  questions  which  the  same  subject  sup- 
^es,  the  hw  of  nature  detennines  notUng. 
The  only  answer  ihe  returns  to  our  inqnir- 
ies  is,  that  some  certain  and  general  rule  be 
laid  down  by  public  authority;  be  obeyed  when 
laid  down ;  and  that  the  quiet  of  the  country 
be  not  disturbed,  nor  the  expectation  of  heirs 
frustrated,  by  capricious  innovations.  This  si- 
lenoe  or  neutrality  of  the  law  of  nature^  which 
we  have  exemplified  in  the  case  of  intestacy, 
holds  concerning  a  great  part  of  the  questions 
that  relate  to  the  right  or  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty. Recoune  then  must  neosMarily  be  had 
to  statutes,  or  precedents,  orusage,  to  fix  what 
the  law  of  nature  has  left  loose.  The  inters 
pratation  of  these  statutes,  the  search  after  pre- 
eedents,  the  investigation  of  customs,  compose 
therefore  an  unavoidable,  and  at  the  nme  time 
a  laripa  and  intricate,  portion  of  forensic  busi- 
ness. Positive  constitutions  or  judidid  autho- 
xities  are,  in  like  manner,  wanted  to  give  pre- 
(Sision  to  many  things  which  are  in  their  n^ 
tare  imbterminate.  The  age  of  legal  discretion; 
at  what  time  of  life  a  permm  shall  be  deemed 
competent  to  the  performance  of  any  act  which 
may  bind  his  property;  whether  at  twenty, 
Qt  twenty-one,  or  earner  or  lat^,  or  at  tome 


point  of  tiniebetiPgBi  these  ywn  I  ch&  oiByb^ 
ascertabed  by  arpositive  mie  of  the  aodetyto 
which  the  party  belongs  The  line  has  not 
been  drawn  by  nature  ;  the  human  understand- 
ing advancing  to  maturity  by  insensible  da^- 
greee,  and  its  progren  varying  in  different  in- 
dividuals. Yetit  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  security,  that  aprecise  1^  be  fixed- and 
that  what  is  fixed  be  known  to  aS.  It  is  on 
these  occasions  that  the  interventkm  of  law 
supplies  the  inconstancy  of  naturae  Again, 
there  are  other  things  which  are  perfoctly  or- 
Ulrsfy,  and  capable  of  no  certainty  but  wlmt 
is  given  to  them  by  positive  reguliiian-  It  is 
fit  that  a  limited  time  should  be  assigned  to  de- 
fendants, to  plead  to  the  complaintti  a&eged 
against  them;  and  also  that  the  default  of  plsad- 
ing  within  a  certain  time  should  be  taken  for 
a  confession  of  the  charge :  but  to  how  many 
days  or  mondis  that  term  should  be  extended, 
though  necessary  to  be  known  with  certainty, 
cannot  be  known  at  all  by  any  information 
which  the  law  of  nature  affords.  And  the 
ssme  remark  seems  appUcable  to  almost  all 
those  rules  of  proceeding,  which  oonstitnte 
what  Is  csJled  the  practice  of  the  court:  aa 
they  cannot  be  traced  out  by  reasoning,  th^ 
must  be  settled  by  authority. 

Thirdly;  in  contracts,  whether eiprea  or 
implied,  which  involve  a  great  number  of  con* 
ditions;  as  in  those  which  are  entered  into  be- 
tween mastersand  servants,,  princmab  and 
agents ;  many  also  of  merchandise,  or  for  works 
of  art;  in  some  likewise  which  relate  to  the 
negotiation  of  money  or  bills,  or  to  the  accept- 
ance of  credit  or  security :  the  original  design 
and  expectation  of  the  parties  was,  that  both 
sides  should  be  guided  by  thecourse  and  custom 
of  the  country  ki  transactkms  of  the  same  sort. 
Consequently,  when  these  contracts  come  to  be 
diluted,  natural  Justioecan  only  xefor  to  that 
custom.  But  as  such  customs  are  not  alwapa 
sufficiently  uniform  or  notorious,  but  often  to 
be  collected  from  the  production  and  comp^ 
rison  of  instances  and  acoonnU  repugnant  to 
one  another ;  and  each  custom  being  only  that, 
alter  all,  which  amongst  a  variety  of  osagea 
seems  to  predominate ;  we  have  Aers  also  ample 
room  for  doubt  and  contest. 

Fourthly  ;  as  the  law  of  nature,  founded  in 
the  very  construction  of  human  sodetv,  which 
is  formed  to  endure  through  a  series  of  perish- 
ing generations,  requires  that  the  just  engage- 
ments a  man  enters  into  should  continue  in 
force  beyond  his  own  life ;  it  follows,  that  the 
private  rights  of  persons  frequently  dqiend 
upon  what  has  been  transacted,  in  times  remote 
from  the  present,  by  their  ancestors  or  prede- 
cessors, by  those  under  whom  they  daim^or  to 
whose  obligations  theyliave  succeeded.  Th^a 
the  questions  which  usually  arise  between  kirda 
of  manors  and  their  tenants,  between  the  king 
and  those  who  claim  royal  franchises,  or  be- 
twesn  them  and  the  peiwms  afibcted  by  these 
frrachisesy  depend  upon  the  tenns  of  the  or^ 
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ul  gnat.  In  like  manner,  erexy  dispute 
cooeenung  tithet,  in  which  an  exemption  or 
eompoeition  ia  pleaded,  dependsnpon  the  agree- 
ment iHdch  took  place  between  the  predecessor 
ef  die  dnimant  and  the  ancient  owner  of  the 
land.  The  appeal  to  these  grants  and  agree- 
ments is  dictated  by  natural  equity,  as  weU  as 
by  the  municipal  law ;  but  concerning  the  ez- 
istenoe,  or  the  conditions,  of  such  old  corenants, 
donbta  wiD  perpetually  occur,  to  whidi  the  law 
ef  nature  affords  no  solution.  The  loss  or  de- 
cay of  records,  the  perishableness  of  living 
memory,  the  oorniption  and  carelewness  of 
tnditioa,  all  conspire  to  multiply  uncertainties 
upon  this  head ;  what  cannot  be  produced  or 
prared,  must  be  left  to  loose  and  fidlible  pre- 
smnptlon.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  in- 
doded  another  topic  of  altercation ; — the  trac- 
ing out  of  boundaries,  which  time,  or  neglect, 
or  unity  of  possession,  or  mixture  of  occupa- 
tion, has  confounded  orohBterated.  To  which 
should  be  added,  a  difficulty  which  often  pre- 
ssnts  itself  in  disputes  concerning  rights  of 
wsy,  both  public  and  private,  and  of  those  ease- 
ments which  one  man  claims  in  another  man*8 
property,  namely,  that  of  distinguishing,  after 
a  li^  of  years,  the  use  of  an  indulgence  from 
the  eiercise  of  a  right. 

Fifthly ;  the  quantity  or  extent  of  an  injury, 
even  when  the  cause  and  author  of  it  are 
known,  is  often  dubious  and  undefined.  If 
the  injury,  consist  in  the  loss  of  some'spedfic 
right,  the  value  of  the  right  measures  the 
amount  of  the  injury  :  but  what  a  man  may 
have  suffered  in  his  person,  from  an  assault ; 
in  his  reputation,  by  slander ;  or  in  the  comfort 
of  his  life,  by  the  seduction  of  a  wife  or  daugh- 
ter ;  or  what  sum  of  money  sha!!  be  deem^  a 
reparation  for  damages  such  as  thtse  ;  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  any  rules  which  the  law  of 
nature  supplies.  The  law  of  nature  com.  ands, 
that  reparation  be  made ;  and  adds  to  hei  /mi- 
nand,  that,  when  the  aggressor  and  the  suf- 
ferer disagree,  the  damage  be  assessed  by  au- 
thorised and  indifferent  arbitrators.  Here 
then  recourse  must  be  had  to  courts  of  law, 
not  only  with  the  pennission,  but  in  some  mea- 
sors  by  the  direction,  of  natural  justice. 

Sixthly;  when  controversies  arise  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  written  laws,  they  for  the  most 
part  arise  upon  some  contingency  which  the 
composer  of  the  law  did  not  foresee  or  think 
of.  In  the  adjudication  of  such  cases,  this  di- 
lemma presents  itself :  if  the  laws  be  permitted 
to  operate  only  upon  the  cases  which  actually 
were  contemplated  by  the  law-makers,  they  will 
always  be  found  defective :  if  they  be  extended 
toevery  case  to  which  the  reasoning,  and  spirit, 
and  expediency,  of  the  provision  seem  to  be- 
long, without  any  fiuther  evidence  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature,  we  shall  aflow  to 
the  jndgea  a  liberty  of  applying  the  law,  which 
will  fall  rery  little  short  of  the  power  of  mak- 
ing it.  If  a  literal  construction  be  adhered  to, 
theUiwwilloftenfailofitsend;  ifaboseand 


vague  exposition  be  admitted,  the  law  might 
as  well  hnve  never  been  enacted ;  for  this  li- 
cence will  bring  back  into  the  subject  all  the 
discretion  and  uncertainty  which  it  was  the 
design  of  the  legislature  to  take  away.  Courta 
of  justice  are,  and  always  must  be,  embarrassed 
by  these  oppoute  difficulties ;  and,  as  it  never 
can  be  known  beforehand,  in  what  degree 
either  consideration  may  prevail  in  the  mind 
of  the  judge,  there  remains  an  unavoidable 
cause  of  doubt,  and  a  place  for  contention. 

Seventhly ;  the  deliberations  of  courts  of 
justice  upon  every  new  question,  are  encum- 
bered with  additional  difficulties,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  authority  which  the  judgment 
of  the  court  possesses,  as  apreoedent  to  future 
judicatures  ;  whidi  authority  appertains  not 
only  to  the  condnsions  the  court  ddivers,  but 
to  the  prindples  and  arguments  upon  which 
they  are  built  The  view  of  thiseffisct  makes 
it  necessary  for  a  judge  to  look  beyond  the  case 
before  him;  and,  bedde  the  attention  he  owes 
to  the  trotli  and  j^istice  of  the  cause  between 
the  parties,  to  reflect  whether  the  prindples, 
and  maxims,  and  reasoning,  which  he  adopu 
and  authorises,  can  be  applied  with  safety  to 
all  cases  whidi  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the 
present.  The  deddon  of  the  cause,  were  the 
effects  of  the  deddon  to  stop  there,  might  be 
easy:  but  the  consequence  of  establishing  the 
prindple  which  sudi  a  decision  assumes,  may 
be  difficult,  though  of  the  utmost  unportance, 
to  be  foreseen  and  regulated. 

Finallv ;  after  all  the  certainty  and  rest  that 
can  be  given  to  points  of  law,  dther  by  the  in- 
terpodtion  of  the  legishiture  or  the  authority 
of  precedents,  one  prindpal  source  of  disputa- 
tion, and  into  which  indeed  die  greater  part 
of  Ic^  controversies  may  be  resdved,  will  re- 
main still,  namely,  ^  the  competition  of  op- 
podte  andogies.**  When  a  point  of  hw  has 
been  once  adjudged,  ndther  that  question,  nor 
any  which  completely,  and  in  all  itt  drcnm- 
stances,  oorreroonds  with  l&ol,  can  be  brought 
a  second  time  mto  dispute  s  but  questions  arise 
which  resemble  this  only  indirectiy  and  in  part, 
in  certain  views  and  drcumstances,  and  which 
may  seem  to  bear  an  equd  ora  greater affini- 
ty  to  other  adjudged  cases ;  questions  which 
can  be  brought  within  any  fixed  rule  only  by 
analogy,  and  which  hold  a  relation  by  anak^ 
gy  to  different  rules.  It  is  by  the  urging  of 
the  different  andogies  that  the  contention  of 
thebar  is  carried  on :  and  it  is  in  the  compari- 
son, adjustment,  and  reconciliation,  of  them 
with  one  another ;  in  the  discerning  of  such 
distinctions ;  and  in  the  framing  of  such  a  de- 
termination, as  may  dtiier  save  the  XMious 
rules  alleged  in  the  cause,  or  if  that  be  nnpos- 
nble,  may  give  up  the  weaker  andogy  to  the 
stronger;  thatthesagadty  and  wisdom  of  the 
court  are  seen  and  exercised.  Amongstathou^ 
sand  instances  of  this,  we  may  dte  one  of  ge- 
nerd  notoriety,  in  the  contest  that  has  hitely 
been  agitated  concerning  literary  propertar.— 
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The  penonal  faidustry  which  an  sathor  ex- 
pends upon  the  oomporitionof  his  work,  bean 
so  near  a  resemblance  to  that  by  which  every 
other  kind  of  property  is  earned,  or  deMrred, 
or  acquired ;  or  rather  there  cxiits  such  a  eor- 
i«8pondency  between  what  is  created  by  the 
study  of  a  man*s  mind,  and  the  production  of 
his  labour  in  any  other  way  of  applying  it,  that 
he  seems  entitled  to  the  same  exclusive,  as* 
aignaUe,  and  perpetual,  right  in  both ;  and 
that  right  to  tl^  same  protection  of  law.  This 
was  the  analogy  contended  for  on  one  side. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  book,  as  to  the  author*s 
right  in  it,  appears  simihir  to  an  invention  of 
art,  as  a  machine,  an  engine,  a  medicine:  and 
since  the  law  pcnnits  these  to  be  copied,  or 
imitated,  except  where  on  exclusive  use  or  sale 
is  reserved  to  the  inventor  by  patent,  the  ssme 
liberty  should  be  albwed  in  Uie  publication 
and  sale  of  books.  This  was  the  analogy  main- 
iataed  by  the  advocates  of  an  open  trader  And 
the  competition  of  theseopposite  analogies  con. 
Btituted  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the 
same  was  argued,  or  adjudged,  upon  prind- 
ples  of  common  law.— One  example  may  serve 
to  illustrate  our  meaning :  but  whoever  takes 
np  a  volume  of  Reports,  will  find  most  of  the 
•iguments  it  contains,  capable  of  the  same 
analysis-:  although  the  analogies,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  sometimes  so  entangled  as  not 
to  be  easily  unravelled,  or  even  perceived. 

Doubtful  and  obscure  points  oif  law  are  not 
however  nearly  so  numerous  as  they  are  ap- 
prehended to  be.  Out  of  the  multitude  of 
causes  which,  in  the  course  of  eacli  year,  are 
brought  to  trial  in  the  metropolis,  or  upon  tlie 
circuits,  there  are  few  in  which  any  point  is 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  superior  courts. 
Yet  these  few  contain  all  the  doubts  with  which 
the  law  is  chargeable ;  for  as  to  the  rest,  the 
uncertainty,  as  hath  been  shown  above,  is  not 
in  the  law,  but  in  the  means  of  human  infor- 
mation. 


There  are  two  peculiarities  in  the  judicial 
constitution  of  this  country,  which  do  not  car. 
ry  with  them  that  evidence  of  their  propriety 
which  recommends  ahnost  every  other  part  of 
the  system.  The  first  of  these  is  the  rule  which 
requires  that  juries  be  unanimout  in  their  ver- 
dicts. To  expect  that  twelve  men,  taken  by 
lot  out  of  apromiscuous  multitude, should  agree 
in  their  opinion  upon  points  confessedly  dubi* 
ous,  and  upon  which  oftentimes  the  wisest 
judgments  might  be  holden  in  suspense ;  or  to 
suppose  that  any  real  unanimitif,  or  change  of 
opinion,  in  the  dissenting  jurors,  could  be  pro- 
cured by  confining  them  until  they  all  con- 
sented to  the  same  verdict ;  bespeaks  more  of 
the  conceit  of  a  barbarous  age,  than  of  the  po- 
licy which  could  dictote  such  an  institution  as 
tliat  of  juries.  Neverthelas,  the  effecu  of  thin 
rule  are  not  ko  detrimental,  as  the  rule  itself 
b  unreasonable ;— in  criminal  prwecutioai,  it 


operates  contidciMly  in  wvonr  of  tbe  prfson* 
er :  for  if  a  juror  find  it  neoessary  to  surren- 
der to  the  obstinacy  of  others,  he  will  mnck 
more  readily  resign  his  opinion  on  the  aide  <j€^ 
■lercy  than  of  condemnation :  in  civil  suits.  It 
adds  weight  to  the  direction  of  the  judge ;  for 
when  a  conference  with  one  another  does  not 
seem  likely  to  produce,  in  the  jury,  the  agree., 
ment  that  is  neoessary,  they  will  mtmlOj 
dose  their  disputes  by  a  common  snbmisriea 
to  the  opinion  delivered  from  the  bench.  How- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  less  of  the  ooncuRenos 
of  separate  judgments  in  the  same  oondnaion, 
consequently  less  assurance  that  the  oondnaioa 
is  founded  in  reasons  of  apparent  troth  and 
justice,  than  if  the  decision  Were  left  to  a  pin* 
rality,  or  to  some  certain  majority  of  voioea. 
The  second  circumstance  in  our  constitn* 
tion  which,  however  it  may  luoceed  in  prac* 
tice,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suggested  hj 
any  intolligible  fitness  in  the  nature  of  tho 
thing,  is  the  choice  that  is  made  of  tbe  Heaiae 
qf  tords  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  every  citU 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
last  also  and  highest  appeal  to  which  the  sob* 
ject  can  resort.  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  that  assembly;  in  the 
education,  habits,  character,  or  professions,  of 
the  members  who  compose  it ;  in  the  mode  of 
their  appointment,  or  the  right  by  which  they 
succeed  to  their  places  in  it ;  that  should  qua- 
lify them  for  this  arduous  office ;  except  per- 
haps, that  the  elevation  of  their  rank  and  for. 
tune  affords  a  senirity  against  the  offer  and 
influence  of  small  bribes.  Ofhcers  of  the  ar» 
my  and  navy,  courtiers,  eodesiastics ;  young 
men  who  have  just  attained  the  age  of  twou 
ty-one,  and  who  have  passed  their  youth  ia 
the  dissipation  and  pursuito  which  oommenly 
accompany  the  possession  or  inheritance  cif 
great  fortunes ;  oountry-gentlemen,  occupied 
in  the  management  of  their  estates,  or  in  the 
care  of  their  domestic  concerns  and  family  iii« 
terests ;  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  bona 
to  their  station,  that  is,  placed  in  it  by  chance  | 
most  of  the  rest  advanced  to  the  peerage  for 
services,  and  from  motives,  utterly  unoonneotod 
with  \egAi  erudition : — ^these  men  ocmipose  tfao 
tribunal,  to  which  the  constitution  entrusts  the 
interpretation  of  her  laws,  and  the  ultimato 
decision  of  eVery  dispute  between  her  subjeeta. 
These  are  the  men  assigned  to  review  judg- 
menu  of  law,  pronounced  by  sages  of  the  prcK 
f ession,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  sta* 
dy  and  practice  of  the  jurisprudence  of  their 
country.  Such  is  the  order  which  our  ances- 
tors have  esteblished.  The  effect  only  proves 
the  truth  of  this  maxim  i-i-f'^  That  when  a  sin- 
gle institution  is  extremely  dissonant  from 
other  parts  of  the  system  to  which  it  b^onga, 
it  will  always  find  some  way  of  reconciling  it* 
self  to  the  analogy  which  governs  and  pervades 
the  rest.**  By  constantly  placing  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  expe- 
rienced lawyers  in  the  kin^om;  bjcallingto 
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tWr  aid  ^9  adriM  of  dM  JaJgMi  wfaen  tiK7 
dwuaat  qaettuMi  of  law  awaits  their  deteimi* 
miIob;  by  the  iilmnrt  implicit  and  ondiipnted 
defarenoet,  which  tha  imiafiDmed  part  of  the 
honaa  find  it  Decenary  to  pay  to  the  laatning 
ef  their  ooQeagoea ;  the  appeal  to  the  Houae 
ef  Lorda  beeomea  in  &et  aa  appeal  to  the  eoL> 
ledcd  wiadem  of  oar  toprane  eoorti  af  juii. 
tioe;  nseeiWag  indeed  soknmity,  bat  litlle 
pethapa  of  direction,  ftom  the  pareemce  of  the 
MMmUy  in  which  it  k  htfard  anddotermilied. 
TlMie^  however,  evan  ileaal,  are  minateim. 
perfectione  A  politidaa  who  should  lit  down 
to  ifitiniratfi  a  planliDr  the  dJepenMtkm  of  pnb^ 
lie  Jastiee,  gaatded  agafaiflt  all  aooess  to  influ»i 
eaoeand  oormption,  uid  bikiging  togtther  the 
aepaiata  adTantafai  of  knowledge  aad  impart 
tiaiity,  would  find,  when  ha  had  done^  tfiathe 
had  been  tmnioribing  the  jndidaiooAstitution 
ef  En^^d.  Aad  it  may  teach  tha  most  die- 
eoatflBted  amongst  ns  to  acq[aiesce  in  the  go. 
▼enmient  of  his  oountry,  to  reflect,  that  the 
pore,  aad  wisa,  and  equal  administration  of 
the  kws,  fonns  the  first  end  and  Uessitig  of 
■eoalahinnfc  aad^that  thii  hteising  is  enjoyed 
byhimhiapar^riBtioa,whiiihhewiUseek  in 
fiia  ia  aaj  ather  BMioa  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

QW  cftiHca  avB  vuinaHii^ws* 

TvB  proper  end  ef  human  punishment  is  not 
iiha  mtisfteiicn  of  Jnstioe,  bat  the  prerentiea 
af  Crimea  Bf  the  satisfiMtkm  of  justice,  I 
■aaoa  the  ictRbution  ef  eo  much  pain  £or  so 
■mch  gnilti  which  ia  the  dispensation  we  ex. 
feet  et  tha  hand  ef  dod,  and  which  we  areac 
baetomed  to  aansldir  as  the  order  of  things 
that  periaetjustke  dictates  and  raquins.  In 
what  senaa,  ortHiether  with  truth  in  any  senses 
joetioenMy  be  smd  to  demand  tha  pnnishment 
ef  offmdara^  I  do  not  now  inquirsi  but  I  as- 
a«t,  that  this  dnnmd  is  not  the  motiva  or  oc- 
eMiotiof  homan  punishmeat.  What  would 
It  be «o  the  magistlate,  that  offeneei  wental- 
~  » impnnity  of  the 
» danger  or  prs- 
The  Ibarleat 
I  of  tha  criauaal  shoold  eneoorage 
ar  atiieia  by  has  arampla,  to  rspeat  the 
■■ma  orinie,  arte  eonomit  Parent  crimes,  is 
tha  eolftooiisideiation  which  aatheriaes  the  in* 
fiietiosi  af  pimJahment  by  human  laws*  l^ow 
ikat,  whaieiai  k  be,  whidiisthe 
and  af  tha  punishment^  ought  undoabtcdiy  to 
Ngahifa  lihe  maamia  ef  its  severity.  But  this 
caoea  appeal*  to  ba  founded,  aot  in  the  guilt 
af  thaaffander,  but  ia  the  nesessity  of  provant^ 
fag  tisa  repetition  of  the  ofibiM^  t  and  henee 
I  the  teeson,  that  crimes  are  not  by  any 


Mother  anpm&ished,  if  the  im 
afiburdme  wefa  fifllowad  by  no  i 
Jadictto  tfao  ooBunanweelth  P 


goiaaiimeat  punished  in  proportloti  to  their 
failt»  narlnatlA^am  aaghtMboeo^  Imtili 


proportion  to  tha  difliculty  add  the  necessity 
of  preventing  them.  Thus  tha  stealing  of 
goods  prirataly  out  of  a  shop  may  not,  in  iu 
moral  quality,  be  more  criminal  than  llie  steal* 
ing  of  them  oat  of  a  house;  yet  being  equally 
necessary  and  more  difficult,  to  be  prevented, 
the  law,  in  certain  drcomstaaoes,  denounces 
against  it  a  severer  punishment.  The  crime 
must  be  prevented  liy  some  means  or  other ; 
aad  consequently,  whatever  means  appear  ne*i 
eessary  to  this  end,  whether  they  be  propor^ 
tionaUe  to  the  guilt  of  tha  criminal  or  not,  are 
adopted  rightly,  because  they  are  adopted  up- 
on  the  principle  which  akma  justifim  the  in* 
flietion  of  punishment  at  alL  From  the  samO 
oonsideration  it  also  follows,  that  punidunent 
ought  not  to  be  employed,  much  less  rendered 
severe,  when  the  crime  can  be  prevented  by 
any  odiar  meane.  Punishment  is  an  evil  to 
which  the  magistrate  resorts  only  from  its 
being  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  a  greater. 
This  necessity  doee  not  exist,  when  the  end 
may  be  attained,  that  is,  when  the  public  may 
be  de£inded  from  the  effects  of  the  crime,  by 
any  ether  expedient.  The  sanguinary  laws 
which  have  been  made  iigainat  counterfeiting 
or  diminishing  the  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  just  until  tha  method  ot  detecting 
the  fraud,  by  weighing  the  money,  wasintro. 
duoed  ihto  general  usage.  Since  that  precau- 
tion was  practised,  these  laws  have  slept ;  and 
aa  execution  under  them  at  this  day  would  be 
deemed  a  measure  of  unjustifiable  severity. 
The  same  principle  aooounts  finr  a  oiroumstanoe 
which  hu  been  often  osasnrsdas  an  absurdity 
in  tHepefial  laws  of  th]s,andof  most  modem  na- 
tions, namely,  that  breezes  of  trust  are  either 
not  punished  at  aU,  or  punished  with  less  ri- 
goor  than  other  fraads.^»Mniersfore  is  it,  some 
have  asked,  that  a  riolation  of  confidence, 
which  incrsases  the  guilt,  shoald  mitigate  the 
penalty  P — ^This  lenity,  or  rather  forbearance, 
of  the  laws,  is  foimded  in  the  most  reasonable 
distinction.  Adnedroumspectioni&thechoice 
of  thb  persons  whom  they  trust;  caution  in  li- 
miting tha  extent  of  ihat  trust ;  or  the  requir- 
ing of  suflldent  security  fiv  tha  faithful  dis- 
cfaaigeafit;  will  commonly  guard  men  from 
ii^fies  of  this  description ;  and  the  law  will 
aot  interpose  its  sanctions  to  protect  negligenoe 
and  credulity,  or  to  flopply  the  phuie  of  donies- 
tie  oare  and  prudenca  To  be  oonvinced  that 
the  biw  proceeds  <intifely  upon  this  considenu 
tion,  wa  have  only  to  observe,  that  where  tha 
ooDfidenoo  is  unavaidabla^^wheia  no  pncti- 
oaUe  vigilanM  coold  wateh  the  offender,  as  in 
the  case  of  thelk  committed  bya  servant  in  tha 
shop  or  dwfOingwhouM  of  his  master,  or  Upon 
property  to  whirii  he  most  neoesisrily  have  ae- 
ceBs,-^he  seatsaee  of  the  htwis  not  less  severe^ 
and  ito  execution  commonly  more  oirtein  end 
rigorooa,  than  if  no  trust  at  all  hod  latetvaned. 
It  is  in  punoance  af  te  seme  principla, 
which  pervades  indeed  tha  wheio  eyetem  af 
irnml  Juri^mdAiee,  that  th 
K  S 
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which  any  ipecies  of  crimes  iipeqietnted,  hn 
been  generally  deemed  a  reason  for  aggrarat- 
ing  the  punishment.  Thus,  sheep^tealing, 
horse-stealing,  the  stealing  of  cloth  from  ten- 
ters  or  bleaching  grounds,  by  our  laws,  subjeot 
the  offenders  to  sentence  of  death :  not  that 
these  crimes  are  in  their  natore  more  heinous 
than  many  simple  felonies  whidi  are  punished 
by  imprisonment  or  transportation,  but  be- 
cause the  property,  being  more  exposed,  re- 
quires the  terror  oif  capital  punishment  to  pro- 
tect it.  This  sererity  would  be  absurd  and  un- 
just, if  the  guilt  of  the  offender  were  the  im- 
mediate cause  and  measure  of  the  punishment; 
but  is  a  consistent  and  n^lar  consequence  of 
the  supposition,  that  the  right  of  punishment 
resulu  from  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
crime ;  for  if  this  be  the  end  proposed,  £e  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  must  be  inci«ased  in 
proportion  to  the  expediency  and  the  difficul. 
.ty  of  attaining  this  end ;  that  is,  in  a  propor- 
tion compounded  of  the  mischief  of  the  crime, 
and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  executed.— 
The  difficulty  of  discovery  is  a  circumstance  to 
be  indttded  in  the  same  consideration.  It  con- 
stitutes indeed,  with  respect  to  the  crime,  the 
facility  of  which  we  speak.  By  how  much 
therefore  the  detection  of  an  offiender  is  more 
rare  and  uncertain,  by  so  much  the  more  se- 
vere must  be  the  punishment  when  he  is  de- 
tected. Thus  the  writing  of  incendiary  letters, 
though  in  itself  a  pernicious  and  alarming  in- 
jury, calls  for  a  more  condign  and  exemplary 
punishment,  by  the  very  obscurity  with  which 
the  crime  is  committed. 

From  the  justice  of  Ood,  we  are  taught  to 
look  for  a  gradation  of  punishment  exactly  pro- 
.  portioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender :  when 
therefore,  in  assigning  the  degrees  of  human 
punishment,  we  introduce  oonsideratioDS  dis- 
tinct from  that  guilt,  and  a  proportion  so  va- 
ried  by  external  circumstances,  that  equal 
crimes  frequently  undergo  unequal  punish- 
ments, or  the  less  crime  the  greater;  it  is  na- 
tural to  demand  the  reason  why  a  different 
measure  of  punishment  should  be  expected  from 
Ood,  and  observed  by  man ;  why  that  rule, 
which  befits  the  absolute  and  perfect  justice  of 
the  Deity,  should  not  be  the  rule  which  ought 
to  be  pursued  and  imitated  by  human  laws.-. 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  must  be  sought 
for  in  those  peculiar  attributes  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  distingiiish  the  dispensations  of 
Supreme  Wisdom  from  the  proceedings  of  hu- 
man judicature.  .  A  being  whose  kiuvwledge 
penetrates  every  oonoealment,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  whose  will  no  art  or  flight  can  escape, 
and  in  whose  hands  punishment  is  sure « tuch 
a  Being  may  conduct  the  moral  government 
of  hia  creation,  in  the  best  and  wisest  manner, 
by  pronowuang  a  law  that  every  crime  shall  fi. 
,nally  reeeive  a  punishment  proportiened  to  the 
guilt  whioh  it  contains,  abstracted  from  any 
foreign  consideration  whatever ;  and  may  tea- 
tUy  hif  veoM^y  to  the  spectatoci  of  hii  judg- 


ments, by  carrying  this  law  into  strict  execu- 
tion. Bat  when  the  care  of  the  public  safety 
is  Intrusted  to  men,  whose  authority  ov«r  their 
fellow-creatures  is  limited  by  defeeu  of  power 
and  knowledge ;  from  whose  utmost  vigilance 
and  sagadty  the  greatest  offenders  often  lie 
hid ;  whose  wisest  precautions  and  speedieet 
pursuit  may  be  eluded  by  artifice  or  oonoeal- 
ment ;  a  different  necessity,  a  new  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding, results  from  the  vlery  imperfection  of 
their  liieoltieB.  In  their  han^  the  uncertain- 
ty of  punishment  must  becompenaated  by  the 
severity.  The  ease  with  wluch  crimes  are 
committed  or  concealed,  must  be  counteract- 
ed by  additional  penalties*and  increased  ter- 
rors. The  very  end  for  which  human  govern- 
ment is  estabfished,  requires  that  its  regula- 
tions be  adapted  to  the  suppression  of  crimes. 
This  end,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  phms  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  does  not,  in  the  deaignation 
of  temporal  penalties,  always  coincide  with  the 
proportionate  punishment  of  gaih. 

There  are  two  methods  <»f  administering 
penal  justice. 

The  first  method  assigns  oipital  punishHusit 
to  few  offences,  and  infficts  it  invariably. 

The  second  method  assigns  capital  punish- 
ment to  many  kinds  of  offences,  but  inflicts  it 
only  upon  a  few  examples  of  each  kind. 

Thelatter  of  which  two  methods  has  been  long 
adopted  in  this  country,  where,  of  those  who 
receive  sentence  of  death,  scarcely  one  in  ten 
is  executed.  And  the  pnferenos  of  this  to  the 
former  method  seems  to  be  founded  in  the 
consideration,  that  the  seleotioo  of  proper  ob- 
jects for  capital  punishment  principally  depends 
upon  eircumstanoes,  which,  however  easy  to 
perceive  in  each  particular  case  afier  the  crinse 
is  committed,  it  is  impoeuble  to  enumerate  or 
define  befondiand;  or  to  ascertain  however 
with  that  exactness  which  is  requisite  in  kgal 
descriptions.  Hence,  although  it  be  neoeasary 
to  fix  by  precise  rules  of  law  the  boundary  on 
one  side,  that  is,  the  limit  to  which  the  pu- 
nishment may  be  extended ;  and  also  thatt  no- 
thing less  than  the  authority  of  the  whole  le- 
gisUture  be  suffered  to  determine  that  boun- 
dary, and  assign  these  rules ;  yet  the  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment,  the  exercise  of  lenity,  na^y 
without  danger  be  intrusted  to  the  executive 
magistrate,  whose  discretion  will  joporate  op- 
cm  those  numerous,  unforeseen,  mutable,  and 
indefinite  oircomstances,  bothof  the«rime  and 
the  criminal,  which  constitute  or  qualify  the 
malignity  of  each  offencat  Withoat  the  pow* 
er  of  relaxation  lodged  in  a  living  authority, 
either  some  offenders  would  escape  capital  pu- 
nishment, whom  the  publie  ssfoty  required  te 
suffer;  or  some  would  undesgo  this  puniah. 
ment,  where  it  was  neith«r  deserved  nor  n^ 
cessary.  Forif  judgment  of  death  were  reser* 
ved  for  oneor  twospedes  of  crimes  only  (which 
would  probably  be  the  case  if  that  judgment 
was.  intended  to  be  executed  without  ezccp- 
tkm^)  crimes  might  oconr  of  the  most  danger- 
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tws  grMttpU,  and  aooompanied  with  circiim- 
itancca  of  beuuKU  aggravauon,  which  did  not 
£ah  within  any  deBcripdon  of  offences  that  the 
laws  liad  made  oapitai,  and  which  consequent- 
ly could  not  receive  the  punishment  their  own 
malignity  and  the  publio  safety  required. — 
What  is  worse»  it  would  be  luiown  brfore- 
.hand,  that  such  crimes  might  be  committed 
without  danger  to  the  offender's  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  to  reich  these  possible  cases, 
the  whole  class  of  offences  to  which  they  be- 
long be  subjected  to  pains  of  deaths  and  no 
power  of  remitting  (bif  seyerity  remain  any 
where,  tl^  e^^ecution  of  the  laws  will  become 
more  sanguinary  than  the  public  compassion 
woold  endure,  o^than  is  jieoessary  to  the  ge- 
neral security. 

The  law  of  England  is  constracled  upon  a 
different  and  a  better  policy.  By  the  number 
of  statutes  creating  capital  offences,  it  sweeps 
into  ^e  n^  every  crime  which,  under  any 
possibla  drcumstancei,  niay  merit  the  punish- 
ment of  death :  but  when  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  comes  to  be!deliberated  upon,  a  small 
proportion  of  each  dass  are  singled  out,  the 
genieral  character,  or  thepeculiar  aggravations, 
.of  whose  crimes,  render  them  fit  eajunples  of 
public  justice.  By  this  escpedient,  few  actually 
suffer  death,  .whilst  the  dread  and  danger  o£ 
it  hang  over  the  crimes  of  many.  The  tend* 
erneas  of  lite  law  cannot  be  taken  advantage 
M>L  The.iife  of  the  subject  is  q>ared  as  far  as 
ihenece^ty  (^f  j^tpaint  and  intimidation  per- 
mits; yet  no  one  will  adventure  upon  the  com- 
mission of  any  enormous  crime,  from  a  know- 
ledge  that  the  laws  have  not  provided  for  its 
punishment.  The  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
this  des^  famish  a  just  excuse  for  the  multi- 
plicity of  capital  offences,  which  the  kws  of 
JBngiand  are  accused  of  creating  beyond  those 
of  other  countries*  The  chaxge  of  cruelty  is 
answered  by  observing,  that  these  laws  Wjore 
never  meant  to  be  carried  iato  indiscriminate 
execution ;  that  the  legislature,  when  it  es- 
tablishes its  last  a|id  highest  sanctions,  trusts 
to  the  benignity  of  the  crown  to  relax  their 
severity  as  often  as  drcumstanoes  a|q>eBr  to 
pdUate  the  offence,  or  even  as  often  as  those 
drcumstanoes.of  aggravattonfune  wantmg  whidi 
rendered  this  rigorous  interposition  necessary. 
Upon  this  plan,  it  is  enough  to  vindicate  the 
lenity  of  the  laws,  that  somg  instances  are  to 
be  found  in  each  class  of  capital  crimes,  which 
require  the  restraint  of  capital  p^mishment,  and 
that  this  restraint  could  not  be  applied  with- 
out subjecting  the  whole  dass  to  the  same 
condemnation. 

There  is  however  one  spedes  of  crimes,  the 
making  of  which  capital,  can  hardly,  I  think, 
be  defended  even  upon  the  comprehensive 
pnndpla  just  now  stated ; — ^I  mean  that  of 
privately  stealing  from  the  person.  As  every 
di|gi«e  of  force  is  exduded  by  the  description 
of  tliecrime,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  an  ex- 
MD^Iei  where  either  the  amount  or  drcum- 


stanoes of  the  theft  pUica  it  upon  a  level  with 
those  dangerous  attempts  to  which  the  punish, 
ment  of  death  should  be  confined.  It  will  be 
still  more  difficult  to  show,  that,  without  gross 
and  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
suffierer,  such  examples  can  ever  become  so 
frequent,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  constitute 
adass  of  capital  offisnces,  of  very  wide  and  large 
extent. 

The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  properly  re- 
served to  the  diief  magistrate.  The  power  of 
suspending  the  laws  is  a  privilege  of  too  high 
a  nature  to  be  committed  to  many  hands,  or 
to  those  of  any  inferior  officer  in  the  state. 
The  king  also  can  best  collect  the  advice  by 
which  his  resolutions  should  be  governed :  and 
is  at  the  same  time  removed  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  influence  of  private  motives. 
But  let  this  power  be  deposited  where  it  will^ 
the  exercise  of  it  ought  to  be  r^gsrded,  not  as 
a  favour  to  be  yielded  to'solidtation,  granted  to 
friendship,  or,  least  of  aU,  to  be  made  subser« 
vient  to  the  conciliating  or  gratifying  of  poli- 
tical attachments,  but  as  a  judidal  act ;  as  a 
deliberation  to  be  conducted  with  the  same 
character  of  impartiality,  with  the  same  exact 
and  diligent  attention  to  the  proper  merits  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  Uiat  which  the 
judge  upon  the  beilbh  was  expected  to  main- 
tain and  show  in  the  trial  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt.  The  questions,  whether  the  prisoner 
be  guilty,  and  whether,  being  guilty,  he  ought 
to  be  executed,  are  equally  questions  of  public 
justice.  The  adjudication  of  the  latter  ques- 
tion is  as  much  a  function  of  magistracy,  as  the 
trial  of  the  former.  The  public  welfare  is  in« 
terested  in  both.  The  conviction  of  an  offisn. 
der  should  depend  upon  nothing  but  the  proof 
of  his  guilt;  nor  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
upon  any  thing  beside  the  quality  and  circum'* 
stances  of  his  crime*  It  is  necessary  to  the 
good  order  of  sodety,  and  to  the  r^utatioa 
and  authority  of  government,  that  this  be 
known  and  believed  to  be  the  case  in  each  part 
of  the  proceeding.  Which  reflections  show, 
that  the  admission  of  extrinsic  or  oblique  con- 
siderations, in  dispensing  the  power  of  pardon, 
is  a  crime,  in  the  authors  and  advisers  of  such 
unmerited  partiality,  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  corruption  in  a  judge. 

Aggravations,  which  ought  to  guide  the  ma- 
gistrate in  the  selection  of  objects  of  condign 
punishment,  are  principally  these  throe, — re« 
petition,  cruelty,  combination.  The  first  two, 
it  is  manifest,  add  to  every  reason  upon  whidi 
the  josticeor  the  necessity  of  rigorous  measures 
can  be  founded ;  and  with  respect  to  the  last 
circumstance,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when 
thieves  and  robbers  are  once  collected  into 
gangs,  their  violence  becomes  more  formidable, 
the  coiifederates  more  desperate,  and  the  diffi. , 
culty  of  defending  the  public  qgainst  their  do*' 
predations  nnidi  greater,  than  in  the  case  of 
solitary  adventurers.  Which  several  consi- 
derations compose  a  distinction  Utat  is  properly 
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adv«n«l  toil  ia^Mdint  «9M  ^  <<>M  flCaoB. 
vjflted  quiMMlan* 

In  crimen  hawtrnm^  whkh  an  perpetetai 
by  a  iniilti|ii4«»  or.  by  a  gang,  it  !•  pniper  to 
aeparate,  in  tltf  |»nttluMnt»  the  r^igieader 
from  his  f6lkmet%  tlia  priad|»Bl  front  hia  ao- 
complieea,  and  arenike  paiaon  wbo  ttnick  the 
blow*  hnk»  the  hick,  qr  fint  enterad  the  hoose, 
from  thoee  who  Joined  him  in  the  felony ;  not 
ao  mnok  en  ammnt  of  anv  diatinetion  in  the 
guilt  of  the  offender!,  aa&r  the  sake  of  can* 
ing  an  ehstaele  in  the  way  of  such  oonfedera> 
cies*  by  rsndering  it  difficult  for  the  eonfe- 
derates  to  seltla  idio  shall  haghi  the  attack*  or 
<o  tad  a  asan  amongst  their  number  willing 
te  aldose  himself  .to  gieater  danger  than  his 
Jissoc^es*  This  iaaaDthar  instance  in  which 
$h/o  punishment  whitdieomediency  directs*  does 
))0t  povsue  the  esaot  proportion  of  the  orima 

Injoriea  effected  by  teviea  and  ▼iclenoe,  are 
fthflie  which  it  ia  the  fiiat  and  chief  concern  of 
Isgal  govemaent  0  reprem  )  because  their 
extent  launlimU^di  beoanse  no  private  pre- 
flwuti^n  can  prat^tibe subject  i^iaiaat  them; 
because  they  endanger  USb  and  safety,  as  well 
IMjpropertyi  andlmt^,  because  they  render 
fhe  condition  of  fedety  wsetc&ed,  by  a  fense 
of  personal  inasourily.  These  rsaaons  do  not 
apply  to  fifeittds  iriueh  oirBomspection  may  pre* 
vent  i  wl|i<^  must  waitSsr  opportunity ;  which 
can  proceed  only  ta  certain  limits;  and  by  the 
apprehension  of  whid^  although  the  business 
ef  life  be  inenawiwtod,  life  itself  is  net  made 
miseraUe.  The  ^ipeanmce  of  thUi  distinction 
Jus  led  some  humane  writers  to  expseM  a  wish, 
that  capital  pnnishmenU  might  be  confined  to 
crimes  of  .viohinca. 

Ill  estimatiag  the  comparative  malignancy 
4»f  crimes  of  violence,  regard  is  to  he  had,  not 
only  to  the  proper  and  intended  mischief  of 
the  crime,  bat  to  the  fright  occasioned  by  the 
attack,  to  the  general  alarm  excited  by  it  in 
odiers,  and  to  the  consequences  which  may 
attend  fiitiire  attempts  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus,  in  affijdng  the  punishment  of  buiglary, 
or  of  breaking  into  dweUing-houses  by  night, 
we  are  to  cansider  not  only  the  peril  to  which 
the  most  valualile  property  is  exposed  by  this 
caame,  and  which  may  be  called  the  direot 
mischief  of  it,  but  the  danger  also  of  murder 
in  case  of  resistance,  or  for  Uie  sake  of  prevent- 
ing discovery;  and  theunirersal  dread  with 
which  the  silent  and  defenceless  hours  of  rest 
and  sleep  must  be  disturbed,  were  attempts  ef 
this  sort  to  beooaief^«i{aent;  and  which  drsad 
alone,  even  without  tiie  mischief  which  is  die 
object  of  it,  is  not  only  a  public  evil,  but  almost 
of  all  evils  the  most  tnsappovtaMe.  These  eir- 
cunutances  place  a  difference  between  the 
breaking  into  a  dwdling-house  by  day,  and  by 
night ;  which  difference  obtains  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  odTenee  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
is  prafaaUy  to  be  finuld  in  the  judicial  codes  of 
most  countries,  i^om  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
prcseuu 


Of  frauds,  or  of  injnriM  wMeb  M 1 
without  force,  the  meet  ncKhms  kinds  ain,— 
forgeries,  counterfeiting  or  dimhfiishing  of  the 
coin,  and  Uie  stealing  air  letters  in  the  course 
of  their  conveyance;  inasmuch  as  these  pnn. 
tices  tend  to  deprive  the  pdbUc  of  aooonunode. 
tions,  which  not  only  improve  the  oonvenien- 
des  of  social  life,  but  are  essentisi  to  the  pr»« 
sperity,  and  even  the  eaiatence,  of  eonunenaa. 
Of  these  crimes  it  may  be  said,  that  altboogH 
they  seem  to  affect  property  alone,  the  mischief 
of  their  operation  does  not  temunate  then. 
For  let  it  be  supposed,  that  te  remkanem  or 
lenity  of  the  laws  should,  in  anr  country,  snffv 
offniees  of  this  sort  to  grow  mto  sndi  a  fre- 
quency, as  to  render  the useprf money,  thecfr* 
culation  of  bills,  or  the  public  conveyance  of 
letters,  no  longer  safe  or  practicabfe ;  what 
would  follow,  but  that  every  spedes  of  tradn 
and  of  activity  must  dedineunderthese  disooo* 
ragements ;  the  soiiroes  of  subeistenoe  feil,  by 
which  the  inhaldtanta  of  the  country  aro  anp. 
ported ;  the  country  itself,  where  the  inter- 
coune  of  civil  life  wae  so  endangered  and  d«. 
feotive,  be  deserted;  and  that,  beside  the  dis- 
tress and  poverty  which  the  loss  of  employment 
wonld  produce  to  the  industrious  and  Tahiable 
part  of  the  existing  community,  a  rapid  depo- 
pulation  must  take  place,  each  genention  ba« 
coming  less  numerous  than  the  last;  tfil  aofi- 
tode  and  barrenness  overspread  the  land;  nnta 
a  desolation  similar  to  what  obtains  in  many 
countries  of  Asia,  which  were  cnoe  the  most 
dviUsed  and  frequented  parts  of  the  world,  suc- 
ceed in  the  pkoe  of  crowded  dties,  of  cultivated 
fields,  ef  happy  and  wd!  peopled  regicna  ?— 
When  tibereforo  we  oarry  forwards  our  viewB 
to  the  more  distant,  but  not  les^  certain  oonae- 
qnenoes  of  these  crimes,  we  perodve  that, 
though  no  living  creaturo  be  destroyed  by  them, 
yet  human  life  is  dimSnished :  that  an  offmce, 
the  particular  consequence  of  which  deprives 
only  an  individual  of  a  small  portion  of  bis  pro* 
party,  and  which  even  in  itt  general  tendency 
seems  to  do  nothing  more  than  obstrnct  the  en. 
joyment  of  certain  public  oonreniendes,  may 
nevertheless,  by  its  ultimate  effects,  condnde 
in  the  laying  waste  of  human  ezistenoe.  Thia 
observation  will  enable  those  who  regard  the 
divine  rule  of  «'  life  for  life,  and  blood  for 
blood,"  as  the  only  authorised  and  justifiable 
measure  of  capital  punishment,  to  perodTc^ 
with  respect  to  the  effects  and  quaKty  of  the  ac- 
tiens,  a  greater  resemblance  than  tiiey  suppose 
to  esdst  between  certain  atrodous  frauds,  and 
tiiese  eriimes  which  attack  personal  safety. 

In  the  case  of  forgeries,  there  appears  a  snb- 
stantial  difference  between  the  forging  of  biUs 
of  exchange,  or  of  securities  whi(£  are  circu- 
lated, and  of  which  the  circulation  and  cur- 
reney  are  found' to  serve  and  fedlitake  valuable 
purposes  of  commerce;  andtheforging  ef  bonds, 
leases,  mortgages,  or  of  instruments  whidi  are 
not  oommonAy  transferred  from  one  hand  to 
another ;  because  in  the  former  case,  credit  is 
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^tpUw  iiginj8ni%  and  msh- 
out  thutcradifc  tht itwpTtiiatiffBL  o£  tmoh  pnoiMr- 
tjr  oonld  not  be  ouxied  on,  nor  tlit  pnUic  uti- 
litgr^  nought  from  it,  be  attained  ;  in  theother 
gm^  ell  poiubUity  of  dooeil  aigbdb  be  preclud- 
ed, by  a  dureot  oQvnmunicadon  between  Uie 
pactiei,  or  by  due  care  in  tihe  oboioe  of  iheir 
eganti«  wish  little  intemiiitian  to  1nuineai»  and 
vtthont  deiteoyinfSt  or  nwch  enoumbeong,  the 
uaca  for  which  theie  initiwnenty  are  ralfiilatp 
ed»  Tbia  distinction  I  appraheod  to  be  not 
only  rea^  but  pcedee  enou^  to  afford  a  line 
ef  dwripion  between  forguinf  which  a»  the  law 
»oir  itniida»  aiealmoat  nnirenaUy  capital^  and 
funiihed  with  nndiftingniahing  ieverity. 

PeQnry  ia  another  crime,  of  the  aame  data 
andmegnitadA'  And^  when  we  coniiderwhat 
leUaaae  ia  neoenarily  placed  upon  oadu  ;  that 
all  jndi<dal  deoiaiont  proceed  upon  tettimony ; 
that  oopaequently  there  i«.  not  a  right  that  a 
aun  poMfaaoi,  of  which  false  witnessaa  may 
not  deprire  him  i  that  reputation,  property, 
and  li£s  itself,  lie  open  to  ike  attempts  of  per- 
jmy ;  that  it  may  o£ten  be  committed  without 
e  poenbiUty  of  contradiction  or  discovery; 
that  tba  sucoem  and  pcevalenoy  of  this  vice 
tend  to  introduce  the  most  grievous  and  fatal 
injuetioe  into  the  administration  of  human  af» 
fain,  or  such  a  distrust  of  testimony  as  must 
neate  univeiial  embarnnsment  and  confiisionj 
—when  we  reflect  upon  these  mischiefs,  we 
ahall  be  brao^t,  probably,  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contend  that  peijury,  in 
itt  punishment,  especially  that  which  is  at* 
tempted  in  solemn  evidence,  and  in  the  face  of 
a  court  of  justice,  should  be  placed  upon  a  le- 
Tel  with  the  moit  flagitious  frauds. 

The  obtaining  of  money  by  secret  threats, 
whether  we  ngurd  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  crime  is  traced  out,  the  odious  imputations 
to  which  it  may  lead,  or  the  profligate  conspi- 
lades  that  are  sometimes  formed  to  carry  it  in- 
to execution,  deiervei  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
^  worst  ipecies  of  robbery. 

The  frequeni^  of  capital  executions  in  this 
country  owes  its  necessity  to  three  causes  ^— 
much  Uberty^  great  cities,  and  the  want  of  a 
punishment  short  of  death,  possessing  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  terror.  Andif  the  taking  away 
of  the  Ufe  of  malefactors  be  more  rare  in  ot&er 
eeuntries  than  in  ours,  the  reason  will  be  found 
in  some  difference  in  these  articles.  The  li- 
berties of  a  free  people,  and  still  more  the  jea- 
l^kusy  with  which  these  liberties  are  watched, 
and  by  which  they  are  preserved,  pennit  not 
those  precautions  and  restraints,  that  inspec- 
tion, scrutiny,  and  control,  whkjh  are  exercis- 
ed with  success  in  arbitrary  governments*  For 
example,  neither  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  nor  of 
the  people,  will  suffer  the  detention  or  confine- 
ment  of  suspected  persons,  without  proofs  of 
their  goali,  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  ob- 
tain ;  nor  will-  they  allow  that  masters  of  fa- 
miUes  be  obliged  to.  record  and  render  up  a 


desoi^tjen  of  the  strangers  or  inmates  whom 
they  entertain  ;  nor  that  an  account  be  de- 
manded, at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrate,  of 
eadi  man's  time,  employment,  and  means  of 
subsistenoe;  nor  securities  to  be  required  when, 
theie  accounta  appear  iinsatirfactory  or  du- 
bious ;  nor  men  to  be  apprehended  upon  the 
mere  suggestion  of  idleness  or  vagrancy ;  nor 
to  be  oonfined  to  certain,  districts ;  nor  the  in- 
habitanu  of  each  district  to  be  maide  roBponsi- 
ble  for  one  another's  behaviour ;  nor  passports 
to  be  exacted  from  all  persona  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  s  least  of  all  will  they  toler- 
ate the  appearance  of  an  armed  force,  or  of 
military  law  ;  or  suffer  the  streets  and  public 
roads  to  be  guarded  and  patndled  by  soldiers  ;. 
or  lastly,  intrust  the  polioe  with  such  di|cre«. 
tionary  powers,,  as  may  make  sure  of  the  guil- 
ty, however  they  iuroltre  the  innocent.  These 
e^tedienta,  although  arbitrary  and  rigorous, 
are  many  of  themefiiectnal :  and  in  proportion 
as  they  render  the  commission  or  concealment 
of  crimes  more  difficult,  they  subtract  £rom  the 
necessity  of  severe  punishment..— Gfiral  otiieff 
multiply  crimes,  by  presenting  easier  opportu- 
nities, and  more  incentives  tolibertinism,  which 
in  low  life  is  oonuuonly  the  introductory  stage 
to  other  enormities ;  by  collecting  thieves  and 
robbers  into,  the  lame  neighbourhood,  which 
enabjes  them  to  fonn  communications  and  con- 
federacies, that  increase  their  art  and  courage, 
as  well  as  strength  and  wiehedneM ;  but  prii^ 
cipally  by  the  iiafuge  they  afford  to  viUany,  in 
th(B,means  of  conceahnent,  and  of  subsisting  ia 
secrecy,  which  crowded  towns  supply  to  men 
of  every  description*  These  temptations  and 
facilities  can  only  be  counteracted  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  capital  punishments.— -But  a 
ikird  cause,  which  increeses  the  frequency  of 
capital  executions,  in  England,  i8,a  defect  of  the 
laws,  in  not  being  provided  with  any  other  pu- 
nishment than  that  of  death,  sufficiently  terri. 
ble  to  keep  offenders  in  awe*  Transportation^ 
which  is  the  sentence  second  in  the  order  of 
severity,  appears  to  me  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  example  very  imperfectly :  not  only  because 
exile  is  in  reality  a  slight  punishment  to  those 
who  have  neither  property,  nor  friends,  nor 
reputation,  nor  regular  means  of  subsistence, 
at  home ;  and  because  their  situation  becomes 
little  worse  by  their  crime,  than  it  was  before 
they  committed  it;  but  because  the  punishment, 
whatever  it  be,  is  unobserved  and  unknown* 
A  transported  convict  may  suffer  under  his  sen- 
tence, but  his  sufferings  are  removed  Crom  the 
view  of  his  countrymen :  his  misery  is  imseen  ; 
his  condition  strikes  no  terror  into  the  minds 
of  those  for  whose  warning  and  admonition  it 
was  intended*  This  chasm  in  the  scale  of  pu- 
nishment produces  also  two  farther  imperfec- 
tions in  the  administration  of  penal  justice  f-« 
the  first  is,  that  the  same  punishment  is  extend" 
ed  to  crimes  of  very  different  character  and  ma» 
lignancy :  the  lecond,  that  poniibioents  separ . 
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stttd  by  agreai  intorval, areMiigiied  to orioMi 
hardly  disdngoiahftUe  in  th«ir  goflt  aad  mla- 
chief. 

The  end  of  ptmishment  le  twofold  {— . 
omenimmtlttJiA  example.  In  the  first  of  these, 
the  r^foffMiiUm  of  criminals,  little  has  ever 
been  eflfeeted,  and  little,  I  fear,  is  practiaMe. 
From  e^ery  spedes  of  punishment  that  has  hi- 
therto been  devised,  from  imprisonment  and 
asile,  from  pain  and  infamy,  malefactors  re- 
corn  more  hardened  in  their  crimes,  and  more 
instructed.  If  there  be  any  thing  that  shakes 
the  soul  of  a  confirmed  yiliain,  it  istheCKpec- 
tation  of  approaching  death.  The  horrors  of 
this  situation  may  cause  such  a  wrspch  in  the 
mental  organs,  as  to  giro  them  a  holding  turn : 
and  I  think  it  probable,  that  m«ny  of  those  who 
are  executed,  would,  if  they  were  dellrered  at 
the  point  of  death,  retain  such  a  remembrance 
of  their  sensations,  as  might  preserve  them, 
unless  urged  by  extreme  want,  from  reUpeing 
into  their  former  crimes.  But  this  is  an  ex- 
periment  that,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  re- 
peated often. 

Of  the  r^onntf^pnnishments  which  hare  not 
yet  been  tried,  none  promises  so  much  success 
as  that  of  eoiUaty  imprisonment,  or  the  con- 
finement of  criminals  in  separate  apartments. 
This  improvement  augments  the  terror  of  the 
punishment ;  sedndes  the  criminal  irom  the 
society  of  his  AsUow-prisoners,  in  which  society 
the  worse  are  sure  to  corrupt  the  better ;  weans 
him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  companions, 
and  from  the  kyve  of  that  turbulent,  precarious 
life  in  which  his  vices  had  engaged  him :  is 
calmlated  to  raise  up  in  him  refleotionBon  the 
f<dly  of  his  choioe,  and  to  dispose  his  inind  to 
such  bitter  and  continued  penitence,  as  may 
produce  a  lasting  alteration  in  the  prindples 
of  his  conduct* 

As  aversion  to  labour  is  the  cause  fix>m 
whidi  half  of  the  vices  of  low  life  deduce  their 
origin  and  continuance,  punishments  ooght  to 
be  contrived  with  a  view  to  the  conquering  of 
this  disposition.  Two  opposite  expedients  have 
been  recommended  for  this  purpose ;  the  one, 
solitary  confinement  with  hard  labour;  the 
other,  solitary  confinement  with  nothing  to  da 
Both  expedients  seek  the  same  end ; — ^to  re- 
eondle  the  idle  to  a  life  of  industry.  The  for- 
mer hopes  to  eilect  this  by  making  labour  ha- 
bitual ;  the  latter,  by  making  idleness  insup- 
portable e  and  the  pi«ferenoe  of  one  method  to 
the  odier  depends  upon  the  question,  whether 
a  man  is  more  likdy  to  betake  himsdf,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  work,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  employment,  or  who  has  been  distressed  by 
the  want  of  it.  When  jails  are  once  provided 
for  the  eeparaie  confinement  of  prisoners, 
which  both  proposals  require,  the  choice  be- 
tween them  may  soon  be  determined  by  expe. 
rience.  If  labour  be  exacted,  I  would  leave 
the  ^hole,  or  a  portion,  of  the  earnings  to  the 
prisoner's  use,  and  I  would  debar  him  from  any 


other  provision  or  supply  $  that  lut  wibelslMitiui^ 
however  coarse  and  penurious,  may  be  propcra 
tioned  to  his  diligence,  and  that  he  may  taste 
the  advantsgo  of  industry  together  with  Ao 
tdL  I  woidd  go  further ;  I  would  measora 
the  confinement,  not  by  die  duration  of  time,  . 
but  by  quantity  cf  woi4,  in  order  both  to  ex. 
dte  industry,  and  to  render  it  more  vohmtary. 
But  the  principal  diflfeulty  remains  stOl ; 
namdy,  how  to  dispose  cf  criminals  after  their 
enlaigement.  By  a  rule  of  life,  wiiieh  is  per. 
hi^  too  invariably  and  indisofmiiiately  ad. 
herad  to,  no  one  will  receive aman  or  womsa 
out  of  a  jail,  into  any  service  or  employment 
whatever.  This  is  the  conmion  misfortune  sf 
public  punishments,  that  they  predudo  the  of- 
fender from  au  honest  means  d  future  sup- 
port*. It  seems  inoombent  upon  the  state  to 
secure  a  maintenance  to  those  who  are  wilHng 
to  work  for  it ;  and  yet  it  is  absolutdy  neces- 
sary to  divide  criminab  as  fkr  asunder  from 
one  another  as  possiblOi  Whether  nude  pri« 
soners  might  not,  after  the  term  of  their  con- 
finement was  expired,  be  distributed  in  tike 
country,  detained  within  certain  limits,  snd 
empkiyed  upon  the  public  roods ;  and  females 
be  remitted  to  the  overseers  of  conntryparisbes, 
to  be  there  furnished  with  dwdlings,  and  with 
the  materials  and  implements  of  occupation ; 
—whether  by  these,  or  by  what  other  methods, 
it  maybe  possible  to  effect  tiie  two  purposes  of 
empiojfmehi  BXid  ditperahn ;  wdl  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  anxious  to  perf^  the 
internal  regulation  of  their  country. 

Torture  is  applied  dther  to  obtain  oonfes* 
sions  of  guilt,  or  to  exasperate  or  prolong  the 
pains  of  death.  No  bodily  punishment,  how- 
ever excruciating  or  long-continued,  reodves 
the  name  of  torture,  unless  it  be  deseed  to 
kill  the  criminal  by  a  more  lingering  death ; 
or  to  extort  from  him  the  discovery  of  some 
secret,  which  is  supposed  to  lie  concealed  in  his 
breast.  The  quetHon  hy  torture  appears  to  be 
equivocal  in  its  effects :  for  since  extremity  of 
pain,  and  not  any  consdousness  of  remorse  in 
the  mind,  produces  those  efiects :  an  innocent 
man  may  sink  under  the  torment,  as  well  as 
he  who  is  guilty.  The  latter  has  as  much  to 
fear  from  yidding,  as  the  former  The  instant 
and  almost  irresistible  desire  of  rdief  may  draw 
from  one  sufferer  false  accusations  of  himsdf 
or  others,  as  it  may  sometimes  extract  the 
truth  out  of  another.  This  ambiguity  renders 
the  useof  torture,  as  a  means  of  procuring  infer* 
mation  in  criminal  proceedings,  liable  to  the 
risk  of  g^evous  and  irreparable  injustice.  For 
whidi  reason,  though  recommended  by  addent 
and  general  example,  it  has  been  properly  ex- 
ploded from  the  mild  and  cautious  system  of 
penal  jurisprudence  established  in  this  country. 


•  Until  thltlnoonvenienoe  be  ranedledtoa^ 

had  perfaaps  better  90  uupunbhed :  I  do  not  meen  tbet 
the  law  thould  oxcmnt  them  flvm  punkhment,  but  that 
private  penonn  ihouU  be  tender  in  proMcuting  tbem. 
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I  of  Iramaa  agony  are 
Joady  found  fimk  with,  as  tending  to  harden 
and  depimTe  dio  polilfe  feaUngiy  and  to  destroy 
tlMt  sympatlty  with  which  the  sniEeringi  of  oar 
feBow-creatiixea  ooght  always  to  be  seen ;  or, 
if  no  eAset  of  this  kind  follow  from  them,  they 
eoonteraot  in  some  measure  their  own  design, 
by  sinking  men's  abhorranoe  of  the  crime  in 
their  eommiaeration  of  the  criminaL  Butifa 
maim  of  eneotioB  ooold  be  devised,  which 
woold  aogment  the  hontkr  of  the  pnnishment, 
withoot  emending  or  impairing  the  public  sen. 
cUnltty  by  cruel  or  unseemly  exhibitions  oi 
death,  it  might  add  sbmediing  to  dio  efficacy  of 
the  flBunple :  and,  by  being  reserved  for  a  few 
atradoua  crimes,  might  also  enlaige  the  scale  of 
wuishmeDt ;  an  addition  to  which  seems  want- 
bg;  for,  as  the  matter  remains  at  present,  you 
hug  a  naalefiuttor  for  a  simple  robbery,  and  can 
do  no  more  to  the  villain  who  has  poisoned  his 
fokher.  Scmewhat  of  the  sort  we  have  been 
dsscribiBg,  was  the  proposal,  not  long  since 
iMgested,  of  casting  murderers  into  a  den  of 
wfld  beasts,  where  they  would  perish  in  a  man. 
ner  dreadfol  to  the  imagination,  yet  conceal, 
ed  from  the  view. 

Infitmmat  punishments  aro  mismanaged  in 
dds  country,  with  respect  both  to  the  crimes 
said  the  criminals.    In  the  first  place,  they 
ought  to  be  confined  to  offences  which  are  hold- 
en  in  undisputed  and  nnirersal  detestation. 
To  condemn  to  the  pillory  the  author  or  editor 
«f  a  Ubel  against  the  state,  who  has  rendered 
himself  the  favourite  of  a  party,  if  not  of  the 
people,  by  the  very  act  for  which  he  stands 
there,  is  to  gratify  the  offender,  and  to  expose 
t^  law  to  mockerv  and  insult.    In  the  se- 
eond  place;  the  delinquents  who  recerre  this 
eencenoe,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  have 
loflg  cessed  either  to  Talue  reputation,  or  to 
Isar  shame ;  of  whose  happiness,  andof  waose 
eDjoyments,  character  makes  no  part.    Thus 
the  low  ministen  of  libertinism,  the  keepers 
of  bawdy  or  disorderly  houses,  are  threatened 
in  vain  with  a  punishment  that  affectsa  sense 
widch  they  have  not ;  that  applies  solely  to 
the  imagination,  to  the  virtue  and  the  pride 
ofhmnan  nature.     The  piUory,  or  any  other 
iofunous  distinction,  might  be  employed  right- 
ly, and  with  eflbct,  in  the  punishment  of  some 
eflences  of  higher  lifo ;  as  of  frauds  and  pecu- 
iation  in  office;  ofoolliisions  and  connivances, 
by  which  the  public  treasury  is  defrauded ;  of 
braadMB  of  tmst ;  of  perjury,  and  subornation 
of  perjury  ;  of  the  clandestine  and  forbidden 
sale  of  jdaoes ;  offlagrantabuses  of  authority, 
or  n^f^aet  of  duty ;  and  lastly,  of  corruption 
in  theeocercise  of  confidential  or  judidal  offices. 
In  att  which,  the  more  elevated  was  the  station 
of  the  criminal,  the  more  signal  and  ooospi- 
enotts  would  be  the  triumph  of  justice. 

The  oertauUjf  of  pnnishment  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  severity.  Criminals  do  not 
so  much  flatter  ^enuelves  with  the  lenity  of 
the  sentence,  as  with  the  hope  of  escapfaig. 


They  are  not  so  apt  to  oon^iare  what  they 
gain  by  the  crime  with  what  they  may  suffer 
foam  tlie  punishment,  as  to  encourage  them- 
sdves  with  the  chance  of  concealment  or  flight. 
For  which  reason,  a  vigilant  magistracy,  an 
accurate  polioe,  a  proper  distribution  of  force 
and  intelligence,  togedier  with  due  rewards 
for  the  disoovery  and  apprehension  of  male&o- 
tors,  and  an  undeviating  impartiality  in  carry- 
ing  the  laws  into  execution,  contribute  more 
to  the  restraint  and  suppression  of  crimes  than 
any  violent  exacerbations  of  punishment.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  of  all  contrivances  direct- 
ed to  thisend,  those  perhaps  are  most  effectual 
which  focilitate  the  conviction  of  criminals. 
The  offbnce  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  could 
not  be  checked  by  aM  the  terrors  and  the  ut- 
most severity  of  law,  whilst  the  act  of  cofaiing 
was  necessary  to  be  established  by  spediio 
proot  The  statbte  whidi  made  possession  of 
the  implemenu  of  coining  capital,  that  is, 
which  constituted  that  possession  completa 
evidence  of  the  offSmder's  guilt,  was  the  first 
thing  that  gave  foroe  and  efficacy  to  the  de- 
nunciationa  of  law  i^on  this  subject  The 
statute  of  Jamea  die  First,  rabtive  to  the 
murder  of  bastard  children,  wliich  ordains  that 
the  oonoeahnent  of  the  birth  should  be  deem- 
ed incontestable  proof  of  the  charge,  though  a 
harsh  law,  was,  in  like  manner  with  the  for- 
mer, wdl  calculated  toputa  stop  to  thecrime. 
It  is  upon  the  principle  of  this  observation, 
that  I  apprehend  much  harm  to  have  been 
done  to  the  community,  by  the  over-strained 
scrupulousness,  or  weak  timidity,  of  juries, 
whidi  demands  often  such  proof  of  a  prisoner's 
guilt,  as  the  nature  and  secrecy  of  hiscrime 
scarce  possibly  admit  of;  and  which  holds  it 
the  part  of  a  9ttft  eimademoe  not  to  condemn 
any  man,  whilst  there  exists  the  minutest  pos- 
sibility of  his  innocence.  Any  storv  they  may 
happen  to  have  heard  or  read,  whether  real 
or  feigned,  in  which  courts  of  justice  have 
been  misled  by  presumptions  of  guilt,  is  enough, 
in  their  minds,  to  found  an  acquittal  upon, 
where  positive  proof  is  wanting.  I  do  not 
mean  Uiat  juries  should  indulge  conjectures, 
should  magnify  suspicions  into  proofs,  or  even 
that  they  should  weigh  probabilities  in^oAl 
Mcaktt  but  when  the  preponderation  of  evi- 
dence is  so  manifest  as  to  persuade  every  pri- 
vate understanding  of  the  prisoner's  gtdlt; 
when  it  fomishes  the  degree  of  credibility 
upon  which  men  decide  and  act  in  all  other 
doubts,  and  which  experience  hath  shown  that 
they  may  decide  and  act  upon  with  suiBdent 
safety ;  to  reject  such  proof,  from  an  insinua- 
tion of  uncertainty  that  belongs  to  all  human 
afibirs,  and  foom  a  general  dread  lest  the  charge 
of  innocent  blood  should  lie  at  their  doors,  is 
a  conduct,  which,  however  natural  to  a  ndnd 
studious  of  its  own  quiet,  is  au  Aorised  by  no 
considerations  of  rectitude  or  utiHty.  It  ooun- 
teracM  the  care  and  damps  the  activity  of 
government;  it  holds  out  public  encoura^- 
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Bai  vkoi  cn^iltt  natai  q|  i 
bs  fwtne^t  «b«ii  oecttjli  dagsm  of  cradib^ 
iUy  muMtha  incepted*  moi<te  taiwdi  ili* 
oriaiM  wHk  idiiioki  tiMi  paJdie  •«•  infrned; 
ooarti  ol  justice  should  not  bo  dMonod  fiMa» 
tha  iq^Ucalioii  of  thoio  ruloi  by  «iffif  nipi- 
€km  of  doBgor,  oc  bj  tbo  mote  potnUlity  of 
coBfeniHtfng  tbo  iiwuDOont  wi A  tho  guilty.-. 
They  <mgb4  xutlMr  to  roOoot^  ihM  he  who  fisHs 
by  a  mirtokea  ■eatonoo,  xaay  be  oopflideved  aa 
lOliiig  for  hw  Qonxitsy ;  whUit  he  iafc»  u&. 
d»  the  opevalioii  of  those  rules*  by  the  gea^- 
mkefiact  and  taadensy  of  whii^  the  vaUiwe 
iwntiyhi 


me&ttavilhuijS  by ooafossliy the  impossftfflty 

of  biisghig.vi&Biiistojustica;  aodtfaatipeoiea 

•of  enooniagamcat  which,  as  hath  been  just  now 

abpsrved,  tha  minds  of  sueh  men  are  most  i^ 

la  entertain  and  dweH  ufon. 
l%eDe.an  two  popukr  auodms,  which  seem 

to  hare  a  considerahk  influence  hi  producing 

the  injudirJona  aoquittalsof  which  we  oonphin. 

•One  is :— ^  That  drcnmstantiat  erideace  fidls 

short  of  positive  peooL*'  THiisssseriTon,  in  the 

wnipiaBfled  sense  in  whkh  it  is  applied,  iamo| 

true.  A  ooncnnepce  of  weO-autheuticated  cur* 
s  a  stronger  ground  of  assn* 
I  than  positira  testimony,  uaoonfinnedby^of  the 
,  UBoally  aft»ds.  Ciawiinitancen 

aaanollie.   The oondnsion also whidh resuks 

Awm  thsm,  though  dednced  by  only  pndbaUa 

Infereace,  hi  commonly  mosa  ta  be  reKedupon 

than  the  veracity  of  an  unsupported  solhavy  CfiAPVBB  Z. 

witness.   The  danger  ofbeingdeoeiTed  is  less, 

thaactual  instanoss  oi  deception  ars  fewer,  ii^ ,  or  »x&iGioua  xsTABLUBicBlCTf  AB»  or 

tha  one  case  than  the  other.     What  is  adl- 1  TOi.BB4Tioir* 

ed  positive  proof  in  criminal  matters,  as  where 

a  man  swears  to  the  person  of  ^e  prisoner,      *^  A msz.i»iovs  estaUishosant  isao  paitof 

and  that  he  actually  saw  him  commit  dM  crime  ^Christianity:  it  is  only  the  means  of  inGuk 

with  which  he  is  charged,  may  he  founded  in  *<  eating  it.'' Amongst  the  Jewa,  the  ri^ts  and 

*u-  «.:-*-i- : c  ^  ^--1^  -^ oeSoti^  the  oriec,  fismiiy,  and  siwoaHioo  of  the 

priesthood,  were  madiedout  by  ^e  authoii- 
ty  which  deebredtbekwitaBU.  Thess^  thsve- 
foia,  werejNwtecf  thaJewishi«ligio%asweU 
as  themeansoftaaaoaittingiu  Notsowith 
the  new  institnticn.  It  cannot  be  proved  that 
any  form  of  cluiich«govsramflntwashuddown 
in  the  Christian,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Jewish 
Sccipturss,  with  a  view  of  fiaclog  a  ooavtiUft- 
tion  for  soooeeding  agss;  and  wMdi  coostitn. 
tion,  consequeotly,  the  disciplsaof  Ohristiani. 
ty  would  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  by  the 
very  law  of  their  religion,  be  obliged  to  adopt. 
Cei^nly,  no  command  for  this  purpose  was 
delivered  by  Christ  hjmtelf;  and  if  it  be  shown 
that  thei^Mstles  ordained  bishops  and  prssby- 
ters  amongst  their  first  converts,  it  most  be 
rcBMmbered  that  deacons  also  and  deaconesses 
were  appointed  by  them,  with  foj^ctums  veiy 
dissimilar  to  any  which  obtain  in  the  church  at 
present.  Tho  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that 
such  offices  were  at  firtt  erei^fd  in  the  Chria- 
tian  church,  as  the  good  order,  theinstroctlou, 
and  the  exigendea  of  the  society  at  that  timo 
reipured,  without  any  intention,  at  least  witiv- 
out  any  declared  design,  of  rsjgulatiug  the  ap- 
pointment, authority,  or  the  distiqoiien,  of 
Christian  ministers  under  future  cimimstaft" 
ces.  This  reserve,  if  we  may  so  gsU  it,  in  the 
Christian  Legislator,  is  suiBcic^y  accounted 
for  by  two  oonsidsrations  s->-JFirit»  that  no  pre- 
cise oonatiftutioR  oouUl  be  framed,  which  would 
suit  with  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  its 
primitive  state,  and  with  that  which.it  was  to 
assume  when  it  should  be  advanced  into  ana* 
tional  religion:  Secondly,  that  a  particular 
designation  of  office  or  authority  amongst  tho 
miaisters  of  the  new  religioD,  might  have  so 
intetfikad  with  tha  acnm|eiimts  of  civil  po» 
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the  mistake  or  penury  of  a  single 
finch  mistakes,  and  such  perjuries,  ars  not 
without  many  examples.  Whereas,  to  impose 
upon  a  court  of  justice  a  (^in  of  cJrciMMtaa- 
lia/evidence  in  support  of  a  fobricated  accusa- 
tion, requirss  sncha  number  of  folse  witness- 
es as  sddom  meet  together;  an  union  also  of 
skill  and  wickedness  which  is  still  mors  rare ; 
a^  afker  aH,  this  species  of  proof  lies  much 
more  open  to  discussion,  and  is  more  Hkdy,  if 
foiae,  to  be  contradicted,  or  to  betray  itself  by 
some  unforeseen  inconsistency,  than  that  di- 
rect prooC,  which,  being  confined  within  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  permn,  which,  appealing 
to,  or  standing  connected  with,  no  external  or 
eoUateral  circumstances,  is  incapable,  by  its 
very  simplicity,  of  being  confronted  with  op^ 
posite  probabilitiea. 

The  other  nuudm  which  deserves  a  similar 
enmination  is  this : — **•  That  it  is  better  that 
ten  guilty  persons  escape,  than  that  one  in- 
nocent man  should  suiSar.'*  If  by  saying  it  is 
ieHer^  be  meant  that  it  u  more  for  the  public 
advaati^jpe,  tha  proposition,  I  think,  cannot 
be  maimai'nedi  The  security  of  civU  lifo, 
whi<^  is  essential  to  the  value  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  bleisidg  it  contains,  and  the 
interruption  of  which  is  followed  by  uniTcrsal 
miseryand  confiwion,  is  protected  duefly  by.the 
dread  of  punishment.  The  misfortune  of  an 
indsvidual  (for  such  may  the  suffisriagB,  or  even 
the  death,  of  an  innocent  person  be  called 
when  they  are  occasioned  by  no  evil  inten- 
tion,) cannot  be  placed  in  competition  with 
this  object.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  life  or 
aafoty  of  the  meanest  subilect  ought,  in  any 
case,  to  be  knowiaff^y  sacrificed :  no  princqda  of 
Jndicatnia,  m>  end  of  punishment,  can  ever 
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mere  andent  le&ion  of  tiie  ^ewi,  is  nnfrwiwi 
lily  and  intimatdy  connected  with  the  sacred 
writings,  with  the  history  and  polity  of  that 
singular  people :  to  whidi  mnst  be  added^  th^t 
the  records  of  both  revelations  are  prewrred 
in  langaages  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  spo- 
ken in  any  part  of  Uie  world.  Books  wluch 
oome  down  to  us  from  times  so  remote,  ^nd 
under  so  many  causes  of  unayoidable  obscuri- 
ty, cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  understood  with- 
out study  and  pr^paraUon.  The  languages 
must  b^  learned.  The  various  writings  which 
these  volumes  contain,  must  be  carefdDy  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  with  themselves. 
What  remains  of  oontempoiary  authors,  or  of 
authors  connected  with  the  age,  the  country, 
or  the  subject  of  our  Scriptures,  must  be  per- 
used and  consulted,  in  order  to  interpret  doubt* 
ful  forms  of  speech,  and  to  explain  aUusiona 
which  refer  to  objects  or  usages  that  no  longer 
exist.  Above  all,  the  modes  of  expression,  the 
habits  of  reasoning  and  argumentation,  which 
were  then  in  use,  and  to  which  the  discourses 
even  of  inspired  teachers  were  necessarily 
adapted,  must  he  sufficiently  known,  and  can. 
only  be  known  at  all  by  a  due  acquaintance 
with  ancient  literature.  And  lastly,  to  esti^ 
blish  the  genuineness  and  int^^ty  of  the  ca- 
nonical Soiptures  themselves,  a  series  of  tes- 
timony, recognising  the  notoriety  and  recep- 
tion (tt  these  iMoks,  must  be  deduced  from  times 
near  to  those  of  their  first  publication,  down 
the  succession  of  ages  through  which  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  The  qualifications 
necessary  for  such  researches  demand,  it  is  con- 
fessed, a  degree  of  leisure  and  a  kind  of  edu- 
cation, inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  any 
other  profession; — But  how  few  are  there 
amongst  the  clergy,  from  whom  any  thing  of 
this  sort  can  be  expected  !  how  small  a  proper** 
tion  of  their  number,  who  seem  likely  either 
to  augxnent  the  fund  of  sacred  literature  or 
even  to  collect  what  is  already  known  ! — To 
this  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  sow 
many  seeds  to  raise  one  flower.  In  order  to 
produce  a  few  capable  of  improving  and  oon- 
tinuing  the  stock  of  Christian  erudition,  lei- 
sure and  opportunity  must  be  afforded  to  great 
numbers.  OriginaJ  knowledge  of  this  kind 
can  never  be  universal ;  but  it  is  of  the  ut- 
mcut  imppitance,  and  it  is  enoxigh,  that  there 
be,  at  an  times,  found  tcm^  qualified  for  such 
inquiries,  and  iu  whose  concurring  and  indcy- 
pendent  conclusions  upon  each  subject,  thip 
rest  of  thq  Christian  conmiunity  may  safely 
confide :  whereas,  without  an  order  of  clergy 
educated  fqr  the  purpose,  and  led  to  the  pr«|- 
secution  of  these  studies  by  tlie  habiu,  the 
leisure,  and  the  object,  of  thf^  yocatiop^  it 
may  well  he  questioned  whetl^er  th^  learning 
its^  lyottld  not  have  facnen  losjt,  by  which  the 
records  of  our  faith  are  interpreted  and  de- 
fended. We  content^  th^efore^  that  an  or^ 
der  of  d^igy  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  evi- 
dences of  Revelation,  and  u^interpret  the  oh- 
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Bpy,  M  t0  have  tutmtA,  in  tone  oouatrles,  a 
flonsiderable  obstacle  to  the  fngrtm  and  re- 
ecption  of  the  vdigion  Hself . 

The  authority  therefore  of  a  church-estab- 
fishment  is  founded  in  its  utility :  and  when. 
ever,  upon  this  principle,  we  deliberate  con- 
cemmg  the  form,  propriety,  or  comparative 
eacrilency  of  different  estidiBshments,  the  sin- 
^  view  under  which  we  ought  to  consider  any 
ef  than  is,  that  of  ^a  scheme  of  instructiou;'' 
die  single  end  we  ought  to  propose  by  them  is, 
*^  the  preservation  and  communication  <tf  re- 
^  Hgious  Imowledge.**  Every  other  idea,  and 
every  other  end,  that  have  been  mixed  with 
Ais,  as  the  nudung  of  the  church  an  engine, 
or  even  an  aUjf^  of  the  state ;  convertinff  xt  in- 
to t^M»  ffywi"f  of  strengfthening  or  diffusing  in- 
floenoe ;  or  regarding  it  as  a  support  of  n^gal, 
in  opposition  to  popular  forms  of  government ; 
hare  served  only  to  debase  the  institution,  and 
to  introduce  into  it  numerous  cozruptions  and 
abuses. 

The  notion  of  a  leUgioos  establishment  com- 
prdiends  three  things : — a  clergy,  or  an  order 
of  men  seduded  from  other  proiliusions  to  at- 
tend upon  the  offices  of  religion ;  a  legal  pro- 
vision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  confining  of  that  provision  to  the  teachers 
of  a  particujsr  sect  of  Christianity.  If  any  one 
of  these  three  things  be  wanting,  if  there  be 
no  deigy  as  smongst  the  Quakers ;  or  if  the 
dergy  bave  no  other  provision  than  what  they 
doive  from  the  voluntary  contribution  of  their 
hearers;  or  if  the  provision  which  the  laws  as- 
ttgn  to  the  support  of  religion  be  extended  to 
various  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians ; 
there  exists  no  national  religion  or  establish- 
ed cfanxch,  according  to  the  sense  which  these 
terms  are  usually  made  to  convey.  He,  there- 
fore, who  would  defend  ecdesiastlcal  estab- 
Usliments,  must  show  the  separate  utility  of 
these  threO  essential  paru  of  their  constitu- 
tions-^ 

1.  The  question  first  In  or4er  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  w^  as  the  most  fundamental  in  its 
hnpprtance,  is,  whether  the  knowledge  and 

r»feasion  of  Christianity  can  be  maintained 
a  country  without  a  class  of  men  set  apart 
by  pubiic  authority  to  the  study  and  teaching 
of  religion,  and  to  the  conducting  of  public 
wor^ip ;  and  for  these  purposes  seduded  from 
other  employments.  I  add  this  last  circum- 
st^e^  l^ecause  in  it  consists,  as  I  take  it,  th^ 
sabstanpi;  of  the  controversy.  Now  it  must  be 
rgmfmb^o^)  that  Christianity  is  an  historical 
iieU^on,  founded  in  facts  which  are  related  to 
have  piusodt  upon  discourses  which  wer^  hold- 
en,  IHB0  letters  which  were  written,  in  a  remote 
ag^  «nd  distant  country  qf  the  world,  as.  well  as 
iuKker  a  state  of  life  and  manners,  and  during 
the  prevalency  of  opinions,  customs,  and  in- 
stitutions, yerj  nnlili^e  any  which  are  found 
fasongst  mankind  at  present.  Moreqy:er,  this 
rsUgion,  having  been  first  published  in  the 
country  of  Judea,  and  being  built  upon  the 
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.teurity  of  thoie  ande&t  writingi,  in  which  th^ 
religion  it  contained.  But  beiides  this,  which 
fonns,  no  doubt,  one  design  of  their  institu- 
tion, the  more  ordinary  offices  of  public  teach- 
ing,  and  of  conducting  public  worship,  call  for 
qiuJifications  not  usually  to  be  met  with  amidst 
the  employments  of  civil  life.  It  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  some,  who  cannot  be  suspect- 
ed of  miUung  unnecessary  concessions  in  fa- 
vour of  establishments,  *'  to  be  barely  jMtiiU^, 
*^  that  a  person  who  was  never  educated  for 
«( the  office  should  acquit  himself  with  decen- 
*^  cy  as  a  public  teacher  of  religion."  And 
that  surely  must  be  a  vary  defective  policy 
which  trusts  to  pouUiRtiiet  for  success,  when 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  regular  and  general 
instruction.  little  objection  to  this  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  the  Qua- 
kers, who,  it  may  be  said,  furnish  an  experi- 
mental  proof  that  the  worship  and  profession 
of  Christianity  mav  be  upholden  without  a  se- 
parate clergy.  These  sectaries  every  where 
subsist  in  conjunction  with  a  regular  establish^, 
ment.  They  have  access  to  the  writings,  they 
profit  by  the  labours,  of  the  clergy,  hi  com- 
mon wiUi  other  Christians.  They  participate 
in  that  general  diffusion  of  religious  know, 
ledge,  which  the  constant  teaching  of  a  more 
regular  ministry  keeps  up  in  the  country :  with 
such  aids,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the 
defects  of  a  plan  may  not  be  much  felt,  al- 
though the  plan  itself  be  altogether  unfit  for 
general  imitation. 

2.  If  then  an  order  of  deivy  be  necessary, 
if  it  be  necessary  also  to  sediide  them  from 
the  employments  and  profitt  of  other  profes- 
sions, it  is  evident  they  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  derive  a  maintenance  from  Uieir  own.  Now 
this  maintenance  must  either  depend  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  their  hearers,  or 
arise  from  revenues  assigned  by  authority  of 
law.  To  the  scheme  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tion there  exists  this  insurmountable  objec- 
tion, that  few  would  ultimately  contribute  any 
thing  at  alL  However  the  seal  of  a  sect,  or 
the  novelty  of  a  change,  might  support  such 
an  experiment  for  a  while,  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  upon  it  as  a  general  and  permanent 
provision.  It  is  at  all  times  a  bad  constitution, 
which  presents  temptations  of  interest  in  op- 
position to  the  duties  of  religion ;  or  which 
makes  the  offices  of  religion  expensive  to  those 
who  attend  upon  them ;  or  which  allows  pre- 
tences of  conscience  to  be  an  excuse  for  not 
sharing  in  a  public  burthen.  If,  by  declining 
to  frequent  religious  assemblies,  men  could 
save  their  money,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
indulged  their  indolence,  and  their  disinclina- 
tion to  exercises  of  seriousness  and  refiection ; 
or,  if  by  dissenting  from  the  national  religion, 
they  could  be  excused  from  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  ministers  of  reh'gion ;  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  would  take  advantage 
of  the  option  which  was  thus  imprudently  l^t 
open  to  them,  and  that  this  liberty  might  fi- 


nally  operate,  to  the  decay  of  virtue,  and  An 
irreoov^rable  forgetfulness  of  all  religion  in 
the  country.  Is  there  not  too  much  reason 
to  fear,  that,  if  it  were  referred  to  the  disCTo- 
tion  of  each  neighbourhood,  whether  they 
would  maintain  amongst  them  a  teacher  of  re- 
ligion or  not,  many  districts  would  remain  un. 
provided  with  any ;  ihat,  with  the  difficulties 
which  incumber  every  measure  requiring  the 
co-operation  of  numbers,  and  where  each  in- 
dividual of  the  number  has  an  interest  secret- 
ly pleading  against  the  success  of  the  measure 
itself,  associations  for  the  support  of  Christian 
worship  and  instruction  would  neither  be  nu- 
merous nor  long  continned  ?  The  devout  and 
pious  might  lament  in  vain  the  want  or  the 
distance  of  a  religious  assembly ;  they  could 
not  form  or  maintain  one,  without  the  concur, 
renoe  of  neighbours  who  felt  neither  their  seal 
nor  their  liberality. 

From  the  difficulty  with  which  congregations 
would  be  established  and  upheld  upon  the  «o- 
hmiary  plan,  let  us  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  to  officiate  in  them. 
Preaching,  in  time,  would  become  a  mode  of 
begging.  With  what  sincerity,  or  with  what 
dignity,  can  a  preacher  dispense  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  whose  thoughts  are  perpetually 
solicited  to  the  reflection  how  he  may  increase 
his  subscription  ?  His  eloquence,  if  he  possesses 
any,  resembles  rather  the  exhibition  of  a  player 
who  is  computing  the  profits  of  his  theatre 
than  the  simplicity  of  a  man  who,  feeling  him- 
self  the  awful  expectations  of  religion,  is  seek- 
ing to  bring  others  to  such  a  sense  and  under- 
standing of  their  duty  as  may  save  their  souls. 
Moreover,  a  little  experience  of  the  disposition 
of  the  oonunon  people  will  in  every  country 
inform  us,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  edify  them 
in  Christian  knowledge,  and  another  to  gratify 
their  taste  for  vehement,  impassioned  oratory ; 
that  he,  not  only  whose  success,  but  whose 
subsistence,  depends  upon  collecting  and  pleas- 
ing a  crowd,  must  resort  to  other  arts  than  the 
acquirement  and  communication  of  sober  and 
profitable  instruction.  For  a  preacher  to  be 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  his  audience ;  to  be  ob- 
liged to  adapt  his  doctrines  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
capricious  multitude ;  to  be  continually  affect- 
ing a  style  and  manner  neither  natural  to  him, 
nor  agreeable  to  his  judgment ;  to  live  in  con- 
stant bondage  to  tyrannical  and  insolent  di- 
rectors ;  are  circumstances  so  mortifying,  not 
only  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  but  to 
the  virtuous  love  of  independency,  that  they 
are  rarely  submitted  to  without  a  sacrifice  ci 
principle,  and  a  depravation  of  character ; — at 
least  it  may  be  pronounced,  that  a  ministry 
so  degraded  wotild  soon  fall  into  the  lowest 
hands :  for  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  en- 
gage men  of  worth  and  ability  in  so  precarious 
and  humiliating  a  profession. 

If,  in  deference  then  to  these  reasons,  it 
be  admitted,  that  a  l^gal  provision  for  the 
deiigy,  compulsory  upon  those  who  contribute 
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to  it,  is  expedient ;  the  nest  qneitkm  will  be, 
whether  this  inoTisioii  should  be  confined  to 
one  sect  of  Christianity,  or  extended  indiffer- 
ently to  all  ?  Now  it  should  be  observed,  that 
this  question  never  am  offer  itself  where  the 
people  are  agieed  in  their  religious  opinions ; 
snd  that  it  never  ou^  to  arise,  where  a  system 
mey  be  framed  of  doctrines  and  worship  wide 
cooegh  to  comprehend  their  disagreement ; 
and  which  might  satisfy  all,  by  uniting  all  in 
the  artidei  of  their  common  ftuth,  and  in  a  mode 
q£  divine  worship  that  omits  every  subject  of 
oontraversy  or'offenoe.  Where  such  a  com- 
prehension is  practicable,  the  comprehending 
leBgion  ought  to  be  made  that  of  the  state. 
But  if  this  be  despaired  of;  if  religious  opin. 
ions  exist,  not  only  so  various,  but  so  contra- 
dictory, as  to  render  it  imposnble  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other,  or  to  any  one  confession 
of  &ith,  rule. of  discipline,  or  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  if,  oonsequenUy,  separate  congregations 
and  different  sects  must  unavoidably  conti- 
nue in  the  country :  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, whether  the  laws  ought  to  esteblish  one 
sect  in  preference  to  the  rest,  that  is,  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  confer  the  provision  as- 
signed to  the  maintenance  of  religion  upon 
t^  teachers  of  one  system  of  doctrines  alone, 
becomes  a  question  of  necessary  discussion 
and  of  great  importance.  And  whatever  we 
may  determine  concerning  speculative  rights 
and  abstract  proprieties,  when  we  set  about 
the  framing  of  an  eodesiaatiGal  constitution 
adapted  to  real  life,  and  to  the  actual  state 
of  rdigion  in  the  country,  we  shall  find  this 
question  very  nearly  related  to  and  principal- 
ly indeed  dependent  upon  another;  name- 
ly, **  In  what  way,  or  by  whom,  ought  the 
M  ministers  of  religion  to  be  appointed  f^*  If 
the  species  of  patronage  be  retained  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  this  country,  and  which 
allows  private  individuals  to  nominate  teach- 
ers of  religion  for  districts  and  congregations 
to  which  they  are  absolute  strangers  s  without 
some  test  proposed  to  the  persons  nominated, 
the  utmost  discordancy  of  religious  opinions 
might  arise  between  the  several  teachers  and 
their  respective  congregations.  A  popish  pa- 
troo  might  appoint  a  priest  to  say  mass  to  a 
congregation  of  protestants ;  an  episcopal  cler- 
gyman be  sent  to  officiate  in  a  parish  of  pres- 
byterians ;  or  apresbyterian  divine  to  inveigh 
against  the  errors  of  popery  before  an  audience 
of  papists.  The  requisition  then  of  subscription, 
or  any  other  test  by  which  the  national  reli- 
gion is  guarded,  may  be  considered  merely  as 
a  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  private  pa- 
trooageu  The  laws  qwak  to  the  private  pa- 
tron Uins :— *^  Of  those  whom  we  have  pre- 
^  viously  pronounced  to  be  fitly  qualified  to 
^  teach  religion,  we  allow  you  to  select  one ; 
^  bat  we  do  not  allow  you  to'  decide  what  re- 
«<  Ugionshidl  be  establidied  in  a  particular  dis- 
**'  trict  of  the  country ;  for  which  decision  you 
^  are  no  wise  fitted  by  any  qualificatioDS  which, 


*^  as  a  private  patnm/you  may  happen  to  pos« 
''  sess.  If  it  be  necessary  that  the  point  be 
*'  determined  for  the  inhabitanU  by  any  other 
'^  will  than  their  own,  it  is  surely  better  that 
'^  it  should  be  determined  by  a  deliberate  reso- 
^  lution  of  the  legislature,  than  by  the  casual 
'*  inclination  of  an  individual,  by  whom  the 
^'  right  is  purchased,  or  to  whom  it  devolyes 
^'  as  a  mere  secular  inheritance.*'  Whereso^ 
ever,  therefore,  this  constitution  of  patronage 
is  adopted,  a  national  religion,  or  the  lee^ 
preference  of  oi^e  particular  religion  to  aU 
others,  must  almost  necessarily  accompany  it. 
But,  secondly,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  miniBter  of  religion  was  in 
eyery  paria^  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parish* 
ioners ;  migbt  not  thischoioe,  we  ask,  be  safe^ 
ly  exercised  without  its  being  limited  to  the 
teachers  of  any  particular  sect  ?  The  effect  of 
such  a  liberty  must  be,  that  a  pi^ast,  or  m 
presbyterian,  a  methodiet,  ft  Moravian,  oraa 
anabaptist,  would  successively  gain  possessioii 
of  the  pulpit,  aonording  as  a  minority  of  the 
party  happened  at  eadi  election  to  prevaiL^. 
Now,  with  what  violence  the  confiiot  would 
upon  every  vacancy  be  renewed ;  what  bitteF 
animosities  would  be  revived,  or  rather  be  con* 
stantly  fed  and  kept  alive,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  with  what  unoonqueraUe  aversion  the 
teacher  and  his  religion  would  be  received  by 
the  defeated  party ;  may  be  foreseen  by  those 
who  reflect  with  how  much  passion  every  dis- 
pute is  carried  on,  in  which  the  name  of  reli- 
gion can  be  made  to  mix  itself  9  much  more 
where  the  cause  itself  is  concerned  so  imme- 
diately as  it  would  be  in  this.  Or,  thirdly,  if 
the  state  appoint  the  ministers  of  religion,  this 
constitution  will  differ  little  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  religion ;  for  the  state 
will,  undoubtedly,  appoint  those,  and  those 
alone,  whoeerelic^ousopinions,or  rather  whose 
religions  denominations,  agree  with  its  own  | 
uuIms  it  be  thought  that  any  thing  would  be 
gained  to  religious  liberty  by  transferring  the 
choice  of  the  national  rdigion  from  the  le- 
gislature of  the  country,  to  the  magistrate 
who  administers  the  executive  government-^ 
The  only  plan  which  seems  to  render  the  kgal 
maintenance  of  a  clergy  practicable,  without 
the  legal  preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to 
otherB,is  that  of  an  experiment  which  is  said  to 
be  attempted  or  designed  in  some  of  the  new 
statesof  North  America.  Thenatureoftheplaa 
is  thus  described : — A  tax  is  levied  upon  the  in- 
habitants for  the  general  support  of  religion  | 
the  collestor  of  the  taxes  goes  round  with  are- 
gister  in  his  hand,  in  whidi  are  inserted,  at  the 
hesd  of  so  many  distinct  columns,  the  names  of 
the  several  religious  secu  that  are  professed  in 
the  country.  The  person  who  is  calied  upon  for 
the  assessment,  as  soon  as  he  has  paid  his 
quota,  subscribes  his  name  and  the  sum  in 
which  of  the  columns  he  pleases ;  and  the  a.i 
mount  of  what  is  collected  in  each  column  is 
paid  over  to  the  minister  of  that  denomina- 
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In  tUs  wAmm  H  U  not  left  lo  tbs  cp- 
ti6n  of  ^le  flolQeet,  ^Hi0ther  he  ^fnXi  oontnhiite, 
or  bow  much  heahaH  oentribate,  to  the  main- 
tennoa  of  a  C%riBtianininiutnr;  itlaonly  ra- 
femd  to  his  cfaoioa  to  determine  by  what  aect 
hsa  oontribntlon  diall  be  TBoeired.  The  above 
ammgement  is  tudoubtedly  the  best  that  has 
been  yropoeed  npon  this  principle ;  it  bears 
the  appearanee  of  HberaKty  and  jnstiee;  it 
nay  eontafai  some  mM  aidrantagea ;  never, 
iheless,  it  labonrt  under  inconTemendes  which 
-will  be  found,  I  think,  npoa  trial,  to  oveiba. 
lance  all  its  recommendationa.  It  is  scanely 
eompatible  with  that  which  is  the  first  requi. 
aite  in  an  ecclesiastical  eetabUshment^-Jtbe 
divinon  of  the  country  into  pariAie  of  a  oom- 
inodious  extent.  If  the  parishes  be  smatt,  and 
Biinisters  of  every  denominatbn  be  stationed 
In  each,  (which  thepfam  seema  toiuppoee,)  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  will  become  too 
burUieBsome  a  chai^ge  for  the  country  to  sup. 

r It.  If,  to  redaoe  the  OKpensev  the  districts 
enlarged,  the  place  of  assembling  will  often- 
times be  too  far  removed  from  therasidenoe  of 
the  persons  who  ought  to  resort  to  it.  Again: 
the  making  the  pecuniary  sucoest  Of  the  dif- 
ferent teadiers  of  religion  to  depend  on  the 
number  and  wealth  of  their  respective  ioDow. 
«rs,  would  naturally  generate  strifes  aAd  in- 
decMit  jealousies  amongst  them ;  as  well  as 
produce  a  polemicid  and  prosdyting  spirit, 
founded  in  or  mixed  with  views  of  private  gain, 
which  would  both  deprave  the  prindples  of 
tlie  deiigy,  and  distract  the  country  wiUi  end- 
less contentions. 

The  ai^gument,  then,  by  which  ecoMasti- 
eal  establishments  are  defended,  proceeds  by 
these  steps : — ^The  knowledge  and  profossion 
of  Christianity,  cannot  be  uphoMen  without  a 
dergy ;  a  clergy  cannot  be  supported  without  a 
l^gcd  provision ;  a  legal  provision  for  theclergy, 
cannot  be  constituted  without  the  preference 
df  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  rest :  and  the 
eoAGlution  wiU  be  conveniently  satisfkctory  in 
the  degree' in  which  the  truth  of  these  seve- 
fal  propositions  can  be  nuule  out. 

If  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish  a  na- 
tional religion,  that  is  to  say,  one  sect  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others ;  some  /wf,  by  which  the 
teachers  of  tiiat  sect  may  be  distinguished  from 
tiie  teadiers  of  different  sects,  appears  to  be 
an  indlspenbible  consequence.  The  existento 
of  such  an  establishment  supposes  it :  the  very 
notion  of  a  national  religion  includes  that  of 
4test. 

But  this  necessity,  which  is  real,  hath^  ao- 
(MmUng  to  the  fashion  of  human  affairs,  fur- 
nidied  to  ahnost  every  diurch  a  pretence  for 
extending,  midtiplying,  and  continuing,  such 
tests  beyond  what  the  occasion  justified.  For 
though  some  purposes  of  order  and  tranquH. 
Hty  may  be  answered  by  the  establishment  of 
creeds  and  confessions,  yet  theyare  at  all  times 
attended  witli  serious  inconrenienties  t  they 
diedt  inquiiy ;  they  viohite  Hbeity ;  they  in. 


m  tiia  flOMeienoas  of  the  flioi^,  hy  hold, 
ing  out  temptationa  topreWttieation  ;  hiewerar 
they  may  express  the  penmasion,  or  be  aooom* 
modated  to  the  controveisies  or  to  the  iears 
of  Uieage  in  which  they  are  compoaed,  in  pro- 
cess of  tone,  and  by  reason  of  the  cfaangea 
which  are  wont  to  take  place  in  the  judgment 
of  mankind  npon  religions  cubjeda,  they  ocne 
at  length  to  contradict  the  actual  opiniona  «f 
the  church,  whose  doctrines  they  profaas  to 
contain ;  and  they  oftaa  perpetuate  the  pro- 
scription  of  sects,  and  tenets,  from  whidi  any 
danger  haa  long  ceased  to  be  apprdiended* 

It  may  not  feUow  fkom  these  objections^ 
that  teats  and  snbscriptiona  ooght  to  be  nbo- 
lished :  but  it  follows,  that  they  ought  to  be 
made  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible ;  that  they 
should  be  adapted,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
varying  sentiments  and  ciromnstances  of  the 
church  in>vhich  they  are  received ;  and  that 
they  should  at  no  time  advance  one  step  far- 
ther than  some  subsisting  necessity  requires. 
If^  for  instance,  promises  of  oonfiirmity  to  the 
rites,  litufgy,and  oflices  of  the  diurch,  be  suflU 
dent  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship,  tben  inch  pro- 
mises  ought  to  be  looepted  in  ti^e  placeof  strict** 
er  subscriptions.  If  artides  of  pMoe,  aa  they 
are  called,  that  is,  engagements  not  to  preach 
certain  doctrines,  nor  to  revive  ontalb  oontro^ 
rersies,  would  «sdude  indecent  alteroationa 
amongst  the  national  dergy,  as  wdl  as  secure 
to  the  public  teaching  of  religion,  aa  mudi  of 
uniformity  and  quiet  as  u  necessary  to  edifi- 
cation ;  then  confesdons  of  faUh  ought  to  be 
converted  into  artides  of  peaca.  In  a  word, 
it  ought  to  be  holden  a  sufildent  reaaon  for 
relaxing  the  terms  of  subscription,  or  for  dhip- 
ping  any  or  all  of  the  artides  to  be  gubscribed, 
that  no  preteni  necesrity  requires  the  strict* 
ness  whidi  is  complained  of,  or  that  it  diould 
be  extended  to  so  many  points  of  doctrine. 

The  division  of  the  country  into  districts, 
and  the  stationing  in  each  district  a  teadief  of 
religion,  forms  the  substantial  part  of  every 
churdi  establishment.  The  varieties  tibat  have 
been  introduced  into  Ae  government  and  dis- 
dpline  of  different  chuithes,  are  of  inferior 
importance  when  compared  with  this,  in  whicU 
theyallagree.  Of Aese economical queMaons, 
none  seems  more  material  than  that  whidi  ha# 
been  long  agitated  in  the  reformed  diurdietf 
of  Christendom,  whether  a  parity  amongst  the 
dergy,  or  a  distinction  of  orders  in  the  minis- 
try, be  more  obndudve  to  the  general  ends  Of 
the  institution.  In  favlDUr  of  that  system  Whidk 
the  laws  of  this  country  have  preferred,  we 
may  allege  the  following  reasons  ;^-that  it  se- 
mres  tranquillity  and  subordination  amongtt 
the  deigy  ihemsd ves ;  that  it  corresponds  with 
the  gradatiana  of  rank  in  tivfl  life,  and  pro- 
rides  for  the  edification  of  each  rank,  by  sta- 
tioningin  each  an  orderof  dergy  of  ^cir  own 
dass  and  quality ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  same 
fund  prodooes  mora  efficty^iieth  aaan  «lhti«-i 
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HI  of  tidenti  to  aUff  iato  ili««3iimii, 
and  wftftfainiliisto^MiiiAiulr^ofthoiewko 
an  already  hi  it,  iHieii^istiibmed  mtopitan 
of  diflbroftt  valiie,  than  wkea  divMad  iaco 
aqiial  shares. 

After  tke  state  liaa  enoe  etCabUshed  a  par- 

tkolar  tyttem  of  fiuth  as  a  national  rdigton, 

a  qaesdon  will  soon  oeonr,  ooaeemiBg  tiie 

treatment  and  toleration  of  those  who  dittefU 

fimn  it.     This  <iasttion  Is  properly  preoed* 

ed  by  nnotber,  oonoeming  the  right  which 

the  eiYil  magistrate  poMenes  to  Interfere  In 

nattera  ef  idigion  at  aU  t  for,  although  this 

light  be  acknowledged  whikt  he  is  employed 

sokly  ta  pronriding  means  of  pnblle  instraetien, 

It  w^H  iHMbabif  be  disputed  f  Indeed  it  enr  has 

been,)  when  he  proceeds  to  infllet  penalties,  to 

impose  restraints  or  incapacities,  on  the  ec 

eoant  of  religions  distinctions.    They  who  ad- 

ant  no  oAer  Just  original  of  cirfl  goremment, 

^han  what  Is  founded  in  some  stl]ralation  with 

hs  sali^eeCs,  are  at  liberty  to  contend  that  the 

conoemsof  religion  were  eaeeptedout  of  the 

SDOial  oompaot  i  that,  in  an  aflair  which  can 

only  be  transacted  between  Ood  and  a  man's 

own  eenseieneei,  no  eonunission  or  authority 

was  ever  delagsted  to  die  emk  magistrate,  or 

coidd  indeed  be  transferred  £ram  thepenon 

himsdfto  any  odier.    We,  however,  who  hare 

wjeeUdtWe  theory,  because  we  eannot  discorer 

any  actual  contract  between  the  state  and  die 

people,  and  because  we  cannot  allow  any  ar. 

bitrary  fiction  to  be  made  the  foimdation  o( 

real  rights  and  of  real  obligations,  *nd  oor- 

idres  precluded  Awn  this  distinction.    The 

feasoning  which  dednoes  the  authority  of  civil 

govemmeat  from  the  will  of  Ood,  and  which 

eoHeots  that  will  from  public  expediency  alone, 

binds  us  to  the  unicscrred  conclusion,  that  die 

jurisiiction  of  the  magistrate  is  limited  by  no 

consideration  but  that  of  general  utfllty:  in 

plafaier  terms,  that  wfaatevw  be  the  subject  to 

be  legidated,  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  hiterfere 

whmevtr  his  interference,  in  its  general  tend^ 

eacy,  appears  to  be  conducive  to  the  common 

hunrest.    There  is  nothing  in  die  nature  of 

ndgfam,  as  suoh,  whioh  eaempts  it  flram  the 

anthority  of  the  legislator,  when  the  safety  or 

wilfefe  of  the  community  requires  his  inter. 

position.    It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  reli' 

gion,pertMningto  the  interests  of  a  lifetoeeine, 

Im  beyond  the  province  of  dvil  goremment, 

the  oAce  of  which  is  eondned  to  the  alTairs  of 

tUs  life.    But  in  reply  to  this  objecdeh,  it 

may  be  observed,  that  ii^en  die  laws  interfere 

even  in  rdiigion,  they  interfere  only  With 

temponk  ;  their  effects  terminate,  their  po^^er 

operates  only  upon  diese  righu  and  faiterests, 

which  confessedly  belong  to  thdr  disposaL 

The  acts  of  the  legiskture,  the  edicts  of  the 

prince,  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  cannot  af> 

feet  my  salradon :  nor  do  they,  without  die 

most  absurd  antiganoe,  pretend  to  any  such 

power:  bnttheymaydepriTemeof  liberty,  of 

property,  andereuHif  life'Hself,  en  aoeosmt  of 


myraBgleiii  aaid  however  I  may  eoiaqlain  of 
the  If^ttBtioe  of  the  sentence  by  wMeh  I  am 
oondemned,  I  cannotall^ge,thatthemagistrBte 
has  iransgiessed  the  boundaites  of  his  juns^ 
dMon;  because  die  property,  the  liberty,  and 
the  hfe  of  the  subject,  may  be  taken  away 
by  the  authority  of  the  laws,  for  any  remod 
whidi,  in  the  judgment  of  the  l^gislatQie^ 
renders  such  a  measuro  nocessary  to  die  oom«. 
wetfare.  Moleover,  as  the  precepu  of 
religion  may  ragcdate  att  the  oAces  of  life,  or 
may  be  so  construed  as  to  extend  to  all,  the 
esemptiOtt  of  rnigion  from  the  oontvnl  of  hn« 
bwsmight  eAMd  a  plea,  which  would  ex- 
clude dvil  goverummit  ftom  every  authority 
over  the  conduot  of  Its  sak»)eois.  Religioos 
liberty  Is,  1A»  citil  liberty,  not  an  immunity 
from  lesimint^  but  die  being  lestrained  by  no 
]aw,but  what  In  a  greater  degree  conducm  to 
the  paUie  welfeiv. 

Still  it  is  right  ^  to  obey  Ood  rather  than 
ML"  Notfamg  that  we  hare  said  encroaches 
upon  the  truth  of  this  sacred  and  undisputed 
a:  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  ordain^ 
and  the  obUgadon  of  the  subject  to  obey,  in 
matters  ofreligion,  may  be  rery  different;  and 
w91  be  so,  as  often  as  they  flow  from  opposite 
apprehensions  of  the  Divine  wilL  In  affairt 
that  are  properly  of  a  civil  nature,  in  ^  thd 
things  that  are  Cttsar^s,"  this  difTersDee  sel- 
dora  happens.  The  law  authorises  die  act 
which  it  enjoins ;  Revelation  being  either  n* 
lent  upon  the  subject,  or  referring  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  or  requiring  only  that  men 
aet  by  some  fixed  rule,  and  that  this  rule  ha 
established  by  competent  authority.  But  when 
human  laws  interpose  their  diracdon  in  mat* 
tars  of  religion,  by  iMctating,  for  example,  the 
object  or  the  mode  of  divine  worship;  bypro- 
hiblting  the  profession  of  some  ardoles  of  faith, 
and  by  exactmg  that  of  others,they  are  liable 
to  dash  with  what  private  persons  believe  to 
be  already  settled  by  precepts  of  Bevdatkm  i 
or  to  oontradiot  what  6od  hhnself,  they  think, 
hath  dedaied  to  be  true^  In  this  case,  on 
whichever  side  the  mistake  lies,  or  whatever 
]dea  the  state  may  allege  to  justify  its  edkt, 
the  subject  can  have  none  to  excuse  his  coas- 
pliance.  The  same  consideration  also  pohiti 
out  the  disdnotion,  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
state,  between  temporals  and  spirituals.  The 
magistrate  is  net  to  be  obeyed  in  temporahi 
mora  than  in  spirituals,  when  a  rapugnancy 
is  perceived  between  his  commands  and  lay 
eredited  matilfestadons  of  die  Divine  wi&i 
but  sudh  repugnancies  ara  much  less  Ittely  ta 
arise  in  one  case  than  die  other. 

When  we  grant  diat  it  is  htwful  fot  the 
magistnte  to  hiterfere  in  religion  as  eiten  ai 
his  interference  appears  to  him  to  conduce,  In 
ita  general  tendency,  to  die  pubUo  happhiess  i 
it  may  be  argued,  fnm  dds  ooncession,  dfat 
sfaiee  salvadon  is  the  highest  Inteiestof  man* 
kiAl,  and  since,  consequently,  to  advance  Ao^ 
is  to  piofiaote  the  publio  ha^ihMM  In  t>M  best 
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way,  fend  lA  tliA  gitetMt  degree^  in  whidi  it 
OKD.  be  promoted,  it  f<^WB,  that  it  is  not  <m» 
ly  the  right,  hat  the  duty,  of  every  magietiate 
invested  with  supreme  power,  to  enforce  up- 
on his  subjects  the  reception  of  that  rdigioa 
which  he  deems  most  acceptable  to  Ood;  and 
to  enforce  it  by  such  methods  as  may  appear 
most  effectual  for  the  end  proposed,  A  popish 
king,  for  example,  who  should  believe  that  sal- 
vation is  not  attsinable  out  of  the  precincts  of 
the  Romish  church,  would  derive  a  right  from 
our  principles  ^not  to  say  that  he  would  be 
bound  by  them)  to  employ  the  power  with 
whiditheoonstitutionintrusted  him,  and  which 
power,  in  absolute  monarchies,  commands  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  every  subject  of  the  em- 
pire,  in  reducing  his  people  within  that  com- 
munion. We  confess  that  this  consequence  is 
inferred  from  the  principles  wo  have  laid  down 
concerning  the  foundation  of  dvil  authority, 
not  without  the  resemblance  of  a  regular  de- 
duction :  we  confess  also  that  it  is  a  condu. 
sion  which  it  behoves  us  to  dispose  of ;  because, 
if  it  really  follow  from  our  theory  of  govern- 
ment, the  theory  itself  ought  to  be  given  up. 
Now  it  win  be  remembered,  that  the  terms  of 
our  proposition  are  these : — *'^  That  it  is  law- 
<'  fill  for  the  magistrate  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
^  fairs  of  religion,  whenever  his  interference 
^  appears  to  him  to  conduce,  by  its  general 
**  tendency,  to  the  public  happiness."  The 
clause  at  ^  general  tendency,'*  when  this  rule 
oomes  to  be  applied,  will  be  found  a  very  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  direction.  It  obliges  tbs 
magistrate  to  reflect,  not  only  whether  the  re- 
ligion which  he  wishes  to  propagate  amongst 
hb  subjects,  be  that  which  will  best  secure  their 
eternal  welfare ;  not  only,  whether  the  me- 
thods he  employs  be  likely  to  effectuate  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  religion ;  but  also  upon  this 
farther  <iuestion :  Mliether  the  kind  <^  inter, 
ferenoe  which  he  is  about  to  exercise,  if  it  were 
adopted  as  a  common  maxim  amongst  states 
and  princes,  or  received  as  a  general  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  government  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, would,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  the  mass 
of  instances  in  whichhis  example  might  be  imi. 
tated,  conduce  to  the  furtherance  of  human 
salvation.  IfthemBgistrate,forezampIe,  should 
think  that,  although  the  application  of  Ms  pow- 
er  might,  in  the  instance  concerning  which  he 
deliberates,  advance  the  true  reh'gion,  and  to- 
gether with  itf  the  happiness  of  his  people,  yet 
that  the  same  engine,  in  other  hands,  who 
might  assume  the  right  to  use  it  with  the  like 
pretensions  of  reason  and  authority  that  he 
himself  alleges,  would  more  frequently  shut 
ont  truth,  and  obstruct  the  means  of  salva- 
tion; he  would  be  bound  by  this  opinion,  still 
admitting  public  utility  to  be  the  supreme  rule 
of  his  conduct,  to  refrain  from  expedients, 
which,  whatever  particular  effects  he  may  ex- 
pect  from  them,  are,  in  their  general  opera- 
tion, dangerous  or  hurtfaL  If  there  be  any 
diificulty  in  the  subject,  it  arises  from  that 


wfaieh  is  the  canse  of  every  diflcalty  in  mo* 
rals ;  the  oompetitioa  of  partioolar  and  ge- 
neral oonaequences;  OK,  what  is  the  same  things 
the  sabmiasimi  of  one  general  rule  to  another 

rule  whidi  is  still  more  generaL 

Bearing  then  in  jmai  that  it  is  the  i^Mwr- 
a/ tendency  of  the  measure,  or,  in  other  words; 
the  effects  which  would  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure  hangfftmerally  adopted,  that  fixes  upon  it 
the  character  of  rectitude  or  injustice;  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  what  is  thedsgree  and  the  sort 
of  interference  of  secular  laws  in  matters  of 
rehgion,  which  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
public  luq>piness.  There  are  two  maxims  which 
will  in  a  great  measure  regulate  our  oonda- 
sions  upon  this  head.  The  first  is,  that  any 
form  of  Christianity  is  better  than  no  religion 
at  all !  the  second,  that,  of  different  systems' 
of  faith,  that  is  the  best  which  is  the  truest. 
The  first  of  these  positions  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, when  we  reflect  that  every  sect  and  mo- 
dification of  Christianity  holds  out  the  happi- 
ness and  misery  of  another  life,  as  dependuig 
chiefly  upon  the  practice  of  virtue  or  of  vice 
in  this;  and  that  the  disdnctioiks  of  virtue 
and  vice  are  nearly  the  same  in  alL  A  per- 
son who  acts  under  the  impression  of  thesa 
hopes  and  fears,  though  combined  with  many 
errors  and  superstitions,  is  more  likely  to  ad- 
vance both  the  public  happiness  and  his  own, 
than  one  who  is  destitute  of  all  expectation  ef 
a  future  account.  The  latter  proposition  is 
founded  in  the  consideration,  that  the  princi- 
pal importance  of  religion  consists  in  iu  influ- 
ence upon  the  fate  and  condition  ef  a  future 
existeno&  This  influence  belongs  only  to  that 
religion  whidi  comes  from  God.  A  political 
religion  may  be  framed,  which  shall  embTaoe 
the  purposes,  and  describe  the  duties  of  poli- 
tical society  perfectly  well;  but  if  it  be  notde- 
liv^^  by  Ood,  what  assurance  does  it  afford, 
that  the  dedsions  of  the  Divine  judgment  will 
have  any  rf^gard  to  the  rules  whidi  it  contains? 
By  a  man  who  acts  with  a  view  to  a  future  judg- 
ment, the  authority  of  a  religion  is  the  first 
thing  inquired  after ;  a  religion  which  wants 
authority,  with  him  wants  every  thing.  Since 
then  this  authority  appertains,  not  to  the  re« 
ligion  which  is  most  commodious,— to  the  re- 
ligion  whidi  is  most  sublime  and  efficadousr— 
to  the  religion  which  suits  best  with  the  form» 
or  seems  most  calculated  to  uphold  the  power 
and  stability,  of  dvil  government,-  but  only 
to  that  religion  whidi  comes  from  God  ;  we 
are  justified  in  pronouncing  the  true  religion 
by  its  very  tntth^  and  independently  of  idl  con- 
siderations of  tendendes,  aptnesses,  or  any 
other  intemsl  qualities  whatever,  to  be  uni- 
versally the  best. 

From  the  first  proposition  follows  this  infe- 
rence, that  when  the  state  enables  its  subjects 
to  learn  tome  form  of  Christianity,  by  distri- 
buting teachers  of  a  religious  system  through- 
out the  country,  and  by  providing  A>r  the  main- 
tenance of  these  teaehers  at  the  public  ex- 
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enfotaM  nuh  ii^uiietions^  Is  advene  to  die 
progren  of  tnith  ^  fonsnmcfa  as  it  causes  that 
io'be  fixed  lyy  one  set  of  men,  at  one  ttm^i^ 
wldA  is  iBadilietter,and  wi^mndiixiore  pro- 
Infapity  of  SQOoess,  left  to  the  independent  add 
pr^gsiBBslve  inquiry  of  separate  individuak. 
Truth  rssnltt  frem  diseusrion  and  from  eon. 
troversy;  is  iuTestigatcd  bythe  labours  and  ra. 
seardies  of  private  persons.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, pohibits  these,  obstruets  that  industry 
and  that  Uberty,  which  it  is  the  oommen  iti- 
tersst  of  mankind  to  promote.  In  i 
aa  ia  o*her  subjects,  truth,  if  left  to  itself ,  1 
alnost  always  obtam  the  asoendency.  Ifdif. 
liBt«nt  religl»ii8  be  professed  in  die  same  coua- 
try,  and  the  minds  of  men  remafai  imfetterad 
and  unawed  by  intimidations  of  kw,  ^t  f». 
ligkm  which  is  founded  in  maxims  of  tttmoa 
and  oedibility,  wiH  gradually  gain  over  the 
other  to  it.  1  do  not  mean  that  men  will  for. 
mally  renoonoe  their  ancient  religion,  but  that 
they  win  adopt  into  it  the  mora  rational  do^ 
trines,  the  improvements  and  discoveries  «f 
th«  neighbouring  sect ;  by  which  mean*  the 
worse  religioin,  without  the  ceremony  of  are- 
formation,  win  insensibly  assimilate  itself  fo 
the  better.  If  popery,  for  instance,  and  prv- 
teetanism,  were  permitted  to  dwril  quietly  to- 
gather,  papists  night  not  become  ptotestants 
(for  the  nameiaoooamonly  the  last  this^  tlat 
is  changed*,)  but  they  would  become  more* 
enlightened  and  informed ;  they  would  byUu 
tie  and  little  inoovporate  into  their  creed  many 
of  the  tenets  of  protestantism,  as  well  as  im. 
bibe  a  portion  of  its  spirit  and  moderation. 

The  justice  and  expediency  of  toleration  we 
fouBd  primarily  in  iteoondudveiiess  to  truth, 
and  in  the  superior  value  of  trutfarto  that  of 
any  other  quality  which  a  religion  can  pot* 
sees:  this  is  theprineipal  argument;  but  there 
are  some  auxiliary  considerations,  too  impor. 
tant  to  be  omitted.  The  confining  ef  the  sub. 
ject  to  the  rdigion  of  the  states  isa  needless 
vioibtkm  of  natural  liberty,  and  is  an  instamto 
in  which  constraint  is  always  grievous.  Per. 
seoution  prodiueee  no  sincere  conviction,  ndr 
any  zeal  diange  of  opinion;  eatheoontrory, 
it  vitiatee  the  pnbHc^morBls^  br  driving  meh 
toprevasication;  and  commonly  ends  in  a  gtt. 
neral-  though  secret  infidelity,  by  imposing, 
under  the nameof  revealed  rdigion,  systema 
of  doetrine  which  men  cannot  believe,  and 
darer  not  examiner  finally,  it  disgraces  Ihb 
character,  and  wounds  the  repotation  <ifChris- 
tiooHy'itssif^  by  making  it  the  author  of  op. 

Under  the  idea  of  reHgious  tolsratioA,  I  ttf- 
dude  the  toleration  of  dl  bodu  of  serious  ai^. 
gnmentatiosi  t  but  I  deen»it  ne  infringement 
of  rdigknie  Uberty,  to  rsstndn  thednralation 
of  ridicule,  inveetiTe^  and  mockery,  upon  re* 

«  WoqM  wo  let  tb9iMMrftMid,  wsudght  oftn  at- 
tract  men,  without  tbeir  petoelvlnglk  much mucr  tP 
ouncivca,  tlum.  If  Chey  <nd  paroshrt  %  they  wMM  V» 
~"       toe — 


s  4  .tliAt  is,  in^iwer  terms,  when  the  kws 
miMith  a  national  religion,  they  ecierdse  a 
power  and  an  interferanoe,  whidi  am  Ukdyi 
m  their  ceneral^  tendencqr,  topramote  the  in. 
tenet  of  mankind ;  for,  even  supposing  the 
specSea  of  Chriatianity  which  the  laws  patron. 
ise  to  beerroncoiMand  corrupt,  yet  when  the 
optioa  lies  between  this  rdigion.  ^ad  no  rdi- 
^on  at  all,  (which  would  be  the  ecmtcquenoe 
of  kaving  the  people  without  any  pubUc  means 
of  instruction,  or  any  regular  cdebratioxi  of 
the  offices  of  Christianity,)  our  proportion 
teadies  us  that  the  former  alternative  is  ooq. 
stantly  to  be  preferred. 

But  after  the  right  of  the  magistrate  toes, 
tahlish  a  particular  rdigion  has  been,  upon  this 
prindple,  admitted ;  a  doubt  sometimes  pre. 
senu  itself^  whether  the  rdigion  which  he 
oo^t  to  establidi,  be  that  wmch  he  himsdf 
prdeases,  or  that  which  he  observes  to  prevail 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  people.  Now 
whea  we  omaider  this  question,  with  a  view 
to  the  formation  of  a  general  rule  ufoa  Uie 
subject,  (which  view  a£>ne  can  iiimish  a  just 
solution  of  the  doubt,)  it  must  be  assumed  to 
be  an  equal  chance  whether  of  the  two  rdi. 
gr^t  ftftn tains  mffra  ftf  truth ,  that  of  thn  ma 
gistrate,  or  that  of  the  people.  The  chaooe 
then  that  is  left  to  troth  being  equal  upon 
botli  suppositions,  the  remaining  considero- 
tiou  win  be,  from  which  arrangement  more 
efficacy  can  be  expected ;— from  an  order  of 
men  appointed  to  teach  die  people  their  own 
rdigion,  or  to  convert  them  to  another  ?  In 
my  opinion,  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  former  sdieme ;  and  this  opinion,  if  it  be 
assented  to,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  raagis. 
trate,  in  the  choice  of  the  rdigion  which  he 
cstsldishes,  to  consult  the  faith  of  the  Bation, 
rather  than  his  own. 

The  case  also  of  dissenters  must  be  deter, 
mined  by  the  prindples  just  now  stated.  TV- 
leration  it  of  two  kinds ;  the  allowing  to  dis- 
senters the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise 
of  thdr  rdigion,  but  with  an  erdusion  from 
oAoes  of  trust  mod  emohiment  in  the  state ; 
which  is  a  pmrtitU  toleration :  and  the  admit- 
ting them,  without  distinction,  to  aU  the  dvil 
privileges  and  capadties  of  other  dtisens; 
which  is  a  compUU  toleration.  The  expedi- 
ency of  toleration,  and  consequently  the  right 
of  every  dtizen  to  demand  it,  as  far  as  rdates 
to  liberty  of  conscience^  and  the  claim  of  being 
protected  in  the  free  and  safe  profession  of  his 
re%io%  is  dedudble  from  the  ttctmd  of  those 
propodtions  which  we  have  delivered  as  the 
ntmnds  of  our  conclusions  upon  the  subject. 
That  ptopodtiou  osserU  truUi,  and  truth  in 
the  abstract,  to  be  the  supreme  perfection  of 
ev«ry  religion.  The  advancement,  consequent- 
ly. Olid  discovery  of  truth,  is  that  end  to  whidi 
all  regulations  «^mfyTT^if»g  rdigion  ought  prin- 
dpoUy  to  be  adapted.  Now,  every  speaes  of 
inuwonoe  which  eijoins  suppression  and  n< 
bnes^  and  every  species  of  penecution  which 
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UgimumibjMtts  beMOMdiis  _ 
ii^  appUct  Boldy  to  the  puriont, 

.  jn^«int,  ud  oontMninaitfli  tib0 

[cfitsxwdwf;  hai  no  tendanej  wliiit«?«r  to 
airitt  either  tiie  InveitigAtiaa  or  tiie  Imprai-. 
•ionof  truth:  on  the  oontnoy,  whilst  it  ftsyt 

.  noit  to  d^itiiigniA  betwean  the  antfaofity  of 

.aiffenntnU^ona,  it  daMroya  alike  te'  ' 
vnoeofaD. 

Canceraing  the  adinf  wJon  of  diwantert  Irom 
the  aataldisbBd  laUgion  to  oflkee  and  eaiploy- 
nanta  in  the  poblio  aarrloa,  (which  is  neeas- 
•ary,  to  lander  tolentioa  oem^UHs)  doubcs 

.  bava  bean  antartained,  with  some  ^paaianoa 
afrnwon  It  is  possible  that  sodi  rsUgions 
cpiaioos  nay  be  hoUeD,  as  aiavftteEly  inODtt- 

^yatible  with  the  necesiary  Ainctioiis  of  dvil 
Maniiiiant;  and  which  opinions  consayiant- 
Jf  disqualily  those  who  maintain  them  from 
fan— <ft*«"g  any  sliave  in  its  adininJsttation. 
Tliera  have  bean  enthnsiasu  who  hdd  that 
CSMatianity  has  abolishad  all  distination  oT 
iwopaity,  and  that  she  enjoins  upon  her  foU 

.JOsraraaoommvnityof  goods.   With  what  to- 

.Isnible  propriety  oonld  ona  of  this  seat  be  ap. 
jNoittted  a  Jndge  ore  magiatraie,  iduise  oOoa 

.bis  to  deoide  upon  qnastioas  of  piivata  ri|^ 

.and  topiDtaatmentn  theeBcinaivBettJoyiDant 
af  their  propaprtT?  XtwouldbeeipHdlyabsaid 
%p  intrust  a  nifitary  nsaswsii^  to  a  Qoaker, 

'  who  bslievBS  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  Gospel  to 
up  arms.    This  is  possUe ;  thereforait 


^cannot  be  laid  down  as  an  antversBl  truth,  that 
.vdigian  is  not,  in  ita  aacnre,  a  oaose  wUdi 
wiU  justify  enclDsion  from  pttbUoaniploymflnts. 
Vhen  we  eiamine,  howBrei^  the  aeota  of  j  prates,  the  pxofessors  of  t$[at  rsHgion  may 


Chnstianaty  which  aetnally  pravail  In  the 
.irorid,  we  must  ooofiess  that,  wiUi  the  sin^ 
.CMsption  of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  we  find  no 
Moot  ia  ^y  of  themwhidiincapacitaaBs  men 
.Cor  the  servioe  of  the  state.  It  has  indeed 
.been  asserted^  that  dboordaney  of  religions, 
.mmk  supposing  caoh  ridigiohto  be  free  from 
pnyervon  that  afieot  the  safety  or  the  eondnct 
.«f  gorernment,  is  enough  to  render  man  uniit 
to  act  togather,  in  public  stations.  Butupon 
what  aiguiuent,  ;^  upon  what  eaperienoa,  is 
jihis  asaartUm  founded  ?  I  perosive  no  reason 
.why  man  oi  differsnt  raUgious  persuasions 
msfynataitupon  the  same  bmch,  deUberatein 
the  same  ooundl,  or  ilg^  in  the  same  ranks, 
«s  wall  as  anon  of  TBiioas  or  opposite  opinions 
upon  any  controTerted  topio  eif  natural  phi* 
Joeophy,  hiatory,  or  ethias. 
.  There  are  tirojdstasm wUch  tastJaws are 
wont  to  be  Sfppliad,  and  in  whichy  if  in  any, 
they  may  be  defandeA.  One  is,  iriieKe  two  or 
Aora  rdigiona  9xt  contending  for  eetafalish. 
»ent  (  and  where  there  appeaia  no  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  contest,  but  by  giving 
40  one  reHgioa  sudi  a  Redded  si^enorityin 
the  legislature  and  goremment  of  the  ooun- 

S,  as  to  soQirs  it  against  danger  from  any 
er.  I  own  that  I  should  assent  to  this  pie- 
cautiott  with  many  scruples.    If  the  disaea- 


ai 

ty  of  Ae  people;  llie  aetahMshment  itself  ong^ 
to  be  alteied  er  qnaHfied.  If  there  exiais  am* 
ongst  the  diffsrent  aeota  «f  the  ooontry  audi 
a  parity  of  nttndMra^  interest,  and  poweri  aa  to 
render  the  preference  of  one  eect  to  tho  rest, 
and  the  chaloe  of  that  seat,  •  matter  of  hanr. 
doussueewsj  and  of  doiAtfal  dection,  aoBoe 
plm  similar  to  that  wMd&  is  meditated  in 
North  America,  and  wUcb  we  have  deaorib. 
ed  in  a  preceAng  part  of  thevresent  dh^iter, 
though  eneomberad  with  |^«at  dificolties, 
may  perhaps  suit  better  with  iSiis  divided  state 
of  pi]3dic  c^nion,  than  any  constitution  of  a 
national  churoh  whatever.  In  all  other  eitna. 
tions,  die  establishment  wffl  be  strong  enough 
to  mdntdn  itsdf.  However,  if  a  test  be  ap. 
plicaUe  with  justice  upon  tfeas  prindpie  at  aH, 
it  ought  to  be  applied  in  Togil  govenunents, 
to  the  diief  ma^^strate  himself,  whose  power 
might  otherwise  overthrow  or  dumge  the  es- 
tablidied  religion  of  the  country,  fai  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  and  sentiments  of  die  peopla 
The  second  case  of  ecdttsioii,  and  in  whkh, 
I  think,  the  meesure  is  more  easily  vindicat- 
ed, is  ^t  of  a  country  in  winch  some  dissf- 
leedon  to  the  subsisting  government  happens 
to  be  connected  with  cnrtdn  rdigiooa  disdne- 
tions.  The  state  Undoubtedly  has  a  right  to 
refuse  its  power  and  its  eonfidenoe  to  tSuMe 
who  sedt  hs  destruction.  Wherefore,  if  the 
generality  of  any  neligtoos  sect  entertain  dis- 
podtions  hostile  to  &  constitudon,  and  if 
government  liave  no  odier  way  of  knowing 
Its  enemies  than  by  the  rdigion  whadi  they 


juedy  be  eocduded  fh»i  cOces  of  trust  and  au- 
thority. But  even  here  it  shoidd  be  observ- 
ed, diat  it  is  not  against  die  rdigion  diet  go- 
vemment  diutt  its  doors,  but  againat  dioss 
politiod  prind|^  wlddi,  however  Indepen- 
dent they  may  be  of  anv  artide  of  rdigious 
lidih,  die  members  of  diat  communion  ars 
found  in  fi»t  to  hdd.  Nor  would  the  l^gis. 
later  make  rdigious  teneta  the  test  of  men's 
inclinations  towards  the  st^  if  he  oonid  dis- 
cover any  other  that  was  equdly  eertfin  and 
notorious^  Thus,  if  the  membos  of  the  Ro- 
nddi  churdi,  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the 
interests,  or  maintdn  the  right,  of  a  foreign 
pretender  to  die  crown  of  these  kingdoms  { 
and  if  there  be  no  way  of  distinguishing  those 
who  do  from  those  who  do  not  TOtain  such 
dangerous  prejudioes  \  government  is  well 
warranted  fai  fencing  out  the  whole  sect  from 
dtuations  of  trust  and  power.  But  even  in 
this  example,  it  is  not  to  popery  that  the  lau!B 
object,  but  to  popery  as  the  mark  of  jfodilt- 
ism;  an  equivocd  indeed  andfdladoua  mark, 
but  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  that 
can  be  devised.  But  then  it  should  be  nsmem* 
bered,  that  as  the  connection  between  popery 
and  jacobitism,  whidi  is  the  sole  cause  of  suspi- 
don  and  die  sole  justification  of  those  sevsra. 
and  jealous  laws  whidtjiave  bean  enacted 
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1km  flMdiuviof  rel^loaB  tenets,  the  only  orime 
■Ml  the  cmW  danger  of  wfaUk  eoniist  in  their 
fieiiiiiiwl  nWMifW  HithtfaefamerP  Why,  for 
■hould  a  man  be  leqaived  to  re- 
,  before  he  be  admit- 
)  in  the  ttate,  when  it  miglit 
I  to  be  mUdmt  that  he  ak^ine  the  pre* 
ft  Tli«ieeMbattw«aimren  thatom 
ie  givon  t»  the  objeetlfln  which  thia  qoestion 
eaMriae  t  tet,  tiiat  it  is  not  opinions  wUofa 
ihekwaf(nr,  so mnuh as  incHnations ;  and^ 
IhatpolitiealiiMiKaatieBearBnotsoeaBaiydetegU 
ei  bf  tke  aAnaadoB  ^  denial  of  any  abstraet 
yesfioiftiisa  hs  peiltieB,  as  by  the  discovery  of 
lie  leligpeae  «nfd  witii  whieb  they  are  wont 
•Dbevakedt—^sesndly,  that  when  men  re. 
wwi—e  their  iclgieny  theyeoBBmonly  quit  all 
esnwwilun  wtA  the  msmbers  of  thechnroh 
lAeyhavolsfti  diat  chnieh  no  leqgsr 
>  or  firjendship  firoas  themi 
•pofsons  mj^t  Hf>«^ifttt 
Bsa  flf  tnutand  andiority, 
t  aanrtaoM,  and  yet  re. 
I  Ibr  the  intersBip  of  the 
„  laacttaiAfaiidieyeontlnnedaabe.. 
lonr.  By  which  means,  0Df«nDMi  would 
■Mnetfaes  And,  tkonrii  it  could  «ot  aoeose 
ihe  iadivUnel,  wlism  it  hwl  ressiTed  into  its 
Mrvksyof  disaftettoto  thecavfl  eetaUiih* 
mart,  yet  that,  iktaoA  hhn,  it  had  oommn. 
■imfad  thosid  and  iaJhenes  of  a  powerfai  sta> 
r  wlm  were  hostile  to  the  oen- 
I  answen,  however,  we  pare- 
The  meaeore  cer^ 
fc  ba  drfsnded  at  all,  esospt  where 
I  between  osrtein  ebiund- 
ens  ptindples  in  poHtks,  and  certain  teneu  in 
^  'Byisneeily  imiv«nal|  in  which  case,  it 
I  Utile  didfarence  to  the  sobseriber,  who- 


r  iIm  test  be  nUfioas  cr  politioal »  and  the 
Imt  better  secoied  by  the  one 


cfdvB 


of  onirwwfaaficnof  ihesef^ 

by  irtiiflh  owyutsraBrence 

in  msttSTi  of  leHgion 

tried,  is  ddst  *«  Thet a compra- 


I  fh»k  the  cstahKihw!  chnrdh, 
^  widMibt  any  other  limitation  or  CKception, 
**  ten  what  arisss  from  the  oof^junction  of 
'^  dBDfMMs  iNolitisaldiapodtione  with  certain 


f  appests  to  be,  not  only  the 
meet  Jnst  and  liberal,  bat  the  wismt  snd 
-*  safest  system,  which  a  state  can  adopt;  in- 
^  asmndi  as  it  nnites  the  several  perfltetiona 
^*  which  a  religious  constitution  ought  to  aim 
^  at  :-l.l]berty  of  conscience,  with  means  of 
^«  instruction  I  the  progress  of  t^d^  with  die 
««peeeecf  sodetyi  the  right  of  ivivatejudes 
«"  mcM,  with  the  care  of  the  pohHo  safety/' 
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prsfsmers  of  that  rri||alnn,  was  ae. 
He  origin,  eo  prchS^  it  wffl  be 
inilsduAticBi  and  that 

dayhmg. 

renders  them  no- 

to  the  preesrvaticB  of  pohlie  tranquil. 

Alberall,  k  mayheedndi  Why  should  not 

his  test  ogaiaet  the  pbU. 

iylselKsinsetnw  whiA  he  wishes  to 

iter  them  through 

CHAPTER  XL 

or  TormLATioM  axj>  ntoviszov  r  Ajro  or 
AAnzcui.Tuss  ioTB  coioixjict,  AH  sua* 

SBnyiEKT  THEUETO. 

The  fiael  view  of  all  raticoalpclitice  is,  to 
prodnoe  the  gteatest  quantity  ctf  hiq)pincss  in 
a  given  tnct  of  country.  Therisfaes,BtEeng^ 
and  gbrycf  natione;  the  topim  which  histtK 
ry  eebbiates,  and  which  alone  afaaost  engi^ 
the  ptaism  and  possess  the  edmuatiQli  of  maub 
kind;  have  no  value  farAar  then  as  dieyc 
tribute  to  this  end.  When  thev  interfeiowith 
it,  they  are  evils,  and  not  the  Jem  zeal  fer  the 
splendour  that  surrounds  thcDL 

Seocndly  t  although  we  ^eek  cfcomiuuui* 
ties  as  of  ssntient  beings  ;  althouc^  we  a». 
oribe  to  them  happinem  and  misery,  denrss» 
iaterests^  and  paisians ;  nothiug  zeaDy  eaiel 
or  feels  but  tedMMSi.  The  happiness  of  a 
people  is  msde  up  of  the  happiness  of  single 
i  and  the  qyaniity  of  happineBs  i 
livaonted  by  ineraeslng  the  num 
ofdiei 


only  boaogyionted  by  ineraeslng  i 

penipieBt%  orthe  pleasum  of  their  peiw 


Thirdly  s  Metwithetandfaif  that  diveimtvcr 
conditioa,  eepeoielly  difiersnt  degrsm  cf  pfeii- 
ty,  fiwedmn,  and  security,  grmtly  vary  tho 
quantity  of  happiness  enjoyed  bv  the  semo 
number  of  individuala;  and  notwiihetandiiy 
that  CKtreBM  cases  may  be  found,  cf  humatt 
beings  eo  gaUed  by  the  rigours  of  slavery,  tint 
the  incrsaso  of  nmnbsrs  is  only  the  aai^Mflea* 
tion  of  missrv  I  vet,  within  certain  limits,  and 
within  those  Jtmks  to  whick  civil  life  is  divee. 
sified  under  the  tcvq>erato  governments  thai 
obtain  in  Europe,  it  may  be  afBnaed,  I  think, 
with  certainty,  that  the  quantity  of  happlnese 
produced  in  any  given  district,  «s>Sm*  depend* 
lyon  the  number  of  inhabitants,  that»  in  com* 
parfa^  a4|oinlog  periods  in  the  saDBO  eoumry^ 
the  coDeotivo  hapiames  will  bo  aeaiiy  in  the 
eaact  praporticB  of  tibe  mMberst  that  le, 


the  numbffr  of  fahaWtants  will  produce  doiw 
Ustheq^ieati|gr^luppinMet  in  diatant  po* 
liods,  and  diweBt  oountries»  under  grsal 
'  ^  grmt  dissfaniUtude  of  civil  condl« 
ticD,^  although  the  pn^rtion  cf  ei\ioymeat 
may  fall  mudi  riicrt  cf  that  of  the  nttmben» 
yet  still  .any  considoraUe  OTseei  of  numbevo 
will  usually  carry  with  it  a  pceponderatictt  oC 
hiqipuiess ;  that,  at  least,  it  may  and  ought 
to  be  sMuiPiH,  in  all  pi?lftiwJ  delikerstiefM^ 
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that  a  kiger  poitiOB  ai  happbiMi  it  en^ed 
femoDgst  <m  penons,  ponwiing  the  maiit  of 
iMalthy  labntence,  than  can  be  produoed  by 
Jht  peraona,  under  every  advantage  of  power, 
affluence,  and  hixury. 

From  these  prindplea  it  foQowi,  that  the 
eoantity  of  happineis  in  a  given  diitriot,  al- 
ttooj^  it  ia  poe^hle  it  nay  be  increaaed,  the 
number  of  ^"1«^m^ii*^  remaining  the  same,  is 
diiefly  and  most  naturally  affected  by  altera, 
tion  of  the  ntunbers  t  that,  consequently,  the 
decay  of  population  is  the  greatest  evil  that  a 
state  can  suffer ;  and  the  improvement  of  it, 
the  object  which  ought,  in  ^  countries,  to  be 
aimed  at,  in  preference  to  every  other  political 
piurpose  whatsoever. 

The  importance  of  population,  and  the  su- 
periority of  <l  to  every  other  national  advan- 
tage, are  points  necessary  to  be  inculcated,  and 
to  be  understood;  inasmwh  as  fiidse  estimates, 
or  lantastio  notions,  of  national  grandeur,  are 
perpetually  drawing  the  attention  of  states- 
men and  Iqgislaton  from  the  care  of  this, 
which  is,  at  all  times,  the  tnie  and  absolute 
interest  of  a  country :  for  which  reason,  we 
have  stated  these  pomts  with  unusual  forma- 
lity. We  will  confess,  however,  that  a  oom- 
petitioii  cftn  seldom  arise  between  the  ad- 
vancement of  population  and  any  measure  of 
•ober  utility ;  because,  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs,  ifhatever,  lA  any  way, 
eontiibutes  to  make  a  people  happier,  tends  to 
tender  them  more  nmnerooi. 

In  the  fecundity  of  the  human,  as  of  every 
other  spedes  of  animals,  nature  has  provided 
for  an  indefinite  multipUostdon.  Mankind 
have  increased  to  their  present  number  from 
asinj^  pair ;  the  offiipTing  of  early  marriages, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  procreation,  do  more 
than  TC»laoe  the  parents :  in  countries,  and 
nnder  circumstances  very  fayourable  to  sub- 
iietence,  the  population  has  been  doubled  in 
the  spdoe  of  twenty  years  ^  the  havoc  occasion- 
ed by  wars,  earthquakes,  famine,  or  pesti- 
lence, is  usually  repaired  in  a  short  time.-^ 
These  indications  sufficiently  demonstrate  the 
tendency  of  nature,  in  the  human  spedes,  to 
a  continual  increase  of  its  numbers.  It  be- 
comes,  therefore,  a  question  that  may  reason- 
ably  be  propounded,  what  are  the  ceuses  whidi 
confine  or  chedc  the  natural  proglreas  of  tUs 
multiplication?  And  the  answer  which  first 
nresente  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  the  inqoirtr 
is,  that  the  population  of  a  country  must  stop 
when  the  country  can  maintain  no  more,  that 
is,  when  the  inhaMtants  are  sbeady  so  nu- 
merous as  to  eihaust  all  the  provision  which 
the  eoa  can  be  made  to  produce.  This,  how- 
ever, though  an  insuperable  bar,  will  seldom 
be  found  to  be  ihai  whidi  actually  checks  the 
progress  of  population  in  any  country  of  the 
world ;  because  the  number  of  Iftie  people  have 
•  seldom,  in  any  cOuliiry,  arrived  at  this  limit, 
er  even  approached  to  it.  The  fertility  of  the 
grovady  in  temperate  tegions,  Is  capable  cf 


being  impro^  by  oulttvatiflai  to  an  < 
ediidb  ia  unknown ;  mudi,  however^ 
the  stale  ef  improvement  in  anyo 
Eerope.  In  our  owh,  i^ddi  hoUa  s 
first  place  in  the  knowledge  and 
ment  of  agricoltuxe,  let  it  only  be 
that  everv  field  in  Ei^^and,  of  the  i 
ginal  quality  with  timse  in  the  nai|^UM«diood 
of  the  mefen^wlia,  aaid  eonseqoentfy  eapablaef 
the  same  fertility,  were  by  a  like  maouigeaeBt 
made  to  yisld  an  equal  prodnoa;  and  it  nay 
be  asserted,  I  believe  with  tnith,  that  the 
quantity  of  human  provision  laiaed  in  theis^ 
land  would  be  increased  fivefold.  The  twe 
prindples,  therefine,  upon  which  popoiaiion 
seems  primarily  to  depend,  the  fecundity  efte 
species,  and  the  capadty  of  the  aoil,  wooldin 
most,  perfai^  ip  aH  countries,  esiaUe  it  to  p»a. 
ceed  mmsh  fiuther  than  it  has  yetadvamoed. 
The  number  of  marriageable  womsa*  wIks  ^ 
each  country,  remain  unmarried,  affordaoom- 
putation  how  mudi  the  agency  of  natere  in 
the  diffiosion  of  human  1&  is  cramped  and 
contracted ;  and  the  quantity  of  waate^  ne» 
gleeted,  or  mismanaged  suifree,  — .t^getlier 
with  a  comparison,  Uke  the  preoadipg,  of  the 
crops  raised  from  the  soil  in  the  nrighbeiit« 
hood  of  populous  cities,  aiod  madsr  a  perfieet 
state  of  cultivation,  with  those  which  lands  ef 
equal  or  superior  quality  yidd  in  diffiercBtsi- 
tuatkms,— will  show  in  wltat  proportion  the 
indigenous  productkyna  ef  the  earth  are  esp^ 
Ue  of  benig  farther  augmented.  « 

The  ftindamental  prqpodtion  upon  the  snb- 
jeot  of  jMpiifaiiofswliich  must  guide  every  en- 
deavour to  improve  it,  and  from  wliich  every 
conduaion  concerning  it  may  be  dednced,  ii 
this !  ^<  Wherever  the  commerce  between  the 
^*  sexes  is  regulated  by  marriage,  and  a  provl- 
'*  non  lor  that  mode  of  subsistence,  to  whish 
^^  each  dass  of  the  comnranity  is  acenstonel, 
'^  canbeproonredwith  easeandcertainty, there 
'' the  number  of  the  people  will  inereaae;  and 
'^  the  npidity,  as  well  as  the  extent,  of  the  in. 
^  crease,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  dagim 
^'  in  which  these  causes  eiistb"  '     . 

This  propodtion  we  wiil  ^bav  est  into  the 
several  prind{to  whidi  it  nnnilBlUs 

I.  First,  the  propodtion  asserts  the  ><  ne- 
"  cesdty  of  confining  the  intenoorse  of  ihe 
*'  sexes  to  the  marriage-nnkm.*'  It  ia  m^rin 
the  marriagejunion  that  this  intercoarae  isWf- 
fidently  prolific.  Bedde  whidi,  fndly  esth- 
blishments  alone  are  fitted  to  perpetosite  a  snc- 
cesdon  of  generations.  Theofiiq»ringof  avstgue 
and  promiscuous  ooncubinage  are  not  only  few, 
andlialdetoperi8hbyn^eot,butareseldo>npBe. 
pared  for,  or  introduced  into  dtuataona  salted 
to  the  raidng  of  families  of  thdr  own.  Hence 
the  advantages  of  marriages.  Nownatare,fai 
the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  has  provided  a 
stimulus  which  will  infeUiUv  secure  the  fi^ 
quency  of  marriages,  with  ail  their  beneAdd 
effects  upon  the  state  of  popuhtion,  proivlded 
the  male  part  of  the  spedes  be  pvehibitedftem 
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The  MM8,  then,  and  certainty,  with  whkh 
the  means  can  be  procured,  not  banly  of  sub- 
-'-^-nce,  bnt  of  that  mode  of  mheiating  which 
-—jm  hath  in  eadi  coantryestaUiihed,  form 
the  point  upon  wliich  the  state  and  progrese 
of  populaidoncfaiflAy  depend.  Now,  there  ara 
threecanseswhichendentiyrQgaktethispointt 
the  modeitsdf  of  snbaistingwhidi  prei^dUin 
the  country ;  the  cpiantity  of  provision  snited 
to  that  mode  of  subsistenoe,  which  is  either 


inegidar  gmtiications.  This  impulse,  which 
is  salBcient  to  sannoant  almost  every  impedi. 
msnt  to  marriage,  will  operate  in  proportion 
to  the  diffionlty,  espettsei»  danger,  or  infismy, 
dM  aeoae  of  gult,  or  the  liBor  of  ponishment, 
which  attend  fioenlaoas  indulgences.  MHiere- 
lNa»  in  oonntiies  in  whidi  subsistenoe  is  be. 
esmesearoB,  it  behores  the  state  to  watdi  over 
te  pnJdie  marsls  with  increased  solidtude  ; 
lor  nothing  but  the  instinct  of  nature,  under 
^  lesuaint  of  chastity,  will  induce  men  to 
imdertalre  the  hhonr  or  consent  to  the  sa- 
crifieeofpenonal  liberty  and  indulgence,  which 
thoMipportof  a£Hnily,ia  such  dreumstanoes, 
lefoinB. 
IL  Tl 
sition 


The  seoond  requisite  whidi  our  propo- 
I  as  necessary  to  the  suooess  of  po- 
''^the  easeand  certaintywith  which 
'^  a  prorkioB  can  be  procured  fbr  that  mode  of 
^^  SBbsistenoB  to  whidi  each  dass  of  thecom- 
M  uniiiity  k  accustomed.'*  It  is  not  enough 
that  men's  mmhtni  wants  be  supplied ;  that  a 
■wisien  adequate  to  the  real  edgendes  of 
human  lifo  be  attainable :  habitual  superflui- 
ties beoosae  actual  wants;  opinion  and  fashion 
convert  artickB  of  ornament  and  luxury  into 
iwwimaiius  of  life.  And  it  must  not  be  ex- 
pedsd  from  men  In  general,  at  least  in  the 
fMMut  xdazed  state  ef  morals  and  disdpUne, 
that  they  will  enter  into  marriages  whidi  de- 
gnde  tlidr  condition,  reduce  their  mode  of  li- 
Ting,  deprive  them  of  the  accommodations  to 
whidi  diey  have  been  accustomed,  or  even  of 
theee  emaments  or  appendages  of  rank  and 
slation.which  they  have  been  taoght  to  regard 
as  belonging  to  their  binh,  or  dass,  or  pro- 
feasion,  or  pisee  in  sodety.  The  same  oond- 
deration,  namdy,  a  view  to  their  aoeuMtomed 
mode  of  file,  which  is  se  apparent  in  the  su- 
psrior  order  of  the  people,  has  no  less  infln- 
eaos  upon  those  ranks  which  compose  the  mass 
of  the  eoDBBunity.  The  kind  and  quality  of 
feed  and  liquor,  the  species  of  habitation,  fur. 
mtare,  and  dothing,  to  which  the  common 
people  of  each  country  are  habituated,  must 
be  atrafnaWe  with  ease  and  certainty,  before 
narriages  trill  be  suiBdently  oaily  and  .gener- 
al to  oarry  thsTprogrsss  of  popolation  to  its 
josteatent.  It  is  in  vain  to  aUege,  that  a  more 
ria^  diet,  ruder  habitations,  or  coarser  sp- 
Hicl,  wooid  be  snffldent  for  the  purpoess  of 
ne  aad  health,  or  even  of  physical  ease  and 
Men  will  not  marry  with  this  en. 
For  .instance:  when  the  com- 
mon people  of  a  coontry  are  aoeostomed  to  eat 
tlaigeproportionof  animal  food,  to  drink  wine, 
sprits,  or  beer,  to  wear  shoes  and  stockings,  to 
dwell  in  stone  honsss,  they  will  not  marry  to 
five  in  ciay  oottages,iipon  rooU  and  milk,  with 
no  other  dothing  tlum  ddns,  or  what  is  ne. 
OBBsary  to  defend  the  trunk  of  the  body  from 
the  effBCts  of  eold  $  although  these  last  may  be 
sD  that  the  sustentation  of  lifo  and  health  re- 
qafaree,  or  that  even  contribute  much  to  ani- 
mal jcomfort  and  enjoyment. 


raised  in  the  country  or  imported  into  it;  and, 
bstly,  the  distribution  of  that  providon. 
These  three  causes  merit  distinct  eonsidera. 


I.  The  mode  of  living  which  actually  ob- 
tains in  a  country.  In  China,  iriiere  the  in« 
habitants  frequent  tiie  sea  shore,  or  the  banks 
of  large  riven,  and  subsist  in  agreat  measure 
upon  fish,  the  population  is  described  to  bees-' 
cesuve.  This  peooUarity  arises,  not  probably 
from  any  dvil  advantages,  any  care  or  policy, 
any  pertioolar  constitution  or  superior  wisdom 
of  government ;  but  shnply  from  hence,  that 
thespedes  of  food  to  whidi  custom  hath  recon-» 
died  the  desirss  and  indinations  of  theinhaU. 
tants,  is  that  whidi,  of  all  others,  isprooored 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  with  the  most  ease, 
and  stands  in  need  of  the  least  preparation. 
The  natives  of  Indoetan  bdng  confined,  by  the 
laws  of  their  rdigion,  to  the  use  of  T^^petaUe 
food,  and  requiring  fitde  except  rice,  which  the 
country  produces  in  plentilul  crops ;' and  food, 
in  waimdimates,  compodng  the  only  want  of* 
life;  these  countries  are  popidous,undar  all  tha* 
injuries  of  a  deqwdc,  and  the  agitations  of  an 
unsettled  government.  If  any  revolution,  or 
what  vrould  be  called  perhaps  leftnement  of 
manners,  should  generate  in  these  people  a 
taste  for  the  flesh  of  animals,  similar  to  what 
prevails  amongst  the  Arabfam  hordes ;  shouU 
introduce  ilocks  and  herds  into  grovnds  which 
are  now  covered  with  com;  should  teach  them 
to  account  a  certain  portion  of  this  spedes  of 
food  amongst  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  popu- 
lation,  from  this  snigle  diange,  vrould  sufibr 
in  a  few  years  a  great  diminution :  and  this 
diminution  would  foDow,  in  spite  of  every  ef* 
fort  of  the  Uiws,  or  even  of  any  improvement 
that  might  take  place  in  their  dvil  condiiaon. 
In  Irdand,die  shnpUcityof  livingahme,  main- 
tains  a  oondderable  d^gvse  of  peculation,  un. 
der  great  dcfecu  of  poikie,  industry,  and  com. 


Under  this  head,  and  from  a  view  of  these 
considerations,  may  be  understood  the  true 
evil  and  proper  danger  of  iwnuf. 

Luzunr,  as  it  supplies  empl<mnent  and 
promotes  industry,  sissists  populadon.  But, 
then  there  is  another  consequence  attending 
it,  which  counteracta  and  often  overbalanooa 
theseadvantages.  When,  byintrodndng  more 
superfluities  intogeneralreception,  hnraury  has 
rsnderedthe  usual  accommodationsof  hfemore 
ezpendve,  artificial,  and  daborate,  the  diffi. 
oulty  of  mafataining  a  family  conformaMy 
Ii  8 
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whh  tte  CftaUUlMid  nod«  oniTingf  baoomw 
mafer,  and  what  eaeh  nwn  has  to  spwe  from 
tdM  parMMial  oonnunptian  jnoportioiiBbly  b»i 
the  tf act  6f  whkh  la,  that  nurriagM  groir  len 
frequent,  agneeably  to  the  nuudm  aboire  laid 
down,  Old  which  moat  be  lememberad  aa  the 
foniuUuaon  ef  all  oar  reaarwilng  npon  the  inb- 
Ject,  that  men  will  notmanryto  jtak  their 
plaee  or  oondttionia  foeietfi  or  to  fofego  tlMie 
Indnlgenoee  whicJi  their  own  habits,  or  what 
they  ebterwi  amongil  tbeir  eqoals,  have  ren- 
dered nectemry  to  tiiefar  latiifiM^on.  This 
principle  Sa  ap|riioBble  to  every  wtide  of  diet 
•ad  dreM,  to  htmiei,  famiture,  attendance ; 
add  thk  efleot  wiU  be  ftlt  in  every  obei  of 
the  conmontty.  War  faftanoet  the  ooatom 
ef  wearing  broed-doth  end  fine  linen,  re. 
peyi  the  ihepherd  and  fhs^prower,  fredi  ihe 
nenn£Mtarer,  ertridiee  the  merchant,  givei 
not  only  rapport  hnt  erietenee  to  multitudei 
of  frndhei  t  hitherto^  thenfon,  theeflfeotaare 
beneficial  f  and  were  thewtha  only  effpcta, 
each  ekgendee,  or,  if  yon  plceie  to  call  them 
io,  each  hiznries,  oould  not  be  too  nniinenaL 
Bat  here  foUewi  the  mieciiief  t  when  onoe 
Ihahioo  ha&  annend  the  nae  of  theie  artidei 
ef  drem  to  eny  certain  daae,  the  middWng 
ranka,  for  example,  of  the  conunonity,  each 
individoil  of  that  nmk  finda  them  to  be  ne- 
««Mor<M  of  lilt  {  that  ii,  find!  himtdf  obliged 
to  comply  with  theeiample  of  hia  eqoals,  and 
to  maintain  that  appeamoe  which  the  custom 
ef  society  requires.  This  obligation  creates 
nich  a  demand  i^on  his  income,  and  adds  so 
mnch  to  the  coet  end  burden  of  aftmily,  as  to 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  marry,  with  the 
proipect  of  continaing  his  habits,  or  ef  main- 
taiaing  his  plaoe  and  aituatioti  in  the  world. 
We  see,  in  this  description,  Ae  cause  which 
induces  men  to  waste  their  lives  in  a  barren 
celibacy ;  and  thk  causey  which  impairs  the 
very  souroe  of  population,  is  justly  phwed  to 
the  account  of  luxury. 

It  appears,  then,  that  huemffy  consideced 
with  a  view  to  population,  acts  by  two  op. 
poaiteefifocu;  and  it  seems  probaUe  that  there 
esiels  a  point  in  the  scale,  to  which  luxury 
may  ascend,  or  to  whidi  Um  wants  of  man^ 
Und  may  be  multiplied  with  advantage  to  the 
oommnnity.,  and  beyond  which  the  pnjitdidal 
consequences  begin  to  prspenderatei  The  de- 
termination of  this  point,  though  it  assume 
the  form  of  an  arithmetical  probtem,  depends 
npon  circumstances  too  numerous,  intricate, 
and  undefined,  to  admit  of  a  precise  solution. 
However,  from  what  has  been  observed  cdn. 
coming  the  tendency  of  luxury  to  HimtuSaK 
marriages,  in  wfaidi  tendency  the  evil  of  it  re- 
sides, the  fidlowing  general  conclusions  may 
be  established  c^ 

let.  That,  of  different  kindsof  luznry,  those 
are  the  most  innocent  triiioh  afford  employ, 
ment  to  the  greatest  number  of  artisU  and 
ttianufwturers ;  or  those,  in  other  words,  in 
which  the  price  of  tlie  work  beeia  tlie  great- 


est proportion  to  that  of  the  raw  materiel.^ 
Thus,  luxury  in  drsss  or  fiurnitiire,  isoaiwr* 
sally  preferable  to  luxury  in  eating,  because 
the  artides  which  oenatltate  the  one,  are  men 
the  production  of  hmnan  art  and  Intaetry, 
than  those  whidi  supply  the  other* 

Sdly,  ThatltistheMJijiePh  niher  than 
the  digrm  of  hixary,  wfieh  is  to  be  kneaded 
ea  a  natioma  evik  The  adsddef  of  hnairy 
oonsbts,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  dbetriMSoK 
which  it  forms  to  manii^  Now  it  Is  oidy 
aamaa  pvtof  the  peofde  that  the  U^faer 
ranks  in  any  country  eomsese  I  fbr  which  rea. 
son,  thefadlicy  or  the  difflenlty  of  scqiponii^ 
the  expense  of  <ftrir  station,  and  the  conse- 
acreaee  or  dimlnQtieii  of  natriagee 
among  Asas  will  influence  the  state  of  popo* 
btton  but  little.  SohmgasthepUBvaleocyef 
luxury  is  confined  to  a  few  of  elevated  rank, 
mndi  of  the  benefit  is  fidt,  and  little  of  the  in. 
But  when  theimitaticii  of  the 
descends,  ea  it  dwm  wHI  do, 
into  the  mass  of  the  people;  wheaitadvancee 
the  requidtes  of  Uvhig,  bvfond  what  it  adde 
to  men's  abilities  to  pnrdmee  them;  thenitis 
that  luxury  chedcs  the  formation  of  ftanHSsa, 
in  a  degree  that  ong|it  to  ahum  the  pnMIe 
fears. 

3dly,  That  the  condition  most  fiivwahlete 
population  is  that  of  a  hdMrioos,  firugat  people, 
ministering  to  the  demands  of  aa  epakiit, 
luxurious  niition)  hecansethis  dtuatleii,  whilst 
it  leaves  them  every  advantage  of  InxmcT,  as- 
empu  them  from  the  evils  iriiich  natnrsHyac 
company  iu  admisiion  into  any  coontry. 

11.  Next  to  the  mode  of  livings  wa  are  to 


consider  ^  the  quantity  efprevisioa  l 
**  that  mode,whid&  is  either  rdsed in  thee 
*^  try,  or  hnportediato  it  t**  for  this  is  the  or- 
der miriiidi  we  assigned  the  causes  ef  popo* 
latioo,  and  undertook  to  treatcf  them.  liaw^ 
if  we  measure  the  quantity  of  providon  by  the 
number  of  human  bodies  it  will  support  ia  dna. 
health  and  vigour,  thia  quantity,  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  sdl  from  whidi  it  is  laieed 
being  given^  will  depend  greedy  upon  theAmdL 
For  inirtanfie :  a  pieoe  of  groond  capable  of 
rapplyiog  animd  food  safficieift  ftr  the  eab. 
sistenoe  of  fen  penona,  would  suataiB,  at  leaat, 
the  double  of  that  number  with  grain,  joots, 
and  milk.  The  first  reeearoe  of  savage  hie  ie 
in  the  flesh  of  wild  animals;  hence  tbei  mun- 
bers  amongst  savage  nations,  coBniared  with 
the  tract  of  country  idiidi  they  occupy,  are 
uniTersally  small ;  becanae  thb  spedea  of  pre. 
virion  is,  of  all  others,  sttpplied  in  the  dender- 
est  proportion.  The  next  step  was  lim  inven* 
tion  of  pasturage,  or  the  lesring  of  flecks  and 
herds  of  tame  animals :  this  alteiatien  added 
to  the  stock  of  provision  mndu  Bat  die  last 
and  principal  in^>rovement  was  to  foUow; 
mdy,  tilhige»  or  the  artifidal  prodoctiosi  of 
com,  esculent  plants,  and  rootsb  This  diaoo- 
very,  whilst  it  changed  the  quality  of  hnaaaa 
food,  augmented  the  quantity  in  a  vast  pcia* 


Bo  fii^  M  tk*  ilM*  of  popDlalUm  it 
I  and  liiiikcd  by  the  qnaatity  of  pre. 
wlAmkfVmdKKpu  tbcreli  no  liBgle  eMue  that 
affedi  It  to  powonfify  at  tlio  kind  and  qa^ 
lity  of  fodA  whlA  dwee  or  Qtige  hath  intro- 
dneod  faMo  tf  eountrf •  In  Kngiand,  notwitb- 
tt«fM»***g  ^  poduoe  of  the  ton  hat  heeity  of 
kle,  flMMiilriblyia«BBtod»  b^  the  endotOTo 
Of  tniiiea,  and  the  adeplioii,tii  niaqy  pbwti, 
ofaiOowtuoeewftilhatBandiy^yBtwodonot 
dwer^t  m  oagiotpondmg  addittonto  the 
hm  ^  iflhddtoftti  t  the  leaaon  of  whidi  ap- 
peaif  CO  Die  to  be,  the  mon  feneral  OGBtDiiip. 
tfon  of  Mfaial  iDod  amongit  ntu  Miayrankt 
of  people  wlioio  ofdioerf  diet  wa%  in  the  latC 
f ,  prapaiod  afanoet 


JootOi  aad  vtigotablei)  now  reqaljo  ofOiy  day 
"  I  portkm  of  te  iMh  of  anfaaali. 


I  tt  gneat  pan  of  te  fidiett  laadt  of  the 
oooBtry  a>e  ooBverted  to  paotun^  Hodi 
dbo  of  the  bread  eei'ii,  #hioh  went  dinotly  to 
AoBouriihaMlit  ofhtenan  bodita^  now  otaly 
I  toHby  latteplnff  theteh  of  theep 
TW  auHi  and  votaih*  of  proviaioiii 
1 1  and  what  It  famed  iA 


oantfT* 
Art  era 
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can  do,  It  to  tecore  thit  right  to  the  ooeapier 
of  the  ground,  that  it,  toconttitutesndia  lyi. 
tern  of  tennie,  that  the  full  and  entize  advan. 
tage  of  every  Improvement  go  to  tiie  benefit 
of  the  improvex  ;  that  erery  man  work  for 
himtelf,  and  not  for  another;  and  that  no  one 
share  in  the  profit  who  doet  not  assist  in  the 
prodiiotion.  By  the  oeoupier  I  here  mean|  not 
so  mudi  the  pcvaon  who  perf ormt  the  Wow,  at 
him  who  procures  the  labour  and  directs  the 
management :  and  I  consider  Uie  whole  profit 
at  reoiwed  by  the  occupier,  when  the  occupier 
it  benefited  by  the  whole  Talue  of  what  is  pro. ' 
dnced,  which  it  the  cate  with  the  tenant  who 
payt  a  fixed  rent  for  the  nse  of  knd,  no  lest 
than  with  the  proprietor  who  holds  it  as  hit 
own.  The  one  hat  the  tame  interest  in  the 
produce,  and  in-  the  advantage  of  every  im- 
provement, at  the  other.  likewise  the  pro- 
prietor, though  he' grant  out  hit  estate  to  farm, 
may  be  oonndered  at  the  oeeupmr^  insomudi 
aa  he  regulates  the  occupation  by  the  choice^ 
tuperintendenoy,  and  encouragement,  of  hia 
tenantt,  by  the  disposition  of  his  luids,  by 
erecting  buildings,  providing  acoommodationt, 
by  pretcribing  conditiont,  or  supplying  imple- 
mentt  and  materialt  of  improvement ;  and  it 
entitled,by  the  rule  of  pubUc  expediency  above 
mentioned^  to  reodve,  in  the  advance  of  hit 
rent,  a  share  of  the  benefit  which  arises  froio 
the  Increased  produce  of  his  estate.  The  vio- 
lation of  this  fundamental  maxim  of  agrarlaii 
polloy  constitutes  the  diief  objection  to  the 
hd^ng  of  lands  by  the  ttate,  by  the  king,  by 
corporate  bodiet,  by  private  persont  in  rl^t 
of  their  offices  or  beneficet.  The  inconvenien. 
ey  to  the  public  arisee  not  so  much  finom  the 
unalienaluB  ipiality  of  lands  thut  hdden  In 
perpetuity,  at  foom  hence ;  that  proprietors  of 
this  description  seldom  contribute  much  dther 
of  attention  or  expense  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  ettatet,  yet  claim,  by  the  rent,  a  share 
in  the  profit  of  everyimprovement  thatis  made 
upon  th^n.  This  complaint  can  only  be  ob- 
viated by  '^  long  biases  at  a  fixed  rent,^'  which 
convey  a  large  portion  of  the  interest  to  those 
who  actuallv  oondnct  the  cultivation.  The 
same  objection  is  applicable  to  the  holding  of 
lands  by  foreign  proprietors,  and  in  some  de- 
gree to  estates  of  too  great  extent  being  placed 
in  the  samehand& 

III.  Betide  the  production  of  provision, 
there  remains  to  be  considered  the  distbibu- 
Tiov*— It  is  in  vain  that  provisions  abound 
in  tiie  country,  unless  I  be  tUe  to  obtain  a 
thaieofthem.  Thit  reflection  belongs  to  eve- 
ry individuaL  The  plenty  of  provision  pr6- 
duced,  the  quantity  of  the  publio  stock  afiTorda 
subtittence  to  individualt,  and  encourage- 
ment to  tiie  formation  of  familiea,  only  iH  pro- 
portion at  it  it  ditknbuUd^  that  ia,  in  propor- 
tion at  tiiese  individualt  are  allowed  to  draw 
from  It  a  supply  of  their  own  wants.  The  dU- 
iri^iOionj  thereforOi  beoomes  of  equel  oonte- 
queaoe  to  population  with  the  produethn.^-' 


tfw  nidlDMoit  o#  the  aoO,  It  loit  in  the  qoalitj 
eltheptodnee.  TUaeonaideradoB  teadiai  u*, 

,01  mefejeotdfoadooaleareand 
^Iiiiiili>«ndlypreteallet6  paa. 
CQxi^  bOBaoee  AoUad  of  providon  whidi  it 
yiddb,  giMt  wmA  iuther  In  the  toatentatlon 
erfammmlffit.  m^  It  dso  xeoommended 
hf  «Ut  addkjend  advantage,  that  It  afibnb 

»toa 


I,  Boaconge  teemt  to  be  the 
,  dther  latpeifeoay  dvifiaed,  at 
/  of  the  tifliet  whidi  ooltivate  it  in 
»  hiteniai  psrtt  of  AaUi  or  of  a  nation, 
nke^pam,  dedluing  ftfota  Ht  tummit  by  Ins- 
m^  and  inaetivlty. 

The  kind  andf  qBaHty  of  provition^  togle. 
Aer  wfdi  the  extent  and  tapiity  of  the  toil 
firamwhldi  it  it  raited,  being  the  tame;  the 
^nandty  pfoeeeed  will  prindpafly  deptaiid  u^ 
on  two  droomttaneety^the  obiHfy  of  the  oo- 
cmler,  and  die  eneoura^fmimU  which  he  re- 
eateik  The  greatest  misfortnne  of  a  coontry 
it  an  indigent  tenantry.  Whatever  be  the 
antive  adTantaget  of  the  toil,  or  even  the  dtfll 
and  Indoatry  of  the  occupier,  the  want  Of  a 
eolBdent  eaphtl  eenfinet  every  plan,  at  well 
ae  eripplei  and  weakent  every  operatien  of 
hu^tnudry*  TUt  evil  it  felt,  wheroac^oul^ 
tore  la  aoeounted  B  terviloflr  mean  employ'^ 
ment  i  where  fanht  an  eactnrady  tabdivided 
Bni  badly  famished  wttbhdntationt;  where 
I  an  unknown,  or  tve  of  tfkort  or  preea^ 
With  retpeet  to  the  m0o«- 
•ndry  ;  in  thit,  aa  in  every 
t  euployaent,  the  true  nward  of  indue- 
tt¥  le  in  the  price  and  tda  of  tiM  produee.^ 
The  oBidadte  rl^t  to  the  produce,  it  the  on- 
ly fclrjWMMair  wfaftdt  aett  oonatantly  and  oni- 
fl  ihe  onlyapring  which  keept  hnman 
All  tttfifon  Aat  the  law* 


l^ 
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Now  then  ii  but  <m«  pnndple  of  dktrilmtlim 
that  can  ever  become  oniyenal,  namely,  the 
principle  of  **  ezdiange  ;•'  or,  in  other  i^rda, 
that  every  man  have  acwnething  to  giTvin  le* 
t^m  for  what  he  wants.  Bounty,  howerer  it 
may  come  in  ud  of  imotiier  principle,  how- 
ctver  it  may  oocasioni^y  qnalify  the  rifpODr,  or 
supply  the  imperfiection,  of  an  established  rule 
of  distribution,  can  nerer  itself  become  that 
rule  or  prindple ;  because  men  wiH  not  woric 
to  gire  the  produce  of  thehr  labour  away.— 
Morecfv^r,  the  only  equivalents  that  can  be  of- 
fered in  ezchaoge  for  provision  are  power  and 
labour.  AH  property  is  jKKWr.  What  we  call 
property  in  land,  is  the  power  to  use  it,  and 
to  ezdude  others  from  the  use.  Money  is 
the  representative  of  .power,  because  it  is  con- 
vertible into  power :  the  value  of  it  consists 
fn  its  faculty  of  procuring  power  over  things 
and  persons.  But  power  which  results  from 
civil  conventions  (and  of  this  kind  is  what  we 
call  a  man^s  fortune  or  estate,)  is  necessarily 
oonftoed  to  a  few,  and  is  withal  soon  exhaust- 
ed :  whereas  the  capacity  of  labour  is  every 
man^s  natural  possession,  and  composes  a  con- 
stant and  renewing  fund.  The  hire,  therefore, 
or  produce  of  personal  industry,  is  that  which 
the  bulk  of  every  community  must  bring  to 
market,  in  exchange  for  the  means  of  subsis- 
tenoe ;  in  other  words,  employment  must,  in 
every  country,  be  the  xnedium  of  distribution, 
and  the  source  of  supply  to  individu^  But 
w2ien  we  consider  the  jiroducHon  and  dieHbu- 
Hon  of  provirion,  as  distinct  fi*om,  and  inde- 
jpendent  of,  each  other ;  when,  suppoong  the 
same  quantity  to  be  produced,  we  inquire  in 
what  wu",  or  according  to  what  rule,  it  may 
be  diitrtSuted  ;  we  are  led  to  a  conception  of 
the  subject  not  at  all  agreeable  to  truth  and 
reality ;  for,  in  truth  and  reality,  though  pro- 
vision must  be  produced  before  it  be  distribu- 
,  ted,  yet  the  production  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  distribution.  The  quantity 
of  provision  raised  out  of  the  ground,  so  fair 
as  the  raising  of  it  requires  human  art  or  la- 
bour, will  evidently  be  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand :  the  demand,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
price  and  sale,  bdng  that  which  alone  rewards 
the  care,  or  excites  the  diligence,  of  the  hus- 
bandman. But  the  sale  of  provision  depends 
upon  the  number,  not  of  those  who  want,  but 
of  those  who  have  something  to  offer  in  return 
for  what  they  want ;  not  of  those  who  would 
consume,  but  of  those  who  can  buy ;  that  is, 
upon  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  fruits 
of  some  other  kind  of  industry  to  tender  in  ex- 
change for  what  they  stand  in  need  of  from 
the  production  of  the  soil. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  connection  between 
population  and  emphymenL  Employment  af- 
fects population  '^  directly,"  as  it  affords  the 
only  medium  of  distribution  by  which  indivi- 
duals can  obtain  from  the  common  stock  a  sup- 
ply  for  the  wants  of  their  fjBuilies  i  it  affects 
population  ^^  indirectly,**  as  it  augments  the 


of  pIvHiia«^  ia  A*  mAy  way  ^ 
which  the  prodhKtioa  of  itean  becffseM^f 
enoounged,— Jyy  f umishii^  pnrcfaasera.  No 
man  can  purohase  without  ao  aquivalestt  %  aad 
diail  equivalent,  by  the  generaUty  of  ttM»  pao* 
pie,  nmst  hs  eveiy  country  bf  derivad  ten 
empkmnoat. 

And  upon  this  basis  is  founded  tlie  fnUio 
benefit  of  «rads,  that  is  to  say,  itt  mibaer^eDey 
to  populatioii,in  which  ii^  os^  real  utilityook. 
sists.  Ofthatiiadustryfttiaef  thosaartaand 
bnnbhes  «f  trade,  whioh  are  em^k^eil  in  ibm 
production,  oonveTunoe,  end  psepamtioa,  of 
any  principal  species  of  human  food,  as  of  the 
basiiMss  of  the  husbandnsan,  tbe  butcher,  b^ 
ker,  brewer,  eom-merchant,  Ac*  we  ecluu0w« 
ledge  the  necessity  t  l&ewise  of  those  nuuan* 
fisotuTCs  ^dudkfiinish  us  with  wean  ebthii^, 
oonvenient  habitatioBB,  domestic  atensiia,  «e 
of  the  weaver,  taik>r,sinitii,  carpenter,  Hca  va 
perceive  (hi  climateB,however,like  oara,  icsdo 
ved  at  a  distaooefiraBilhe  saa,)  thaooodndffa. 
ness  to  population,  by  their  reedering  human 
life  more  healthy,  vigonras,  and  ooqifiortafala 
Butnotenehalfof  the  ooeupations  whiah  ova- 
pose  the  trade  of  Europe,  foil  within  either  ef 
these  deser^vtions.  Peih^two>4hix«to«fthe 
manufactuiars  in  Engiattd  tat  employed  apoa 
artidesef  confasBedluxary,omament,or  qpiaa* 
dour  I  in  the  superfluous  embdlishmenl  «f 
some  articles  which  are  useful  in  their  kind, 
or  upon  others  which  haveno  QODeewpUeose 
or  value  but  what  is  founded  in  caprice  or 
fashion.  Mliat  can  be  less  neoessary  orlese 
oonnected  writh  the  sustentation  of  hunva  IkGb^ 
than  the  whole  preduoe  of  the  silk,  Isvoe,  end 
platemanufaetory?  yet  what  mnltitudeslabonr 
in  thedifferent  branches  of  th«M  arts  I  WlM 
can  be  imagined  moiecapricioas  than  the  foioi- 
ness  for  tobacco  and  snuff?  yet  how  many  va- 
rious occupations,  and  how  numy  thouaanda 
in  each,  are  set  at  work  in  administering  to 
this  frivolous  gratification!  Gonoeming  tradea 
of  this  kind,  (and  this  kind  oomprehoida  nune 
than  half  Uie  trades  that  are  exerdaed,)  it 
may  fairly  be  asked,  *•*•  How,  since  they  add 
«<  notiiing  to  the  stock  of  provision,  do  they 
^*  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  the  people  V* 
We  are  taught  to  say  of  trade,  '^  that  it  maia- 
tains  multitudes  ;*'  but  by  what  means  does 
it  mmnUdn  tiiem,  when  it  produces  nothiiy 
upon  which  the  support  of  human  life  de- 
pends P-^n  like  manner  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign commerce;  of  that  merehandise which 
brings  the  necessaries  of  lifis  i«to  n  country, 
whidi  imports,  for  example,  com,  or  cattta,  er 
doth,  or  fuel,  we  allow  the  tendencv  to  ad- 
vance popn]aticn,becaiiae  it  increasestne  sUnIk 
of  provision  by  whidi  the  people  aia  subsist- 
ed. But  this  eflSsct  of  foreign  conmoereaia  ao 
little  seen  in  our  own  country^  that  I  believe, 
it  may  be  aiiixmed  of  Great  Britaiii^  what 
Bishop  BetUey  said  of  a  ndghboaring  ishind, 
that,  if  it  were  encompassed  with  a  wall  ef 
brass  fifty  cubits  high,  the  oin»try  mig^t 
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MoeiMTy,  thoorii  die  one  kftve  no  odi«r  ob. 
jeetthantoezritetheothflr.  It  appean  alio^ 
that  it  signifies  nothing,  at  to  Aa  main  par- 
pose  of  trade,  howsaperflmms  dieartielas  which 
it  furnishes  are  ;  whether  the  want  of  them  be 
real  or  imaginary;  whether  it  be  foimded  in 
nature,  or  in  opinion,  in  fiuhion,  habit,  or  emu- 
lation: it  is  enough  that  they  be  actnally  de- 
sired  and  sought  after.  Flourishing  dtiesaro 
raised  and  supported  by  trading  in  tobacco ; 
populous  towns  subsist  by  the  manuftctory  of 
ribands.  A  watch  maybe  a  ▼eryuaneoss- 
sary  appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  peasant;  yet 
if  the  peasant  will  till  the  ground  in  order  te 
obtain  a  watch,  the  true  derign  of  trade  is 
answered :  and  the  watchmaker,  while  he  pd- 
lishes  the  case^  or  files  the  wheeb  of  his  nuu 
chine,  is  contributing  to  the.praduction  of  com 
as  eifeotuaUy,  though  not  so  directly,  as  if  ha 
handled  the  spade  or  held  the  plough.  The 
use  of  tobacco  has  been  mentioned  alraady,  not 
only  as  an  adEnowiedged  superfluity,  but  as  af. 
fording  •  remavkabls  erample  of  the  oqpite 
of  human  appetite :  yet  if  1^  fiihennan  will' 
ply  his  nets,  or  the  mariner  fetch  xioe  from 
foreign  oonntrica,  in  oider  to  procare  to  him- 
self this  indulgence,  the  maritet  is  supplied 
with  two  important  articles  of  pKorisum,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  merchandise  whioh 
has  no  other  apparent  use  than  the  gwtifica- 
tion  of  a  vitiated  palate. 

But  it  may  come  to  pass  that  ihe  husbands 
man,  land-owner,  or  whoever  he  be  that  is  en- 
titled to-tbe  produce  of  the  soil,  will  no  longer 
exchange  it  for  vi^t  the  mam^actorer  has  to 
offer.  He  is  already  supplied  to  the  extent  ef 
his  desires.  For  instance,  he  wants  no  mone 
doth ;  he  will  no  longer  therefore  give  the 
wearer  com  in  return  for  the  produce  of  his 
looms  s  but  he  would  readily  give  it  for  tea, 
or  for  wine.  When  the  weaver^nds  this  to 
be  tiie  case,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  send 
his  doth  abroad,  in  exdiange  for  tea  or  for 
wine,  which  he  may  barter  for  that  provisioa 
which  the  offer  of  ms  doth  will  no  longer  pro- 
cure. The  dnnilation  is  thus  revived  :  and 
the  benefit  of  the  discovery  is,  that,  whereas 
the  number  of  weavers,  who  oouldfind  subsis- 
tenoelram  their  employment,  was  before  limi- 
ted by  the  consumption  of  chith  in  the  coun- 
try, uiat  number  is  now  augmented,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  tea  and  wine.  This 
is  the  principle  oiforrign  commerce.  In  Uie 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  madilne,  the 
prindple  of  motion  is  sometimes  lost  or  unob- 
served; but  it  is  always  simple  and  the  same, 
to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  diversified  and 
enlarged  in  its  operation. 

The  effect  of  trade  upon  agriculture,  the 
pcocesa  of  which  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  deecribe,  is  visible  in  the  nei^bouxhood  of 
trading  towns,  and  in  thoae  distrieta  which 
earry  on  a  eommunication  with  the  marfcett 
of  trading  towns.  The  husbandmen  are  busy 
and  skilful;  the  peasaatry  laboriont}  the  land 


I  Ae'sao*  nrnnber  of  inhsUtants  that 
fiad  eiiideteneefaiit  at  present ;  and  that  eve- 
ry neoeasary,  and  even  every  real  comfort  and 
•ooeanaodatlon  cfhumanlifo,might  besupplied 
Id  ae  mat  abundance  aa  they  now  are.  Here, 
fSkmmai%  -as  before,  we  may  foirly  ask,  by 
what  opeiatiim  it  is,  that  forei{^  oommeree, 
'whidi  hriags  into  the  country  no  one  artide 
^linaaan  eubsistenoe,  promotes  the  nniltipli- 
oattesi  oflmmanlifo? 

-    The  answer  of  this  inquiry,  will  be  oentain- 
*ed  in  tlto  discoasion  of  another,  via. 

ttaee  llie  soil  wHl  maintain  many  more  than 
it  catt  employ,  what  nrast  be  done,  suppodng 
the  eenntry  to  be  full,  with  the  remainderof 
tbeinhidiitaEnts?  They  who,  by  the  rules  of 
partltioo,  (and  seme  sudi  must  be  establidied 
m  every  eenntry,)  are  entided  to  the  land ; 
and  they  who,  by  thdr  kd>our  upon  the  soil, 
aeqnire  a  rigkt  in  its  produce,  will  not  pert 
with  their  property  for  nothing ;  or,  rather, 
Ihey  wiD  ne  longer  raise  from  the  soil  what 
'tfaeyean  neitlMr  use  themsdves,  nor  exchange 
forwhat  liiey  want.  Or,bsdy,  if  these  were 
willing  to  disttibote  what  they  could  spare  of 
the  previaion  which  the  ground  yielded,  to 
eAsrs  who  had  no  dune  or  concern  in  the  pro- 
cnidvation  of  it,  yetstlH  the  most 
misefaielii  would  ensue,  from  great 
iWMJning  unemployed.  The  idle- 
ness of  one  lialf  of  the  oonununity  would  over.i 
whdm  Uie  whole  wi^  confusion  and  disorder. 
One  01^  way  presents  itself  of  removing  the 
^Hflkalty  whkihthis  questien  states,  and  which 
la  simply  this  s  that  they,  whose  work  is  not 
wanted,  nor  can  be  employed,  in  the  raidng 
nf  provWon  out  ef  the  ground,  ooovert  thdr 
hands  and  ingenuity  to  the  fisbrication  of  ar- 
tidss  whidi  may  gratify  and  requite  thoee  who 
are  so  employed,  or  who  by  ^  dividon  of 
lands  In  the  country,  are  entitled  to  theendu- 
dve  possession  of  certain  parte  of  them.  By 
tide  eimuif  ance,  aB  tfifags  proceed  wdL  The 
occupier  ef  the  ground  raises  from  it  the  ut- 
meet  that  ha  can  procure,  because  he  Is  repaid 
Ibr  what  he  can  spare  by  something  dse  which 
hewaata,  or  widi  which  he  ispleaasd  t  the  ar- 
tist or  manufacturer,  thou^  he  have  ndther 
any  piepeity  in  the  soil,  nor  any  concern  in 
Ha  eoldvation,  is  regolariy  supplied  with  the 
pradoee,  because  he  gives,  in  exdiange  for 
what  he  stands  in  need  of,  something  upon 
whU  the  receiver  places  an  equal  value  t  and 
the  owwmity  is  kept  quiet,  while  bothddes 
are  engaged  in  their  rsspeetive  occupations. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  business  ef  one 
hnlf  of  nankhid  is,  to  set  theother  half  at 
wofk;  tluit  is,  to  provide  artides  whidi,  by 
semptlng  the  desirss,may  stinmlate  the  Indus- 
try,  afld  eall  forth  the  activity,  of  those  upon 
the  eaertleB  of  whose  industry,  and  the  ap- 
i  ef  whaaa  foculties,  the  production  of 
provision  depends*  A  certain  por- 
tion only  of  human  labour  ia,  or  can  be  |Nwiue- 
im^i  the  rytt  is  iwKnansftla/;— both  equally 
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U maoUfpA to  thi  hm9Am»m§bi  m 
Ue  tlie  qnaotlty  of  oora  or  htAugb  (crtieleB 
whidi  ftve  altimaitflly  eo&Tarted  into  human 
fn/9iMUA)  nisfld  from  it»  of  wbaft  the  same  aoil 
yloUb  in  lemoter  ind  more  neglected  parte  of 
tiio  eoontry.  Whet«T«r  a  thmSng  manufac- 
tory finda  moana  to  «itab]iah  iteelf ,  a  new  yo- 
fttatSon  ipringa  up  aromd  it  I  bdioyo  it  h 
troo  that  a|frioiiltdi«  never  arrivea  at  any  eotw 
pideiable,  mttch  lew  at  ita  highest^  &egn6  of 
)perf(BGtion«  where  it  ie  not  connected  with  trade, 
Ibat  iti  where  the  demand  for  the  produce  ia 
jBot  iaereased  by  the  oooaumptio&  of  tra^ng 
dtiea. 

liOt  it  be  ratMtthered  then,  that  agrioultme 
is  tho  imtnediafa  iooroe  of  human  pvoviiioB ; 
that  trade  Obndooei  to  the  produetion  of  pro- 
Tidoii  only  aft  it  prOmotee  agticnltura  i  that 
Iho  whole  lyitiAn  ef  eonmerde,  vaat  and  Tari- 
outf  as  it  ia,  halb  *0  oUier  pohUo  importance 
than  its  slibienrieoey  to  this  eftd. 

We  iMorn  to  the  propOahSon  we  hud  down, 
<(  tlMrt  eteployilient  unirersaUy  proaootes  po- 
<*  puhtdon.'*  From  this  proposition  it  follows, 
ihattheoomparativeatilityafdifierentbraadies 
^  National  oommeroe  is  measured  by  the  num- 
ber which  eaA  branch  sMtpl^  Upon  which 
principle  a  acale  atuiy  eadly  be  eonstruetied^ 
which  shall  assign  to  the  several  hinda  atid  di- 
▼idons  of  forsiga  trade^  their  vespectaTO  da^ 
gross  of  public  hnportaaee.  In  this  scale^  tho 
fini  pbi6e  belongs  to  the  esdiangeof  wrooght 
goods  for  raw  materiak,  as  of  brood^th  for 
imw  silk ;  eatlery  for  wool;  docks  or  watches 
for  iron,  flax,  or  fors;  because  this  traOo  pro* 
▼ides  a  maiket  for  the  Isbour  that  has  already 
been  SKpeaded,  at  the  same  time  that  it  snpl 
pKes  materials  for  new  industry.  PopuUrtion 
always  flonridies  where  this  species  of  com* 
meroe  obtaina  to  any  considerable  d«|free*  It 
is  the  cause  cf  onployment,  or  the  certain  in- 
dication. As  it  takes  off  the  manufocturea  of 
the  country^  it  promotes  eiliployment ;  aa  it 
brings  in  raw  materials,  it  supposes  the  esdst* 
once  of  manufoctories  in  the  conntir,  and  a 
demand  fior  the  artide  when  manunctured. 
The  ssoofitfplaeeisdne  to  thatcommerce,  which 
barters  one  spedes  of  wrou{^t  goods  for  ano* 
thoTy  aa  stuffs  for  fwMoomy  fiastians  for  cam- 
brics, leather  for  psper,  or  wrought  goods  for 
artioiea  v^oh  req^iire  no  farther  preparation, 
as  for  wino,  oil,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  This  also  as- 
sists employment ;  because,  n^ien  the  country 
is  stodced  with  one  kind  of  malmfacturO,  it  re- 
news the  demand  by  oonvarting  it  into  ano- 
ther:. but  it  is  inferior  to  the  fonneif,  ai  it  pro- 
motes this  end  by  one  side  only  of  the  bar- 
gain,— ^!)y  what  it  carries  out. — ^The  kuiy  the 
lowest,  and  most  disadvantageous  spedes  of 
commerce,  is  the  exportation  of  raw  raatecmls 
in  Tstiim  for  wrought  goods :  as  when  wmA 
ia  sent  abroad  to  puraiStfe  vdveta ;  hides  or 
pdtry,  to  procure  dioes,  hats,  or  Knen  dodb 
This  trade  is  unfiiTonrable  to  popnhiiioD^  be- 
I  it  tevrn  no  room  or  damnd  f or  dBi#oy. 


mant,  eiiihar  fai  what  ii  takea  Ottt  flf  4m  4 
try,  or  in  what  it  brii^  into  it.  Ita  i 
turn  on  both  sides  is  noKioos;  Byitsi 
it  diminishes  the  very  subjeetuposi  whadi  tho 
industry  of  the  inhabilaats  ought  to  bo  «aar. 
ciBed;  by  ita  hnperta^  itlessns  thaoMOOib 
agensent  of  thai  industry,  in  the  same  propoiu 
tion  that  it  supplies  the  ooosumpcioii  ef  ti» 
country  with  the  produce  cf  foioign  Ummda 
Of  different  brandiesof  awam^s^sfy,  those  «% 
in'  their  nature,  tile  most  beneficial,  ia  vhadi 
the  price  of  the  wrought  artide  OBDeeda  la  tilt 
highest  proportion  that  of  the  raw  materials 
for  thiiercBsi  measures  the  ^pia&ticyof  enployu 
meat,  or,  in  other  words,  the  aumbea  olaaanift- 
fiMtOiers,  which  eadi  branch  aaataioai  The 
produce  of  the  ground  is  neverthe  aaoat  ad- 
vaattgeous  artide  of  fereign  osmmevsa*  Under 
a  peinct  state  ef  publie  ecoaoasy,  the  aoil  of 
the  Qondtry  should  be  i^vidied  solely  to  the 
raiting  cf  provisions  for  the  inhabitants^  and 
its  tMde  be  si^plied  by  their  indnatry.  A 
nation  will  never  readi  its  pvopsr  oscteat  ef 
populatioa,  so  kmg  aa  ita  principal  oaasmeres 
eonsistt  ia  the  exportsttioaof  oora  or  oatth^  or 
even  of  wine,  oil,  tobeteo,  madder,  indjga, 
timber;  ^wmtsg  tb  rwr  last  artidoa  taWi  up  thst 
surfoee  which  ought  to  bo  covarod  with  the 
materials  of  hoaaaasubdsteftca 

It  must  be  here  however  aoticsd*  tlsat  ws 
have  sA  along  considered  the  ihtaMaata  of  a 
eountry  aa  maints<ned  by  the  prodoee  of  the 
country ;  and  that  what  we  haive  said  ia  9^ 
ptieahlewith  atriotniBssto  thissMppositieaaloaB. 
The  raasooiag,  neverthetes,  may  easily  be 
adapted  to  a  difforent  caae»  for  when  provi- 
sion is  not  produoed,  but  fcapsrOrf,  what  hm 
beea  afirmed  Ooncemiag  provision,  win  be^  ia 
a  great  measure,  true  of  that  articley  whether 
it  be  money,  produce,  or  labour,  which  ia  ea- 
changed  for  provision.  Thu%  when  the  Dotdi 
raise  madder,  and  esdianga  it  for  oara  {  or 
when  the  peofde  of  Amerita  phust  tobaooo^  and 
send  it  to  Europe  for  doth;  the  cokivaiMMi  cf 
aoadder  and  tobacco  becomes  aa  neestisgj  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  fahabitants,  and  by  ooa- 
sequenoe  will  aifoct  the  stato  of  populadoik  ia 
theto  countries  aa  sensibly,  aa  the  asfinal  pro. 
duotion  of  food,  or  the  manufaotory  ef  rai^ 
meat.  In  like  manner,  when  the  ssaieinhs^ 
bitantsof  HoUandeatn  money  by  tfie  carriage 
of  the  produce  of  one  country  to  aaother,  ted 
witii  that  money  purchase  the  provialea  fram 
abroad,  Whkh  thar  own  land  is  net  eBteoaiva 
enou|^  to  anppir,  the  iaereaae  or  dediae  ef 
this  carrying  trade  will  inffneaca  the 
of  tho  peo^  no  km  thaa  dadlar 
wodld  do  ia  the  eukivatiott  ef  the  adL 

The  fow  priadplea  afaeady  estaUishadi  will 
eaable  us  todesoibe  tho  eifeets  ttpoHpepoia- 
tion^hidi  may  ht  dzpeoted  foom  the  follow, 
ing  important  irtiesBi  of 


I.  Em MBATioir«— An^fvlfoit  may  ba  aU 
tiMT  thd  o^ssAlwiBf  of  a  ooMBtryv  er  th»  da- 
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AttbeinoreBaeef  Uuflpedetisiii.  oolouUtt  will  find  it  aMiar  and  mora  pnAtdblt 
dflfinito;  and  tHa  number  of  inliabiunts  which  i  to  raise  com,  or  laar  cattle,  and  with  oom  and 
aaj  given  tract  oriorfiMse  can  support,  finite;  cattle  to  purchase  wooUen  doth,  for  {tif^iyni^ 
it  IS  evident  that  great  numbers  may  be  con-  or  linen,  than  to  n»in  or  weave  these  artidsa 
stantly  leaving  a  country,  and  yet  the  country  for  thenuelves.  Thd  mother-^xmntry,  : 
renain  constantly  fiilL  Or  whatever  be  the  while,  derives  from  this  connexion  an  in. 
cause  which  invincibly  limits  the  population  of  crease  both  of  provision  and  employment.  It 
»  ooontty ;  when  the  number  of  the  people  pxtimotes  at  once  the  two  great  requisites  upon 
lias  arxived  at  that  limit,  the  progress  of  gene-  —»-—'-  -^-  i?— -"^ — *  — «-  -^ 
imdeA,  beside  continuing  the  succession,  will 
n^ply  multitudes  for  foreign  emigration.  In 
these  two  cases,  emigration  neither  indicates 
any  political  decay,  nAr  in  truth  diminishes 
the  niimbar  of  tin  people ;  nor  ought  to  be 
pfoliibited  or  discouraged.  But  emigrants 
may  sdiiuiaish  their  country,  from  a  sense  of 
tinemritj,  oppression,  anncjfanoa,  and  inoon* 
vanieBCV.  Neither,  agun*  Amw  is  it  emigra- 
titin  ^HftW  wastes  the  paopla,  but  the  evils  that 
aoGBsi0a  It.  It  would  be  in  vain,  if  it  were 
practicable,  to  eonfine  the  inhabitants  aihomet 
for  the  same  causes  which  drive  them  out  of 
the  oountry,  would  prevent  their  multiplica- 
tson  if  they  reaaained  in  it.  Lastly ;  men  may 
ie  tempted  to  change  their  situation  by  the 
a&nnment  of  a  better  diznate,  of  a  more  re- 
fined  or  liuauions  manner  of  living  i  by  the 
yrospect  of  wealthi  or,  sometimes,by  the  mere 
noBUial  advantage  of  higher  wues  and  prices. 
This  daas  of  emigrants,  with  whom  alone  the 
laws  oaa  intecfisra  with  effisct,  will  never,  I 
tidnk,  be  namerous.  TTith  the  generality  of 
m  people,  the  attachment  of  mankind  to  their 
bomea  and  ooontry,  theirksomeness  of  seeing 
new  lialntaticns,  aiad  of  living  amongst  stran- 
fan,  win  ootwdigh,  so  long  aa  men  possess  the 
aaeeasarias  of  life  in  safety,  or  at  least  so  long 
as  tbef  can  obtaina  provision  for  that  mode 
flf  sBbfistenoe  which  the  class  of  dtizens  to 
whldi  they  bdong  are  accustomed  to  enjoy,  all 
the  indnoamenu  that  the  advantages  of  a  fo- 
nign  land  can  offer.  There  appear,  there- 
Cora,  to  be  few  cassa  in  which  emigration  can 
be  prohibited,  with  advantage  to  the  state ;  it 
lypeara  also  that  emigration  is  an  equivocal 
symptom,  which  will  probably  accompany  the 
dedine  of  the  political  body,  but  which  mav 

1th 


likewise  attend  a  condition  of  perfect  heali 
imd  vi^oor. 

IL  Cox-oviiATiOK.— Tbe  only  view  under 
wliidi  oar  subject  will  jiermit  us  to  consider 
edbMseHofiy  is  in  iu  tendency  to  augment  the 
population  of  the  parent  state.— Suppose  a  fer- 
tSby  bat  en^ty  island,  to  lie  within  the  reach 
ef  n  ooantry  in  which  arts  and  mannfactnrss 
are  already  established ;  suppose  a  colony  sent 
eat  Irem  such  a  country,  to  take  possession  of 
the  island,  and  to  live  there  under  the  pro- 
teetion  and  authority  of  their  native  govern* 
menti  the  new  settlers  wiU  naturally  convert 
their  labour  to  the  cuhivatien  of  the  vacant 
soU,  and  with  the  prodnoa  of  that  soil  wiU 
draw  a  sonply  of  manufactures  from  their 
ooon^yBMna^hone.  Whilst  the  inhabitanu 
eontittiie  few,  and  lands  diaap  and  frssh,  the 


which  the  fadlity  of  subsistence,  and  by  i 
sequence  the  state  of  population,  depend,-^ 
piiduotwn  voAdittrilmtkn  i  and  this  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  direct  and  benefidaL  No  ntua- 
tion  can  be  imagined  more  favourable  to  po^ 
pulation,  than  that  of  a  country  which  weiks 
up  goods  for  others,  whilst  these  others  art 
cultivating  new  tracu  of  land  for  them :  for 
as,  in  a  genial  dimate,  and  from  a  fresh  so£l» 
the  labour  of  one  man  will  raise  provision 
enough  for  ten,  it  is  manifest  that,  where  all 
are  employed  in  agriculture,  much  the  great* 
er  part  of  the  produce  will  be  spared  fhwa  the 
consumption ;  and  that  three  out  of  four,  at 
least  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  it,  wifl 
reside  in  the  country  which  reodves  the  r^ 
dundancy.  When  the  new  country  does  not 
remit  prmndon  to  the  old  one,  the  advantM 
is  less ;  but  still  the  exportation  of  wrougjit 
goods,  by  whatever  return  they  ara  paid  fef^ 
advances  population  in  that  secondary  way, 
in  whidi  those  trades  promote  it  that  ara  net 
employed  in  the  production  of  proviskm. 
Whatever  prajudice,  therefore,  some  late  e- 
vents  have  czdted  against  sdiemes  of  odon- 
iiadon,  the  system  itMlf  is  founded  inapparent 
national  utility ;  and  what  is  more,  upon  piin- 
dples  favourable  to  the  common  interest  ef 
human  natural  for  it  does  not  appear  by  what 
other  method  newly-discovered  and  unfre- 
quented countries  can  be  peopled,  or  during 
the  infancy  of  their  establishment  be  protected 
or  supplied.  The  error  whidi  we  fi  this  na- 
tion at  preeent  lament,  seems  to  have  consisted 
not  so  much  in  the  original  formation  of  colou 
nies,  as  in  the  subsequent  management;  in  im- 
posing restrictions  too  rigorous,  or  in  continu- 
ug  them  too  long  4  innotpercdvingthepeiiit 
of  time  when  the  irresistible  order  and  pro- 
grass  of  human  aflUrs  demand  a  change  of  laws 
and  policy. 

III.  MovxT. — ^Whera  moMy  abounds,  the 
people  ara  generally  numerous  t  yet  gold  and 
silver  ndtlMr  feed  nor  dothe  mankind ;  nor 
ara  they  in  all  countries  converted  into  pio- 
vinon  hf  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
fordgn  miurkets ;  nor  do  they,  in  any  country, 
compose  those  artides  of  personal  or  domestfe 
orpament  whidi  certain  orders  of  the  conv* 
munityhave  learnt  to  regard  as  necessaries  of 
life,  aodwithoutthe  means  of  procuruigwhi^ 
they  will  not  enter  into  femily-establishmentat 
—at  Isast,  this  property  of  the  predons  me- 
tals obtains  in  a  vsry  small  d^grea  The  el^ 
feet  of  money  upon  the  number  of  the  people^ 
thoo^  visible  to  observation,  is  not  explained 
witbottt  some  difficulty.    To  underttand  this 
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iy,  we  must  retom  to  Uie  pio- 
porition  with  whiofa  we  oonduded  <mr  reafon- 
ing  upon  the  subject ;  ^  that  population  is 
««  chidBy  promoted  by  employment."  Now  of 
employment,  money  is  putly  the  indication, 
and  partly  the  cause.  The  cmly  way  in  which 
money  regularly  and  spontaneously  ^bwt  into 
a  country,  is  in  return  for  the  goods  that  are 
sent  out  of  it,  or  the  work  that  is  performed 
by  it ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  money  is  iv- 
1mn$d  in  a  country,  is  by  the  country's  sup- 
]4ying,  in  a  great  measure,  its  own  consimip- 
tion  <3' manufactures.  Consequently,  the  quan- 
tity  of  money  found  in  a  country,  denotes  the 
amount  of  labour  and  employment :  but  still, 
employment,  not  money,  is  the  cause  of  po- 
pulation ;  the  accumulation  of  money  being 
merdy  a  odlateral  eflect  of  iSbe  same  cause,  or 
a  ctroumstanoe  whidi  accompanies  the  eipst- 
enoe,  and  measures  the  operation,  of  that  cause. 
And  tliis  is  true  of  money,  only  whilst  it  is 
acquired  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  treasures  whidi  bdong  to  a  country  by 
the  possession  of  mines,  or  by  the  exaction  of 
tribute  from  foreign  dependencies,  afford  no 
oondusion  concerning  the  state  of  population. 
The  influx  f^nn  these  sources  may  be  im- 
menae,  and  yet  the  country  remain  poor  and 
iU-peopled;  of  which  we  see  an  egregious  ex- 
ample  in  the  eondidcm  of  Spain,  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  its  South-American  dominions. 

But,  secondly,  money  may  become  also  a 
realand  anoperative  eaute  of  population,by  act- 
ing as  a  Btimulusto  industry,and  by  facilitating 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  ease  of  subais- 
tence,  and  the  enoouragement  of  industry,  de- 
pend neither  upon  the  price  of  labour,  nor  up- 
on the  price  of  provision,  but  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  one  bears  to  the  odier.  Now 
the  influx  of  money  into  a  country,  naturally 
tends  to  advance  this  proportion  ;  that  is,  eve- 
ry fresh  accession  of  money  raises  the  price  of 
labour  before  it  nuses  die  price  of  provision. 
When  money  is  brought  from  abroad,  the  per- 
sons, be  they  who  they  will,  into  whose  hands 
it  first  arrives,  do  not  buy  up  provision  with 
it,  but  apply  it  to  the  purchase  and  payment 
of  labour.  If  the  state  receives  it,  the  state 
dispenses  what  it  receives  amongst  soldiers, 
eailors,artifloen,  engineers,  shipwrights,  work- 
men ;---if  private  persons  bring  home  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver  they  usually  expend  them 
in  the  building  M  houses,  the  improvement  of 
estates,  the  purchase  of  furniture,  dress,  equi' 

page,  in  articles  of  luxury  or  splendor  : ii 

the  merchant  be  enriched  by  returns  of  his  fo- 
reign commerce,  he  applies  his  increased  ci^ii. 
tal  to  the  enlargement  of  his  business  at  home. 
The  money  ere  long  comes  to  maricet  for  pro- 
vision; but  it  comes  thither  through  the  hands 
«f  the  manufacturer,  the  artist,  the  husband- 
man,  and  labourer.  lu  effect,  therefore,  up- 
on  the  price  of  art  and  labour,  will  precede  its 
eflfeot  upon  the  price  of  provision ;  and  during 
the  interval  between  one  effect  and  the  other, 


the  meant  of  lubtistenoe  will  be  niiltlplMS 
and  fbdlitated^as  well  as  industry  be  excited  by 
new  rewards.  When  the  greater  plenty  of  mo- 
ney in  circulation  has  produced  an  advaooe  in 
the  price  of  provision,  correspondiiig  to  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  labour,  its  effect  ceases.  The 
labourer  no  longer  gains  any  thing  by  the  in- 
crease  of  his  wages.  It  is  not,  therelbire,  the 
quantity  of  specie  collected  into  a  country,  but 
die  continual  increase  of  that  quantity,  from 
which  the  advantage  arises  to  employment  and 
population.  It  is  only  the  ooeeifiofi  of  money 
which  produces  the  effect,  and  it  ia  only  by 
money  constantly  flowing  into  a  country  that 
the  effect  can  be  constant.  Now  whatever 
consequence  arises  to  the  country  from  the  in- 
flux of  money,  the  contrary  may  be  expected 
to  follow  from  the  diminution  of  its  quantity : 
and  aooordingly  we  find,  that  whatever  cause 
drains  off  the  specie  of  a  country,  fi»ter  than 
the  streams  which  feed  it  can  supply,  not  on- 
ly impoverishes  the  country,  but  depopulates 
it.  The  knowledge  and  esperieaoe  of  thisef- 
fect  have  given  occasion  to  a  phrase  whidi  oc- 
curs in  almost  every  discourse  upon  oommeroa 
orpditics.  The  ftofaneeqflrad!?  with  any  fo- 
reign nation  is  said  to  be  against  or  in  favour 
of  a  country,  simply  as  it  tends  to  carry  mo» 
ney  out,  or  bring  it  in :  that  is,  aocordhig  as 
the  price  of  the  imports  exceeds  or  fafla  mort 
of  the  price  of  the  exports :  so  invariably  is 
the  increase  or  diminutiott  of  the  specie  of  a 
country  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  pubEo  ad- 
vantage or  detriment  which  arises  tnaa  any 
branch  of  its  commerce. 

IV.  Taxatiox.— As  ftuwff  take  nothing 
out  of  a  country ;  as  they  do  not  diminish  the 
public  stock,  omy  varv  the  dislributioii  of  it ; 
they  are  not  necessarily  prejudicial  to  popula* 
tion.  If  the  state  exact  monev  from  owtain 
members  of  the  community,  she  dispenses  it 
also  amongst  other  members  of  thesame  com- 
munity. They  who  contribute  to  the  revenue, 
and  they  who  are  supported  or  benefited  by 
the  expenses  of  government,  are  to  be  placed 
one  against  the  other ;  and  whilst  what  the 
subsistence  of  one  part  is  profited  by  receiv- 
ing, compensates  for  what  that  of  tne  other 
suffers  by  paying,  the  common  fund  of  the  so- 
ciety is  not  lessened.  This  is  true  s  but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  although  the  turn  dis- 
tributed by  the  state  be  always  eqtml  to  the 
sum  collected  from  the  people,  yet  the  gain  and 
loss  to  the  means  of  subsistence  may  be  very 
unequal}  and  the  balance  will  remain  on  the 
wrong  or  the  right  side  of  the  account,  accor- 
ding as  the  money  passes  by  taxation  firam  the 
industrious  to  the  idle,  from  the  many  to  the 
few,from  those  who  want  to  thoeewho  abound, 
or  in  a  contrary  direction.  For  instaaoe  t  a 
tax  upon  coaches,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  repair 
of  roads,  would  probably  improve  the  popula. 
tion  dt  a  neighbourhood ;  a  tax  upon  cettiiges, 
to  be  ultimately  expended  in  the  purchase  add 
support  of  coacfaeay  wooUeertately  din^niah 
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obstruot  wibditmoj  andtlieminatert  dsgna^ 
of  tlutobstrucdonwinbefiBltin  theformadoB 
of  fiuniTieii  The  enimplffj  indeed,  forms  an 
me  cue ;  the  eril  is  magnified,  in  order 
to  render  its  operation  distinct  andyiaiblei  In 
real  life,  families  may  not  be  broken  up,  or 
forced  finom  their  habitation,hou8es  be  quitted^ 
or  countries  snddenly  deserted,  in  consequence 
of  any  new  imposition  whatever;  butmarria* 
ges  wOl  become  gradually  less  fiwqnent. 

It  seems  necessary,  howerer,  to  ^n^ng^tUH 
between  the  operation  of  a  new  tax,  and  the 
effect  of  taxes  which  have  been  long  estab- 
lished. In  the  coarse  of  drcolation,  the  mo- 
ney may  flow  back  to  the  hands  from  which  it 
was  taken.  The  proportion  between  thesnp- 
ply  and  the  expense  (^subsistence,  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  tax,  may  at  length  re- 
corer  itself  again.  In  the  instance  just  now 
stated,  the  addition  of  a  tenth  £unily  to  the 
neighbourhood,  or  the  enlarged  expenses  of 
one  of  the  nine,  may,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
so  adrance  the  profits,  or  increase  the  employ- 
ment, of  the  rest,  as  to  make  fuU  restitution 
for  the  share  of  their  property  of  which  it  de- 
priyes  them ;  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen, a  redaction  may  takeplace  in  their  mode 
of  liying,  suitedto  the  abridgment  of  their  in* 
comes.  YetstOl  the  ultimate  and  permanent 
effect  of  taxation,  though  distinguishable  ftrom 
the  impression  of  a  new  tax,  is  generally  ad- 
verse to  population.  The  proportkn  above 
spoken  of,  can  only  be  restox«d  by  one  adeov 
other  of  the  following  alternative :  by  the  peo- 
ple either  contracting  their  wants,  which  at 
the  same  time  diminishes  consuniptioa  and 
emfdoyment;  orbyrsisingthepricecf  hdMmr, 
which  necesearily  adding  to  the  price  of  the 
productions  and  mamifactures  of  the  country^ 
checks  their  side  at  foreign  markets.  A  na- 
tion which  isburthened  with  taxes,  must  always 
be  undersold  by  a  nation  ^Rdiich  is  fmb  mm, 
them,  unless  the  diffsrenoe  be  made  up 
some  singular  advantage  of  dimate,  soil,  skil 
or  industry.  This  quality  betongs  to  aOtax- 
es  which  affect  the  mass  of  the  conununity, 
even  when  imposed  upon  the  properest  eb jecte, 
and  applied  to  the  fidrest  purposes  But 
abuses  are  inseparable  from  the  disposal  of 
public  money.  As  govemmeDts  are  usually 
administoied,  Uie  produce  of  paUic  taxes  is 
expended  upon  a  tram  of  gentry,  in  the  main- 
taining of  pomp,  or  in  the  purchase  of  influ- 
ence.  The  conversion  of  property  whidi  taxes 
effectuate,  when  they  are  employed  in  this 
manner,  is  attended  with  obvious  evils.  It 
takes  from  the  industrious,  to  give  to  the  idle^ 
it  increases  the  number  of  the  latter ;  it  tenda 
to  accumulation ;  it  sacrifices  the  conveniency 
of  many  to  the  luxury  of  a  few  $  it  makes  no 
return  to  the  people,  from  whom  the  tax  it 
drawn,  that  is  satisfisctory  or  intelligible ;  H 
encourages  no  activity  which  is  useful  or  pro. 
dtictive. 

The  sum  to  be  raised  being  settfod,  a  wise 


lt»  In  like  manner,  a  tacLUpaa  wine  or  tea 
dfitrilratad  in  bounties  to  fishermen  or  hns- 
j  would  aagmsnt  die  provision  oTa 
r ;  a  tazupon fisheries  and  husbandry, 
however  indirect  or  concealed,  to  be  convert- 
ed, when  raised,  to  the  procuring  of  wine  or 
tea  fbr  the  idle  and  opulent,  would  naturally 
impair  the  pnbKe  stodk.  The  effect,  there- 
lore,  of  taxes,  upon  the  weans  of  subsistence, 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  anumnt  of  the 
som  levied,  as  upon  the  object  of  the  tax  and 
the  ap^icatlon.  Taxes  likewise  may  be  m  ad- 
justed as  to  conduce  to  the  restraint  of  luxu- 
ry, and  die  correction  of  vice ;  to  the  enoou. 
vsgement  of  industry,  trade,  agriculture,  and 
marriage.  Taxes  thus  contrived,  become  re- 
wards and  penaltifft ;  not  only  sources  of  re- 
venue, but  instruments  of  ponce.  Vices  in- 
deed themselves  cannot  be  taxed,  without 
holding  forth  such  a  omditional  toleration  of 
them  as  to  destroy  men's  perception  of  their 
gtnlt ;  a  tax  comes  to  be  considered  as  a  com- 
nmtation:  the  materials,  however,  and  incen- 
tives  of  vice^  may.  Ahhoogfa,  for  instance, 
drunkenness  would  be,  on  this  account,  an 
vnftt  oblect  of  taxation,  yet  public  houses  and 
apirhoos  liquors  are  very  jxroperly  subjected 
to  heavy  imposts. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  may  be  true  that 
taxes  esnnot  be  pronounced  to  be  detrimental 
to  population,  by  an  absduto  necessity  in  their 
natore  ;  and  though,  under  some  modifica- 
tions, and  when  urged  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
ilMV  may  even  operate  in  favour  of  it ;  yet  it 
win  be  found,  in  a  great  plurality  of  instances, 
that  their  tendency  is  noxious.  Let  it  besup- 
nosed  that  nine  fsmilies  inhabit  a  neighbour- 
nood,  each  possessing  barely  the  means  of  sub- 
aistenoe,  or  of  that  mode  of  subsistence  which 
eustom  hath  established  amongst  them;  let 
a  tenth  fimiOy  be  quartered  upon  these,  to  be 
supported  by  a  tax  niwd  firom  the  nine;  or 
rather,  let  one  of  the  nine  have  his  income 
augmeoted  by  a  similar  deduction  from  the 
mcutnee  of  the  rest ;  in  either  of  these  cases, 
H  Is  evident  that  the  whole  district  would  be 
broken  up:  for  as  the  entire  income  of  each 
is  supposed  to  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  es- 
taWishment  which  it  nudntatns,  a  deduction  of 
any  part  destroys  that  establishment.  Now 
it  is  no  anewer  to  this  objection^  it  is  no  apo- 
logy fSor  the  grievance,  to  say,  that  nothing 
is  taken  ent  of  the  neighbourhood  a  that  the 
stock  ie  not  diminished  x  the  mischief  is  done 
by  deranging  the  distribution.  Nor,  again, 
is  the  luxury  of  one  fionily,  or  even  the  main< 
tenanoe  of  an  additional  family,  a  recompense 
to  the  country  for  ttie  ruin  of  nine  othors. — 
Nor,  lastly,  iriU  it  alter  the  effect  though  it 
nay  eoneeal  the  caose,  that.the  contribution,' 
lasteMl  of  being  levied  directly  upon  each  day*s 
wages,  is  mixed  up  in  the  price  of  some  sni- 
de of  constant  use  and  consumption,  ae  in  a 
tax  upon  candles,  malt,  leather,  or  fiieL  This 
•■mpie  iUttsHmtes  the  tendency  of  taxes  to 
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win  ooDtrhni  bto  ttsM  pvindpallf 
filth  a  Titv  to  dMir  cftet  Ufon  iMpafafion  ; 
llwt  it,  be  wffl  10  adiivit  dMD  M  (o  gire  tiifl 
liM€  pot^Ua  obftrnodoii  to  thow  mMni  of 
■ttUsttoee  l>7  whidi  the  man  of  the  oomnni. 
Bity  !■  nminuined.  We  aie  tooostomed  to 
^  opinioii,  that  e  tMc,  to  be  Joetf  ought  to  be 
■ociuately  proportioiied  to  the  drenimtaiicet 
ef  die  penona  who  pay  it.  But  upon  what, 
it  might  be  aaked,  is  thia  opiiiioii  founded  ; 
vnieaa  it  eonld  be  shown  thkt  such  a  propor- 
tion interferas  the  least  with  tl)e  general  oon- 
veniency  of  snbsistenoe  ?  Wheraas  I  shoold 
ntfaer  believe,  that  a  tax,  constmoted  with  a 
view  to  that  eonvenieBoy,  ought  to  rise  npon 
the  diffBient  classes  of  the  oommnnity,  in  a 
much  higher  mtlo  than  the  simple  proportion 
«f  their  incomes.  Tlie  point  to  be  regarded 
ia,  not  what  men  hsnre,  but  w)iat  they  can 
aparei  and  it  ia  evident  that  a  man  who  poa- 
eassas  a  theosaad  pounds  a-year,  ean  more 
easily  give  up  a  hundred,  than  a  man  with  a 
handled  pounds  a-year  can  part  with  ten ; 
tint  is,  those  habits  of  lifis  which  are  reasona. 
Ue  and  innocent,  and  upon  the  ability  to  oon- 
ti|me  which  the  fiMrmation  of  teiilies  depends, 
iriU  be  much  less  afiected  by  the  one  dedne- 
thm  than  the  others  it  is  stiU  more  evident, 
that  a  man  of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  would 
sot  be  so  much  distressed  in  his  subsistence, 
by  a  demand  from  him  of  ten  pounds,  as  a 
man  of  ten  pounds  a-year  would  be  by  the  loss 
ef  one :  to  which  we  must  add,  that  the  po« 
mdation  of  every  countnr  being  replenished 
by  the  marriages  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
eociety,  their  accommodation  and  relief  become 
9f  mon  importance  to  the  state,  than  the  con- 
venieney  of  any  higher  but  losnumeronsor. 
^ofitscitiaens.  But  whatever  be  the  pro- 
portion  which  pnblie  expediency  directs,  whe- 
sher  the  simple,  the  dnpBcate,  or  any  higher 
or  intermediate  proportion  of  men*s  inoomei 
it  can  never  be  attained  by  anysli^  tax, 
as  no  sine^  o^ect  of  texation  can  be  found^ 
which  measures  the  ability  of  die  subject  with 
sufficient  generality  and  exactness.  It  is  on- 
}y  by  a  system  and  variety  of  taxes,  mutually 
balancing  and  equalising  one  another,  that  a 
Ane  proportion  can  be  preserved.  For  in. 
ftance.*  if  a  tax  upon  lands  press  with  graat. 
er  hardship  upon  those  who  lire  in  the  coun- 
try, it  may  be  properly  counterpoised  by  a  tax 
i^Km  the  rent  of  houses,  which  will  affect  prin- 
cipaUy  the  inhafaitanU  of  large  towns.  Dia- 
tinctions  may  also  be  framed  in  some  taxes, 
which  shall  allow  abatements  or  exemptions 
to  married  persons ;  to  the  parents  of  a  cer. 
tain  number  of  legitimate  children ;  to  impro. 
▼ers  of  the  soil ;  to  particular  modes  of  culti- 
ration,  as  to  tillage  in  preference  to  pastur- 
age;  and  in  general  to  that  industry  whidi 
h  immediately  ]^roduoiive^  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  only  inttrvmetUal ;  but  above 
all,  which  may  leave  the  heai-iest  part  of  the 
burthen  i^onthemethodsi  whatever  they  be, 


of  acquiring  wealth  withotttlndiiftryy  or  trot 
of  subsisting  in  idleness, 

y.  EzvoBTATioiroFBmKas.cosir..-Ji». 
thmg  seems  to  haveamme  peeitzve  tendeacyto 
reduce  thennmber  of  thepeople, than  the  eendU 
ing  abroad  part  of  the  provision  by  which  they 
are  maintained;  yet  thia  haa  been  the  policy 
of  legislators  very  studious  of  the  improvement 
of  their  oountry.  In  oMer  to  reooodle  our* 
selves  to  a  practice  iriucb  ^ipean  to  militate 
with  the  chief  interest,  that  is,  with  the  popo* 
lation  cf  the  oountry  that  adoptt  it,  we  must 
be  reminded  of  a  maxim  which  bekogs  to  the 
productions  both  of  nature  and  art,  **  that  it 
**  is  impossible  to  have  enough  without  a  sn- 
**  perfluity.*'  The  point  of  sufficiency  cannot, 
in  any  case,  be  so  exactly  hit  upon,  aa  to  have 
nothing  to  spare,  yet  never  to  want.  This  ie 
peculiarly  true  of  bread^^om,  of  whidi  thean* 
nmd  increase  is  extremely  variable;  As  it  is 
necessary  that  the  crop  be  adequate  to  the  eoB^ 
sumption  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  it  must,  of  con- 
sequence, greatly  exceed  it  in  a  year  of  plenty. 
A  redundancy  therefiwe  will  occasionally  arise 
from  the  very  care  that  is  taken  to  seourethe 
peo|Je  against  the  danger  of  want ;  end  it  is 
manifest  that  die  exportation  of  thia  rcden* 
dancy  subtracts  nothing  from  die  number  diat 
can  regularly  be  maintainad  by  the  produce  of 
diesoiL  Moreover,  as  the  exportatian  of  eon, 
under  these  dreoastances,  is  attended  with  no 
direct  injury  topqpolatkm,so  die  beneiiuwiikh 
indireody  arise  to  popokdon  from  Ibrvgti 
commerce,  belong  to  diis.  In  oommon  wilh 
other  species  of  trade;  together  with  the  pe- 
cidiar  advantage  of  presendng  a  constant  in- 
citement to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  hus- 
bandman, by  the  promise  of  a  certain  aaleand 
an  adequate  price,  under  every  oondngency  of 
season  and  produce.  There  ia  aaodmr  mtoMm 
don,  in  which  com  may  not  eriy  be  exported, 
but  in  which  the  people  can  d»riv«  by  BO  odier 
means;  that  is,  cf  a  newly  aetded  country,  with 
a  fertile  soiL  The  exportation  of  a  lasj^e  pre- 
portion  of  the  com  which  a  country  prodwDea, 
proves,  it  b  troe,  that  the  inhabitanta  haveBot 
yet  attained  to  the  number  which  the  cooaeryis 
capable  of  maintaining  t  but  it  does  not  prove 
but  that  they  may  be  hastening  to  thie  lindt 
with  the  utmost  practicable  csmty,  whkh  is 
the  perfection  to  be  sought  for  in  a  yoonges- 
taUishment.  In  all  cases  enoapt  mm  two, 
and  in  the  former  of  them  to  any  greater  de- 
gree than  what  is  necessary  to  take  off  oeea- 
sional  redundancies,  the  e«pertation  cf  eocn  ii 
either  itsdf  noxious  to  population,  or  ergues  a 
defect  of  pepnlation  arising  from  some  ether 


VI.  AnuseEnif T  or  xjoiova. — It  hai 
long  been  made  a  question,  whether  those  me- 
chanical  contrivaness  whidi  uMdpg  ktbrntr^  by 
performing  the  same  work  by  fewer  haoda,  be 
detrimental  or  not  to  the  population  of  a  ooun- 
try. From  what  has  been  diAlvered  in  pre- 
ceding parts  cf  the  preBtDt  chafttf^  it  wiU  bf 
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fnvMd^  hflnr  £v  jiegiilad<aM  oCkw  are  la  tMr 
natoBB  cqiabfe  of  oontribatiaig  to  ihe  tnppert 
and  advaneeiiMnt  of  popuhitiaB.  I  My  ho^ 
fati  for,  M  in  many  labjeots,  to  etpedally 
in  tiuMa  which  xehite  to  ooinineroe,  to  plenty* 
to  riches,  and  to  the  number  of  peoptle,  mora 
is  wont  te  he  espected  £rom  laws,  than  laws 
oaa  do.  Laws  oaa  only  imperfectly  lest^aia 
that  dissduteness  of  manners,  whidi,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  fipeqaency  of  marriages,  impain 
liie  irery  sooroe  of  population.  Iawi  cannot 
regulate  the  wants  of  mankind,  their  mode  e£ 
lining,  or  their  desire  of  those  snperflnities 
whicn  fashion,  more  imsistihle  than  laws,  hfs 
onoe  introdnoed  into  general  usage  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  has  erected  into  necessaries  of 
Ufe.  Laws  cannot  induce  men  to  enter  into 
marriages,  when  the  a:penseB  of  a  £unily  must 
deprive  them  of  that  system  ofaocommndatjon 
to  whidi  diey  have  habituated  their  expecta- 
tions. Iiaws,  by  their  protection,  by  assuring 
to  ^  labourer  the  fruit  and  profit  of  his  la- 
bour, may  help  to  make  a  people  industrious ; 
but  without  iadui^,  the  laws  cannot  proride 
either  snbsistsnoe  or  employment ;  laws  can- 
not make  com  grow  without  toil  and  care,  er 
trade  ilouiish  without  art  and  diligence.  In 
spite  of  all  laws,  the  expert,  hborions,  honest 
workman,  wiU  be  empfaysd,  in  pzefierenee  to 
the  lazy,  the  unskiUul,  ^  fraudulent,  and 
evasive :  and  this  is  not  more  true  of  two  in- 
hahitaau  of  the  same  village,  than  it  is  of  the 
people  of  two  different  ooontries,  which  eom- 
mnnicate  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  natural  basis  ef  trade 
if  rivalddp  of  quality  and  price ;  or,  which  is 
the  "^iryf  thing,  of  skiO  and  industry.  Eve- 
ry attempt  to /me  trade  by  operation  of  kw» 
that  is,  by  compelling  persons  to  bay  goods  at 
one  mariciBt,  whidi  they  ean  obtain  cheaper 
aa4  better  from  another,  ia  sun  to  be  either 
eluded  by  the  quiA-sightedaess  and  incessant 
activity  of  i^vate  interest,  or  to  be  fimstm- 
ted  by  retaUation*  One  half  of  the  oommcr« 
del  laws  of  many  states  are  calculated  merely 
to  tounteraot  the  restrictioas  which  have  been 
hnpoaed  by  odier  states.  Perhaps  the  only 
way  iii  wldeh  fiie  interpontion  «f  law  iasahu 
tary  in  trade,  is  in  the  prevention  of  fi«ad& 

)^ezt  to  the  indispensible  requisites  of  in- 
intnnal  peace  and  security,  the  chief  advan- 
tage whidi  can  be  derived  to  population  firom 
the  interfeEenoe  of  law,  appears  to  me  to  con- 
sist  in  the  encouragement  of  ii^rl0ti2AM»  This, 
at  least,  is  the  direct  way  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  people  I  everv  other  mode  be- 
ing effectual  only  by  iu  inihience  upon  this» 
Now  the  principal  expedient  by  which  such  a 
purpose  can  be  promoted,  is  to  adjust  the  laws 
of  property,a8  neailyas  possible, to  the  twofiol- 
lowing  rules :  iirst,  «^  to  give  to  the  occupier 
(«  all  the  power  over  the  soil,  which  ia  neces- 
^  ((ary  for  its  peifsot  cultivation  ;*' — second- 
ly-, «» to  assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  im- 
f*  yo¥emeti|  to  th(i  persons  by  ~*^ 


i  is  eqatvalssit  to  an* 
tHhwj    frhnlher  snch  contrivanoes  diminish 
or  not  the  quantity  of  employnient.    The  first 
nd  moat  obvious  eAct  nndonhtedly  is  this;  be- 
caiiee,tf  one  man  be  madeto  do  what  three  men 
did  befoBB,  two  are  immediately  disdiarged  t 
hot  if^  by  acme  more  general  and  remoter  oon- 
soqofisne,  they  inereeae  the  demand  for  work, 
or,  wfasit  ia  the  same  thing,  prarent  the  dimi- 
BotioB  of  that  demand,  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion tfaaa  they  contract  the  number  of  hands' 
kr  whidi  it  is  performed,  the  quantity  of  em- 
pioyineat,  upon  the  whole,  will  gsim  an  addi- 
tion. Upon  whidi  principLe  it  may  be  obeerv- 
nl,  £xat,  tint  whenever  a  medianical  inven- 
ticQ  BUCCBedi  in  one  place,  it  is  neoeasary  that 
is  he  ImlftBd  ia  cnrery  other,  where  the  same 
■Miiiirnnfnre  is  carried  on  ;  f (Mr,  it  is  manifest, 
that  ha  iiriio  has  tiie  benefit  of  a  cmciser  opera- 
tion, will  eeoB  outvie  and  undersell  a  oompe- 
titor  who  eontinpes  to  use  a  mofedrcuitous  la- 
hanr.  It  ia  alao  true,  in  the  second  place,  that 
vimevvr  finL  disoovsr  or  adopt  a  medianical 
lanaaoreaaent,  ifiB,  for  loaae  time,  draw  to 
tiwrnsfflves  an  iacreaae  of  employment)  and 
tiMt  tUa  prefenenoe  may  continue  even  after 
tiM  ImpceTOBsenthas  become  general ;  for,  in 
•rary  kind  of  trade,  it  is  not  only  a  great  but 
perwinant  advantage,  to  have  once  pre-occa. 
^fadtkepnUicBepntation.  Thirdly ,  after  ev». 
vvsapenority  winch  might  he  derived  from 
tka  peasession  of  a  secret,  has  cessed,  it  may 
he  wdl  questiasied  whether  even  then  any  loss 
eanaecnietoeBBployment.    Thesamemoney 
wiU  he  spared  te  the  same  artkde  stilL  Where- 
fbsByin  voportion  as  the  artideeaa  be  affond- 
ed  «t  a  loner  price,  by  reason  of  an  eesier  or 
aherter  proos^i  in  tiu  manuftcture^  it  will  ei- 
tiiar  ffftaw  into  more  general  use,  or  an  Inu 
psuwsasent  will  take  plaoe  in  tiie  qoality  aisd 
fideie,  which  will  demand  a  proportioaaUe  ad. 
dition  of  hands.    Thennmber  of  persona  eas- 
plofsd  in  the  manafsetory  of  stockings,  has 
net,  I  ^prebend,  decroased  sinoe  the  inveoh 
tion  of  etoddng-mills.    The  amount  of  what 
is  sspended  upon  the  artide,  after  subtraoting 
fioam  it  the  piiee  of  the  raw  material,  and  oen- 
•Sfocntlf  what  is  paid  for  woric  in  this  brancli 
ef  our  manufactories,  if  not  Isss  than  it  was 
before.     Goods  of  a  finer  texture  are  worn  in 
ti^  place  of  coarser.    This  is  the  dian^  which 
the  invention  has  produced ;  and  whidi  oom< 
pensatea  to  the  manufactory  for  every  other  in. 
oonveniency.  Add  to  whicih,  that  in  the  above, 
and  in.almost  every  instance,  an  improvement 
whidi  eonduoes  to  the  reoommendstion  of  a 
manufactory,  eitiierbythe  cheapness  or  tiie 
qoality  of  the  goods,  draws  up  after  it  many  de- 
pendent  employments,  in  whidi  no  abbrevia- 
tionhas  taken  plaoeu 


Froin  the  reaaoning  that  has  been  pursued, 
andthevariooa  eonsidmtiona  suggeste^in  thk 
,  a  jndgmcnt  may^  in  some  aor^  he 
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<ytrt7  in  land,  as  bath  iMsn  obMrvvd  aboT6y  11 
power  over  it.  Now  it  is  indiffBceiit  to  Uie 
public  in  whose  hands  this  power  resides,  if 
It  be  ri^tly  used ;  it  matters  not  to  whom 
the  land  belongs,  if  it  be  well  coltimted — 
When  we  lament  that  great  estates  are  often 
uited  in  the  same  lumd,  or  complain  that 
one  man  possesses  what  woold  be  sufficient  for 
a  Oioosand,  we  suflSsr  ourselTes  to  be  misled 
bywords.  The  owner  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  eonnunei  little  more  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  than  the  owner  often  pounds  a- 
vear.  If  the  raltivatioQ  be  equal,  the  estate 
in  the  hands  of  one  great  lord,  aifords  subsis- 
tence and  employment  to  the  same  number  of 
persons  as  it  woold  do  if  it  were  divided 
amongst  a  hundred  proprietors.  In  like  man. 
ner  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  effoct  upon  the 
pnbhc  interest,  which  may  arise  from  lands 
being  holden  by  the  king,  or  by  the  subject ; 
by  priTate  penons,  or  by  corporations ;  by 
laymen,  or  ecclesiastics ;  in  ftie,  or  for  hfe ; 
by  Tirtne  of  office,  or  in  right  of  inheritance. 
I  do  not  mean  that  these  varieties  make  no 
difference,  but  I  mean  that  all  the  difference 
they  do  make  respects  the  oiltivation  of  the 
lands  which  are  so  holden. 

There  exist  in  this  country,  conditions  of 
tenure  which  condemn  the  land  itsdf  to  per- 
petual sterility.  Of  this  kind  is  the  right  of 
ewaion,  which  piedndes  each  proprietor  from 
the  improvement,  or  even  the  convenient  oc- 
cupation, of  his  estate,  without  (what  seldom 
can  be  obtained)  the  consent  of  many  others. 
This  tenure  is  also  usually  embarrassed  by 
the  interference  of  manoriai  dsims,  under 
whidi  it  often  happens  that  the  surface  be- 
longs to  one  owner,  and  the  sml  to  anoUier ; 
so  &hX  neither  owner  can  stir  a  dod  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  partner  in  the  proper- 
ty. In  many  manors,  the  tenant  is  restrain. 
•  ed  from  granting  leases  beyond  a  short  term 
of  years$  which  renders  every  pkn  of  soHd 
improvement  impracticable.  In  these  cases, 
the  owner  wants,  what  the  first  rule  of  ra- 
tional  policy  retpilres,  ^  sufficient  powerover 
*'  the  sofl  for  ito  perfect  cultivation.*'  This 
power  on^t  to  be  extended  to  him  by  some 
easy  and  general  law  of  enfrainchisement,  par- 
tition, and  enclosure ;  ^Hiich,  though  compol- 
aory  upon  the  lord,  or  the  lest  of^  tenants, 
whUst  it  has  in  view  the  mdiosation  of  the 
soil,  and  tenders  an  equitaUe  compensatioQ 
for  eveiy  right  that  it  takes  away,  is  neither 
more  armtrary,  nor  more  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  pr(^wrty,than  that  which  is  done  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  embank, 
ments,  navigable  canals,  and  indeed  in  almost 
every  pubUc  work,  in  which  private  own- 
ers of  land  are  obliged  to  a6o^  that  price 
for  their  property  whidi  an  indifferent  jury 
may  award.  It  may  here,  however,  be  pro- 
per  to  observe,  that  although  Ae  endosuie  of 
wastes  and  paetwres  begeamUy  btMfiofad  to 


yet  the  emOoenn  of  laiida  i».tB. 
_    in  order  to  convert  them  into  pestaies, 
is  as  generally  hurtful. 

But,  secoxidly,  agriculture  is  discounted 
by  every  constitution  of  landed  propei't  j  vrhadi 
lets  in  those,  who  have  no  concem  in  the  inu 
provement,  to  a  partidpadon  of  the  profit. 
This  objection  is  applicable  to  all  sndi  cus- 
toms of  manors  as  subject  the  proprietor,  up. 
on  the  death  of  the  lord  or  tenant,  or  the 
alienation  of  the  estate,  to  a  fine  apportion, 
ed  to  the  improved  value  of  the  land.  But 
of  all  institutions  which  are  in  this  way  ad- 
verse to  cultivation  and  improvement,  none  is 
so  noxious  as  that  of  Met,  A  daimantheia 
enters  into  the  produce,  who  contributed  no 
assistance  whatever  to  the  production.  When 
years,  perhaps,  of  care  and  toil  have  matured 
an  improvement ;  when  the  husbandman  sees 
new  crops  ripening  to  his  skill  and  industry ; 
the  moment  he  is  ready  to  put  his  sickle  to 
the  grain,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  divide 
his  harvest  with  a  stranger.  Tithes  are  a  tax 
not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon  that  indus« 
try  which  feeds  mankind  ;  upon  that  spedee 
of  exertion  whichit  is  theaimcf  all  wise lawe 
to  cherish  and  jvomote ;  and  to  uphold  and 
ezdte  which,  composes,  as  we  have  seen^  th» 
main  benefit  that  the  community  reodvesfrqm 
the  whole  system  of  trade,  and  the  success  of 
commerce.  And,  together  with  the  mote  oe- 
nersl  inconveniency  that  attends  the  exactun 
of  tithes,  there  is  thia  additional  evil,  in  the 
mode  at  least  according  to  which  they  are  col* 
lected  at  present,  that  they  operate  as  a  boon- 
ty  upon  pasturaget.  The  barthen  of  the  tax 
fells  with  its  diief,if  not  with  ito  wholeweigfaky 
upon  tillage;  that  is  to  say,  upon  that  pre* 
dae  mode  of  cultivation,  which,  as  hath  been 
diown  above,  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to 
relieve  and  remunerate,in  preference  to  every 
other.  No  measure  of  such  extensive  ooa. 
cem  appears  to  me  so  practicable^  nor  any  sin* 
gle  alteration  so  beneficial,  as  the  converskn 
of  tithes  into  corn-rents.  This  commutation, 
I  am  convinced,  might  be  so  adjusted,  as  to 
secure  to  the  tithe-holder  a  compete  and  per- 
petual equivalent  for  his  interest,  and  to  leave 
to  indusuy  itt  full  operation,  and  entire  re- 
ward. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  WAB,  AKD  OF  KIIilTA&T  SSTABLNH. 
lUElTTe. 

Bbcavse  the  Christian  Scriptares  describe 
wars  as  what  they  are,— ^as  Crimea  or  judg- 
ments,  some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  bear  aims.  But 

dioold  be  remembered  that  it  aiay  be  no. 
cessary  for  individuals  to  unite  their  force, 
uA  for  thia  end  to  lesiga  themselves  to  che 
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^iMtioB  of  a  oomAum  wfll :  and  yet,  it  may 
be  tme  tliat  tlMt  will  is  often  actuated  by  en. 
ainal  aoothres,  and  often  determined  to  de. 
Mwifctif^e  poiposes.  fienoe,  althoiigli  the  ori- 
ffin  of  wars  be  ascribed,  in  Scripture,  to  the 
speracipn  ef  Uwless  and  malignaat  passion*; 
«iid  duRigb  war  itself  be  enumerated  among 
the  softest  calamities  widi  which  a  land  can 
be  visited,  the  profession  of  a  soldier  is  no 
mhete  forbidden  or  condemned.    When  the 
•oldMrs  demanded  ef  John  the  Baptist  what 
Asyshoald  do,  he  said  unto  them,  **  Do  vio- 
^  lenos  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  false- 
^  ly,  amd  be  content  with  your  wagesf ."  In 
wiadk  answer  we  do  not  find  that,  In  order  to 
pTCpare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the 
kn^pdoB  of  Ctod,  it  was  required  of  soldiers  to 
lefayiish  their  profession,  but  onlv  that  they 
should  beware  of  tlie  vices  of  which  that  pro- 
fesiiou  was  aoeoseiL    The  precept  which  fol- 
lows, ^  Be  content  with  your  wages,*'  sup- 
posed them  to  continue  in  their  situation.  It 
was  of «  Roman  centurion  that  Christ  pro* 
noimoed  dimt  memorable  eulogy,  ^  I  have  not 
^  tend  so  greet  £Uth,  no,  not  in  Israel^." 
The  first  Oentile  conrert§  who  was  received 
into  the  Chriotura  church,  and  to  whom  the 
Gospd  was  imparted  by  the  immediate  and 
espedsl  direction  of  Heaven,  held  the  same 
station :  and  in  the  history  of  this  transaction 
we  diseover  net  the  smallest  intimation,  that 
Cornelius,  upon  becoming  a  Christian,  quit- 
tod  the  service  of  the  Roman  legion ;  that  his 
proterion  was  objected  to,  or  his  eontinu- 
anoe  in  it  considered  as  in  any  wise  inconsis- 
tent with  his  new  dianieter. 
.    In  applying  the  principles  of  morality  to  the 
affin'Tv  of  nations,  the  diificolty  which  meeto  us, 
arises  from  hence,  *^  that  the  particular  conse- 
**  qnence  sometimes  appearsto  exceed  the  value 
^'  ef  the  general  mie.**  In  this  drcumstance 
is  founded  the  esUy  distmction  that  easts  be- 
tween the  ease  of  independent  sUtes,  and  of  in. 
dependent  individaals.  In  the  transactions  of 
private  persons,  no  adnrntage  that  results  fitmi 
thebrsKh  of  a  general  larwof  justice,  can  com. 
pensate  tothe  puUicfor  theviehtion  of  thelaw; 
In  the  CQsicems  of  en^ioe,  this  may  sometimes 
be  doabied.  Thus,  that  4he  faith  of  promises 
ought  to  be  maintained,  as  far  as  is  lawful,  and 
aste  at  was  intended  by  the  parties,  whatever 
ineonvcariency  either  of  them  may  suffer  by  his 
fideii^,  ha  the  intercoune  of  private  Hfis,  is 
sflUen  diepoted ;  beorase  it  is  evident  to  al- 
most  every  maa  who  reflects  upon  the  subject, 
that  the  eommon  happiness  gains  more  by  the 
preset  ftion  of  the  rule,  thvi  it  could  do  by 
theramoval  of  theinoonveniency.    But  when 
the  adherenoe  to  a  public  treaty  would  ensUve 
a  whole  people;  would  block  up  seas,  rivers, 
crhaxboun ;  depopulate  cities ;  condemn  fertile 
I.  to  eternal  desohttion ;  cut  off  a  coon- 
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try  from  its  sources  of  provinon,  or  deprive  it 
of  those  commercial  advantages  to  wMch  its 
dimate,  produce,  or  situation  naturally  entitle 
it :  the  magnitude  of  the  particular  evil  induceit 
us  to  call  in  question  the  obligation  of  the  gen- 
eral  rule.    Moral  Philosophy  fundshes  no  pre- 
cise solution  to  these  doubts.    She  cannot  pro.' 
nounce  that  any  rule  of  morality  is  so  rigid 
as  to  bend  to  no  exceptions ;  nor^  on  liie  other' 
hand,  can  she  comprise  these  exceptions  with- 
in  any  previous  description.  She  confiBsses  that' 
the  obligation  of  every  law  depends  upon  its' 
ultimate  utility ;  that  this  utility,  having  a  fi. 
niteand  determinate  value,  situations  maybe 
feigned,  and  consequently  may  possibly  arise,' 
in  whidi  the  general  tendency  is  outweighed ' 
by  the  enormity  of  the  particnlsr  misdiief : 
but  she  recalls,  at  the  same  time,  to  ihe  con. 
siderab'on  of  the  inquirer,'  the  ^most  inestim. ' 
able  importance,  as  of  other  general  rules  bf 
relative  justice,  so  especially  of  nadoiial  and 
personal  fidelity ;  the  unseen,  if  not  unbound- 
ed, extent  of  the  mischief  which  must  follow  < 
from  the  want  of  it ;  the  danger  of  leaving  it 
to  the  sufferer  to  decide  upon  the  comparison* 
of  particular  and  general  consequences ;  and 
the  still  greater  danger  of  such  decisions  being 
drawn  into  future  precedents.    If  treaties;,  for 
instance,  be  no  longer  binding  than  whilst 
they  are  convenient,  or  until  the  moonveniency 
ascend  to  a  certain  point,  (which  point  must  be* 
fixed  by  the  judgment,  or  rather  by  the  feeU 
ings,  of  the  complaining  party ;)  or  if  sach  an 
opinion,  after  being  authorised  by  a  few  ex.  * 
amples,  come  at  length  to  prevail ;  one  and' 
almost  the  only  methsNi  of  averting  or  doeing- 
the  calamities  of  war,  of  either  preventing  or 
putting  a  stop  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
is  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.     We  do  not 
say  that  no  evfl  can  exceed  this,  nor  any  pos- 
sible advantage  compensate  it  $  butwe  say  that 
a  loss,  which  affects  off,  will  scarcely  be  made' 
up  to  the  common  stodc  of  human  happiness' 
by  any  benefit  that  can  be  procured  toa  single 
nation,  which,  however  respeouble  when  com- 
pared  with  anyother  single  nation,bears  an  in-' 
considerable  proportion  to  the  whole.  These,' 
however,  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
calculation  is  to  be  formed.    It  is  enough,  in 
this  piece,  to  remark  the  cause  ^idi  pr^uoee 
the  hesitation  that  we  sometimes  M^  in  ap- 
plying rules  of  personal  probity  to  the  conduct 
of  nations. 

As  between  individual^  it  is  found  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  every  duty  by  an  immediate' 
reference  to  public  utflity,  not  only  because 
such  reference  is  oftentimes  too  remote  for  the 
direction  of  private  consciences,  but  because 
a  multitude  of  oases  arise  in  which  it  is  in-' 
different  to  the  general  interest  by  what  rule 
men  act,  though  it  be  abscJutely  necessary  that 
they  act  by  some  constant  and  known  rule  or 
other :  and  as,  for  these  reasons,  certsan  po- 
sitive constitutions  are  wont  to  be  established 
in  every  society,  which,  when  established,  be« 
M 
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^M  obUffttoiy  m  tht  origiiud  _ 
aatonl  justioe  thoiuehres ;  w,  Ukewice,  H  w 
bdtwttQn  independent  comxottnituM.  Tofgethsr 
with  thoM  nujisu  of  umyeml  equity  which 
m  oQmnum  to  staKet  mod  to  indinduab,  and 
hf  which  the  n^^and  coaduct  of  the  oneaa 
^i^bII  at  the  other,  ought  to  be  a4iu«ted,  when 
they  fail  within  the  aoope  and  application  of 
inch  maodma ;  there  eziats  alao  anongit  aov^ 
ragna  a  aystem  of  artificial  Jnoapridanoe,  no- 
dier  the  nanie  of  the  law  qf  nelioiia.  In  thia 
code  are  found  the  ruhta  which  dettrmim  the 
right  to  Taoant  or  newly-diaoovered  conntriei ; 
thoae  which  relate  to  the  protection  of  fugi. 
tirea,  the  privil«gea  of  ambaaaadon,  the  con- 
dition and  dutiea  of  neutrality,  the  immuni^. 
tiea  of  nentral  ahipa,  porta,  and  ooaatiy  the  dia- 
tance  from  ahoce  to  which  theie  immunitiea 
.CKtend^  the  diatinction  between  free  and  con- 
traband gooda,  and  a  variety  of  aubjecta  of  the 
aame  kind.  Conoemfing  which  examplaa,  and 
indeed  the  principal  part  of  what  ia  called  the 
Jui  gmUktm,  it  naay  be  obaenred,  that  the  rulea 
darivetheir  moral  force,  (by  which  I  mean  the 
regard  that  cn^^ht  ta  be  paid  to  them  b^  the 
conicienoea  of  aovereignay)  not  from  theur  in» 
temalr  reaioaahleneaa  or  juatioa,  for  many  of 
them  are  perfectly  axbitrary,  nor  yet  from  the 
anthodty  by  whioi  they  weae  eatahtiahed,  for 
the  greater  part  have  grown  inaenaibly  in- 
to  uaage,  without  any  pubUo  compact,  formal 
adcnowladgment,  or  even  known  original  { 
but  ain^  Cixim  the  fact  of  their  being  eata- 
hliihed,  end  the  geneml  duty  of  oonfonning  to 
eataMiahed  rulea  upon  <{iieatiDna,  and  between 
partiea,  where  nothing  but  poaitiire  r^gulationa 
can  prevent  diiputaa,  and  when  diaputea  are 
followed  by  auchdeatructiveooaaequenoea.  The 
ilrat  of  the  inntannaa  i^ch  we  hiive  juat  now 
enumerated,  msy  be  aelectad  for  the  iUuatra. 
tion  of  thia  remark.  The  nationa  of  Surope 
conaideE  the  aovereignty  of  nenHy-diacover- 
ed  oountrfea  aa  batoging  to  the  prince  or 
KMOe  whoae  aul^ect  midcea  the  diaoovery  i  and 
In  punuanoa  of  thia  rule,  it  ia  uaoal  for  a  na- 
▼iffator,  who  iaUa  upon  an  unknown  ihoie,  to 
take  posaeaiion  of  it,  in  the  name  of  hiaaove- 
nsign  at  home,  by  eracdog  hia  atandard,  or  dia- 
pilaying  hia  flig  upon  a  desert  ooaat  Now  no* 
thix^can  be  mox«  fancUnl,  or  leaa  aobatantiau 
ed  by  any  ooniiderationa  <^  reeaon  or  Juatioe, 
than  the  right  which  audi  diaoovery,  or  the 
tranaient  occupation  and  idle  ceremony  that 
aoDompany  it,  confinupea  the  country  of  the 
^bcovorer.  Nor  can  any  atipulatiDa  be  pro* 
duced,  by  which  the  reit  of  the  woiid  have 
bound  themaelvaa  toaubnut  to  thia  pratenaiott. 
Yet  when  we  reflect  that  Uiedaima  to  newly* 
4ucovered  oountriea  cpn  hardly  be  aetllad,  be* 
tween  the  difierent  nationa  whkh  frequent 
them,  without  aome  poiitive  rule  or  other  ; 
that  ^tidi  Qhivcoi  if  left  nnaettled,  wonhi  prove 
aouroea  of  ruinoua and  fatal contentionai  that 
the  rale  aheady  propnaed,  however  arbitrary, 
I  OM  principal  qu^ty  of  a  rule|p.*4e* 


aadoarteintyt  e!b0««.aQ»  telll 
ia  acQuiesced  in,  and  that»»  en>  h—  power  ta 
■ubacltute  aBothec»  how«r«  he,«Wtf^«oakftM 
a  bettoB,  Initaplaoes  when  we  nfleec  vpm 
theiQ  propertiaa  of  the  iqK  <v  EHtfaar  nam 
theie  cooaequeneea,  of  g^jeating  ita  enifcjny, 
weara  led  to  aaoribetoittbevinnaandw^ 
gation  of  a  preoept  of  naimsil  juaftoe^  beewaa 
we  peroeive  in  it  that  whiah  ia  the  ftii^ihtiai 
of  juatioe  itselfy— public  importaaee^aad.  mfl^ 
ty.  And  a  prince  who  ahonU  dinpuia  lUi 
rule,  for  the  want  of  regularity  in  Ita  £»«■» 
tion,  or  of  intelligiUe  juatifla  In  ita  fmoaifb^ 
and  by  such  diaputea  Aoipld  diatni#  the  traw 
(juillity  of  nationa,  nA  at  th#  aana  lioM  hw 
the  foundato&ef  futnradiat«riMacea,iiioaldba 
little  lew  criminal  than  he  who  hraakaibeMlK 
lie  peaoa,by  a  nolationof  eaMremema  to  wttch 
hehadhimaelf  conaenied^erhy  anattafik  u^ 
on  thoae  national  rigbCi  which  aie  founded  iia* 
mediately  in  thelawaf  natnaa^andin  thefiral 
peroeptiona  of  equity*  Theeana  thing  mar  be 
repeated  of  the  rulea  which  tb«  law:  of  jtaaona 
preacribea  in  the  other  inetanMnlhat  wem 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  obaeonty  of  their 
origin,  or  the  arbitrarineM  of  dieir  pnudple^ 
aubtracu  nothing  from  the  aeipaet  thai  la  due 
to  them,  when  onoe  eatabUaheiL 


War  may  be  i;onaUered  widi  a  view  to  to 

The  jitf/^/)^  aauaca  of  was,  are,  deiiberali 
invaaiona  of  ri^bt,  and  the  nernarity  of  main* 
tainingauch  a  bahmoaof  power  amoagat  neigh* 
bouriug  nationa,  aa  that  no  aingla  atate,  or  eon* 
federacy  of  atatifta,  be  atrong  enough  to  ofw- 
whelm  the  roat.  Theobjeetacf  Jiikwar,an^ 
precaution,  defonee,  or  reparation.  Ia  a  kr* 
ger  Mttaei  every  juat  war  la  a  J^fkmmm  war, 
inawnufh  aa  evtoy  jnat  war  uuppoaeo  aa  in> 
Jury  perpetrated,  atMmpted)  or  foared. 

The  mfn^wwi  eaaaea  or  w^jntt^fkM^  ve- 
dvea  of  war»  are  die  iamily  alKanraa,  thop«M 
aonal  firiemiahipa,  or  the  peraonal  qnarah,  ef 
prinoea ;  the  intonal  diaputea  wUc^  are  car- 
ried on  in  odaer  naiaana ;  thejuaiioeofocbec 
wan;  the  exteniion  of  territory,  or  of  tnda; 
the  miaforcunea  or  amadental  weakaniaef  • 
or  rival  nadon. 


are  Aaal 
policy^  whkh^  if  ia 
them  into  the  ooundla^  prineea,  t 
elude  many  of  the  medvea  of  war, 
that  raadeaa  MnfaMon  wUdi  ia  c 
ring  u|»  one  part  of  mankind  againat  i 

Theiratoftheaeleaama  adaaoniahae  piou 
oea  to  ^  place  their  gkry  and  thdr  caaa- 
^^  ladon^  not  in  estent  of  territory,  hat  la 
^  raiang  the  greateat  quaadty  of  I 
**  out  of  a  giv«n  territory.**  The  < 
ment  of  tenritary  by  oonqneat  la  not  only  a  Joat 
object  of  war,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  la* 
atancea  in  which  it  ia  attempted,  not  even  deai- 
raUew  It  ia  oartainlynot  dearaUe  where  it  addi 
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_  lo  th0  mmahuuy  the  •igayaflati,  or 
Ijtm  mtcaiitfy  of  the  oo^ueron.    what 


/  it  gafaied  to  *  natbii,  by  tba 
Mir  dapendenrJaS)  or  the  •abjugatioii  of 
CDWktriM  to  lit  dominion^  bat  a  wider  frontier 
todaCmd;  man  iRterfiniiig  daimt  to  vindi- 
cifie;  more  ^oarrdtyBioreeDomiet,  more  rebel- 
Sons,  to  eneoonter ;  a  grealer  force  to  keep  up 
hf  tea  and  land  t  more  tervioet  to  proride  for, 
andmore  ectaUkhmentt  to  pay  ?  And,  in  or- 
dcr  to  draw  firoaft  tfaeie  aoquititioiif  lomething 
that  may  make  op  for  the  charge  of  keefMiig 
them,  a  leycnue  it  to  be  extorted,  or  a  mo^ 
Bopdy  to  be  eutoreed  and  watched,  at  an  ez- 
peaae  which  eotti  half  their  produoa  Thus 
the  proviDcte  an  oppreated,  in  order  to  pay 
far  being  iU-fovemed ;  and  the  original  state 
is  wrhanstfid  in  mainteining  a  feeble  authori- 
ty ever  diaoontented  tul^jeott.  No  assignable 
portion  of  country  is  benefited  by  the  dumge ; 
and  if  the  a«rereign  ^ipear  to  himself  to  be  en^ 
flidied  or  strengthened,  when  erery  part  of 
his  donlnion  is  made  poorer  and  weaker  than 
it  waa,  it  ia  probable  thar  eek  deoeiTed  byap- 
mices.  Or  were  it  true  that  the  gran- 
r  of  the  prince  is  nwyiified  by  those  es- 
bs ;  the  ^ry  which  is  purchased,  and  the 
ambitiea  which  is  gratified,  by  the  distreis  of 
one  ooaatry  without  adding  to  the  happinem 
of  another,  which  at  the  sme  time  enalaras 
the  new  and  impoverishes  tiie  andent  part 
•f  the  empire,  by  whaterer  names  it  may  be 
known  or  iattered,  ooglit  to  be  an  object  of 
■pJTerealeaecTttion;  and  oftentimet  not  more 
eo  to  the  ya»|iddied,  than  to  the  very  people 
whose  anaim  or  wfaoae  tieasnxes  hare  adueved 


There  aie,  tndeed,  two  cases  in  whidb  the 


and  to  both  parties.  The  iirst  is,  where  an 
empire  therchy  reaches  to  the  natural  bound- 
aries which  dii4de  it  firam  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
Tbnt  we  aocoont  the  Britiah  Channel  the  na- 
tocal  boundary  which  leparates  the  nations  of  ^ 
Rughnd  and  France;  and  if  France  posseesed 
mty  countries  on  this,  or  Ea^bnd  any  cities  or 
pcorinem  on  that,  side  of  the  eea,  reoorery  of 
snch  towns  and  districts  to  what  may  be  called 
their  natural  sovereign,  though  itmaynotbea 
Jaet  reaaon  lor  commencing  irar,  would  be  a 
poper  use  to  make  of  victory.  Theothercase 
Js,  whoe  neigiibooring  states,  being  leverBUy 
too  small  and  weak  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  dangers  that  surround  theao,  can  only  be 
ssfe  by  a  strict  and  constant  junction  of  their 
stimigtli :  here  conquest  will  effect thepurposes 
ef  ooo^sderation  and  alliance;  and  the  union 
which  it  produces  is  often  more  close  and  per- 
manent  than  that  which  results  from  voluntary 
Msorinrion.  Thus,  if  the  heptarchy  had  con- 
tinoed  in  England,  the  different  kingdoms  of 
it  ni|^t  have  separatelv  (alien  a  prey  to  fo- 
■«%&  invasion :  and  although  the  interest  and 
danger  of  one  part  of  the  ishmd  were  in  truth 
cemmon  to  every  other  part»  it  might  have 


been  difficult  to  have  circulated  this  persu^^ 
ston  amongst  independent  nations;  or  to  have 
united  them  in  any  regular  or  steady  opposi<* 
tion  to  their  oontinentid  enemies,  had  not  the 
valour  and  fortune  of  an  enterprising  prince 
incorporated  the  whole  into  a  single  monarchy, 
Here,  the  conquered  gained  as  much  by  the 
revolution,  as  the  conquerors.  In  like  man- 
ner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  the  two 
royal  families  of  Spain  were  met  together  ia 
one  race  of  princes,  and  the  several  provinces 
of  France  had  devolved  into  the  possession  of 
a  single  sovereign.  It  became  unsafe  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  any  longer  to  re- 
main under  separate  governments.  The  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  transformed 
two  quarrelsome  neighbours  into  one  powerful 
empire,  and  which  was  first  brought  about  l^ 
the  course  of  succession,  and  afterwards  comr 
pleted  by  amicable  convention,  would  have 
been  a  fortunate  conclusion  of  hostilities,  had 
it  been  effeOed  by  the  operations  of  war,-^ 
These  two  cases  being  admitted,  namely,  the 
obtaining  of  natural  boundaries  and  barriers, 
and  the  including  under  the  same  government 
those  who  have  a  common  danger  and  a  ooou 
mon  Miemy  to  guard  against;  I  know  not 
whether  a  third  can  be  thought  of,  in  whic^ 
the  eatension  of  empire  by  conquest  is  useful 
even  to  the  conquerors. 

The  second  rule  of  prudence  which  ought 
to  be  recommended  to  those  who  conduct  the 
affairs  of  nations,  is,  '^  never  to  pursue  lur 
^*  tional  Asfiottr  as  distinct  from  national  mr 
'<  ierstL"  This  rule  acknowledges  that  it  if 
often  necessary  to  assert  the  honour  of  a  nai* 
don  for  the  sake  of  its  interest  The  spirit 
and  courage  of  a  people  are  supported  by  flat- 
tering theur  pride.  Concessions  which  betray 
too  much  of  fear  or  weakness,  though  they  re^ 
hoe  to  poinu  of  mers  ceremony,  invite  de^ 
mands  and  attacks  of  more  serious  importanosb 
Our  rule  allows  all  this ;  and  only  directs  tha^ 
when  points  of  honour  become  subjects  of 
contention  between  sovereigns,  or  are  likely 
to  be  made  the  occasions  of  war,  they  be  esti- 
mated with  a  reference  to  utility,  and  not  iy 
thenu$hfet.  *'  The  dignity  of  his  crown,  the 
((  honour  of  his  flag,  the  glory  of  his  arms," 
in  the  mouth  of  a  prince,  are  stately  and  im- 
posing terms ;  but  the  ideas  th^  inspire,  are 
insatiable.  It  may  be  always  glorious  to  coor 
quer,  whatever  be  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  the 
price  of  the  victory.  The  dignity  of  a  sove- 
reign may  not  permit  him  to  recede  from 
daims  of  homage  and  respect,  at  whatever  exr 
pence  of  national  peace  and  happinem  they 
are  to  be  maintained ;  however  unjust  they 
may  have  been  in  their  original,  or  in  their 
continuance  however  useless  to  the  possessoiv 
or  morticing  and  vexatious  to  other  states. 
The  pursuit  of  honour,  when  set  loose  from 
tiie  admonitions  of  prudence,  becomes  in  kings 
a  wild  and  romantic  passion :  eager  to  engagfk 
and  gathering  fury  in  iu  progress,  it  ischecfc^ 
M2 
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by  no  diAcultiM,  repdled  by  no  dangen ;  it 
forgots  or  despiies  those  coiuideratkms  of  iirfe- 
ty,  ease,  wealth,  and  plenty,  which,  in  the  eye 
ef  tnie  pablic  wisdom,  oompoie  the  objects  to 
which  the  renown  of  arras,  ^fame  of  victory, 
are  only  instrumental  and  subordinate.  The 
imrsult  of  interest,  on  die  other  hand,  is  a  8o> 
berprinciple;  computes  costs  andeonsequenoes; 
is  cautious  of  entering  into  war;  stops  in 
time:  when  regulated  by  those  universal  max. 
ims  of  relative  justice,  which  belong  to  the 
affadrs  of  communities  as  well  as  of  private 
persons,  it  is  the  right  prind^e  for  nations  to 
]wpceed  by  s  even  when  it  trespasses  upon  these 
regulations,  it  is  much  less  dangerous,  because 
much  more  temperate  than  the  other. 

II.  The  conduct  of  war. — ^If  the  cause  and 
end  of  war  be  justifiable ;  aU  the  means  that 
appear  necessary  to  the  end,  are  justifiable  also. 
This  is  the  prind^^e  which  drfends  those  ex- 
tremities  to  which  the  violence  of  war  usually 
proceeds :  for  since  war  is  a  eontest  by  /one 
between  parties  who  adtnowledge  no  eommon 
superior,  and  since  it  indudes  not  in  its  idea 
the  supposition  of  any  convention  which  should 
l^aoehmits  to  the  operations  of  force,  it  has 
tiaturally  no  boundary  but  that  in  whidi  force 
terminates, — the  destruction  of  the  life  against 
which  the  force  is  directed.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served,  however,  thatthe  licence  of  war  au- 
thorises' no  acts  of  hostility  but  what  are  ne- 
cessary  or  condudve  to  the  end  and  object  of 
the  war.  Gratuitous  baibarities  borrow  no 
excuse  from  this  plea :  of  whidi  kind  is  every 
orudty  and  every  insult  that  serves  only  to 
exasperate  the  sufierings,  or  to  inomse  the 
hatred,  of  an  enemy,  wiiliout  weakening  his 
fftrength,  or  in  any  manner  tending  to  procure 
his  submission ;  such  as  the  alaug'hter  of  cap- 
tives, the  subjecting  Of  them  to  indignities  Dr 
torture,  the  violation  of  women,  the  profana- 
tion  of  temples,  the  demolition  of  public  build- 
ings, libraries,  statues,  and  in  general  the  de- 
struction or  defadng  of  worics  that  conduce 
nothing  to  annoyance  or  defence.  These  enor- 
mities are  prohiUted  not  only  by  the  practice 
of  dvilised  nations,  but  by  the  law  of  nature 
itself ;  as  having  no  proper  tendency  to  aooe- 
lerate  the  termination,  or  aooomplidi  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  war ;  and  as  containing  that  which 
in  peace  and  war  is  equally  unjustifiable,-^ 
ultimate  and  gratuitous  mischief. 

There  are  other  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  odnduct  of  war,  not  by  the  law  o{  nature 
primarily,  but  by  the  law$  ofwar^  first,  and 
by  the  law  of  nature  as  seoonding  and  ratify- 
ing the  laws  of'  war.  The  laws  of  war  are 
part  of  the-law  of  nations ;  and  founded,  as  to 
their  authority,  upon  the  same  prindple  with 
the  rest  of  that  oode,  namely,  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  established,  no  matter  when  or 
by  whom ;  upon  lite  eaqieotation  at  their  being 
mutually  observed,  in  oonseq^nce  of  that  es- 
tablishioent ;  and  upon  the  general  utility 
whidi  resulu  from  such  observance.  The  bind- 


ingi&tw  of  these  rules  is  ^wgreatar,  beoanM 
the  regard  that  is  paid  to  them  must  be  nni* 
venal  or  nona^  The  bnadi  of  the  role  can 
only  be  punished  by  the  subversioD  of  the  rule 
itself :  on  which  aoooant,  the  whole  misdiief 
that  ensues  from  the  Ums  of  thoea  s^tary  re- 
strictions which  such  rules  prescribe,  ia  justly 
chargeable  upon  the  first  aggressor.  To  this 
consideration  may  be  referred  the  duty  of  le- 
frainingim  war  from  poison  and  frma  asaiMsi- 
nation.  If  the  law  of  nature  simply  be  consult- 
ed, it  may  be  diffieok  to  distinguish  between 
these  and  other  methods  Of  destruction,  wiiich 
are  practised  without  scru]^  by  nations  at  war. 
If  it  be  lawful  to  kill  an  enemy  at  all,  it  seems 
lawful  to  do  BO  by  one  mode  of  dearth  aa  wettas 
by  another ;  by  a  dose  of  poison,  as  by  the 
point  of  a  sword ;  by  the  hand  of  an  aeaassin, 
as  by  the  attack  of  an  army :  for  if  it  be  said 
that  one  spedes  of  assault  leaves  to  an  enemy 
the  power  of  defending  itself  against  it,  and  that 
the  other  does  not;  it  maybe  answered,  that  we 
possess  at  least  the  same  right  to  cut  off  an 
enemy*s  defence,  that  we  have  to  seek  his  de- 
struction. In  this  manner  might  the  question 
be  debated,  if  there  existed  no  rule  or  law  of 
war  upon  the  subject.  But  when  we  observe 
that  such  practices  are  at  pivsent  exchided  by 
the  usage  and  opinions  of  dvilised  nations ; 
that  the  "first  recourse  to  them  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  instant  retaliation ;  that  the  mutual 
licence  which  such  attempu  must  introduce, 
would  fill  both  sides  with  the  misery  of  conti- 
nual dread  and  suspicion,,  without  adding  to 
the  strength  or  success  of  dther ;  that  when 
the  example  came  to  be  more  geneially  imi- 
tated,  which  it  soon  would  be,  ^ter  the  senti- 
ment that  oondemns  it  had  been  once  broken 
in  upon,  it  would  greatly  aggravate  the  homm 
and  calMnitim  of  war,  yet  procure  no  superio- 
rity to  any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it ;  whoi 
we  view  these  effects,  we  join  in  the  public  re. 
probation  of  such  fatal  expedients,  as  of  the 
admission  amongst  mankind  of  new  and  enor- 
mous  evils  without  necessity  or  advantage.— 
The  law  of  nature,  we  see  at  length,  forbids 
these  innovations,  as  so  many  transgressions 
of  a  beneficial  general  rule  actually  subsist- 


licence  of  war  then  acknowledges  lieolim- 
itations:  it  authorises  no  hostilities  which  have 
not  an  apparent  tendency  to  effectuate  the  ob- 
jectof  thewar ;  it  respects  those  positive  laws 
which  the  custom  of  nations  hath  sanctified, 
and  whidi  ii4ulst  they  are  mutually  conform- 
ed to,  mitigate  the  ouamlties  of  war,  without 
weakening  its  operations,  or  diminishing  the 
power  or  safety  of  belligerent  states. 


Long  and  various  experience  seems  to  havs 
oonvinoed  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  nothing 
but  a  itandin0  an^  can  oppose  a  standing 
army,  where  the  numbers  on  each  side  bear 
any  moderate  proportion  to  one  another.  The 
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ftnC  itendiDg  army  that  apjieaced  in  Eniope 
tfter  tba  fifJl  of  the  Roman  legion,  wai  thiat 
wiAA  was  erected  in  France,  by  Charles  VII. 
iboat  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century :  and 
Aat  the  institution  hath  since  become  gene- 
lal,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  superiority 
■nd  moDess  which  are  every  where  observed  to 
attend  it.  The  truth  is,  the  closeness,  regu- 
hrity,  and  quldcness,  of  their  movements;  the 
'Bnreserved,  instantaneous,  and  ahnott  mecha- 
nical, obedience  to  orders ;  the  sense  of  per- 
•onal  honour,  and  the  familiarity  with  dax^r, 
-whadi  belong  to  a  disciplined,  veteran,  and 
embodied  soldiery,  give  such  firmness  and  in. 
trepidity  to  their  approach,  tuch  weight  and 
cucution  to  their  attack,  as  are  not  to  be 
"Withstood  by  loose  ranks  of  occasional  and  new- 
lyJevied  troops,  who  are  liable  by  their  in- 
experience  to  disorder  and  confusion,  and  in 
whom  fear  is  constantly  augmented  by  novel- 
ty and  surpriseu  It  is  possible  that  a  fntVi/io, 
'with  a  great  excess  of  numbers,  and  a  ready 
supply  of  recruits,  may  sustain  a  defensive  or 
a  flying  war  against  r^^ular  troops  :  it  is  also 
true  that  any  service,  which  keeps  soldiers  for 
a  while  together,  and  inures  them  by  little  and 
fittle  to  the  habits  of  war  and  the  dangers  of 
iction,  transforms  them  in  effect  into  a  stand- 
ing army.  But  upon  this  plan  it  may  be  ne- 
eessary  for  almost  a  whole  nation  to  go  out  to 
war  to  repd  an  invader ;  beside  that  a  peo- 
ple so  unprepared  must  always  have  the  seat, 
and  with  it  the  miseries,  of  war  at  home,  be- 
ing utteiiy  incapable  of  carrying  their  opera- 
tions into  a  fore^  country. 

From  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  stand- 
ing armies,  it  foBows,  not  only  that  it  is  un- 
Mfe  for  a  nation  todisband  its  regular  troops, 
whilst  neigfabouring  kingdoms  retain  theirs ; 
Init  abo  that  regular  troops  provide  for  the 
public  service  at  the  least  possible  expenseu  I 
suppose  a  certain  quantityof  military  strength 
to  be  necessary,  and  I  say  ^t  a  standing 
anny  costs  the  community  less  than  any  other 
establishment  which  presents  to  an  enemy  the 
same  force.  The  constant  drudgery  of  low 
emplojrments  is  not  only  incompatible  with- 
any  great  dugnt  a£  perfection  or  expertness 
in  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  but  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier  almost  always  unfits  men  for 
the  bnsineBB  of  regular  occupations.  Of  three 
inhafaitanu  of  a  village,  it  is  better  that  one 
should  addict  himself  entirely  to  arms,  and 
the  other  two  stay  constantly  at  home  to  cul- 
tivaice  tiiegroiind,  than  that  ail  the  three  should 
mix  the  avocations  of  a  camp,  with  the  business 
of  husbandry.  By  the  former  arrangement, 
the  country  gains  one  complete  soldier,  and  two 
faaduatrions husbandmen;  from  the  latter,  it 
receives  three  raw  miHtia-men,  who  are  at  the 
mne  time  three  idle  and  profligate  peasants. 
It  ihonld  be  considered  also,  that  the  emer- 
I  of  war  wait  not  for  seasons.  Where 
I  ia  no  itanding  army  ready  for  immediate 
ttrnoB^  it  may  brneosssary  to  call  the 


from  the  fields  in  harvest,  or  the  ploughman 
in  seed-tune ;  and  the  provision  of  a  whole 
year  may  perish  by  the  interruption  of  one 
inonth*s  labour.  A  standing  army,  therefore, 
is  not  only  a  more  effectua^  but  a  cheeper, 
method  of  providing  for  the  public  safety,  than 
any  other,  because  it  adds  more  than  any  other 
to  the  common  strength,  and  takes  less  from 
that  which  composes  the  wealth  of  a  natien^A^ 
its  stock  of  productive  industry. 

There  is  yet  another  distUMStien  between 
standing  armies  and  militias,  which  deserves 
a  more  attentive  consideration  thva  any  tlwif 
has  been  mentioned.  When  the  state  relieai 
for  its  defence,  upon  a  militia,  it  is  necessary 
that  arms  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  militia  itself  must  be  numetooua^ 
in  proportion  to  the  want  or  inferiority  of  its 
discipline,  and  the  imberilities  or  defects  of  ite 
constitution.  Moreover,  as  such  a  militia  inust 
be  supplied  by  roUtson,  alletment,  or  aome 
mode  of  sucoetaion  whereby  they  who  have 
served  a  certain  time  are  r^laoed  by  frmh 
drafts  from  the  country;  a  much  greater  nam* 
ber  will  be  instructed  in  the  use,  of  anna,  and 
will  have  been  occasionally  embodied  together, 
than  are  actually  employed,  or  than  are  snp* 
posed  to  be  wanted,  at  the  same  tinie.  Now 
what  effects  upon  the  civil  condition  of  tlie 
country  may  be  looked  for  from  this  general 
diffusion  of  the  military  character,  becomes  an 
inquiry  of  great  importance  and  delicacy.  To 
me  it  appears  doubtful  whether  any  govern- 
ment can  be  long  secure,  where  the  people  are 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  them.  Every  faction  will 
find  itself  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  every  dis- 
gust will  ezdte  commotion,  and  every  commo- 
tion become  a  dvU  war.  Nothing,  perhaps. 
Can  govern  a  nation  of  armed  citizens  but  that 
whidi  governs  an  army, — despotism.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  regular  government  would  become 
despotic  by  training  up  its  subjects  to  theknow- 
ledge  and  exercise  of  arms,  but  that  it  would 
ere  long  be  forced  to  give  way  to  despotism  in 
some  oUier  shape ;  and  that  the  country  would 
be  liable  to  what  is  even  worse  than  a  settled 
and  constitutional  despotism-^to  perpetual  re- 
bellions, and  to  perpetual  revolutions ;  to  shorl 
and  violent  usurpations ;  to  the  successive  ty* 
ranny  of  governors,  rendered  crud  and  jealous 
by  the  danger  and  instability  ef  their  situatioik. 

The  same  purposes  of  strength  and  efficacr 
which  make  a  standing  army  necessary  at  all, 
make  it  necessary  in  mixed  governments,  thai 
this  army  be  submitted  to  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  prince :  for  however  well  m 
popular  council  may  be  qualified  for  theofllcea 
of  legislation,  it  is  idtogether  unfit  for  the  con* 
duct  of  war:  in  which  success  usually  depends 
upon  vigour  and  enterprise  ;  upon  secrecy,  dis- 
p«ttch,  and  unanimity ;  upon  a  quick  pertep- 
;tion  of  opportunities,  and  the  power  of  seizing 
every  opportunity  immediately.    It  is  likewisv 
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prompt  and  Mtive  m  poidble ;  for  which  rea- 
'.■on  it  aa^t  to  be  made  an  obedience  of  will 
and  emidation.  Upon  this  consideration  is 
iioanded  the  expediency  of  leaving  to  the  prince 
sot  only  the  goremment  and  destination  of 
the  army,  but  the  appointment  and  promo- 
tion of  its  officers :  because  a  design  is  then 
•tone  likely  to  be  executed  with  zeal  and  fide- 
•Uty  when  the  person  who  issues  the  order, 
chooses  the  instruments,  and  rewards  the  ser. 
viceu  To  which  we  may  subjoin,  that,  in  go- 
Temments  like  ours,  if  the  direction  and  qffi' 
taring  of  Uie  army  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  democratic  part  of  die  constitution,  this 
power,  added  to  what  they  already  possess, 
weuM  io  oreibalance  all  that  would  be  left  of 
legal  prerogative,  that  little  would  remain  of 
•Donarchy  in  the  constitution,  but  the  name 
and  expense ;  nor  would  these  probably  remain 
long. 

Whikt  we  describe,  however,  the  advanta- 

Sof  standing  armies,  we  must  not  conceal 
danger.  These  pnij^erties  of  their  consti- 
tution,— ^the  soldiery  being  separated  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  their 
being  dosely  linked  amongst  themsavea  by 
habits  of  society  and  subordination,  and  the 
ley  of  die  whole  chain  upon  the  will 


and  fisvoor  of  the  prince,.,  however  ouential 
they  may  be  to  the  purposes  for  whidi  armies 
are  kept  up,  give  them  ao  aspect  in  no  wise 
fiivourable  to  public  liberty.  The  danger  how* 
ever  is  diminished  by  maintaining,  on  all  oc- 
casions, as  much  alliance  of  interest,  said  as 
much  intercourse  of  sentiment,  between  the 
military  part  of  the  nation  and  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  people,  as  are  consistent  widi  the 
union  and  discipline  of  an  army.  For  which 
purpose,  officers  of  the  army,  upon  whose  dis- 
position towards  the  commonwealth  «  great 
deal  may  depend,  should  be  taken  from  the 
principal  families  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  be  encouraged  to  establish  in 
it  families  of  their  own,  as  weU  as  be  admitted 
to  seats  in  the  senate,  to  hereditary  distino 
tions,  and  to  all  the  civil  honours  and  |Nrin- 
leges  that  are  compatible  with  their  profes- 
sion :  which  circumstances  of  oonnmon  and 
situation  will  give  them  such  a  share  in  the 
general  rights  of  the  people,  and  so  engags 
their  inclinations  on  the  side  of  public  liboty, 
as  to  afford  a  reasonable  security  that  they 
cannot  be  brought,  by  any  promises  of  persomu 
aggrandisement,  to  assist,  in  the  execution  ef 
measures  which  might  exislave  their  posterity* 
their  kindred,  and  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT. 


Turn  "ntanuB  of  ChiMan  Seriptiinf  oon- 
'tBM  tfiiftMii  iMMn  purpArtio^  to  Iw  written 
bj  8c  Pm1»  H  oontaiiii  alto  a  book,  whidi, 
amongit  other  things,  profenei  to  dettrer  the 
hSifuajy  or  nether  menroin  of  Ae  hiitoiy,  of 
this  eame  peteon.  By  aasomfaig  the  genuine- 
aoM  of  the  letten^  we  may  prore  the  tubetuu 
till  tmth  of  the  history  I  or,  hy  aflsaming  the 
truth  of  the  Ustory,  we  xnay  tme  ftrongly 
in  mport  of  the  geunineBesi  of  the  lettors. 
Bat  I  astiime  neither  oaenor  the  other.  The 
leader  is  ttt  liberty  to  sQppoee  these  writings  to 
havo  been  tetdy  disoorered  in  the  library  of 
tfaa  Bscnzia],  and  to  come  to  ma  handi  desti- 
tnte  of  any  extrinslo  or  ocdhiteral  eridenee 
whate?eri  and  the  argument  I  sm  ahoat  to 
^Ar  is  cafenkted  to  show,  that  a  comparison 
of  the  dlffsrent  writimn  would,  eren  tmder 
these  dlrcamitanees,  alford  good  reuoa  to  be- 
have the  persons  and  trsnsactiotts  to  havebeen 
•iwl,  the  letters  anthentio^  and  the  narration 
in  tfaa  main  to  be  truft 


Agreement  or  conlbrmity  between  letten 
bearfaig  the  name  of  an  ancient  author,  and  a 
rseslTod  history  of  that  aathor^a  Hfe,  does  not 
neesoarOy  establish  the  eredit  of  cither;  be- 

1.  Tha  hisforymay,  like  MiddIeton*s  I^fe 
eTCitefO^  or  Jortin*s  Lile  of  Erasmus,  have 


been  whoDy,  or  in  part,  compSled  ham  the 
letters :  in  which  case  it  b  manifest  that  the 
history  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  aheady 
'Mtod  by  the  letters ;  or, 

3.  The  letters  may  have  been  fidirkated  out 
of  the  history ;  a  qpcdes  of  impostore  which 
Is  cCitainly  practicable;  and  which,  withoiit 
any  accession  of  proof  or  attthority,  wonldne. 
cessarily  produce  the  appeanmce  of  consistent 
cy  and  agreement  i  or, 

S.  The  history  and  letters  nay  have  been 
founded  upon  some  authority  common  to  both; 
as  upon  reports  and  traditions  ^^iich  prevail, 
ed  in  the  age  In  WhIdi  they  were  composed, 
or  upon  some  ancient  record  now  lost,  whidi 
both  writers  consulted ;  In  which  case  also, 
the  letters,  without  being  genuine,  may  eshf . 
bit  marks  of  confoRMty  with  the  history;  and 
the  history,  without  beinf  true,  may  $fpm 
with  the  letter! 

Agreement  thergfon,  or  conformity.  Is  on* 
ly  to  be  relied  upon  so  far  as  we  canezdude 
these  several  suppositions.  Now  the  point  to 
be  noticed  Is,  that  In  the  three  cases  abom 
enuBMrated,  conformity  must  be  the  effect  of 
detign.  Where  the  history  is  compiled  from 
the  letter*,  which  is  the  first  case,  die  design 
and  compodtion  of  the  work  are  in  general  so 
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u  to  kareniln  no  6ang&t  of  eonfounding  die 
production  with  original  history,  or  of  mistak- 
ing it  for  an  independent  anthority.  The 
agreement,  it  is  prohaMe,  will  be  dose  and  nni- 
form,  and  wiU  easily  be  perceived  to  result 
from  the  intention  of  the  author,  and  from  the 
plan  maA  oondiict  of  his  work— .Where  the  let- 
ten  am  fabricated  from  the  history,  which  is 
the  second  case,  it  is  always  for  the  purpose  of 
impoafaig  a  foigery  upon  the  public ;  and  in 
order  to  giro  colour  and  probability  to  the 
fraud,  names,  plaoss,  and  cireumstanoes,fonnd 
in  the  history,  may  be  studiously  introduced 
into  the  letten,  as  well  as  a  general  eonsist- 
ency  be  endeavoured  to  be  maintained.  %ut 
here  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  congruity  ap.. 
pears,  is  the  oonsecpience  of  mediution,  ar- 
tifice,  and  design. — ^The  third  case  is  that 
wherein  the  history  and  the  letters,  wiAlAft 
any  direct  privity  or  comnmnication  with  each 
other,  derive  their  materials  from  the  same 
source;  and,  bynasos  of  their  ooBmiim.iiri» 
ginal,  Aimlsh  instances  of  accordance  and  cor- 
respondency.  This  is  a  situation  in  which  we 
roust  allow  it  to  be  possible  for  ancient  writ- 
ings to  be  placed;  audit  is  a  situation  in  whidi 
it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  spuriisss  f  roiu 
genuine  writings,  than  in  either  of  the  cases 
described  in  the  preceding  suppositions ;  inas- 
mudi  as  the  oongruities  obsexrable  are  so  far 
accidental,  as  that  they  are  not  produced  by 
the  fanmediate  transplanting  of  names  and  cfar- 
cnmstanoes  out  of  one  writing  into  the  other. 
But  although,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the 
agreeoient  in  these  writfaigs  be  mediate  and 
secondary,  yet  is  it  not  properly  or  absolutely 
^BPides^gticri  I  besause^  with  rmpfct  to  the  oobi- 
non  original  f voos  irhich  the  inf onnation  of 
the  writers  proceeds^  it  as  studied  and  factiti- 
ous. The  case  of  vthich  we  treait  most,  as  to 
thelelters,'!^  *  csseof  foigiery  t  and  when  the 
writer  who  as  peqi^Bating  another,  sits  down 
to  his  coB(ipoBitioii<r-whewer  he  have  the  his- 
.tory  with  which  w#  now  oon^iaxe  the  letten, 
.or  some  other  reeevd  beCion  him;  or  whether 
he  have  only  loose  tradition  and  rsports  to  go 
hf-^4ie  «iusl  -adapi  his  imposture,  as  weU  as 
he  cani  to  wha^  hf  finds. in  these  aooounts; 
and  his  adaptations  will  bs  the  result  of  coun^ 
,sfilft  sohemsb  e^4  industry  r  art  must  beep- 
ip^nsd.l  and'  ve^Mffes  will  appear  of  maoage- 
,iaept  and  dee^gp.  Add  to  this,  that,  i^  ivsost 
.el  the  f(iUowing  eacam^les,  the  drcuastances 


liq..  whieh  the  ^oipcideooe  if  vemarkedt  are  of 
jtoo  partiouIa,r  fv^d  doipestic  a  future,  to  have 
floated  down  upon  the  stream^,  of  general  tiv 
.diticti.- 

Of  the  three  oases  w)^oh  wie  have  stated, 
.the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  two 
i^en  is,  that  ia  th^  first  the  design  n^ay  he 
fair  and  honest,  in  the  othen  It  must  he  fn^ 
eompfuned  with  the  conscioiiisBeBp.  of  fraud ; 
but  in  all  there  la  desWxu  In  exefiainixv, 
.fchenfore,  the  agxeement  between  ancient  wn^ 
.tivglft  U|t  chansfter  of  truth  and  origjcoaU^ 


is  undesignedttCM :  and  this  test  appBee  toe 
ry  supposition ;  for,  whether  we  snppoee  th* 
history  to  be  true,  but  the  letten  sporioas  ; 
or,  the  letten  to  be  genuine  but  the  histoiy 
false ;  or,  lastly,  falsehood  to  bdong  to  both  ■ 
the  historv  to  be  a  fable,  and  the  letten  fic- 
titious :  the  same  inference  will  result— that 
either  there  will  be  no  agreement  betweesi 
them,  or  the  agreement  will  be  the  effect  of 
design.  Nor  will  it  elude  the  principle  of  this 
rule,  to  suppose  the  same  penon  to  have  been 
the  author  of  all  the  letters,  or  even  the  au« 
thor  both  of  the  letten  and  the  history ;  for 
no  1^  design  is  necessary  to  produce  ooind- 
d€noe  between  different  parts  of  a  man*s  own 
writings,  espedally  when  they  are  made  to 
take  the  different  fonnsof  a  history  and  of  ori- 
ginal letters,  than  to  adjust  them  to  the  dr. 
ttUnstancee  found  in  any  other  writing. 

With  respect  to  those  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  which  are  to  be  the  subfeet  of  oar 
piweiit  oocoideraitltm,  I  itiSfl1t,'«ia|,  i$id  the 
authentidty  of  the  episfiles,  this  argument, 
where  it  is  sufficiently  sustained  by  instances^  ' 
is  nearly  condusive;  for  I  canaot  assign  a  sup. 
position  of  forgery,  in  which  ooinddenoea  ef 
the  hmd  we  inquire  after  are  likely  to  appear. 
As  to  the  history,  it  extends  to  these  poiata : 
— It  proves  the  general  reality  of  the  eiroun* 
stances :  it  proves  the  historian*^  knowledge 
,  of  theee  drcumstancee.  In  the  preeeni  hn- 
staiioe  it  confirms  hia  pretensions  of  having 
been  a  contemporary,  and  in  the  latter  part  S 
his  history,  a  companion,  of  St.  Paul  Jn  a 
wtird,  it  establxBhes  the  substantial  truth  ef 
the  narration  ;  and  nAiUmiiai  truth  is  that» 
which,  in  every  hieteriod  teqejry,  oe^l  lo 
be  the  fint  thing  soogfat  aftet  and  asfprtaia 
ed  i  it  xmist  be  th»  greundwoik  ef  tftry  odMT 
Qbcevv!ation» 

The  resder  then  will  please toraMiriber 
this  word  iwrftff(fsrfiissf,  la  denetii^lhMiqp* 
on  which  the  constraotion  aad  v«fidlty  of  ear 
aigunraat  chiefly  depend. 

As  to  the  preo£i  of  andiskiHii<Bris»  I  afaeH 
in  this  plK*  say  littlev  fovl  ImmI  -father  the 
leeder'e  persuasion  should  arise  fiwa  ih^  la- 
stancee  themselves,  and  theeefume'teaiariBs 
with  which  they  aMiy  be  anewmlaiied;  thafe 
from  any  preHous  fongaularyor  deecvq^doBof 
axgw^oept.  IaagveaVptoMi^^«ftHB|dies, 
I  trust  he  will  he  pevli9tlf  eoAvwicedlhsfeao 
deogn  or  contrivance  whaiavar  hia  haea  ea> 
erased :  and  if  some  ef  the  eaincidiaMa  iU^ 
ed  appear  to  be  minnte,  dvoniteeaior  ebMtiis, 
let  him  ^refiect  that  this  ^ary  ladiveetneM  salfi 
fuhtility  is  that  which  gives  fenaebft^nflfei^ 
ety  to  the  ezampleb  3traad» <»¥Tiei>e»  aaliirt 
plioit  agreemeate  pn9vie  IHtla  4  bwMMi  It  JBiay 
be  suggested  that  the  ipieertiea^tfaehris'tl* 
ordinary  aapediot  ef  av«ry  fei^i^Bfjr  a  aad 
though  they  may  eccur,  and  prpMd|rwaMa> 
cur  in  genidne  writings,  yet  it  cannot  b»pe» 
ved  Aat  thev  ave  p^eiilNtf  to  tbeiel  i  Urns 
what  St*  Baul  dednrep  iir«iM»aL  ef.  C  ^«r 
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J  the  Inftftatioa  of  the  eachariflt — 
«*  For  I  ha.re  reoeiTed  of  the  Lordtliat  which 
I  dao  ddi¥«red  unto  you,  that  the  Lord 
JtaoAf  the  Mime  night  in  whidi  he  was  be- 
•tnyed,  took  hrad ;  and  when  he  had  given 
tharks  he  brake  it,  and  said,  Tidce,  eat ;  this 
ia  my  body,  whidi  is  broken  for  you ;  this  do 
In  ramembranoe  of  me^*^-though  it  be  in  dose 
«nd  Terbal  oonformity  with  the  account  of  the 
vame  transaction  preserved  by  St.  Luke,  is  yet 
A  eonfbrmity  of  which  no  use  can  be  made  in 
•oax  argument ;  for  if  it  diould  be  objected 
that  tms  was  a  mere  recital  from  the  Gospel, 
iMrrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle,  for  the 
purpoae  of  setting  off  hit  composition  by  an 
feppearanoe  of  agreement  widi  the  reoeiTed  ac- 
«mnt  of  the  L<nd*s  supper,  I  should  not  know 
how  to  repsl  the  Insinuadon.  In  like  man- 
ner, Uie  description  whidi  St.  Paul  gires  of 
hfansdf  m  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ilL  5.) 
— **>  Circumdsed  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock 
ef  tsrad,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew 
of  dia  Hebrews;  as  toudiing  the  law,  a  Phari- 
lee ;  ooooeming  zoJ,  persecutiQg  the  Church ; 
toucfaingthe  r^teousness  whichis  in  the  law, 
Uamctes**— is  made  up  of  particalars  so  plain- 
h  delirered  conoeminff  him,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposdes,  the  EpisUe  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Oaktians,  that  I  cannot  de- 
ht  but  that  it  would  be  easy  for  an  impostor, 
\Hio  was  fidMTicating  a  letter  in  the  name  of 
St  Paol,  to  collect  these  artides  into  one  view. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  omformity  whidi  we  do 
not  adduces  But  when  I  read  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  when  ^^  Paul  came  to  Derbe 
and  Lystra,behold  a  certain  disdple  w«s  there, 
named  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a  certain  wo- 
man tMeh  wta  a  Jewess  ,***  and  when,  in  an 
epistle  addressed  to  Timothy,  I  find  him  re- 
minded of  his  *'  having  known  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures'/rom  a  ^ildf**  which  implies  that  he 
tmiBt,  on  one  side  or  botii,  have  been  brought 
up  by  Jewish  parents :  I  conceive  that  I  re- 
maik  a  ooinddence  wUdi  shows,  by  its  very 
tUi^Ba^,  that  scheme  was  not  employed  in 
its  formation.  In  like  manner,  if  a  ooind- 
dence depend  upon  a  oomparison  of  dates,  or 
imther  of  cixcomstanoes  from  whidi  the  dates 
are  gathered — ^the  more  intricato  that  compa- 
rison shidl  be ;  the  more  ntimerous  the  inter- 
mediate steps  tfarouf^  whidi  ^  oondudonis 
deduced ;  in  a  word,  the  more  dreaU&us  the 
hiveatigation  is,  the  hetter,  because  the  agree- 
ment which  &]ally  resulu  is  thereby  farther 
lonoved  from  the  suspicion  of  ccmtrivanoe^ 
itfbc^ation,  or  dedgn.  And  it  should  be  re- 
msnbered,  oomoemnig  oiese  ooincidences,  that 
hit  one  thhig  to  be  minute,  and  another  to 
he  itrecaiioos ;  one  diing  to  be  unobserved, 
iaaa  another  to  be  obseoie ;  one  thinff  to  be 
divoitous  or  obHqne,  and  scnother  to  Mf  fare 
ed,  dubious,  or  fanci^  And  this  distinction 
voAx  alwBya  to  be  retained  in  our  thoughts. 
Tlie  very  particularity  of  9t.  Paulas  epis- 
ties  r|be  perpetoal  reourr'enoe  of  names  of  per- 
sons and  pkoes ;  the  frequent  allusions  to  the 


inddents  of  his  private  Itfe,  and  the  drcum- 
stances  of  his  condition  and  history ;  and  the 
connexion  and  paraUdism  of  these  with  the 
same  circumstances  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, so  as  to  enable  us,  for  the  most  part,  to 
confront  them  one  with  another ;  as  wdl  at 
the  rdation  whidi  subsists  between  thedrcmp- 
stances,  as  mentioned  or  refeA-red  to  in  the  dif- 
ferent epistles — afford  no  inconsiderable  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  writings,  and  the 
resihty  of  the  transactions.  For  as  no  adver- 
tency is  ffuffident  to  guard  against  slips  and 
contradictions,  when  drcumstanoes  are  multi- 
plied, and  when  they  are  liable  to  be  detected 
by  contemporary  accounts  equsUy  drcumstan- 
tial,  an  impostor,  I  should  esqwct^  would  dther 
have  avoided  puticolars  entirdy,  contenting 
himsdf  with  doctrinal  discussions,  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  general  reflections  ;*  or  if,  for  the 
sake  of  izmteting  St.  Panl^  st^  he  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  intersperse  his 
compositiDn  with  names  and  dicumstances,  he 
would  have  placed  them  oat  of  the  readi  ci 
comparison  with  the  history.  And  I  am  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  by  the  inspection  of 
two  attempts  to  counteifdt  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
whidi  have  oome  down  to  us ;  and  the  only 
attempts  of  whidi  we  have  any  knowledge, 
that  are  at  all  deserving  of  re^urd.  One  of 
these  is  on  epistle  to  the  lAodioeans,  extant 
in  Latin,  and  preserved  by  Fabridus  in  Us 
collection  of  apocryphal  scnptuies.  The  other 
purports  to  be  an  epistle  of  St  Panl  to  ^ 
Corinthians,  in  answer  to  an  episde  from  the 
Corinthians  to  Urn.  lUs  w«s  trandated  by 
Soiodenis  from  a  copy  in  the  Amdnisn  hoi^ 
gnage  whidi  had  been  sent  to  W.  WhlstoOf 
and  was  afterwards,  from  a  more  perieet  copy 
procured  at  Alei^N>,  published  by  his  sons,  a$ 
an  appendix  to  their  edition  of  Moses  Choten- 
eiisis.  No  Greek  copy  exists  of  either :  tiiey 
are  not  only  not  suppOTted  by  andent  testimo- 
ny, but  they  are  negatived  and  exchided ;  as 
they  have  never  found  admisdon  into  any  ca- 
talogue of  apostoHod  writings,  adcnowledged 
by,  or  known  to,  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
In  the  first  of  these  I  found,  as  I  expected,  a 
total  evitoHm  of  circumstances.  It  is  simply 
a  coOection  of  sentences  from  the  canonicd  e- 
^tles,  strong  tooether  with  very  little  skiS. 
The  second,  whidA  is  a  more  versuto  and  spe- 
dous  forgery,is  introduced  with  a  list  of  names 
of  persons  who  wrote  to  St.  Panl  from  Co^ 
ihith ;  and  is  preceded  by  an.aeoonnt  soiBdent. 

•  T11ii,ho««ircr.iniMiiiotbeiBimDdeiatnod.  A  dm*. 
•on  wiitfaig  to  his  friends,  aod  upon  a  sul^ct  in  which 
the  ttwisMtloiis  of  his  own  life  wera  oonoeraed,  wouU 
* '  *"'   * •  •*    If 


{n'obftble, 


oe  nieoUative.argiiniait,  woold  noC^  It  Is 

i,taett  wkn  aa.occa^lon  of  SOndhig  to  the  dr. 
ees  of  hii  life  at  an }  he  inisiit.  or  he  miiiht  Mt  t 
ceoB  «taiersl4eitiMni7«V>«£  Thisist&(ritua- 


theohenoeon 

tlon  oftbecatholicepiaUe. 


ccrtoa  to  the  aicamats  lir  wMsb  tiie  eatfieMtettT  er  a 
letter  i*  meintained,  yet  the  wantof  th^tai  oMrtafafir  >^ru« 
BO  positlre  olffectioii. 
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IV  ptfticukr  vi  the  aanner  in  which  (h«  qiis- 
tt0  wM  aent  fiHimCoriiith  to  St.  Paul,  and  the 
■ntver  return^  But  they  are  namet  which 
no  one  ever  heard  of;  and  the  account  it  is  im- 
ponihle  to  combine  with  any  thing  found  in 
the  Acta,  or  in  the  other  eputles.  It  ii  not 
necessaryfor  me  to  point  out  the  intemalmarks 
vi  ipuriousness  and  imposture  which  these 
compositions  betray ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
obs^e,  that  they  do  not  afford  those  coind- 
denoes  which  we  propose  as  proofs  of  authen* 
ticitvin  the  epistka  which  we  defend. 

fifaving  exphuned  the  general  sdume  and 
formation  of  the  aigument,  I  may  be  pennit- 
ted  to  subjoin  a  brief  aceount  of  the  manner 
of  conducting  it. 

I  have  disposed  the  several  instanfies  of  ag- 
reement under  separate  numbers :  as  well  to 
mark  more  sensibly  the  divisions  of  the  suU 
Ject,  as  for  another  purpose,  viz.  that  the  rea- 
der  may  thereby  be  reminded  that  the  instan- 
ces  are  indqpexulent  of  one  another.  I  have 
advanced  nothing  which  I  did  not  think  pro- 
bable ;  but  the  degree  of  probability  by  which 
diffierent  instances  are  supported,  is  undoubt- 
edly very  different.  If  the  reader,  therefore, 
meets  with  a  number  which  contains  an  in- 
stance that  ^pears  to  him  unsatisfactory,  or 
founded  in  mistake,  he  will  dismiss  that  num. 
ber  from  the  argument,  but  without  prejudice 
to  any  other.  He  will  have  occasion  also  to 
observe,  that  the  coincidences  discoverable  in 
seme  epistles  are  much  fe^er  and  weaker  than 
what  are  supplied  by  others.  But  he  will  add 
to  his  observation  this  important  circumstanee 
■*that  whatever  ascertains  the  original  of  one 
epistle,  in  some  measure  establishes  the  au- 
thority of  the  rest.  For,  whether  these  epistles 
be  genuine  or  spurious,  every  thing  about  them 
in£cates  that  they  come  from  the  same  hand. 
Thediction,  whichitisextremelydifficult  toimi- 
tate,  preserves  iu  resemblance  and  peculiarity 
throughout  all  the  ^istles.  Numerous  expres- 
sions and  singularities  of  style,  found  in  no 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament,  are  repeat- 
ed  in  different  epistles ;  and  occur  in  their  re- 
jipective  places,  withoutthesmallest  appearance 
A  force  or  jut.  An  involved  aigumentation, 
frequent  obscurities,  especially  in  the  order  and 
transition  of  thought,  piety,  vehemence,  affec- 
tion, bursts  of  rapture,  and  of  unparalleled 
sublimity,  are  properties,  all  or  most  of  them, 
discernible  in  every  letter  of  th^  collection.  But 
although  these  epistles  bear  strong  marka  of 
proceeding  from  the  same  hand,  I  think  it  is 
still  more  certain  that  they  were  originally  se- 
parate publications.  They  form  no  continued 
story  ;  they  compose  no  regular  correspond 
dence ;  they  comprise  not  the  transactions  of 
any  particular  poiod ;  they  carry  on  no  con- 
tiezion  of  argument ;  they  depend  not  upon 
one  another ;  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
they  refer  not  to  one  another.  I  will  farther  un- 
dertake to  say,  that  no  study  or  care  has  been 
employed  to  produce  or  psescrra  an  appear- 


anoe  of  consis&ency  amerigtf  dicB^  AU  whiek 
observations  show  that  they  were  not  intend- 
ed by  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  that  wrote 
them,  to  oome  forth  or  be  read  together :  that 
they  appeared  at  first  separately,  and  have 
been  oirflected  sJ^rqer 

The  proper  purpose  of  the  following  wok 
is  to  bring  together,  from  the  Actt  of  the 
Apostles,  and  £rom  the  diffisrent  epistles,  sudi 
passages  as  furnish  examples  of  undesigBed  oo« 
incidence ;  bat  I  have  so  far  enlaiged  upon 
this  plan,  as  to  take  into  it  some  drcumstan^ 
ces  found  in  the  ^isdes,  which  contributed 
strength  to  the  conclusion,  though  not  strictly 
objects  of  comparison.      .  . 

It  appeared  also  a  part  of  the  same  plan,  to 
examine  the  diffimlties  whidi  presented  them, 
selves  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  subject  has  been  pro- 
posed  or  considered  in  this  view  before.  Iiu« 
dovicus,  Capellus,  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr.  Ben- 
son, and  Dr.  Lardner,  have  each  given  a  con- 
tinued history  of  St.  Paul*s  li&y  jmiub  up  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistla  join- 
ed together.  But  this,  it  is  manifest,  is  a  dif- 
ferent undertaking  from  the  present,  and  di. 
rected  to  a  different  purpose. 

If  what  is  here  offered  shall  add  <me  thread 
to  that  compUoation  of  probalalities  by  whiflh 
the  Christian  history  is  attested,  the  reader^ 
attention  will  be  repaid  by  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  the  subject ;  and  my  design  will  be 
fully  answered. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THS   SFISTLE  TO  TUE  aOJCAJTS. 
No.  1. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  prodnoe  from  this 
epistle,  and  upon  which  a  oood  deal  of  obser- 
vation will  be  founded,  is  uie  follo%ving  :— 

^'  But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem,  to  minis- 
ter unto  the  saints ;  for  it  hath  pleased  them 
of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  make  a  certaia 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem.'*    Bom.  xv.  25, 26. 

In  this  quotation  three  distinct  circumstan^ 
ces  are  stated^.^  contribution  in  Macedonia 
for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
a  contribution  in  Achaia  for  the  same  purpose^ 
and  an  intended  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Jeru# 
«alem.  These  circumstances  are  stated  aa  taL* 
ing  place  at  the  same  time,  and  thiU  to  be  the 
time  when  the  epistle  was  written.-  Now  let 
us  inquire  whether  we  can  find  these  circum* 
stances  elsewhere,  and  whether,  if  we  do  find 
them,  they  meet  .together  in  respect  of  date. 
Turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap,  xx^ 
ver.  2, 3,  and  you  read  the  following  account : 
'^  When  he  had  |^ne  gvbt  t)i08e  parts,  (via. 
" '  ,euor- 


Macedonia,}  and  had  jriven  them  much.< 
'into  Ureeos«>and  thai 
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Am  nanUifl  $  and  wlien  the  Jewi  laid  wait 
IbrUxByOf  heiaatubouiio  jotf  <nte  iS^Wo,  he 
propMtfdto  return  tiutragh  Macedonia.**  From 
'tfais  paange,  compared  with  the  account  of  St. 
Pan]*!  traTda  given  before,  and  from  tlie  ae- 
qoiri  of  the  dutpter,  it  appean  that  upon  St. 
Faol'B  jmoiMf  visit  to  the  peninnda  of  Greece, 
lus  intention  was,  when  he  should  leare  the 
ooantry,  to  proceed  from  Achaia  directly  by 
tea  to  Syria ;  but  that  to  avoid  the  Jews,  who 
w«re  lying  in  wait  to  intercept  him  in  his 
Toate,  he  so  fiur  dianged  his  purpose  as  to  go 
back  through  Macedonia,  embark  at  PhilJppi, 
and  pursue  his  voyage  from  thence  towards  Je- 
luaalem.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  journey  to  Jem- 
aalam  ;  but  not  a  syllable  of  any  contribution. 
And  as  St.  Paul  had  taken  several  journeys  to 
Jerusalem  before,  and  one  also  immediately  af- 
ter loBjSrtt  visit  into  the  peninsula  of  Greece, 
(Acts  xfToL  21.)  H  cannot  from  hence  be  col- 
koted  iB  which  of  these  visits  the  epistle  was 
written,  or  wi&  certainty,  that  it  was  written 
&ieidier.  The  sSeneeoftne  historian,  who  pro- 
teses  to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time,(c. 
BK.  ▼.  d.)  eonoeming  any  contribution,  mignt 
lead  OS  to  look  out  for  some  diifierent  joumey,or 
might  induce  ua,  perhaps,  to  question  the  con- 
riatency  of  the  two  records,  did  not  a  very  ac- 
cidental leference,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
history,  afford  ns  snillcient  ground  to  believe 
that  this  silenoe  was  omission.  When  St  Paul 
made  his  reply  before  Felix,  to  the  accusations 
of  Termlhn,  he  alleged,  as  was  natural,  that 
neither  die  errand*  which  brought  him  to  Je- 
rusalem, nor  hit  conduct  whilst  he  remained 
lliere,  merited  the  calumnies  with  which  the 
JewB  had  aspersed  him.     ^  Now  after  many 
ytars  (i  e.  of  absence,)  /  eame  to  bring  ahm 
tf»  mg  naAtUy  mid  ofermfft ;  whereupon  certain 
Jews  from  Asia  found  roe  pariiled  in  the  tem- 
pk^  neither  witli  multitude,  nor  with  tumult, 
who  ought  to  have  been  here  before  thee,  and 
object,  if  they  had  aught  against  me.**    Acts 
XBrr,  17 — 19.    This  mention  of  alxns  and  of- 
fiBtings  eertaialy  brings  the  narrative  in  the 
Aeta  nearer  to  an  aooordancy  with  the  epistle ; 
yet  no  one,  I  am  persuaded,  will  suspect  that 
this  efante  was  put  into  St.  Paul*s  drfenoe,  ei- 
ditr  to  ti^ply  the  omission  in  the  preceding 
nanative,  or  with  any  view  to  such  aooordan- 
cy. 

After  all,  nothing  is  yet  said  or  hinted,  eon- 
oeming the  jrfao^  of  the  contribution ;  nothing 
QOneemfaigMaoedoniaandAchaia.  Turn  there- 
Core  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
dbapb  xvi.  ver.  1 — 4.  and  you  have  St.  Paul, 
delivering  the  f<41owing  diractions:  ^^Concem- 
lug  the  colleetion  for  the  saints,  as  I  have 
given  ofders  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even 
ao  do  ye ;  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let 
every  one  of.  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  Grod 
hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gather- 
iBgt  when  I  coma  And  when  I  come,  whom* 
toeivnr  yon  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them 
wfll  Lttnd  te  bring  your  libtrality  unto  Jem* 


salem ;  and  if  it  be  meet,  that  I  go  abo,  they 
shall  go  with  me.'*  In  this  passage  we  find 
a  contribution  carrying  on  at  Corinth,  the  ca« 
nital  of  Achaia,  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  we  find  also  a  hint  given  of  Uie  pouibili* 
ty  of  St.  Paul  going  up  to  Jerusalem  himself, 
after  he  had  paid  his  visit  into  Achaia  :  but 
this  is  spoken  of  rather  as  a  possibility  than  at 
any  settled  intention  ;  for  his  first  thought 
was,  **  Whomsoever  you  shall  ^prove  by  your 
letters,  them  will  I  uend  to  bring  your  liber- 
ality to  Jerusalem  :**  and  in  the  sixth  verse  he 
addn,  *•*•  That  ye  may  bring  me  on  my  jour- 
ney whUhersoever  I  ga**  This  epistle  pur- 
ports to  be  written  after  St.  Paul  had  been  at 
Corinth ;  for  it  refers  throughout  to  what  he 
had  done  and  said  amongst  them  whilst  he  wat 
there.  The  ejcpression,  therefore,  ^^  when  X 
come,**  must  relate  to  a  second  visit ;  against 
which  visit  the  contribution  spokea  of  was  de- 
sired to  be  in  readiness. 

But  though  the  contribution  in  Achaia  be 
expressly  mentioned,  nothing  is  here  said  con- 
cerning an^  contribution  in  Macedonia.  Turn 
therefore,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  viiL  ver.  1— 
4.  and  you  will  discover  the  particular  which 
remains  to  be  sought  for :  ^^  Moreover,  breth- 
ren, we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  be- 
stowed on  the  ehurehes  of  Macedonia  ;  how 
that,  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction,  the  abun- 
dance of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  Uberality  t 
for  to  their  power,  I  bear  record,  yea  and  be- 
yond their  power,  they  were  wi]ling»of  them- 
selves ;  praying  us  with  much  entreaty,  that 
we  would  receive  the  gift,  and  take  upon  ua 
the  fellowship  of  the  ministering  to  the  saints.*' 
To  which  add,  chap.  ix.  ver.  2 :  ^^  I  know  the 
forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  which  I  boast 
of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  wat 
ready  a  year  ago.**  In  this  epistle  we  find  Su 
Paul  advanced  ail  fares  Macedonia,  upon  that 
tecond  visit  to  Corinth  which  he  promised  in 
his  former  epistle ;  we  find  also,  in  the  pas- 
sages now  quoted  from  it,  that  a  contribution 
was  going  on  in  Macedonia  at  the  same  timo 
with,  or  soon  however  following,  the  contri- 
bution which  was  made  in  Achaia ;  but  for 
whom  the  contribution  was  made  does  not  ap- 
pear in  this  espistle  at  all :  that  information 
must  be  supplied  from  the  first  epistle. 

Here,  therefor^,  at  length,  but  fetched  from 
three  d^erent  writings,  we  have  obtained  the 
several  circumstances  we  inquired  after,  and 
whidi  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  brings  toge- 
ther, viz.  a  contribution  in  Achaia  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem ;  a  contribution  in  Mace- 
donia for  the  same ;  and  an  approachmg  jour- 
ney of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  We  have  these 
circumstances  each  by  some  hint  in  the  pas- 
sage in  whidi  it  is  mentioned,  or  by  the  date 
of  the  writing  in  which  the  passage  occurs— 
fixed  to  a  particuUu-  time ;  and  we  have  that 
time  tormng  out  upon  examiDatioa  to  be  ia 
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an  the  tame:  namely,  towarda  the  dose  of  St. 
Ptail^a  ieoond  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Oreeoe. 
Hiis  is  an  instance  of  conformity  beyond  the 
possibility,  I  will  rentore  to  say,  of  random 
writing  to  produce.  I  also  assert,  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it  should 
have  teen  the  effect  of  oontriTance  and  design. 
The  imputation  of  cfesi^  amounts  to  this:  that 
the  forger  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans  insert- 
ed in  it  the  passage  upon  which  our  observa- 
tions are  founded,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  co- 
lour to  his  forgery  by  the  appearance  of  con- 
formity with  other  writings  which  were  then 
extant.  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  he 
did  this  to  countenance  his  forgery,  he  did  it 
for  the  purpose  of  an  argument  which  would 
not  strike  one  reader  in  ten  thousand.  Coin- 
ddences  so  drcuitons  as  this,  answer  not  the 
ends  of  forgery ;  are  seldom,  I  believe,  attempt- 
ed by  it..  In  the  second  pUice,  I  observe,  that 
he  must  have  had  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  before 
Mm  at  the  time.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostla 
(I  mean  that  part  of  the  Acu  whidi  relates  to 
this  period,)  he  would  have  found  the  Journey 
to  Jerusalem ;  but  nothing  about  the  contribu^ 
don.  In.  the  First  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians 
he  would  have  found  a  contribution  going  on 
In  Adbaia  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusuem,  and 
a  distant  hint  of  the  possibility  of  the  journey ; 
but  nothing  conoemmg  a  contribution  in  Ma- 
cedonia. In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians  he  would  have  found  a  contribution- 
in  Macedonia  accompanying  that  in  Achaia  | 
but  no  intimation  for  whom  either  was  in- 
tended, and  not  a  word  about  the  Journey. 
It  was  only  by  a  dose  and  attentive  collation 
of  the  three  writings,  that  he  could  have  picked 
out  the  drcumstanoes  which  he  has  united  in 
his  epistle ;  and  by  a  still  more  nice  examiniw 
tion,  that  he  could  have  determined  them  to 
bdong  to  the  same  period.  In  the  third  place, 
I  remark,  what  diminishes  very  mudi  the  sus- 
pidon  of  fraud,  how  aptly  and  connectedly  the 
mention  of  the  circumstances  in  question,  via, 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  aSMl  of  the  occasion  of 
that  journey,  arises  from  the  context,  ^'  When- 
^  soever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will 
eometoyou;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  jour- 
ney, and  to  be  brought  on  my  way  thitherward 
by  you,  if  first  I  be  somewhat  filled  with  your 
company.  StU  now  I  go  unto  Jenualgm^  to  mi- 
fiitter  unio  the  aainis;  for  U  hath  pleated  them  qf 
Macedonia  and  Achiua  to meike a oertamconiru 
^ition/or  the  poor  taintt  tsAkA  are  at  Jerutalem, 
It  hath  pleased  them  verily,  and  thdr  debtors 
they  are;  for,  if  the  Oentues  have  been  made 
partakers  of  thdr  spiritual  things,  thdr  duty  is 
also  to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal  things. 
When  therefore  I  have  performed  this,  suod 
have  sealed  them  to  this  milt,  I  will  come  by 
you  into  Spain.'*  Is  the  passage  in  ItaBet  like 
a  passage  foisted  in  for  an  extraneoua  purpose  ? 
Does  it  not  arise  from  what  goes  before,  by  a 
Junction  as  easy  as  any  ^wrj^lft  of  writuv 


uppn  real  buaioeia  can  famish  ^  Could  any 
thin^  he  more  natural  than  that  St.  Faol,  ip 
writing  to  the  Romans,  ahould  speak  of  tlsa 
time  when  he  hoped  to  visit  them;  shouldDMO- 
tion  the  business  whidi  then  detained  him;  and 
that  he  purposed  to  set  forwavda  upon  his  Joua- 
ney  to  them  when  that  busineK  was  completed? 

Na  IL 

By  means  of  the  quotatkm  whidi  formed  the 
subject  of  the  pnoeding  number,  we  coUeet 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romana  was  written  at 
the  condudon  of  St.  Paul's  second  vint  to  the 
peninsula  of  Oreeoe ;  but  this  we  collect,  noft 
from  the  epistle  itadf,  nor  fjrom  any  thing  ds- 
dared  concerning  the  time  and  plaCB  in  may 
part  of  the  epistle,  but  from  a  compaiison  of 
drcumstanoes  referred  to  in  the  eputle,  wi4i 
the  order  of  events  reeorded  in  the  Acta,  and 
with  references  to  the  same  ciroDmstaiicee, 
though  for  quite  different  pnrposesy  in  the  two 
epistles  to  tLs  CoriAthiana.  Now  would  the 
author  of  a  forgery,  who  soof^t  togain  etiiSiL 
to  a  spurious  l^ter  bv  oongruitiea,  dependiflf 
upon  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  letter 
was  supposed  to  be  written,  bav«  left  thai 
time  axid  place  to  be  made  out,  in  a  aomuier  ae 
obscure  and  Indirect  as  this  is  ?  If  thoEvfofi 
coincidences  of  drcumstanom  can  be  pdnted 
out  in  this  epistle,  depending  upon  its  daMI^ 
or  the  place  where  it  was  written,  whilst  that 
date  and  place  are  only  ascertained  by  ether 
circumstances,  such  onnddenoes  may  hMy 
be  stated  as  ^indetigtmL  Under  this  heed  I 
adduce 

Chap.  zvi»  21— 23.  "TimotheQS,my  wevk». 
fellow,  and  Ludus,  and  Jaaon,  and  Sodpater, 
my  kinsmen,  salute  you.  I,  Tertins,  who 
wrote  this  ej^tle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord.  Qm* 
ius,  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  duuvh,  sHv 
luteth  you ;  and  Quartus,  a  brother."  With 
this  passage  I  compare.  Acts  xx.  4.  ^^  And 
there  accompanied  him  into  Asia,  SojNiter  of 
Berea ;  and,  of  the  Thessalonians,  AorisOys 
chus  and  Secundus ;  and  Gaius  of  Derbe,  and 
Timotheoa ;  and,  of  Asia,  Tychicoa  and  Ta9- 
phimus.'*  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we 
have  seen,  was  written  just  before  St.  Paul's 
departure  from  Greece,  after  his  second  visit 
to  that  peninsula :  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  quotation  from  the  Acts  are  those  who 
accompanied  him  in  that  departum  Of  se- 
ven whose  names  are  joined  in  the  salntatJon 
of  the  diurch  of  Rome,  three,  vis.  Sodpatei^ 
Gains,  and  Timothy,  are  proved,  bv  this  pes* 
sage  in  the  Acts,  to  have  been  with  St.  Paid 
at  the  time.  And  this  is  perhaps  aa  mudi  co* 
inddence  as  could  be  expected,  from  xealitv, 
though  less,  I  am  apt  to  think,  thaa  wooU 
have  been  produced  by  design.  Four  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  who  are  not  joined  in  the 
salutation ;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  ease 
probable  that  there  dwuld  be  many  attending 
St.  Paul  in  Greece,  who  knew  netning  eC  the 
oonvertsat  RoM  nor  verttonm  bj  thmxu 
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lolasloii  who  ara  naf  wentioued  m.  the  p«i. 
nga  nftrred  to  in  ua  Acta.  This  alao  was 
to  oe  expected.  The  oocasian  q£  *f^«^iiy 
them  in  the  Afta  was  their  proeecding  wifh 
8l  Pknl  open  hit  jovney.  But  we  maf  be 
awe  that  there  were  micuf  mmtumt  Chsla- 
tSana  with  St.  Paul  in  GreeoB,  besid«  dMse 
who  MoompaDied  him  Into  Asia*. 

Bat  if  any  one  shall  still  oootend  thai  a  lorw 
Ber  of  the  ^ist]%  with  the  Aeu  of  the  Apee- 
tks  before  him,  and  haring  settled  thia  sGheaae 
of  wxituig  a  letter  aafram  St.  Panl,  upon  his 
seooDd  visit  iato  Oneoe»  would  eanly  think 
cf  the  expedient  of  pnttLog  in  the  names  ef 
those  persons  who  apfeared  tp  be  with  S!t 
Piral  at  the  time  as  an  obvioua  leaommendar 
tien  of  the  impesture  t  I  then  repeat  my  eU- 
serrmtioos ;  first,  that  he  woold  hanre  nwde 
the  Gstalogue  more  complete  ;  and,  seeondly, 
that  with  this  oontriTanoe  in  his  theufbts>  it 
was  oertainly  his  buaineiSf  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  the  artifice,  to  have  stated  in  the 
body  of  the  epistle,  that  Paul  was  ia  aieeae 
when  he  wrote  it,  and  diat  he  waa  then  up^ 
on  his  second  visit.  Neither  of  whioh  he  has 
done,  either  direcdv,  or  even  so  aa  U>  be  di** 
eowaUe  by  any  cin»msta«ea.  taod  in  the 
narrative  ddivevad  in  the  Aeta» 

Under  the  same  head,  via.  ef 
dependiw  wpeii  datsk  X  site  finm  the 
theioDewiiigsahitationii  "*  Oreeit  FriwUlftttid 
Abulia,  my  helpers  in  Jesus  ChsisI,  vhd^iave 
lor  my  life  Isid  down  their  «w«  nailaiit  usM 
whom  not  only  I  give  tMsdks,  but  also  all  the 
dmrdies  of  the  Oendlss."  Gh^  ini.S...«>2t 
■ppean,  fiera  the  Acta  of  the  Apoaties,  that 
PnsdDa  and  AfuiU  had  origiuatty  be«i  iBba^ 
hitaaiB  of  Borne;  tewemi^  A«taxniL& 
that  ^  Paul  found  »  eartain  Jew^  named 
AnO^faMelyoomeiiom  Iti^  wiHi  Ida  wifii 
Paiciflai  becausa  that  OamMiwIiad  fmnieH- 
ed  all  Jewa  to  depart  fipomAiaw.**  Theywera 
eonaected,  theedbre,  with  the  plaae  to  which 
the  laintatlons  aaa  sent.  That  is  one  eofaci. 
•ifrthefolbwmgt  SftVaulbe. 


te  wenpMtonBj  aooounteil  ftv. 
A  dflltaaHilairia  in  Maoedimyu  and  ente 
8L  rkai  In  kto  hotiM  opoB  bit  ant  Tiilt  to  Hut 


Acta  XTtt.  X—a.  Fmil,  upM  thii  hli 


Titlt, 

pncCioe  •FmanyoonVerti,  to  atUnd 

thatH  bbi^ljr  contlitcnt  wHh the  ac 
I  JaM 


tHted  tinxNiib  ■acedonia  on  Ma  way  to 

thatcity.  U aBpaan, fron variow 
to  hSTe  been  me  practice  of  man< 
iLPnalftamptaee  to  place.   Itia' 
batile»IaMiatbatltbM2 
Count  in, 


In.  the  Mitory.  that  ^Taaon,  according  to  that  ac. 
•  seatoiia  diacfple,  the  inhabitant  of  a  dtr  at  no 
«a^Mt  ftom  orecce,  and  ttuoa^i  whtdi,  aa  It 


ibouU  aeok  8t  Pteil  had  lately  pMed,  rtKwld  hMO 
conpanled  it  Aral  Into  Greece,  and  hare  been  with 
bintlMiieattliiattoak  Luciu*  b  another  name  In  the 
Qiatlat.  A  very  alight  attention  would  MovcitAiMiw 
toto  A4iMV,  Liidua  toto  Luke,  which  would  paoduoo  an 
aMtfood  colneldenee :  for.  If  Luke  waa  the  author  of 
fto  MalorT»  h«  WW  Witt  8L  Timl  at  tiM  tbae ; 


g^j>f*<TiWag  tbo  irflpge  whkh  took  place  aooa  after  thi 


during  1ms  fixst  xetum  intoGreeoob  QThey  aft- 
oompenied  him  upon  his  visit  into  Asia  ;  weqs 
settled  for  some  tmie  at  Ephesus,  Aot»  m^^ 
la— 26,  and  appear  to  hasre  been  with  Si.  PmI 
when  he  wroufrsnkthat  plaoehia  First  Bfdstlto 
to  the  Gorinthiana,  1  Cor.  zvi  19.  NdUoiv 
after  the  writing  of  wl^chiepistlB  St.  Paul  went 
irom  Bphesus  into  Marqdwiia,  and,  ^^  after  he 
had  gone  over  those  pertn**  prooeeded  £rom 
thenee  upon  his  seeend  idtit  into  Oreeoe;  dnv 
ing  which  visit,  or  rather  at  the  oondusion  of 
it,  the  Bpistle  ta  the  Romany  »§  h^h  bees 
shown,  waa  written*  We  hs^  therefore  the 
time  of  Su  Paul*s  rosMiwee  at  Epheana  after 
he  had  written  to  the  GDrinthiana,  the  time 
taken  up  by  his  jirei^ese  thsxmi^  Maoadonin 
(which  is  indefinltib  and  wm  probaU)r  oonaiN 
derahlB,)Bndht8  three  moiKtha^shedftinjOteecet 
we  have  the  sum  ef  thoee  three  periedf  allowed 
for  Afuila  and  PHseiUa  g9ia«  baefcto  Rt»i% 
BO  as  te  be  there  ^flft.tbe  opistle.baiBre  us  waa 
written.  Now  what  thsafriotatioftleadanetb 
obeerveie,  the  daftgar  of  scattering  namm  and 
rircnmatanoee  in  writiftgi  like  the  preeent,  hour 
implicated  thev  ofMr  ase  with  dam  asid  plaoea, 
and  thai  notfung  but  truift  can  preearve  earn. 
lentnneTi  QwdtboADtmeftimeittdieBpiatlb 
totheiBMHrna  teid  dm  writiiig  of  it  to  any 
date  prior.  lO/St.  Pttfe  ilrat  reridenoe  at  Co- 
xinth,  the  mhilelion.  of  Afnila  and  PriecBIn 


would  ha^ft  eaaftmdfittod  the  hietory,  bemuse 
4  would  hftve  ban  prior  to  his  acquaintance 
withthftmpeeeeftft    K  the  notes  ef  time  had 


time  had 
fiamditi  to  atiyporied  during  /Aol  veeidence  at 
Coriothy  dtf  ring  hhi^nmey  to  Jerusalem  when 
ho  first  BBtnivedoattof.OEeeoe^  duringhisstoy 
at  Antlooh,  whither  Jbe  went  down  to  Jerusa» 
lem,  or  duringhia  inesftd  ptegress  through  the 

Antiecht  an  e^md  ebntradiction  would  have 
been  uaeuired  I  hedmlse^mActe,  zviii.^^ 
18,  19u.40,itap^te«lhBtduringallthistita)O 
AquHn  a«d  Pikrilla  irete  either  akmg  with  8k 
Paui,eRW<et«ahidiftgat£phesus.  Lestly,had 
the  noter  ef  tnae  in  this  epistle,  wUob  we  have 
seen  to  be  perfildly  bcUental,  oompered  with 
the  notes  ef  tikne  in  the  First  Bpistle  to  the 
CorinthiaDS,  whkh  en  equally  inddental,  fixed 
thia  epistle  to  be  ettheroontemporsry  with  that, 
or  prior  to  it,  a  Bfafular  oontradictiott  would 
hove  ensued  t  because,  first,  when  the  Epistle 
to  the  Goriitthians  was  wikten,  Aquila  and 
Prisdlla  were  along  with  St  Paul,  as  they  JoiiH 
edintbetalttflRtkmofthatdmnh,  ICor.anri. 
lat  end  bcennse,  secondly,  the  history  does  not 
allow  us  to  suppose,  that  between  the  time  of 
their  becoming  eoqualnted  with  St  Fknl  and 
the  time  of  St.  Panl*s  writing  to  the  Corintfi. 
iana,  Aquik  and  Prisdlla  oonld  have  gone  to 
Borne,  eoastohavebeeneahitedittaaepbtle 
so  that  dty ;  and  then  come  beck  to  St  Paul 
at  Epheeus,  so  as  to  be  Joined  with  him  insa. 
Ittting  the  church  of  Corinth.^  At  it  |a^  all 
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thing!  avteondftent  .  TbtBpMetotiheRo- 
BMitoB  if  poicerior  even  to  the  Second  Epbtle 
totheOormthiant;  beeuuehipeeksof  aoon* 
tribation  in  Aehaie  being  completed,  which  the 
Second  Spittle  to  the  Gerinthians,  chap,  viii 
la  only  eolidting.  It  it  fofflciently  therefore 
posterior  to  the  First  Snstle  to  the  Corinth, 
ima,  to  alloir  time  in  the  interval  for  Aipiila 
and  Prisdlla^a  retnm  from  Epheeoi  to  Rome. 
Before  we  dismim  theie  two  persona,  we 
may  take  notice  of  the  terms  of  commendatian 
In  which  St.  Paul  describes  them,  and  of  the 
•grsement  of  that  encomium  with  the  history. 
My  helpers  in  Christ  Jesos,  who  hare  for 
y  life  laid  down  their  nedcs;  unto  whom  not 
uy  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches 
of  the  Gentiles."  In  the  eighteenth  chapter 
ef  the  Acts,  we  are  informed  that  Amiila  and 
Priadfln  weie  /ews ;  that  St.  Paul  first  met 
with  them  at  CorinUi ;  that  for  some  time  he 
abode  in  the  same  house  with  them ;  that  St. 
Psnl*s  contention  at  Corinth  was  with  the  un. 
believing  Jews,  who  at  first  **  opposed  and  blas- 
phfsaeil,  and  alWrwaids  with  one  accord  raised 
an  insunecdon  against  him  ;*'  that  Aquila  and 
Prisdlla  ndhersd,  we  may  conclude,  to  St.  Paul 
threngliont  this  iriiole  contest ;  for,  when  he 
left'  the  city,  they  went  with  hkn,  Acts  zviii. 
1&  Under  these  oircumstaaces,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  diey  should  be  involved  m  the 
dangers  and  persecutions  whk^  St.  Paul  un- 
derwent  from  the  Jews,beingthemselves«reir8; 
and,  by  adhering  to  St.  Psnl  in  this  dispute, 
deserters,  as  th^  would  be  accounted,  cf  the 
Jewish  causOi  Farther,  as  they,  though  Jews, 
were  assisting  to  St.  Pral  in  preadiing  to  the 
Gentiles  at  Corinth,  they  had  taken  a  decided 
part  in  the  great  eontroversy  of  that  day,  the 
admission  ofthe  Gentiles  to  a  parity  of  rdigi- 
oos  situation  with  the  Jews.  Ftor  this  conduct 
alone,  if  there  was  no  other  reason,  they  may 
seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  '^  thanks  from 
«"  the  Quiches  of  the  Gentiles.'*  Theywere 
Jews  taking  part  with  Gentilai.  Yet  is  all 
this  so  indirectly  intimated,  or  rather  so  much 
ef  it  left  to  inference,  in  the  account  given  in 
the  Acts,  that  I  do  not  think  it  probaUe  that 
A  finger  either  could  or  would  have  drawn  his 
repieientation  from  thence;  and  still  less  pro- 
bable  do  I  think  it,  that,  without  having  seen 
the  Acts,  he  could,  by  mereaoeident  and  with* 
out  truth  for  his  guide,  have  delivered  a  repre- 
sentation so  confoimable  to  the  droumstaaoes 
there  recorded. 

The  two  congruities  last  adduced,  depend* 
ed  upon  the  time,  the  two  following  regwd  the 
place,  of  the  epistle. 

I.  Chapw  xvi  S3.  ^  Srastos,  the  diamber. 
lain  of  the  dty,  saluteth  you**— of  what  dty  ? 
We  have  seen,  that  is,  we  have  inferred  from 
drcumstaneee  found  in  the  epistle,  compar. 
ed  with  droomstanosf  foond  in  the  AcU  of 
the  Apostles,  and  in  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corii^thians,  that  our  epistle  was  written  dor- 
ing  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  peniiifola  cf 


Greece.  Agtin,  as  St  Psnl,  In  Us  e^tla  u 
the  drardi  of  Corinth,  1  Cor.  xvL  X  speaks 
of  aodlectiongoingonin  that  dty,  andofhii 
desire  that  it  might  be  ready  against  he  came 
thither ;  and  as  in  this  epistle  he  speaks  of  that 
collection  being  ready.  It  follows  that  the  epis- 
tle was  written  dther  whilst  he  waa  at  Co- 
rinth,or  after  he  had  been  there^  Thirdly,nnce 
St.  Paul  speaks  in  this  epistle  of  his  journey 
to  Jeriisslem,  as  shout  instantly  to  take  place ; 
and  as  we  learn.  Acts  zs.  8.  that  his  dedgn 
and  attempt  was  to  sail  upon  that  journey  im- 
mediatdy  from  Greece,  property  so  csJled,  i  «. 
as  distinguished  from  Macedonia ;  it  ia  proba^ 
ble  that  he  was  in  this  country  when  he  wrote 
the  epistle,  in  whidi  he  speaks  of  himsdf  as 
upon  the  eve  ef  setting  out  If  in  Greece,  he 
was  most  likdy  at  Corinth ;  for  the  two  Epis- 
ties  to  the  Corinthians  show  that  the  prind- 
pal  end  ef  his  oAming  into  Greece,  was  to  vi. 
sit  that  dty,  where  he  had  fomided  a  diurch. 
Certainly  we  knowno  piece  inGreeoe  in  whidi 
his  prescnacewltf  so  probable;  at  least,  the  pla- 
dng  of  him  at  Corinth  satisfies  every  drcum- 
stance.  Now  that  £rastns  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Corinth,  or  had  some  connection  with  Co- 
rinth, is  rendered  a  fiur  subject  of  presm&ption, 
by  that  wlileh  is  acddentsllv  said  of  hnn  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Tfmothy,  diap.  iii.  20. 
^  Erastus  rfiode  at  Coring**  St  Paul  eeAn- 
plains  of  his  solitude,  and  is  teHing  Timothy 
what  was  become  of  his  companions :  ^  Ens- 
tns  abode  at  Corinth ;  bat  Trophinmshave  I 
leftatMiletnmskk."  ErastuswasoneofHiose 
^o  had  attended  St  Pisnl  in  his  traveh.  Acts 
zix.  32 ;  and  when  those  travels  had,  upon* 
some  occadon,  brought  our  apostle  and  Us 
train  to  Corinth,  Erastus  staid  titiere,  for  no 
reason  so  proUyUe,  as  dmt  it  was  his  homsu 
I  allow  that  this  oelnddenee,  is  not  so  pre- 
cise as  seme  others,  yet  I  think  it  too  dear 
to  be  produced  by  aoddent ;  for,  of  ^the  many 
places,  which  this  same  e^^istle  has  assigned 
to  different  persons,  and  the  innmneMbie 
others  vduch  it  might  have  mentSoned,  hew 
came  it  to  fix  upon  Cerinth  for  BnwtDSf 
And,  as  far  as  it  is  a  cdnddence,  it  is  certain- 
ly undesigned  on  the  part  of  the  auUior  ofthe 
Epistle  to  the  Romans :  because  he  has  not 
told  us  of  what  dty  Erastus  was  thediamber-. 
lain ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  whal 
dty  the  epistle  was  written,  the  setting  forth 
of  which  was  absolutdy  necessary  to  lie  dis- 
play of  the  cdnddence,  if  any  sui^  display  had 
been  thought  of:  nor  could  the  author  oi  the 
Einstle  to  Timothy  leave  Erastui  at  CoriaA, 
from  any  thing  he  might  have  read  in  tiw 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  Corinth  ll 
nowhere  in  that  epistle  mentioned  dther  by 
name  or  description. 

2.  Chan,  zvi  1—3.  *'  I  commend  nnin 
you  Phflshe,  our  dster,  whidk  is  a  servant  of 
the  diuroh  whidi  is  at  Cenchrea,  that  ye  re- 
cdve  her  in  the  Lord,  as  be()ometh  saints,  and 
that  ye  aidst  her  in  whatsoever  busiaeii  she 
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boh  need  of  you  $  for  ahe  hath  been  a  sue. 
oouror  of  muajj  and  of  myielf.  alio.**  Cen- 
direa  adjoined  to  Corinth  ;  St.  Paul  there- 
fore, at  tlie  time  oST  writing  the  letter,  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  woman  whom  he 
thus  recommends.  But,  farther,  that  St.  Paul 
had  before  thia  been  at  Cenducaitaelf,  appears 
from  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts ;  and 
appears  by  a  circumstanoe  as  incidental,  and 
as  unlike  dedgn,  as  any  that  can  be  hnagined. 
^  Paul  after  this  tarried  there,  (vis.  at  Cor- 
intK,)  yet  a  good  while,  and  then  took  his  leave 
of  his  brethren,  and  sailed  thence  into  Syria, 
and  with  him  PrisdUa  and  Aquila,  having 
shorn  hia  head  m  Ceitehreoy  for  he  had  a  vow." 
zvm.  18.  The  shaving  of  the  head  denoted 
the  expiration  of  the  Nazaritic  vow.  The  his- 
torian, therefore,  by  the  mention  of  this  cir- 
cuautaDoe,  virtually  tells  us  that  St.  Paulas 
vow  was  ezpixed  bsfore  he  set  forward  upon 
his  voyage,  having  deferred  probably  his  de- 
parture until  he  should  be  released  from  the 
restricticms  under  which  his  vow  laid  him. 
Shan  we  say  that  the  author  of  the  Acu  of 
the  Apoeties  feigned  this  anecdote  of  St.  Paul 
at  Cenchrea,  beoiuse  he  had  read  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  Uie  Romana  that  ^'  Phobe,  a  servant  of 
the  daurch  of  Oenchrea,  had  been  a  suocourer 
of  many,  and  of  hinvalso?**  or  shall  we  say  that 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  out 
of  his  own  impigination,  created  Phcebe  ^  a  Mr. 
9mni  ^  Ae  cfwth  at  Cenehreoy**  because  he 
read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  Paul  had 
•«  shorn  hia  hfladl*Mn  that  i^  ? 

No.m. 

Chap.  L  19.  **  Now  I  would  not  have  you 
Ignorant,  brechien,  that  ^fimUimu  I  purpimd 
tf»  cone  mUo  fOK,  but  was  let  hitherto,  that  I 
might  have  some  fhiit  among  you  alao,  even 
aa  among  other  Oentilea.**  Again,  xv.  ^,  24. 
*^Bnt  now  having  no  more  plam  in  these  parts, 
and  having  a  great  desire  these  many  years 
(vaXAff,  oftentimes,)  to  oome  unto  you,  when- 
soever I  take  my  jonrney  into  Spain  I  will  come 
to  yon ;  for  I  tniit  to  see  you  in  my  journey, 
and  to  be  brought  on  my  way  thithenrard  by 
yoa :  but  now  I  go  up  unto  Jerusalem  to  mi- 
nistar  to  the  saints.  When,  therefore,  I  have 
pes  fm  used  this,  and  have  sealed  to  them  this 
fttdt,  I  win  oome  by  yon  into  Spain.** 

With  thcM  passages  oomi>ara  Acts,  ziz.  21. 
**  AHet  these  things  were  ended,  (vis.  at  Ephe- 
sos,)  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had 
pnsaed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go 
to  Jcnisalem;  saying,  After  I  have  been  there, 
I  must  also  see  Rome.** 

Ijet  it  be  observed  that  our  epistle  purports 
to  have  been  written  at  the  conclusion  oi  St. 
Paiil*s  second  Journey  into  Oreeoe :  that  the 
cfuotatkm  from  the  Acts  contains  words  said 
CO  have  been  spoken  by  St.  Paul  nt  Epbesus, 
some  time  before  he  set  forwards  upon  that 
Joomey.  Now  I  contend  that  it  is  impbasi. 
bio  that  two  independent  fictions  should  have 


attributed  to  St.  Paul  thesan«parpoat,  espe- 
oiaUy  a  purpose  so  specific  and  particular  as 
this,  which  was  not  merely  a  general  design  of 
visiting  Rome  after  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaim  and  after  he  had  per- 
formed  a  voyage  from  these  countries  to  Jer- 
usalem. The  conformity  between  the  history 
and  the  epistle  is  perfect.  In  the  first  quota- 
tion from  the  epistle,  we  find  that  a  design  of 
visiting  Rome  had  long  dwelt  in  the  apostle*s 
mind  s  in  the  quotation  from  the  Acts,  we 
find  that  design  expressed  a  considerable  time 
before  the  epistle  was  written.  In  the  history, 
we  find  that  the  plan  which  St.  Paul  bad  form- 
ed was,  to  pass  through  Macedonia  and  Acha- 
ia ;  after  that  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  visit  there,  to  sail  for  Rome. 
When  the  epistle  was  written,  he  had  execu. 
ted  so  much  of  his  plan,  as  to  have  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia ;  and  was  pre- 
paring to  pursue  the  remainder  of  it,  by  speedi- 
ly setting  out  towards  Jerusalem :  and  in  this 
point  of  his  travels  he  teUs  his  friends  at  Rome, 
that,  when  he  had  completed  the  business 
whidh  carried  him  to  Jerusalem,  he  would  oome 
to  thenu  Secondly,  I  say,  that  the  very  in- 
spection of  the  passages  wiU  satisfy  us  that  they 
were  not  made  up  from  one  another. 

^^  Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain, 
I  win  come  to  you  ;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in 
my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  my  way 
thitherward  by  you ;  but  now  I  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem to  minister  to  the  saints.  When, 
therefore,  I  have  perfonned  this,  and  have 
sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I  wiU  come  by  you 
into  Spain.*'..-.This  from  die  epistle 

''  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had 
passed  through  Macedonia  uid  Achaia,  to  go  to 
Jerusalem :  saying,  After  I  have  been  there, 
I  must  also  see  Rraie.**— This  from  the  Acts. 

If  the  passage  in  the  epistle  was  taken  frtmi 
that  in  the  Acts,  why  was  ^jpom  put  in  ?  If 
the  passage  in  tlie  Acts  was  taken  from  that 
in  the  epistle,  why  was  ^jpsm  left  oat  ?  If 
the  two  passages  were  unknown  to  each  other, 
nothing  can  account  for  their  conformity  but 
truth.  Whether  we  suppose  the  history  and 
the  epistle  to  be  alike  fictitious,  or  the  history 
to  be  true  but  the  letter  spurious,  or  the  let- 
ter to  be  genuine  but  the  history  a  fohle,  the 
meeting  with  this  drcumatanoe  in  both,  if  nei- 
ther borrowed  it  from  the  other,  is  upon  aU 
these  suppositions  equatty  inexplioabla. 

NalV. 

The  following  quotation  I  offer  for  the  par- 
pose  of  pointing  out  a  geographical  eoinddence, 
of  so  much  importance,  that  I>r.  Lardner  con- 
sidered it  as  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  St  Paul*s  tnveb. 

Chapb  zv.  19.  «^  So  that  from  Jerusalem, 
and  round  about  unto  lUyricum,  I  have  fuUy 
preadbed  the  Gospel  of  Christ.** 

I  do  not  think  that  these  worda  necessarily 
import  that  8l  Paul  had  penatnted  into  lU 
N 
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lyriciim,  or  pfndied  the  Gospel  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  but  rather  that  he  had  come  to  the  oon- 
fines  of  myricom  (^ixv  ^  IXX»^»ir,)  and  that 
these  confines  were  the  eztemalboondaryof  his 
travels.  St.  Paul  conaiders  Jenualem  as  the 
centre,  and  is  here  viewing  the  dreumferenoe 
•to  which  his  travels  extended.  The  form  of 
expression  in  t|ie  ori(pnal  conveys  this  idea — 
mir»  *U(wmXnfii  mm  sw*Xf  fux^*  «v  IXXi^ir.  Dly- 
ricum  was  the  part  of  this  drde  which  he  men- 
tions in  an  epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  it 
lay  in  a  direction  from  Jerusalem  towards  that 
city,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Roman  readers 
the  nearest  place  to  them,  to  which  his  tra- 
vels  from  Jerusalem  had  brought  him.  The 
name  of  Illyricum  no  where  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  no  suspicion,  therefore, 
can  be  received  that  the  mention  of  it  was 
borrowed  firomthenoe.  Yet  I  think  it  appears, 
from  these  same  Acts,  that  St.  Paul,  before 
the  time  when  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  readied  the  confines  of  lUyricum ; 
or,  however,  that  he  might  have  done  so,  in 
pwfeet  consistency  with  Uie  account  there  de- 
livered. niyrioDm  adjoins  upon  Macedonia ; 
measuring  from  Jemnlem  towards  Rome,  it 
lies  dose  behind  it.  If,  therefore,  St.  Paul 
traversed  the  whole  country  of  Macedonia, 
the  route  would  necessarilv  bring  him  to  the 
confines  of  Illyrieum,  and  these  ocnifines  would 
be  described  as  the  extremity  of  his  journey. 
Kow  the  account  of  St.  Paut*s  second  visit  to 
the  peninsula  of  Greece,  is  contained  in  these 
words :  ''  He  departed  for  to  go  into  Mace- 
donia ;  mid  tehen  he  had  gone  over  Iheee  parit, 
and  had  given  them  mudi  exhortation,  he 
came  into  Greece."  Acts,  xz.  2.  This  ac- 
count allows,  OT  rathpr  leads  us  to  suppose, 
that  St.  Paul,  in  going  over  Macedonia  (iux^mt 
nta  fu^  i«M»a,)  had  passed  so  far  to  the  west, 
as  to  come  into  those  parts  of  the  coimtry 
which  were  contiguous  to  lUyriaim,  if  he  did 
not  enter  into  lUyriram  itself.  The  history, 
therefore,  and  the  epistle  so  far  agree,  and  the 
agreement  is  much  strengthened  by  a  ooind- 
dence  of  Hme.  At  the  time  the  epistle  was 
written,  St.  Paul  might  say,  in  conformity  with 
the  history,  that  he  had  ^^  come  into  Illyri- 
cum  ;**  much  before  that  time,  he  could  not 
have  said  so ;  for,  upon  bin  former  journey  to 
Macedonia,  his  route  is  laid  down  from  the 
time  of  his  Lmding  at  Philippi  to  his  sailing 
from  Corinth.  We  trace  him  from  Philippi 
to  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia ;  from  thence  to 
Thessalonica ;  from  Thessalonica  to  Berea; 
from  Berea  to  Athens;  and  from  Athens  to  Co- 
rinth :  which  tract  confines  him  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  and  therefore  keeps  him 
all  the  while  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Illyricum.  Upon  his  second  visit  to  Macedo- 
nia, the  history,  we  have  se^n,  leaves  him  at 
lib^ty.  It  must  have  been,  therefore,  upon 
that  second  visit,  if  at  all,  that  he  approached 
niyricom ;  and  this  visits  we  know,  almost 
immediately  preceded  the  writing  of  the  epis- 


de.  It  was  natural  that  the  apostle  shoold 
refer  to  a  journey  vAdch  was  fresh  in  his 
thoughts. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  XV.  Sd.  *^  Now  I  beseech  you,  breth- 
ren, for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for 
the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  togetiier 
with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  noe,  that 
I  may  be  dcliTered  from  them  that  do  not  be- 
lieve, in  JiidsMu** — ^With  this  campare  Acta, 
XX.  22,  23  : 

*■*'  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit 
unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that 
shall  befall  me  there,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  dty,  saying  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  me." 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  same  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem  which  is  spoken  of  in  these 
two  passages ;  that  the  epistle  was  written  im- 
mediatdy  before  St.  Paul  set  forwards  upon 
this  journey  from  Adiaia ;  that  the  words  in 
the  Acu  were  uttered  by  him  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  that  joomey  as  far  as  Miletns,  in 
Lesser  Asia.  This  being  remembered,  I  ob- 
serve that  die  two  passages,  without  any  x«sem- 
blance  between  them  that  could  induce  us  to 
suqieet  that  they  were  borrowed  from  one  an- 
other, represent  the  state  of  St  rani's  mind, 
with  respect  to  the  event  of  the  joomey-,  in 
terms  of  substantial  agreement.  They  both  ex- 
press  his  sense  of  danger  in  the  approadiing 
visit  to  Jerusalem :  they  both  express  thedout^ 
which  dwdt  upon  his  thoughts  concerning  what 
might  there  befall  him.  When,  in  his  epistle, 
he  entreau  the  Reman  QirisUans,  ^'  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of 
the  Spirit,  to  strive  togedierwith  him  in  their 
prayers  to  God  for  him,  that  he  wight  be  de- 
livered from  them  whidido  not  bdieve,  in  Ju- 
dna,"  he  suffidently  oenfesies  his  fears.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  see  in  him  the 
same  Apprehensions,  and  the  same  uncertainty : 
^^  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  m 
knowinff  the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there." 
The  only  differenoe  is,  that  in  the  history  his 
thoughts  are  more  indined  todeapondency  than 
in  the  epistle.  In  the  epistle  he  rotaine  his 
hope  ^'  that  he  should  come  unto  them  with 
joy  by  the  will  of  God :"  in  the  history,  his 
mind  yidds  to  the  reflection,  '*  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  dty  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  awaited  him."  *  Now  that  his  fears 
shouldbe  gr0ater,and  hishopes  Iess,in  this  atsfp 
of  his  journey  than  when  he  wrote  his  epiatia, 
that  is,  when  he  first  set  out  upon  It,  is  no  other 
alteration  than  might  wdl  be  expected ;  since 
those  prophetic  intimations  to  which  he  refers 
when  he  says,  ^^  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in 
every  dty,"  had  probably  been  recdved  by  him 
in  the  course  of  his  joomey,  and  were  proba^ 
bly  similar  to  what  we  know  he  reodved  in  the 
remaining  part  of  it  at  Tyre,  xzi.  4;  aodaltar- 
I  wards  itma  Agabus  at-€aesareiudad.  11, 
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Na  VI. 

There  is  anotiber  ttrong  iwnaik  arabg  from 
die  nine  passage  in  the  epistle ;  to  make  which 
maderstood,  it  win  be  neoessaiyto  state  the  pas- 
age  orer  again,  and  somewhat  more  at  length. 

^  I  beaeech  yon,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Je- 
ms Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spi- 
rit, that  ye  itrire  together  with  me  in  your 
players  to  Ood for  me,  that  I  may  be  delivered 
from  them  that  do  not  believe,  in  Judaea — ^that 
I  may  come  unto  yon  with  jov  by  the  will  of 
Ood,  and  may  with  you  be  refreshed.*' 

I  deaire  the  reader  to  call  to  mind  thai  part 
of  St.  Panl*s  history  which  took  place  after  his 
arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  employs  the 
seven  hat  chapters  of  the  Actt ;  and  I  build 
upon  it  this  observation — that  supposing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  have  been  a  forgery, 
and  the  author  of  the  forgery  to  have  had  the 
Acu  of  the  Apostles  before  him,  and  to  have 
there  seen  that  St  Paul,  in  fact,  ^  was  iio#de. 
livered  &om  the  unb^eving  Jews,'*  but  on  the 
oontrary,  diat  he  was  taken  into  custody  at  Je- 
rasalem,  and  brought  to  Rome  a  prisoner — it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  he  should  have  made  St. 
Paul  express  expectations  so  contrary  to  what 
he  saw  had  been  the  event ;  and  ntter  prayers, 
with  apparent  hopes  of  sueoess,  which  he  must 
have  known  were  frustrated  in  the  issue. 

lliis  single  consideration  convinces  me,  that 
BO  concert  or  confederacy  whatever  subsisted 
between  the  Epistle  and  Uie  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  that  whatever  ooinddenoes  have  been 
or  can  be  pointed^out  between  them,  are  unso- 
phisticatcid,  and  are  the  result  of  truth  and 
reality. 

It  also  convinees  me  that  th^epistlewaswrit- 
ten  not  only  in  St.  PsuTsliie-time,  but  before 
he  arrived  at  Jemsalem ;  for  the  important 
events  rdating  to  him  which  took  place  after 
his  arrival  at  Uiat  dty,  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Christian  community  seen  after  they 
happened :  they  form  the  most  public  part  of 
his  history.  But  had  they  been  known  to  the 
author  of  the  epistle — in  other  words,  had  they 
then  taken  place — ^the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  from  the  epistle  would  not  have  been 
found  there. 

Na  VII. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  conformity  which 
exists  between  the  argument  of  this  epistle 
and  the  history  of  its  reputed  author.  It  is 
enough  for  this  purpose  to  observe,  that  the 
object  of  the  epistle,  that  is,  of  the  argrumen- 
tatxve  part  of  it,  was  to  place  the  Oentile  con- 
vert  npon  a  parity  of  situation  with  the  Jew. 
Ish,  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and 
his  rank  in  the  divine  favour.  The  epistle 
supports  this  point  by  a  variety  of  arguments ; 
such  as,  that  no  man  of  either  description  was 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law^Lfor  this 
plain  reason^that  no  man  had  performed  them; 
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that  it  became  therefore  i 
another  winHifim  or  condition  of  ; 
in  vhidi  new  nedinm  the  Jewish  peculiarity 
was  meiged  and  lost;  that  Afanham's  own  jus- 
tification was  anterior  to  the  law,  and  inde- 
pendent of  it :  that  the  Jewuh  converts  were  to 
consider  the  law  as  now  dead,  and  themsdves  as 
married  to  another;  that  what  the  law  in  truth 
could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  wesk  through  the 
flesh,  Ood  had  done  by  sending  his  Son  (  that 
Ood  had  reacted  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
had  substituted  in  their  place  a  society  of  be- 
lieven  in  Christ,  collected  indifferently  from 
Jews  and  Oentiles.  Soon  after  the  writing  of 
this  epistle,  St.  Paul,  agreeably  to  the  intention 
intimated  in  the  episUe  itself,  took  his  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem.  The  day  after  he  arrived 
there,  he  was  introduced  to  the  church.  What 
passed  at  this  interview  is  thus  related,  Ads, 
xzL  19 :  ''  When  he  had  saluted  them,  he 
declared  particulariy  what  things  Ood  had 
wrought  among  the  Oentiles  by  lus  ministry : 
and,  when  they  heard  it,  they  Verified  the 
Lord :  and  said  unto  him.  Thou  seest,  brother, 
how  many  thensands  of  Jews  there  are  whidi 
believe ;  and  they  are  all  seaJous  of  the  law  ; 
and  they  arsli|(brmerf^  Ass,  that  thou  teach- 
est  all  the  Jews  whiob  are  among  the  Oentiles 
to  forsake  Mose^^  Myioffy  that  they  ought  not 
to  drcumdae  their  children,  neither  to  walk 
after  the  customs."  St.  Paul  disclaimed  the 
charge :  but  there  must  have  been  something 
to  have  led  to  it.  Now  it  is  only  to  suppose 
that  St.  Paul  openly  professed  the  prindpies 
which  the  qiistle  contains ;  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry,  he  had  uttered  the  sentiments 
which  he  is  here  made  to  write :  and  the 
matter  is  accounted  for.  Concerning  the  ac- 
cusation which  public  rumour  had  brought 
against  him  to  Jerusalem,  I  will  not  say  that 
it  was  just ;  but  I  wiU  say,  that  if  he  was  the 
author  of  the  epistle  bcibre  us,  and  if  his 
preaching  was  consistent  with  his  writing,  it 
was  extremely  natural :  for  though  it  be  not  a 
necessary,  surdy  it  is  an  easy  inference,  that 
if  the  Oentile  convert,  who  did  not  observe  the 
law  of  Moses,  he^d  as  advantageous  a  situation 
in  his  religious  interesu  as  the  Jewish  convert 
who  did,  there  could  be  no  strong  reason  for 
observing  that  law  at  alL  The  remonstrance 
therefore  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
report  whidi  occasioned  it,  were  founded  in  no 
very  violent  misconstruction  of  the  apoetle*s 
doctrine.  His  reception  at  Jerusalem  was  ex- 
actly  what  I  should  have  expected  the  author 
of  this  epistle  to  have  met  with.  I  am  entit- 
led therefore  to  argue,  that  a  separate  narra- 
tive of  effects  experienced  by  St.  Paul,  similar 
to  what  a  person  might  be  expected  to  experi- 
ence who  held  the  doctrines  advanced  in  this 
epistle,  forms  a  proof  that  he  did  hold  these 
doctrines;  and  that  the  epistle  bearing  his 
name,  in  which  such  doctrines  are  laid  down, 
actually  proceeded  from  him.      ^<^  t 
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UORJB  PAULINA. 


No.  Vlll. 


This  number  is  supplement^]  to  the  fannerc 
I  propone  to  point  out  in  it  two  particulars  in 
the  conduct  of  the  argument,  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  thehistorical  drcumstanoes  under  which 
the  epistle  was  written ;  which  yet  are  free 
from  all  appearance  of  contrivance,  and  which 
it  would  not,  I  think,  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  a  sophist  to  contrive. 

1.  The  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians  relates  to 
the  same  general  question  as  the  Epistle'  to  the 
Romans.     St.  Paul  had  founded  the  church  of 
Galatia;  at  Rome,  he  had  never  been.  Observe 
now  a  difference  in  his  manner  of  treating  of 
the  same  subject,  corresponding  with  this  dif- 
ference in  his  situation.     In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  puts  the  point  in  a  great  measure 
upon  authority :  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon 
removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the 
grace  of  Christ,  unto  another  Gospel"     GaL 
i.  6.     "  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gos- 
pel which  was  preadied  of  me,  is  not  after 
man ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
was  I  taught  it  but  by  the  revelation  of  Je- 
sus Christ."    Ch.  i.  11,  12.     '*  I  am  afraid, 
lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain." 
iv.  11,  12.     I  desire  to  be  present  with  you 
now,  for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you."  iv.  20. 
"  Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be 
circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing." 
V.  2.  ^^  This  persuasion  cometh  not  of  him  that 
called  you."  v.  a     This  is  the  style  in  which 
he  acoosta  the  Galatians.     In  the  epistle  to 
the  converts  of  Rome,  where  his  authority  was 
not  established,  nor  his  person  known,  he  putt 
the  same  pointt  entirely  upon  argumeni.   The 
perusal  of  the  epistle  will  prove  Uiis  to  the  la- 
tisfaction  of  every  reader :  and,  as  the  observa- 
tion relates  to  the  whole  contentt  of  the  epistle, 
I  forbear  adducing  separate  extracts.    I  re- 
peat therefore,  that  we  have  pmnted  oat  a 
distinction  in  the  two  epistles,  suited  to  the 
relation  in  whic&  the  author  stood  to  his  differ- 
ent correspondents. 

Another  adaptation,  and  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind,  is  the  following  : 

2.  The  Jews,  we  know,  were  very  numer- 
ous at  Rome,  and  probably  formed  a  principal 
part  amongst  the  new  oonverto ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Christians  seem  to  have  been  known 
at  Rome  rather  as  a  denomina^on  of  Jews, 
than  as  any  thing  else.  In  an  epistle  conse- 
quently to  the  Roman  believers,  the  point  to  be 
endeavoured  after  by  St.  Paul  was  to  recon- 
cile the  Jewish  converts  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Gentiles  were  admitted  by  God  to  a  parity  of 
religions  situation  with  themselves,  and  that 
without  their  being  bound  by  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses. The  Gentile  converts  would  prol)al)ly  ac- 
cede to  this  opinion  very  readily.  In  this  epis- 
tle, therefore,  though  directed  to  the  Roman 
church  in  general,  it  is  in  truth  a  Jew  writing 
to  Jews.  Accordingly  you  will  take  notice, 
that  as  often  as  his  argument  leads  him  to  say 


any  thing  derogatory  from  the  Jewish  inititii* 
tion,  he  constantly  foQows  it  by  a  softening 
clause.  Having  (ii.  28,  29.)  pronounced,  not 
much  perhaps  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  native 
Jews,  ^^  that  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  out- 
wardly, neither  that  circumcision  which  is  out- 
ward in  the  flesh:"  he  adds  imme^ately, 
*^  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,  or  what 
profit  is  there  in  circumcision  ?  Much  everjf 
wayJ**  Having,  in  the  third  chapter,  ver.  28. 
brought  his  argument  to  this  formal  oondu* 
sion,  ''*'  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law,"  he  presently  subjoins, 
ver.  SI.  '^  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith  ?  God  forbid  I  Yea^  we  eiiabHth 
the  law,**  In  the  seventh  chapter,  when  in 
the  sixth  verse  he  had  advanced  the  bold  ar- 
sertion,  "  that  now  we  are  delivered  from  the 
law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  hdd  ;'* 
in  the  very  next  verse  he  comes  in  with  this 
healing  question,  "  What  shall  we  say,  then  ? 
Is  the  law  sin  ?  God  forbid  !  Nay,  I  had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law.  Having  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  insinuated,  or  rather  more  than 
insinuated,  the  inefficacy  of  the  Jewish  law, 
viiL  3.  ^^  for  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  hia 
own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for 
sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  :"  after  a  di- 
gression  indeed,  but  that  sort  of  a  digression 
which  he  could  never  resist,  a  n^turout  con. 
templation  of  his  Christian  hope,  and  which 


occupies  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter ;  we 
find  him  in  the  next,  as  if  sensible  that  he  had 
said  some^ng  whidi  would  give  offence,  re- 
turning to  his  Jewish  brethren  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  affection  and  respect :     '« I  say  the 
truth  in  Christ  Jesus;  Ilie  not;  myoonsct- 
ence  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Hotj 
Ghost,  that  I  have  gipet  heaviness  and  conti- 
nual sorry  in  my  heart;  for  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed  from  Christ,  /or  my  Ai*. 
thren^n^  kinimen aeeon&ng  to  ihe^^  «*• 
aftf  ItraeHteSj  to  whom  periaineth  the  adoption^ 
andtheffloiy^andtheeooenants,andthefiitmf 
of  the  law^  and  the  aertfioe  qf  God^  and  the  pro^ 
mi»e$;  whoee  are  the  fathers ;  and  qf  whom^  m 
eonoeming  thejiesh,  Christ  came.''     When,  in 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  verses  of  this 
ninth  chapter,  he  represented  to  the  Jews  tbe 
error  of  even  the  best  of  theur  nation,  by  tell- 
ing  them  that  "  lirael,  whiA  followed  after 
the  law  of  righteousness,  had  not  attained  to 
the  law  of  righteousness,  because  they  sought 
it  not  by  fai&,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  for  they  stumbled  at  that  stumbling 
stone,"  he  takes  care  to  annex  to  this  dedara. 
tion  these  conciliating  expressions  s  "  Breth- 
ren, my  hearts  desire  andprayerio Godfor Is- 
rael is,  that  they  might  be  saved ;  for  I  bear 
them  record  that  they  hatte  a  xeal  of  Qod^  bu* 
not  according  to  knowledge."     Lastly,  having 
ch.  X.  20,  21.  by  the  application  of  a  passage  in 
Isaiah,  insinuated  the  most  ungrateful  of  »fl 
proposition^^a /^wish  ear,  the  rejection  of 
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tihfe  Jewiih  nfttion,  m  (}od*i  peeoBar  people;  he 
1»BtenB,  u  it  were,  to  qualify  the  intelligenoe 
of  their  faU  by  this  interesting  ezpostuJatioii : 
**'  I  say,  then,  hath  Ood  cast  away  his  people, 
(f .  e.  wholly  and  entirely  ?)  Gcdfarbii  I  for 
I  also  am  an  Israelite  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
M  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  God  hath  not  oaai 
meoy  kit  people  which  he  foreknew  ;**  and  fol- 
loMTs  this  thought,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
derenth  chapter,  in  a  series  of  reflections  cal- 
culated to  soothe  the  Jewish  converts,  as  well  as 
to  procure  from  their  Gentile  brethren  respect 
to  Che  Jewish  institution.  Now  all  this  is  per- 
liectly  natttiaL  In  a  real  St.  Paul  writing  to 
real  conTerts,  it  is  what  anxiety  to  bring  them 
over  to  hia  persuasion  would  naturally  pro- 
duce; but  there  is  an  earnestness  and  aperso- 
naUty,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  the  manner,  which 
a  cold  forgery,  I  apprehend,  would  neither  hare 
conceived  nor  supported. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  ri&ST  BPIBTLE  TO  THE  COBIKTUIANS. 

No.L 

BEPomr  we  proceed  to  compare  this  epistle 
with  the  lustory,  or  with  any  other  episde,  we 
win  employ  one  number  in  stating  certain  re- 
marka  appncaMeto  our  argument,  which  arise 
from  a  perusal  of  the  episUe  itself. 

By  an  expression  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter,  ^  now  concerning  the  things 
whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me,"  it  appean,  that 
this  letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  answer  to  one  which  he  had  receiY- 
ed  from  them  ;  and  that  the  seventh,  and  some 
of  the  following  chapters,  are  taken  up  in  re- 
solring  certain  doubts,  and  r^ilating  certain 
povnu  of  order,  concerning  which  the  Corinth- 
ians had  in  their  letter  consulted  him.  This 
alone  is  a  drcomstance  considerably  in  favour 
cf  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle ;  for  it  must 
have  been  a  far-fetched  contrivance  in  a  forgery, 
first  to  have  feigned  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  ciiurcfa  of  Corinth,  which  letter  does  not 
appear;  and  then  to  have  drawn  up  a  fictitious 
answer  to  it,  ndative  to  a  great  variety  of  doubto 
and  inquiries,  purely  economical  and  domestic ; 
and  which,  thou^  likely  enough  to  have  oc- 
curred to  an  infant  society,  in  a  situation  and 
under  an  institution  so  novel  as  that  of  a 
Christian  chttrch  then  was,  it  must  have  very 
much  ezerdsed  the  author*s  invention,  and 
could  have  answered  no  imaginable  purpose  of 
foigery,  to  introduce  the  mention  of  at  alL 
Particulars  of  the  kind  we  refer  to,  are  such  as 
the  following :  the  rule  d  duty  and  prudence 
relative  to  entering  into  marriage,  as  applica- 
ble to  virgins,  to  widows;  the  case  of  hus- 
bands married  to  unconverted  wives ;  of  wives 
having  unconverted  husbands;  that  case  where 
the  nnoooverted  party  cfaoosestoseparate,  where 
he  cfaooiet  to  oontimie  the  union ;,  the  effect  | 


which  their  conversion  produced  upon  their 
prior  state,  of  circumcision,  of  slavery ;  the 
eating  of  things  offered  to  idols,  as  it  was  in 
itself,  as  others  were  affected  by  it ;  the  join- 
ing in  idolatrous  sacrifices  ;  the  decorum  to.be 
observed  in  their  religious  assemblies,  the  or- 
der of  speaking,  the  nlence  of  women,  the  co- 
vering  or  uncovering  of  the  head,  as  it  became 
men,  as  it  becsme  women.  These  subjects, 
with  their  several  subdivisions,  are  so  particu- 
lar, minute,  and  numerous,  that  though  they 
be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  circumstances  cif  the 
persons  towhomtheletterwaswritten,nuthiiig, 
I  bdieve,  but  the  existence  and  reality  of  those 
circumstances  could  have  suggested  to  the  wri- 
ter's thoughts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  principal  ob- 
servation upon  the  correspondence  between  the 
church  of  Corinth  and  their  apostle,  which  I 
wish  to  point  out.  It  appears,  I  think,  in  tliis 
correspondence,  that  although  the  Corinthians 
had  written  to  St.  Paul,  requesting  his  answer 
and  his  directions  in  the  several  pointa  above 
enumerated,  yet  that  they  had  not  said  one  syl- 
lable about  the  enormities  and  disorders  which 
had  crept  in  amongst  them,  and  in  the  blame 
oS  which  they  all  shared  ;  but  that  St.  Paul's 
information  concerning  the  irregularities  then 
prevailing  at  Corinth  had  come  round  to  him 
from  other  quarters.  The  quarreb  and  disputes 
exdted  by  their  contentious  adherence  to  their 
different  teachers,  and  by  their  placing  of  them 
in  competition  with  one  another,  were  not  men- 
tioned in  their  IMter,  but  communicated  to  St. 
Paul  by  more  private  intelligence:  ''  It  hath 
been  declared  unto  me,  my  brethren,  by  them 
lehkh  are  qf  the  houte  qf  Chtoe^  that  there  are 
contentions  among  you.  Now  this  I  say,  that 
every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ.*' 
(L  1 1,  12.)  The  incestuous  marriage  '^  of  a 
man  with  his  father's  wife,"  which  St.  Paul 
reprehends  with  so  much  severity  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  our  epistle,  and  which  was  not  the 
crime  of  an  indiridual  only,  but  a  crime  in 
which  the  whole  church,  bv  tolerating  and  con- 
niving at  it,  had  rendered  tnemselves  partakers, 
did  not  come  to  St.  Paul's  knowledge  by  the  let- 
ter^  but  by  a  rumour  which  had  rMched  his  ears : 
^*  It  ie  reported  commonly  that  there  is  fornica- 
tion among  you,  and  such  fornication  as  is  not 
so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one 
should  have  his  father's  wife ;  and  ye  are  puf- 
fed up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned  that  he 
that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away 
from  among  you."  (v.  1,  2.)  Their  going  to 
law  before  the  judicature  of  Uie  country,  rather 
than  arbitrate  and  adjust  their  disputes  among 
themselves,  which  St.  Paul  animadverts  upou 
with  his  usual  plainness,  was  not  intimated  to 
him  iu  the  letter,  because  he  tells  them  his  opi- 
nion of  this  conduct  before  he  comes  to  the  con- 
tenu  of  the  letter.  Their  Utigiousness  is  cen- 
sured by  St.  Paul  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
epifttle,  and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventh  GlU4>ter  that  ha  proceeds  upon  the  ni- 
tides  which  he  found  in  their  letter ;  and  he 
proceeds  upon  them  with  his  preface  t  '^  Now 
oonoeming  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto 
me,"  (viL  L)  which  Introduction  he  would  not 
have  used  if  he  had  been  already  discussing  any 
of  the  subjects  concerning  whidi  they  had  writ- 
ten. Their  irregularities  in  celebrating  the 
IiOrd*s  supper,  and  the  utter  perversion  oif  the 
institution  which  ensued,  were  not  in  the  let- 
ter, as  is  evident  from  the  terms  in  which  St. 
Paul  mentions  the  notice  he  had  received  of  it : 
Now  in  this  that  I  declare  unto  you,  I  praise  you 
not,  that  ye  come  together  not  for  the  better, 
but  for  the  worse ;  for  first  of  all,  when  ye  come 
together  in  the  church,  /  he<tr  that  there  be  di- 
visions among  you,and  /  partly  believe  it"  Now 
that  the  Corinthians  should,  in  their  own  let- 
ter, exhibit  the  fair  side  of  their  conduct  to  the 
apostle,  and  oouceal  from  him  the  faults  of  their 
behaviour,  was  extremely  natural,  andeztreme- 
ly  probable:  but  it  was  a  distinction  whidi 
would  not,  I  think,  have  easily  occurred  to  the 
author  of  a  forgery  ;  and  much  less  likely  is  it, 
that  it  should  have  entered  into  his  thoughts 
to  make  the  distinction  appear  in  the  way  in 
which  it  does  appear,  viz.  not  by  the  original 
letter,  not  by  any  express  observation  upon  it 
in  the  answer,  but  distantly  by  marks  perceiv- 
able  in  the  manner,  or  in  the  order,  in  which 
St.  Paul  takes  notice  of  their  faultai 

No.  II. 

Our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written 
after  St.  Paul  had  already  been  at  Corinth : 
**  I,  brethren^  when  I  came  tinloyou,  came  not 
with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,"  (ii  1.) 
and  in  many  other  places  to  the  same  effect. 
It  purporu  also  to  have  been  written  upon  the 
eve  of  another  visit  to  that  church :  ^'  I  will 
come  to  yon  shortly,  if  the  Lord  will,"  (iv.  10.) 
and  agahi,  '^  I  wiU  come  to  you  when  I  shall 
pass  throagfa  Macedonia."  (xvi.  6.)  Now  the 
history  relates  that  St.  Paul  did  in  fact  visit 
Corinth  twke :  once  aa  recorded  at  length  in 
•  the  eighteenth,  and  a  seoond  time  as  mention. 
ed  briefly  in  the  twentieth  dii^tter  of  the  Acts. 
The  same  history  also  informs  us,  (Actt  zz. 
1.)  that  it  was  from  Ephesus  St.  Paul  proceed- 
ed upon  his  second  journey  into  Greece. — 
Therefore,  as  the  epistle  purports  to  have  been 
written  a  short  time  preceding  that  journey ; 
and  as  St.  Paul,  ttie  history  tells  us,  had  re- 
sided more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus,  before 
he  set  out  upon  it,  it  follows  that  it  must  have 
been  from  Ephesus,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
history,  that  the  epistle  was  written;  and 
every  note  of  place  in  the  epistle  agrees  with 
this  supposition."  If,  after  the  manner  of 
men,  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephetue, 
what  advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not?" 
(zv.  32.)  I  allow  that  the  apostle  might  say 
this,  wherever  he  was ;  but  it  was  more  na- 
tural  and  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  it,  if  he 
was  at  Ephesus  at  the  time,  and  in  the  midtt, 


of  those  oonflieta  to  whidh  the  i 
lates.  ^^  The  chtmdhes  of  Asia  sahite  yea.'' 
(zvL  19.)  Asia,  throughout  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  epistlM  of  St.  Paul,  does  not 
mean  the  whole  cf  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia, 
nor  even  the  whole  of  the  proconsular  Aaia, 
but  a  district  in  the  anterior  part  of  that  coun- 
try, called  liydian  Asia,  divided  from  thexvst, 
much  as  Portugal  is  from  Spain,  and  of  which 
district  Ephesue  was  the  capital  ^'  Aquila  and 
PriscUla  salute  you."  (zvi  19.)  Aquila  and 
Prisdlla  were  at  Ephesue  during  the  period 
within  which  this  epistle  was  written.  Acts 
(xvitL  1&  20.)  *<  I  will  tarry  at  EjAenu  until 
Pentecost."  (zvi.  &)  This,  I  apprehend,  is 
in  terms  almost  asserting  that  he  was  at  Ejdie- 
BUS  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epi8tl& — ^^  A 
great  and  effectual  door  is  opened  unto  me." 
(zvL  9.)  How  well  this  dechuration  ooms. 
ponded  with  the  state  of  things  at  Ephesus, 
and  the  progressof  the  Gospel  in  these  parts, 
we  learn  from  the  reflection  with  which  the 
historian  concludes  the  acoountof  certain  tran- 
sactions which  passed  there:  ^Sp  mightily 
grew  the  word  d[  God  and  prevailed,"  (Acts 
ziz.  20 ;)  as  well  as  from  the  compbihit  of  De- 
metrius, *'*'  that  not  only  at  Ephous,  but  also 
throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuad- 
ed, and  turned  away  much  people^"  (zix.  Sfi6.) 
— ^*'  And  there  are  many  adversaries,"  says 
the  epistle,  (zvi.  9.)  Look  into  the  history  of 
this  period:  *'  When  divers  were  hardened  and 
believed  not,  but  spakeevil  of  that  way  before 
the  multitude,  he  dqiarted  from  them,  and  ae« 
parated  the  disciples."  The  oonfonnity  there. 
fore  upon  this  head  of  oomparison,  is  eiream- 
stantial  and  perfect.  If  any  one  think  that 
this  is  a  conformity  so  obvious,  that  any  for- 
ger of  tolecable  caution  and  sagacity  irenld 
have  taken  care  to  preserve  it,  I  must  desire 
such  a  one  to  read  the  epistle  for  himself ;  and, 
when  he  has  done  so,  to  declare  iHMther  he 
has  discovered  one  mark  of  art  or  d«eign ; 
whether  the  notes  of  lime  and  plaee  appear  to 
him  to  be  inserted  with  any  reference  to  each 
other,  with  any  view  of  their  beh^  oompand 
with  each  oUier,  or  for  the  purpoae  of  estab- 
lishing a  visible  agreement  with  the  htotery, 
in  respect  of  them. 

No.  IIL 

Chap.  iv.  17—19.  ''  For  this  canse  I  have 
sent  unto  you  Timotheus,  who  is  my  bdoved 
son  and  faithful  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  bring 
you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways  whidi  be 
in  Christ,  as  I  teach  every  v^uve  in  every 
church.  Now  some  are  puffed  up,  as  though 
I  would  not  come  unto  you ;  but  I  wlU  come 
unto  yon  shortly,  if  the  Lord  wiU." 

With  this  I  compare  Acts  ziz.  91,  22 : 
*^  After  these  things  were  ended,  Paul  pur- 
posed in  thespirit,iriien  he  hadpaaaed  th^(n:^{h 
Macedonia  and  Aehakk,  to  go  to  Jerosalem ; 
aaying.  After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  abo 
see  Eonei  so  lie  a«ati|nto  Macedonia  two  of 
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that  mi&MMred  unto  him,  Timolhetu 
and  Enttiu.*' 

Thaugh  it  be  not  laid,  it  appears,  I/think, 
vith  fofficient  certainty,  I  mean  from  the  his- 
uny,  independently  of  the  epistle,  that  Timo- 
thy was  sent  upon  this  occasion  into  A^i^ioj 
of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital  dty,  as  well 
as  iato  Macedonia:  for  the  sending  of  Timothy 
and  Erastus  is,  in  the  passage  where  it  is  men- 
tioned, plainly  connected  with  St.  Paul's  own 
journey :  heMgtUAem  before  him*  As  he  there- 
fiore  porpoeed  to  go  into  Aehtria  himself,  it  is 
highly  probable  &t  they  were  to  go  thither 
alMb  Nevertheless,  they  are  said  only  to  have 
been  sent  into  Macedonia,  because  Macedonia 
was  in  truth  the  country  to  which  they  went 
immediately  from  Ephesns ;  being  directed,  as 
we  suppose,  to  proceed  afterwards  from  thence 
into  Achaia.  If  this  be  so,  the  narrative 
agrees  with  the  epistle ;  and  the  i^reement  is 
attended  with  very  little  appearance  of  design. 
One  thing  at  least  concerning  it  is  certain : 
that  if  this  passage  of  St.  Pai^*s  history  had 
been  taken  from  his  letter,  it  would  have  sent 
Timothy  to  Corinth  by  name,  or  expressly 
however  into  Achaia. 

But  there  is  another  drcumstanoe  in  these 
two  passages  much  less  obvious,  in  which  an 
agreement  holds  without  any  room  for  suspi- 
cion that  it  was  produced  by  design.  We  have 
obeerved  that  the  sending  of  Timothy  into  the. 
peninsula  of  Greece  was  connected  in  the  nar- 
rative with  St.  Paul^  own  journey  thither  { 
it  is  stated  as  the  effect  of  the  same  resolution- 
Paul  purposed  to  go  into  Macedonia :  ''so  he 
sent  two  of  them  that  ministered  unto'  him, 
Timotheus  and  Erastus.*'  Now  in  the  epistle 
also  you  remark,  that,  when  the  apostle  men- 
tions his  having  sent  Timothy  unto  them,in  the 
very  next  sentence  he  speaks  ofhisown  visit : 
*'  for  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  Timo- 
theus who  is  my  beloved  son,  dec.  Now  some 
an  puffed  up,  as  though  I  would  not  come  to 
you ;  but  I  will  come  to  you  shortly,  if  God 
wiU.**  Timothy's  journey,  we  see,  is  mentio||i- 
ed  in  the  history  and  in  the  epistle,  in  dose 
connexion  with  St  Paul's  own.  Here  is  the 
same  Older  oTthougfat  and  intention;  yet  con- 
reyed  under  such  (hversity  of  drcumstanoe  and 
expression,  and  the  mention  of  them  in  the  epis- 
tle so  allied  to  theoccaaion  which  introduces  it, 
oia.  the  insinuation  of  his  adversaries  that  he 
w^d  come  to  Corinth  no  more,  that  I  am  per< 
suaded  no  attentive  reader  will  believe,  that 
these  passages  were  written  in  concert  with  one 
another,  or  will  doubt  but  that  the  agreement 
is  unsought  and  uncontrived. 

But,  in  the  Acts,  Erastus  accompanied  Ti- 
mothy  In  this  journey,  of  whom  no  mention  ia 
made  in  the  epistle.  From  what  has  been  said 
in  our  observadons  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, it  appears  probable  that  Erastus  was  a 
Corinthian.  If  so,  though  he  accompanied  Ti- 
mothy toCorinth,  he  was  only  returning  home, 
and  Tiipothy  was  the  messenger  cbaiged  with 


St.  Paul's  orders — At  any  rate,  this  discre- 
pancy shows  that  the  passsiges  were  not  taken 
from  one  another. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  xvi.  10,  11. — "  Now,  if  Timotheus 
come,  see  that  he  may  be  ^th  you  without 
fear ;  for  he  worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as 
I  also  do :  let  no  man  therefore  despise  him,  but 
conduct  him  forth  in  peace,  that  he  mav  come 
unto  me,  for  I  look  for  him  with  the  brethren 

From  the  passage  considered  in  the  preoei»' 
ing  number,  it  appears  that  Timothy  was  sent 
to  Corinth,  either  with  the  epistle,  or  before 
it :  ''  for  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  Ti- 
motheus." From  the  passage  now  quoted,  we 
infer  that  Timothy  was  not  sent  wUh  the  epis- 
tle ;  for  had  he  been  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
or  accompanied  it,  would  St.  Paul  in  that  let- 
ter have  said,  "  If  Timothy  come  ?"  Nor  is 
the  sequel  consistent  with  the  supposition  of 
his  carrying  the  letter ;  for  if  Timothv  was 
with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  the  letter, 
could  he  say,  as  he  does,  *'  Hook  for  him  with 
the  brethren?"  I  condude  therefore,  that  Ti- 
mothy bad  left  St.  Paul  to  proceed  upon  his 
journey  before  the  letter  was  written.  Far- 
ther, the  passage  before  us  seems  to  imply,  that 
Hmotl^  was  not  expected  by  St.  Paul  to  ar- 
rive  at  Corinth,  till  after  they  had  recdved  the 
letter.  He  gives  them  directions  in  the  letter 
how  to  treat  him  when  he  should  arrive :  "  If 
he  come,"  act  towards  him  so  and  so.  LasU 
ly,  the  whole  form  of  e^Epression  is  most  na- 
tturaBy  applicable  to  the  supposition  of  Timo- 
thy's coEomg  to  Corinth,  not  directly  from  St. 
Paul,  but  from  some  other  quarter ;  and  that 
his  instructions  had  been,  when  he  should 
readi  Corinth,  to  return.  Now,  how  stands  this 
matter  in  the  history?  Turn  to  the  nineteenth 
chapter  and  twenty-f&rsf  verse  of  the  Acts,  and 
you  wiU  find  that  Timothv  did  not.  when  sent 
from  Ephesus,  where  he  left  St  Paul,and  where 
the  present  epistle  was  written,  proceed  by  a 
straight  course  to  Corinth,  but  that  he  went 
round  through  Macedonia.  This  dears  up  eve- 
ry thing;  for,  although  Timothy  was  sent  fordi 
upon  ms  journey  before  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten, yet  he  might  not  reach  Corinth  till  after 
the  letter  arrived  there;  and  he  would  come  to 
Corinth,  when  he  did  come,  not  directly  from 
St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  but  from  some  part  of 
Macedonia.  Here,  Uierefore,  is  a  drcomstan^ 
tial  and  critical  agreement,  and  unquestionably 
without  design ;  for  ndther  of  the  two  pas- 
sages  in  the  epistle  mentions  Timothy's  jour- 
ney into  Macedonia  at  all,  though  nothing  but 
a  drcuit  of  that  kind  can  explain  and  recmidla 
the  expresaons  whidi  the  writer  uses. 

No.  V. 

Chap,  i  12.  ''  Now  this  I  say,  that  every 
one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollo% 
and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Chri4|." 
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Alio,  iiL  6. «' I  have  pkatdt,  Apdki  water- 
•d,  tnit  God  gave  the  increaie.** 

This  ezpreMion,  *'  I  have  planted,  Apolloe 
waterad,"  importa  two  things ;  first,  that  Paul 
had  been  at  Corinth  before  Apollos ;  secondly, 
that  Apdllot  had  been  at  Corinth  after  PaiU, 
but  befcne  the  writing  of  this  epistle.  This 
implied  account  of  the  several  events,  and  of 
the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  history.  St.  Paul,  after  his 
first  visit  into  Oreece,  returned  from  Corinth 
into  Syria  hy  the  way  of  Ephesus ;  and,  drop- 
ping his  companions  Aquila  and  PriscQla  at 
Ephesus,  he  proceeded  forwards  to  Jenisalem ; 
from  Jenisalem  he  descended  to  Antioch ;  and 
from  thence  made  a  progress  through  some  of 
the  upper  or  northern  provinces  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  Acts  zviiL  19.  23 :  during  which  pro- 
gress, and  consequently  in  the  interval  between 
St.  Paul's  fijnst  and  second  visit  to  Corinth,  and 
consequently  also  before  the  writing  of  this 
epistle,  whii^  was  at  Ephesus  two  years  at  least 
alter  Uie  apostle's  retnm  from  his  progress,  we 
hear  of  ApoUos,  and  we  hear  of  him  at  Corinth. 
Whilst  St.  Paul  was  flngaged,a8  hath  been  nid, 
in  Phrygia  and  Oalatia,  Apollos  csme  down  to 
Ephesus ;  and  being,  in  St.  Paul's  absence,  in- 
structed by  Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  and  having 
obtained  letters  of  reconmiendation  from  the 
church  at  Ephetus,  he  passed  over  to  Achaia ; 
and  when  he  was  there,  we  read  that  he^^helped 
them  much  which  had  believed  throu^  gnce, 
for  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that 
publidy.**  Acu  zviiL  27, 28.  To  have  brought 
Apollos  into  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the 
aqrital  dty,  as  well  as  the  prindpal  Christian 
church ;  and  to  have  shown  that  he  preached 
tae  Oospel  in  that  oountzy,  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  But  the  history  hap- 
pens also  to  mention  Corinth  by  name,  as  the 
place  in  which.  ApoDoa,  after  his  arrival  at 
Achaia,  fixed  his  residence:  for,  proceeding 
with  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  travels,  it  tells 
us,  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul, 
having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came 
down  to  Ephesus,  xix.  1.  What  is  said  there- 
fore of  Apollos  in  the  epistle,  coincides  exactly, 
and  especially  in  the  point  of  chronolcigy,  with 
what  is  delivered  concerning  him  in  the  liis- 
tory.  The  only  question  now  is,  whether  the 
allusions  were  made  with  a  rcigard  to  this  coin- 
ddence.  Now,  the  occasions  and  purposes  for 
whidi  the  name  of  ApoQos  is  introduced  in  the 
Acts  and  in  the  Epistles,  are  so  independent 
and  so  remote,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  smallest  rderence  from  one  to  the  other. 
Apollos  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  history  of  Aquila  and  Pris- 
dUa,  and  for  the  very  singular  circumstance 
of  his  ^  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John." 

In  the  epistle,  where  none  of  these  drcom- 
Btanoes  are  taken  notice  of,  his  name  first  oc- 
curs, for  the  purpose  of  reproving  the  conten- 
tious spirit  oi  the  Corinthians ;  and  it  occurs 
•nly  in  conjnncUon  with  that  of  some  odieri  i 


**•  Every  one  of  you  salth,  I  am  of  Pan],  andl 
of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ.** 
The  second  passage  in  whidi  Apollos  appean, 
^^  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watmd,**  fixes,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  order  of  time  amongst 
three  distinct  events :  but  it  fixes  this,  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce,  without  the  writer  prr- 
cdving  that  he  was  doing  any  sudi  thing.  The 
sentence  fixes  this  order  in  exact  oonfonnity 
with  the  history ;  but  it  is  itsdf  introduced  sole. 
ly  for  the  sake  of  the  reflection  whidi  follows : 
—-Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  ndther 
he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  in- 


No.  VI. 

Chap.  iv.  11,  12.  "^  Even  unto  this  pre- 
sent hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are 
naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain 
dweUing  place ;  andlabour,  woikingwith  our 


We  are  expressly  told  in  the  history,  that  at 
Corinth  St.  Paul  laboured  with  his  own  hands : 
^  He  found  Aquila  and  Priscflla ;  and,  be- 
cause  he  was  of  the  samecraft,  he  abode  with 
them,  and  wrought ;  for  by  their  occupation 
they  were  tent-makers.'*  But,  in  the  text  be- 
fore us,  he  is  made  to  say,  that  "•  he  laboured 
even  unto  ths  pretent  houTy**  that  is,  to  the 
time  of  writing  the  eputle  at  Ephesus.  Now, 
in  the  narration  of  St.  Paul's  transactions  at 
Ephesus,  delivered  in  the  nineteenth  diapter  of 
the  Acts,  nothing  is  said  of  his  woriung  with 
his  own  hands ;  but  in  the  twentieth  ^apter 
we  read,  that  upon  his  return  from  CKveoe, 
he  sent  for  the  ddeis  of  the  church  of  Ephesos, 
to  meet  him  at  Miletus;  and  in  the  disooorse 
which  he  there  addressed  to  them,  amidst  some 
other  reflections  which  he  calls  to  their  remem- 
brance, we  find  the  following :  *^  I  have  covet- 
ed no  man's  sUver,  or  gdd,  or  appard ;  yea, 
youndves  also  know,  that  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them 
that  were  with  me."  The  reader  wiU  not  for- 
get to  remark,  that  though  St.  Paul  be  now 
at  Miletus,  it  is  to  the  dders  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus  he  is  speaking,  when  he  says,  ^  Ye 
youndves  know  that  these  hands  have  minis- 
tered to  my  necesnties ;"  and  that  the  whole 
discourse  relates  to  his  conduct  during  his  last 
preceding  residence  at  Ephesus.  That  man* 
ual  labour,  therefore,  wluch  he  had  exercised 
at  Corinth,  he  continued  at  Ephesus,  and  not 
only  so,  but  continued  it  during  that  partico* 
lar  reddence  at  Ephesus,  near  the  oondusion 
of  which  this  epistle  was  written  $  so  that  he 
mi^t  with  the  strictest  truth  say  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  epistle,  **  Even  wUo  thUprestni 
hourwB  labour,  workingwith  our  own  hands." 
The  correspondency  is  suffident,  then,  as  to 
the  undesignedness  of  it.  It  is  maniflBst  to  my 
judgment,  that  if  the  history,  in  this  artide, 
had  been  taken  from  the  epistle,  this  drcum- 
stance,  if  it  appeared  at  all,  would  have  ap- 
peared in  its  jrfflWf,  tliat  ia^  in  the  difcet  ac* 
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coniift  4tf  St.  Pkul*t  tranwctioM  rt  Bpherot.. . 
Hie  comspondeiicy  would  not  have  been  ef- 
fected, ae  it  ii,  by  a  kind  of  reflected  •troke, 
tbat  iiy  bv  a  referonoe  in  a  sobaequent  speeck, 
to  what  in  the  narrative  was  omitted.  Nor 
is  it  likelv,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  circimu 
gtanoe  wbkh  is  not  extant  in  the  history  of 
St.  Pwl  at  Ephesus,  should  bare  been  nuule 
the  snbjeot  of  a  factitious  allnsion,  in  an  epis- 
de  poiporting  to  be  written  by  him  from  that 
place;  not  to  mention  that  the  allusion  itself, 
especially  as  to  time,  is  too  oblique  and  ge- 
neral to  answer  any  purpose  of  forgery  what- 
ever* 

NowVIL 

Ctusp.  iz.  90.  <^  And  unto  the  Jews,  I  be- 
came as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews  s 
to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the 
law/* 

We  have  the  disposition  hcte  described,  ex. 
empKfied  m  two  instanoss  which  the  histonr 
recosds  ;  one,  Acts  xvi.  9.  ^  Him  (Timothy) 
irould  Panl  hare  to  go  forth  with  him,  and 
took  and  drcumdsed  him,  deoaiM*  i/A«  J«iM 
kft  llocf  qmrhn  ;  im  th^r  knew  all  that  his 
firther  was  a  Onsk.'*     This  was  before  the 
writing  of  the  epistle.    The  other.  Acts  xxL 
tX  98,  and  after  the  writing  of  the  epistle : 
**  Bo  Uiis  that  we  say  to  thee :  we  have  four 
men  whkh  have  a  vow  on  them ;  them  take, 
and  purify  thyself  with  them,  that  they  may 
shave  their  heads ;  and  all  may  know  that 
those  things,  whereof  they  were  informed  con- 
cerning thee,  are  nothing ;  but  that  thou  thy- 
self also  walkest  orderiy,  and  keepeet  the  law. 
— Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the  next  day, 
pwififing  kimte^f  with  thtm,  entered  inio  the 
ien^.^    Nor  does  this  conounenoe  between 
the  diaracter  and  the  instances  look  Hke  the 
remit  of  contrivance.  St.  Paul,in  the  epistle, 
describes,  oris  made  to  describe,  his  own  ao- 
iwmnodating  conduct  towards  Jews  and  to- 
wards Gentiles,  towards  the  weak  and  over- 
scrupulous, towards  men  indeed  of  every  va^ 
riety  of  character;  *' to  them  that  are  without 
law  as  without  law,  being  not  without  law  to 
God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ,  that  Imight 
gain  them  that  are  without  law ;  to  the  weak 
became  I  as  weak, that  I  might  gain  the  weak; 
I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might 
gain  some.'*    This  is  the  sequel  6f  the  text 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  num. 
ber.     Taking  therefore  the  whole  passage  to- 
gether, the  apostle*s  condeacension  to  the  Jews 
IS  mentioned  only  as  a  jNirt  of  his  general  dis- 
position towards  alL    It  is  not  probable  that 
this  character  should  have  been  made  up  from 
the  insUiices  in  the  Acts,  which  relate  Kdely 
to  hie  dealings  with  the  Jews.    It  is  not  pror 
bable  that  a  sophist  should  take  his  hint  from 
those  instances,  and  then  extend  it  so  much 
beyond  them ;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible 
that  the  two  instances,  in  ^  Acts,  circum- 
nantially  related  and  interwoven  with  the  his- 
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tory,  shoold  have  been  fabricated  in  oidcr  to 
^t  the  character  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  him*- 
'  in  the  epistle. 

No.  VIIL 

Ghap.L14— 17.  «« I  thank'God that  I  bap- 
tised none  of  you  but  Crispus  and  Gains,  lest 
any  should  say  that  I  bi4>tised  in  my  own 
name;  and  I  baptised  also  the  househokl  of  Ste- 
phanass  besides,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptis- 
ed any  other ;  for  Ohrist  sent  me  not  to  bap. 
tue,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel*' 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  whom  the  apos« 
tie  baptised  with  his  own  hands,  were  converts 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  drcum- 
stance,  either  of  eminence  or  of  connexion  with 
him.  Accordingly,  of  the  three  names  heremen- 
tioned,  Crispus,  we  find,  from  Acts  xviiL  8.  was 
a  ^  chief  nuer  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Co- 
rinth, who  believed  in  the  Lord  with  aU  his 
house.**  Gains,  it  appears  from  Romans  xvL 
23.  was  St.  Paul's  host  at  Corinth,  and  the 
host,  he  tells  us,  *'of  the  whole  churdu"  The 
household  of  Stephanas,  we  read  in  the  six. 
teenth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  ^  were  the  first 
fruito  of  Achaia.**  Here  therfore  is  the  pro- 
priety we  expectedi  and  it  is  a  proof  of  reali- 
ty not  to  be  contemned  ;  for  their  names  ap. 
peering  in  the  leveral  places  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, with  a  mark  of  distinction  belonging  to 
each,  could  hardly  be  the  effect  of  chance,  with- 
out any  truth  to  direct  it  i  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  suppose  that  they  were  picked  out 
from  these  passages,  and  brought  together  in 
the  text  before  us,  in  order  to  display  a  con- 
foimity  of  names,  is  both  improbable  in  itself, 
and  is  rendered  more  so,  by  the  purpose  far 
which  thev  are  introduced.  They  come  in  to 
assist  St.  Paul's  exculpation  of  himself;  against 
the  possible  charge  of  having  assumed  Uie  char- 
acter of  the  founder  of  a  separate  religion,  and 
with  no  other  yisible^  or,  as  I  think,  imagina. 
hie  design* 


nui]  called  to  be  an  sMMtle  of  Jesut 
Sotthcnet,  ourbrob 


•  ChaaL  1. 
ChrirtTArough  the  wUl  of  Ood,aiMl 
ther,  unto  th«  Church  of  God  which  teat  Corinth. 


Ibre  GaDio,  and  Gallio  had  diwniwfd  tbdr  compiainc  aa 
unworthy  of  hlalnterference,  and  had  driven  them  ftmn 
the  judgment-seat ;  **  then  all  the  Greek*,'*  aayt  the  hb. 
torian,  **  took  SMthenca,  the  chief  nikr  of  the  Syna. 
gogue,>and  beat  him  before  the  iudgment-aeat"  Uhe 
SMtbenei  here  spoken  cL  was  a  Corinthian;  and.  If  h« 
was  a  Christian,  and  with  8t  F»ttl  when  he  wrote  thla 
epistle,  was  likdy  enough  to  be  Joined  with  him  in  tbs 
saluUtion  of  the  Corinthian  church.  But  here  oocuis 
a  difficulty.  If  Sotthenes  was  a  Christian  at  the  time  of 
thy  uproar,  why  should  the  GfMlv  beat  him  p  Thesa. 
saiilt  upon  the  Christians  waa  made  by  the  .Xnar.  It  was 
the  Jew  who  had  brought  Paul  before  the  magistrate. 
If  It  had  been  the  Jews  also  who  had  beaten  flosthenes, 
I  abouMnot  have  doubted  but  that  hehadbecna&Teur. 
er  of  St  PauL  and  the  same  penon  who  is  joined  with 
him  In  the  c^lstie.  Let  us  see  theMfote  whether  there 
be  not  some  enmr  in  wu  present  teat  The  Alexandri. 
an  manuscript  gives  r*»TW  akme,  without  k  'BJO^mi , 
and  if  followed  bi  this  reading  by  the  Coptic  vcrtion.  \j 
the  AraUmi  version,  published  by  AmiMis.  bythe  VuU 
gate,  and  by  Bede's  Latia  version.  The  Greek  menu. 
ioipCi  agidn,  as  well  as  ChryeoiliaB,  fliva  m  Is>>iws», 


Iftf. 
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Na  XL 


Ch&p.xvii.  10,  11.  '' Now,  if  Thiiothea» 
come,  let  no  man  despise  him."  Why  despise 
him  ?  This  charge  is  not  given  concerning 
any  other  messenger  whom  St.  Paul  sent,  and. 
In  the  different  epistles,  many  such  messengers 
are  mentioned.  Turn  to  1  Timothy,  chap, 
iv.  12.  and  yon  will  find  that  Timothy  was  a 
Ifoung  nutn,  younger  probaMy  than  those  who 
were  usually  employed  in  the  Christian  mis- 
sion ;  and  that  St.  Paul^  apprdiending  lest  he 
should,  on  that  aocount,  be  exposed  to  con- 
tempt, urges  upon  him  the  caution  which  is 
there  insoied^-^^^  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
yioath.*' 

No.  X. 

Chap.  ztL  1.  '^New,  conoermngtheooUeo- 
tion  for  the  saints,  as  I  hare  given  order  to  the 
drarehes  of  Oalatla^  even  so  do  yew** 

The  ehuitjhes  bf  Oalatia  and  Phrygia  were 
the  kst  eirardbes  which  St.  Paul  had  yiaited 
before  the  wi^thig  of  ^s  epistle.  He  was  now 
at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  dither  immediately 
from  visiting  these  chufches :  '^  He  went  over 
all  the  country  of  Oalatia  and  Phrygia.  in  or. 
der,  strengthening  all  the  disdplo.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  Psinl  having  passed  through 
the  upper  ooasts,  (viz.  the  above-named  cotm- 
tries,  oa&ed  the  upper  coasts,  as  being  the 
Bortheni  pan  of  Asia  Minor,)  came  to  Ephe- 
sua."  Acta  zviii.  23 ;  six.  1.  These  there- 
fore,  probably,  were  the  last  chuitiies  at  which 
he  left  direetions  for  their  pubUo  eonduct  dur- 
ing his  abwnee.  Althongli  two  years  inteif«n« 
•d  betweeti  his  journey  to  Ephesus  and  his 
writing  diis  episUe,  yet  it  does  Hot  appear  that 
during  that  time  he  visited  any  other  chnrdu 
That  he  had  not  been  silent  whm  he  was  in 
Oalatia,  upon  this  ftakj^attut  eontributlon  for 
the  poor,  is  lariher  made  out  from  a  hint 
which  he  leta  fall  in  his  epistle  to  that  church : 
"  Only  they  (via.  the  other  apostles,)  would 
that  we  should  remember  the  poor,  the  same 
also  which  I  was  forward  to  dow*' 

fhlhc  plac*  af  jjj  *E Wkiirif .  A  BTCflf  plmndily  of  nunm. 
f  ripU  Autlir^FLs^  the  rco'llng  which  h  reiaJnKl  U)  f^^T  to- 
titcs.  In  tjii*  Fflriety  it  ajrbcar^  to  me  extrttnriy  [tro^iable 
LhAt  tlir  hutarkaa  adtiiiJjf  wTfit««aHvakjrQc,  juid  ti\9t 
ii  'EkX^wtf-,  snd  4i  Iwliw«  htwe  ^xea  rapectiTtly  «dd«d 
M  cxpZ^Ktonr  «r  what  the  word  wMtrH  wm  MnipHed  to 
BUSH.  Hie  KUtecioe,  without  the  *ddm<incifi!Hher  imhib, 
would  run  vwy  prrtpitiuotiJiljr  thiw!, "  4«j  mrnkm^t  mt/tttt 

«jt«f  ^YAfw^iv*  ^TH-nr  i^M'fH^t  r«  ^Huanf-  aiLiJ  be 
Cln»vptlieiE(away  fmm  tli^jmipae^l-uian  j  t.u&  tWy  alL»» 
vli.  the  civiwitu  or  Jrvf  vhom  thu  judijri.'  bddbSd  bLvoDCb 
**  toot  SdtthtnfA  andlKat  Mti]  bd"urc  iho  judfimtriUi&t* 
U  l»  certain  that,  M  the  whole  body  of  tlit-  i>feipk  ven 
u  "^  ^  thr-  apfiliCAtioii  of  i^j  to  thtm  was  uniuiLiAl  and 
LL  ^  ^^*  d(.'*4:ritiiii^  art  iiumrrcction  at  IliTii,  I 

rn^gbt  my  ttii  the  Jcwi»  ail  the  rmte^taL'ttif  ai  nH  (h» 
L  ^^^'  *[*«'  it'  Miri  fto  ;  but  I  should  fr^rTTtJv  «»  ag 
the  FWich*  wh«?n  tJic  vh(Ae  nu.4%  aTtliL"  i-omiu unity  worn 
of  thfltdJscriptiog.  Aj  w(\»t  l5  hwu  otftrocj  i*  foumtad 
npnn  u  viuioiii  mdinjTr  «"d  tliat  in  oppvitJan  to  (he 
prcutrr  part  of  tile  tii4^nu«ci1nt4  LhAt  Mv  «:litwit.  I  hsn 
tioi  ilHn  H  A  jtSaot  ia  tDP  tat. 


Chap.  iv.  1&  *•*'  Now  some  are  puffed  up^ 
as  though  I  would  noi  oomt  unto  yeu.** 
Why  should  they  suppose  thai  he  would  not 
me  ?  Turn  to  the  fiiat  diapter  d  the  Se* 
oond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  yon  wfll 
find  that  he  had  already  dsMppoliaMf  theui  f '« I 
was  minded  to  oome  unto  you  before,  that  ymi 
might  have  a  second  benefit )  and  to  paes  by 
you  into  Macedonia,  and  to  oome  again  out  of 
Macedonia  unto  you,  and  of  yon  to  be  brought 
en  my  way  toward  Judea.  When  I,  therefore, 
was  thus  minded,  did  I  use  lightness  ?  Or  the 
tilings  that  I  purpose,  do  I  purpose  according' 
to  thb  flesh,  that  with  me  there  should  be  yea, 
yea,  and  nay,  nay  ?  But,  as  God  is  true,  our 
word  toward  you  was  not  yea  and  nay."  It 
appears  from  this  quotation,  that  he  had  not 
only  intended,  but  that  he  had  promised  them 
a  visit  before ;  for,  otherwise,  why  should  he 
apologise  for  the  change  of  his  purpose,  w  ex- 
press so  much  anxiety  lest  this  change  should 
be  imputed  to  any  culpable  fidkleness  fai  his 
temper ;  and  lest  he  diontd  thereby  seem  to 
them,  is  one  whose  word  was  not,  in  any  sort, 
to  be  depended  npon?  Besides  which,  the  terms 
made  use  of,  plainly  refer  to  a  promise,  ^  Our 
word  toward  you  was  not  yea  and  nay.**  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  had  signified  an  intentloa 
which  he  had  not  been  abto  to  execute;  and  this 
seeming  breach  of  his  word,  and  the  deiay  of 
his  visit,  had,  with  sotne  who  were  evil  affect- 
ed toif^ards  him,  given  birth  to  a  snggeslion  that 
he  would  eome  no  more  to  Corinth. 

No.  xn. 

Chap.v.7,a  ^  For  even  Christ,  our  pass- 
over,  is  sacrificed  for  us ;  therafovelet  us  keep 
the  foastf  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  v^Hh  the 
leaven  of  maKee  and  wickedmn,  but  witli  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sinoerifr  and  truth.** 

Dr.  Benson  tells  us,  thatcrom  this  passage, 
compared  with  chapter  zvL  8.  it  has  been  con- 
jcctured  that  this  ^stle  was  written  about  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  passover ;  and  to  me  the 
conjecture  appears  to  be  very  well  founded. 
The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Benson  refers  us  is 
this  z  ^'  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  untfl  Pente- 
cost.'*  With  this  passage  he  ought  to  have 
joined  another  in  the  same  context :  **  And  it 
may  be  that  I  will  abide,  yea,  and  winter  with 

n;"  for  from  the  two  passages  hdd  together, 
oJlows  that  the  epistle  was  written  before 
Pentecost,  yet  after  winter ;  which  neoesaarily 
determines  the  date  to  the  part  of  tiie  year 
within  which  the  passover  falls.  It  waa  writ- 
ten before  Pentecost,  because  he  says,  *«  I  wiU 
tarry  at  Epheeus  nntfl  Pentecost**  It  was 
written  after  winter,  because  he  teOi  them, 
^It  maybe  that  I  may  abide,  yea,  and  winter 
with  you.'*  The  winter  which  the  apostle  pur- 
posed  to  pais  at  Corinth  was  undoubtedly  the 
winter  nnt  eiimiiiif  to  the  date  of  the  epiftle ; 
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yet  It  WM  »  winter  subaequaDt  to  the  ensuing 
Penteoon,  because  he  did  not  intend  to  set  for- 
wBTds  npon  his  journey  till  efter  that  feast. 
The  woitls,  **  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with 
old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice 
and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread 
of  sinoerity  and  truth,"  look  very  like  words 
suggested  by  the  season ;  at  least  they  have, 
upon  that  supposition,  a  force  andstgnificancy 
which  do  not  belong  to  them  upon  any  other ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkaUe,  that  the  hints 
casually  dropped  in  the  epistle  concerning  par- 
ticular  parts  of  the  year,  should  coincide  with 
this  sopposition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SSCOVD  SPISTLZ  TO  THE  C0BINTBIAK8. 

No.  I. 

I  wn.1.  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  having 
seen  theFizst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  to  con- 
struct  a  second  with  ostensible  allusions  to  the 
first ;  or  that  it  is  impossible  that  both  should 
be  fabricated,  so  as  to  carry  on  an  order  and 
continnation  of  story,  by  suoceasive  references 
to  the  same  events.  But  I  say,  that  this,  in 
either  case,  must  be  the  effect  of  craft  and  de- 
sign. Whereas,  whoever  esBmines  the  allu- 
sions  to  the  former  epistle  which  he  finds  in 
this,  whilst  he  will  adsnowledge  them  to  be 
sadi  as  would  rise  spontaneously  to  the  hand 
d  die  writer,  from  Uie  very  subject  of  the  cor. 
iwpondence,  and  the  situation  of  the  corres- 
ponding parties,  soppoaing  these  to  be  real,  will 
see  no  particle  of  reason  to  suspect,  either  that 
the  dauses  containing  theM  allusions  were  tfi. 
iertiont  for  the  purpose,  or  that  the  several 
tnnsactioiis  of  the  Corinthian  church  were 
fieigned,  in  order  to  form  atrain  of  narrative, 
or  to  support  the  appearance  of  oonnezion  be- 
tween the  two  epistles. 

1.  In  the  First  Epistle,  Sc  Paul  annonaoes 
hia  intentioa  of  passing  through  Macedonia, 
In  bis  way  to  Ccnrinth :  ^'  I  wSl  oqme  to  you 
when  I  shall  pass  through  Macedonia.'*  In 
the  Second  Epistle,  we  find  Mm  arrived  in 
Macedonia,  and  about  to  pursue  his  joumev 
to  Corinth.  But  observe  the  manner  in  which 
tfali  Is  made  to  appear  t  ^  I  know  the  forward. 
nan  of  your  mind,  for  which  I  boast  of  you  to 
them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a 
year  ago,  and  your  seal  hath  provoked  very 
many :  yet  have  I  sent  the  brethren,  lest  our 
hoasting  of  you  should  be  in  vain  in  this  be- 
half;  tJbat,  as  I  said,  ye  may  be  ready ;  lest, 
hi4>ly,  if  they  of  Macedonia  come  with  me,  and 
find  you  unprepared,  we  (that  we  sav  not  you) 
be  ashamed  in  this  same  confident  boasting.** 
(Chapw  Iz.  3,  S,  4.)  St.  Paul's  being  hi  M». 
oedonla  at  the  time  of  writing  the  eputle,  la, 
in  this  passage,  inferred  only  from  his  saying 
that  he  had  boasted  to  the  Macedonians  of  the 
alacrity  of  his  Aohalanoonvertt  I  aod  the  ftar 
which  heczprtiieai  lea^  If  any  of  the  Maoe- 


donian  Christians  should  oome  wMk  hhn  un- 
to Achaia,  they  should  find  his  boasting  nn. 
warranted  by  the  event.  The  business  of  the 
contribution  is  the  sole  cause  of  mentioning 
Macedonia  at  alL  Will  it  be  insinuated  that 
this  passage  was  frwned  merely  to  stote  that 
St.  Paul  was  now  in  Macedonia ;  and,  by  that 
statement,  to  produce  an  appuvnt  agreement 
with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Macedonia,  noti- 
fied in  the  First  Epistle  ?  Or  will  it  be  thought 
probable,  that,  if  a  sophist  had  meant  to  place 
St.  Paul  in  Macedonia,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
countenance  to  his  forgery,  he  would  have 
done  it  in  so  oblique  a  manner  as  through  the 
medium  of  a  contribution  ?  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  of  another  text  in  the  epi^ 
tie,  in  which  the  name  of  Macedonia  occurs  I 
^  Furthermore,  when  I  came  to  Troas  u^ 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  a  door  was  opened  unto 
me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  be- 
cause I  found  not  Titus,  my  brothiBr;  but 
taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence 
into  Macedonia."  I  mean,  that  it  may  he  ob- 
served  of  this  passage  also,  that  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  mentioning  Macedonia,  entirdy  dis- 
tinct from  the  purpose  of  shewing  St.  Paul  to 
be  there.  Indeed,  if  the  passage  before  us  show 
that  point  at  all,  it  shows  it  so  €l>scurely,  that 
Grotius,  though  he  did  not  doubt  that  Paul 
was  now  in  Macedonia,  refiers  this  text  to  a 
different  journey.  Is  this  the  hand  of  a  for- 
ger, meditating  to  establish  a  false  conformity  ? 
The  text,  however,  in  which  it  is  most  strongly 
implied  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  present  epfs- 
tle  from  Macedonia,  Is  found  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  verses  of  the  seventh  diapter: 
**  I  am  filled  with  comfort,  I  am  exceeding 
joyful  In  an  oor  tribolatlmi ;  Cor,  when  we 
were  come  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no 
rest;  without  were  fightings,  within  were 
fears:  nevertheless,  God,  that  comforteth  those 
that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us  by  the  coming 
of  Titus.**  Yet  even  here,  I  tUnk,  no  one 
wffl  contend,  that  St.  Panl*s  coming  to  Mace- 
donia, or  behig  in  Macedonia,  was  the  princi- 
pal tUnghitended  to  be  told;  or  that  the  teU. 
ing  of  It,  Indeed,  was  any  part  of  tiie  Intentioa 
with  which  the  text  was  written ;  or  that  the 
mention  even  of  the  name  of  Macedonia  was 
not  purely  Inddental,  in  the  description  of 
those  tumultuous  sorrows  with  which  the  wri- 
ter's mind  hath  been  lately  agiuted,  and  from 
which  he  was  relieved  by  the  coming  of  Titua^ 
The  first  five  verses  of  the  eighOi  chapter, 
which  commend  the  liberality  of  the  MacedonL 
an  churches,  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  by  them- 
selves, prove  St  Paul  to  have  been  at  Mace- 
donia at  the  time  of  writing  the  mistle. 

2.  In  the  First  Epistle,  St  Paul  denouncee 
a  severe  censure  against  an  Incestuous  mar- 
riage, which  had  tidcen  pbce  amongst  the  Co- 
rintUan  converts,  with  the  connivance,  not  to 
say  with  the  approbation,  of  the  church ;  and 
enjoins  the  church  to  purge  itself  of  this  scan* 
dsi,  by  expelling  the  offender  from  ito  society  i 
"  It  li  nportedoonunoiily,  that  there  is  font- 
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J  yoo,  and  foch  ibrnkMimi,  m  U 
not  M  mudi  u  named  amongst  the  OentileiY 
.thai  one  thoold  bare  hia  father's  wife ;  and  ye 
are  puffed  op,  and  have  not  rather  mourned, 
that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be,  ta- 
ken away  from  among  you ;  for  I,  verily,  as 
abieot  in  body,  but  preient  in  ipirit,  hare 
Judged  already,  as  though  I  were  present,  con- 
oerning  him  that  hath  done  this  deed :  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are 
gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  ddiver 
suck  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  deatructionQf  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  tared  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord.**  (Chap.  v.  1—6.)  In  the  ^- 
oond  Epistle,  we  find  this  lentenoe  executed, 
and  the  offender  to  be  ao  affected  with  the  pu- 
nishment,  Uiat  St.  Paul  now  interoedee  for  his 
Vestoration;  «' Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this 
punishment,  whidi  was  inflicted  of  many ;  so 
that,  contrariwise,  ye  ought  ratlier  to  forgive 
him  and  oomfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one 
should  be  swallowed  up  with  over-much  sor- 
row ;  wherefore,  I  boseech  you  that  ye  would 
oon&rm  your  lore  towards  him.**  (2  Cor. 
CSiap.  iL  7,  8.)  Is  this  whole  busineiis  feign- 
ed  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  a  continuation 
of  story  throogh  the  two  epistles  ?  The  church 
also,  no  less  than  tha  offender,  was  brought  by 
St.  Paul's  reproof  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  im. 
propriety  of  their  oonduot.  Their  penitence, 
and  their  respect  to  his  authority,  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  eroeeding  grateful  to  St. 
Paul:  «'We  werecomforted  not  by  Titus's  com. 
ing  only,  but  by  ^Uie  consolation  wherewith  he 
was  comforted  in  you,  when  he  told  us  your 
earnest  desire,  your  mourning,  your  fervent 
mind  towwds  me,  so  that  I  rejoiced  the  more; 
for,  though  I  made  you  sorry  with  » letter,  I 
do  not  repent,  thoiifl^  I  did  repent;  for  I 
perceive  that  the  same  epistle  made  you  sor- 
ry, though  it  were  but  for  a  season.  Now  I 
rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but 
that  ye  sorrowed  to  repeutanoe ;  for  ye  were 
made  sorry  after  a  godly  manner,  that  ye 
mi^t  receive  damage  by  us  in  nothing.** 
(Chap.  viL  7—9.)  That  this  passage  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  incestuous  marriage,  is  prov- 
ed by  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter : 
^'  Though  I  wrote  unto  you,  I^did  it  not  for 
his  cause  that  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  for  his 
cause  that  suffered  wrong ;  but  that  our  care 
for  you,  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d,  might  appear  un- 
to jaa,"  There  were,  it  is  true,  various  to- 
pics of  blame  noticed  in  the  First  Epistle ;  but 
there  was  none,  except  this  of  the  incestuous 
marriage,  which  could  be  called  a  transaction 
between  private  parties,  or  of  which  it  could 
be  said  that  one  particular  person  had  done  the 
*^  wrong,**  and, another  particular  person  had 
"  suffered  it.*'  Could  all  this  be  without  foun- 
dation ?  or  could  it  be  put  into  the  Second 
Epistle,  merely  to  furnish  an  obscure  sequel 
to  what  had  been  said  about  an  inoflstuous 
marriage  in  the  first  r 


3.  In  the  sixteenth  diapter  of  the  Ffirl 
Epistle,  a  collection  fw  the  saints  is  recom- 
mended to  be  set  forwards  at  Corinth:  ^  Now, 
concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I 
have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Oalada, 
so  do  ye.'*  (Chap.  xvi.  1.)  In  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  the  Second  Epistle,  such  a  collection  is 
spoken  of,  as  in  readiness  to  be  received :  **  As 
toudiing  the  ministering  to  tbe  saints,  it  is  su- 
perfluous for  me  to  write  to  you,  for  I  know 
the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  which  I 
boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that  Acfaata 
was  ready  a  year  ago,  and  your  zeal  hath  pro- 
voked very  many.**  (Chap.  ix.  1,  2.)  This  is 
such  a  continuation  of  the  transaction  as  might 
be  expected ;  or,  possibly  it  will  be  said,  as 
might  easily  be  counterfeited ;  but  there  is  a 
circumstance  of  nicety  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween tbe  two  epistles,  which,  I  am  convinced, 
the  author  of  a  forgery  would  not  have  hit 
upon,  or  which,  if  he  had  hit  upon  it,  he  would 
have  set  forth  with  more  dearness.  The  Se- 
cond Epistle  speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  bnv- 
ing. begun  this  eleemosynary  business  a  year 
before :  *^  This  is  expedient  for  you,  who  have 
begun  before,  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  be 
forward  a  year  ago.'*  (Chap.  viiL  x.)  **'  1  boast 
of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that  Aohaia  was 
ready  a  year  aga*'  (Chap.  ix.  9.^  Ftom  these 
texts  it  IS  evident,  that  something  had  been 
dose  in  the  business  a  year  before.  It  appears, 
however,  from  other  texts  in  the  epistle,  that 
the  contribution  was  not  yet  collected  or  paid ; 
for  brethren  were  sent  from  St.  Paul  to  Co* 
rinth,  ^*  to  make  up  their  bounty.'*  (Chap.  ix. 
6.)  They  are  urged  to  ^^  perform  the  doing  of 
it.**  (Chap.  viii.  11.)  ^«  And  evecv  asan  was 
exhorted  to  five  as  he  purposed  in  his  heart,'* 
(Chap.  ix.  70  The  contribution,  therefore,  as 
represented  in  our  present  epistle,  was  in  rea- 
diness, yet  not  reoerved  from  the  contributors ; 
was  begun,  was  forward  long  before,  yet  not 
hitherto  collected.  Now  this  representatioD 
agrees  with  one,  and  only  with  one,  supposi- 
tion, namely,  that  erery  man  had  laid  by  m 
store,  had  already  provided  the  fund,  from 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  contribute^  the 
very  case  which  the  First  Epistle  authorises  us 
to  suppose  to  have  existed ;  for  in  that  epistle 
St.  Paul  had  charged  the  Corinthians,  ^  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  every  one  of  them, 
to  lay  by  in  store  as  God  had  prospered  him*.** 
(1  Cor.  chap.  xvL  2.) 

*  The  following  obwrvatioDa  will  tatiaff  us  conoein- 
Ing  the  purity  of  our  apoatle't  conduct  in  tbe  wiipictous 
bucinen  of  a  pecuniary  contribution. 

1.  He  diiclatm*  the  naving  reoeiTed  any  ionlred  au- 
thority for  the  dLrections  which  he  to  giving :  *■  1  ipeak 
not  by  commandmeot,  but  by  oocaaion  of  the  fonvard- 
neM  of  others,  and  to  prore  the  ■incerlty  of  your  knre." 
(2  Cor.  chap.  viiL  8.)    Who,  that  had  a  ilnir 


It  of  hia  own 


to  auvwer  by  the  recommwwding  of  a 
thus  distinguiah,  and  tiiui  lower  tbe  ( 

2,  Although  he  aiwrts  tbe  general  right  of  OnMaa 
mkilcten  to  a  maintenance  tana  tbdr  mlnirtry,  yrt  he 
■      riKhttobL,^ 
ttbij 


I  to  a  maintenance  tana  tbdr  mlnirtry,  yrt 
agalnat  the  making  uae  of  tbif  right  tai  bli  <F 
•^fivsa  so  bath  ttM  Iced  «etetesd»  that  tt 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


IM 


No.  II. 

Tn  vompftting  the  Second  Epiftfe  to  the  Co- 
rinthians with  the  Acta  of  the  Apoitles,  we 
are  soon  brought  to  obserre,  not  only  that 
there  exists  no  vestige  either  of  the  epistle  hav- 
ing been  taken  froin  the  history,  or  the  history 
frrnn  the  epistle ;  bat  also  that  there  appears 
in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  positiTe  evidence, 
that  neither  was  borrowed  from  the  other.  Ti- 
tus, who  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  epis- 
tle, is  not  mentioned'  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles at  alL  St.  Paulas  sufferings  enumerated, 
chap.  xi.  24.  "  of  the  Jews  five  times  received 
I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten 
with  rods ;  once  was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suf- 
fered  shipwreck ;  a  night  and  a  day  I  have 
been  in  the  deep,**  cannot  be  made  out  from 
his  history  as  delivered  in  the  Acts ;  nor  would 
this  account  have  been  given  by  a  writer,  who 
either  drew  his  knowl^ge  of  St.  Paul  from 
that  history,  or  who  was  careful  to  preserre  a 
oonformity  with  it.  The  account  in  the  epistle 
of  St.  Panl*s  escape  from  Damascus,  though 
agreeing  in  the  main  fact  with  the  account  of 
the  same  transaction  in  the  Acts,  is  rebted 
with  such  diiFerence  of  circumstance,  as  ren- 
ders it  utterly  improbable  that  one  should  be 
derived  from  the  other.  The  two  accounts, 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  stand  as  fol. 
lows: 

«  Cor.  chap,  xl  38,  33i 
In  Dsnuucai,  tht  gorernor 
widpr  ArctastbeUng^kepC 
tb«  dtjof  the  Dunuoenei 
with  a  gurkoii,dMlrouito 
apprehwid  me{  and  tfarou^ 
a  vindov  In  a  baaket  was  1 
let  down  by  the  wall,  and 
cccapad  hit  haadi. 


Acta,  chapL  ix. 
And  after  many  daya  were 
ftaUUled,  the  Jews  took 
counsel  to  kill  htaa;  hut 
their  layinc  to  wait  was 
known  of  SauL  and  ther 
watched  the  aatca  day  and 
night  to  kill  film:  then  the 
dlselDles  took  him  by  night, 
and  let  him  down  by  the 
waU  to  a  basket 


Now  if  we  be  satisfied  In  general  ooncem- 
ing  these  two  ancient  writings,  that  the  one 
was  not  known  to  the  writer  of  the  other,  or 


B  Oond  should  HTeoTthe  Oonel  i  but 
1  have'naed  none  at  tiiiese  thtogs,  neither  have  I  written 
thew  things  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  me;  for  It 
wer«  better  fbr  me  to  die  than  that  any  man  should  make 
my  ^aoyitig,  L  e.  myjmftssloM  or  disinterestedness, 
r^»  (1  Cor.  chap.  ix.  14, 15.1 

a  He  repeatedly  proposes  that  there  should  be  asso- 
dates  with  htanself  in  the  management  of  the  public 
bomstr;  not  ooUeagues  of  his  own  appototment,  hut  per- 
sons elected  for  that  forpose  by  the  contributors  them- 
selves. "  And  when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall  i^ 
mow  by  your  letters,  them  will  I  send  to  bring  your 
fiberallty  unto  Jerusalem;  and  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go 
alao,  they  Shan  go  with  me:**  (1  Cor.  chapi  xyLS,4) 
And  to  the  fleoood  Epistle,  what  is  here  proposed,  we 
find  actuaUy  done,  and  done  for  the  very  purpose  of 
nardtoffhia  character  against  any  fanputatlon  that  might 
tebrou^t  iqwn  itftothedlachaiieof  apecun' 


^^  ti^Msi  it,  to  the  discharge 

*'  And  we  haveeent  with  him  the  brotlicr.  whose  praise 
U  to  the  Gospd  thnwtflMmt  all  the  ohunaies ;  and.not 
thar.oniT,  bat  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches  to 
travel  with  us  with  thb  nace  (gim  which  Is  administer, 
ed  by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,  and  the  dechira. 
tien  of  your  ready  mind ;  avoldtog  this,  that  no  man 
ahonld  Idame  ns  to  thisabundanoewhkh  fa  administered 
by  us  i  providing  for  things  honest,  not  only  to  the  sight 
of  the  Loid,  but  also  in  the  sight  ormen :"  L  e.  not  rest- 
tog  to  the  oonadonineas  of  our  own  lotegrtty,  but,  to  such 
ji  sidiect,  caroAU  also  to  apprave  our  integrity  to  the 
puSkMfniMt.  CS  Cor.  chapT vilL  l»-«l.) 


not  consulted  by  him ;  then  the  aooordanoes 
which  may  be  pointed  out  between  them,  will 
admit  of  no  solution  so  probable,  as  the  attri. 
buttng  of  them  to  truth  and  reality,  as  to  their 
common  foundation* 

No.ni. 

The  opening  of  this  epistle  exhibits  a  oon- 
nexion  with  the  history,  which  alone  would 
satisfy  my  mind  that  the  epistle  was  written  by 
St.  Paul,  and  by  St.  Paul  in  the  situation  in 
whidk  the  history  places  him.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
tbe  Acts,  St.  Paul  is  represented  as  driven 
away  from  Ephesus,  or  as  leering  however 
Ephesus,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar  in  that 
dty,  eatdted  by  some  interested  adversaries  of 
the  new  religion.  The  account  of  the  tumult 
is  as  follows :  ^  When  they  heard  these  say. 
ings,**  viz.  Demetriu8*s  complaint  of  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  St  Paul's  minis- 
try to  the  established  worslupof  the  Epheaian 
goddess,  *^  they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried 
out,  saying.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epbesians. 
And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  eovifusion ; 
and  baring  caught  Oaius  and  Aristarchus, 
Paul's  companions  in  travel,  they  ruslied  with 
one  accord  into  the  theatre ;  and  when  Paul 
would  have  entered  in  unto  the  people,  the 
disdples  suffered  him  not ;  and  certain  of  the. 
chief  of  Asia,  which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto 
him,  desiring  that  he  would  not  adventure 
himselfinto  the  theatre.  Some,  therefore,  cried 
one  thing,  and  some  another ;  for  the  assem- 
blv  was  confused,  and  the  more  part  knew  not 
wherefore  they  were  come  together.  And  they 
drew  Alexander  out  <€  the  multitude,  the  Jews 
putting  him  forward ;  and  Alexander  beckoned 
with  his  hand,  and  would  have  made  his  de- 
fence unto  the  people;  but,  when  they  knew 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  with  one  voice,  about 
the  space  of  two  hoars,  cried  out.  Great  is 
IMana  of  the  Ephesiarts  —And  after  the  up- 
roar was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  hfan  the  dis- 
dples,  and  embraced  them,  and  departed  for  to 
go  into  Macedonia.**  When  he  was  arrived 
in  Macedonia,  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  which  is  now  before  ns ;  and 
he  begins  his  epistle  in  this  wise :  ^«  Blessed 
be  G<2^  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  merdes,  and  the  God  of 
all  comfort,  who  comf orteth  us  in  all  our  tri- 
buktion,  that  we  may  be  able  tooomfort  them 
which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  where- 
with w«  ourselves  are  oomforted  of  God.  For, 
as  the  sufilerings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our 
consolation  also  aboundeth  by  Christ;  and 
whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consob- 
tion  and  salvation,  whidi  ia  ellectual  in  the  en- 
during of  the  same  sufferings  which  we  also 
suffer ;  or  whether  we  be  oonforted,  it  is  for 
your  oonsohrtion  and  salvation :  and  our  hope 
of  you  is  stedfast,  knowing  that,  as  ye  are  par. 
takers  of  the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of 
theoonsolaiion     For  we  wopiVl  not^  brethren, 
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hare  you  ignonmt  of  otir  trouble  wMcAoain^lo 
lit  m  Ana^  that  we  were  preued  out  of  mea- 
sure, above  strength,  uuomuch  that  we  de- 
spaired eren  of  life ;  but  we  had  the  sentence 
of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust 
in  ourselves,  but  in  Ood,  whichraiseth  thedead, 
who  ddivered  us  from  so  great  a  death,  and 
doth  ddiver ;  in  whom  we  trust  that  he  will 
yet  deliver  us.*'  Nothing  could  be  more  es. 
pressive  of  the  drcumstanoes  in  which  the  his- 
tory describes  St.  Paul  to  have  been  at  the  thne 
when  the  epistle  puiporu  to  be  written;  or 
rather,  nothing  could  be  more  expressive  of  the 
sensations  ari^ng  from  these  circumstances, 
than  this  passaga  It  is  the  cehn  recollection 
of  a  mind  emeraed  from  the  confusion  of  in. 
stant  danger.  It  is  that  devotion  and  solem- 
nity of  thought,  which  follows  a  recent  deliver- 
ance.  There  is  just  enough  of  particularity  in 
the  passage  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  tumult  at  Ephesus  t  ''  We  would  not,  bre- 
thren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which 
came  to  us  in  Asia."  And  there  is  nothing 
man ;  no  mention  of  Demetrius,  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  St.  Paul*s  friends,  of  the  interference  of 
the  town-derk,  of  the  occasion  or  nature  of  the 
danger  which  St.  Paul  had  escaped,  or  even  of 
the  dty  where  it  happened ;  in  a  word,  no 
recital  from  which  a  wai^daD,  could  be  conceiv- 
ed, either  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  had 
made  use  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  had  sketched  the  out- 
line, which  th^  narrative  la  the  Acu  only  filled 
up.  That  tiie  forger  of  aa  epistle,  under  Uie 
name  of  St.  Paul,  ^ould  borrow  oiicumstanoas 
from  a  history  of  St.  Paul  dien  extant;  or,  that 
the  author  of  a  history  of  St.  Paul  should  ga- 
ther materials  from  letters  bearing  St.  Paul's 
name,  may  be  credited  ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  forger  whatever  should  frU  npon  an 
expedient  so  refined,  as  to  exhibit  sentiments 
adapted  to  a  sitnatioq,  and  to  leave  his  readers 
to  seek  out  that  situation  from  die  history ; 
still  less  that  the  author  of  a  history  should  go 
about  to  frame  facu  and  drcomstances,  fitted 
to  supply  the  sendments  which  he  found  in 
the  letter.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it 
does  not  appear  from  die  history,  that  any  dan- 
ger  direatened  St.  Paul's  life  in  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus,  so  imminent  as  that  from  which  in 
thiB  epistle  he  represents  himself  to  have  been 
delivered.  This  matter,  it  is  true,  is  not  stated 
by  the  historian  in  form ;  but  the  personal  dan- 
ger of  the  apostle,  we  cannot  doubt,  must  have 
been  extreme,  when  the  *'  whole  dty  was  filled 
with  confiidon;"  whea  the  populace  had '^seis- 
ed his  companions ;"  when,  in  the  distraction 
of  his  mind,  he  insisted  upon  **  coming  forth 
amongst  them;**  when  the  Christians  who 
were  about  him  ^  would  not  snfier  him;'*  when 
*'  his  friends,  certain  of  die  chief  of  Asia,  sent 
to  him,  desiring  that  he  would  not  adventure 
himself  in  the  tumult  ;*'  when,  ksdy,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  hnmediately  the  pbce  and  the 
eeuBtry,  «^  aad  when  the  tumult  was  ceased, 


to  depart  into  MacedonMi'*  All  whidi  pard- 
culars  an  found  in  die  narradon,  and  justify 
St.  Paul's  own  account,  ^  that  he  was  pressed 
out  of  measure,  above  strength,  insomuch  that 
he  despaired  even  of  life;  that  he  had  the  sen. 
tenee  of  deadi  in  himself  ;**<.  s;  that  he  locked 
upon  himself  m  a  man  condemned  to  dieu 

No.  IV. 

It  has  aheadv  been  remarked,  that  St.  Paul's 
original  intention  was  to  have  visited  Corinth 


in  his  way  to  Macedonia :  *'  I  was  minded  to 
come  unto  you  before,  and  to  pass  by  you  into 
Macedonia.'*  8  Cor.  du^  i.  16,  1&  It  has 
also  been  remarked  that  he  changed  histnten- 
don,anduldmately  resolved  upongoingthrough 
MacedoniaJfrdL  Nowupondiis  head  there  ex- 
ists a  droumatance  of  oonespondenoy  between 
our  episde  and  the  history,  which  is  not  very 
obvious  to  the  xeader*s  observation ;  but  which, 
when  observed,  will  be  found,  I  think,  dose 
and  exact.  Wluch  circumstance  is  this:  that 
though  the  diange  of  St.  Paul's  intention  be  ex- 
pressly mentioned  only  in  the  second  episde, 
yet  it  appears,  both  from  the  history  and  from 
this  second  i|ikde,  that  the  change  had  taken 
place  befosethewritingofthe  first  epistle;  that 
it  appeal*  however  from  neidier,  othnrwise 
than  by  an  inlerenoe,  unneticed  perhaps  by  aU 
most  every  one  who  does  net  dt  down  profess- 
edly to  the  cxaminadon. 

First,  then,  how  does  this  point  appear  from 
the  history  ?  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  twenty-first  verse,  we  are  tcM, 
that  **  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit  when  he  had 
paswd  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go 
to  Jerusalem.  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two 
of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheua 
and  Erastiis ;  but  he  himaelf  stayed  in  Asia 
for  a  season."  A  diort  time  after  this,  and 
evidendy  in  pursuance  of  the  same  intendon, 
we  find  (chap.  xx.  1,  2.)  that  ^'  Paul  departed 
frtnn  Ephesus  for  to  go  into  Macedonia :  and 
that,  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  he 
came  into  Greece."  The  resoludon  therefore 
of  passing  first  through  Macedonia,  and  from 
thence  into  Greece,  was  formed  by  St.  Paul 
previoudy  to  the  sending  away  of  Timothy. 
The  order  in  which  the  two  countries  are 
mentioned  shows  the  direction  of  his  intended 
route,  *'  when  he  had  passed  through  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia."  Timothy  and  Erastua, 
who  were  to  precede  him  in  his  progress,  were 
sent  by  him  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia.  He 
himself  a  short  dme  afterward&,  and,  as  hatk 
been  observed,  evidendy  in  condnuadon  and 
pursuance  of  the  same  design,  **  departed  for 
to  go  into  Macedonia."  If  he  had  ever,  there- 
fore, entertained  a  different  plan  of  his  journey, 
which  is  not  hinted  in  the  history,  he  must 
have  changed  that  plan  before  this  time.  But, 
from  the  17th  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  First  Episde  to  the  Corinthians,  we  disco- 
ver, that  Timothy  had  been  sent  away  from 
Ephesus  before  that  Episde  was  written :  *^For 
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tUt  CMiM  haw  I  lent  onto  yoa  TimotheaSf 
wboismybalovcdMn."  ThecbaiiK«tliei«fof« 
«f  St.  PMil*t  rMoiutioii,  whidi  wai  prior  to  the 
nndiiig  awsy  of  Tfanotfay,  wm  neoeMvily  prior 
to  the  writing  of  the  Pint  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Thus  stands  the  order  of  dates,  as  oolleoted 
from  the  history,  oompared  with  ^  First  Epis- 
tle.    Now  let  lis  inquire,  secondly,  how  this 
matter  is  represented  in  the  epistle  before  ns. 
In  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
this  epUde,  (St.  Paml  spesks  of  the  intention 
which  he  hatdonoe  entertained  of  visiting  Acfaa- 
ia,  in  his  way  to  Macedonia :  ^'  In  this  confi- 
dence 1  was  minded  to  come  unto  yoa  before, 
that  ye  might  have  a  second  benefit :  and  to 
pass  by  you  into  Macedonia.**    After  protest- 
ing, in  the  seventeenth  verse,  against  any  evil 
eonstmctioin  that  might  be  put  upon  his  laying 
Slide  of  this  intention,  in  the  twenty-third  verse 
hediacloses  thecsuseof  it:  ^^  Moreover  I  call 
Ood  for  a  rsoord  upon  my  soul,  that,  to  spare 
yon,  I  oame  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth.*'    And 
thai  \m  proceeds  as  foQows  i  A^  Bni  I  determin- 
ed this  with  myself>that  I  would  not  come  again 
to  you  in  heaviness :  for,  if  I  make  you  sorry, 
who  is  he  then  that  maketh  me  glad,  but  the 
same  which  is  made  sorry  by  me  ?  AndJufroit 
tku  tmmt  ftmto  ffouj  lest  when  I  came  I  should 
have  sorrow  firom  them  of  whom  I  ought  to  re- 
joice ;  having  confidence  in  yon  all,  that  my 
joy  is  the  Joy  of  you  all ;  for,  out  of  much  af- 
fliction and  anguish  of  heart,  /  wrMe  mUo  yoa 
wUkmttnifiean;  not  that  ye  shoidd  be  grieved, 
bat  that  ye  migfat  know  the  love  whiohl  have 
more  abundantly  unto  you ;  but  if  any  have 
enosed  grisf,  he  hath  not  grieved  me  but  in 
pert,  that  I  SMy  not  overcharge  yon  all.  Suffi- 
cient to  mch  aman  ii  this  punishment,  which 
was  inflicted  of  many.*'    In  this  quotation,  let 
the  raader  first  direct  his  attention  to  the  dause 
nuurked  by  Itahcs,  ^  and  I  wrote  this  same 
onto  you,**  and  let  him  consider,  whether  from 
the  context,  and  firom  the  structure  of  the 
whole  passage,  it  be  not  evident  that  this  writ- 
ing was  after  St.  Paul  had  *«  determined  with 
himself,  that  he  would  not  come  again  to  them 
in  heavin|ss  ?**  whether,  indeed,  it  was  not  in 
oonsequenoe  of  this  detennination,  or  at  least 
with  tills  determination  upon  his  mind  ?  And, 
in  the  next  place,  let  him  consider  whether  the 
eentenoe,  «*  I  determined  this  with  myself,  that 
I  would  not  come  again  to  you  in  heaviness," 
do  ndl  phdi^  refer  to  that  postponing  of  his 
▼isit,  to  which  he  hadaUuded  in  the  verse  but 
osahdM,  when  he  said,  ^  I  call  God  for  a  re- 
^t»rd  upon  my  soul,  that,  to  spare  you,  I 
^ot  as  yet  unto  Corinth  :'*  and  whether  this  be 
%K  the  vidt  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  sixteenth 
vefse,  wharain  he  informs  the  Corinthians, 
**  that  he  had  been  minded  to  pass  by  them  into 
Macedonia  ;**  but  that,  for  ressons,  which  ar- 
gued no  levity  or  fickleness  in  his  disposition, 
he  had  been  compiled  to  diange  his  purpose. 
If  this  %i  so,  then  it  follows  that  the  writing 


here  mentioned  was  posterior  to  the  diange  of 
his  intention.  The  only  question,  therafore, 
that  remains,  will  be,  whether  dds  writing  r». 
late  to  the  letter  wUdi  we  now  have  under  the 
title  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  or 
to  some  other  letter  not  extant  7  And  upon  this 
^estion,  I  think  Mr.  Locke*s  observation  de- 
cisive ;  namely,  that  the  second  dause  marked 
in  the  quotation  by  Italics,  '^  I  wrote  unto  yon 
with  many  tears,**  and  the  first  dause  so  mark- 
ed, ^*  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you,**  belong  to 
one  writing,  whatever  that  was;  and  thatthe  se- 
cond dause  goes  on  to  advert  toaciroumstanoe 
which  is  foimd  in  our  prssent  First  Epistle  to 
theCorinthisns;  namely,  the  esse  and  punish- 
ment of  the  incestuous  psrson.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  we  see,  that  it  is  cspable  <^  being  infer* 
red  firom  St.  Paul's  own  words,  in  thefong  ex- 
tract whidi  we  have  quoted,  that  tfaeFlrstEpis. 
tie  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  after  St. 
Paul  had  determined  to  postpone  his  jonmey 
to  Corinth ;  in  other  W4»ds,  that  the  diange 
of  his  purpose  with  respect  to  the  course  of  £s 
journey,  though  expresdy  mentiooed  only  ia 
the  Second  Epistle,  had  taken  place  before  the 
writing  of  the  First ;  the  point  whidi  we  made 
out  to  be  hufdied  in  the  history,  by  the  order 
of  the  events  there  recorded,  and  the  allusiona 
to  those  events  in  the  First  Eplsde.  Now  this 
is  a  species  of  congruity  of  afl  others  the  most 
to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  not  an  agreement  be- 
tween  two  aeoounts  of  the  same  transaction,  of 
between  different  statements  of  the  saibe  fact, 
for  the  Isctis  not  stated ;  nothing  that  am  be 
called  an  account  is  given;  botitisthejunetioB 
of  two  oondnsions,  deduced  from  indqwndent 
sources,  and  dednoible  only  by  inveitigation 
d  comparison. 

This  point,  vis.  the  change  of  the  route,  be- 
iiig  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  First  Episde, 
also  falls  in  with,  and  accounts  for,  the  manner 
in  whidi  he  speaks  in  that  epistle  of  hk  jour- 
ney. His  first  intention  had  been,  as  he  hue 
declares,  to  ^pass  by  than  into  Maosdoniai** 
that  intention  having  been  previoHsly  given 
up,  he  writes,  in  his  First  Epistle,  ^  that  he 
would  not  see  them  now  by  the  way,**  i.  e.  as 
he  most  have  done  upon  his  first  plan ;  but 
that  he  trusted  to  tarry  awhile  with  tfiem, 
and  possibly  to  abide,  yea  and  winter  with 
them.**  1  Cor.  chap,  xvi  5,  0.  It  also  ac 
oounts  for  a  singularity  in  the  text  reforred 
to,  which  must  strike  every  reader :  ^  I  will 
come  to  yon  when  I  pass  through  Macedonia ; 
for  I  do  pass  through  Maosdonia."  The  sup- 
plemental sentence,  ^  for  I  do  pass  through 
Macedonia,'*  imports  that  there  had  been  some 
previous  oommunieation  upon  the  subject  of 
the  journey ;  and '  also  that  there  had  been 
some  vaoiUation  and  indecisiveness  in  the  apos- 
tle's plan:  both  which  we  now  perceive  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  sentence  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  ^  This  is  what  I  at  last  resolve  upon.** 
The  expression,  **  iff  MmmImm»  iuktm,**  is 
;  it  may  denote  eithflr  *^  when  I 
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pan,  or  whm  I  ihall  have  paaaed,  through  Ma- 
oadonim  t  the  eoniiderbtions  offered  above  fix 
it  to  the  latter  aensew  Lastly,  the  point  we 
have  endeaTOored  to  make  out,  confirms,  or 
rather,  indeed,  is  neoewary  to  the  support  of  a 
conjecture,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  num- 
ber in  our  observations  upon  the  First  £pis- 

*  t<e,  that  the  insinuation  of  certain  of  the  church 
of  Corinth,  that  he  would  oome  no  more 
amongst  them,  was  founded  on  some  previous 

'  disapi^ntment  of  their  expectations. 

NO.V. 

But  if  St.  Paul  had  changed  his  purpose  b». 
fore  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle,  why  did 
he  defer  explaining  himself  to  the  Corinthians, 
concerning  the  reason  of  that  change,  until  he 
wrote  the  Second  ?  This  is  a  very  fair  ques- 
tion ;  and  we  are  able,  I  think,  to  return  to 
it  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  real  cause,  and 
the  cause  at  length  asdgned  by  St.  Paul  for 
postponing  his  visit  to  Corinth,  and  not  tra- 
velling by  the  route  which  he  had  at  first  de- 
signed, was  the  disorderiy  state  of  the  Corin- 
iUan  church  at  the  time,  and  the  painful  se- 
verities which  he  should  have  found  himself 
obliged  to  exercise,  if  he  had  oome  amongst 
them  during  the  existence  of  these  irregulari- 
ties. He  was  willing  therefore  to  try,  before 
he  caaoe  in  person,  what  a  letter  of  authorita- 
tive objui^gation  would  do  amongst  them,  and 
to  leave  time  for  the  operation  of  the  experi- 
ment. That  was  his  scheme  in  writing  the 
First  Epistle.  But  it  was  not  for  him  to  ac- 
quaint tJiem  with  the  sdieme.  After  the  epistle 
had  produced  its  effect  (and  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, as  it  should  seem,  of  the  apostle's  hopes ;) 
when  he  had  wrought  in  them  a  deep  sense  id 
their  fisult,  and  an  almost  passionate  solicitude 
to  restore  themselves  to  the  approbation  of 
their  teacher ;  when  Titua(chap.  viL  6, 7*  11- ) 
had  brought  him  intelligence  ^'  of  their  ear- 
nest desire,  their  mourning,  their  fervent  mind 
towards  him,  of  their  sorrow  and  their  peni- 
tence; what  carefiilness,what  dearingof  them- 
selves, what  indignation,  what  fear,  what  re- 
hement  desire,  what  leal,  what  revenge,**  his 
letter,  and  the  general  concern  occasioned  by 
it,  had  excited  amongst  them ;  he  theu  opens 
himself  fully  upon  the  subject  Hie  affection^ 
ate  mind  of  the  apostle  is  touched  by  this  re- 
turn of  seal  and  duty.  He  tells  them  that  he 
did  not  visit  them  at  the  time  proposed,  lest 
their  meeting  should  have  been  attended  with 
mutual  grief ;  and  with  {pief  to  him  imbitter- 
ed  by  Um  reflection,  that  he  was  giving  pain 
Co  those,  from  whom  akme  he  could  receive 
oomfort:  *^I  determined  this  with  myself,  that 
1  would  not  come  again  to  you  in  heaviness  ; 
for,  if  I  make  you  sony ,  who  is  he  that  mak- 
eth  me  glad  but  the  same  which  is  made  sor- 
ry by  me  ?**  (chap.  iL  1,  2 :)  that  he  had  writ- 
ten his  former  epistle  to  warn  them  beforehand 
of  their  fault,  ^^  lest  when  he  came  he  should 
have  sorrow  of  Oiem  of  whom  he  oiight  to  re- 


joice;** (chap.  iL  3.)  that  he  had  the  fartJur 
view,  though  perhaps  nnperoeived  by  them, 
of  making  an  experiment  of  their  fidcuty,  *^to 
know  the  proof  of  them,  whether  they  are 
obedient  in  all  things,**  (^ap.  iL  9.)  Thia 
full  disoovexT  of  his  motive  came  very  natu- 
rally from  the  apostle,  after  he  had  seen  the 
success  of  his  measures,  but  would  not  hare 
been  a  seasonable  communication  before.  The 
whole  composes  a  train  of  sentiment  and  of 
conduct  resulting  from  real  situatioD,and  from 
real  drcnmstanoe,  and  as  remote  m  possible 
from  fiction  or  imposture. 

No.  VI, 

Chap.  xi.  9.  *'  When  I  was  present  with  yon 
and  wanted,  I  was  chargeable  to  no  man :  fbr 
that  which  was  lacking  to  me,  the  brethren 
which  came  from  Macedonia  supplied.**  The 
principal  fact  set  forth  in  this  passage,  the  ar- 
rival at  Corinth  of  brethren  from  Macedonia 
during  St.  Paul*s  first  residence  in  that  dty, 
is  explicitiy  recorded.  Acts,  chap,  xviii.  1. 
5.  '^  After  these  things  Paul  departed  from 
Athens,  and  came  to  Corinth.  And  when  Si- 
las and  Timotheus  were  come  from  Macedonia, 
Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,  and  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ.'* 

No.  VII. 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Acta  proves 
that  Sibw  and  Timotheus  were  assisting  to  St. 
Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  With 
which  correspond  the  words  of  the  epistle^ 
(chap.  L  19.)  ''  For  tiie  Son  of  Ood,  Jesoa 
Christ,  who  was  preached  among  you  by  ns, 
even  by  me,  and  Silvanua,  and  Timotheua,  was 
not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  was  yea.**  1  do 
admit  that  the  oorrespondoicy,  considered  by 
itself,  is  too  direct  and  obvious;  and  that  an 
impostor  with  the  history  before  him  might, 
and  probably  would,  produce  agreemento  of  the 
same  kind.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
reference  is  found  in  a  writing,  which,  from 
many  discrepancies,  and  especially  from  those 
noted  No.  II.,  we  may  conclude,  was  not  oom- 
posed  by  anyone  who  had  consulted«andwho 
pursued  the  history.  Some  observation  also 
arises  upon  tiie  variation  of  the  name.  We 
read  Silas  in  the  Acts,  Silvanus  in  the  epiadfr. 
The  similitude  of  these  two  names,  if  they  were 
the  names  of  different  persons,  is  greater  than 
could  easily  have  procwded  from  accident ;  I 
mean  that  it  is  not  probaUe,  that  twoperaona, 
placed  in  situations  so  much  alike,  should  bear 
names  so  nearly  resembling  each  other*.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  the  name  in 
the  two  passages  negatives  the  supposition  of 
the  passages,  or  the  aooount  contained  in  them, 
being  transcribed  either  from  the  othir. 

«  That  th«T  woe  the  tame  pnaon  la  flirther  oonflmwd 
bv  1  ThcML  chap.  L  1.  cooaparal  with  Acti«  chap^  stU. 
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Na  VIII. 

Chap.  ii.  12,  13.  ''  When  I  came  to  Troaa 
to  preach  Chrut'ft  Gospel,  and  a  door  was  open* 
cd  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my 
•pint,  becaase  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother ; 
InU  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  from 
tiienoe  into  Macedonia.** 

To  eetabCsh  a  conformity  between  this  pas- 
fi^  and  the  history,  nothing  more  is  neces- 
•aiy  to  be  presuined,  than  that  St.  Paul  pro- 
ceeded from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  upon  the 
same  course  by  which  he  came  back  from  Ma« 
cfdonia  to  Ephesns^  or  rather  to  Miletus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus ;  in  other  words, 
that  in  his  journey  to  the  peninsida  of  Greece, 
he  went  and  returned  the  same  way.   St.  Paul 
la  now  in  Macedonia,  where  he  had  lately  ar. 
rived  from  Ephesus.    Our  quotation  imports 
that  in  his  journey  he  had  stopped  at  Troas. 
Of  this,  the  history  says  nothing,  leaving  us 
only  the  short  account,  that  ^^  Paul  departed 
from  Ephesus,  fw  to  go  into  Macedonia.**  But 
the  history  says,  that  in  his  return  from  Ma- 
cedonia  to  Ephesus,  *^  Paul  sailed  from  Philip, 
pi  to  Trotu;  and  that,  when  the  disciples  came 
together  on  the  first  day  of  the  wedc  to  break 
lH«ad,  Paul  preached  unto  them  all  night ; 
that  from  Troas  he  went  by  land  to  Assos ; 
from  Assos,  taking  ship  and  coasting  along  the 
frtmt  of  Asia  Minor,  he  came  by  Mitylene  to 
Miletus.*'    Which  account  proves,  first,  that 
Troas  lay  in  the  way  by  which  St.  Paul  pass- 
ed between  Ephesus  and  Macedonia  ;  second- 
ly,  that  he  had  diadples  there.    In  one  jour. 
ney  between  these  two  places,  the  epistles,  and 
in  another  journey  between  the  same  places, 
the  history,  makes  him  stop  at  this  dty.     Of 
toe  first  journey  he  is  made  to  say,  '*  that  a 
door  was  in  that  dty  epened  unto  me  of  the 
Lord ;  in  the  second,  we  find  disciples  there 
coUected  around  him,  and  the  apostle  eterds- 
ing  his  ministry,  with,  what  was  even  in  him, 
more  than  ordinary  Heal  and  labour.  Theepis- 
tJe,  therefore,  is  in  this  instance  confirmed,  if 
not  by  the  terms,  at  least  by  the  probability  of 
(be  history ;  a  species  of  confirmation  by  no 
rneuw  to  be  despised,  because,  as  far  as  it 
reaches,  it  Is  evidently  nncontrived. 

Gnitiaa,  I  know,  rrfers  the  arrival  at  Troas, 
to  which  the  epistle  alludes,  to  a  different  pe> 
xiod,  bat  I  think  very  improbably ;  for  no- 
thing iqypears  to  me  more  certain,  than  that 
the  meeting  with  Titus,  which  St.  Paul  ex. 
pected  at  Troas,  was  the  same  meeting  which 
took  plaoe  in  Macedonia,  viz.  upon  Titus*s 
eoming  ont  of  Greece.  In  the  <iuotation  be^ 
fore  us,  he  telk  the  Corinthians,  '*  When  I 
CMiie  to  Troas,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  be^ 
cause  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother ;  but  tak- 
ing ray  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence  in< 
to  Macedonia."  Then  in  the  seventh  chapter 
he  writes,  **  When  we  were  come  into  Mace- 
donia, our  fiesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were 
troubled  onevery  side;  without  wertfightings, 


within  ^vere  fears;  neverthdess  God,  that  com. 
forteth  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us 
by  the  coming  of  Titus."  These  two  passa- 
ges plainly  relate  to  the  same  journey  of  Ti- 
tus, in  meeting  with  whom  St.  Paul  had  been 
disappointed  at  Troas,  and  rejoiced  in  Macedo- 
nia. And  amongst  other  reasons  which  fix 
the  former  passive  to  the  coming  of  Titus  out 
of  Greece,  is  the  consideration,  that  it  was  no- 
thing to  the  Corinthians  that  St.  Paul  did  not 
meet  with  Titus  at  Tro«h  ^ck  it  not  that  he 
was  to  bring  intelligence  from  Corinth.  The 
mention  of  the  disappointment  in  this  place, 
upon  any  other  supposition,  is  irrelativa. 

NalX 

Chap.  zi.  24,  25^  '« Of  the  Jews  five  times 
reodvel  I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods ;  once  was  I  stoned;  thrice 
I  suffered  shipwreck ;  anight  amda  day  I  have 
been  in  the  deep.*' 

These  particulars  cannot  be  extracted  out  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  which  proves^  as 
hath  been  already  observed,  that  the  epistle 
was  not  framed  from  the  history :  yet  they  are 
consistent  with  it,  whidi,  considering  how  nu- 
merically drcumstantial  die  account  is,  is  more 
than  oonld  happen  to  arbitrary  and  indepeiK 
dent  fictions.  When  I  say  that  these  parties, 
laars  are  amnaierU  with  the  history,  I  mean^ 
first,  that  there  is  no  article  in  the  enumera^ 
tion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  history :  se^ 
oondly,  that  the  history,  though  silent  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  facts  here  enumerated,  has 
left  space  for  the  existence  of  these  facts,  con- 
sistent with  the  fidelity  of  its  own  narrationk 

First,  no  contradiction  it  ^scorierable  be- 
tween the  epistle  and  the  history.  When  St. 
Paul  says,  ^rice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  al- 
though the  history  record  only  <mi  beating  with 
rods,  viz.  at  PhiBppi,  Acts  xvi.  22.  yet  is  tfaeie 
no  contradiction.  It  i»  only  the  omission  ift 
one  book  of  what  is  related  in  another.  But 
had  thehistory  contained  accounts  of /our  beat- 
ings with  rods,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  epii»> 
tie,  in  which  St.  Paul  says  that  he  had  only 
suffered  three,  there  would  have  been  a  oon^ 
tradiction  properly  so  called.  The  same  chw 
servation  applies  generally  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  enumeration,  concemang  which  the  his- 
tory is  silent :  But  there  is  one  clause  in  the 
quotation  particularly  deserving  of  remark  ; 
because,  when  confronted  with  the  history,  it 
furnishes  the  nearest  approach  to  a  contradiob 
tion,  without  acontradiction  being  actually  in. 
curred,  of  any  I  remember  to  have  met  with. 
"  Once,*'  saith  St.  Paul,  "  was  I  stoned." 
Does  the  history  relate  that  St.  Paul,  prior  to 
the  writing  of  this  epistle,  hod  been  stoned 
more  than  once  ?  The  history  mentions  dis- 
tinctly one  occasion  upon  which  St.  Paul  was 
stoned,  viz.  at  Lystia  in  Lycaonia.  ^^  Then 
came  tiikher  certain  Jews  from  Antioch  and 
loonium,  who  persuaded  the  people ;  and  hav- 
ing stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of.  the  dty, 
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gnppoiiiiglieluid  been  dead."  (Ctun^  sir.  19.) 
And  it  mentions  also  another  occasion  in  which 
^  an  assault  was  made  both  of  the  Oentilee, 
and  also  of  the  Jews,  with  their  rulers,  to  use 
them  despitefully  and  to  stone  them ;  but  they 
were  aware  of  it,'*  the  history  proceeds  to 
teU  us,  ^and  fled  into  Lyatra  and  Derbe.** 
This  happened  at  Iconium,  prior  to  the  date 
of  Aeemstle.  Now  had  the  assault  been  oom- 
pleted;  had  the  history  related  that  a  stone  was 
thrown,  as  it  relates  that  preparations  were 
made  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  stone  Paul 
and  his  companions ;  or  eren  had  the  account 
of  this  transaction  stopped,  without  going  od 
to  inform  us  that  Paul  and  his  companions 
were  ^  aware  of  their  danger  and  fled,"  a  con- 
tradiction  between  the  history  and^e  epistle 
would  have  ensued*  Truth  is  necessarily  con- 
sistent t  but  it  Is  scarcely  possible  that  inde- 
pendenf  aoottonts,  not  having  truth  to  giude 
them,  should  thus  advance  to  the  very  brink 
of  oontradSction  without  falling  into  it. 

SeoomDy,  I  say,  that  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
ties  be  silent  oonoeming  many  of  the  instances 
enumeittted  in  the  epistle,  this  syence  maybe 
aeconnted  for,  fiom  the  plan  and  fabric  of  the 
Ustorr.  The  date  of  the  epistle  synchronises 
with  ue  beginning  of  the  twentieth  chantar  of 
theAets.  The  part,  therefore^  of  the  history, 
which  precedes  the  twentieth  chapter,  is  the 
enly  part  in  which  can  be  found  any  notice  of 
the  persecutions  to  which  St.  Paul  refers.  Now 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  author  of  the  his- 
tory  was  with  St.  Paul  until  his  departure  from 
Troas,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  as  related, 
chap,  zvi  10;  or  rather,  indeed,  the  contrary 
.appears.  It  is  in  this  point  of  the  history  that 
the  language  changes.  In  the  seventh  and 
eight  verses  of  this  chapter  the  third  person 
is  used.  ^  After  ihey  were  come  to  Mysia, 
ihtif  essayed  to  go  into  Bithynia,  but  the 
fipbit  snIiBred  them  not ;  and  Utey  passing  by 
Mysia  came  to  Tmas  :**  and  the  thud  person 
is  in  like  manner  constantly  used  throughout 
the  foregoing  part  of  the  history.  In  the  tenth 
rene  of  this  chanter,  the  first  permm  comes 
in :  **  After  Paiu  had  seen  the  vision,  imme» 
diately  we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia ; 
assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called 
«f  to  preach  the  Oospd  unto  them."  Now, 
firom  this  time  to  the  writing  of  the  ei^tle,  the 
history  occupies  four  chapters ;  yet  it  is  in 
these,  if  in  any,  that  a  regular  or  continued 
account  of  the  apostle's  life  is  to  be  expected ; 
for  how  succinetly  his  history  is  delivered  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  book,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  the  time 
when  the  historian  jofaied  him  at  Troas,  ez- 
oept  the  particulars  of  his  conversion  itself, 
which  are  related  drcumstantiaUy,  may  be  un- 
derstood  from  the  following  obscorvafeions : — 

The  histonr  of  a  period  of  sixteen  years  is 
comprised  in  less  than  three  chapters ;  and  of 
these,  a  material  part  U  taken  up  with  dis- 
courses.  After  his  oonverston,he.oontinued  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  aoDording  to 
the  history,  for  a  certain  considerable,  though 
indefinite,  length  of  time,  according  to  his  own 
words,  {QtL  i  1&)  for  three  years ;  of  whidt 
no  other  account  is  given  than  this  short  one, 
that  "-  straightvray  he  preached  Oulst  in  th^ 
synagogues,  that  he  is  the  son  of  Oed ;  that 
all  that  hesvd  him  were  amaaed,  and  said,  le 
not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which  called 
on  this  name  in  Jerusalem^  that  he  increas- 
ed the  more  in  strength,  and  confounded  tha 
Jews  which  dwelt,  at  Damascus;  and  that,  afi. 
ter  many  days  were  iulfiUed,  the  Jews  took 
couusIbI  to  kin  him.'*  Vnxn  Damascus  he  pro-i 
oeeded  to  Jerusahsnt  and  of  his  residence  there 
nothing  more  particular  is  recorded,  than  that 
^  he  was  with  the  apostles,  coming  in  and  go- 
ing ont ;  that  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Gre- 
cians, who  went  about  to  klH  him.'*  From 
Jerusalem,  the  history  sends  him  to  his  native 
city  of  Tarsus*.  It  seems  probable^  from  the 
order  and  disposition  of  the  history,  that  St. 
Paul's  stay  at  Tarsus  was  of  some  continu- 
ance ;  for  we  hear  nothix^  of  him,  until,  af- 
ter a  long  apparent  interval,  and  much  inter. 
Jacent  narrative,  Barnabas,  dedrons  of  Psnl's 
assistance  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  Chris- 
tian mission,  *^  went  to  Tarsus  for  to  seek 
hhnf."  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  new 
apostle  had  been  busied  in  his  ministry ;  yet 
of  what  he  did,  or  what  he  suffered,  during 
this  period,  whic^  may  include  three  or  four 
years,  the  history  proleMes  not  to  deliver  any 
infornaadoA.  As  Tarsus  was  situated  upon  the 
sea-coast,  and  as,  though  Tarsus  was  his  home, 
yet  it  is  probable  he  visited  from  thenoe  many 
other  plaoes,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Oosuel,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years,  he  might  undertake 
many  diort  vovages  to  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, in  the  navigating  of  which  we  may  be  al- 
lowed  to  suppose  that  some  of  those  disasters 
and  shipwrecks  befeH  him,  to  which  he  refers 
in  the  quotation  before  us,  ^  thrice  I  sufifered 
shipwreck,  a  n%ht  and  a  day  I  have  been  in 
the  deep."  This  last  dause'l  am  inclined  to 
interpret  of  his  befaig  obliged  to  take  to  an 
open  boat,  upon  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  his 
oontinuing  out  at  sea,  in  that  dangerous  situa- 
tion, a  night  and  a  day.  St.  Paul  Is  here  re- 
conntmg  his  sufferinga,  not  rehting  mimdefc 
From  Tarsus,  Barnabas  breught  Paul  to  An- 
tloch,  and  there  he  rsmained  a  year  t  but  of 
the  transactions  of  that  year  no  other  descrip- 
tion is  given  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
kst  four  venes  of  the  eleveoth  chapter.  Af^ 
ter  a  more  solemn  dedication  to  tiie  ministry, 
Bamshas  and  Paul  praceeded  f^m  Antiodi 
to  CiUda,  and  ftom  thence  they  sailed  to  Cy- 
prus, of  which  voyage  no  particulars  are  men- 
tioned* Upon  their  return  from  Cyprus,  they 
made  a  progress  together  through  the  Lesser 
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1  dumi^  two  ramarkaUe  speeoiiei  be 
and  afmr  inctdinti  inthe  oouneof 
tkair  fcravab  drconutaatially  related,  yet  ie 
tbe  acoevnt  of  tfak  pragreia,  upon  tiie  whole, 
§ivea  profaMBdly  with  ooncieeneM  ;  far  in* 
•teaoeiat  looninniit  ■  nid  that  ibef  abode  a 
loBgtfaue*;  yet  olthia long* abode, exisept con. 
ening  the  aemer  in  wbiicii  they  were  diir- 
fR  Mvmjs  BO  menoir  la  inierted  in  the  hii- 
tery.  Tlie  whole  ie  wnpped  up  in  one  short 
emmavy,  ^  They  epake  boldly  in  the  Locd, 
which  gave  testimony  unto  the  word  of  liis 
gnee^  and  granted  signs  Bjad  wonders  to  be 
done  Vy  their  h«DdB.*'  HaTingeompleted  their 
psegioesi  the  two  apostles  letumed  to  Amti- 
•di,  **  and  there  they  abode  long  time  with 
the  diedples.**  Here  we  have  raother  large 
portleii  of  time  passed  orer  in  silenoe.  To  this 
soececded  a  joomey  to  Jemsaleau  vpon  a  dis- 
pute which  then  mndi  agitated  the  Christian 
cfaarah,  ceneeming  the  obMgatkm  of  the  law 
sfMosee.  When  the  object  of  that  journey 
was  completed^  Paol  proposed  to  Barnabas  to 
goegain  and  visit  thdr  brethren  in  every  city 
whmtheyhad  pieadied  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
The  eneeotion  of  this  pbm  carried  our  apostle 
through  Syria,  (Xlicia,  and  many  provinces  of 
the  Lesser  Asia;  yet  is  the  aoeount  of  the  whole 
Jeomey  dispatched  in  four  verses  of  the  six- 
teenth chapter. 

If  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  undertaken 
to  exhibit  rtgular  annals  of  St.  Paul*s  minis- 
try, or  even  any  continued  account  of  his  life, 
from  his  oonvenion  at  Damascus  to  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  1  should  have  thought 
the  omisaion  of  the  dnnimstanees  referred  to 
in  our  epistle,  a  matter  of  reasonable  objection. 
But  whim  it  appears,  from  the  history  itself, 
that  iaige  portions  of  St.  PanTs  life  were 
cither  pnsed  over  in  silence,  or  only  slightly 
touched  upon,  and  that  nothing  more  than 
entain  detached  incidents  and  discourses  is 
vdated ;  when  we  observe  also,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  history  did  not  join  our  apostle's 
sodety  till  a  few  years  before  the  writing  of 
the  epistle,  at  least  that  there  is  no  proof  in 
the  history  that  he  didso;  in  comparing  the  his- 
tory  with  the  epistle,  we  shall  not  be  surpris- 
ed by  the  discovery  of  omissions ;  we  shall  as- 
cribe it  to  trutii  that  there  is  no  contradiction. 

No,  X. 

Chap.  HL  1.  ^I>t>  we  begin  again  to  commend 
ourselves  ?  or  need  we,  as  some  others,  epis- 
tles of  commendation  to  you  ?" 

*•  As  some  others."  Turn  to  Acts  xviii.  27, 
and  vou  will  find  that,  a  short  time  before  the 
writing  of  this  epistle,  ApoUos  had  gone  to  Co- 
rintii  with  letters  of  commendation  from  the 
Bphesian  Christians  ;  ^*  and*when  Apollos  was 
disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia,  the  brethren 
wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him." 
Here  the  words  df  the  epistle  bear  the  appear- 

*  Chap.  xlv.  3, 


aaee  of  alluding  to  some  specific  Justanoe,  and 
the  history  sui^eB  that  instance ;  it  supplies 
at  least  an  instanee  as  apposite  as  possifafe  to 
the  tesms  whidi  the  apostie  uses,  and  to  the 
date  and  direction  of  the  epistle,  in  which  they 
are  founds  The  letter  which  Apollos  carried 
fram  Sphemia,  was  predsely  the  ktter  of  com* 
mendation  which  St.  Paul  meant  $  and  it  was 
fto  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital, 
andindeed  toCorintii  itself,  (Acts  chap.  xix.  1.) 
that  Apolks  carried  it ;  and  it  was  about  two 
years  bcfoe  the  writing  of  this  epbtle.  IfSt. 
PauTs  words  be  rather  thought  to  refer  to  some 
general  usage,  whidi  then  obtained  among 
Chzastian  chuzches,  the  case  of  ApdUos  exem« 
plifiea  that  usage ;  and  ailbrds  tiiaC  species  of 
oonfinnation  to  the  epistle,  which  arises  from 
seeing  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  wliich  it  pur. 
ports  to  be  written,  faithfmly  peeserved. 

NaXL 

Cn^zSLl.  ^^ThisisthetblKltimelam 
coming  to  you  :*  v^«r«r  rwr*  t^x^f*'^ 

Do  not  tiiese  words  import  that  the  writer 
had  been  at  Corinth  twice  before  ?  Yet,  if 
thcT  import  this,  they  overset  every  oongmity 
we  have  been  oideavouring  to  estid»lish.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apesties  record  only  two  journeys 
of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth.  We  have  all  akmg  sup- 
posed,  what  every  mark  of  time  except  tms  ex- 
pression indicates,  that  this  epistie  was  writ- 
ten between  the  first  and  second  of  these  jour* 
neys.  if  St.  Paol  had  been  already  twice  at 
Corinth,  this  suppositidn  must  be  given  up ) 
and  every  argument  or  observation  which  d^ 
ponds  upon  it  faUs  to  the  ground.  Again,  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties  not  only  record  no  more 
dum  two  journeys  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth,  but 
do  not  aHow  us  to  suppose  that  more  than  two 
such  journeys  oould  be  made  or  intended  by 
him  witiiin  the  period  which  the  history  com- 
prises {  for  from  his  first  journey  into  Greece 
to  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with  which 
the  history  concludes,  the  aposde's  time  is  ac 
counted  for.  If  therefore  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten after  the  second  journey  to  Corinth,  and 
upon  the  view  and  expectation  of  a  third,  it 
must  have  been  written  after  his  first  impri- 
sonment at  Rome,  i.  e,  after  the  time  to  which 
the  history  extends.  When  I  first  read  over 
this  epistie  with  the  particular  view  cH  com- 
paring it  with  the  history,  which  I  chose  to  do 
without  consulting  any  commentary  whatever, 
I  own  that  I  felt  myself  confounded  by  this 
text  It  appeared  to  contradict  the  opinion, 
whidi  I  had  been  led  by  a  great  variety  of  dr. 
cumstances  to  form,  concerning  the  date  and 
occasion  of  the  epistle.  At  length,  however, 
it  occurred  to  my  thou^ts  to  inqnire,  whether 
the  passage  did  necessarily  imply  that  St.  Paul 
had  been  at  Corinth  twice ;  or,  whether,  when 
he  says,  *'  this  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming 
to  you,*'  he  might  mean  only  that  this  was  the 
third  time  that  he  was  ready,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared, that  he  intended  to  set  out  upon  his  jour. 
O  2 
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MTtoCoriiitli.  IreooQeetadthAthehadonoD 
before  this  purpoied  to  visit  Corinth,  and  had 
been  disappointed  in  this  purpose ;  which  dis- 
appointment f onus  the  subject  of  much  apdo- 
gy  and  protestation,  in  tluB  first  and  seoood 
chapters  of  the  epistle.  Now,  if  the  journey 
in  which  he  had  been  disappointed  was  reckon, 
ed  by  him  one  of  the  times  in  which  ^^  he  was 
oomuog  to  them,*'  then  the  present  would  be 
the  third  time,  i.  «.  of  his  being  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  come ;  although  he  had  been  actually 
at  Corinth  only  onee  before.  This  conjecture 
being  taken  up,  a  farther  wnwni  nation  of  the 
passage  and  the  epistle,  produced  proofs  which 
placed  it  beyond  doubt.  ^^  This  is  the  third 
time  I  am  coming  to  you  :**  in  the  Terse  fol- 
lowing  these  words,  he  adds,  ^'  I  told  you  be- 
fore,  and  foretell  you,  as  if  I  were  present  the 
toond  tme  ;  and  being  absent,  now  I  write  to 
them  which  heretofore  hare  sinned,  and  to  idl 
other,  that,  if  I  come  again,  I  will  not  spare.** 
In  this  Terse,  the  aposUe  is  declaring  before- 
hand what  he  would  do  in  his  intended  visit ; 
his  expression  therefore,  ^^  as  if  I  were  present 
the  second  time,'*  relates  to  that  visiu  But, 
if  his  future  visit  would  only  make  him  pre- 
sent among  them  a  second  time,  it  follows  that 
he  had  been  already  there  but  once.  Again, 
in  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  he 
tells  them,  "  In  this  confidence,  I  was  minded 
$o  come  unto  you  before,  that  ye  might  liave 
a  Mecond  benefit  :**  Why  a  sedond,  and  not  a 
third  benefit  ?  why  hyn^^ty  and  not  r^irwr  ;^«. 
^t9^  if  the  ^(trt9  %fx»iMu  in  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter, meant  a  Uwrd  visit  ?  for,  though  the  visit 
in  the  first  chapter  be  that  visit  in  which  he 
was  disappointed,  yet,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
epistle  that  he  had  never  been  at  Corinth  from 
the  time  of  the  disappointment  to  the  time  of 
writing  the  epistle,  it  follows,  that  if  it  was  on- 
.ly  a  second  visit  in  which  he  was  disappoint- 
.ed  then,  it  could  only  be  a  second  visit  which 
he  proposed  now. ,  But  the  text  which  I  think 
is  decisive  of  the  question,  if  any  question  re- 
main upon  the  subject,  is  the  fourteenth  verse 
of  the  twelfth  chapter:  '*  Behold  the  third  time 
I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  ;*'  iU  Tftrow  irtfutt 
tX"  >^SM«  It  is  very  dear  that  the  r^ir^w  trufmt 
iX«  ■A^>'*  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  t^vtm 
rvT*  i^x*f"^  ^  the  thirteenth  chapter,  are  equi- 
valent expressions,  were  intended  to  convey 
the  same  meaning,  and  to  relate  to  the  same 
journey.  The  comparison  of  these  phrases 
gives  us  St.  PauPs  own  explanation  of  his  own 
words  ;  and  it  is  that  very  explanation  which 
we  are  contending  for,  viz.  that  T(ir»p  «vr« 
tfX*ft»t  does  not  mean  that  he  was  coming  a 
third  time,  but  that  this  was  the  third  time  he 
was  in  readiness  to  conie,  Tftm  irtptmt  tx"^  ^ 
do  not  apprehend,  that  after  this  it  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  call  to  our  aid  the  reading  of  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  gives  irM^Mt 
•X"  *>^U9  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  as  well  as 
jn  the  twelth  ;  or  of  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  ver- 
sions, which  follow  that  reading,  because  I 


allow,  that  the  re»dsiig,  Inndet  not  haii^ 
suifidently  supported  by  ancient  oopiea,  is 
probably  pamphrastical,  and  has  been  inaert» 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  mere  unequl^ 
vocally  the  sense,  which  the  shiwter  tiipu'esMiii 
TfMvr  nrrt  tfx*f*^  "^f^**  supposed  to  carry.  Up« 
on  the  whole,  the  matter  is  sufficiently  oer* 
tain :  nor  do  I  propose  it  as  a  new  interpra. 
ution  of  the  text  which  contains  the  diiBcaJty, 
for  the  same  was  given  by  Oretins  long  agos 
but  I  thought  it  the  clearest  way  of  explain- 
ing  the  subject,  to  describe  the  manner  ia 
which  the  difficulty,  the  8oItttion,and  the  proofis 
of  that  solution,  suoosssively  presented  them- 
selves to  my  inquiries.  Now,  in  historical  r^ 
searehcs,  a  reconciled  inoonsisteocy  becomes  a 
positive  argument.  First,  because  an  impos- 
tor  generally  guards  against  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency;  and  secondly,  because,  when 
apparent  inconsistencies  are  found,  it  is  seU 
dom  that  any  thing  but  truth  renders  them  ca- 
pable of  reconciliation.  The  existence  of  the 
difficulty  proves  the  want  or  absence  of  that 
caution,  which  usually  accompanies  the  oon* 
sciousness  of  fnud ;  and  the  solution  proves, 
that  it  is  not  the  collusion  of  fortuitous  pro- 
positions which  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  that 
a  thread  of  truth  winds  through  the  whole, 
which  preserves  every  carcumstanoe  in  its 
place. 

No.  XII. 

Chap.  X.  14—16.  "  We  are  oome  aafar  as 
to  you  also,  in  presching  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; 
not  boasting  of  things  without  our  measure, 
that  is,  of  other  men's  labours ;  but  having 
hope,  when  your  faith  is  increased,  that  we 
shall  be  enlarged  by  you,  aeoording  to  our  rule, 
abundantly  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  re- 
gions beyond  you.*' 

This  quotation  affords  an  indirect,  and 
therefore  unsuspicious,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  distinct  and  indubitable  recognition  of  the 
truth  and  exactness  of  the  history.  I  conai. 
der  it  to  be  impUed  by  the  words  of  the  quo- 
tation, that  Corinth  was  the  extremity  of  St. 
Paul's  travels  hithgrto.  tie  expresses  to  the 
Corinthians  his  hope,  that  in  some  future  vi- 
sit he  might  ^'preach  the  Gospel  to  the  regions 
beyond  them  ;'*  which  imports  that  he  had  not 
hitherto  proceeded  ^^  beyond  them,**  but  that 
Corinth  was  as  yet  the  farthest  point  or  boun- 
dary of  his  travels.  Now,  how  is  St.  Paul's  first 
journey  into  Europe,  which  was  the  only  one  he 
had  taken  before  the  writing  of  the  epistle, 
traced  out  in  the  history  ?  Sailing  from  Asia, 
he  landed  at  Philippi :  from  Philippi,  traver- 
sing the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  he  pass- 
ed through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia  to  Thes- 
salonica;  from  hence  through  Berea  to  Athens, 
and  from  Athens  to  Corindb,  where  he  tiopped; 
and  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  sailed  back  into  Syria.  So  that 
Corinth  was  the  last  phice  which  he  visited  in 
the  peninsula ;  was  the  pbboe  from  which 
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ha  retomed  into  Aiia  ( tmd  was,  m  tucfa,  ^ 
boundary  and  limit  of  hi*  progren.  Heoould 
not  hfive  said  the  same  thing,  viz.  *^  I  hope 
hereafter  to  visit  the  regions  beyond  yon,'*  in 
an  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  or  in  an  epistle 
to  the  Thesaalonians,  inasmuch  as  he  mnst  be 
4lcqned  to  hare  already  visited  the  regions  be- 
yond Ami,  having  prooeededftom  those  dties 
to  other  parts  of  Greece.  But  from  Corinth 
he  retomed  home :  every  part  therefore  be- 
yond thatctty,  mi^t  properly  be  said,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  passage  before  us,  to  be  unvisited. 
Yet  is  this  propriety  the  spontaneous  effect  of 
truth,  and  produced  without  meditation  or  de- 

ngo* 

CHAPTER  V, 

THX  EPI8TI.S  TO  THE  OAL^TIAITB. 

Nal. 

The  aigmnent  of  this  epistle  in  some  mea- 
sure proves  its  antiquity.  It  will  hardly  be 
doubted,  but  that  it  was  written  whilst  the 
dispote  oonoeming  the  circumeision  of  Gkn. 
tile  converts  was  fresh  in  men's  minds :  for, 
even  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  forgery,  the 
enly  cxedible  motive  that  can  be  assigned  for 
the  foa^^ery,  was  to  bring  the  name  and  autho- 
rity of  the  apostle  into  this  controversy.  No 
design  could  be  so  insipid,  or  so  unlikely  to 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  epistle  written  earnestly  and  pointed- 
ly  upon  one  side  of  a  controversy,  when  the 
controversy  itself  was  dead,  and  the  question 
no  longer  interesting  to  any  description  of  rea- 
ders whatever.  Now  tlie  controversy  ooncem- 
ing  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile  Oiristians 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if  it  arose  at  all,  it 
must  have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  Christi- 
anity. As  Judea  was  the  scene  of  the  Chris- 
tian history ;  as  the  Author  and  preachen  of 
Christianity  were  Jews ;  as  the  religion  itself 
acknowledged  and  was  founded  upon  the  Jew- 
irii  rdigion,in  contra-distinction  to  every  other 
rdigion  then  professed  amongst  mankind ;  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  of  its 
teadbers  should  carry  it  out  in  the  world  ra- 
ther as  a  sect  and  modification  of  Judaism, 
than  as  a  separate  original  revelation  (  or  that 
they  should  invite  their  proselytes  to  those  oh- 
servanoes  in  which  they  lived  themselveB.— 
This  was  likely  to  happen  :  but  if  it  did  not 
happen  tUjSrtt ;  if,  whilst  the  religion  was  in 
the  hands  of  Jewish  teachers,  no  such  daim 
was  advanced,  no  such  condition  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  imposed,  it  is  not  probable  that  ihe 
doctrine  would  be  started,  much*  less  ihat  it 
ahould  prevail,  in  any  future  period.  I  like- 
wise think,  that  those  pretensions  of  Judaism 
were  much  more  likely  to  be  insisted  upon, 
whilst  the  Jews  continued  a  nation,  than  af- 
ter their  fall  and  dispersion ;  whilst  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  stood,  than  after  the  destruc- 


tion brought  upon  them  by  the  Romans  arms, 
the  fatal  cessation  of  the  sacrifice  and  the 
priesthood,  the  humiliating  loss  of  their  coun- 
try, and,  with  it,  of  the  great  rites  and  symbols 
of  their  institution.  It  should  seem  therefore, 
from  tiie  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parties,  that  this  controversy  was 
carried  on  in  the  interval  between  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  in* 
vasion  of  Titus ;  and  that  our  present  epistle, 
which  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  bear  a  part 
in^  this  oonti-oversy,  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  period. 

But,  again,  tho  epistle  supposes  that  certain 
designing  adherents  of  the  Jewish  lawhaderept 
intothediurchesofGalatia;  and  had  been  en- 
deavouring, and  but  too  suooessfully,  to  per- 
suade the  Gahttic  converts,  that  they  had  been 
taught  the  new  religion  imperfisctly  and  at  se- 
cond hand;  thatthefounderof  their  ehurchhim- 
self  possessed  only  an  inferior  and  deputed  com. 
mission,  the  seat  of  truth  and  authority  being 
in  the  apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem ;  more- 
over,  that  whatever  he  might  profess  amongst 
them,  he  had  himself  at  other  times,  and  in 
other  places,  given  way  to  the  doctrine  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  epistle  is  unintelligble  without 
supposing  all  this.  Referring  therefore  to  this, 
as  to  what  had  actually  passed,  we  find  St.  Paul 
treating  so  unjust  an  attempt,  to  undermine  his 
credit,  and  to  introduce  amongst  his  converts  a 
doctrine  which  he  had  uniformly  reprobated,  in 
terms  of  great  asperity  and  indignation.  And 
in  order  to  refute  the  suspidonswhich  had  been 
raised  conoeming  the  fidelity  of  his  teaching, 
as  weH  as  to  assert  the  independency  and  di- 
vine original  of  his  mission,  we  find  him  ap- 
pealing to  the  history  of  his  conversion,  to  his 
conduct  under  it,  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
conferred  with  the  apostles  when  he  met  with 
them  at  Jerusalem :  alleging,  that  so  far  was 
his  doctrine  from  being  derived  from  them,  or 
they  from  exercising  any  superiority  over  him, 
that  they  had  simply  assented  to  what  he  had 
already  preached  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and 
which  preachingwos  communicated  not  by  them 
to  him,  but  by  himself  to  them  ;  that  he  had 
maintained  the  Hberty  of  the  Gentile  church, 
by  opposing,  upon  one  occasion,  an  apostle  to 
the  face,  when  the  timidity  of  his  behaviour 
seemed  to  endanger  it ;  that  from  the  first,  that 
all  along,  that  to  that  hour,  he  had  constantly 
resisted  the  claims  of  Judaism ;  and  that  the 
persecutions  which  he  daily  underwent,  at  the 
hands  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
whichhe  bore  in  his  person  the  marks  andscars, 
might  have  been  avoided  by  him,  if  he  had 
eoosented  to  employ  his  labours  in  bringing, 
throoi^  the  medium  of  Christianity,  oonveru 
over  to  the  Jewish  institution,  for  then  '^  would 
the  offenoe  of  the  cross  have  ceased."  Now  an 
impostor  who  had  forged  the  epistle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  St.  Paul's  authority  in  the 
dispute,  which,  as  hath  been  observed,  is  the 
oxdy  credible  motive  that  qm/be  assi^ed  for 
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the  f<^g«ry,  Bi^t  have  taade  the  aposde  deu 
jirer  his  opinionupon  the  sufc^feet,  fai  stroi^ttBd 
decisive  terms,  or  might  have  put  hit  name  to 
a  train  of  reaeoning  and  ai^unientatieii  upon 
that  side  of  the  question  which  die  impottixre 
was  inteBd9d  to  reoommend*  I  ean  fdlow  the 
possibility  of  such  a  scheme  as  that.  But  fvr 
a  writer,  with  this  purpose  in  view^  to  feign  a 
eeries  of  transactions  supposed  to  have  ^xiMed 
amongst  the  Christians  of  Odatia,  and  Aen  tfo 
eounterfeit  expressiODS  of  anger  and  resentment 
excited  by  these  tnmnctionss  to  make  the 
apostle  travel  bade  into  his  own  histery,  ami 
into  a  recital  of  variobs  passages  of  his  life, 
•ome  indeed  directly,  but  others  oUiqnely,  and 
others  even  dbseufidy  htering  upon  the  pdhit 
in  question  «  in  a  word,  to  sabetitute  namtf  ve 
ior  alignment,  ex^tulation  and  complaint  for 
dogmatic  positions  and  oontniversial  rdssoning, 
in  a  writing  preperly  oohuroversial,  akid  of, 
which  the  slim  and  design  was  to  support  one 
aide  of  a  mudi  agitated  question — is  aaaediod 
•o  intricale,  and  so  unlika  the  methods  pnrmedi 
by  all  other  iraposton,  as  to  vrqtriri  very  iku 
fgnat  proo£i  of  imposition  to  induofe  11$  to  he^ 
UeivB  it  to  bfico^ 

Ko.n. 

In  this  noBBber  I  shall  endearoar  to  pmve, 

1.  That  the  Epiatle  to  theOalatiani,  and  the 
Acu  of  the  Apostles,  wen  written  witkoat  any 
fiOmnunicatioB  with  each  otnftr* 

2.  That  ^Epistle,  though  written  wtthont 
any  oommnnSoaiiion  with  the  history^  by  reei- 
jtal,  implication,  or  reference,  been  teitittkoay 
to  many  of  the  facts  contained  in  It. 

1.  TheEpiadeaadtheA^sef  theAposdes 
were  written  witibout  any  eommuiication  with 
aacSi  other. 

To  judg^  of  thia  pointy  we  must  eunnlne 
esages  in  each,  which  describe  die  same 
transacdon ;  for^  if  the  anchor  of  either  writ- 
ing  derived  his  informadon  from  the  aooonnt 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  other,  when  heOame 
to  speak  of  the  same  tnuisacdon,he  would  follow 
that  account.  The  history  of  St.  Paul,  at  Da. 
masoQS,  as  read  in  die  Acts,  andasrefemed  to 
by  the  Epistle,  fenas  an  instance  of  this  sort 
According  to  the  Acts,  Paul  (afeer  hii  coaver- 
aion)  was  certain  days  with  die  **  disciples 
which  were  at  Dvuascas.  A^  straightway 
he  preadied  Ghrist  in  die  synagogues,  thuthe 
is  the  Son  of  Ood.  But  all  that  beaidhimw«re 
amaaed,  and  said.  Is  not  this  he  which  destroy- 
ed them  iriiicfa  called  on  this  nabie  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  came  hither  fer  diat  intent,  that  he 
might  bring  thaoi  boand  unto  tlie  chief  priests? 
But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strengiSi,  con- 
founding  die  Jews  which  were  at  0unaiQttB, 
proving  that  dni  is  vary  Christ.  And  after 
v4iat  many  days  were  infilled,  die  Jews  took 
counsel  to  kill  him.  But  their  kyingawiSt  was 
known  of  Saul;  and  they  watched  die  gates 
day  and  night  to  kill  him.  Then  the  disdples 
took  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the 


wWlnabadcec.  And  when  ddnl  WUi_ 
to.Jentsalesn,  heassay^  tojotnfafiueelftdtfae 
diodples.*'    Acts,  chap.  is.  I9-..20. 

Aooording  to  the  Epistle,  ^«  Wheb  it  pleased 
Ond,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother^ 
wonib,  and  eailed  me  by  his  grsM,  to  i«v«d  hia 
own  Son  in  me,  tliat  I  might  preadi  him  ttneng 
the  heathen,  immediately  I  conierrM  not  with 
iesh  and  blood,  neither  wvnt  I  up  lo  Jerasa- 
hsiD  to  them  which  were  apostles  before  me ; 
but  I  went  into  Arabia,  andi^tumsd  again  to 
Damasciui  then,  after  three  years,  I  went  up 
to  Jerusalem.** 

Beside  dm  difference  observable  in  the  tenm 
and  general  complexion  of  these  two  acooonta, 
^  the  journey  into  Arabia,*'  mentioned  in  the 
epistle,  and  omitted  in  the  history,  affords  full 
proof  that  there  existed  no  correspondence  be- 
tween these  writers.  If  the  narradve  in  the 
Acts  had  been  made  up  from  the  Episde,  it  ia 
impossible  that  this  journey  should  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence;  if  the  Epistle  had  been 
coreposed  out  of  what  the  author  had  iead  of 
St  Paul's  history  in  the  Acts,  it  is  nnaoooun* 
uBble  iShat  it  ahooU  hare  been  Inserted*. 

The  journey  to  Jerusalem  lelifted  in  ilM  ae- 
cond  chapter  of  tin  Epiede  (**  then,  fourtaen 
years  after,  I  went  up  agafai  to  Jatiualem  ;**) 
supplies  another  axampla  of  the  Mime  kind. 
Eidar  dds  was  die  foumey  deacribed  in  the 
fifteenth  doipter  of  the  Acta,  when  Pan!  and 
Barnabaa  were  sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusa- 
lem^ «D  eonsok  the  apostles  and  ^ers  upon 
the  qaasthm  of  die  Gendle  converts;  oritwat 
some  lenmey  of  which  the  history  dees  not 
take  nodoe.  If  the  first  opinion  be  foBowed, 
the  discrapaneyin  the  VWi  accounts  is  sooon* 
sideraUe,  that  it  is  not  without  diffiteolty  they 
can  be  adapted  to  the  same  transacdon :  so 
that  upon  this  supposition,  there  is  no  place 
for  auspeodng  that  the  wri«ef«  were  guided  or 
assisted  by  each  odier.  If  die  hitter  opinion 
be  preferred,  we  liave  diea  a  journey  to  Jerosa^ 
lem,  and  a  conference  with  the  principal  mem- 
ben  of  die  church  there,  circomstantiidly  re- 
lated in  the  Episde,  and  eadrriy  omitted  in 
the  Acts ;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  repeat  die 
observation,  which  we  before  made,  Oat  the 
omission  of  so  material  a  feet  in  die  history  is 
inexpiteBible^  if  the  historian  had  read  the  Epis- 
de ;  and  that  the  hiserdon  of  ft  in  the  E|H8- 
tle,  if  the  writer  derived  his  Infermadon  from 
the  history,  is  not  less  so. 

St  Peter's  visit  to  Andooh,dnring  #hidi  die 
dispute  aniBe  between  him  and  St  Paul,  fa  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

If  w«  oeDDeet,  with  then  instances,  die  ge- 

»  N.  B.  Tbs  Act!  oftbe  ApoMHdmplTinlbnB  asfbat 
St  Fkid  left  Dnuucutin  Older  to  go  to  Jcnudem,  **«C 
ter  many  dars  wereiUUmedV  If  any  one  doubt  wbetber 
the  wotdi  *^ttan7  days**  oould  be  intended  to  exprew  a 
period  which  iiududcd  a  term  of  dirae  yean,  be  inll  find 
a  complete  instance  of  the  tame  pbtue  uaed  with  the 
same  latitiide  In  the  first  book  of  Kingi,  chap.  xl.  SB,  9BL 
**  And  fihiiaei  dwelt  at  Jeraadcn  MM^staM  .*  and  It 
came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  arw  ifearh  tMt  mo  Of  the 
serronti  of  S^ei  xm  i^waj.  *• 
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Deal  obMrTBtkNi^  Ihat  noiorotilif  qui  4lse». 
Ter  the  imall«(  tnoe  o£  tranacriptioii  or  imU 
uxum  either  in  Uuo^  or  wcxrdt,  we  shaU  be 
fiiHy  satufied  in  this  part  of  our  case;  o&me- 
ly,  that  the  two  iwoi^  be  the  fjicta  oontain- 
ed  in  them  true  or  &be>  come  to  our  hands^ 
firom  independent  sooroeii 

Seoondly,  I  say  that  the  epistle^  thus  prof- 
ed  to  have  been  written  widunit  any  omnmiL. 
nication  with  the  history,  bears  testimony  to 
a  great  variety  of  partiwilars  contained  in  the 
history. 

1.  St.  PanI,  in  the  early  part  of  hSs  life,  had 
addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  re* 
llgioD,  and  was  distitnguished  by  his  aeal  for 
the  institution  and  for  the  traditioiis  whii^ 
had  been  inoorpoimted  with  it.  Upon  this  part 
of  hia  character  the  history  idakss  St.  Paul 
apeak  thus :  ^'  I  am  verily  a  man  which  am  a 
Jew,  bom  hi  Tarsus^  a  dty  of  Cilicla,  yet 
brooJi^t  np  in  this  dtjr  at  the  feet  of  Gama* 
iiel,  and  taught  aooordmff  to  the  perfest  man^ 
ner  of  the  Uw  of  the  iktoers ;  and  was  aea- 
loue  towaids  Ood,  aa  ye  ail  are  this  day.*' 
Acta,  diap.  sdL  & 

The  efsstle  as  as  follows  t  **  I  profited  in  the 
Jews*  rdigion  above  many  my  equals  in  mine 
own  nation,  being  more  eaodedingly  aealousof 
the  traditions  of  my  iathers.*'   Chap.  L  14. 

S.  8u  Paul,  before  his  oodversion,  had  been 
m  fierce  persecutorof  the  new  sect.  '^Aafor 
Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  diurdi ;  entering 
into  every  house,  and,  haling  men  and  wo- 
men, committed  them  to  prison.*'  Acts,  chap. 
viiL  3. 

This  is  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  as  delivtered 
in  the  Acts :  in  the  redtal  of  his  own  history 
in  the  epistle,  ^^  Ye  have  heard,"  says  he^  ^  of 
my  conversation  in  times  past  in  the  Jews'  t^ 
lijg^on,  how  that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted 
the  church  of  God."    Chap,  i  13. 

3.  St.  Paul  was  miraculously  oonverted  on 
his  way  to  Damascus.  '^  And  as  he  joomev- 
ed  he  came  near  to  Damascus :  and  suddemy 
there  shined  round  about  him  a  light  from  hea- 
ven ;  and  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a 
voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  perse* 
cutest  thou  me  P  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou, 
Lord  ?  And  the  Iiord  aaid,  I  am  Jesus,  whom 
thou  persecutest ;  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pridU.  And  he,  tremblii^  andas- 
tonished,  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  lae 
to  do?"  Acts,  chap.  ix.  3—6.  With  these 
compare  the  epistle,  chap.  i.  1&^17  i  ^  When 
it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  mi|^t  preach  him 
among  the  heathen ;  immediatdy  I  confisrred 
not  with  Beshand  blood,  ndther  went  I  up  to 
Jerusalem,  to  them  ihat  were  apostles  before 
me ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia,  and  retunied 
again  unto  Damascus.*' 

In  this  quotation  from  the  epistle,  I  delifto 
it  to  be  remarked  how  inddentally  it  appears, 
that  the  afEsir  passed  at  Dumtucut*    In  what 


nuiy  be  called  the  dbeCt  part  cf  the  account, 
no  mention  Is  made  of  the  place  of  his  oonveru 
don  at  aU :  a  casual  e]q>ressia(i  at  the  enc^ 
and  an  expression  brought  in  for  a  different 
purpose,  alone  iixes  it  to  have  been  at  Damas*- 
cus ;  *^  I  recurotod  agftib  to  Damesous."  No. 
thing  can  be  more  like  slmplidty  and  undcu 
dgnedness  than  this  is.  It  also  draws  the 
agreement  between  the  two  quotations  some^ 
what  doser,  to  observe  that  they  both  state 
St.  Paul  to  have  preadied  the  gospd  imme* 
diately  upon  his  call  <  ^'  And  straightway  he 
preijched  Cbfcist  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God."  Acts,  ebap.  iz.  20. «« When 
it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I 
might  preach  hhn  aniong  the  heathen,  imme- 
dtatdy  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood." 
GaL  diap.  L  16. 

4.  The  course  of  the  ^K»tle*s  tnvds  after 
his  cobverdon  was  this  4  He  went  from  Da* 
masctta  tc  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  in^ 
to  Syx^  and  GiUda.  '^  At  Damascus  the  dis- 
d|des  took  him  by  ni^t,  and  let  him  down 
by  the  Wall  in  a  basket ;  and  when  Saul  was 
come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to  join  himsdf 
to  the  diedples.*'  Acts,  du^p.  ix.  26.  After, 
wards,  ^*  when  the  brediren  knew  the  conspi- 
racy fcnned  against  him  at  Jerusalem,  they 
brotm^t  him  down  to  CsBsarea,  and  sent  him 
fcrdi  to  Tarsus,  a  dty  in  Cilicia."  Chap.  is. 
SOL  In  the  Epistle,  St.  Paol  gives  the  fol*. 
lowing  brief  account  of  his  proceedings  within 
the  same  period  i  ^*  After  three  years  I  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with 
hhn  fifteen  days  i  afterwards  I  olme  into  the 
regions  of  Syria  and  Cilida.".  The  history  had 
told  us  that  Paul  passed  £ram  Cvsarea  to  Taiw 
sul  t  if  he  took  his  journey  by  land,  it  would 
carry  him  through  Syria  into  Cilida;  and  he 
would  come,  after  his  vidt  at  Jerusalem,  ^' into 
the  itgiena  of  Syria  and  COida,"  in  the  very 
order  hi  whidi  he  mentions  them  in  the  epistlfr 
This  suppoddon  of  his  going  from  Casamto 
Tarsus,  ^  landf  dears  up  also  another  pdnl. 
It  acdmnU  for  whet  St.  Paul  says  in  the  same 
place  coooeming  the  churches  of  Judeat  *^  Af- 
terwards I  cathe  mto  die  regions  taf  Syria  and 
Cilida,  and  was  unknown  by  face  unto  the 
churdies  of  Jildea,  whidi  were  in  Christ :  but 
th0y  bad  heard  only  that  he  whidi  persecuted 
us  in  times  past,  now  preacheth  the  faith,  which 
once  he  destroyed ;  imd  they  gbrified  God  in 
me."  Upon  whidi  passage  I  observe,  first, 
that  what  is  here  said  of  the  churches  of  Judea, 
is  spdun  in  cbnnezion  with  his  journey  into 
die  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilida.  Secondly,  theft 
the  pesK^  itself  has  little  dgnificancy,  and 
that  the  ooimsadon  is  uiezplicable,  unless  St. 
Paul  went  through  Judea*  (thoo^  probably 


•  Dc  Doddridge  tboagfat  thftt  the 
ttoned  WM  not  th«  celebrated  dty  of  that 


upon  the 
tne  bor. 


lien  of^rrie,  wScL  Uei  In  a  much  more&wctline  fiwm 

Jenuakm  to  Tenue  than  the  other.    The  objection  to 

Dr.  Ben«on  remark^  it,  that  Caeaica,  without  any 
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hy  a  katty  Journey  aft  the  time  tihat  lie  came  into 
-cIm  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilida.  Suppose'liim 
to  have  pawed  by  btxhd  fiHMn  Ccesarea  to  Tarsus, 
ali  this,  as  hath  been  observed,  would  lie  pre- 
cisely true. 

5.  Barnabas  was  \fith  St.  Paul  at  Antioch. 
**  Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus,  for  to 
«eek  Said  ;  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he 
l>rought  him  unto  Antioch.  And  it  came  to 
pu»  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled  them- 
eelves  ^vith  the  church.**  Acts,  duip.  xi.  -25, 
i!6.  Again,  and  upon  another  occasion, ''  they 
(Paul  and  Barnabas)  sailed  to  Antiech :'  and 
there  they  continued  a  long  time  with  the  dis- 
cqdes.**    €hap.  xiv.  26. 

Now  what  says  theepisde  ?  '<  When  Peter 
was  come  to  Antiech,  I  withstood  him  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed ;  and  the 
other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  with  him  (  in- 
somuch that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away 
with  their  dissimulation.*'  Chap,  iu  11.  13. 
-  6.  The  stated  residence  of  the  apostles  was 
at  Jerusalem.  ^^  At  that  time  there  was  a  great 
persecution  against  the  church  which  was  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria, 
«Koept  the  apostles.**  ^cts,  chap.Tiii.  1.  ^^They 
(the  Christians  at  Antioch)  determined  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
unto  the  apostles  and  elders,  altout  this  ques- 
tion.** Acts,  diap.  XV.  2. — ^^Vith  these  ac- 
OMmts  agrees  the  declaration  in  the  epistle : 
^^  Neitlier  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them 
which  were  apostles  before  4ne,**  diap.  i.  17  : 
for  this  dedaration  implies,  or  rather  assumes 
it  to  be  known,  that  Jeriisalem  was  the  pboe 
where  the  apostles  were  to  be  met  with. 

7.  There  were  ^t  Jerusalem  two  apostles, 
or  at  least  two  eminent  members  of  the  church, 
<if  tlie  name  of  James.  This  is  directly  inferred 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  in  the  se- 
cond verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  relates  the 
•death  of  James,  the  brother  of  John ;  and  yet 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  history,  records  a  speech  delivered 
hy  James  in  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  and 
aiders.  It  is  also  strongly  implied  by  the  form 
4»f  expression  used  in  the  epistle:  ^'  Otlier  apos- 
ties  saw  I  none,  save  James,  the  Lord*s  brother  ;** 
i,  e.  to  distinguish  him  from  Jcunes  the  brother 
of  John. 

To  us  who  have  been  long  conversant  in  the 
Christian  history,  as  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  these  points  are  obvious  and  fa- 
miliar^  nor  do  we  readily  apprehend  any  great- 
er AiSitialty  in  making  them  appear  in  a  letter 
purporting  to  Jtuive  been  written  by  St.  Paul, 
than  there  is  in  introducing  them  into  a  modem 
sermon.  •  But,  tfi  judge  coi^ectly  of  the  ttrga- 
ment  before  us,  we  must  discharge  this  know, 
ledge  from  our  thouglits.  M^e  must  propose 
to  ourselves  the  sitiuition  of  an  author  who  sat 
down  to  the  writing  of  the  epistle  without 
^ving  seen  the  history;  and  then  the  concur- 
fences  we  have  deduced  will  be  deemed  of  im- 


portanoe.  They  will  at  lent  lie  taken  for  Mpa. 
rate  confirmations  of  the  several  facts,  and  not 
only  of  these  particular  fiM^ts,  but  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  history. 

For,  vrht  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  oorro- 
borative  testimony  which  prevmls  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  which  prevails  only  because  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  it  is  a  useful  guide  to 
truth  ?  A  principal  witness  in  a  cause  delivers 
his  aooount :  his  narrative,  in  certain  parts  of 
it,  is  oonfijmedby  wiuiesses  who  are  c^ed  af- 
terwards. The  credit  derived  from  their  tes- 
timony belongs  not  only  to  the  particular  cir. 
cumstanoes  m  which  the  auxiliary  witnesses 
agree  with  the  principal  witness,  hut  in  some 
measure  to  the  wholejof  his  evidence ;  because 
it  is  improbable  that  accident  or  fiction  should 
draw  a  line  which  touched  upon  truth  in  so 
many  points. 

In  like  manner,  if  two  records  be  produc- 
ed, manifesUy  independent,  that  is,  manifestly 
written  without  any  participation  of  intelli* 
genoe,  an  agreement  between  them,  even  in 
few  and  slight  circumstances  (especially  if  from 
the  different  nature  and  design  of  the  writ- 
ings, few  points  only  of  agreement,  and  those 
incidental,  could  be  expected  to  occur,)  would 
add  a  sensible  weight  to  the  authority  of  both, 
in  every  part  of  their  contents. 

The  same  rule  is  applicaUe  to  history,  with 
at  least  as  much  reason  as  any  other  species  of 
evidence.' 

Na  IIL 

But  although  the  references  to  various  par- 
ticulars  in  the  epistle,  compared  with  the  direct 
aooount  of  the  same  particulars  in  the  history, 
afford  a  considerable  proof  of  the  truth,  not 
only  of  these  particulars  but  of  the  narrative 
which  contains  them ;  yet  they  do  not  show, 
it  will  be  said,  that  the  epistle  written  by  St. 
Paul  e  for  admitting,  (what  seems  to  have  been 
proved,)  duit  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had 
no  recourse  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  yet 
many  of  the  facts  referred  to,such  as  St.  Paul's 
miraculous  conversion,  his  change  from  a  viru- 
lent persecutor  to  an  indefatigable  preacher, 
his  labours  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  his  seal 
for  the  liberties  of  the  Gentile  churdi,  were  so 
notorious  as  to  occur  readily  to  the  mind  of 
any  Christian,  who  should  dioose  to  personate 
his  charaoter,and  counterfeit  his  name ;  it  was 
only  to  write  what  every  body  knew.  Now  I 
think  that  this  supposition— viz.  that  the  epis- 
tle was  composed  upon  general  information, 
and  the  general  publicity  of  the  facts  alluded 
to,and  that  the  author  did  no  more  than  weave 
into  his  work  what  the  common  fame  of  the 
Christian  church  had  reported  to  his  cars  ii 
repelled  by  the  particularity  of  the  redtals  and 
references.  Thu  particularity  is  observable  in 
the  foUowing  instances,  in  perusing  ^vliich,  I 
desire  the  reader  to  reflect,  whetlier  they  ex- 
hibit  the  language  of  a  man  who  had  nothing 
but  general  reputation  to  proceed  upon,  or  oi 
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m  inan  mctadlf  fpeddng  of  fiimaelf  axid  of  bis 
own  history,  and  consequently  of  things  con- 
earning  wfedch  he  possessed  a  dear,  intimate, 
and  drcamstantial  knowledge. 

1.  The  history,  in  giving  an  aoooont  of  St. 
Paid  alter  his  eonversion,  relates,  ^  that,  af- 
ter many  days,'*  efieeting,  by  the  aisistanre  of 
tlM  diacSpieB,  his  escape  from  Damascus,  **  he 
pvooeeded  to  Jerusalem.'^  Acta,  chap.  ix.  26. 
The  epiatIe,speakingof  the  same  period,  makes 
St.  Fsul  say,  that  *^  he  went  i»to  Arabia,*'  that 
W  jstamed  again  to  Damascus,  that  after  three 
jsan  he  went  up  toJenualem.  Chap.i.  17, 18. 

2.  The  history  relates,  that  when  Saul  was 
eome  from  Damascus,  ^  he  was  with  the  dis- 
ciples coming  in  and  going  out.**  Acts,  chap. 
is.  28.  The  epistle^  describing  the  lame  Jour. 
ney,  tells  us,  *^  that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  see  Peter;  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days.'' 
Chap.i.  1& 

3.  The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  was 
cnme  to  Jerusalem,  ^'  Barnabas  took  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  apostles.  Acts,  chap.  iz. 
27-  The  epistle,  '^  that  be  saw  Peter ;  but 
other  of  the  apostles,  saw  he  none,  save  James, 
the  Lord's  brother.*'    Chap.  L  19. 

Now  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  historian 
ddivers  his  account  in  general  terms,  as  of 
fiu^  to  which  he  was  not  present.  The  per. 
son  who  is  the  subject  of  that  account,  when 
ht  comes  to  speak  of  these  facts  himself,  par. 
ticularises  time,  names,  and  drcumstanoes. 

4.  The  like  notation  of  places,  persons,  and 
dates,  is  met  with  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul*s 
jonmeytoJerusalem,  given  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  epistle.  It  was  fourteen  years  after 
his  conversion ;  it  was  in  company  with  Bar. 
aahas  and  Titus ;  it  was  then  that  he  met 
with  James,  Cephas,  and  John ;  it  was  then 
abo  that  it  was  agreed  amongst  them,  that 
they  should  go  Co  the  drcumcision,  and  he 
«mto  the  Gentiles. 

5.  The  dispute  with  Peter,  whibh  occupies 
the  seqod  of  the  second  chapter,  is  marked 
with  the  same  particularity.  It  was  at  An- 
tioch;  it  was  after  certain  came  from  James ; 
it  was  whilst  Barnabas  was  there,  who  was 
carried  away  by  their  diasimubition.  These  ex. 
maofleB  negative  the  insinuation,  that  the  epis- 
tle prsaenta  nothing  but  indefinite  allusions  to 
public  £Mts. 

No.  IV. 

*  Chap.  iv.  11—18.  ^  1  wm  afraid  of  yon, 
lest  I  have  bestowed  npoh  you  labour  in  vain, 
brethren,  I  beseedi  you,  be  as  I  am,  for  I  am 
as  ye  are.  Ye  have  not  injured  me  at  alL  Ye 
know  how,  throufrfi  inlirmity  of  the  flesh,  I 
preached  the  gospMunto  you  at  Uie  first;  and 
my  temptoHm,  ttkkh  teat  in  the  flethy  ye  des- 
pised not,  nior  rejected  i  but  veceived  me  asan 
angd  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Where 
ie  then  the  bloMedness  you  spake  of  ?  for  I  bear 


have  given  them  iinto  me.'  I  am  therefore  be- 
come your  enemy,  because  I  tell  you  the 
truth?" 

With  diis  passage  compare  2  Cor.  chap,  xli* 
1 — 9 :  *^  It  is  not  expedient  for  me,  doubtless, 
to  ^ory ;  I  will  come  to  vinous  and  reveb- 
tions  of  the  Lord.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ 
above  fourteen  years  ago,  (whether  in  the  body 
I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body^  I 
cannot  tell ;  God  knoweth ;)  such  a  one  waa 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven :  and  I  knew 
such  a  man,  (whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of 
the  body  I  cannot  tell,  God  knoweth,)  how 
that  he  was  caughtnp  into  Paradise,  and  heard 
unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter.  Of  such  a  one  will  I  glory, 
yet  of  myself  will  I  not  glory,  but  injnine  in- 
firmities :  for,  though  I  would  desire  to  glory, 
I  shall  sot  be  a  fixu ;  for  I  will  say  the  truth. 
But  now  I  forbear,  lest  any  man  should  think 
of  me  above  that  which  he  seeth  me  to  be,  or 
that  he  heareth  of  me.  And  lest  I  should  lie 
exalted  above  measure,  through  the  abundance 
of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a 
thorn  in  ihejiethy  themetttnggr  of  Salanto  buf- 
fet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure. 
For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice, 
that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  he  said 
unto  me,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for 
my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. 
Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in 
my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  '^  the  temp- 
tation which  was  in  the  flesh,'*  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians,  and  *^  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  the  messengnfr  of  Satan  to  buflet 
him,'*  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, were  intended  to  denote  the  same  thing. 
Either,  therefore,  it  was  what  we  pretend  it 
to  have  been,  the  same  person  in  both,  allud- 
ing,  as  the  occasion  led  him,  to  some  bodily  in- 
finnity  under  which  he  laboured ;  that  is,  we 
are  reading  the  real  letters  of  a  real  apostle  ^' 
or,  it  was  that  a  sophist,  who  had  seen  the  cir- 
cumstance  in  one  episUe,  contrived,  for  the 
sake  of  correspondency,  to  bring  it  into  an- 
other ;  or,  lastly,  it  was  a  dreumstance  in  St. 
Paul's  personal  condition,  supposed  to  be  well 
known  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  epistle 
Iflcely  te  fall ;  and  for  that  reason,  intro- 
duced into  a  writing  designed  to  bear  his  name. 
I  have  extracted  the  quotations  at  length,  in 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  mention  of  this 
particular  comes  in,  in  each;  because  that 
judgment,  I  think,  will  acquit  the  author  of 
the  epistle  of  the  charge  of  having  stodioosly 
inserted  it,  either  with  a  view  of  producing  an 
apparent  agreement  between  them,  or  for  any 
Other  purpose  whatever. 

The  context,  by  which  the  dreumstance  be- 
fore us  is  introduced,  is  in  the  two  places  to- 


you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  tally  different,  and  without  any  mark  of  imi. 
would  have  fucked  out  your  own  eyes  and  |tation :  yet  in  both  places  does  the  circurn* 
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8tAAO0  rf«  atotly  «lid  aatanHy  out  of  the  000^ 
text,  end  tibat  eontezt  from  the  timia  of 
thonght  carried  on  In  the  ejnstle. 

The  £^isde  to  the  QehiriaB^  f rMi  <he  be- 
giBBf  Bg  to  the  end,  nine  In  a  Btiain  of  angry 
comiilBtnt  of  their  dcfeofcfam  fttrnt  ihe  apoMle, 
and  fttat  the  prinoiplei  frhhfli  he  hAd  tanght 
theoiw  It  waavtry  natural  to  oontraat  with  thii 
dondnet,  thto  ^feal  wi&  irhiA  they  had  onoe  re. 
oeived  hira ;  and  it  was  not  lew  io  10  mention, 
aa  a  ^rdof  of  their  fifanner  diipOcitioa  towardi 
him^  the  indttlgenee  tvhidi^  arhibt  he  area 
amobgBt  them)  they  had  riiovn  to  his  Inlkmi. 
ty; «' My  temptation  which  wielttlhefled>,7lB 
de^idsftd  flots  net  verjeeted,  bbt  xaodTed  meaa 
anai«tfofOod,e7enasGhriitJerai.  Where 
Is  then  the  Uesietoessyoakpike  oC;"  i  dk  tim 
benediGtbns  whkh  you  bestowed  upon  me  T 
^  for  I  bear  yon  vetiord,  that)  if  it  had  been 
possible,  ye  wonld  harephidced  oat  yourown 
eyes,  and  hare  giTen  them  to  an.** 

In  the  two  i|>ist]eB  to  the  OorintUan*,  ee. 
pecially  in  the  second,  we  have  the  apostle 
ooatending  with  oartain  teachers  in  Corinth^ 
wiio  had  fbrmed  a  party  m  diat  chnrdi  againait 
him.  To  ▼indioate  Ins  p6nonal  attthoritr,  as 
w^  as  the  dignity  and  orsdit  of  his  ministry 
amongst  them,  ha  talus  oocaaion  Hmt  not  witib.- 
out  apolbgning  rejpeatedly  for  uie  foUy^  that 
is  for  tiie  indoDonim  of  pronoondng  his  own 
panegyric*,)  to  Aieet  his  adveraaiite  in  their 
boasdngs :  **  Whemnaoever  any  is  bold,  (I 
speak  foolishly,)  I  am  bold  alto»  Are  they 
Hebrews  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  so 
amL  Aretheytheaeedof  AbrahaU?  soam 
I.  AretheylJieminiaterief  Christ?  (I speak 
as  a  fool,)  I  am  mora  i  in  laboats  mors  abun- 
dant, in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more 
frB({uent,  in  deaths  oft.'*  Being  led  to  the 
aul^ect,  he  goes  on,  as  was  natural,  to  recount 
his  triiJs  and  dsngpani  his  incessant  cares  and 
labours  in  the  Christian  misdon.  Fttnn  the 
preofii  whf di  he  had  given  of  his  aeal  and  a<^ 
tinty  in  the  servioe  of  Christ,  he  passes  (and 
that  with  the  same  view  of  establishing  his 
daim  to  be  considered  as  ^'  not  a  whit  behind 
the  very  dbiefost  of  the  apostles,*')  to  the  vi- 
sions and  revelations  which  from  thne  to  time 
had  beenyOudisafod  tohim.  And  then«  by  a 
-cloie  and  easy  connexion^  oolnes  in  the  men- 
tion Of  his  infirmity :  *^  Iiest  I  should  be  es* 
altedf"  eays  he,  **  above  measure^  throu^  the 
abundaaob  of  revdationa,  there  was  given  to 
me  a  thcwn  in  the  6esh,  the  messei^ser  of  Sa- 
tan  to  buflfet  me.*' 

Thus  then,  in  both  epistles,  the  notiee  of 
his  infirmity  is  suited  to  the  ptaoe  in  whidi  it 
is  found.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiani, 
the  trtdn  of  thou^t  draws  up  to  the  drcom- 

•  "Would  to  Ood  TOO  would  tacir  with  aw  a  llllietB 
my  IbUr,  and  Indeed  beu  with  met  Cbafik  xL  1. 

^  That  which  I  apeak,  I  ipeak  It  not  after  the  LonL 
but  M  ft  were  fbfdiiihly,  U>  thk  oonldenos  of  txiMtteg.** 

"  I  am  become  a  fool  in  glotring :  ye  have  conpcDed 
me."  Clwpk  xiL  IL 


sMaoehya  ff^pUhf^lipMBiBMidte.  In  thia 
epistle^  it  ktaigilested  by  thd  aal^^aiidee. 
casion  of  the  ^tle  itself.  Which  obeOrva- 
tion  we  offer  as  an  irgmdekit  to  prove  diet  it 
is  not,  in  either  epistles  a  dronmstamse  indbs- 
trioual]^  btought  forward  for  the  sake  of  pao* 
euiing  oredit  to  an  unposture. 

A  reader  win  be  taught  to  perbeivi*  dm  forOa 
of  this  aigtament,  who  shiU  attempt  to  intra* 
dace  a  pieeii  dzoumslBUoe  into  the  body  of  a 
writing.  T6  do  this  without  hbrtq^ttoea^  or 
without  betraying  marks  of  design  In  the  tna* 
sitlon,  reqiuires,  he  will  find,  mora  art  than  he 
expected  to  be  neceeaarr^  certaiidy  mora  than 
any  oile  can  believe  to  have  been  eaewlsed  in 
the  taompoftition  of  these  epistles. 

No.y. 

Chap.  !▼.  39.    «<  But  ae  then  ha  that  wai 

bom  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  wai 
bom  after  the  spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.** 

Chap.  ▼.  11.  *^  And  I,  brethren,  If  I  yet 
pteach  drouttdaion^  why  do  I  yet  suifbr  per* 
aesbtion?    Then  Is  the  offence  of  the croei 


Chap.  tI.  17*  ^Ffoih  henceforth,  let  no 
man  troubfe  me^  fer  I  bear  in  my  body  the 
maiks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Fram  theos  several  teats,  it  h  apparent  that 
the  peztecotions  which  our  apostle  had  nnder- 
gone,  were  from  the  hands  or  by  the  Inatiga* 
tion  of  the  Jews;  diat  it  was  not  fer  pteach^ 
ing  Christianity  in  opposition  to  heothanlam, 
but  it  was  for  preaching  it  as  distiaat  from  Joa 
daism,  that  he  had  brought  upon  hhasdf  die 
sufferings  which  had  attended  his  minbtrft 
And  Uiis  repreaentation  peribotly  cohiridel 
with  that  which  reeulta  from  the  detail  of  8lk 
Paul'a  history,  as  delivered  In  the  Aetb.  At 
Antiodi)  in  Piddfas  the  "^wocd  of  the  Lord 
was  pabUsfaed  throttghaut  all  the  regioa :  but 
the  JewB  tiirred  up  the  devout  and  hoaioiuaUe 
women  and  the  diief  tnen of  the dty,aad  lais- 
edpenecution  against  Panl  and  Barnabae,  and 
expelled  them  out  of  didr  ooaala."*-(AoC8, 
ch^  3diL  00.)  Not  long  aftei^  at  IconlBm^ 
^*  agreat  mnlmude  of  the  Jews  aadiko  of  the 
Qieeka  believed « bat  the  waAdieeiiy  JMavslir». 
red  up  the  Gentilee,  and  made  thdrmindi  aril 
affected  against  the  btatfaren.*'  (<^s^  ain 
1,  2.)  ^*  At  Lyatra  there  came  certejn  Jewp 
from  Antiodi  and  loonium,  who  perauaded  the 
people ;  and  having  atoned  Paul,  drew  him 
out  Of  the  dty,  enppodng  he  had  been  daed." 
(Chap.  ziy.  19.)  The  aame  enmity,  and  from 
the  tame  quairfeer,  oar  apostle  eapnrianoed  la 
Geeeoei  »AtTheaBaleiiica,eome0fthem(tha 
Jew%)  bdieved,  and  oonaarted  With  F»ul  and 
Silas :  and  Of  the  devout  Orecfcs  a  great  mnl- 
titude,aadof  thediiefwemannotafewi  bui 
tike  JewiOAdkbaemduM^  moved  with  envyi 
took  unto  them  eelrttin  lewd  foUewB  of  the  ba* 
ser  sort,  and  gathered  a  company,  and  set  all 
the  dty  in  an  uproar,  and  asaaalted  the  houae 
of  Jason,  and  sous^t  to  iffiiig  (hem  ottt  tD  the 
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people.^  l^cUy  diap.  zvIL  4,  5.)  Their  per* 
■eeutora  follow  them  to  Berea :  *^  When  the 
Jews  of  ThesaaJonica  had  knowledge  thaK  tha 
word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  Bei«a, 
they  came  thither  also,  and  stirred  up  the  peo- 
ple." rChap  zvii.  1^)  And  lastly  at  Corinth, 
when  Gallio  was  deputy  of  Adiaia,  ^^  iheJewt 
made  insurrection  with  one  aooord  against 
Paul,  and  brought  him  to  the  judgment-aeat>" 
I  think  it  does  not  appear  that  our  apostle  was 
ever  set  upon  by  the  OentileS)  unless  they  were 
first  stirred  up  by  the  Jews,  except  in  two  in. 
atanoes ;  in  both  which  the  persona  who  be- 
gan the  assault  were  immediately  intensted  in 
his  expulsion  from  the  places  Onoe  this  hap- 
pened  at  Philippi,  after  the  cure  of  the  1^- 
thoness :  ^^  When  die  masters  saw  the  hope 
of  thdr  gains  was  gone,  they  caii^t  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  drew  them  into  the  market-plaoe 
nnto  the  mlera.'*  (Chap.xvL  19.)  Andaae- 
oond  time  at  £phe8us,at  the  instanee  of  Deme- 
trius, a  ailvernnith  which  made  silver  shrines 
for  Diana,  ^'  who  called  together  workmen  of 
like  occupation,  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  know  that 
by  this  otift  we  have  €mr  wealdi ;  moreover 
ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  only  at  I^hesus,  but 
almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath 
persuaded  away  much  people,  saying,  that  they 
be  no  gods  which  are  made  with  handss  so 
that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
set  at  nought,  but  also  that  the  tem|de  of  the 
mat  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and 
her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed,  whom 
all  Asia  and  the  world  wonfaippech.*' 

No.  VI. 
I  observe  an  agreement  in  a  somewhat  pe- 
-eoliar  rule  of  Christian  conduct,  as  laid  down 
in  this  epistle,  and  as  ezempfifled  in  the  Se- 
emdEpisdetotlieCorinduans.  Itisnotdie 
Mpelatfon  of  the  same  general  precept,  which 
would  have  been  a  coincidence  of  Uttle  value ; 
-bttt  it  is  the  general  precept  in  one  phms,  and 
4k  application  of  diat  prooept  to  an  actual  oc- 
currence in  the  other.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
-and  fitst  vene  of  this  epistle,  our  apoetle  gires 
1tefonowingdiiecti(mt  <*  Brethren,  if  a  man 
be  overtsaceninafanH.  ye  whidi  are  spiiituaL 
««st4*e  sodi  a  one  in  ths  spirit  of  meekness.*^ 
In  2  Cor.  Chap.  iL  t-^  he  writes  thus : 
^  SniBidBnt  to  such  n  man*'  (the  incestuous 
person  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle,)  ^  is 
this  pnidshment,  whidi  was  infficted  of  many  t 
flo  that,  contrsriwise,  ye  ou^t  rather  to  for- 
-givolnm  and  comfort  hfan,  lest  perhaps  such  a 
^me  should  be  swallowed  up  wi&  over-much 
sorrow;  whemfoie  I  beseech  yon  that  ye  would 
^eonfirm  youf  lOve  towards  him."  I  have  Kttle 
Heubt  but  that  it  was  tin  same  mind  which  dio- 
IMed  lhea«  two  passages. 

No.  VII. 

Our  epistle  goes  farther  than  any  of  St 

PanTs  epistles ;  for  it  avows,  in  direct  terms, 

the  superwssion  of  the  Jewish  law,  as  an  in- 

ftnmwAt  of  salratio%  even  to  the  Jews  thenb- 


sehrei.  Ncft  onSy  w«f!i  ihe  Oendlsft  iSteStxpt 
from  its  ftuthorfty,  btit  eveiilhe  Jewn  wex«  Ho 
longer  either  to  phuA  any  dependency  updtt  il, 
er  consider  thMmv«i  as  Mbject  to  it  on  A  fev 
UffooM  aoooint.  Bef6re  h&ik  camd,  we  werii 
kept  under  the  law,  ihttt  «ip  unto  the  faidk 
whidi  should  afterwards  ba  t^ealed ;  wher^,. 
fore  the  law  was  our  aehOQlmaMtar  to  bring  ub 
unto  Christ,  that  ire  mig:ht  be  jtM^eA  by 
laith ;  but,  after  that  feUh  is  come,  tMorv  nb 
longer  under  A  whaotntaOer:^  (Ch.  iii.  23^ 
25.)  l%is  waa  nindo»btedly  spoken  of  Jews, 
and  to  Jews.  In  like  manner,  chap.  i^.  1-J). 
^«Now  I  say  that  tim  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  4 
cUU,diflbrBth  nothfog  from  a  servant,  though 
he  be  lofd  of  all ;  but  Is  unddr  tutoini  and  go- 
vemort  natil  tim  time  appointed  of  the  fttth^  % 
even  so  we,  when  we  wera  children,  were  in 
bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world ;  but 
vdien  the  AihiMs  of  time  was  oome,  Ood  sent 
£orthfaisSon,madeofawoman,niBde  under  th6 
law,  to  rodtmn  fh^m  UKai  wert  ttnier  Ae  katk 
that  we  night  Mceive  the  adoptiMi  of  sons.'' 
These  pasnges  are  nothing  short  of  a  dedaaiu 
tion,  that  the  obligation  of  iSid  Jewish  few,  con- 
sideredas  a  rdigkws dispensation,  the  effecta 
of  which  were  to  take  pliMe  in  anodier  life,  had 
ceased,  withrespeeteventothe  Jewsthemselves. 
What  then  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  Jew^ 
(for  such  St  Paul  was,)  who  preached  this 
doctrine  ?  To  be  consistent  with  himself^  ei- 
ther he  would  no  longer  oon^ly,  in  his  own 
person,  with  the  Erections  of  the  law ;  or,  if 
he  did  comply,  it  would  be  fof  some  other  rea« 
son  than  any  confidence  which  he  placed  in  its 
efficacy,  as  a  religious  institution.  Now  so  it 
happens,  that  whenever  St  Paul's  compliance 
with  the  Jewish  law  is  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory,it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  drcum. 
stances  which  point  out  the  motive  from  which 
it  proceeded;  and  this  motive  appears  to 
have  been  always  exoteric,  namely,  a  love  ol 
order  and  tranquillity,  or  an  unwilUngnest 
to  give  unnecessary  offence.  Thus,  ActL 
cha|».  xvi  3 :  ^«  Him  riimothy,)  would  Paid 
have  to  go  forth  with  him,  and  took  and  dr- 
comdsed  him,  beoauae  afAe  Jewt  whkh  were 
in  those  quarters.  Again,  Acts,  chap,  xxi  26. 
when  Paul  consented  to  odiibit  an  example  o^ 
puMic  compliance  with  a  Jewish  rite  by  purl* 
tying  himself  in  the  temple,  it  is  plainly  inti« 
mated  that  he  did  this  to  satisfy  '^  many  thoB« 
sands  of  Jews  who  believed,  and  who  were  all 
zealous  of  the  law.''  So  far  the  instances  relat* 
ed  in  one  book,  correspond  with  the  doctripa 
delivered  in  another. 

No.  vni. 

Chap.  i.*l&  ^  Then,  after  three  yean,  t 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Petflr^  and  abode 
with  him  fifteen  days.*' 

The  shortness  of  St  Paul's  stay  at  Jerusa« 
lem  is  what  I  desire  the  reader  to  retnaik.  The 
direct  account  of  the  same  journey  in  the  Acts, 
dup.  iz.  28.  detennixtes  notliing  conoeming 
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the  time  of  hU  oontiiiiiaiice  there :  *^  And  he 
vna  with  them  (the  apoitlei)  comiiig  in,  and 
going  out,  ftt  Jeru«alem ;  and  he  sp^nB  boldly 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed 
againf  t  the  Grecians :  but  they  went  about  to 
aiayhim;  which  when  the  brethren  knew,  they 
brought  him  down  to  Cawarea.'*  Or  rather 
this  account,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  a  read« 
er  to  suppose  that  St  Paul*s  abode  at  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  longer  than  fifteen  days.  But 
turn  to  the  twenty-^eoond  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
and  you  will  find  a  reference  to  this  visit  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  plainly  indicates  that  Paul*s 
oontinuanoe  in  that  dty  had  been  of  short  dn- 
ration :  ^'  And  it  caipe  to  pass,  that  when  I 
was  come  again  to  Jerusalem,  even  while  I 
prayed  in  the  temple,  I  was  in  a  trance,  and 
saw  him  saying  unto  me.  Make  haste,  get  thee 
quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  will  not  re- 
ceive thy  testimony  concerning  me.*'  Here 
we  have  the  general  tenos  of  one  text  so  ex- 
plained by  a  distant  text  in  the  same  book,  as 
to  bring  an  indeterminate  expression  into  a 
close  conformity  ivith  a  specification  delivered 
in  another  book :  a  species  of  consistency  not, 
I  think,  usually  found  in  fabulous  relations. 

Na  IX. 

Chap,  vu  11.  ^<  Ye  see  how  large  a  letter 
I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own  hand.*' 

These  words  Imply  that  he  did  not  always 
write  with  his  own  hand ;  which  is  consonant 
to  what  we  find  intimated  in  some  other  of  the 
epistles.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  writ- 
ten by  Tertius :  "  I,  Tertius,  who  wrote  this 
epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord."  (Chap,  xvi 
22.)  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Second 
to  the  Thessalonians,  have  all,  near  the  con. 
dusion,  this  clause,  '^  The  salutation  of  me, 
Paul,  with  mine  own  hand  ;*'  which  must  be 
understood,  and  is  universally  understood  to 
import,  that  the  rest  of  the  epistle  was  written 
by  another  hand.  I  do  not  think  it  improba- 
ble  that  an  impostor,  who  had  remark^  this 
subscription  in  some  other  epistle,  should  in- 
dent the  same  in  a  forgery;  but  that  is  not  done 
here.  The  author  of  tliis  epistle  does  not  imi- 
tate  the  manner  of  giving  St.  Paul's  signature ; 
he  only  bids  the  Galatians  observe  how  large  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  them  with  his  own 
hand.  He  does  not  say  this  was  different  from 
hh  ordinary  usage ;  that  is  left  to  implication. 
Now  to  suppose  Uiat  this  was  an  artifice  to  pro- 
cure credit  to  an  imposture,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  author  of  the  forgery,  because  he  knew  that 
others  of  St  Paul's  were  not  written  by  him- 
self, therefore  made  the  apostle  say  that  this 
was :  which  seems  an  odd  turn  to  give  to  the 
elreumstanoe,  and  to  be  given  for  a  purpose 
which  would  more  naturally  and  more  directly 
have  been  answered,  by  subjoining  the  saluta- 
tion or  signature  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
found  in  other  epistles.* 

♦  The  wordji  rttXtMotf  y^mfAfuurtr  may  probBbly  be 
— "•  to  d«Knb«  the  chamctcr  in  which  be  wrote,  aad 


NaX. 


An  exact  conformity  appears  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  certain  apostle  or  eminent  Christian, 
whose  name  was  James,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
epistle  and  in  the  history.  Both  writings  re- 
fer to  a  situation  of  his  at  Jerusalem,  some* 
what  dii!erent  from  that  of  the  other  apostles  ; 
a  kind  of  eminence  or  presidency  in  the  diurch 
there,  or  at  least  a  more  fixed  and  stationary 
residence.  Chap.  iL  12.  ^  When  Peter  waa  at 
Antioch,  before  that  certain  came  from  James, 
hedideatwiththeOendles."  This  text  pUin. 
ly  attributes  a  kind  of  pre-eminency  to  Jamea  t 
and,  as  we  hear  of  him  twice  in  the  same  epis- 
tle dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  chap.  i.  19.  and  iL 
9.  we  must  apply  it  to  the  situation  whidi  ha 
held  in  that  churoh.  In  the  Acta  of  the  Apos- 
tles divers  intimations  occur,  conveying  the 
same  idea  of  James's  situation.  When  Peter 
waa  miraculously  delivered  from  prison,  and 
had  surprised  lua  friends  by  his  appearance 
among  Uiem,  after  declaring  unto  them  how 
the  Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  prison,  ^  €ro 
show,**  says  he,  '^  these  things  unto  Jamea, 
and  to  the  brethren."    (Acts,  chap,  xii  17^) 

Here  James  is  manifestly  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  distinction.  He  appears  again  with  like  dis- 
tinction in  the  twenty-first  chapter  and  the  se- 
venteenth and  dghteenth  verses:  ^  And  when 
we  (Paul  and  his  company)  were  come  to  Je- 
rusalem, the  day  following,  Paul  went  in  ti'ith 
us  unto  James,  and  all  the  elders  were  present." 
In  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Gentile  converts,  in  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  this  same  person  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead.  It  was  he  who  closed  the  d^ 
bate,  and  proposed  the  resolution  in  which  the 
coundlultimatdy  concurred:  ^' Wherefore  my 
sentence  is,  that  we  troul>le  not  them  whica 
from  among  tho  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God." 
Upon  the  whole,  that  there  exists  a  conformi- 
ty in  the  expressions  used  concerning  JameM 
throughout  the  history,  and  in  the  epistle,  ia 
unquestionable.  But  admitting  this  .confor- 
mity, and  admitting  also  the  undesignedneaa 
of  it,  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves  that  the 
drcumstanoe  itself  is  founded  in  truth ;  that 
is,  that  James  waa  a  real  person,  who  hdd  a 
situation  of  eminence  in  a  real  sodety  «f  Chria. 
tians  at  Jerusalem.  It  confirms  also  those 
parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  connected  with 
this  circumstance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
truth  of  the  account  of  Peter's  escape  from  pri- 
son was  to  be  tried  upon  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who,  among  other  thiqgs,  made  Peter, 
after  his  deliverance,  say,  '^  Go  show  theso 
things  to  James  and  to  the  brethren ;"  would 
it  not  be  material,  in  such  a  trial,  to  make  out 

not  the  length  of  the  letter.  But  tbli  wMl  not  alter  tba 
truth  <if  our  obtcnratien.  I  think,  however,  that  u  Sc 
Pianl,  hy  tlie  mention  of  hla-own  hand,  dosinwd  to  ex> 
pten  to«the  GatotiuiB  the  great  concern  which  be  f<dt 
for  thciu,  the  wonb,  whatever  they  Ngnify,  belong  to 
the  whole  of  theefiUtiei  and  not,  m  Grntiua.  after  9^ 
Jerome,  interpret*  il,  to  the  few  versec  which  follow. 
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by  odMr  bidependent  prooU,ar  ly  »  oompftri- 
■on  of  proofg,  drawn  fram  independent  Mnir. 
oe^  that  there  was  actually  at  that  time,  Hving 
at  Jemialein,  such  a  penan  as  James ;  that 
thb  person  hdd  such  a  situation  in  the  society 
amongst  whom  these  things  were  transacted, 
as  to  render  the  words  wluch  Peter  is  said  to 
hare  used  conoeming  him,  proper  and  natu- 
ral for  him  to  hareuABd?  If  this  would  he  per- 
tinent in  tha  discussion  of  oral  testimony,  it 
la  atillmore  so  in  appredatfaig  theciedit  of  re* 
mote  history. 

It  must  not  he  dlssemhled,  that  thecompa- 
rifon  of  our  epistle  with  the  history  presents 
some  difficulties,  or,  to  say  the  least,  some  ques- 
tions of  considerable  magnitude.  It  may  be 
doubted,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  journey  the 
words  which  open  ib%  second  chapter  of  the 
epistle,  **  then,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  I 
went  ante  Jerusalem,*'  relata  That  which 
beat  corresponds  with  the  date,  and  that  to 
which  most  interpreters  apply  the  passage,  is 
the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusa- 
lem when  they  went  thither  from  Antioch  up- 
on the  business  of  the  G^tile  converts ;  and 
whidk  journey  produced  the  famous  oouncQ 
and  decree  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Acta.  To  me  this  opinion  appears  to  be  en. 
cumbered  with  strong  objectioaa  In  the  epis- 
tle Paul  teDs  us  that  '*  he  went  up  by  revela- 
tion.'' (Chap.  iL  2.)— In  the  AcU,  we  read 
that  he  was  sent  by  the  chnrdi  of  Antioch : 
'*  After  no  smaU  dissension  and  dlspnUtion, 
they  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
certain  other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  the  Apos- 
ties  aad  dders  about  this  question."  (Acts, 
chap.  XT.  2.)  This  is  not  very  reooncileable. 
In  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  writes  that,  when  he 
came  to  Jerusalem,  ^'  he  communicated  that 
QogpA  which  he  preached  among  the  Ctentilea, 
bnt  privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputa- 
tkm."  (Chap.iL2.)  If  by  "  that  Gosper  he 
meant  tiie  immunity  of  the  Oentile  Christians 
from  the  Jewish  law,  (and  I  know  not  what  else 
it  can  mean,)  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  he 
should  communicate  that  privately,  which  was 
the  object  of  his  public  message;  But  a  yet 
greater  difficulty  remains,  viz.  that  in  the  ac- 
eonnt  which  the  epistle  gives  of  what  passed 
npon  this  visit  at  Jerusalem,  no  notice  is  ta- 
ken of  the  deliberation  and  decree  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  which,  according  to 
that  history,  formed  the  business  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  journey  was  undertaken.  The 
mention  of  the  council  and  of  its  determina- 
tion, whilst  the  apostle  was  relating  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Jerusalem,  could  hardly  have  been 
avoided,  if  in  truth  the  narrative  belong  to 
the  same  journey.  To  me  it  appears  more 
probable  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  taken 
some  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  mention  of 
which  is  omitted  in  the  Acts.  Prior  to  the 
apostolic  decree,  we  read  that  ^^  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas abode  at  Antioch  a  long  time  with  the 
disciples.**    (Actt,  chap.  ziv.  28.)     Is  it  un- 


likely that,  during  this  kmg  abode,  they  might 
go  up'to  Jerusalem  and  letum  to  Antioch  ? 
Or  would  the  omission  of  such  a  journey  be 
unsuitable  to  the  general  brevity  with  which 
these  memoirs  are  written,  especially  of  those 
parts  of  St  Paul's  history  which  took  phuse  be. 
fore  the  historian  joined  his  society  ? 

But,  again,  the  first  acconnf  we  find  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  St.  PauFs  visiting  Oa- 
latia,  is  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  and  the  sixth 
verses  '^  Now  when  they  had  gone  throogh 
Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Oalatia,  they  assay- 
ed  to  go  into  Bitliynia.'*  The  progress  here 
recorded  was  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  de- 
cree ;  therefore  that  decree  must  have  been  ex- 
tant when  our  epistle  was  written.  Now,  a» 
the  professed  dcaign  of  the  epistle  was  to  es- 
tabluh  the  exemption  of  the  Oeatile  converts 
&om  the  law  of  Alooes,  and  as  the  decree  pro- 
nounced and  confirmed  that  exemption,  it  may 
seem  extraordinary  that  no  notice  whatever  is 
taken  of  that  determination,  nor  any  appeal 
made  to  its  authority.  Mudi  however  of  the 
weight  of  this  objection,  which  applies  also  to 
some  other  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  is  removed 
by  the  following  reflections. 

1.  It  was  not  St.  PauPs  manner,  nor  agree-* 
aUe  to  it,  to  resort  or  defer  much  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  other  apostles,  especially  whilst  he 
was  insisting,  as  he  does  strenuously  thronj^-' 
out  this  epistle  insist,  upon  his  own  original 
inspiration.  He  who  could  speak  of  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  apostles  in  such  terms  as  the 
following—.*'  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  teooe* 
what,(whatsoever  they  were  it  maketh  namat* 
ter  to  me,  Ood  acoepteth  no  nian's  person,)  for 
they  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in  ocmfer- 
ence  added  nothing  U>  me**-Jie,  I  say,  was 
not  likely  to  support  himself  by  thdr  dedsbn* 

2.  The  epistle  argues  the  point  upon  prin- 
ciple :  and  it  is  not  perhaps  more  to  be  won- 
dered at^  that  in  such  an  argument  St.  Paul 
should  not  dte  the  apostolic  decree,  than  it 
would  be  that,  in  adiacourse  designed  to  prove 
the  moral  and  religious  duty  of  obserring  the- 
Sabbath,  the  writer  should  not  quote  the  thir-' 
teenth  canon. 

3.  The  decree  did  not  go  the  length  of  the 
position  maintained  in  the  epistle ;  the  decree 
only  declares  that  the  apostles  and  elders  aft. 
Jerusalem  did  not  impose  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  npon  the  Oentile  converts,  as  a  con- 
dition of  tiieir  being  admitted  into  the  Chris-- 
tian  church.  Our  epistle  argues  that  the  Mo- 
saic institution  itself  was  at  an  end,  as  to  all 
effects  upon  a  future  sute,  even  with  respect 
to  the  Jews  themselves. 

4.  They  whose  error  St.  Paul  combated, 
were  not  persons  who  submitted  to  the  Jew- 
ish law,  because  it  was  imposed  by  the  autho- 
rity, or  because  it  was  made  part  of  the  law  of 
the  Christian  church  ;  but  they  were  persons 
who,  having  already  become  Christians,  after- 
wards voluntarily  took  upon  themselves  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  code,  under  a  notion  of 
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anrialx^tlleiidkf  tOA9rMlt?p«rfeetiaiii.  Hilt, 
I  thiok,  UprtdMly  thttoiBBto  whiob  St  Fluil 
<i|qK)iM  in  this  eputl«b  MasyofhUcxpicsnons 
apply  exactly  to  iti  '*  Ara  7«  lo  fooliih  ?  bav- 
lag  began  in  the  apixii)  are  ye  mmr  made  per. 
feel  in  tbe  flesh  K(aiap.  ilia.)  '^TeUme, 
ye  that  denre  to  he  under  the  ]av,  do  ye  not 
hear  the  law?"  (Chap.  hr.  2U)  **  ^o«  torn 
ye  a^^  to  the  weak  and  beggariy  efementa, 
whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  beddage  ?** 
(Ghup,  iv.  9.)  It  cannot  be  thoogiit  eztnofi. 
dhiary  dia«  St.  Paul  ■honU  veoat  this  ophnon 
with  eameitness  i  for  it  both  changed  the  cha- 
ncter  of  the  Christian  diapeasatian,  and  den^ 
gated  acpnmiv  from  tlie  eeaapleteneiB  of  that 
Mdenptkm  whicii  Jenu  Cbirist  had  wrooght 
far  thea&that  belieTed  ha  hjjok  But  it  was  to 
no  pnipoM  to  aliitge  to  inch  pesaona  the  de- 
dfion  at  Jenualem  { lor  that  only  showed  that 
^ey  wero  not  bound  to  these  observansas  by 
any  hnr  of  ths  Christian  dnudi ;  they  did  not 
pretmd  to  be  so  bound;  nevertheless  they  inuu 
gined  that  then  was  an  efficBoy  in  these  obserk 
vanoes,  a  merit,  a  recommendation  to  fayour, 
and  a  ground  of  aopeptanoe  with  God  for  those 
who  complied  with  Uiem.  Tliis  was  a  situa^ 
tfon  of  thought  to  which  the  tenor  of  the  de- 
one  did  not  ap]^  Aooordingly,  St.  Paul's 
addfess  to  the  GaUtians,  which  is  throoghont 
ad^ted  to  this  situation,  tuns  in  a  strain  wide- 
ly diffnrent  from  the  language  of  the  decreet 
^  Chxist  is  beooqie  of  no  effect  unto  you,  who- 
■oerer  of  you  are  Justified  by  the  kw;"  (chi^ 
v»4.)  <. «.  whosoever  places  his  dependence  upon 

Smeeit  he  may  apprehend  there  to  be  in  le- 
obserra^oes.  The  decree  had  saidnoihing 
this;  therefiora  It  would  have  been  usfr 
loss  to  have  produced  the  decree  in  an  aign. 
ment  of  whituk  this  was  the  burden*  In  like 
man^er  m  m  ceptending  with  an  anchorite, 
who  should  insist  upon  the  superior  holiness  of 
B  rsGluse^  ascetio  life,  and  the  value  of  such 
noniAoations  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  would  be 
te  no  purpose  to  prove  that  die  laws  of  the 
diurdi  did  not  require  these  vows,  or  even  to 
pwyre  that  the  laws  of  the  church  expressly 
left  every  Christian  to  his  liberty.  This  would 
avail  little  towards  abating  his  estimation  of 
their  merit,  or  towarda  titling  the  point  in 
ooQtroversy** 

a  Mr.  Loeh»>»tolutloii  oTthte  dlflleiiltv  li  byaos 
~  iaya.«4UlQPt 


ssttaAictory.  «*  SI.  Fftul,*'  he  •aya,  ■*  4Ut  QPt  remind  tbe 
GalatlaiM  of  the  apostoUc  decree,  beceuie  they  already 
had  It"  In  the  ftnt  place,  it  doea  not  appear  with  ccr- 
taialnr  that  they  had  It ;  In  the  aeoond  plaoeb  If  they  had 
it,  thia  was  ratber  a  reaaon.  than  otherwiae,  tor  referring 
fliem  to  It  Tlie  paaaage  in  the  Acta,  from  which  Mr. 
Jjodke  oondudea  that  the  GMatic  chavchc*  were  in  poa. 


Anothet  diffloutty  ariifli  fbosn  fhe  aeeoimt 
of  Peter's  oondact  towards  the  Gentile  con- 
verta  at  Antlodi,  as  given  in  die  epistle,  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  second  chapter ;  whidi  osn- 
dnet,  it  xa  said,  ia  consistent  neither  witli  the 
revciatioiMXMnmunkated  to  him,  upon  the  oon-^ 
version  of  Comeliua,aor  with  the  part  he  took 
ia  the  debate  at  Jerusalem.  But,  in  order  to< 
undiefstand  either  the  difficulty  or  Ae  solu- 
tion, it  wBl  be  necessary  to  sute  and  expbha 
the  passage  itselt  ^^  When  Pater  was  oome  to 
Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  feoe,  because 
he  was  to  be  blamed ;  for,  before  that  oertain 
came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he  withdraw 
and  sspavated  himself,  leariug  them  whick 
were  of  thedrcomdsion ;  and  the  other  Jewa- 
dissembled  likewise  with  him,  insomuch  that 
Barnabas  also  was  oairied  away  with  their  dis« 
simulation ;  but  when  I  saw  they  walked  not 
uprightly,  acooading  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos* 
pel,  I  said  unto  ^eter,  before  them  all,  if  thou, 
being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gnndles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  caas. 
pellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the 
Jews  ?"  Now  the  question  that  produced  die 
dispute  to  which  these  words  relate,  was  not 
whether  the  Gentiles  were  eapable  of  being 
j  admitted  into  the  Christiaa  covenant ;  that 
had  been  fully  settled:  nor  was  it  whether  it 
should  be  accounted  essential  to  the  profession 
of  Christiaaity  that  they  should  conform  them- 
selves to  the  kwof  Moses ;  that  was  the  ques- 
tion  at  Jerusalem ;  but  it  was,  whether,  upon 
the  Gentiles  becoming  Chmtians,  the  Jews 
might  henceforth  eat  and  diink  with  them,  as 

ediQamnberdally.**  Then  the  hiatnrypicceedanKms 
new  aoction  of  the  narrative^  telling  ua,  that  '*  when 
they  had  gone  throughout  PhryRia  and  the  region  of 
OaMia,tbeyaaaayedto{BointoMthynda.**  Thedeevee 
itaelf  U  divBctcd  to  **  the  tecthren  which  are  of  the  Gen. 
tilea  ia  Antioch,  Syria,  and  OUcia ;  that  ia,  to  churcbea 

HIbunded,  and  in  which  thia  quealkm  had  been 
And.  I  think  the  <)bacrvation  at  the  noble  an- 
t))e  Miacellanea  Sacra  ia  not  only  ingeniooa  but 
highly  protMble,  r\t.  that  there  ia.  in  thia  plare,  a  dlalo^ 
cation  of  the  text  and  that  the  fourth  and  flftb  Tcsaea 
of  the  aixteenth  cnapter  ought  to  follow  the  laat  veneof 
the  flfteenti),  ae  aa  to  make  the  entire  paaaage  run  thua : 
**  And  they  wont  through  Syria  and  Ottda,*'  (to  the 
Chriatlana  of  which  country  the  decvee  waa  addreaaed) 
"  confirming  the  churcbea :  and  aa  they  went  throu^ 
the  cities,  they  drilTered  tsem  the  decreea  for  to  keep^ 
that  weve  oidsloed  of  the  apoatlea  and  eklevi  which  were 
at  Jeruaalem :  and  ao  were  the  cbuxehea  estabUdied  tai 
the  fiiith,  and  Increaaed  in  ninnber  daily.**    And  then 


aeiaion  of  thedeeree,  ia  ^e  fourth  vcne  of  thealxteeoth 
chapter :  «*  And  aa  they"  (Paul  and  Timothy)  "  went 
through  the  dtiea,  they  deliTered  them  tiie  decrees  for 
to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostlep  and  elden 
which  were  at  Jerusalem."  In  my  opiaion,  thia  deliveiy 
of  the  decree  waa  confined  to  the  churcfaea  to  which  St 
Plaal  oame.  In  pursuanoe  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  aet 
OIL  *<  of  Tisltlbg  the  brethren  m  eveiy  city  where  he 
had  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord :"  the  history  of 
which  mogreaa,  and  of  an  that  peruhted  to  it,  ia  doaed 
Hi  the  fifth  vurw,  when  the  history  iofonna  that,  "  ao 
were  the  churcfaea  ettabUahed  io  the  fliith,  and  Incrcoa. 


n\ther  letter,  of  the  chur^  of  Jerusalem,  wluch  presun. 
posed  Christianity  to  be  known,  and  which  rebtted  to 
oertafai  doubts  that  had  ariaen  In  BOOM  estabttahed  Chite. 
tluicommuniUea. 

llie  second  reason  which  Mr.  Locke  asslgna  for  the 
oraiasioo  of  the  decree,  viv.  •*  that  St  Vkul*s  sole  tb^ttt 
la  the  epistk!  was  to  feoquit  himself  of  the  impatattoa 
that  liad  been  chaiged  upon  him  of  actually  nrcsiching 
drcumclsion,'*  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  stiictly  true. 
It  was  not  the  sole  deject  The  epiatle  is  wxittrn  in  mv 
neral  opposition  to  the  Judaiaing  incUnatiouB  which  ne 
found  to  prerail  among  his  converts.  The  avowal  of  bis 
own  doctrine,  and  of  his  stedflut  adheranoe  to  that  doc. 
trine,  formed  a  necessary  paitof  the  design  of  his  letter, 
but  was  not  the  whole  or  it. 


XHB  EPI8TU  XO  THS  SSHBEUANS. 


m 


vUh  tii#lff  ovn  tfoOnn.  Upoa  tfiit  pakit 
9^  Potw  tetnqred  Miine  inocmittauy  t  and  lo 
be  mif^t,  agreeably  enough  to  bia  Kiatory.-*. 
He  auglkS  eontidsr  the  viaian  at  Jeppa  at  a 
direetioii  far  the  oooaakwi,  rather  thaAai  nnk 
vemlly  ahoHthiag  the  diMiiiotion  between 
Jew  and  OentOe ;  I  do  not  mea»  with«eq>ect 
lo  final  aeeeptaaoe  with  Ood,bat  at  to  the  man- 
Mr  o£  thefar  IWhig  tegether  in  loeiety :  at  leait 
he  md^t  not  have  eomprebended  thk  point 
with  audi  daanitat  and  certainty,  aa  to  itand 
i  it  ail>hut  the  fmat  of  bringiDg  upon 
)  and  complaint  of  bit  bre» 
the  tfaurth  of  Jenuakm,  who  still 
L  to  tiMir  asadent  prcjodioce.  BatPe- 
ter,  it  ia  aaid*  oompeUod  the  OeotUet  UUJ;^* 
— ^«  Why  eompailMt  tbou  the  Gentilei  to  lire 
M4otfieJ«vt?**  How  did  he  do  that?  The 
oahr  wayin  which  Peter  appeart  to  haTeooia- 
peUed  the  Geotilea  to  comply  with  the  Jewith 
iaatitatioii,  waa  by  withdrawing  himtdf  from 
tbeir  aocaety.  By  whidi  he  may  be  nikLerw 
aUNMl  fee  have  made  thia  declaration  t  ^Wedo 
90t  deny  yonr  ri^  to  be  ooDBidered  aa  Ghria- 
tiaaa  ;  we  do  not  deny  your  title  in  the  pn>* 
aiaw  of  the  6oipel«  avea  witfaont  oomplianoe 
with  onr  lawi  but  if  you  would  haFO ue  Jews 
live  with  yon  aa  we  do  with  one  another;  that 
it^  if  yon  would  in  all  reepecu  be  tieated  by 
«e  aa.  Jewt,  yon  moat  lire  at  ench  yoiinelreB.'* 
Thiay  I  thiak,  waa  tbe  oompiilnon  which  8t. 
Peter*a  eondaet  impoeed  upon  the  Gentilety 
and  fnr  wbioh  8t.  Paul  reprored  him. 

Aa  to  the  part  which  the  hietoiian  aterSbei 
to  $t.  Pater  hi  the  debate  at  Jeniealam,  be. 
aSdaa  tbat  it  wae  a  difiiBrent  queation  which  waa 
ihere  agitated  ftom  that  wbich  produced  the 
diapute  at  Anti06h»  there  it  notUng  to  hinder 
ua  fiom  enppeaiag  that  tfaediepute  atAntioch 
wee  prior  to  the  eoniultatioa  at  Jemialem  i 
er  that  Peter,  in  eonae^nenoe  of  tfaie  rebuke, 
mi^tha.T»  afterwaida  maintained  firmer  ten- 
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TRia  apiatle,  and  tbe  Epjatle  to  the  Coloe. 
rfana,  appear  to  have  been  tranamitted  to  their 
leapective  dittrcbee  by  the  seme  meeeenger : 
**•  But  that  ye  aleo  may  know  my  aAdn,  and 
how  I  do,  Tydiiona,  a  beloved  brother  and 
fidthfulmfauater  in  the  Lord,  shall  make  known 
toyoudlthinga;  whom  1  hare  tent  unto  you 
for  the  eame  purpose,  that  ye  might  know 
ear  affairs,  and  that  he  might  comfort  your 
bearte."  Bpbes.  cbap.  ri  21,  22.  This  text, 
if  it  do  not  ezpresdy  declare,  clearly  I  think  in- 
timates, that  the  letter  was  sent  by  Tychicut. 
The  wcffds  made  use  of  in  the  Epistle  to  tbe 
Cksloesbtna  are  very  similbr  to  these,  and  afibrd 
Him  wuob  implication  that  Tychicus,  in  con- 


Jmctkm  with  Qnedmua,  wat  the  bearer  ef  Aa 
letter  to  that  church  I  ^  All  my  stote  shall  Ty^ 
cbicua  dedaxe  unto  yon,  whoisa  beloved  bro- 
ther, aod  a  fidtbiul  minialer,  and  leUow  ser« 
▼ant  in  the  Lord ;  whom  I  have  sent  unto  yoo 
for  the  same  puipeee,  that  he  might  know  your 
eatate,  and  oemfort  your  hearts ;  with  Ooesi.« 
mui,  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  who  is  one 
otfyoo,  They  shafi  make  known  unto  you  all 
thinga  which  aae  done  here."  Qploe.  cfaiapw  It. 
7.^.  Both  epiatlea  repreeent  the  writer  aa 
under  iaopiieoamentfiir  the  Goapel ;  and  both 
treat  e£  the  sHue  generaji  enfaject.  The  Epis- 
tle tbeeefore  to  thh  l^hesians,  and  theEpistIa 
to  the  Coloenana,  import  to  be  two  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  saaie  parsesi,  at,  or  neariy  at,  the 
same  time,  and  upon  the  eame  subject,  and  to 
have  been  sent  by  the  saase  messenger.  Now, 
every  thing  in  the  sentiments,  order,  and  dic- 
tion of  the  two  writings,  corresponds  with  what 
might  be  expected  fi«n  this  drcomstance  cd 
idnitity  or  cognation  m  their  original  The 
leading  doctrine  of  both  epistles  is  the  union  cf 
Jews  and  Gentiles  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation; and  that  doctrine  in  both  is  established 
by  the  saaoe  arguments,  or,  more  properbf 
speaking,  illustrated  by  the  same  similitudes:^ 
"  **  one  body,»'  **  one  new  man,'* 
.  ,  are  in  bodi  epistlea  the  figarea 
under  which  the  society  of  believers  in  Chriat, 
and  their  coBDmon  lelaition  to  him  as  such,  ia 
repreeeatedf  •  The  andent,  and,  as  had  been 
thooght,  tbe  indriihto  distinction  between  Jew 
and  Oentile,  in  both  epistles,  ia  declared  to  bo 
^  now  abolished  by  his  cross.'*  Besides  this 
oonant  ia  the  general  tenor  of  the  two  epia« 
ties,  and  in  the  run  also  and  warmth  of  thought 
with  which  they  are  composed,  we  may  natu- 
rally expect  in  letters  peodaced  under  the  drw 
.Guaostanoea  ia  which  these  i^pear  to  have  been 
written,  a  doeer  resembhrnoeof  style  and  dioJ 
turn,  than  between  other  letten  of  the  eame 
person  but  of  distant  dates,  or  betweeii  letteea 
adapted  to  different  ecoadons.  In  particular, 
we  may  look  for  many  of  the  same  eipressiona, 
and  sometimes  for  whole  sentences  bdng  alikei 
wash.  eipresHons  and  sentences  would  be 
in  the  seoond  letter  (whichever  that 
was)  aa  yet  freshly  the aathor'a nund  £mi^ 

a  8t  Bud,  I  am  apt  to  bdlevc,  liaa  been  comeUiMa 
aocitffd  of  incoDclualTe  nsMOning,  bjr  our  mtitaliing  tbat 
for  icMonlng  which  was  only  Intended  for  iUiutmtion. 
He  if  not  to  be  read  aa  a  man,  wbo«$  own  r ' ' 


the  truth  of  what  he  Uught  always  or  wrelT  depended 
upon  the  viewi  unierwhlch  be  rcpreeentp  U  in  Jila  wrtt- 
U^gi.  lUdng  for  granted  the  cextaiuty  of  hl«  doctrine. 
aa  icstinr  uiwn  the  tevelation  that  had  been  imparted  to 
him,  be  exhibiu  it  Crequenay  to  tbe  oonceotioo  of  bis 
rMdeis  ujuier  imagei  and  aUcgorifes,  in  which  iTan  ana- 
logy nay  be  perodved,  or  even  tometimct  a  poetic  ze. 
■emblanoe  be  ibund.  it  ia  aU  pechapi  that  it  re^iired. 


JEphea.  U.  I^  I\  7         r  ^okw-  ^  ^^    . 
"•«^    DigLdby^Godgle 
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BOftA  PAULMiC. 


Hm  writing  of  tha  ftnt    This  vApeddon  oc 
curs  in  the  folio  wing  examples  t* 

Ephes.  ch.  i.  7*  '*  In  wliom  we  have  ra- 
demption  through  his  blood,  the  Ibigifreness 
orsins.**t 

Golos.  di.  L  14.    ^  In  whom  we  hhre  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  the  forgii 
efsins.*'): 

BesideB  the  sameness  of  the  words,  it  is 
farther  remarkable  that  the  sentence  is,  in 
both  places,  preceded  by  the  same  intnMluctory 
idea.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  it  is  the 
^'  belwedr  (nyMfn/mff) ;  in  that  to  the  Co- 
losaians  it  is  ^*  Ai«  dser  Son**  (sZiv  mt  mytunit 
mrrw,)  **"  in  whom  we  have  redemption.'* — 
The  sentence  appears  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed tothemindof  the  writer  by  the  idea  which 
had  aooompanied  it  before. 

Ephes.  ch.  L  10.  ''  AU  things  both  which 
are  in  heaven  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in 


Golos.  di.  i  20.  <'  All  things  by  him,  whe- 
ther  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  hea- 
ven."|| 

This  quotation  is  the  more  observable,  be- 
eause  the  connecting  of  things  in  earth  with 
things  in  heaven  is  a  very  singular  sentiment, 
And  found  no  where  else  but  in  these  two  epis- 
ties.  The  words  also  are  introduced  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  thought  nearly  alik& 
They  are  intRMluced  by  desoibing  the  union 
whidi  Chritit  had  effected,  and  diey  are  fol 
lowed  by  telling  the  Gentile  dmrches  that 
they  were  incorporated  into  it. 

Ephes.  di.  lit  2.  ^'  The  dispensation  of 
the  grace  of  Ck)d,  which  is  given  me  to  you 
ward."f 

Co]os.di.L2&  "The  dispensation  of  Ood 
which  is  given  to  me  for  yon.*'** 

Of  these  sentences  it  may  likewise  be  ob- 
served that  the  aooompanying  ideas  are  simi. 
lar.  In  both  places  they  are  immediately  pre- 
eeded  by  the  mention  of  his  present  sufferings; 
in  both  places  they  are  immediately  followed 
by  the  mention  of  the  mystery  which  was  the 
great  subject  of  his  preadiing. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  19.  ''In  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in 
your  heart  to  the  IfOrd.**f  f 

*  When  verbal  comparuons  are  relied  upon,  it  b&. 
eomei  necessary  ^o  state  the  original ;  but  that  the  Eng. 
Hth  reader  may  be  interrupted  «a  Uttle  as  may  be,  1  sbaU 
tn  {general  do  this  in  the  notes. 

t  Ephes.  ch.  i.  7.  E»  <I  ix*M>'  rmt  m*tXm(tirn  Zm  rsv 
mlu»nf  «vTsv«  rrt  m^rir  ran  waemrrmumttn. 

t  Colos.  ch.  i.  U  ^-  • ^ '^- 

mijuutrtt  «vrsp«  n 

must  be  observed,  .....  ^  ..„„ 

have  not  itm  nu  ulumnt  mnrtv. 

\  Ephes.  ch.  L  lU.  T«  «  it  tmt  mt^mrit  Mm  r«  tri  me 
yns.  ir  «»r«». 

li  Colos.  ch.  I.  20,  a; rnvrm,  urt  ts»  ir/ rvtyfa.unrm 

iV  T4t€  Sl/f  «MM. 

1  Epties.  ch.  ill.  2.  Tnt  sussti^stf  z'V^HrmBimng 
Mfurm  urn  ii«  iuMf. 
••  Colas,  ch.  i.  85.  Tigs  mMm»ftuu  rmt  dwv,  m»  Murmr 

fiUt  Ut  ¥J4Mf'- 

ft  E^'os.  ch.  T.  19.  T«X/u«r  Mm  iumt^  *m  •Amtt 
wHif.umrtMmt  4b)svtw  »m  4«AA«rTW  iv  tj»  Mmeim  ufun 


v«  rrt  «9irtir  raw  wm^mwrmfut^tn. 
I.  i.  14.   £r  «  IX«A<(»  tV  mwoktrrMtri9  im  rmi 
»«  mf  m^rtt  rm  &ft«fri«y.--However  it 
Tved,  that  in  this  latter  text  many  copies 


ColoB.  dv  ill  18.   ""Ini 

and  sptritual  songs,  singing  with  gFBoein'your 
hearts  to  the  Lord.**  * 

Ephes.  ch.  vL  82.  ^'  Whom  I  have  sent  oiu* 
to  yon  for  the  same  purpose,  that  ye  might 
know  our  affairs,  and  that  he  might  comfort 
your  heartSk**^ 

Cobs.  ch.  iv.  a  ^  Whom  I  have  aent  ant* 
yon  for  the  same  purpose,  that  he  might  know 
your  estate  and  comfort  your  heartB.'*$ 

In  these  examples,  we  do  not  perceive  a  cea^ 
to  of  phrases  gaUiered  from  one  oompositioii, 
and  strung  together  in  the  other;  bat  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  the  same  expression  tat 
a  mind  a  second  timerevolvii^f  the  same  ideaa^ 

2.  Whoever  writes  two  letters,  or  two  dm« 
courses,  nearly  upon  the  same  subject,  and  at 
no  great  distance  of  time,  but  without  any  ez« 
press  recollection  of  what  he  had  written  b». 
fore,  will  find  himself  lepeadng  some  senten-. 
oes,  in  the  very  order  of  the  worids  in  which  he 
had  already  used  them ;  but  he  will  more  fre« 
quently  find  himself  employing  some  pzindpal 
terms,  with  the  order  inadvertently  cbangedy 
or  wiUi  the  order  disturbed  bythe  intermSztmw 
of  other  words  and  phrases  expressive  of  idea* 
rising  up  at  the  time;  or  in  many  instaneee 
repeating  not  single  words,  nor  yet  whole  sen- 
tences, but  parts  and  fragments  of  sentences. 
Of  all  these  varieties  the  examination  of  our 
two  epistles  will  famish  phun  examples :  and 
I  should  relv  upon  this  dass  of  instances  more 
than  upon  the  last ;  because,  although  an  im- 
postor might  transcribe  into  a  forgery  entire 
sentences  and  phrases,  yet  the  diskwatiea  of 
words,  the  partial  recollection  of  phrases  and 
sentences,  the  intermixture  of  new  terms  and 
new  ideas  with  terms  and  ideas  before  used, 
which  will  appear  in  the  examj^  thatfoUow, 
and  whidi  are  the  natural  properties  of  writ- 
ingft  produced  under  the  drcumstanoaein  which 
these  epistles  are  represented  to  have  been 
composed — ^would  not,  I  think,  have  occur- 
red to  the  invention  of  a  forger ;  nor,  if  they 
had  occurred,  would  they  have  been  so  easily 
executed.  This  studied  variatiim  was  a  re- 
finement in  forgery  whidi  I  believe  did  not 
exist ;  or,  if  we  can  suppose  it  to' have  been 
practised  in  the  instances  adduced  bdow,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  not  the  same  art  ex«r- 
dsed  upon  those  whidi  we  have  collected  in 
the  preceding  dass  ?  ^  - 

Ephes.  chap.  L  19.  ch.  iL  5.  '*  Towaids  us 
who  believe  according  to  the  woridng  of  his 
mighty  power,  which  he  wronght  in  Christ, 
when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  (and  set 
him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 

«  Colos.  oh.  ill.  16.  TmXfUK  ««i  CfAwm  ^tm  ^imt 

t  £i>hc8.'  ch.  f  I.  SS.  'Ov  IWlfMi^  W^H  ifJtMt  ut  mtrrt  7V- 
4^  !»•  yf0f%  rm.  tr^t  i^mw*  jssw  ««{«jmiAi#ji  T«t  x«*)««< 

I  ColoiL  ch.  It.  &  '0»  un/v^  vfM  uftMe  ut  mur^  rmr 
r«,  Urn  yt^  rm  w^i  v/mwi  Mm  wm^ffJimXigyt  mc  ««*2*flif 
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pfauM,  far  ah9ve  all  prindpaKty,  and  pow«r, 
and  might)  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that 
is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that 
which  is  to  oome.  And  hath  put  all  things 
under  hi»  feet :  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head 
over  all  things^  to  the  churdh,  which  is  his  bo- 
dy,  the  fulness  of  all  things,  that  filleth  all  in 
all ;)  and  you  hath  he  quid^ened,  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (wherein  in  time 
past  ye  walked  aooording  to  the  course  of  this 
wodd,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  woriceth  in  the 
diildren  of  disobedience;  among  whom  also 
we  aU  had  aex  ooaversation,  in  times  past,  in 
the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  and  were  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  ethers.  But 
Ood,  who  is  rich  in  iZiercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,)  even  when  we  were 
dfad  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ*." 

Colos.  ch.  iL  12,  13.  <<  Through  the  faith 
of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  hira 
frota  the  dead :  and  you,  being  dead  in  your 
sins  and  the  undrcumcisionof  the  flesh,  hath 
he  quickened  together  with  himf." 

Out  of  the  long  quotation  from  the  EphesT- 
aos,  take  away  the  parentheses,  and  you  have 
left  a  sentence  almost  in  terms  the  same  as  the 
short  quotation  from  the  Colossians.  The  re- 
semMainoe  is  more  visible  in  the  <»iginal  than 
in  our  tiaoslation ;  for  what  is  rendered  in 
one  place,  ^  the  woriung,*'  and  in  another 
the  *^  qteration;*'  is  the  same  Greek  term 
m^ytmt  in  one  place  it  is,  rws  wte^vmrmt 
mmrm  rm  tn^ftmw  ;  in  the  Other,  lut  mt  iriertmi 
vm  aufyumt.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the 
same  sentiment,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words ; 
but,  In  the  Ephesians,  twice  broken  pr  inter. 
mpted  by  incidental  thoughts,  which  St.  Paul, 
as  his  manner  was,  enhurges  upon  by  the 
vay^  and  then  returns  to  the  thread  of  his 
disooKuiew  It  it  interrupted  the  first  time  by 
a  view  which  breaks  in  upon  his  mind  of  t^e 
imitation  of  Christ ;  and  the  second  time  by 
a  description  of  heathen  depravity.  I  have  on- 
ly  to  ranmik  that  Griesbach,  in  his  very  ac- 
oirate  edition,  gives  the  parenthesis  very  near- 
ly in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  arehere 
placed ;  and  that  without  any  respeet  to  the 
comparison  which  we  are  proposing^ 

Bphes.  ch.  iv.  2—4.  ^  With  all  lowliness 
ind  meekness,  withloi^-suffering,  forbearing 
one  another  in  love;  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peaoa 


:  ch.  L  19, 90 ;  iL  1, 5.  Ttvt  rimWrr«f  mmrm 
t  Coio*.  cb.  il.  IB,  IS,  ^dm  m€  ri^nm  «» infyumt »» 


S09 
There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  *." 

Colos.  ch.  ill.  12—16.  "  Put  on  therefore, 
as  the  elect  of.  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  ^ 
of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness,  long..sufireriDg,  forbearing  one  an- 
other and  forgiving  one  another ;  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye ;  and,  above  all  these 
things,  put  on  charitv,  which  is  the  bond  of' 
perfectness;  and  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in 
your  hearts,  to  the  which  also  ye  are  called  in 
one  body  t.»» 

In  these  two  quoutions  the  words  rari/M- 

occur  in  exactly  the  same  order :  mym^n  is  also 
found  in  both,  but  in  a  diflferent  connexion  ; 
*in^iut  rnt  uftpmt  answers  to  rmHt^fut  nu 
TtXu9mrtt :  tzXuSn^t  ly  Ui  rt^ftMn  to  U  r«fji(« 
nmfttf  Mtu  nXninn  it  fuf  cXriX:  yet  is  this  si. 
militude  found  in  the  midst  of  sentencee  other* 
wis©  very  diflferent.  ■  ♦ 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  16.  «  From  whom  the  whole 
body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by 
that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to 
the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every 
part,  maketh  incresw  of  the  body  $." 

Colos.  ch.  ii.  19.  "  From  which  all  the 
body,  by  joints  and  bands,  having  nourish- 
ment ministered  and  knit  together,  increasetl^ 
with  the  increase  of  God  §.'* 

In  these  quotations  are  read  •$  «j  «•«?  t»  gm* 
fM  0»ftZAB,l»tufw  in  both  phioes:  wiXH'tr'vf**^** 
answering  to  twtx^^nymt ;  ^  rm*  «^mp  to  )i« 
warns  itpm  :  mtJ^u  mt  m^nrtf  to  wmurat  rtlf  «»• 
&fcr» :  and  yet  the  sentences  are  considerably 
diversified  in  other  parts. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  30.  ^^  And  be  kind  one  to  an- 
other,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven 
you."  II 

Colos.  ch.  iiL  13.  <^  Forbearing  one  another 
and  forgiving  one  another;  if  any  man  have  a 
quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  foigave 
you,  so  also  do  ye.**  ^ 

•  ^bea.  ch.  Iv*  »-4.  Mtrm  rm^  rmxuu^»n»it  xtu 


mymmji'  rwrniimipprtt  rv^M  mt  iMnirm.  nu  rMvju«r«(  i» 
rp  ntitrfAf  mt  *ttKfnf'  '£v  raf/Mi  mm  if  rxw/Mh  »mSmg 
Mat  UtXtfitm  if  AUft  iAjtA  TTt  »Xii«%^  itfjutn. 

t  Coloa.  ch.  iU.  12^15.  £»9ur«M-Ai  wt^  ii  fxAf«r«f  nv 
©Mw  kym  mm  ny^^nM*'*'*  trwiMyx**  «xri{a«y,-^^rr«- 

fi  «AA«|Xm>,  «flu  x'Hii'l**^  iaoriC  tmt  r$(  tr^H  rum.  ixji 
fMfjLfn**  MmOttf  tuu  i  XfirvH  ix«(M'«t«  ifnp,  tirv  xmt 
ifUtt'  vrt  wm^i  it  rwrtig  rr,*  »yet9mt%  ilnr  ifri  rvthcft^ 
mt  nXutntTH'  *mt  4  u^m  vw  Owo  fi^Citnrm  it  -ran 
nmejiatf  vuM9t  Ut  4v  oat  utknOipn  ir  in  r«.ic«n. 

t  Ephc*.  ch.  iv.  16.  £{  ti  wap  *•  rvfta  rwa^iuXtyw 
futw  xai  rufiSiCaiffAt'*'  ^«  »«ww  i^  tw  imxfinyitit 
mot'  tftiytiaf  iv  /MT^fi  «»«j  iXAfTMr  fuftvt  njt  «v(iir»  tu 

Tat^  itttUToi* 
ColM.  ch.  ir.  ia  E|  «^  tr«v  T«  rttua  im  rtn  kfn  »tu 
rvfhffun  tirix*^.ywf^*f  ««  n»/*CiC«C«/*«»w»  «o{fi  v%t 

II  S*.  ch-  »V.'S2.  TiPtret  h  ue  aXXfiXmr  Xfnfnu  ttr 
tnrXjayx****  X't^'^'f**'**  tavnte,  »aS$ie  ma*  i  Bttr  i»  Xji- 


f  cm».  ch.  Ml  13. 

fMttt  iauTMf'  tap  Tie  r{«f  *»apcn  f**f*^^t 
X^trr^t  ix«f'*T»  ufut,  tirm  Hot  vfiug,    ^^ 
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Here  trehave  *'  forgiving  one  another,  even 
aa  Ood,  f(ir  Christ'i  sake  (if  X^frrf )  hath  for. 
given  you,"  in  the  first  quotation,  nibstantiany 
repeated  in  the  second.  But  in  th6  second, 
the  sentence  is  broken  by  the  interposition  of 
m  new  clause,  ^'  if  any  man  hare  a  quarrel 
against  any  ;'*  and  the  latter  part  is  a  little  va- 
ried ;instead  of  "Ood  in  Christ,"  it  is  «  Christ 
hath  forgiven  you." 

Ephes.  di.  iv.  22—24.  "That  ye  put  off 
concerning  the  former  conversatidn  the  <^ 
man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceit- 
ful lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  hoUness  *." 

Colos.  ch.  liL  9,  10.  "Seefaig  that  ye  have 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  hare 
put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewedinknow- 
ledge,  after  the  iznage  of  him  that  created 

himt.** 

In  these  quotations,  ^'pntthig  off  the  old 
man,  and  putting  on  the  new,"  appears  inboth. 
The  Idea  is  further  explained  by  calling  it  a 
renewal ;  in  the  one,  "  renewed  in  the  spirit 
<if  your  mind ;"  In  the  other,  "renewed  in 
knowledge."  In  both,  the  new  man  Is  said  to 
be  formed  according  to  the  same  model ;  ia  the 
one  he  is,  "after  God,  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness ;"  in  the  other,  "  he  is  to- 
newed  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him."  In  a  word.  His  the  same  person  writing 
upon  a  kindred  subject,  with  the  terms  aiid 
ideas  which  he  had  before  empkxyed  still  float- 
ing in  his  memory  p" 

Ephes.  chap.  ▼.  6 — 8.  ^Beemue  t^fihue 
ihmgtocmsththeumiihi^CiodiqMmtheehUdrm 
f^  di§obedienM :  be  not  ye  therefore  partakers 
with  them ;  for  ye  were  sometimes  darkness, 
but  now  are  ve  light  in  the  Lord :  walk  as 
children  of  light  §." 

Colo8.di.iiL6— a  ^^  Fcr  tOmek  thin^t  MAe 

oUdtencg  /  in  the  which  ye  also  walked  some 
time,  when  ye  lived  in  theoL  But  now  ye 
also  put  off  all  these  H." 

These  verses  afford  a  specimen  of  that  por- 

«  Efim.  ch.  Iv.  SS-M.  Awt$ur9m  iftrnt  umrm  wifl  •>{#• 


rm  QiM  s«rftrr»  i»  hsuatfvrf  mtu  U-fntm  njc  mXifiumt. 

f  CofiM.  ch.  ui.  9, 10.  Avu^vrfl^uvM  rfv  wmXmtf  «v- 

Bf^tf  nt  rmt  r^m^irif  minty'  nrnt  vHvemfMwu  r»¥  mjv, 

TM  mtmmmtnufitfw  ut  urtytttrn  itmr^  im*m  rmt  ururmnH 

t  In  tbeie  comnultoiu,  we  often  perceive  the  retwn 
-,  though  exprenlng  the  «u 


why  the  writer,  though  exprenlng  the  aeme  idea,  ums 
a  dllftrent  term ;  niimely,  becatue  the  term  before  naed 
la  employed  hi  the  sentence  under  a  dUftrent  form : 
thus,  In  the  quotatiooi  under  our  eye,  tbe  new  man  li 
nmttat  mii9tmr0(  In  the  Ejpheslans,  and  re»  mm  in  the  Co. 
loMlane;  but  then  it  Is  beoniae  m  scim  Is  used  In  the 
next  word,  «riuuMMiuMMr* 

\  Efim.  ch.  V.  6—6.  Aim  rmurm  ym^  i^t**^  *  •O^  " 
•mv  m-i  rmtt  uimtt  mt  mmsikimf  M«i  w*  yifu^  n/Afu- 
«»X«<  minmit.    H«  ym^  «m  rxsTKt  »iw  8«  ^  •»  Kwf'f  ^ 


tiai  resemblance  whidi  is  only  to  be  met  whh 
when  no  imitation  is  designed,  when  no  stu- 
died recollection  is  employed,  but  when  the 
mind,  exercised  npon  the  same  subject,  is  left 
to  the  spontaneous  return  of  such  terms  and 
phrases,  as,  having  been  used  before,  may  hap- 
pen to  present  themselves  again.  The  senti- 
ment oif  both  passages  is  throughout  alike : 
half  of  that  sentiment,  the  denunciation  of 
God's  wrath,  is  expressed  in  identical  words  ; 
the  other  half,  viz.  the  admonition  to  quit 
their  former  conversation,  in  words  entirely 
different. 

Ephes.  ch.  r.  15,  10.  "See  tfien  diat  ye 
walk  circumspectly ;  not  As  fods,  but  as  wise, 
redeeming  the  time*." 

Colos.  ch.  iv.  6.  "Walk  in  wisdom  towards 
them  that  are  without,  redeeming  the  time-f  .** 
This  is  another  example  of  that  mixture, 
whidi  we  remarked  of  sameness  and  variety 
in  the  language  of  one  writer.  "  Redeeming 
the  time"  (s|ay«^a^«/MMi  vw  mm;w,)  is  a  liter- 
al repetition.  "Walk  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,'* 
(jrt^trmrun  ftn  mt  orffW)  mX)C  mt  ^•Pm)  answers 
exactly  in  sense,  and  nearly  in  terms,  to  ^*  walk 
in  wisdom,"  (i?  f'ff'f  «*iMrarsirt.)  Ilt^iew- 
nifs  «s#iC«f  is  a  very  diirerent  phnse,  but  is 
intended  to  convey  precisely  tbo  same  idea  as 
wt^vrmmit*  r^ir  v«iv  %\m,  Kn^tH  is  not  wdl 
rendered  "  circumspectly."  It  means  what  in 
modem  speech  we  diould  call  "correctly,"  and 
when  we  advise  a  person  to  behave  '^oomct- 
ly,"  our  advice  is  always  given  with  a  relerenoe 
"  to  the  opinion  of  others,"  «*(«#  eviv  s|m. 
"  Walk  correctly,  redeeming  the  time,"  i  e, 
suiting  yourselves  to  the  difficulty  and  tkkliah- 
ness  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  "  because 
the  days  are  eviL" 

Ephes.  ch.  vi  19;  20.  ^  And  (praying)  for 
me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me,  that 
I  may  open  my  mouth  bddly  to  make  known 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  I  am  an 
ambassador  in  bonds,  that  therein  I  may  apeak 
boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speah^." 

Colos.  ch.  Iv.  3,  4.  "  Withal  pnylng  also 
for  us  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a  door  of 
utterance  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for 
whidi  I  am  also  in  bonds,  that  I  may  make  it 
manifest  as  I  ought  to  speak§." 

In  these  quotations, the  phnse,  "as  I  ought 
to  speak"  {&t  ^u  /m  XsrXurci,)  the  words  "  ut- 
terance" (>.»y»f,)  a  mystery" (^om»f«w,)  "op- 
en" (  mwln  and  i*  m,it9^m^)  are  the  same.  "  To 
make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel"  (yM*- 
^mi  r$  ^tuimifMf,)  answers  to  "  make  it  mani- 

♦.Ephes.  ch.  v.  15, 16.  BXf  mt«  mm  wmg  MtciCMf  ner 
wmrurf  ftm  its  m9*^%  miX*  mt  ^•9*'*  timyfm^fuwm  tm 

'f  Coloe.  ch.  iv.  5.  Er  n^t^  wtfmmrtirt  rfag  rmn  tfrn* 


rwMi  Omrot  wifiwmruru 
II  ColM.  ch.til.>-a 


AJ  m  i^tiTM  n  Hyn  rmt  Ouv  in 
*t  vumt  mtilrm 


wmtt  ySmm  rm  mmuBtmt'  t»  tU  mm  vfimt  in^vmnirmtt  ir»rt% 


Km  (»■(  i^MV*  mm  pm.Ukti^ 
Xtyt  •'  m—^u  rmt  rrtntMrt  ftmt  i>  wmi^*^*  vtm^irmtr* 
fwrrtigMy  rmt  iMcyytXiM.  imn^  w  irfwCmtm  i»  AA«#*ii  nm 
i»  «vr«  irmt^$mrmmMt,  it  ^U  /M  AMXiynM. 
-  I  Colos.  eti.  Iv.  5, 4k  H^Mti/xv/uiMf  Aftmnmi  rifi  ^ftumt 
iv«  •  <9i«r  «»«|fi  nun  Ihtfmt  rmt  A^ymt,  A«A,«#«i  rw^mf 
grnetmi  rmt  Xprrmt  )<  i  jmm  Ukfamif''hm  SMUfwyw  m^h 
ithnu  A«^nr«t)igitized  by  Lj005l 
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£nt"  (Jam  ^ttH^t^m  m^r* ;)  ^'  for  wliichi  vtk  «n 
ambamdor  in  )>oiids*'  110^  9v  «'^i#Ciiw  m  Axm^ 
fwi)  to  *'  for  wluch  J  Mn  alao  in  bonda**  ()«  i 
mmhhfimt) 

Efbm.  du  ▼.  22.  ''  ITivM,  nt^mti^ottywfoet 
fgjwMiroigtt  Atiiftaiidl>,«tt»itotf^Z^<w<,forthe 
hniband  is  thehe»d  of  the  wife,  eTenas  Cltfiat 
is  the  hadflf  the  ohnrch,  and  ha  is  $lie  saviour 
of  the  body.  Therefoceyai  the  churdi  is  sub* 
ject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Htubandt,  ktoe 
ytmr  wtoes,even  as  Christ  also  Joved  the  church, 
and  ^ve  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sancti- 
iy  and  deanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
1^  the  wusd;  that  he  might  present  it  to  him. 
•df  a  gioriotts  ohuToh,  not  having  spot  or  wrin* 
Ue,  or  any  anch  thing;  but  that  it  shool^  be 
hcly  and  without  Uemish.  So  ou£^t  men  to 
love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodieSi  He  that 
loveth  lus  wife,  loveth  himself;  for  no  man 
ever  yet  hated  his  own  £esh,  but  nourisheth 
■ad  cheriaheth  it,evea  as  theLord  the  churohf 
lor  we  axe  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh, 
■ad  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
kave  Us  father  and  his  mother  and  be  joined 
unto  hie  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  oneflesh. 
This  is  a  greatmystery  ;  but  I  spedc  oonoem- 
iag  CSiriat  and  the  church.  Nevertheless,  let 
•very- one  of  you  in  partieolar,  solove  his  wi£B 
even  as  himself ;  and  the  wife  see  that  she  re- 
Terence  her  husband.  ChUdgm,  obey  fwrptu 
retUa  m  the  Lard,  fw  ihia  is  riffki.  Honour 
thy  fisther  and  thy  mother  (which  is  the  first 
comnmndmeat  with  promise,)  that  it  may  be 
wen  with  diee,  and  that  thou  roayest  lire  long 
oa  the  earth.  AndfefaihtnypraookefUiffour 
cM/SiAvA  I0  fffrolb,  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
iiartare  and  admonitaon  of  the  Lord.  Ser^ 
90ai9,  be  QjbeAeniio  Aan  thai  are  yeur  vutHen 
meeettUng  io  ihefleA^  viiA  fear  ari4  tremblmff^ 
imemgimen  qfpour  Keart, ae  unio  Chriei  1  noi 
mUh  spg-serpigg,  at  mten-pleaeenybuiai^aer. 
9ttmU  f^CMei,  doing  the  wUlqf  God  from  the 
heart  /  with  good  wiH  doing  eervioe^  as  to  (An 
Ixmlfanduottomen;  knoufing  Aai  uthaUoever 
good  thing  any  numdoUh^tbe  tame 4haU  here- 
mee  qfihe  Lord^  whether  he  be  b$7id  or  free. 
And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things 
them,  forbearing  thraatening :  knowing  that 
pettrmaeteraiaoie  in  heaven^  neither  is  there 
reapeet  of  persons  with  him*.'* 

f  Colos.  cfa.  iiL  18.  ^  Wives,  submit  your. 

*  ^phM.  ch.  T.  92.  Ai  yvfm»%tf  ««v  <2iiir  m^mw 
vr0T9tmf€u  it  t«  Kvfiat. 


f  ColM  ch.  m;  18.  "Al  ymmnitt  Ar«M#vi#ft  Mir  Amt 

I^hes.  Oi  «^fWf  mymnmrt  rmi  yvHumme 
Cakm.  0/  c»9ttr.  mym/rmn  rtn  ytntuumf' 
£pbci.  T«  TtsMN  itwrnnmiim  fwr  9«mvmv  ifum  it  Kv* 

fly'  vavr*  ym^  irn  %tH«u99' 
Colm.  T«  TMMSt  inrmumftn  toh  ynmet  mmrm  wmrrm' 

vwfv  ym^  «m»  iiMictrmi  *p  Kv^i^' 
Bfnm*  K«M  W  nvrifw*  put  5r«c«eyi^m  rm  nMtm  iifim* 
CoUm.  Oi  9mr%f}it  un  iftftCin  *  r»  rutfrn  ifMh* 
Bfhet.  01  itfw^Mf  MrwMcUTi  rcir  Mveim  ««♦•  r0i{»a 

fUrm  ^•Cm  zmt  r^ftmh  Ir  ArXprnri  tw  Mm^flitt  ifun,  it 

•  «a(iC9^iTt>  lectk>  noQ  ■pernenda.   Oribbbaco. 


selves  unto  your  own  husbanda,  as  it  is  fit  in  the 
Lord.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not 
bitter  against  them.  Children,  obey  your  pa. 
rents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well  pleaising  un- 
to the  Lord.  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  chil- 
dren to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged.  8er. 
yants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  aooord* 
ing  to  the  fiesh x  not  with  eye^serriee  asmen. 
pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
God  {  and  whatever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  knowing  that 
of  the  Lord  ye  shall  reoeive  the  reward  of  the 
inheritance:  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ..— 
But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the 
wrong  which  he  hath  done ;  and  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  Masters,  give  unto  your 
servmnta  that  whidi  is  just  ««d  equal,  know^ 
ing  that  ye  also  have  a  master  in  heaven." 

The  passages  marked  by  Italiis  in  the  quo* 
tation  from  the  Ephesians,  bear  a  strict  resem- 
blance, not  only  in  signification  but  in  terms, 
to  the  quotation  from  the  Cdossians.  Both 
the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  are  in 
many  dauses  a  duplicate  of  one  another.  Li 
the  Epistle  to  the  Cokwsians,  these  passages 
are  laid  together ;  in  that  to  the  Ephesians, 
the^  are  divided  by  intermediate  matter,  es* 
pecuUly  by  a  long  digressive  allusion  to  the 
mysterious  union  between  Christ  and  his 
church.;  whidi  possessing,  as  Mr.  Locke  hath 
well  observed,  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  from 
being  an  inddental  thought,  grows  up  into  the 
prindpal  subject.  The  affinity  between  these 
two  passages  in  signification,  in  terms,  and  in 
the  order  of  the  words,  is  doser  than  can  be 
pointed  out  between  any  parts  of  any  two  epis* 
ties  in  the  volume^ 

If  the  reader  would  see  how  the  same  sub- 
ject is  treated  by  a  different  hand,  and  how 
distinguishable  it  is  from  ^e  production  of 
the  same  pen,  let  him  turn  to  the  second  and 
third  chapten  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
The  duties  of  servants,  of  wives,  and  of  bus. 
bands,  are  enlarged  upon  in  that  epistle,  as 
they  are  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  but 
the  subjects  both  occur  in  a  different  order, 
and  the  train  of  sentiment  subjdned  to  each 
is  totally  unlika 

ft.  In  two  letters  issuing  from  the  same  per- 
son, nearly  at  the  sasne  time,  and  upon  the 
same  general  occasion,  we  may  expect  to  trace 
the  influence  of  assodatioin  in  the  order  in 
whidi  the  topics  fdlow  one  another.  Certain 
ideas  univenaUy  or  usually  suggest  others. 
Here  the  order  is  what  we  call  natural,  and 
from  such  an  order  nothing  can  be  concluded. 
But  when  the  order  is  arbitrary,  yet  alike,  the 
concurrence  indicates  the  effect  of  that  prind- 

M  ^^«XW  fMf*  IVMMK  ^MXlMfTW  in  fff  Kvf if*«  MtU  m* 

«rA(«vMr'  Hl*ru  ir»  i  t«»  «*  iMirrwc  rwii^fi  mymStt,  vmn 
m4AuUTU  9mt»  rw  Kv^imh  ciri  iwKH%  fin  iAi^({«f. 
CokM.  0/  ««vA«f  vmuMMTl  iMHW  r«rr«  «Mr  jrfl»r«#M^« 

tv  iurXarnrt  ttrnfimt*  fcCM^rM  tm  6t*v*  ««i  kttf  •«  n  utP 
««#)rri«  i«  4^ttf  ityaZ%09t,  At  rm  Kiffiwi  nm  m0»  «fifw» 
vMf  *  uitu  iri  «c«  Kuftm  Mr^AirHrtft  riviMftrntnUnt  vm 
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]klc>  by  'vlikili  UttM,  whioh  hacre  been  onoe 
Joined,  oammonly  rerisit  the  tlioiighu  toge- 
ther. The  epiflUee  under  contidermtkm  fur- 
nish the  twn  following  xemarkaUe  initeacei 
of  this  tpecies  of  agreement. 

Ephes.  dbu  iv,  24.  *'  And  that  ye  pat  on 
the  neir  man,  which  after  Ood  U  created  in 
righteonsneM  and  true  holineM  t  wherefore 
putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  tmth 
with  hie  neighbour,  fiir  we  an  membera  one 
ef  another*." 

Coloe.  ch.  iiL  9.  «<  Lie  not  toone  another ; 
■eeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with 
hlf  deeds ;  and  have  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  is  renewed  in  knotHedgef.'* 

The  vice  of  ^  lying,*'  or  a  correction  of  that 
▼ice,  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  nearer  rela- 
tion to  the  ^'  putting  on  the  new  man,"  than 
a  reformation  in  any  other  article  of  morals. 
Yet  theee  two  ideas,  we  see,  stand  in  both  epis- 
tles in  immediate  connerion. 

Epes.  eh.  r.  SO,  21,  22.  ^  Giving  thanks 
always  for  all  things  unto  Ood  and  the  Father, 
In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  sub- 
mitting ymmelves  one  to  another,  in  the  fear 
of  Ood.  Wives,  submit  youreelves  unto  your 
own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord^" 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  17.  '*  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in 
woxd  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
by  him.  Wives,  submit  younelves  unto  your 
own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit,  in  the  Lordg." 

In  both  these  passages,  submission  foUowa 
giving  of  thanks,  without  any  similitude  in 
the  ideas  which  should  aoooimt  for  the  tran- 
sition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pnnne  the  eompari. 
eon  between  the  two  epistles  farther.  The  ar- 
gument which  results  from  it  stands  ihus : 
No  two  other  epistles  contain  a  dreumstanoe 
which  indicates  that  they  were  written  at  Ae 
same,  or  nearly  at  the  same  timft  No  two  other 
epistles  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  correepon- 
dency  and  resemblance.  If  the  original  which 
we  ascribe  to  these  two  epistles  be  the  true 
one,  that  is,  if  they  were  both  really  written' 
by  St.  Paul,  and  both  sent  to  their  respective 
destination  by  the  same  messenger,  the  simi- 
litude is,  in  all  poim«,  what  should  be  expect- 
ed to  take  place.  If  ^ley  were  forgeriee,  then 
the  mention  of  Tyehicus  in  both  epistles,  and 
in  a  manner  wfaidi  shows  that  he  either  car. 
ried  or  accompanied  both  epistlesy  was  ixtaert- 

«  Allies,  cb.  Iv.  84k  85.  Km  ivSiwwIbr  rtrmmtmmt* 
B^ttrmtt  v*v  MUT»  Our  ain#4M««  t»  hum4»wutji  urn  irunr 
n  rm  »ktfium4  3m  mrtti/UMi  t$  4«/^t  kmXuri  mXifiutu 

t  Colot.  ch.  iii.  9.  Mn  -^w9%  tn  mUhXmvi  mwtmhf 
eufMMt  v*f  rmkmtw  «»0|[Mr»«t  #v»  vmit  ri(«|iriii  «vr«Vt  »m 
uivemfUtM  r«v  VIM.  TM  mftuttU9tyfUf»t  w  wtyftrnto 

t  Ephet.  cb.  T.fll),Sl,88.  E»x«MrMMnr  wmtrm  iwtf 

««j  Tlmrfh  ivrm^nfUMt  aOJlDXcw  iv  ^iCf*  Otw.     AJ  *v 
)  Coloa.  ch.  iiL  17.  Km  wm  i,  ti  m»  wm^tu  i»  X*9i 


\< 
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ed  for  the  purpoee  of  aoBoqntfaig  for  iSkdt  ^ 
militadet  or  else  the  structure  of  the  epistlee 
was  deeignedly  adapted  to  the  dreumstanoe  s 
or  lastly,  the  conformity  between  the  contenta 
of  the  forgeries,  and  what  is  thus  dtrecatly  in« 
timated  oonoeming  their  date,  was  only  a  hi^i. 
py  aoddent  Not  one  of  these  three  snppoai- 
tiona  will  gain  credit  with  a  reader  who  pfr> 
ruses  the  epistles  with  attention,  and  who  ra- 
views  the  several  examples  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  the  observatioos  with  which  they 
were  accompanied. 

Nail. 

There  is  eodi^  a  thing  as  a  peculiar  woi4  or 
phrase  deaving,  as  it  were,  to  the  memory  of 
a  writer  or  speaker,  and  proserting  itself  to 
his  ttttenanoe  at  every  turn.  When  we  ob- 
serve this,  we  call  it  a  ami  word,  or  a  eonl 
phrase.  It  is  a  natural  effect  of  haUt  i  and 
would  appear  more  frequently  than  it  doee^ 
had  not  the  ruke  of  good  writing  taught  the 
ear  to  be  offended  with  che  iteration  of  the  sama 
sound,  and  oftentimes  caused  us  to  reject,  on 
that  account,  the  wotd  which  offered  itadf  fint 
to  our  recollection.  With  a  writer  who,  like 
Sl  Paul,  either  knew  not  these  rules,  or  dis- 
regarded them,  such  words  will  not  be  avoid- 
ed. The  truth  is,  an  example  of  this  kind  rone 
throuj^  several  of  his  epistles,  and  in  the  epis- 
tle before  us  oftoiindk  ;  and  that  is  in  the  w^vd 
fioftef,  (vXMprvrf)  used  metaphoricaHy  aa  an  ar- 
gumentative of  the  idea  to  which  it  ha]ipena 
to  be  subjobed.  .  Thus,  «^  the  ridWs  of  hie 
glory,"  ''hisneAerinfl^ory,"  ""Wdbesofthe 
^ory  of  his  inheritance,"  riehet  of  the  glory  of 
this  mystery,"  Rom.  ch.  is.  S3.  Ephes^  ch.  iiL 
le.  Ephes. ch.  L  18.  Cokis.  ch.  i.  27 1  ^*nektB 
of  his  grace,"  twice  in  the  Ephesians,  ch.  L?. 
and  ch.  iL  7  S '' HsAer  of  the  fuU  assnranoe  of 
understanding,"  Colos.  ch.  iL  8 ;  ^^ridbcs  of 
his  goodness,"  Rom.  ch.iL  4;  "^  ridbet  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,"  Rom.  ch.  xL  33 ;  ^'rtdhefof 
Christ,^'  Ephes.  ch.  iiL  8.  In  a  like  sense  the 
adjective,  Rom.  ch.  x.  12,  *^  ricA  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him;"  Ephes.  di.  iL  4.  ^^ridk  in 
merey;"  1  Tim.  ch.  vL  18,  ^^neh  in  good 
works.**    Also  the  adverb,  Colos.  ch.  iii.  18. 

let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  tidify.** 
This  figurative  use  of  the  word,  though  so  ft- 
miliar  to  St.  Paul,  does  not  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  except  once  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  ch.  iL  5.  ^^  Hath  not  God 
diosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  Heh  m  foith  ? 
where  it  is  manifestly  suggested  by  the  anti- 
thesis. I  propose  the  frequent,  yet  aeemin^^ 
unaffected  use  of  this  phrase,  in  the  epistle  be- 
fore ua^  as  one  internal  mark  of  its  genuine- 


No.  in. 

There  Is  another  singularity  in  St.  Paul*!  style, 
which,  wherever  it  is  found,  may  be  deemed  a 
badge  of  authentidty ;  because,  if  it  were  no- 
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tioed,  itiraidd  not,  I  Uuak,  be  imitated,  inas- 
much.  as  it  almoafc  aliraviproduonemlMmM- 
ment  and  interraption  in  theieaaoniiig'.  This 
singularity  is  a  qpedea  of  digresaion  whidi  may 
properly,  I  think,  be  denotninted  gumgoffiU 
a  wortL  It  is  turning  aside  from  the  subject 
upon  the  occurrence  <k  some  particalar  word, 
forsaking  the  train  of  thought  then  in  hand, 
and  entering  upon  a  parenthetic  sentence  in 
which  that  word  is  the  prevailing  term.  I  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  some  examples  of  this, 
eMiected  from  the  other  epistles,  and  then  pro- 
pose two  examples  of  it  which  are  found  in  the 
£pistle  to  the  Ephesians,  2  Cor.  ch.  ji.  14.  at 
the  word  soeour;  **  Now  thanks  be  unto  God, 
which  always  causethus  to  triumph  in  Chzist, 
and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  know- 
ledge by  us  in  every  place,  (for  we  are  unto 
Ood  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are 
aved,  and  in  them  that  perish  ;s  to  the  one 
we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  to 
the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life ;  and  who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?)  For  we  are  not 
as  many  whidi  corrupt  Uie  word  of  Ged,  but 
as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  Ood ;  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  spoJc  we  in  Christ.*'  Again,  2  Cur.  ch. 
UL  1.  at  the  word  episUe :  *'  Need  we,  as  some 
others,  episUes  of  commendation  to  you,  or  of 
commendation  from  you  ?  (ye  are.  our  episUe 
written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all 
men  ;  forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifestly  declar- 
ed to  be  the  episUe  of  Christ,  ministered  by 
us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  living  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone, 
but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.'*)  The 
position  of  the  words  in  the  original,  shows 
more  strongly  than  in  the  translation,  that 
it  was  the  occurrence  of  the  word  ir<rT«- 
A«  which  gave  birth  to  the  sentence  that 
fellows:  2  Cor.  chap.  iii.  1.  E*  fm  Xi^i^f^*^* 
At  ciMf  ,r»rrariM»f  iwtgrKm  9'ftt  »ftMt»  n  i(  v/mtv 

fuvn  ty  rmjt  *»^uut  l^fHft  yttmrM^um  tuu  «m»- 
yt9mrM*fu*n  vir§  vtatmv  mtt^uirttr  ^n^v/ufu  irt 

yvy^mftfuwn  «v  fuXmn,  mXXM  mtyfutri  Buv  ^«y- 
ir»r  w  Iff  wAn^f  iuitHust  «AA'  *9  9kml^  mm^tms 

Again,  2  Cor.  ch.  iii  12,  &c  at  the  word 
vail:  '^  Sering  then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we 
nse  great  plainness  of  speech :  and  not  as  Mo- 
ees,  which  put  a  vaU  over  his  &oe,  that  the 
diildren  of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  loek  to 
the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished*  But  their 
minds  were  blinded ;  for  until  this  day  remain- 
ed the  same  vtM  untakenaway  in  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  vat/  is  done  away 
in  Chzist;  but  even  unto  this  day,  when  Mo- 
ses is  read,  the  vaU  is  upon  their  heart :  ne- 
vertheless, when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the 
vail  sfaidl  be  taken  away  (now  the  Lord  is  that 
Spirit ;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty.)  But  we  all  with  open  face, 
behcdding  as  in  a  ghiss  the  glory  of' the  Lord, 
ane  chained  into  the  same  image  firom  ^ory 


to  glory,  even  aaby  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as 
we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not" 

Who  sees  not  that  this  whole  allegory  of  the 
vaU  arises  entirely  out  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
word,  in  telling  us  that  *^  Moses  put  a  vail 
over  his  faoe^**  and  that  it  drew  the  apostle 
away  from  the  proper  subject  of  his  discourse, 
the  dignitv  of  die  office  in  which  he  was  en« 
gaged  ?  whkh  subject  he  fetches  up  again  al- 
most in  the  words  with  which  he  had  left  it : 

therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as 
we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not.'*  The 
sentence  which  he  had  before  been  going  on 
with,  and  in  which  he  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  eoil,  was,  ^  Seeing  then  that  we  have 
sodi  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of  speech.** 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  reader 
will  remaric  two  instances  in  which  the  same 
habit  of  oomposttion  obtains ;  he  will  recog« 
nise  the  same  pen.  One  he  will  find,  chap, 
iv.  8—1 1.  at  the  word  ascended  z  ^  Wherefore 
he  saith.  When  he  Moradarfupon  hi^  he  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.—- 
(Now  that  he  aseendedy  what  is  H  but  that 
he  also  descended  first  unto  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth  ?  He  that  descended  is  the  same 
also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens, 
that  he  migfat  fill  all  things.)  And  he  gave 
some,  apostles,"  Ajc 

The  other  appears,  chap.  v.  12—15.  at  the 
word  %U  .*  *'  For  it  b  a  shame  even  to  speak 
of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  se- 
cret:  but  all  things  that  are  reproved,  are  made 
manifest  by  the  UgM  ;  (for  whatsoever  doth 
make  manifest,  is  %A/  ;  wherefore  he  saith. 
Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  HgfU :)  see  then 
that  ye  walk  ctrcmnspeptly." 

Now  IV. 
Although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  disputed  that  the  epistle  before  us  was 
written  by  St.  Paul,  yet  it  is  weD  known  that 
a  doubt  has  long  been  entertained  concerning 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
question  is  founded  partly  in  some  ambiguity 
in  the  external  evidence.  Mardon,  a  heretic 
of  the  second  century,  as  quoted  by  Tertullian, 
a  father  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  calls  it 
the  Epistle  to  the  Laodioeaas.  From  what  we 
know  of  Mardon,  his  judgment  is  little  to  be 
relied  upon ;  nor  is  it  perfectly  dear  that  Mar- 
don was  rightly  understood  by  Tertullian.  If, 
however,  Mardon  be  brought  to  prove  that 
some  copies  in  his  time  gave  iv  Am»^m$sf  in  the 
superscription,  his  testimony,  if  it  be  truly  in- 
teipieted,  is  not  diminished  by  his  heresy ;  for, 
as  Grotius  observes,  *^cttr  med  re  menHretur  nu 
hU  oral  causa,"  The  name  fv  E^rm  in  the  . 
first  verse,  upon  which  word  singly  depends 
the  proof  that  the  epistle  was  written  to  the 
Ephesians,  is  not  r^  in  l^l  the  matiuscripta  • 
now  extant.  I  admit,  howler,  that  the  ex- 
ternal evidenoe  preponderates  with  a  manifest 
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ezoenontlMiideof  thercMiTcdraadiiig;  The 
objection  therefore  principally  arises  (torn  the 
contents  of  the  epistle  itself^  whioh,  in  many 
respects,  militate  with  the  supposition  that  it 
was  written  to  the  church  of  Bphems.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  history^  S^  Paul  had  passed  two 
whole  years  at  Ephesue,  Acts,  chap.  six.  10. 
And  in  this  point,  vis.  of  8t.  Paul  having 
preached  for  a  connderable  length  of  time  at 
Ephesus,  the  history  is  oonfirmed  by  the  two 
Epistles  te  the  Corinchians,  and  by  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy :  ^  I  wiU  tarry  at  Ephe^ 
stu  imtil  Pentecost,**  1  Cor.  di.  zvL  ver.  8. 
*'  We  would  not  have  you  ignonmt  of  our 
trouble  which  came  to  ut  in  Amm^'*  S  Cor.  ch. 
i.  8.  '*'  As  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at 
.Ephe$tUy^rhea  I  went  into  Maoedoma,"  1  Thn. 
ch.  i  3.  *^  And  in  how  many  things  he  mini, 
stered  to  me  at  Bphmva  thou  knowest  well,** 
2  Tim.  oh.  i.  18.  I  adduce  these  testimonies, 
because,  had  it  been  a  competition  of  credit  be- 
tween the  history  and  the  epistle,  I  should 
have  thought  myaeif  bound  to  have  preferred 
the  epistle.  Now,  every  epistle  which  St  Paul 
wrote  to  churches  whidk  he  himself  had  found- 
ad,  or  iRdiidi  he  had  visited,  abounds  with  refe- 
renoes)  and  appeals  to  what  had  passed  during 
the  time  that  he  was  present  amongst  thetn ; 
whereas  there  is  hot  a  teict  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  which  we  can  collect  that  he 
had  ever  been  at  Ephesns  at  all  The  two  Epis- 
des  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Oa- 
latians,  the  Epistle  to  ihePhllippians,  and  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  are  of  this 
dass;  and  they  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  apos- 
tle*s  history,  his  reception,  and  his  conduct 
whilst  amongst  them ;  the  total  want  of  which, 
in  the  epistle  before  us,  is  very  difficult  to  ac 
count  for,  if  it  was  in  truth  written  to  the 
church  of  Ephesns,  in  which  dty  he  had  resid- 
ed  for  so  long  a  time.  This  is  the  first  and 
strongest  objection.  But  fisrther,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  was  addressed  to  a  church, 
in  which  Bt.  Paul  had  never  been.  This  we 
infer  from  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chap- 
ter :  *■*  For  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  grtot 
conflict  I  have  for  you  and  for  them  at  Lao. 
dioea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my 
face  in  the  flesh.**  There  could  be  no  proprie. 
ty  in  thus  joining  the  Colossians  and  Lao- 
dioeans  with  those  ^*'  who  had  not  seen  his  face 
in  the  fleshy"  if  they  did  not  also  belong  to  the 
same  description*.  Now,  his  address  to  the 
Colossians,  whom  he  had  not  visited,  is  pre. 
dsely  the  same  48  his  address  to  the  Christi- 
ans, to  whom  he  wrote  in  the  epistle  which 
we  are  now  considering :  "  We  give  thanks  to 
Chxl  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
praying  always  for  you,  iiTioe  tee  heard  of  your 
fm&  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the  love  which  ^'e 
have  to  all  the  saints,"  CoL  ch.  i.  3.  Thus,  he 
speaks  to  the  Colossians,  in  the  epistle  before 
us,  as  follows :  "  Wherefore  I  also,  after  I 


h&mrd  nfyowfoM^  in  die  Lord  Jesus,  and  love 
unto  all  the  saints,  cease  not  to  give  thanks 
for  you  In  my  prayers,**  chap.  1. 1 6.  The  terms 
of  diis  add]«8S  are  observable.     The  words 

having  heard  of  your  faith  and  love,**  are 
the  very  words,  we  see,  which  he  uses  towards 
strangers;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  should 
employ  the  same  in  accosting  a  church  in  which 
he  had  long  exercised  his  ministry,  and  whose 
"  faith  and  love"  he  must  have  personally 
known*.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written  before  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Rome  i 
and  his  address  to  them  runs  in  the  same  strain 
with  that  just  now  quoted  :  ^^I  thank  my  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  aD,  that  your 
faith  is  fpcken  of  throughout  the  whole  world:'* 
Rom.  di.  L  8.  Let  us  now  see  what  was  the 
form  in  whidi  our  apostle  was  accustomed  to 
Introduce  his  epistles,  when  he.  wrote  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  already  acquainted.  To 
the  Corifithians  it  was  this :  ^^  I  thank  mj 
God  alwap  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  q£ 
Gh)d  which  is  given  you  by  Christ  Jesus*** 
1  Cor.  di.  L  4.  To  the  Philippians:  ^^  I  thank 
my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you,** 
>hil  ch.  i.  3.  To  the  Thessalonians :  "  We 
give  thanks  to  God,  always  for  you  all,  mak- 
ing mention  of  you  in  our  prayers,  remember* 
ing,  without  ceasing,  your  work  of  faith,  and 
labour  of  love,"  1  Thess.  ch.  L  3.  To  Timo. 
thy :  '*  I  thank  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my 
forefathers  with  pure  consdence,  that  without 
ceasing  I  have  remembrance  of  thee  in  my 
prayers,  night  and  day,"  2  Tim.  du  L  3.  Im 
these  quotations,  it  is  usually  his  remembnuum^ 
and  never  his  hearing  of  them,  which  he  makes 
the  subject  of  his  thankfulness  to  God. 

As  great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  sop- 
posing  the  epistle  before  us  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  so  I  think  it 
probable  that  it  is  actually  the  Epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans,  referred  to  in  the  fourth  r^v^pt4»r 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The  text 
which  contains  that  reference  is  tlus :  ^^  Mlieii 
this  epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  ,it 
be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans* 
and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Lao- 
dicea,"  ch.  iv.  16.  The  "  epistle  from  Lao- 
dicea*'  was  an  epistle  sent  by  St.  Paul  to  that 
church,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  Colosse. 
The  two  churches  were  mutually  to  oommuni« 
cate  the  epistles  they  had  recdved.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  direction  is  explained  by 
the  greater  part  of  commentators,  and  is  the 
most  probable  sense  that  can  be  given  to  it. 
It  is  aiso  probable  that  the  epistle  alluded  to 

*  Mr.  Locke  endeayoairs  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  es. 
plalninif "  their  faith,  ot  which  St  Paul  had  hctfd,"  to 
meui  the  BtoadfiwtiHifii  oS  their  penuasion  that  they  wera 
called  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  mtajectiaii  to  tb* 
M nsaic  iiutitution.  But  this  interpretation  icema  to  mm 
ejttremely  hard  ;  for,  in  the  manner  in  which  fiUtb  it 
here  Joined  with  k>?«^  in  the  expracion  **  your  fidth 


«  Dr.  Lardner  ctmtends 
eandurion ;  but,  1  think, 
ToLziT.p.4TJ»edit.l757. 


a  against  the  validity  of  thU 
without  luccesi.    Iuronbr, 


here  Joined  with  m>?«^  in  the  expreasion  **  your  fidth 
and  love,**  it  could  not  be  meant  to  denote  any  uurticular 
tenet  which  distinguished  one  set  of  CTirist&ns  (hnn 
others :  fiirasmuch  as  the  oxprosion  describes  the  ga. 
ncral  virtues  of  the  CbriatiaB  profeiiioo.    VUk  Loess 
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WBS  an  qiiatb  whkh  had  baen  veeeiTad  by  tha 
chuich  of  Laodicea  kUtlif,  It  appears  then, 
with  *  ooDflidaraUe  degree  of  erideiice,  that 
tli«K«  eodaked  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul's  nearly  oC 
iha  aaoie  date  wiUi  the  Epistle  to  the  Cfdos- 
aMas,  and  an  epistle  diMcted  to  a  church  (for 
auch  the  ehuich  of  Laodicea  was)  in  which  St. 
Paul  had  never  been*  What  haa  been  observ.< 
ed  oonfleming  the  epistle  before  us,  shews  that 
it  anawers  pnfeotly  to  that  ohaiaoter. 

Nor  does  the  mistake  seem  very  difficult  to 
aooooi&t  £»w  Whoerer  inspects  the  map  of 
Asia  Minor  will  see,  that  a  person  proceeding 
from  Rome  to  l4ioclieea,  would  probably  land 
at  Epfaesus,  as  the  nearest  frequented  sea-port 
in  that  direction.  Might  not  Tychicus  then, 
in  passing  through  Ephesus,  communicate  to 
the  Christiana  of  that  {dace^  the  letter  with 
which  he  was  chaiged  ?  And  might  not  co- 
pies of  that  letter  be  multiplied  and  preserved 
at  Ephesas  ?  Might  not  some  of  the  copies 
drop  the  words  of  designation  w  ry  Aatimttf^, 
whkh  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  an  Ephe* 
sian  to  retain  ?  Might  not  copies  of  the  letter 
oome  out  into  the  Christian  church  at  large 
from  Ephesus  t  and  mig^t  not  this  give  occa- 
sion to  a  bdief  that  the  letter  was  written  to 
that  diuroh  ?  And,  lastly,  might  not  this  be- 
lief produce  the  error  which  we  suppose  to 
have  crept  into  the  inscription  ? 

No.  V. 
As  oor  epistle  purports  to  have  been  writ- 
ten daring  St.  Paul*s  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
whidi  lies  beyond  the  period  to  which  the  Acts 
of  the  Apeeties  brings  up  his  history ;  and  as 
we  have  seen  and  acknowledged  that  the  epis- 
tle oooftaina  no  reference  to  any  transaction 
at  Ephesus,  during  the  apostle's  residence  in 
that  dty,  we  cannot  expect  that  it  should  sap^ 
ply  many  marks  of  agreement  with  the  narra- 
tive. One  ooinGidenoe  however  oocurs,  and  a 
coinddenoe  of  that  muute  and  less  <rf>vious 
kind,  which,  as  hath  been  repeatedly  observed, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  nUcd  upon. 
*  Chap,  vl  19,  sa  we  read,  ^«  praying  for  me, 
that  I  may  open  my  mouth  boldly,  to  make 
known  the  mystery  of  the  Oospel,  for  which  I 
am  an  ambassador  in  bonds."  '^  in  bondi^** 
Iff  iUMM,  ia  a  cAoifi.    In  the  twenty-eighth 

«  And  It  is  rcmarkjible  that  there  acem  to  have  bees 
mne  ancient  oopioa  without  the  words  of  designation, 
cUherthewordalft  JSUbow,  or  the  wpi6»  in  Laodicea. 
ft.  Baul,  a  whter  of  tlia  fourth  century,  ipeakiog  of  the 
preaent  epistle,  has  this  very  singular  passage :  '*  And 
writing  to  the  Ebhesians.  as  truW  united  to  him  who  ia 
thnueb  lmowl6dge»he  (Piaul)  calleth  than  ia  spwutkar 
•ease  audk  toko  mre  i  saving,  to  the  aninU  wAo  are  and  (or 
even  J  thefaUJtful  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  so  those  before  us 
iia?e  tnaonittcd  it,  and  we  have  firand  it  in  ancient  co. 
p^**"  Dr.  HiU  interprets  (and,  notwithstanding  sont 
oUections  that  hare  been  loade  to  him,  in  my  opinion 
ilchtir  faiterpfrets)  these  words  of  Basil,  asdedaringthat 
tUs  Cttber  hadsecn  certain  copies  of  the  vpiHia  in  which 
the  words  "  in  Euhcsus"  were  wanting.    And  the  pas. 


of  the  epistle  could  have  originally  »  rltten  kyitis  mg 
mifift  without  any  hsoMl  of  plabe  to  lislJow  it 


chapter  of  the  Acts  we  are  informed,  that  Paul, 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was  suffered  to  dwcfl 
by  himself  with  a  soldier  that  kept  hinv  Dr. 
Lardner  has  shown  that  this  mode  of  custody 
was  in  use  amongst  the  Romans,  and  that 
whenever  it  was  adopted,  the  prisoner  was 
bound  to  the  soldier  by  a  single  chain :  in  re- 
ference to  which  St.  Faul,  in  the  twentieth 
verse  of  this  chapter,  tells  the  Jews  whom  he 
had  assembled,  ''For  this  cause  therefore,  have 
I  called  for  you  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with 
you,  because  that  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am 
bound  wUh  thu  chain^**  mt  aXvrn  ravm*  (n^Mii- 
ftm.  It  is  inexact  coxifonnity  therefore  with  the 
truth  of  Sb.  Paulas  situation  at  the  time,  that 
he  declares  of  himself  in  the  epistle,  v'^s^Ciiw  o 
m^y0tu  And  the  exactness  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  «Xi>rif  (a  chain)  is  no  where  used 
in  the  singular  number  to  express  any  other 
kind  of  custody.  When  the  prisoner's  hands 
or  feet  were  bound  together,  the  word  wag 
h^fut  (bonds,)  as  in  the  twentv-sixth  chap- 
ter of  Uie  Acts,  where  Paul  replies  to  Agrip. 
pa,  ''  I  would  to  Ood  that  not  only  thou,  but 
also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  al- 
most and  altogether  such  aa  I  am,  except  theae 
bonds,"  trti^tnret  rtn  ^Mftat*  rwr^f.  When  the 
prisoner  was  confined  between  two  soldiers,  as 
in  the  case  of  Peter,  Acts,chapb  xiL  6L  two 
chains  were  employed ;  and  it  is  said  upon  hia 
miraculous  deliverance,  that  tlie  ''  diains*' 
{jkXyfitt,  in  the  plural)  ''  fell  from  his  hands.*' 
Auyiaf ,  the  noun,  and  ^cr/ssu  the  verb,  being 
genend  terms,  were  applicable  to  this  in  conv- 
mon  with  any  other  species  of  personal  coer« 
cion ;  but  kku^tu  in  Uie  singular  number,  to 
none  but  this. 

If  it  can  be  suspected  that  the  writer  of  the 
present  epistle,  who  in  no  other  particular  ap- 
pears to  have  availed  himself  of  the  informiv* 
tion  concerning  St.  Paul,  delivered  in  the 
Acts,  had,  in  thia  verse,  borrowed  the  word 
which  he  read  in  that  book,  and  had  adapted 
his  expression  to  what  he  found  there  record- 
ed of  Su  Paul's  treatment  at  Rome ;  in  short, 
that  the  coincidence  here  noted  was  effected 
by  craft  and  design ;  I  think  it  a  strong  reply 
to  remark,  that,  in  the  parallel  passage  of  tho 
Kpistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  same  allusion  ia 
not  preserved;  the  words  there  are,  ''praying 
alsoforua,  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a  door 
of  utterance  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for 
which  /  am  ako  in  bondt^**  2i  •  suu  it^/uu. 
After  what  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding 
number,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
these  two  epistles  were  written  by  the  same 
person.  If  the  writer,  therefore,  sought  for, 
and  fraudulently  inserted,  the  correspondency 
into  one  epistle,  why  did  he  not  do  it  in  the 
other  ?  A  real  prisoner  might  use  either  ge- 
neral words  which  comprehended  this  amongst 
many  other  modes  of  custody ;  or  might  use 
appropriate  words  which  qiecified  this,  and 
distinguished  it  from  any  other  mode.  It 
would  be  accidental  which  fonn  of  expression 
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he  fell  upon.    But  an  impostor,  who  had  tbe 

art,  in  one  place,  to  employ  the  appropriate 

.  term  for  the  purpose  of  traad,  would  have 

Vied  k  in  both  pUoea. 
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Whek  a  transaction  fa  referred  to  in  sudi 
a  manner,  as  that  the  reference  is  easily  and 
immediatdy  understood  by  those  who  are  be- 
forehand, or  from  other  quarters,  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  but  is  obscure,  or  imperfect,  or 
requires  inrestigation,  or  a  comparison  of  dif* 
ferent  parts,  in  order  to  be  made  dear  to  other 
readers,  the  transaction  so  referred  to  is  pro- 
hably  real ;  because,  had  it  been  fictitious,  the 
writer  would  have  set  forth  his  story  more  fully 
and  plainly,  not  merely  as  consdoos  of  the  fic- 
tion, but  as  conscious  that  his  readers  could 
have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his 
allusion  than  from  the  information  of  which 
he  put  them  in  possession. 

The  account  of  Epaphroditus,  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians,  of  his  journey  to  Rome, 
and  of  the  business  which  brought  him  thither, 
is  the  article  to  which  I  mean  to  apply  this  ob- 
servation. There  are  three  passages  in  the 
eipistle  which  relate  to  this  subject.  The  first, 
chap.  i.  7-  ^  Even  aa  it  is  meet  for  me  to 
think  this  of  you  all,  because  I  have  you  in 
my  heart,  inasmudi  as  both  in  my  bonds,  and 
in  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Oospd, 
ye  all  are  ^vymsntnu  //u¥  rm  x*if**f*  jeint 
contributors  to  the  gift  whidi  I  have  receiv- 
ed*.**  Nothing  more  is  said  in  this  place.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter,  and  at 
the  distance  of  half  the  epistle  from  the  last 
quotation,  the  subject  appeus  again  :  *'  Yet 
I  supposed  it  necessary  to  send  to  you  Epa- 
phroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in  la- 
bour, and  feHow-soIdier,  but  your  messenger, 
and  he  that  nUmstered  to  my  wants  t  for  he  long- 
ed after  you  aQ,  and  was  full  of  heaviness,  be- 
cause that  ye  had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick  : 
for  indeed  he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death ;  but 
God  had  mercy  on  him,  and  not  on  him  on- 
iy,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow 
upon  sorrow.  I  sent  him  therefore  the  more 
carefully,  that  when  ye  see  him  again  ye  may 
rejoice,  and  that  I  may  be  the  less  sorrowful. 
Receive  him  therefore  in  the  Lord  with  all 
gladness;  and  hold  such  in  reputation:  because 
for  the  woik  of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death, 

«  FMrce,  I  believe,  was  the  fint  eominentator,  who 

Sftve  thlf  aenic  to  theeximviob ;  and  I  believe alk>  tbat 
is  esnxMition  U  now  generally  aiaented  to.  He  inter, 
prcts  in  the  Mine  lense  tbe  pnnue  in  the  fifth  vene, 
which  our  translation  renders  '*  your  fetlowihlp  in  the 
GoKpA  ;*'  but  whldi  in  the  original  li  not  •M*Mff»  rw 


umyrtiamH  or  ^^ffmip  u  rp  vmyyOap ;  but  MMtmtp  ut 


not  regarding  his  lift  Is  fiQipfy  ymtr  Isdt  ^jw- 
wee  kfward  me,"  Chap.  ii.  2J» — SO.  The  mat- 
ter is  here  dropped,  and  no  farther  mention 
made  of  it  till  it  is  taken  up  near  the  ctmcia- 
sion  of  the  epistle  as  foUkmn :  ^  But  I  nijoiGe 
ia  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  last  your 
care  ef  me  hath  flourished  again,  wherein  ye 
were  also  careful,  but  ye  lacked  opportiuuty. 
Not  that  I  speak  hi  respect  of  want;  for  I  have 
learned  iii  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content.  I  know  both  how  to  be  abas- 
ed, and  I  know  how  to  abound ;  every  where 
and  in  all  things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be 
fuU  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to 
suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me.  Notwithstanding*, 
ye  have  well  done  that  ye  did  communicate 
with  my  affliction.  Now,yePhi]ippians,knofr 
also,  that  in  the  beginrang  of  the  Oe^el,  when 
I  departed  from  Macedonia,  no  church  com- 
municated with  me,  as  concerning  giving  and 
receiving,  but  ye  only.  For  even  in  Thiean- 
lonioa  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my  neess- 
sity.  Not  because  I  desire  a  gift  {  but  I  de- 
sire fruit  that  may  abound  to  your  accounts 
But  I  have  all,  and  abound :  I  am  f«ill,  hav- 
ing received  of  Epaphroditus  the  things  which 
were  sent  from  you."  Chap.  iv.  10 — 18.  To 
the  PhUippian  reader,  who  knew  that  oontri. 
butions  were  wont  to  be  made  in  that  diureh 
for  the  ap08tle*8  subsistence  and  relief,  that  the 
supply  which  they  wera  accustomed  to  send 
to  him  had  been  delayed  by  the  want  of  op- 
portunity, that  Epaphroditus  had  undertaken 
the  charge  of  conveying  their  liberality  to  the 
hands  of  the  apostle,  that  he  had  acquitted  him. 
self  of  this  commission  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
by  hastening  to  Rome  under  the  oppression 
of  a  grievous  sickness ;  to  a  reader  who  knew 
all  this  beforehand,  every  line  in  the  above 
quotations  would  be  plain  and  dear.  But  how 
is  it  with  a  stranger  ?  The  knowledge  of  these 
several  particulars  is  necessary  to  t£e  percep- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  references  ;  yet 
that  knowledge  must  be  gathered  from  a  oon^ 
parison  of  passages  lying  at  a  great  distance 
from  one  another.  Texts  must  be  interpret- 
ed by  tests  long  subsequent  to  them,  whidi 
necessarily  prodtioes  embarrassment  and  sus- 
pense. The  passage  quoted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  epistle  contains  an  acknowledge- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  of  the  liber- 
ality which  the  Philippians  had  exercised  to- 
wards him ;  but  the  allusion  is  so  general  and 
indet^erminate,  that,  had  nothing  more  been 
said  in  the  sequel  of  the  epistle,  it  would  hard- 
ly have  been  applied  to  this  occasion  at  slL  In 
the  second  quotation,  Epaphroditus  is  dedared 
to  have  "  ministered  to  the  apostle's  wants,*' 
and  ^*  to  have  supplied  their  lack  of  service  to- 
wards him  $"  but  how,  that  is,  at  whose  ex- 
pense,  or  £xom  what  fund  he  ^'  ministered,*' 
or  what  was  ^^  the  lack  of  service**  which  he 
supplied,  are  left  very  much  unexplained,  till 
we  arrive  at  th^  third  quotatioo,  where  w^ 
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find  tittt  Bpaphroditos  **  ministered  to  St 
Paul*8  want!,*'  only  lir  conyeyiiig  to  hia  hands 
the  eontrihatirms  of  the  Phifippbns :  ^  I  am 
fiilL,bavingreceivedof  Epophroditus  the  things 
which  were  sent  Iran  you  t**  and  that  '^  the 
lade  of  serHoe  which  he  supplied"  was  a  delay 
or  intemiption  of  their  accustomed  bounty, 
oocBsiooed  by  the  want  of  opportunity  t  '^I  re- 
joiced in  the' Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  last 
rir  care  of  me  haUi  flourished  again  $  where- 
ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  ladked  oppor- 
tunity.*' The  a£Ur  at  length  comes  out  dear; 
but  It  comes  out  by  pieeemeaL  Thedeamess 
is' the  result  of  the  redprocal  illustration  of 
divided  texts.  Should  any  one  choose  there- 
fore to  insinuate,  that  this  whole  story  of  Epa- 
phiuditus,  or  his  journey,  his  errand,  his  sick- 
neSR,  or  even  his  eiistenoe,  might,  for  what 
we  know,  have  no  other  foundation  than  in 
the  invention  of  the  forger  of  the  epistle;  I 
answer,  that  a  forger  would  have  set  forth  his 
story  connectedly,  and  also  more  fully  and 
more  perspicuously.  If  the  epistle  be  authen- 
tiCy-and  the  transaction  real,  then  every  thing 
which  le  said  concerning  Epaphroditus,  and 
his  oommismon,  would  be  dear  to  those  into 
whose  hands  the  epistle  was  expected  to  come. 
Considering  the  Philippians  as  his  readers,  a 
person  might  naturally  write  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  author  of  the  epistle  lias  writtoi ; 
but  there  is  no  supposition  of  forgery  with 
which  it  win  suit. 

Na  IL 
The  history  of  Epaphroditus  supplies  ano- 
ther observation :  ^  Indeed  he  was  sick,  nigh 
nnto  death ;  but  Ood  had  mercy  on  him,  and 
not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should 
have  sorrow  upon  sorrow."  In  this  passage, 
no  intimation  is  given  that  £paphroditus*s  re- 
corery  was  miraculous.  It  is  plainly,  I  think, 
spoken  of  as  a  natural  event.  This  instance, 
together  with  one  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Ti- 
modiy  (^  Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Miletum 
sick,*')  affords  a  proof  that  the  power  of  per- 
forming cures,  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  of 
working  other  miracles,  was  a  power  whidi 
enly  vidted  the  apostles  occasionally,  and  did 
BOt  at  all  depend  upon  thdr  own  wilL  Paul 
undoubtedly  would  have  healed  Epaphroditus 
if  he  could.  Nor,  if  the  power  of  working 
cures  had  awaited  his  disposal,  would  behave 
left  his  fdlow-traveiler  at  Miletum  side  This, 
I*  think,  is  a  fair  observation  upon  the  instan- 
ces Educed  ;  but  it  is  not  the  observation  I 
•m  concerned  to  make.  It  is  more  for  the 
pArpose  of  my  argument  to  remark,  that  for- 
gery, upon  sodi  an  oeoasion,  would  not  have 
•pared  a  mirade ;  muds  less  would  it  have  in- 
troduced St.  Paul  professing  the  utmost  anxie- 
ty for  the.safety  of  his  friend,  yet  admowledg- 
ing  himadf  unable  to  hdp  him ;  which  he 
doasy  silmoBt  expresdy,  in  the  case  of  Trophi- 
moBf  far  ha  ^  left  him  sick  ;*'  and  virtually  in 
Um  pnttifB  before  na^  ugi  whk^  he  fdiciiates 


himself  upon  therecovery  of  Epaphroditus,  in 
temu  which  almost  exclude  the  supposition  of 
any  supernatural  means  bdng  employed  to  ef- 
fect it.  This  is  a  reserve  wldch  nothing  but 
truth  would  have  imposed. 

No.  IIL 

Chap.  iv.  15,  IC  "  Now,  ye  Phih'ppians, 
know  also,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ctos* 
pel,  when  I  departed  from  Macedonia,  no 
church  oommuiucated  with  me,  as  concerning 
frying  and  reodving,  but  ye  only.  For  even 
in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto 
my  neoesdty.*' 

It  will  be  necessary  to  state  die  Oredc  of 
this  passage,  because  our  translation  does  not, 
I  think,  give  the  senae  of  it  accuratdy. 

Xif^^Mf,  u  /m  ifutt  ftwt'  irt  mm  if  Bt^^mXntm^ 
»m  itwmH^  xm  )/f  ut  m*  jj^^*"  f"**  iitt/v^an. 

The  reader  will  please  to  direct  his  atten« 
tion  to  the  corresponding  particulars  in  and 
iu  Mu,  which  connect  the  words  it  «f;^fi  «vs 
iimyytXu¥,  irt  ^>J«9  mw  JAetMiUnmt,  with  the 
words  If  B$ffmXtfmiff  and  denote,  as  I  interpret 
the  passage,  two  distinct  donations,  or  rather 
donations  at  two  distinct  periods,  one  at  Thes- 
salonica, ii^mli  mm  ^s,  the  other  after  his  de- 
Cire  from  Macedonia,  in  i|«i>iif  av  M«iM« 
.*.  I  would  render  the  passage,  so  as  to 
mark  these  different  periods,  thus :  ^^  Now,  ye 
PhHippians,  know  also,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospd,  when  I  was  departed  from  Ma- 
cedonia, no  churdi  communicated  with  me,  as 
concerning  giving  and  recdving,  but  ye  only. 
And  that  also  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and 
again  unto  my  necessity.*'  Now  with  this  ex- 
position of  the  passage  compare  2  Cor.  chap. 
xi.  8,  9 :  ''I  robbed  other  diurches,  taking 
wages  of  them  to  do  you  service.  And  whea 
I  was  present  with  you  and  wanted,  I  wafe 
chargeable  to  no  man;  for  that  which  was 
kddng  to  me,  the  brethren  which  came  from 
Macedonia  supplied.** 

It  appears  from  St.  Panl*s  history,  as  rdat- 
ed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  upon  leav- 
ing Macedonia  he  passed,  after  a  very  short 
stay  at  Athens,  into  Achaia.  It  appears,  se- 
condly, from  the  quotation  out  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  that  in  Achaia  he  accepted 
no  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  converts  of 
that  country ;  but  that  he  drew  a  supply  for  his 
wantsfrom  the  Macedoniaa Christians.  Agree- 
ably whereunto  it  appears,  in  the  third  phM»^ 

«  Lakc^  Ch.  Q.  15.  Km  tytnr§t  ^  MrnXAw  m^  «VT«r 
•IC  fvr  veMM  ti  myyikH,  "  •■  the  angcAi  were  gone  away," 
L  a  itf^r  their  departure,  •/  «w/a*«f  tarn  »fH  MAA^Xmr* 


t.  db.  xil.  43L    'Orm*  U  r»  MMtAsfrM  wnvfim  i{iX^ 

rm  «»AiMrM«  '*  when  the  unckan  spirit  U  gone,"  L 

e.  after  his  departure,  huxurm,  John,  ch.  xlU.  90.  'On 
t^K)^  (Im^iat)'*  when  »w  was  gone,"  I  e.  ({fler  h\t  de- 
pattuve,  Xi9^  If(#MV  Ax*$,^LX.],itUmmti^9im)^ 
94A«r  i  )mXm  rm  K«M»4^  '*  ind  when  the  aiuel  whidi 
■pake  unto  him  was  dapwtod,"  L  e.  t^  hit  departuv^ 
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from  thft  text  which  is  the  lubject  of  the  pie* 
■rat  number,  that  the  brethzen  in  Philippi,  a 
dty  of  Macedonia,  had  followed  him  with  tlieir 
munificence,  ir*  i^xA»f  m*§  BtaeiltfMv ,  when  he 
was  departed  from.  Macedoniay  thai  i%  when 
he  was  come  inio  Achaia, 

The  passage  under  consideration  affords  an- 
other  drcomstanoe  of  agreement  deienring  of 
our  notice.  The  gift  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippiana  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
*4n  the  beginning  of  the  gospel*'  This  phrase 
la  most  naturally  explained  to  signify  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts,  via,  on 
that  side  of  the  £gean  sea.  The  sucoonrs  refer- 
red to-in  theEptstletothe  Corinthians,asreceiv- 
ed  from  Macedonia,  are  stated  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  upon  his  first  visit  to  the  penin- 
tnlaof  Greeofr  The  dates  therefore  assigned  to 
the  donation  in  the  two  epistles  agree ;  yet  is 
the  date  in  one  ascertained  very  incidentally^ 
namely,  by  the  considerations  which  fix  the 
date  of  the  epistle  itself ;  and  in  the  other,  by 
an  expression  (^^  the  beginning  of  the  Gos- 
pel") much  too  general  to  have  been  used  if 
the  text  had  bera  penned  with  any  view  to 
the  correspondency  we  are  remarking. 

Farther,  the  phrase,  ^^  in  the  begmning  of 
the  Gospel,"  raises  an  idea  in  the  reader's 
mind  that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  there 
more  than  onoCi  The  writer  would  hardly 
have  called  the  visit  to  wiiidi  he  refers,  the 
*^  beginning  of  the  Gospel,"  if  he  had  not  also 
visited  them  in  some  other  stage  of  it>  The 
finct  oorresponds  with  this  idea.  If  we  oon< 
'  suit  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  we  shall  find,  that  St.  Paul,  before 
his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  during  which  this 
epistle  purports  to  have  been  written,  had  been 
twio0  in  Macedonia,  and  each  time  at  PhilippL 

NalV. 

That  Timothy  had  been  long  with  St.  Paul 
at  Philippi,  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  impli- 
ed in  this  epistle  twice.  First,  he  joins  in  the 
salutation  with  which  the  epistle  opens :  *^  Paul 
and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  whidi  are  at 
Philippi."  Secondly,  and  more  directly,  the 
point  is  inferred  from  what  is  said  concerning 
him,  chap.  ii.  19  :  ^^  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you,  that 
I  also  may  be  of  good  comfort  when  I  know 
your  state  ;  for  I  have  no  man  like  minded, 
who  Will  naturally  care  for  your  state ;  for  all 
seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesua 
Christ's ;  but  ye  know  the  jprwtf  qf  km^  that 
as  a  son  with  the  father,  he  hath  served  with 
me  in  the  Gospel"  Had  Timothy's  presence 
with  St.  Paul  at  Philippi,  when  he  preached 
the  Gospel  there,  been  expressly  remarked  in 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  this  ({notation  might 
be  thou^t  to  contain  a  contrived  adaptation 
to  the  history  ;  although,  even  in  that  case, 
the  averment,  or  raiher  the  allusion  in  the 
epistle,  is  ^oo  obliq[ue  to  afford  much  room  for 


such  suspidoo.  9nt  the  troth  ia,  that  ia  tin 
history  of  St.  Paul's  transaotiont  at  Phlfipiil, 
whidi  ocoapies  the  greatest  part  of  the  six- 
teenth diapter  of  the  Acta,  no  mentioa  is  mada 
of  Thnothy  at  a£L  Whatappearaooneemiiig 
Timothy  in  the  history,  so  far  asidatee  totlM 
present  subject,  is  this:  ^^WhenPanlcaawta 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  bdield  a  certain  diseipla 
a  there  named  Timotheas,  whom  Faol 
would  have  to  go  forth  with  him.'*  Thenaiw 
rative  then  proceeds  with  the  neoeont  ef  SCi 
Paul's  progTCSB  through  various  provfnoeB  of 
the  Lesser  Asia,  till  it  bringa  hui  tewn  to 
Troaa.  At  Trees  he  was  warned  in  a  visToft 
to  pass  over  into  Macedania.  In  obedianee  ta 
which  he  crossed  the  iBgean  sea  to  Saaiotlira- 
da,  theliext  day  to  NeapoKs,  and  from  tfaenca 
to  PhilippL  His  preadnag,  mirades,  and  par* 
secutions  at  Philippi,  foDow  next ;  after  yeiaA 
Paul  and  his  company,  when  they  had  pasaad 
throu^  Amphipdis  and  Apolkmia,  came  to 
Thesttlonica,  and  from  Thessakniea  ta  Berea- 
From  Berea  the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  ; 
'« but  Siha  and  TmoOmu  abode  there  atiH'* 
The  itinerary,  of  which  the  above*  ia  an  ab- 
stract, is  undoubtedly  suffident  to  support  aa 
infierence  that  Timothy  was  along  with  St. 
Paul  at  Philii^.  We  find  them  setting  oojk 
together  upon  this  progress  from  Derbe,  In  Lyw 
caonia;  we  find  than  together  near  the  eomdo. 
sionofit,  at  Berea  in  Macedonia.  It  is  highly 
probable,  thefefore,  that  they  cane  together 
to  Philippi,  through  which  thdr  route  between 
these  two  places  lay.  If  this  be  thought  pro- 
bable, it  is  suffident.  For  what  I  wish  to  be 
observed  is,  that  in  comparing,  upon  thissul^ 
ject,  the  epistle  with  the  historv,  we  do  not 
find  a  redtal  in  one  pbee  of  what  is  related 
ia  another ;  but  that  we  find,  what  is  much 
more  to  be  relied  upon,  an  oblique  allnaion  t0 
an  implied  fact. 

No.  V. 
Our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  writtea 
near  the  condusion  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonmesic 
at  Rome,  and  after  a  residence  in  that  dty  cf 
considerable  duration.  These  drcumstanoas 
are  made  oat  by  different  intimatiimB,  and  tfaa 
intimations  upon  the  tabject  preaerve  anumg 
themsdves  a  just  consisteney,  and  a  consiateik- 
cy  certainly  unmeditated.  First,  the  apostle 
bad  already  been  a  prisoner  at  Borne  so  imig^ 
as  that  the  repntation  of  his  bonds,  and  of  Ua 
constancy  under  thttn,  had  contributed  to  ad- 
vance the  success  of  the  Goepd: '^But  I  wooU 
ye  should  undentand,hr0thren,that  the  things 
which  hi^ipened  unto  ma  have  fidlsn  oat  rl^ 
ther  unto  the  furthesaBoe  of  the  Gospel ;  aa 
that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  tha 
palace,  and  in  all  other  places;  and  many  af 
the  brethren  in  the  Lord  waxing  ceofideuthy 
my  bonds,  are  much  more  bohl  to  epeak  tha 
word  without  fear."  Seeondly,  tha  acoonnt 
given  of  Epaphro^tus  imparts,  diat  St*  BwJ^ 
whan  he  wxote  tha  epistle^  had  beea  ia  J|caa 
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•  MMltetble  tiaie  I  "  He  longed  after  you 
all,  and  waa  fiiU  of  heavinesa^  becauae  that  ye 
iiad  heard  that  be  had  been  akib"  Epaphro- 
ditoa  waa  with  St.  Paul  at  Rabmu  He  had 
beenaiok.  The  Philippaana  had  heard  of  hit 
riflmeia^  and  he  again  had  xeeetved  an  acooont 
liow  aaoch  they  had  been  alliBcted  by  the  in- 
teDigraoa  The  paaiing  and  rejwwing  of  thete 
adTiooi  most nerewarily  have  oooapied  alarge 
portion  of  time,  and  must  have  all  taken  phwe 
during  St.  Paul*a  reridence  at  Bom&  Third, 
ly,  after  a  rendenoe  at  Rome  thus  proved  to 
k»ve  been  of  conaideraUe  duration,  he  now  re- 
garde  tiie  deciaian  of  hia  £ate  aa  nigh  at  hand, 
He  oentttnplatea  either  alternative,  that  of  his 
deUveranoe,  ch.  ii  88.  ^  Him  therefiDre  (Ti- 
mothy) I  hope  to  Sfod  pruenify^  to  soon  as  I 
shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me;  bat  I  trust 
in  the  liOrd  that  I  also  myself  shall  oome 
shortly  s**  that  of  his  condemnation,  ver.  i7. 
^  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered*  upon  the  sacrifioe 
and  service  of  yoor  iaith,  I  joy  and  rcrjoice  with 
youalL'*  This  cooaisteDcy  is  material,  if  the 
etmaideffatien  of  it  be  ocxiiined  to  the  epistle. 
It  is  farther  material,  as  it  agrees  with  respect 
to  the  dorttioii  of  St.<^Paal*s  first  imprison- 
meot  at  Rome,  with  the  acoonnt  deHversd  in 
the  Acta,  wluch,  having  brought  the  aposde 
to  RoBoe,  eloses  Uie  history  by  telling  us '^  that 
he  dw^  there  IMO  liiWfe  jfoorr  in  his  own  hired 

No.  VI. 

Oa^  i.23.  ^For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  haxring  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ;  which  is  far  better.*' 

With  thiseompare  2  Cor.  chap.  v.  8 :  *'  We 
are  confident  and  willing  rathmr  to  be  absent 
from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Und." 

The  sssneness  of  sentiment  in  these  two  quo- 
tatioDS  is  obvious.  I  rely  however  not  so  much 
iqion  that,  as  upon  the  sfanilitude  in  the  train 
of  thought  whkh  in  each  epistle  leads  up  to 
this  sentiment,  and  upon  the  suitableness  of 
that  train  of  thought  to  the  drcumstanoes  un- 
der whidi  the  epistles  purport. to  have  been 
written.  This,  I  conceive,  bespeaks  the  pro- 
doetion  of  the  same  mind,  and  of  a  mind  ope- 
rating upon  real  circumstances.  The  senti- 
ment is  in  both  places  preceded  by  the  con- 
templation  of  imminent  personal  danger.  To 
the  Philippiana  he  writes,  in  the  twentieth 
verse  of  tins  diapter,  ^^  According  to  my  ear- 
nest  esEpectation  and  my  hope,  that  in  nothing 
I  shall  be  ashamed,  but  that  with  all  boldneBs, 
as  always,  se  nov  a/»o,  Christ  shall  be  magni- 
fied in  my  body,  whether  It  be  by  life  or  by 
death.*'  To  the  Corinthians,  **  Troubled  on 
erery  side,  yet  not  distresaed ;  perplexed,  but 
not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  fonaken ; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  always  bearing 

*  AXX*.u  mm  Mn»I^MMt«  rs  ^wn^  tnt  9Wnnt  vpum, 
tfvy  blood  be  pound  out  M  a  libstMQ  upon  the  Mcnfios 
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about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Ja. 
sus."  This  tridn  of  reflection  is  continued  to 
the  place  from  whence  the  words  which  we 
compare  are  taken.  The  two  epistles,  though 
written  at  different  times,  from  different  puu 
oes,  and  to  different  chnrdies,  were  both  writ- 
ten under  drcumstanoes  which  would  natu- 
rally recall  to  the  author's  mind  the  precari- 
ous condition  of  his  life,  and  the  perils  whidi 
constantly  awaited  him.  When  the  Epistle 
to  the  Pmlippians  was  written,  the  author  was 
a  prisoner  at  Rome,  expecting  his  trial  When 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written,  he  had  latdy  escaped  a  danger  in 
which  he  had  given  himself  over  for  lost.  The 
epistle  opens  with  a  recollection  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  impression  accompanied  the  wri- 
ter's thoughts  throughout. 

I  know  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  trans« 
plant  into  a  forged  epistle  a  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression which  is  found  in  a  true  one ;  or,  sup- 
posing both  epistles  to  be  forged  by  the  same 
hand,  to  insert  the  same  sentiment  or  expres- 
sion in  both*  But  the  difllcolty  is  to  intro- 
duce it  in  just  and  dose  connexion  with  a  train 
of  thoui^t  going  before,  and  with  a  train  of 
thought  apparently  generated  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  epistle  is  written,  la 
two  epistles,  purporting  to  be  written  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  in  different  periods  of  the 
author's  history,  this  propriety  would  not  ea- 
sily be  managed. 

Na  VIL 

Chap,  i  29,  30 ;  ii.  1,  2.  ^^  For  unto  yon 
is  given,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not^'only  to 
believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  saJce ; 
having  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me, 
and  now  hear  to  be  in  m&  If  there  be,  there- 
fore, any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort 
of  love,  if  any  feUowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any 
bowels  and  mercies ;  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye 
be  like  minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of 
one  accord,  of  one  mind." 

With  this  eompare  Acts,  xvi.  22 :  '*  And 
the  multitude  (at  Philippi)  rose  up  against 
them  (Paul  and  Silas ;)  and  the  magistrates 
rent  off  their  clothes,  and  commanded  to  beat 
them ;  and  when  they  had  laid  many  stripes 
upon  them,  they  cast  them  into  prison,  charg- 
ing the  jailor  to  keep  them  safdy ;  who,  hav- 
ing received  sudi  a  charge,  thrust  them  into 
the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in 
the  stocks." 

The  passage  in  the  epistle  is  very  remark- 
Bl)le.  I  know  not  an  example  in  any  writing 
of  a  juster  pathos,  or  which  more  truly  repre- 
sents the  workings  of  a  warm  and  affectionate 
mind,  than  what  is  exhibited  in  the  quotation 
before  us*.  The  apostle  reminds  his  Philip- 
pians  of  their  being  joined  with  himadf  in  the 

*  Tho  original  ii  very  tpirited :  Ei  n r  mw  rmimMXnrH 
l»  Xftrrfft  U  TJ  vm^mftttlkn  myu9iitt  u  ^it^mitmwtm  tin 
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endurance  of  peneeation  for  the  sake  of  GhrJtt. 
He  conjures  them  by  the  ties  of  their  common 
profeasioii  and  their  common  sufferiDgi,  *'  to 
fulfil  his  J07  ;*'  to  complete,  by  the  unity  of 
their  faith,  and  by  their  mutual  love,  that  joy 
with  which  the  instances  he  had  leoeivBdof  th^ir 
zeal  and  attachment  had  inspix^  hia  breast 
Now  if  this  was  the  real  effusion  of  St.  Paul's 
mind,  of  which  it  bears  the  strongest  internal 
character,  then  we  have  in  the  words  ''  the 
same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me,"  an  authen- 
tic confirmation  of  so  much  of  the  apostle's 
history  in  the  Acts,  as  relates  to  his  transac- 
tions at  Philippi ;  and,  through  that,  of  the  in- 
tMg^noe  and  general  fidelity  of  the  historian. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ZPISTLE  TO  TBE  COLOSSIAITB. 

No.  I. 

TuEBE  is  a  drcomstanoe  of  conformity  be- 
tween St.  Paulas  history  and  his  letters,  espe- 
cially those  which  were  written  during  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  more  especially 
die  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephewans, 
which  being  too  dose  to  be  accounted  for  from 
accident,  yet  too  indirect  and  latent  to  be  im- 
puted to  design,  cannot  easily  be  resolved  in< 
to  any  other  original  than  truth.  Which  dr. 
cumstanoe  is  this,  that  St.  Paul  In  these  epis- 
tles attributes  his  imprisonment  not  to  his 
preaching  of  Christianity,  but  to  his  asserting 
the  right  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  admitted  into 
it  without  conforming  themselves  to  the  Jew- 
ish law.  This  waf  &»  doctrine  to  which  he 
considered  himself  ap  a  martyr.  Thus,  in  the 
epistle  before  us,  chap.  i.  24.  (I  Paul)  ^' who 
now  rejoioe  in  my  sufierings  for  you'*-.'^ /or 
yoUj"  L  e.  for  those  whom  he  had  never  seen ; 
for  a  few  verses  afterwards  he  adda,  ^*  I  would 
that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for 
you  and  for  them  in  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many 
as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh.**  His 
suffering  therefore  for  ihem  was,  in  their  ge- 
neral capacity  of  Gentile  Christians,  agreeably 
to  what  he  explicitly  declares  in  his  Bpistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  iv.  1 :  ^  For  this  cause,  I  Paul, 
the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  GeniUet" 
Again,  in  the  epistle  now  under  consideration, 
iv.  3 :  *'  Withal  praying  also  for  us,  that  God 
would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance  to 
speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  I  am 
also  in  bonds.**  WTiat  that  "mysteryof  Christ** 
was,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  distinctly  in- 
forms us :  '*  Whereby  when  ye  read,  ye  may 
understand  my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  qf 
Christ,  which  in  other  ages,  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  re- 
vealed unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by 
the  Spirit,  thai  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow  - 
heirs,  and  qfthe  same  body^  and  partakers  of  his 
'  tin  Christ  by  the  Gospel.**    This,  there- 


fate,  was  the  eo^fkerim  for  whkli  htt  dedarea 
himself  to  be  in  bonds.    Now  let  us  inquhia 
how  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonmeiit 
is  represented  in  the  history.    Theapoetlehad 
not  kmg  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  hia  so> 
oond  viait  into  Greece,  when  an  uproar  was 
exdted  in  that  dty  by  the  damonr  of  certain 
•Asiatic  Jews,  who  **  having  seen  Paul  in  the 
temple,  stirred  up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands 
on  him.**    The  chal^  advanced  againat  him 
was,  that  ^^he  taught  all  men  every  where 
against  the  people,  uid  thelaw,  and  this  place  ; 
and  further  brought  Gredcs  abointo  the  tem- 
ple, and  poDuted  that  hdly  plaee."    The  for- 
mer part  of  the  charge  seems  to  ]^oint  at  the 
doctrine,  which  he  maintained,  of  the  admia- 
don  of  the  Gentiles,  under  the  new  dispena»- 
tion,  to  an  indiscriminate  partidpatioa  of  God'a 
fisTOur  with  the  Jews.  But  what  foUows  makea 
the  nuitter  dear.    When,  by  the  interferenos 
of  the  chief  captain,  Paul  had  been  rescoad  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  was  pennit- 
tad  to  address  the  nmhitude  who  had  followed 
him  to  the  stairs  of  the  castle,  he  delivered  a 
brief  account  of  hia  Urth,  of  die  early  ooone 
of  his  life,  of  his  miraculous  convenion  ;  and 
is  proceeding  in  this  narrative,  until  heeomea 
to  describe  a  vidon  which  was  presented  to  him, 
as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple ;  and  which 
bid  him  depart  out  of  Jerusalem,  '^  for  I  will 
send  thee  du*  hence  iffifolAtfCrm/tfef."    Ada, 
3cxiL  21.    '^  They  gave  him  audience,**  saya 
the  historian,  '^  unto  this  word  ;  and  thm  mt 
up  theur  voices,  and  said.  Away  with  such  a 
fdlow  from  the  earth  I'*    Nothing  can  shew 
more  strongly  than  this  account  does,  what 
was  the  offence  which  drew  down  upon  St. 
Paul  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen.    Hia 
mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  his  open  avowal 
of  that  mission,  was  the   intolerable  part 
of  the  apostle's  crime.     But  although  the 
real  motive  of  the  prosecution  appears  to 
have  been  the  apostle's  conduct  towarda  the 
Gentiles ;  yet,  when  his  accusers  came  be- 
fore a  Roman  magistrate,  a  diazge  waa  to  be 
framed  of  a  more  hsgal  form.    The  profa- 
nation of  the  temple  was  the  article  they  chose 
to  rely  upon.    This,  therefore,  becama  the 
immediate  subject  of  Tortullus^s  oiatian  be- 
fore Felix,  and  of  Paul's  defence.    But  that  he 
aU  along  considered  his  ministry  amongst  the 
Gentiles  as  the  actual  source  of  the  enmity 
that  had  been  exercised  agaiiiat  him,  and  in 
particuhir  as  the  cause  of  the  insuireetion  in 
which  his  person  had  been  seixed,  is  apparent 
from  the  condudon  of  his  disconne  before 
Agrippa:  **  I  have  appeared  unto  thee,"  says 
he,  describing  'vdiat  passed  upon  his  journey  to 
Damaacna,  ^*  for  this  purpose,  to  make  theea 
minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in 
the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee,  delivering 
tbee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gentilea, 
imto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  thdr 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  froindarkness  Jo  %hty 
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and  Brain  the  ptmerdt  Sktaa  unto  Ood,  tliat 
diOT  mfty  TtoAyB  forgivsneM  of  liiii,  and  in« 
lientanoe  amang  them  which  axe  tancdfiedby 
£uth  that  is  in  me.  Whereupon,  O  king  Ag- 
rippa,  J  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly 
vision ;  Imt  ibtfwed  first  unto  them  of  Damas-^ 
cue,  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  tfarou^^iout  aU  the 
coasts  of  Judea,  and  then  to  the  OentileB,  that 
they  should  repent  and  turn  to  Ood,  and  do 
works  meet  for  lepentanoe.  For  (hue  eauau 
the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple,  and  went 
about  to  kill  me."  The  seizing,  therefore,  of 
St.  Paul's  person,  from  which  he  was  never 
diacfaaiged  till  his  final  liberation  at  Rome; 
and  of  which,  therefore,  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome  was  the  continuation  and  effect,  was  not 
in  consequence  of  any  general  penecution  set 
on  foot  against  Christianity ;  nor  did  it  befiill 
him  simply  as  professing  or  teaching  Christ's 
leligion,  which  James  and  the  dders  at  Jem- 
saloi  did  as  well  as  he  (and  yet,  for  any  thing 
that  appears,  remained  at  that  time  unmolest- 
ed;) Imt  it  was  distinctly  and  specifically 
brought  upon  him  by  his  activity  in  preaching 
to  ^  Oentzles,  and  by  his  boldly  placing  them 
uponalevelwith  the  once-favoured  andstiUself- 
flattered  posterity  of  Abraham.  How  well  St. 
Paul's  letters,  pui)>ort2ng  to  be  written  during 
this  imprisonment,  agree  with  this  account  of 
itt  cause  and  origin,  we  have  already  seen. 

Nail. 

Chap.  iv.  10.  ^  Aristarchus  my  ftSkm  pri- 
aoner  lalotedi  you,  and  Marcus,  sister's  son  to 
Barnabas,  (touching  whom  ye  received  com- 
mandmeats  t  If  he  come  unto  you,  receive 
him ;)  and  Jesus,  whidi  is  called  Justos,  who 
•le  of  the  drcumcision." 

We  find  Aristarchus  as  a  companion  of  our 
apostle  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  verae :  ^  And  the  whole 
dty  of  Epbesus  was  filled  with  confusion  $  and 
having  caught  Gkuus  and  WfutoreAti«,  men  of 
Macedonia,  PauTs  eompanUms  in  tnioti^  they 
mshed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre." 
And  we  find  him  upon  his  journey  with  St. 
Paul  to  Rome,  in  the  twenty.seventh  chapter, 
and  the  second  verse :  *'  And  when  it  was  de. 
termined  that  we  should  sail  into  Italy,  they 
deliveied  Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners  un- 
to one  named  Julius,  a  centurion  of  August 
tus's  band  i  and,  entering  into  a  ship  of  Ad- 
ramyttium,  we  launched,  meaning  to  sail  by 
the  coast  of  Asia ;  one  AriMtarchnat  a  Maei- 
donian  qf  TheuakmicA,  being  ioith  tw.  But 
might  not  the  author  of  the  epistle  have  con- 
sulted the  history ;  and,  observing  that  the 
historian  had  brought  Aristarchus  along'  with 
Paul  to  Rome,  mi^t  he  not  for  that  reason, 
and  without  any  other  foundation,  have  put 
down  his  name  amongst  the  saluutions  of  an 
epistle  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  apostle 
from  that  place  ?  I  allow  so  much  of  possibili- 
ty to  this  fliijection,  that  I  should  not  hare  pro- 
posed this  in  the  number  of  coincidenoes  dear- 


ly  undesigned,  had  Aristarchus  stood  alone. 
The  observation  that  strikes  me  in  reading  the 
passage  is,  that  together  with  Aristardius* 
whose  journey  to  Rome  we  trace  in  the  histo- 
ry, are  joined  Marcus  and  Justus,  of  whose 
coming  to  Rome  the  history  says  nothing. 
Aristuchus  alone  appears  in  the  history,  and 
Aristarchus  alone  would  have  appeared  in  the 
epistle,  if  the  author  had  regulated  himself  by 
that  oonfonnity.  Or  if  you  take  it  the  other 
way ;  if  you  suppose  the  history  to  have  been 
made  otit  of  the  epistle,  why  the  journey  of 
Aristardius  to  Rome  should  be  recorded,  and 
not  that  of  Marcus  and  Justus,  if  the  ground- 
work of  the  narrative  was  the  appearance  of 
Aristarchus's  name  in  the  epistle,  seems  to  be 
unacoountablft. 

''Mareus,Miflsr'#Mn  to  Barnabas."  Does 
not  this  hint  account  for  Bamabas's  adherence 
to  Mark  in  the  contest  that  arose  with  our 
apostle  concerning  him?  ^*  And  some  days  af« 
ter,  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go  again 
and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we 
have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see 
howUieydo;  aaA  Banuibat  determined  io  tak0 
wiih  them  Jdhn^  whote  eumame  teae  Mark  ;  but 
Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with  thenv 
who  departed  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not 
with  them  to  the  work ;  and  the  contention 
was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  depart- 
ed asunder  one  from  the  other:  and  so  Bar* 
nabas  took  Mark  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus." 
The  history  which  records  the  dispute  has  not 
preserved  the  circumstance  of  Mark's  rela« 
tionship  to  Barnabas.  It  is  no  where  noticed 
but  in  the  text  before  us.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  it  applies,  the  application  is  certainly  unde- 
signed. 

*'*•  SiMter*M  son  to  Barnabas"  This  woman, 
the  mother  of  Mark,  and  the  sister  of  Barna- 
bas, was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  person  of 
some  eminence  amongst  the  Christians  of  Je- 
rusalem. It  so  happens  that  we  hear  of  her 
in  the  history.  *'  When  Peter  was  delivered 
from  prison,  he  came  to  the  house  of  jlfary 
the  mother  qfJohn^  whote  eumame  woe  Mark, 
where  many  were  gathered  together  praying." 
Acts,  xil.  12.  There  is  somewhat  of  coind- 
dence  in  this ;  somewhat  bespeaking  real 
transactions  amongst  real  persons^ 

Na  III. 
The  following  coinddenoe,  though  It  bear 
the  appearance  of  great  nicety  and  lefinement, 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  deemed  imaginary. 
In  the  saluutions  with  which  this,  like  most 
of  St  Paul's  epistles,  condudes,  ^  we  have 
Aristarchus  and  Marcus,  and  Jesus,  whidi  ta 
called  Justus,  toAo  are  qf  the  dnwmditon,"  iv. 
10,  11.  Then  follow  also,  ^  Epaphras,  Luke 
the  bdoved  physidan,  and  Demas."  Now, 
as  this  description,  *^  who  are  of  the  drcum« 
cisioii,"  is  added  after  the  first  three  names,  it 
is  inferred,  not  without  great  appearance  of 
probability,  that  the  rest,  amongst  whom  is 
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JUilMfWwanotof  tlMcbeiioiaiBkon.  Noir^osn 
ve  discover  any  exprsssum  in  the  Aoti  of  the 
ApOTtlea,  whidi  ascertains  whether  the  anther 
of  the  book  was  a  Jew  or  not  ?  if  we  can  dis- 
cover  that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  we  fix  a  circnm- 
■Cance  in  his  character,  which  coincides  with 
wliat  is  here,  indireetly  indeed,  but  not  very 
uncertainly,  intimated  concerning  Luke  i  and 
we  so  far  confirm  both  the  testimony  of  the 
primitive  church,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  the  general  rea- 
lity of  the  persons  and  circumstances  brought 
together  in  this  epistle.  The  text  in  the  Acts, 
whicii  has  been  construed  to  show  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  Jew,  is  the  nineteenth  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  where,  in  describing  the 
field  which  had  been  purchased  with  the  re- 
ward of  Judaa*6  iniqttity,  it  is  said,  **  That  it 
was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem; 
insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in  their  pro- 
per tongue,  Aceldama,  that  is  to  say,  The  field 
of  blood.*'  These  words  are  by  most  com- 
mentators taken  to  be  the  words  and  observa- 
tion of  the  htfltorian,  and  not  a  part  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's speech,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
found.  If  this  be  admitted,  then  it  is  argued 
that  the  expression, "  in  their  proper  tongue," 
would  not  have  been  used  by  a  Jew,  but  is 
■uiteble  to  the  pen  of  a  Gentile  writing  con- 
oeming  Jews  ».  The  reader  will  judge  of  the 
probability  of  this  condusion,  and  we  urge  the 
coincidence  no  farther  than  that  probability 
extends.  The  coincidence,  if  it  be  one,  is  so 
remote  from  all  possibility  of  design,  that  no- 
thing need  be  added  to  satiifjr  the  reader  upon 
that  part  of  the  argument. 

No*  IV.^ 

Chap.  iv.  9.  "  With  Onesimns,  a  faithful 
and  beloved  brother,  teho  is  one  of  you.** 
^  Observe  how  it  may  be  made  out  that  One- 
timus  was  a  Colossian.  l*um  to  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  and  you  will  find  that  Onesimus 
was  the  servant  or  slave  of  Philemon.  The 
question  therefore  will  be,  to  what  city  Phile- 
mon belonged.  In  the  epistle  addressed  to  him 
this  is  not  declared.  It  appears  only  that  he 
was  of  the  same  place,  whatever  that  place 
was,  with  an  eminent  Christian  named  Ar- 
chippua.  "  Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Timothy  our  brother,  unto  Philemon  our 
dearly  beloved  and  fellow-hibourer ;  and  to 
Our  beloved  Apphia,  and  Arehippu*  oar  fellow- 
soldier,  and  to  the  church  in  thy  house.*'  Now 
turn  back  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosdans,  and 
you  will  find  Archippus  saluted  by  name 
Amongst  the  Christians  of  that  diuroh.  «'  gay 
to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fxil- 
fil  it,|*  (iv.  17.)  The  necessary  result  is,  that 
Onesimus  also  was  of  the  same  city,  agreeably 
to  what  is  said  of  him,  "  he  is  one  of  you.*' 

w^*2±  m?**'  »i«wat«tion,  ToL  I.  p.  318.  of  hi« 


And  this  rente  ia  tha  «Aicl  Wther  cf  tmtk 

which  prodttciw  oonsist«M7  without  the  wri« 
ter's  thooghl  i»r  care,  or  of '»  eontextuie  of  for- 
geries oonfinning  and  falling  in  with  one  ano- 
ther by  a  species  of  fortuity  of  which  I  know 
no  example.  The  supposition  of  design,  I 
think,  is  excluded,  not  on>y  because  ike  par- 
poae  to  which  the  design  must  havtf  been  di- 
rected, via.  the  verification  of  the  paange  in 
our  epistle,  in  which  it  is  said  confleraing 
Onesimus,  ^^  ha  is  one  of  you,**  is  a  purpose^ 
whisb  would  be  lost  upon  ninetyi-nine  reader* 
out  of  a  hundred;  hut  faecau«e  the  means  madb 
use  of  are  too  drcuitoua  to  have  been  thfiaub- 
'  jeot  of  affectation  and  oontrivanoe.  Would  a 
foiger,  who  had  this  purpose  in  view,  have 
left  his  readers  to  hunt  it  out,  by  going  for. 
ward  and  backward  from  one  epiaUc  to  ano- 
ther,  in  order  to  connect  Onesimus  with  Plu- 
lemon,  Philemon  with  Archippus,  and  Ar- 
chippus with  CokMse  ?  all  whuji  he  must  do 
before  he  arrives  at  his  disoovery,  that  it  was 
truly  said  of  Onesimus,  "  he  is  one  of  you-^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THS  riBVr  BPUTTLE  TO  THB  THESSALOmAirSi 


No.  L 

It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scrq^ture, 
that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Theasalonians 
speaks  o£  the  coming  of  Christ  in  terms  wliich 
indicate  an  expectation  of  his  speedy  appear- 
anoe :  ''^  For  thia  vfe  say  unto  you  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  ve  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  liord,  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  aale^  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descendfrom  heaven  with  a  shout, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
trump  of  God ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first :  then  toe  wlUch  are  alive  trnd  rmnam^ 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  ihem  in  the 
clouds — But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  «^^rVTiywg,, 
that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thie£L** 
(Chap.  iv.  16,  16,  17 ;  ch-  V.  4.) 

Whateverother  construction  these  textsinisj 
bear^  the  idea  they  leave  upon  the  mind  of  an 
ordinary  reader,  is  that  of  the  author  of  the 
epistle  looking  for  the  day  of  judgment  to  take 
pJaoe  in  his  own  time,  or  near  to  it.  Now  the 
use  which  I  make  of  this  drcmnstance,  is  to 
deduce  from  it  a  proof  that  the  epistle  itidf 
was  not  the  production  of  a  subsequent  age. 
Would  an  impostor  have  given  this  «xpecta« 
tion  to  St.  Paul,  after  experience  had  proved 
it  to  be  erroneous  ?  or  would  he  have  put  in- 
to the  apostle's  mouth,  or,  which  is  the  «ft«>^ 
thing,  into  writings  purporting  to  come  from 
his  hand,  expressions,  if  not  necessarily  con^ 
veying,  at  least  easily  iuterpveted  to  convey, 
an  opinion  which  was  then  known  to  be  found* 
ed  in  mistake  ?  I  state  this  oMn  aigameat  to 
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ib«ir  tbftt  iSba  epistle  was  ooBtemporarf  whli 
8f.  Fnl,  irbick  is  IHtle  leas  than  to  show  that 
itaetuallyprooeedsidfromhispeii.  Forlques- 
tkm  whether  any  andent  forgeries  were  exe- 
cuted in  t£e  life-time  of  the  person  whose  name 
they  hear ;  nor  was  the  primitive  sitnation  of 
the  church  likely  to  give  birth  to  suoh  an  at- 
tvopt* 

No.  n. 

Osr  epistle  condudes  with  a  direetion  that 
it  ahonkl  he  pubHdy  read  in  the  churdi  to 
whidi  It  was  addressed :  *'  I  diarge  you  hy 
the  Lord,  that  this  epistle  he  read  nnto  all  the 
htAy  bretfiren."  The  existence  of  thts  clause 
in  the  body  of  the  epistle  is  an  evidence  of  its 
aothentidty ;  because  to  produce  a  letter  pur- 
porting  to  have  been  publidy  read  in  the 
dinrdi  of  Thesssdonica,  when  no  such  letter 
in  truth  had  been  read  or  heard  of  in  that 
dioreh,  would  be  to  produce  an  imposture  de* 
•Croetive  of  itsdf.  At  least,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  author  of  an  imposture  would  volun. 
taiOy,  and  even  offidously,  afford  a  handle  to 
io  plain  an  objection. — Either  the  epistle  was 
pablidy  read  in  the  churdi  of  Thessalonica 
during  St.  Paul's  lifetime,  or  it  was  not.  If 
it  was,  no  publication  could  be  more  authen- 
tic, no  apedes  of  notoriety  more  unquestion- 
able, no  method  of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  copy  more  secure.  If  it  was  not,  the  clause 
we  produce  would  remain  a  standing  condem- 
iMttion  of  the  forgery,  and  one  would  suppose, 
an  invindble  impediment  to  its  success. 

If  we  connect  this  artide  with  the  preced- 
ing, we  shall  percdve  that  they  combine  into 
one  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
apistleu  This  preceding  artide  carries  up  the 
date  of  the  epistle  to  the  time  of  St.  Paul ;  the 
prasent  artide  fixes  the  publication  of  it  to  the 
chnich  of  Thessalonica.  Either  therefore  the 
chnfch  of  Thessalonica  was  imposed  upon  by 
a  liJse  epistle,  which  in  St.  Paul*s  life-time 
they  received  and  read  publicly  as  his,  carry, 
ing  on  a  communication  with  him  all  the 
whOe^  and  the  epistle  referring  to  the  continu- 
anee  of  that  communication ;  or  other  Chris- 
tian dinrches,  in  the  same  life-time  of  the 
apostle,  reodved  an  epistle  purporting  to  have 
-been  puUidy  read  in  the  church  of  Thessalo- 
nica, which  nevertheless  had  not  been  heard 
ef  in  that  church ;  or,  lastly,  the  condusion 
remains,  that  the  epistle  now  in  our  hands  is 
genuine. 

No.  III. 
Between  onr  epistle  and  the  history -the  ac- 
eordancy  hi  many  points  is  drcnmstandal  and 
eemplete.  The  history  relates,  that,  -after 
Paul  and  Silas  had  been  beaten  with  many 
•tripes  at  Philippi,  shut  up  In  the  inner  prison, 
and  thdr  feet  made  fast  in  the  atocks,  as  soon 
as  they  were  discharged  from  their  confine- 
ment they  departed  from  thence,  and,  when 
th«y  had  pasted  through  AmphipoUs  and  Apol- 


kmia,  came  to  Thassaloidoa,  where  Paol  opta- 
ed  and  alleged  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  Acts, 
zvi.  23,  &C.  The  epistle  written  in  the  name 
of  Paul  and  Sylvanus  (Silas,)  and  of  Timothe- 
us,  who  also  appears  to  have  been  along  with 
them  at  Philippi,  (vide  PhiL  No.  iv.)  speaks 
to  the  church  of  Thessalonica  thus :  ^  Even 
after  that  we  had  suffered  before,  and  were 
shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know,  at  PhiHppi, 
we  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you 
the  Gospel  of  God  with  mudi  contention.** 
(ii.  2.) 

The  history  relates,  that  after  they  had  been 
some  time  at  Thessalonica,  ^*  the  Jews  who 
bdieved  not,  set  all  the  rity  in  an  uproar,  and 
assaulted  the  house  of  Jason  where  Paul  and 
Silas  were,  and  sought  to  bring  them  out  to 
the  people.**  Acts,  xvii.  5.  The  epistle  de- 
dares,  ''  when  we  were  with  you^we  told  you 
before  that  we  should  suffer  tribulation ;  even 
at  it  came  to  pass,  and  ye  know,''*  (iii.  4.) 

The  history  brings  Paul  and  Silas  and  Ti<> 
mothy  together  at  Corinth,  soon  after  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Thessalom'ca  i — 
^'  And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  come 
from  Macedonia  (to  Corinth,)  Paul  was  press- 
ed in  spirit.**  Acts,  xviii.  5.  The  epistle  is 
written  in  the  name  of  these  three  persons, 
who  consequently  must  have  been  together  at 
the  time,  and  speaks  throughout  of  their  mini- 
stry at  Thessalonica  as  a  recent  transaction : 
*'  We,  brethren,  being  taken  from  you  for  a 
short  timcy  in  presence,  not  in  heart,  endea- 
voured the  more  abundantly  to  see  your  face, 
with  great  desire.'*  (ii.  17.) 

The  harmony  is  indubitable ;  but  the  points 
of  history  in  which  it  consists,  are  so  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  narrative,  and  so  directly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  epistle,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  us  to  show  that  the  facts  in  one  writ- 
ing were  not  copied  from  the  other.  Now, 
amidst  some  minuter  discrepandes,  which  will 
be  noticed  below,  there  is  one  drcnmstance 
which  mixes  itself  with  idl  the  allusions  in  the 
epistle,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  history  any 
where ;  and  that  is  or  a  visit  which  St.  Paul 
had  intended  to  pay  to  the  Thessalonians  dur. 
ing  the  time  of  his  residing  at  Corinth  :^. 
"  MTierefore  we  would  have  come  unto  you 
(even  I  Paul)  once  and  again ;  but  Satan  hin- 
dered us."  (iL  18.)  *'  Night  and  day  pray- 
ing exceedingly  that  we  might  see  your  face, 
and  might  perfect  that  whidi  is  lacking  in 
your  faith.  Now  God  himself  and  our  Father, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  un- 
to you.**  (iii.  10,  11.)  Concerning  a  design 
which  was  not  executed,  although  the  person 
himsdf,  who  was  consdous  of  his  own  purpose, 
should  make  mention  in  his  letters,  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  his  historian  should 
be  silent,  if  not  ignorant.  The  author  of  the 
epistle  could  not,  however,  have  leamt  this 
drcnmstance  from  the  history,  for  it^  is  not 
there  to  be  met  with ;  nor.  If  the  historian 
had  drawn  lus  materiaU  from  the  epistle,  is  it 
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likely  thaf  lie  troiiU  hare  paised  orer  a  dr. 
oumstanoe,  which  is  amongst  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  prominent  of  the  facts  to  be  collected 
from  ^t  loaroe  of  information. 

No.  IV, 

Chap.  liL  1—7.  "  Wherefore  when  we 
eould  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good 
iobel^tai  Atheru  aione,  and  sent  Timotheos, 
our  brother  and  minister  of  Ood,  to  esublish 
you,  and  to  comfort  you  oottcemxng  your  faith; 
— but  now  when  Timotheus  came  from  you 
unto  us,  and  hnraght  us  good  tidings  of  your 
faith  and  charity,  we  were  comforted  aver  you 
in  aU  our  affliction  and  distress  by  your  faiUu" 

The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  came 
out  of  Macedonia  to  Athens,  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy staid  behind  at  Berea :  ^^  The  brethren 
sent  away  Paul  to  go  as  it  were  to  'the  sea ; 
but  Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  there  still; 
and  they  that  conducted  Paul  brought  him  to 
Athens.**  Acts,  ch.  xviL  14,  15.  The  his- 
tory  iSsrther  relates,  that  after  Paul  had  tar- 
ried some  time  at  Athens,  and  had  proceeded 
from  thfflioe  to  Corinth,  whilst  he  was  exer- 
cising his  ministry  in  that  dty,  Silas  and  Ti- 
mothy came  to  him  from  Macedonia.  Acts, 
ch.  zviii.  6.  But  to  reconcile  the  history  with 
the  clause  in  the  epistle,  which  makes  St.  Paul 
■ay,  ^'  I  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens 
alone,  and  to  send  Timothy  unto  you,'*  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Timothy  had  come 
up  with  St.  Paul  at  Athens ;  a  drcumstanoe 
whidi  the  history  does  not  mention.  I  remark, 
therefore,  that  although  the  history  do  not  eac- 
pressly  notice  this  arrival,  yet  it  contains  inti- 
mations  which  render  it  extremely  probable 
that  the  fact  took  place.  First,  as  soon  as 
Paul  had  reached  Athens,  he  sent  a  message 
back  to  Silas  and  Timothy  ^'  for  to  come  to 
him  with  all  speed.**  Acts,  ch.  xviL  Id.  Se- 
condly, his  stay  at  Athens  was  on  purpose  that 
they  might  join  him  there :  ^*  Now  whilst  Paul 
waUed  for  them  at  Athenty  his  spirit  was  stir- 
rod  in  him.**  Acts,  ch.  xviL  16.  Thirdly, 
his  departure  from  Athens  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  any  sort  hastened  or  abrupt.  It 
is  said,  '*  after  these  things,'*  viz.  his  dispu- 
tation  with  the  Jews,  his  conferences  with  the 
philosophers,  his  discourse  at  Areopagus,  and 
the  gaining  of  some  converts,  ^^  he  departed 
from  Athens  and  came  to  Corinth."  It  is  not 
hinted  that  he  quitted  Athens  before  the  time 
that  he  had  intended  to  leave  it ;  it  is  not  sug- 
gested  that  he  was  driven  from  thence,  as  he 
was  from  many  dties,  by  tumults  or  persecu- 
tions, or  because  his  life  was  no  longer  safe. 
Observe  then  the  particulars  which  Uie  histo- 
ry does  notice — that  Paul  had  ordered  Timo- 
thy to  follow  him  without  delay,  that  he  waited 
at  Athens  on  purpose  that  Timothy  might 
come  up  with  him,  that  he  staid  there  as  long 
as  his  own  choice  led  him  to  continue.  Lay- 
Ing  these  drcomstanoes  which  the  history  does 
disclose  together,  it  is  highly  probable  that 


Timothv  came  to  the  apostle  at  Athens,  a  &ef 
which  the  epistle,  we  have  seen,  virtuaUy  as- 
serts when  it  makes  Paul  send  Timothyback 
from  Athens  to  Thessalonica.  The  sending 
book  of  THmothp  into  Maeedoma  accounts  also 
for  his  not  coming  to  Corinth  till  after  Paul 
had  been  fixed  in  that  dty  for  some  consider- 
able  time.  Paul  had  found  out  Aquila  and 
PrisdUa,  abode  with  them  and  wrought,  be- 
ing of  the  same  craft ;  and  reasoned  in  the  sy- 
nagogue every  SahbaUi  day,  and  persuaded  ihm 
Jews  and  the  Greeks.  Acts,  ch.  xviii  l-^« 
All  this  passed  at  Corinth  before  SSha  and  Ti- 
motheus were  come  from  Macedonia.  Acta, 
ch.  xviiL  5.  If  this  was  the  first  time  of  their 
coming  up  with  him  after  their  separation  at 
Berea,  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  a  dday 
so  contrary  to  what  i^peara  firom  the  history 
itself  to  have  been  St.  Paul*s  plan  and  expec- 
tation. This  is  a  conformity  of  a  peculiar  spe- 
dea.  The  epistle  disdoses  a  fact  whidi  is  not 
preserved  in  the  history;  but  whidi  makes 
what  ia  said  in  the  history  more  significant, 
probable,  and  consistent.  The  history  bears 
marks  of  an  omisdon ;  the  epistle  by  reference 
furnishes  a  circumstance  which  lupplies  that 


No.  V. 

Chap.  iL  14.  ^  For  ye,  brethren,  becaaie 
followers  oi  the  churches  of  Ood  which  in  Ju- 
dea  are  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  ye  also  have  suf- 
fered like  things  qf$fOur  cum  amntrymenj  even 
as  they  have  St  the  Jews.** 

To  a  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  persecu- 
tions which  the  preachersaxidoonvertsof  Chris- 
tianity underwent,  were  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  thdr  old  adversaries  the  Jews.  But  if  we 
attend  carefully  to  the  accounts  there  deliver- 
ed, we  shall  observe,  that,  though  the  opposi- 
tion made  to  the  Oospd  usually  oH^tnal^rf  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  yet  in  almost  all  ^a- 
ces  the  Jews  went  about  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  by  stirring  up  the  Gentile  inhabitants 
against  thdr  converted  countrymen.  Out  of 
Judea  they  had  not  power  to  do  much  mischief 
in  any  other  way.  This  was  the  case  at  Thes- 
salonica in  particular :  ^'  The  Jews  whidi  be- 
lieved not,  moved  with  envy,  set  all  the  dty 
in  an  uproar."  Acts,  du  xvii.  ver.  6.  It  was 
the  same  a  short  time  afterwards  at  Berea : 

When  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  know- 
ledge that  the  word  of  Ood  was  preached  of 
Paul  at  Berea,  they  came  thither  also,  and 
stirred  up  the  people."  Acts,  du  xvii.  13. — 
And  before  this  our  apostle  had  met  with  a 
like  spedes  of  persecution,  in  his  progress 
through  the  Lesser  Ada :  in  every  dty  ^^  the 
unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and 
made  their  minds  evil.4iffected  against  the  bre- 
thren." Acts,  ch.  xiv.  2.  The  epistle  there- 
fore represents  the  case  accurately  as  the  his- 
tory states  it.  It  was  the  Jews  always  who 
set  on  foot  the  persecutions  M^inst  the  apos- 
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tifli  voA  ikneh  foOowwi.  He  ipeika  truly 
tbocfore  of  them,  when  he  iayi  in  this  epii- 
tie»  ^thejr  both  killed  the  Lord  Jeiat  and  their 
€im  pro^ieu,  and  hare  peneeyied  to— forbid- 
daiM^  UB  to  apeak  unto  the  Oentilei."  (ii  16, 
16.;  Bnt  oat  of  Judea  it  waa  at  the  handaof 
the  Oentilei,  it  wai  ^*  of  their  own  country- 
BMBi,**  that  the  ii^uriee  they  underwent  were 
inuaediately  nutained :  *'  Ye  have  suffered 
like  this^  of  your  own  oountrymen,  even  as 
they  have  of  the  Jews." 

No.  VL 
The  appttnent  discrepanoles  between  our 
epistle  and  the  history,  though  of  magnitude 
aoAcient  to  repel  the  fanputation  of  oonfeder- 
aey  or  tranacription  (in  which  view  they  form 
n  part  of  our  argument,)  are  neither  numer- 
ous, nor  very  difficult  to  lecondlei 

One  of  these  may  be  observed  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  verses  of  the  second  chapter  s ''  For 
ye  remember,  brethran,  our  labour  and  tra- 
vd ;  Ibr  labouring  night  and  day,  because  we 
would  not  be  chaigeable  unto  any  of  you,  we 
pvsadieduntoyoutheQospelof  Ood.    Years 
witneasss,  and  Ood^also^  how  holily,  and  just* 
ly,  md  unblameaUy  we  behaved  ourselves 
nmoDg  you  that  believe."   Apenonwhoreads 
thia  passage  is  natunUy  led  by  it  to  suppose, 
that  the  writer  had  dwelt  at  Thessalonica  for 
aome  considerable  time  t  yet  of  St.  Paul's  mi. 
nistry  in  that  dty,  the  histerv  gives  no  other 
aooount  than  the  IbDowing  s  that  *^he  came  to 
Thessalenica,  where  was  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews  t  that,  as  his  manner  was,  he  went  'in 
unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath  doffe  reasoned 
with  them  out  of  the  Scripturss  s  thatsomeof 
them  bdievM,  and  consorted  with  Paul  and 
SOas."    The  history  then  proceeds  to  teD  us, 
that  the  Jews  which  beUeved  not,  set  the  dty 
in  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason, 
where  Paul  and  his  companions  lodged ;  that 
the  consequence  of  this  outrage  was,  that '^  the 
brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paid  and  Si- 
las by  night  unto  Berea.**    Acts,  ch.  zviL  1 
^10.  From  the  mention  of  his  preadiing  three 
8abbath  days  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and 
from  the  want  of  any  further  speofication  of 
his  ministry,  it  has  usually  been  taken  for 
granted  that  Paul  did  not  continue  at  Thessa- 
lonica more  than  three  weeks.    This,  however, 
is  inferred  without  necessity.    It  appears  to 
have  been  St.  Paul*s  practice,  in  almost  every 
place  that  he  came  to,  upon  his  first  arrival  to 
repair  to  the  synagogue.     He  thought  himself 
bciind  to  propose  the  Oospd  to  the  Jews  first, 
agreeablyto  what  he  dedarad  at  Antiochin  Pin- 
dia :  **  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  Ood 
•hould  first  have  been  spoken  to  you.**    Acts, 
ciu  ziiL  46.    If  the  Jews  rejected  his  ministry, 
lie  quitted  the  synagi^gue,  and  betook  himsdf 
to  a  Gentile  audience.    At  Corinth,  upon  his 
first  coming  thither,  he  reasoned  in  the  syna. 
gogue  every  Sabbath ;  *'  but  when  the  Jews 
opposed  themsdves,  and  blasphemed,  he  depart- 


ed thence,'*  eacpresdy  telling  them,  **  ttoax 
henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles ;  and  he 
remained  in  that  dty  a  year  and  six  months.** 
Acts,  ch.  zviiL  6—11.  At  Ephesns,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  space  of  three  months  he  went 
into  the  synagogue ;  bnt  «< when  divers  were, 
hardened  and  believed  not,  bnt  spake  evil  of 
that  way,  he  departed  from  them  and  sqtarat- 
ed  the  disdples,  disputing  dafly  in  the  school 
of  one  Tyrannus;  and  this  continued  by  the 
space  of  two  years.'*  Acts,  du  six.  9, 10.  Up. 
on  inspecting  the  history,  I  see  nothing  in  it 
which  negatives  the  suppontion,  that  St.  Paul 
pursued  the  same  pbm  at  Thessalonica  which 
he  adopted  in  other  places ;  and  that  though 
he  resorted  to  the  synagogue  only  three  Sab- 
bath  days,  yet  he  remained  in  the  dty,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  amoqgstthe  Gen* 
tile  dtiaens,  much  longer;  and  until  the  suo- 
oess  of  his  preaching  had  provoked  the  Jewa 
to  exdte  the  tumult  and  insunection  by  which 
he  was  driven  away. 

Another  seeming  discrepancy  is  found  in  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  i 
^'  For  they  themsdves  show  of  us  what  man- 
ner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto  you,  and 
how  iw  turned  to  Gadfnm  idols  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God.**  This  text  contains  an 
assertion,  that,  by  means  of  St.  Paul's  minis, 
try  at  Thessalonica,  many  idolatrous  Gentiles 
had  been  brought  over  to  Christianity.  Yet 
the  history,  in  describing  the  effecUof  that  mi- 
nistry, only  says,  that  ^*  some  oi  the  Jews  be- 
lieved, and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  mul- 
titude, and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few.** 
(Ch.  xviL  4.)  The  devout  Greeks  were  those 
who  already  worshipped  the  one  true  God  ; 
and  therefore  could  not  be  said,  by  embradng 
Christianity,  '^  to  be  turned  to  God  fnnn 


This  is  the  difficulty.  The  answer  may  be 
assisted  by  the  following  observations  t  The 
Alexandrian  and  Cambridge  manuscripts  read 
(for  rm  nUfiuMn  *EXXmm  w*ke  wkiifH)  rm9 
nCs^uum  urn  'EXXshw  r*Xs  erXe^*  in  w^ch 

reading  they  are  also  confirmed  by  the  Vu9>M 
Latin.  And  this  reading  is,  in  my  opinion, 
strongly  supported  by  the  considerations,  first, 
that  M  #iCi^M«  alone^  i.  e.  without  *£XX«ftf ,  ia 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  same  chapter — Paul 
bdng  come  to  Athens,  ^$ktyw  h  nfwvnuymyf 
Ttt  iM^mmt  MMi  rut  nC^fMmt :  secondly,  that 
nCsfum  and  *EXXKn$  no  where  come  together. 
The  expression  is  redundant.  The  •*  nUfum 
must  be  'EXkwnt  Thirdly,  that  the  mu  ia 
much  more  likdy  to  have  been  left  out  incu- 
ri&  maniis  than  to  have  been  put  in.  Or,  af- 
ter all,  if  we  be  not  allowed  to  change  the  pre- 
sent reading,  which  is  undoubtedly  retained 
by  a  great  plurality  of  copies,  may  not  the 
passage  in  the  histoiy  be  considered  as  describ- 
ing  only  the  elfects  of  St.  Paul's  discourses 
during  the  three  Sabbath  days  in  which  he 
preached  in  the  synagogue  ?  and  may  it  not 
be  true,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  that  hia 
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applieatioA  to  tlie  Oentfles  at  large,  and  h!a 
Mooen  amongst  them,  wm  post«rior  to  tUs  ? 
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It  may  teem  odd  to  rilege  obiearity  fls^ 
as  an  aifrumeBt,  or  to  draw  a  prooT  in  faTcmr 
of  a  writing  from  that  which  is  natur&Sy  oon- 
^dered  as  the  prindpal  defect  m  its  oompnsi. 
tion.  The  present  epistle,  howerer,  famishes 
a  passage,  hitherto  nnexplained,  and  probahly 
hiexpliad)le  hyns,  the  eidstenee  of  which,  un- 
der &e  darkness  and  difficolties  that  attend  it, 
can  be  acconnted  for  only  by  the  supposition  of 
the  epistle  being  genuine ;  and  upon  that  sup. 
position  is  accounted  for  with  great  ease.  The 
passage  which  I  allude  to  is  found  in  the  8e> 
eond  chapter :  ^  That  day  shall  not  come,  ex- 
cept there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that 
nan  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition, 
who  opposeih  and  exalted  himself  abore  all 
that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so 
that  he  as  Ck)d,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  Remember 
ye  not  that  waxv  I  was  txt  wxtk  you  1 
TotD  Tov  THZ8Z  TBiiTos?  AndfMUfyeknow 
whai  teiMiMeth  that  he  faigfU  bevweoM  m 
hitOme;  for  the  mystery  of  iniquity  dodi  al- 
TeBAywoxkymtfyheAaiwrtifhtieAfMnhLtmiil 
he  be  iakenaui  of  ihe  wof  ;  and  then  shall  that 
wicked  be  revealed,  whom  Ae  Lofd  riiall  con- 
sume with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  ai^d  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.'*  It 
were  superfluous  to  prove,  because  it  is  in  vain 
to  denv,  that  this  passage  is  involved  in  great 
obscunty,  move  espeeially  the  dauses  distin- 
gidshedbyltaHcs.  Now,  Iheobeervatlon  I  hare 
to  offer  is  Ibutadedttpota  this,  that  the  _ 
exupessly  refers  to  a  eonverBation  which 
miSor  had  previously  holden  with  tiie  Thes- 
aalonianB  upon  the  same  subject :  ^  Remem. 
her  ye  not,  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you  / 
Md  fou  ffune  thrnge  9  And  now  ye  knew  what 
witMiddeth.'*  If  such  oonvetsation  actually 
passed  ;  if,  whilst  *'  he  was  yet  with  them,  he 
toU  them  those  thhig8,'^then  it  follows  that 
the  epistle  is  authentic.  Aiid  of  the  reality  of 
this  conversation  it  appears  to  be  a  proof,  &at 
what  is  said  in  the  e{ristle  might  be  understood 
by  those  w1m>  had  been  present  tosuoh  conver- 
satlen,  and  yet  be  inoafMilde  of  being  eitplained 
by  any  othcar.  No  man  w^tes  unintdligibly 
on  purpose.  But  it  may  easily  happen,  that  a 
part  of  a  letter  which  relates  to  a  subject,  up- 
on  which  the  parties  had  conversed  together 
before,  which  refers  to  what  had  been  before 
emd^  which  is  in  truth  a  portion  or  continttB- 
tion  of  a  fonner  discourse,  may  beutteriy  with. 
e«l  meaning  to  a  stranger  who  shoidd  pick  up 
the  letter  upon  the  road,imd  yet  be  perfiectly 


dear  to  the  person  towhon  It  Is  direeiel,  «WI 
with  whom  the  previous  oomnmnication  had 
passed.  And  if,  in  a  letter  wMch  thus  aeei^ 
dentaRy  fdl  into  my  hanis,  I  foond  a  passage 
expressly  referring  to  a  former  oonversal&on, 
and  ^ftouh  to  be  explained  without  knowing 
that  conversation,  I  should  consider  this  very 
difficulty  as  a  proof  that  the  conversation  had 
actually  passed,  and  consequently  that  the  let- 
ter eontiAaed.  the  real  egrrespondenae  of  real 
persons. 

Nail* 

Chap.m.t.  ^Ndther did wt«t woman's 
bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  with  laboer 
mght  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chai^aaUe 
toanyof  yos}  not  because  we  have  no  power^ 
but  to  make  ouiaslves  an  ensasnale  nnto  ytm 
to  follow." 

In  a  letter,  pmpoitiBg  to  have  been  Wfltten 
to  another  of  the  Maoadonian  ehiirdies,wtt  find 
the  following  decbfatioB  t 

«^  Now,  ye  PUllpplaas,  know  also,  that  in 
the  beginBing  of  the  GoepaK,  when  I  departed 
f!ram  MaeiBdonia,  no  ^^nmh  mnmmiimieiitMk 
MS  OS  eonpefwtn^  ^nwiy  tHtm  fteefumi^etti^f^ 
onfy»    ^^^ 

The  eonfbrtslty  between  these  t^wptnages 
is  strong  and  plain.  They  eottine  the  tnm- 
saetlon  to  Sesame  period.  Theepistle  to  the 
Philippians  refers  to  what  pasMd  ^  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  die  Gospd,**  that  is  to  say,  dnrii^ 
the  irst  preadiing  of  the  Gospel  en  that  sid* 
of  the  .£gean  sea.  The  epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonlans  speiAu  of  tihe  apestle^s  ooadnot  in  that 
dtynpon  ^histrst  entrance  in  unto  tibem,*^ 
wldeh  the  history  informs  us  was  in  the  course 
of  his  first  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece. 

As  St.  Paul  tc&  the  PfaOivpiaas, «« that  no 
diurdi  eommunioated  with  him,  as  canoem« 
ing  giving  and  reoeivmg,  but  they  only,**  he 
ooiild  not,  consistently  wHh  the  truth  of  this 
dedaration,  have  reodved  any  thing  from  the 
ndghbouring  cfaurdi  of  Thessalonioa.  What 
thus  appears  by  general  implSoation  in  an  epia* 
tie  to  another  dmrch,  when  he  writes  to  the 
Thessakmians  themsdves,  is  notloed  expnufy 
and  particularly ;  **  neither  did  we  eat  any 
man*s  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  night 
and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  ehaigeaUe  to 
any  of  you.** 

The  texts  here  dted  further  dso  exhibit  a 
mark  of  conformity  with  what  St.  Pasil  is  made 
to  say  ef  himsdf  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
The  apostle  not  only  rendnds  thoThenaloni- 
ans  that  he  had  not  been  diargeable  to  any  of 
them,  but  he  states  likewise  t^  motive  which 
dictated  this  reserve :  **  not  because  we  have 
net  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  ensam- 
ple  unto  you  to  foUow  us.**  (Ch.  ill  9.)  Tins 
conduct,  and,  what  is  mudi  more  predse,  ^ 
end  which  he  had  In  view  by  it,  was  the  very 
same  as  that  whidi  the  history  attributea  to 
St.  Paul  in  a  discourse,  which  it  represents 
him  to  have  addressed  to  the  dders  of  the 
diurdi  of  £phesus :  **  Yea,  ye  yonrtdvce  alee 
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knew  tfiat  Hme  haadi  liare  iniiiisteKd  unto 
mj  nedeMities  and  Wtkem  tiiat  were  wxthma 
I  have  thawed  yon  all  things,  how,  that  m  At- 
hmring  pe  ovM  h  iuipfwrt  the  weak.**  Acts, 
di.  Z3C  34.  Tlie  sentiment  in  the  epistle  and 
in  the  speech  is  in  both  parts  of  it  so  much 
aEke,  tad  yet  the  werJs  wUeh  oonTey  it  siiow 
little  of  imitation  or  even  of  lesemblanoe, 


that  the  agreement  cannot  we&  be  spEplained 
withoat  supposing  the  speech  and  the  letter  to 
havse  rcaslly  proceeded  Itobb  liiesame  pewen. 

Nq.ni. 

Oar  reader  remembers  Ae  passage  in  the 
First  Kplstle  to  the  Thessalonians,  In  which 
St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  coming  of  Christ  t  ^*  This 
we  say  unto  you  by  the  woid  of  the  Lord,  that 
we  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  oom- 
ing  of  the  Lord^  shall  not  prevent  them  which 
are  asleep :  for  the  Lord  himseLf  shall  desoend 
fiem  heaven,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
ilrst;  then  we  wUdi  are  alive  and  remain, 
shall  be  caught  up  together  unth  them  tn  the 
douds,  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lwd. 
Bat  ye,  brethren,  are  not  In  darkness,  that 
that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief.**  1 
Thess.  fv.  16 — 17,  and  oh.  ▼.  4.  It  should 
aecm  that  the  Thessalomaas,  or  soma  howevw 
amongst  them,  had  from  this  peseage  eonceiv. 
ed  an  opinion  (and  that  not  Tory  unnaturally) 
^lat  the  eoming  of  Christ  was  to  take  jdaoe 
Instantfy,  IvMHrmai*^  I  and  that  this  persna* 
sion  had  produced,  as  It  well  might,  much  agi- 
tation  hi  the  churoh.  The  apostle  therefors 
BOW  writer,  amongst  other  purposes,  to  quiet 
M»  alarai,  and  to  reotily  the  ndseonstruotion 
Aat  had  been  put  upon  Ins  words  t-.-.'^  Norw 
we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of 
ear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  bf  our  gathanng 
tc^gether  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken 
in  Bsind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor 
by  word,  nor  dy  iS0#0r  otyVvnt  uf,  as  tiult  the  day 
of  Christ  is  at  hand."  If  the  allusion  which  we 
eowteod  for  be  admitted,  namely^  if  it  be  admit- 
ted, diat  the  passage  in  the  seeondepistle  rdates 
to  Ae  passage  in  ^<lrst,it  amounts  to  a  consi* 
denMeproof  of  thegenulnenessof  both  epistles. 
I  have  no  conception,  because  I  know  no  eaam- 
ple,  of  such  a  device  in  a  forgery,  as  first  to 
fframe  an  ambiguous  passage  in  a  letter,  then 
to  represent  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed  as  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
passage,  andbstly,  to  write  a  seoomd  letter  in 
<nder  to  eorxect  this  mistake. 

I  have  said  that  this  argument  arises  out  of 
the  text,  4f  the  allusion  be  admitted;  for  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  many  expositors  understand 
the  passage  in  the  second  epistie,  as  referring 
to  some  forged  letters,  which  had  bedn  pro- 
^Qced  in  St.  Paul's  name,  and  in  whidi  the 
apoctle  had  been  made  to  say  that  the  ooming 
4)fChriat  was  than  at  hand.   In  defence^  how- 

*  'Om  im^rvm,  ncnpe  bopsnao.  ssyi  Oratlia,  mmu 
jj^U^rftatajdyBpn^        iam.  viU.»l  Cot. 


ever,  of  the  explanation  which  we  propose, 
the  reader  is  desired  to  observe^ 

1.  The  strong  fact,  that  there  exists  a  pas- 
sage in  the  first  epistle,  to  which  \iial  in  the 
second  is  capable  of  being  referred,  t.  e.  which 
accounts  for  the  error  the  writer  is  solicitous 
to  remove.  Had  no  other  epistle  than  the  sor 
cond  been  extant,  and  had  it  under  these  dr- 
cunwtances  come  to  be  considered,  whether  tlie 
tes^  before  us  rented  to  a  foig^  episUe  or  to 
sqm^  nuaoonstruction  of  a  true  one,  many  con- 
jactures  and  manv  probabilities  might  have 
been  admitted  in  the  inquiry,  which  can  have 
little  wei£^t  when  an  epistle  is  produced,  con- 
taining the  very  sort  of  passage  we  were  seek- 
ing, that  is,  a  passage  hable  to  the  misinter- 
pretation which  the  apostle  protests  against. 

2*  Th^t  the  clause  which  introduces  the  pas- 
sage in  the  second  epistle  bears  a  particular 
a^oity  \o  what  is  found  in  the  pas^c^  cited 
from  tha  first  epistle.  The  elause  is  this  9 
^'  We  beseeph  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and  bv  our  gaiherm 
tag  iogeihsr  wUo  Aiin.'*  Now,  in  w  first  epis- 
tle, the  description  of  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
accompanied  with  the  montiou  of  t)us  very  cir- 
copostancQ  of  his  saints  being  collected  round 
hin).  ^^  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heavon  wi^  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  ^xA  with  the  trump  of  Ood,  and  the 
dead  U^  Chi^st  shall  rise  first ;  then  we  which 
are  alive  and  remain,  thall  be  caught  up  to. 
gether  with  them  in  thfi  dou^  <o  me^/ iAs  IrOfvf 
ip  the  air.*'  1  Thess.  chap.  iv.  16,  17-  This 
I  auppose  to  be  the  *^  gathering  together  \mu^ 
him"  intended  in  the  second  epistle :  and  that 
the  author,  when  he  used  these  words,  retain, 
ed  in  his  thoughts  what  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  before. 

3.  "[phe  second  q>ist]o  19  written  in  the  joint 
name  of  Paul,  Silvanus  and  Timotheus,  and  it 
cautions  the  Thessalonians  against  being  mis- 
led ^*  by  letter  as  from  119"  («f  )i  4/««»).  Do 
not  these  words,  tt  nftm^  i4ypropriate  the  refer- 
once  to  some  writing  which  bore  the  name  of 
these  three  teachers?  Now  this  drcumstanoe, 
which  is  a  very  dose  one,  belongs  to  the  epis* 
tie  at  present  in  our  hands ;  for  the  epistle 
which  we  call  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians contains  these  names  in  its  superscrip. 
tion« 

4.  The  words  in  the  original,  as  far  as  they  are 
material  to  be  stated,  are  these :  us  r§  fm  ra. 
vMfi  0m\tyhHu  vf$mt  «r«  rw  Mpfy  funn  ^^#- 

wrt0^4knt^  tk  M  4ju«v,  Jtf  in  tutrniM*  i  ifu^  vwi 
Xftn-uh  Under  the  weight  of  the  preceding 
observations  may  not  the  words  fmrt  Im  X«- 
y§Vt  ft,nr%  %l  tfTf^uXm,  in  )/  hftm^  be  construed 
to  signify  quad  noa  quid  tale  anU  <&xerimu$  out 
eetip»erimu8*y  intimating  that  their  words  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  they  had  in  truth  said 
or  written  no  such  thing  ?      /^  ooalr> 


ed  by 


LjOOQle 

twpNftridi,I<i 


#  flboold  ■  contraiT  IntnpfctsCion  t.-  ^ 

not  tUak  llistit  tanplss  HMSoaoliHtoB  liiat  sflOssspls- 
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rut  nusT  zpkiTLS  to  tucotht. 

.  Fbom  the'  third  yime  of  the  first  diapter, 
*^  as  I  besought  thee  to  ahfde  still  at  Ephestu 
when  I  trent  into  Macedonia,"  it  is  evident 
that  thii  epistle  was  written  soon  after  St.  Paol 
had  gone  to  Macedonia  from  Ephesns.  Dr. 
Benson  fixes  ita  date  to  the  time  of  St  Panics 
journey  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  twen. 
tieth  diapter  of  the  AcU  t  ^^  And  after  the 
uproar  (exdted  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus)  was 
ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him  the  disdples,  and 
embraced  thein,  and  departed  for  to  go  into 
Macedonia.*'  And  in  this  opinion  Dr.  Ben- 
son  is  followed  by  MichaeHs,  as  ha  was  preced- 
ed by  the  greater  part  of  the  commentators 
who  nave  considered  the  question.  There  is, 
however,  one  objection  to  the  hypothesis,  which 
these  learned  men  appear  to  me  to  have  over, 
looked';  and  it  is  no  other  than  thit,  that  the  su- 
pencription  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the'Gorin- 
thians  seems  to  prove,  that  at  the  time  St.  Paul 
is  supposed  by  them  to  have  written  this  epistle 
to  Timothy,  Timothy  in  truth  was  with  St. 
Paul  in  Macedonia.  Paul,  as  it  is  related  in 
the  Acts,  left  Ephesus  *'  for  to  go  into  Maoe. 
donia.*'  When  he  bad  got  Into  nCaoedonia,  he 
wrote  his  Second  EptsUe  to  the  Corinthians. 
Concerning  this  point  there  exists  little  vari- 
ety of  opinion.  It  is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
contents  of  the  epistle.  It  is  atto  strongly  im. 
plied  that  the  epistle  was  written  jooir after  the 
apost]e*8  arrivu  in  Macedonia ;  for  he  begins 
hjs  letter  by  a  train  of  reflection,  referribg  to 
his  persecutions  in  Asia  as  to  recent  transac- 
tions, as  to  dangers  from  which  he  had  latelv 
been  delivered.  But  in  the  salutation  with 
which  the  epistle  opens,  Timoihy  ma  Joined 
toith  St,  PavX,  and  consequently  could  not  at 
that  tfane  be  *^  left  behind  at  Ephesus.**  And 
as  to  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
can  be  thought  of,  viz.  that  Timothy,  though 
he  was  left  behind  at  Ephesus  upon  St.  Paul*s 
departure  from  Asia,  yet  might  follow  him  so 
soon  after,  as  to  come  up  with  the  apostTe  in 
Macedonia,  before  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  ;  that  supposition  is  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  epistle  through- 
out. For  the  writer  spades  uniformly  of  his 
intention  to  return  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus, 
and  not  of  his  expecting  Timothy  to  come  to 

tit  had  then  htm  publkhcd  in  tibeaportte*f  Bme.  It 
Witt  completely  MtiaQr  the  AUution  in  the  text  to  allow, 
that  Kme  one  or  other  at  lliettakmica  had  pretended  to 
lav»  been  told  by  flt  Pmil  and  hii  companlona,  or  to 
have  aaen  a  letter  fhym  them,  in  which  they  had  laid, 
that  the  ^lay  of  Chriit  waa  at  hand.  In  hke  manner  at. 
Acta  xtr.  1. 84.  it  la  reooidcd  that  aoroe  had  pretended  to 
bare rrcciYcd  inatructiona  from  the  ohurch at  Jenualem, 
which  bad  been  received,  "  to  wliom  they  gave  no  nich 
eomnMndfticnt."    And  thus  Dr.  Benron  Inteipretad  the 

ywt  «Mrn  it  trirrtfArf,  in  Zl  nf^m,  *'nor  be  dismayed  by 
m  reydatioQ,  or  diicoune,  or  cfiMkL  which  any  one 
sh^  BNtsid  to  h»o  hflod  <■  rmivvd  fton  ui.'* 


himinMaoedanlft:  ^  Thaw  ihii^  write  I  mi* 
toihee^hopuiffioeoiiewUo^eeMhortfyf  botif 
I  tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know  how  thoa 
oofi^test  to  behave  thyself."  Ch.  ilL  14,  lA. 
^^TUl  r  oome^  give  attendance  to  reading,  to 
exhortation,  to  doetrin&'*  Ch.  iv.  13. 

Sinee,  therefore,  the  leaving  of  Timothy  be- 
hind at  Ephetus,  when  Paul  went  into  Mace- 
donia, suits  not  with  any  journey  into  Maoa* 
donia,  recorded  in  the  Acta,  I  concur  with  Bi« 
shi^  Pearson  in  placing  the  date  of  this  epis« 
tie,  and  the  journey  referred  to  in  it,  at  a  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  St.  Paul*s  first  imprison- 
ment  at  Rome,  and  consequently  aubaaqaent 
to  the  ssra  up  to  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles brings  his  history.     The  only  difficulty 
which  attends  our  opinion  is,  that  Su  Paul 
must,  according  to  us,  have  come  to  Ephesus 
after  his  liberation  at  Rome,  oontrary-  as  it 
should  seem,  to  whathe  foretold  to  theEpha. 
sian  elders,  **  that  they  should  see  his  fan  no 
mm,*'    And  it  is  to  save  the  infallibility  of 
thie  prediction,  and  for  no  other  reason  of 
weight,  that  an  earlier  date  is  assigned  to  this 
epistle.     The  prediction  itself  however,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  thedrenmstan- 
oes  under  which  it  wasdelivered,  does  not  seem 
to  demand  so  much'anziety.    The  words  in 
question  are  found  in  the  twenty-fifth  veneof 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acta:  ^  And  now, 
behold,I  knew  that  ve  all,  among  whom  I  have 
gone  preaching  the  idngdom  of  Ood,  shall  see 
my  fice  no  more.'*    In  Uie  twenty-second 
and  twenty-third  verses  of  the  same  chapter, 
L  e,  two  verses  before,  the  apostle  makes  this 
declaration :  ^*  And  now,  bdiold,  I  go  bound 
in  thf  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the 
that  shall  befall  me  there :  save  that 
Uie  Holy  Ohost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  say. 
ing,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.**  Tins 
^^  witnessing  of  the  Holy  Ohost**  was  undoubt- 
edly  prophetic  and  supematuraL    But  it  went 
no  farther  than  to  foretdl  that  bonds  and  af- 
flictions awaited  him.    And  I  can  very  well 
conceive^  that  this  might  be  all  iriiich  was 
oommunicated  to  the  apostle  by  eatraordinary 


revelation,  and  that  the  rest  was  the  oondu. 
non  of  his  own  mind,  the  desponding  inferw 
ence  which  he  drew  from  strong  and  npeat- 
ed  intimations  of  approaching  danger.  And 
the  SKpression  ^*  I  know,'*  whidi  8t.  Ptool 
here  uses,  does  not,  perhaps,  when  applied  to 
future  events  affecting  himself,  convey  an 
assertion  so  positive  and  absolute  as  we  may 
at  first  ^^t  apprehend.  In  the  first  d)^». 
ter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  verse,  ^  I  know,'*  says  he,  ^  that 
I  shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all,  for 
your  furtherance  and  joy  of  faidL"  Notwith- 
standing this  strong  dedasation,  in  the  second 
chapter  and  twenty-third  verse  of  this  same 
epistle,  and  speaking  also  of  the  very  same 
event,  he  is  content  to  use  alanguage  of  some 
doubt  and  uncertainty:  ^'Him  therefore  I  hope 
to  send  presently,  so  soon  oi  /  iftoff  $e$  km  U 
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wittgowkhmB*  But /iTMl in  the  Lord timt 
I  alao  myMlf  shall  oome  shortly.*'  Andafsw 
rerns  imoBding  these,  he  not  only  seems  to 
doobt  of  his  safety,  but  almost  to  despair ;  to 
contemplate  the  possihility  at  least  of  his  oon- 
dcBiBalionand  martyrdom :  ^  Yea,  and  if  I  be 
eflbred  upon  the  saoifioe  and  service  of  your 
£utl^  I  iffj  and  rqoioe  with  you  all.** 

Nal. 

Bot  can  we  show  that  St.  Paul  visited 

Tplicis  alter  his  liberation  at  Borne  ?  or  ra- 

ther,  can  we  coJlect  any  hints  from  his  other 

letters  which  make  it  probaUe  that  he  did  ? 

If  we  can,  then  we  have  a  eoimndenM*    If  we 

cannot,  we  have  only  an  unanthorised  sapposi- 

tioBB,  to  vHiiflh  die  exigency  of  the  case  com- 

pels  ns  to  resort.    Now,  for  this  purpose,  let 

na  f^F***^"*  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  and 

the  Bpiatle  to  Philemon.    These  two  epistles 

purport  to  be  written  whilst  St.  Paul  was  yet 

a  prieooer  at  Roma    To  the  Philippians  he 

writes  as  loUows :  ^^  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that 

I  also  myself  ahallcoine  shortly.**    To  PhUe* 

non,  who  was  a  Colossian,  he  gives  this  direo- 

tion  s  ^  But  withal,  prepare  me  also  a  lodg- 

ii^,  for  I  trust  that  through  your  prayers  I 

shall  be  given  unto  yoa.**    An  inspection  of 

the  map  will  show  us  that  Colosse  was  a  city 

of  thie  LesMr  Asia,  lying  eastward,  and  at  no 

yrent  fUstanoe  from  Ephesus.    Philippi  was  on 

the  other,  i  0;  the  western  side  of  the  ^gean 

sea.    If  the  apostle  executed  his  purpose ;  if, 

in  porsoanoe  iH  the  intention  expressed  in  his 

letter  to  Philemon,  he  came  to  Ck>losse  soon 

aHier  he  was  set  at  liberty  at  Rome,  it  is  very 

improbable  that  he  would  omit  to  visit  £phe- 

9PM,  which  lay  so  near  to.it,  and  where  he  had 

spent  thiee  years  of  his  ministry.    As  he  was 

sJso  under  a  promise  to  the  church  qf  Philippi. 

toeee  them  '^shortly;**  if  he  passed  from  Co- 

loase  to  jniilippi,or  £rom  Philippi  to  Cc^oise,  he 

oould  hardly  avoid  taking  EpfaSmsin  his  way. 

No.  n. 

Chap.  V.  9.  ^  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken 
into  the  number  under  threescore  years  old.** 

This  accords  with  the  account  delivered  in 
the  sixth  chspter  ef  the  Acts.  *<  And  in  those 
days,  when  the  number  of  the  disdples  was 
multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the 
Ofedans  sgainst  the  Hebrews,  bfcaute  iheir 
wridatM  wtre  ne^ecUdin  Ihe  daUy  mmttmtkn,'" 
It  appears  that,  from  the  first  formation  of  the 
Christian  chunch,  provision  was  made  out  of 
the  public  Tunds  of  the  society  for  the  indigent 
vndtmn  who  belonged  to  it.  The  history,  we 
have  seen,  distinctly  records  the  existence  of 
such  an  jjQkstitvtiQn  at  Jerusalem,  a  few  years 
after  our  Lord's  ascension ;  and  is  led  to  the 
mention  of  it  very  incidentally,  viz.  by  a  dis- 
pute, of  which  it  was  the  occasion,  and  which 
produced  important  consequences  to  the  Chris- 
tian community.  The  epistle,  without  being 
suspected  of  borrowing  from  the  hijitory,  re- 


fers, briefly  indeed,  but  decisiTely,  to  a  similar 
establishment,  subsisting  someyears  afterwards 
at  Ephesus.  This  agreement  indicates  that 
both  writings  were  founded  upon  real  ctrcum- 


But,  in  this  article,  the  material  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  the  mode  of  expression  :  ^  I^  not 
a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number.*' — ^No  pre- 
vious account  or  explanation  is  fj^ven,  to  which 
these  words,  ^  into  the  number,**  can  ref^r ; 
but  the  direction  pfuom  concisely  and  unpre- 
.paredly.  '^  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the 
number."  Now  this  is  the  way  in  which  a 
man  writes,  who  Is  conscious  that  he  is  writ- 
ing to  persons  already  acquainted  with  the  sub. 
ject  of  his  letter;  and  who,  he  knows,  will 
readily  apprdiend  and  apply  what  he  says  by 
virtue  of  their  being  so  acquainted ;  but  it  U 
not  the  way  in  which  a  man  writes  upon  any 
other  occasion ;  and  least  of  all,  in  which  a 
man  would  draw  up  a  feigned  letter,  or  intro- 
duce a  suppositious  faot*. 

No^  IIL 

Chapter  iii.  2,  3^  <*  A  bishop  then  must  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant, 
sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality, 
apt  to  teach ;  not  gtren  to  wine,  no  striker, 
not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  but  patient,  not  a 
brawler,  not  covetous ;  one  that  ruleth  well 
his  own  house.** 

*«  No  tinker:'*  That  is  the  article  which  I 
single  out  from  the  ooUection  as  evincing  the 
antiquity  at  least,  if  not  the  genuineness,  of 
the.qnstle ;  because  it  is  an  article  which  no 
man  would  have  made  the  sulgect  of  caution 
who  lived  in  an  advanced  nra  of  the  church. 
It  agreed  with  the  infancy  of  the  society,  and 
with  no  other  state  of  it.  After  the  govem. 
ment  of  the  church  had  acquired  the  dignified 

•  It  Is  not  altogether  uneonneeted  wKli  oar  menl 
imnxae  to  nmnk,  in  the  pMMge  befbra  119,  the  Ideation 
BiMreierve  which  St  FMiI  recommends  to  the  gorcr. 
nora  of  the  church  of  Enhenii  \n  the  beetowuig  relief 
upon  the  poor,  becauee  It  leAitee  a  calumny  wbioh  hae 
been  Iniinuated,  that  the  UbecalHy  of  the  fim  ChriatUna 
was  an  artifice  to  catdi  conTerU:  <»  c|peof  Uie  tempta. 


tiona,  however,  by  which  the  1 

dzawnintothiaaodety:  **  Lit  not  a  widow  be  taken  in- 
to  the  number  under  threescore  years  old,  having  been 
the  wlft  of  one  man,  wdl  reported  ef  fbr  aood  works  : 
if  she  have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers.  If  she  have  washoji  the  saints*  feet,  if  she  haw 
reUeredUie  afflicted.  If  she  have  diligently  fbllowed  evenr 
good  work.  But  the  younger  widows  reAise.  ••  (r.  9,  \% 
II.)  AJttd,  in  another  plaoe^  '*  If  any  man  pr  woman 
that  beUeveth  have  widows,  let  them  reUere  them,  and 
let  not  the  chor^  be  charged;  that  it  may  relieve  them 
that  are  widows  indeed."  ABdtothssameefltet,orra. 
'  urpoie,  the  apostle  writes  hi 
hessalonians :  **  Even  when 


thcr  more  to  our  pfcaent  purpose,  the  apostle  writes  \a 
"  EpbtJe  to  the  Thessalonl         "  " "" 


the  Second] 


with  you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any 
wouU  not  wobL  neither  sboukl  he  eat,**  k  a.  at  the  nub. 
lie  expense.  **  For  we  hear  that  there  are  some  which 
walk  among  yoQ  disorderly,  isoHUv  n0«  al  all,  bat  are 
busyhodiea.  l^ow  them  that  are  such  we  oommand  and 
exhort  by  our  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  ouletness 
they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread.**  Could  a  dieelming 
or  dissolute  poor  take  advantage  of  bountv  regulatad 
with  so  much  caution ;  or  cookl  the  mind  which  dielat. 
ed  those  sober  and  pilident  directions  be  influenced  la 
his  reeommendatiou  o<piibUc  charitT  by  sny  oth«tbBi| 
.the  propereit  motives  orbenefloenoe?  ^^  ^ 

>^    edby 


Google 
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form  iMto.  h  Mm  aaA  natnnllf 
this  injuBcdon  conU  httre  no  pboOi  Woold 
a  peraon  wiio  liTvd  under  aHienrehy,  fenehas 
the  Ghrittlen  biexmishy  became  when  it  had 
•ettled  into  a  regular  crtahliihmenty  have 
thought  it  necemary  to  preBoribe  oonoeridng 
the  qualification  of  a  biihop,  '*  that  he  should 
be  no  itri]l:<er  P"  And  this  iigunctioa  would 
be  equallv  alien  from  the  imagination  of  the 
writer,  whAfaer  he  wrote  in  hii  Own  charantar, 
or  pereonated  that  of  an  apoade. 

NoblV. 

Chap.v.  tS.  ^  Drink  BO  bnger  water,  but 
ute  a  little  wine  for  thy  atomaeh'a  mke  and 
thine  often  infirmitiea." 

Imagine  an  impoater  altdng  down  to  forge 
an  epistle  in  the  name  of  St.  PauL  Is  it  cre- 
dible that  it  aheuld  oeme  into  his  head  to  give 
sucih  a  direction  as  this ;  so  lemote  from  every 
thing  of  doetrine  or  disoiuUne,  every  thing  of 
public  concern  to  the  rebglon  or  the  churcli, 
or  to  any  sect,  order,  or  party  in  it,  and  from 
every  purpose  with  which  such  an  epistle  could 
be  written?  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but 
reality,  that  is,  the  real  valetodinary  situation 
of  a  real  pef8on,coQld  have  suggested  a  thonght 
of  so  domestio  a  nature. 

Butif  thepecttfiarityof  the  adrioebeobser. 
▼able,  the  plaoe  hi  which  it  stsnds  is  more  so. 
The  context  is  this :  **•  Lay  hands  suddenly  on 
no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other  men*s 
sins :  keep  iliyself  pure.  Drink  no  longer  wa- 
ter,  but  use  a  fittle  wine  for  thy  8tomach*i  sake 
and  thine  often  infirmities.  Some  men*s  sins 
are  open  beforehand,  going  before  to  judgment ; 
and  some  men  they  follow  after.**  Tb«  direc 
tion  to  Timothy  about  his  diet  stands  between 
two  sentences,  as  wide  from  the  subject  as  pos- 
sible. The  train  of  thought  seenu  to  be  biK>. 
ken  to  let  it  in.  Now  whoi  does  this  happen  ? 
It  h^ipens  when  a  man  writes  as  he  remem- 
bers ;  when  he  puts  down  an  article  that  oe^ 
cun  the  moment  it  occuia,  lest  he  should  af- 
terwards forget  it.  Of  this  the  passKO  before 
ns  bears  strongly  the  appearuxceb  In  actual 
letters,  In  the  n«ligenoe  of  resl  oorrespon- 
dence^  examples  of  this  kind  freiraently  take 
phioe ;  seldom,  I  believe,  in  any  other  produc- 
tion. For  the  moment  a  man  tiganis  what  he 
writes  as  a  «omposfiion,  which  the  author  of  a 
forgery  woulM,  ef  aU  others,  he  the  first  to  do^ 
notions  of  0rae)r,iA  the  arvaligement  and  sue 
6e«aion  of  his  thoughts,  present  thetaselFes  to 
his  judgment,  aad  guide  hit  pea. 

Nou  V. 

Chap.  i.  15, 1«.  •*  this  it  4  Adthftd  ray- 
ing, and  worthy  of  aU  aooi^tatWn,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sianen ;  of 
whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I 
obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  fiftt  Jesus  Christ 
might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  apat-, 
tocn  k>  them  which  sImmiU  hereafter  believe  in 
him  to  life  everlasting.*'  } 


What  viidm 


whiehhe 


rwildk8t.VMhM 


asid  nM  waa  the 


he  aemans  himtnlf,  is  ^paraat  from  ihm 
immediatelyprecBdings  ^'I  thank  Chriat 
Jesus  our  liord,  irim  hs^  enabled  ma)  for  that 
he  counted  me  faithful,  pnttiq;  me  into  tiis 
ministry;  tvAo  wu  brftm •  Uatpkmm^  tmi m 
peraecuioTy  and  mmrimmt  bqt  I  oboiined  amtu 
«|r,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbeUeL" 
(ch.  L  12,  13.)    The  whole  quotation  plainly 
refoit  to  St.  Patd*s  original  enmity  to  the 
Christian  name^  the  interposition  of  VmwU 
denoe  In  his  eonwtaioB,  and  hia  eiil— ijiaan 
designation  to  the  ministry  ef  the  Ooapd ;  ami 
by  this  ivforenoe  aflkma  ludeed  the  m^sumte 
of  the  apostle's  history  ^elivmed  in  Uie  Acta. 
But  what  in  the  passage  atriket  my  mind  meat 
powerfully,  is  the  observation  that  k  taiaed  one 
of  the  fact.   '«  For  thia  oanae  I  obtained  aetw 
cy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  migluahew 
forth  all  long-suffering,  lor  a  pattern  to  tiiem 
which  should  hereafter  bettwe  on  falas  to  Ufa 
everUuiting.'*    It  is  a  jast  and  aokua  nte% 
tion,  springing  from  the  drottmstaaoea  of  Um 
author*t  oonyersion,  «r  rather  frmn  the  im« 
preesion  which  that  great  eveat  had  left  apon 
his  memory.    It  will  be  said)  periiapa,  that  aa 
impostor  aopiainted  with  9l  Paulas  history, 
may  have  put  such  a  sentiment  into  his  mouth; 
or,  what  is  the  seme  thing,  into  a  letterdrswa 
up  in  his  nsmeb    But  where,  we  may  aek,  ia 
such  an  impostor  to  be  found  f  Hie  idetyik  Aa 
truth,  the  benevolenee  of  the  theognt,  ougjht 
to  protect  it  fnnh  this  hnputatioik  For,  iha^ 
we  should  allow  that  one  ef  the  great  matten 
of  the  ancient  tragedy,  oould  have  giv«n  to  hii 
scene  a  sentiment  as  virtnoas  and  sa  elevatsd 
as  this  is,  and  attlie  same  timeas  appropaiati^ 
and  as  well  suited  to  the  partfoohtf  ekaatiea 
of  the  person  wim  deBvers  it  i  yet  whoetar  fa 
oonvenant  in  these  iaquhfes  will  acknowledge^ 
that  to  do  this  la  a  fietftiaasprDdaetlonk  be- 
yond the  reaehef  the  aadsrstaadinga  whidi 
have  beoi  employed  upon  any^hftrioalieat  that 
haye  comedown  to  Uufider  Chriitiaa names. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TBS  BxcoxD  xpisvuB  TO  Tixontr. 

No.  L 

It  was  the  unlfafm  tradhSton  t)f  the  primi- 
t^^e  dturch,  that  St.  Pkul  yisited  Koane  iwi(«, 
and  twice  tiiere  suffered  inmrisonmem ;  and 
^t  he  was  put  to  death  at  Rome  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  his  secdnd  imprisonment.  This 
opinion  oonoeming  St.  Paulas  two  joumeys  to 
Rome  is  confinned  by  a  great  variety  of  hints 
and  allusions  in  l^e  episne  before  us,  compar- 
ed  with  what  fell  from  the  apostle*s  pen  in 
other  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written 
from  Rome.  Tliat  our  present  epistle  was 
written  whSist  St.  Ptoilwas  a  iwiiMer,  is  dis- 
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rlntlnilfid  \tflSb0  eifj^th  mm  oi  ths 
fixvt  duller  t  ^  Be  not  thoa  thenfove  asham* 
•d  cf  iha  tettlmany  of  onr  Lord,  nor  of  ma  hi« 
priaoDer.**  And  whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  a( 
JZoM0»  by  the  sizteenth  and  seventeenth  ver- 
aes  of  the  same  chapter :  ^' The  Lord  give  mer- 
cy unto  the  house  of  Onesiphonu ;  for  he  oft 
xefireshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamfd  of  my 
diAui :  hat  when  he  was  in  Rome  he  sought 
me  oat  Teij  diligeoitly  and  found  me."  Since 
|t  sppean  nom^  fonnar  quotaden  that  St. 
Pam  wrote  this  epistle  in  eonfinement,  it  will 
liardly  admit  of  doubt  that  the  word  cMn, 
Id  the  Uttor  quotation,  refers  to  that  confine- 
ment! the  chain  by  which  he  was  <Ae»  bound, 
the  custody  in  which  he  was  theh  kepU  And 
if  the  word  ^^  chun"  designate  the  author's 
confinement  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epi»- 
tle^  the  next  words  determine  it  to  have  been 
written  from  Rome :  **  He  was  not  ashamed 
of  mr  diain ;  but  when  he  was  in  Rome  he 
ioiignt  me  oat  very  diligently."  Kow  that  it 
was  not  written  during  the  apostle's  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  or  during  the  same  im- 
prisonment in  which  the  jostles  to  the  £phe- 
riana,  the  Ckdossians,  the  Philippians,  and 
Fhilanon,  were  written,  may  be  gathered, 
with  considerable  evidence,  from  a  comparison 
of  these  several  epistles  with  the  present. 

L  In  the  former  ^istles  the  author  confi- 
dently looked  forward  to  his  liberation  from 
confinement,  and  his  speedy  departure  from 
MoBOfd,  He  tells  the  Philippians  (ch.  u,  24.) 
*<  I  trnat  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shaU 
come  shordy.**  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare 
for  bun  a  lodging ;  **  for  I  trust,*'  says  he, 
M  that  throoif^  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given 
unto  vou."  (ver.  23.)  In  the  epistle  before  us 
be  holds  a  language  ejctremely  different :  '*  I 
mn  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good 
l!|^t,  I  haye  finished  my  course,  I  haye  kept 
me  iblth :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
oown  of  ri^teousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judges  shall  give  me  at  that  day" 

(ch.  IT.  (u-a.) 

n.  When  the  former  epistles  were  written 
horn  Rome,  Hmothy  was  with  St.  Paul ;  and 
is  Joined  with  him  in  writing  to  the  Colossians, 
die  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon*  The  pre^ 
jent  epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent. 

in.  In  the  former  epistles  Demas  was  with 
St.  Paul  at  Rome :  '*  Luke,  the  beloved  phy 
tfdan,  and  Demas,  greet  you.*'  In  the  epis- 
tle now  before  us:  '^I>emas  hath  Ibrsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  present  worid,  and  is  gone 
to  Tbessalonica." 

IV.  In  the  former  epistles,  Mark  was  with 
St.  Paul,  and  Joins  in  saluting  the  Colossians. 
In  the  present  epistle*  Timothy  is  ordered  to 
bring  him  with  him,  ''  for  he  is  profitable  to 
me  for  the  ministry."  (ch.  iy.  11.) 

The  ease  of  Timothy  and  of  Itfark  might  be 
very  well  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  pre- 
mnt  cipittle  to  have  been  written  H^on  (he 


othcn;  so  that  Timotiiy,  who  Is  httaaadtort* 
ed  *^  to  oome  shortly  unto  him,'*  (eb,  fy.  9.) 
might  have  arrived,  and  that  Mark^  ^  whom 
he  was  to  bring  with  him,'*  (oh.  iv.  1 1.)  might 
have  also  reai^ed  Rome  in  suffioient  time  to 
have  been  with  St.  Paul  when  the  four  epis* 
ties  were  written  i  bat  then  aacfa  a  supposi* 
tion  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  of  De* 
mas,  by  which  the  posteriority  of  this  to  the 
other  epistles  is  strongly  indicated  s  for  in  the 
other  epistles  Demas  waa  with  St.  Paul,  in  the 
present  he  hath  ^^  fonakssi  him,  and  is  gone 
toThessalonica."  The  opposition  also  of  sen. 
timent,  with  respect  to  the  event  of  the  peri 
secutkm,  i«  hardly  leoondleaUe  to  the  same 
imprisonment. 

The  two  following  eoosidemtiona,  which 
were  first  suggested  upon  this  question  by  Im* 
dcvicus  Capellusy  are  still  more  oonciasiye. 

1.  In  the  twentieth  verw  of  the  fisurth  chap* 
ter,  St.  Paul  informs  Timothy,  «^  that  Eraatua 
abode  at  Corinth,**  JR^mftn  v>im»  n  K§*a4fk 
The  form  of  expression  in^dies,  that  £rs8tua 
had  staid  behind  at  Corinth,  when  St.  Paul  lefl 
it.  But  this  could  not  be  meant  of  any  journey 
from  Corinth  which  Su  Pftul  took  prior  to  his 
first  imprioonment  at  Rome;  for  when  Paul 
departed  from  Corinth,  aa  related  in  the  twen* 
tleth  chapter  of  the  Acta,  Timothy  was  with 
him :  and  this  was  the  last  time  the  apostle 
left  Corinth  before  his  coming  to  Rome;  be- 
cause he  left  it  to  proceed  on  his  way  to  Jeru« 
salam ;  soon  after  his  arrival  at  which  jdaoe 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  continued  in 
thatomtody  tiU  he  was  carried  to  GBHar*stri. 
bunaL  There  could  be  no  need  therefore  to 
inform  Timothy  that  '^Erastus  staid  behind  at 
Corinth'*  upon  this  occasion^  becaose  if  the 
fact  was  so,  it  must  have  been  known  to  Ti« 
mothy,  who  was  present,  aa  well  as  to  St. 
Paul 

2.  In  the  same  verse  our  epistle  also  statm 
the  following  article :  *•*  Trophimus  have  I 
hit  at  Miletum  sick.**  When  St.  Paul  pas* 
sed  through  Miletum  on  his  way  to  JerusaliBni, 
as  related  Acts  zz.  Trophimus  was  not  left 
behind,  but  accompanied  him  to  that  dty.  He 
was  indeed  the  ocnasion  of  the  uproar  at  Je- 
rusalem in  consequence  of  whioh  St.  Paul  was 
apprehended ;  for  '^  they  had  seen,'*  says  the 
historian,  ^^  before  with  him  in  the  dty,  Tro- 
fhimus  an  Ephesian,  whom  they  supposed  that 
Paul  had  bron^t  into  the  temple."  This  waa 
evidently  the  last  time  of  Paul's  being  at  Mi« 
letus  before  his  first  imprimnment ;  for,  aa 
hath  been  said,  after  his  apprehension  at  Je- 
rusalem, he  remaiasd  in  custody  till  he  waa 
aent  to  Rome. 

In  these  two  articles  we  have  a  journey  itm 
f erred  to,  iiriiich  must  have  taken  place  subse- 
quent to  the  conclunon  of  St.  Luke's  history, 
and  of  course  after  St.  Paul's  liberation  from 
his  first  imprisonment.  The  epistle,  therefore, 
whidi  contains  this  reference,  since  it  appears 
from  other  parts  of  it  to  hftve  been  written 
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wUle  8t  Paul  wMftprifloner  at  Rome,  prom 
that  he  had  returned  to  that  city  again,  and 
undergone  there  a  second  imprisonment. 

I  do  not  prodnoe  these  partictilarB  for  the 
sake  of  the  support  which  thejr  lend  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  fathers  oonoeming  St.  Paul's 
Mwmi  imprisonment,  but  toremarit  their  con- 
sistency and  agreement  with  one  another-— 
They  are  all  resolrafaie  into  one  supposition  : 
and  although  the  supposition  itself  be  in  some 
sort  only  negative,  vis.  thsit  the  epistle  was 
not  written  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Rome,  hut  in  some  /uture  imprisonment  in 
that  city;  yet  is  the  consistency  not  less  wor- 
thy of  observation  t  for  the  epistle  touches  up- 
on names  and  drcumstanoes  connected  with 
the  date  and  with  the  historr  of  the  fint  im- 
prisonment, and  mentioned  in  letters  written 
during  that  imprisonment,  and  so  touches  up- 
on  them,  as  to  leave  what  is  said  of  one  con- 
sistent with  what  is  said  of  others,  and  con- 
sistent also  with  wliat  is  said  of  them  in  dif- 
lierent  epistles.  Had  one  of  these  drcumstan- 
oes been  so  described  as  to  have  iized  the  date 
of  the  epistle  to  the  first  imprisonment,  it 
would  have  involved  the  rest  in  contradiction. 
And  when  the  number  and  particularity  of  the 
artides  which  have  been  brought  together  un- 
der this  head  are  considered ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  also,  that  the  comparisons  we  have 
formed  amongst  them,  were  in  all  probabih'ty 
neither  provided  for,  nor  thought  of,  by  the 
writer  of  the  epistle,  it  will  be  deemed  some- 
thing very  like  the  effect  of  truth,  that  noin- 
▼inciblerspngnaiicy  is  perceived  between  them. 

No.IL 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter,  and  at  the  first  verse,  we  are  told  that 
Paul  *'  came  to  Deri)e  and  Lystra^  and  behold 
a  certain  disdple  was  there  named  Timotheus, 
the  son  of  a  certain  woman  which  was  a  Jew- 
ess, and  believed ;  but  his  father  was  a  OredL." 
In  the  epistle  before  us,  in  the  first  chapter  and 
at  the  fourth  verse,  St.  Paul  writes  to  Timo- 
thy thus :  ^*  Greatly  desiring  to  see  thee,  being 
mindittl  of  thy  tean,  that  I  may  be  filled  with 
joy,  when  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeign- 
ed faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwdt  fint  in 
thy  grandmother  Lois,  mtd  Ihy  mother  Eitnioef 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  slso.'*  Here 
we  have  a  fair  unioreed  example  of  cdnddence. 
In  the  history,  Timothy  was  the  ^^son  of  a  Jew- 
ess tiuU  bdleved  i'*  in  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  ap- 
plauds  ^'  the  /aUh  which  dwdt  in  his  mother 
Eunice.'*  In  the  history  it  is  said  of  the  mo- 
ther, '*  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  and  bdieved :" 
of  Uie  fatlier, «'  that  he  was  a  Oreek."  Now 
when  it  is  said  of  the  mother  tJone  '*  that  die 
lidieved,"  the  father  bdng  nevierthdess  men- 
tioned  in  the  same  sentence,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose of  the  father  tliat  he  did  not  bdieve,  t.  tf. 
either  that  he  was  dead,  or  that  he  remained 
unconverted.  Agreeably  hereunto^  whibt  praise 


is  bestowed  In  the  epistle  upon  one  parent,  sod 
upon  her  dncerity  in  the  fiiith,  no  notice  la 
taken  of  the  other.  The  mention  of  the  grand.. 
mo^ber  is  the  addition  of  a  drcumstanoe  not 
found  in  the  history ;  but  it  is  a  drcumstanoe 
whidi,  as  well  as  the  namep  of  the  paroles,  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  known  to  the  ^loa- 
tle,  though  overlooked  by  his  historian 

No.nL 

Chap.  ill.  16.  ^  And  that  from  a  child  dba 
hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation." 

This  verse  disdoses  a  drcumstanoe  whi<& 
agrees  exactly  with  what  is  intimated  in  the 
quotation  from  the  Acts,  adduced  in  the  last 
number.  In  that  quotation  it  is  recorded  of 
Timotliy's  mother,  '^  that  she  was  a  Jewess." 
This  description  is  virtually,  though,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, undesignedly,  recognised  in  the  epistle, 
when  Timothy  b  reminded  in  it,  ^  that  from 
a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scripturea." 
^  The  Holy  Scriptures'*  undoubtedly  meant 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  ez- 
pression  bears  that  sense  in  every  place  in 
which  it  occurs.  Those  of  the  New  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  name ;  not  to  mention,  that 
in  Timothy's  childhood,  probably,  none  of  them 
existed.  In  what  manner  then  could  Timothy 
have  known  ^  from  a  child"  the  Jewish  Scrip, 
tnres,  had  he  not  been  bom,  on  one  dde  or  on 
both,  of  Jewish  parentage  ?  Perhaps  he  was 
not  less  likdy  to  be  carefullyinstructed  in  them, 
for  that  his  mother  alone  professed  that  rdi" 
gion* 

Na  IV. 

Chap.  iL  22.  *<  Flee  also  gotUhful  lustsi 
but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace, 
with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  purs 
heart" 

**  Flee  aUojfOtdhfidbuit.**  The  suitableness 
of  this  precept  to  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  is  gathered  from  1  Tim.  chap, 
iv.  12 :  *•*'  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  Nor 
do  I  deem  the  less  of  thiscdnddenoe,  because 
the  propriety  resides  in  a  dngle  epithet ;  or 
because  this  one  precept  is  joined  with,  and  fd- 
lowed  by  a  train  of  others,  not  more  app]icd)le 
to  Timothy  than  to  any  ordinary  convert. 
It  is  in  these  transient  and  cursory  allusions 
that  the  argument  Is  best  founded.  When  a 
writer  dwells  and  rests  upon  a  point  In  which 
some  coinddence  is  discerned.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  he  himsdf  had  not  fabricated  the 
conformity,  and  was  endeavouring  to  display 
and  set  it  off.  But  when  the  reference  is  con- 
tained in  a  single  word,  unobserved  perhaps 
by  most  readers,  the  writer  passing  on  to  other 
subjects,  as  unoonsdous  that  he  had  hit  upon 
a  correspondency,  or  unsoHdtous  whether  it 
were  remarked  or  not,  we  may  be  pretty  well 
assured  that  no  fraud  was  exerdsed^  no  impo* . 
dtion  intended. 
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Chmp.  Ui  10, 11.  ^  Bttt  tliOQ  hmt  fbOy 
knoim  my  doetrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose, 
Cttth,  long^ioffering,  dunrity;,  paUenoe,  perM- 
cutifMit,  afflictiona,  which  came  unto  me  a$ 
XsMioflli^  ai  loominm^  at  Lyttra  g  what  perM- 
cations  I  endored ;  hat  out  of  them  all  the 
hard  delivered  m&** 

The  Antioch  here  mentbmed  waa  not  An. 
tioeh  the  oqiital  of  SrxJa,  ^n^icre  Peul  and  Bar. 
nabaa  reaided  ^  a  kng  time;**  but  Antioch 
in  Pisidia,  to  which  phwe  Paul  and  Barnabas 
came  in  their  first  apostolio  progress,  and 
where  Paul  deliTered  a  memorable  discourse, 
which  is  presenred  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts.    At  this  Antioch  the  history  re- 
lates, that  the  ^<  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout 
and  honourable  women,  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  dty,  and  raiaed  peneeuUon  apainsi  Paul 
tmd  BamaboBy  and  expelled  them  out  of  their 
coasts.    But  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their 
feet  against  them,  and  cameinto  Iconium 
And  it  came  to  pass  in  loonium,  that  they  went 
both  together  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews, 
and  so  spoke^  that  a  great  multitude  both  of 
the  Jews  and  also  of  Uie  Oredu  believed ;  but 
tibe  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles, 
«nd  made  their  minds  evil-affeeted  against  the 
IwethTen.    Long  time  therefore  abode  they 
speaking  boldly,  in  the  Lord,  which  gave  tes- 
CimoDy  unto  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  grant- 
ed 8%ne  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands. 
But  the  multitude  of  the  city  was  divided; 
and  part  held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with 
the  aposdes.    And  when  there  was  an  assault 
made  both  of  the  Qentiles  and  also  of  the  Jews, 
with  their  rulers,  to  vie  tKtm  dupUtfuUff  and 
§9  9kme  IAmi,  they  were  aware  of  it,  and  fled 
unto  /.yi^aandDerbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  and 
unto  the  legion  that  lieth  round  about,  and 
there  they  preached  the  Gospel ....  And  there 
came  thither  certain  Jews  from  Antiodi  and 
Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  people,  and  hav- 
ing stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  Uie  dty, 
supposing  he  had  been  dead.    Howbeit,  as  the 
disciples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up 
Jmd  came  into  the  dty:  and  the  next  day  he 
departed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe:  and  whea 
they  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  that  city,  and 
had  tau|^tmany,  they  returned  again  to  Lys- 
tra,  and  to  loonium,  and  to  Antiodi."    This 
aoooont  comprises  the  period  to  which  the  al- 
lusion in  the  epistle  is  to  be  refiened.    We 
liave  BO  hr  therefore  a  oonformity  between  the 
history  and  the  epistle,  that  St.  Paul  is  assert- 
«d  in  the  history  to  have  suffered  persecntioBs 
in  the  three  dties,  his  pemcutions  at  in^iilch 
an  Appealed  to  in  the  epistle;  andnotonly  so, 
hut  to  have  suffered  these  persecutiODS  bodi  in 
immediate  succession,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  the  dties  are  mentioned  in  the  epistle. 
The  conformity  also  extends  to  another  dr- 
cumstanoe.    In  the  apostolie  history,  Jiystra 
«Bd  Derbe  arpconmionly  mentioDed  together : 


in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle  Lystra  is 
mentioned,  and  not  I>erbe.  And  the  distine- 
tion  will  appear  on  this  oocadon  to  be  accu- 
rate ;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  per- 
secutions :  and  although  he  underwent  griev. 
ous  persecutions  in  each  of  the  three  dties 
through  whidi  he  passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe 
itself  he  met  with  none :  **  The  next  day  ho 
departed,"  says  the  historian,  ««  to  Derbe; 
and  when  they  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  that 
dty,  and  had  tan^^t  many,  they  returned  again 
to  Lystra."  The  epistle,  therefore,  in  the 
names  of  the  dties,  in  the  order  in  whidi  they 
are  enumerated,  and  in  ti^e  place  at  whim 
the  enumeration  stope,  corresponds  eomctly  ! 
with  the  history. 

But  a  second  question  remains,  namdy,  how 
these  persecutions  were  **  kndwn"  to  Timo. 
thy,  or  why  the  apostle  should  recall  these  in 
particular  to  his  remembrance,  rather  than 
many  other  persecutions  with  whidi  his  mi- 
nistxy  had  been  attended.  When  some  time, 
probably  three  years,  afterwards  {mie  Pear- 
8on*s  Annales  Paulinas,)  St.  Paul  made  a  se- 
cond journey  through  tne  same  country,  ^  in 
order  to  go  again  and  visit  the  brethren  in 
eveiT  dty  where  he  had  preached  the  word  o£ 
the  Lord,"  we  read.  Acts,  diap.  xvL  I.  that, 
*"*"  when  he  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold 
a  certain  disdple  was  there  named  Timothe- 
us."  One  or  other,  therefore,  of  these  dties, 
was  the  place  of  Timothy's  abode.  We  read 
moreover  that  he  was  wdl  reported  of  by  the 
brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and  loonium ; 
80  that  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
these  i^aces.  Also  again,  when  Paul  came  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  Timothy  was  already  a  dis- 
dple :  ^  Behold,  a  certain  disdple  was  there 
named  Timotheus."  He  must  dierefore  have 
been  converted  6^oyv.  But  since  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  epistle,  that  Timothy  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  himself,  that  he  was 
^«his  own  son  in  the  faith;"  it  fbHowsthat  he 
must  have  been  converted  by  him  upon,  his 
former  journey  into  those  parts  ;  which  was 
the  very  time  when  the  apostle  underwent  thJe 
persecutions  fef^nred  to  in  the  epistle.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  persecutions  at  the  several 
dties  named  in  the  epistle  are  expresdv  re- 
o6rded  in  the  Acts :  and  Timothy's  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  St.  Paul's  history,  which  know- 
ledge is  appealed  to  in  the  epistle,  is  fairly  de- 
du^  from  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  the 
time  of  his  conversion.  It  may  farther  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  probable  from  this  aocounty 
that  St.  Peul  was  in  the  midst  of  those  perse, 
cutions  when  Timothy  became  known  to  him. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  apostle,  though  in  a 
letter  written  long  afterwards,  should  remind 
his  favoufite  convert  of  those  scenes  of  afflic- 
tion and  distress  under  which  they  first  met. 

Although  this  ooinddence,  as  to  the  names 
of  the  dties,  be  more  specific  and  direct  thm 
many  which  we  have  pointed  out,  yet  I  ap- 
prehend there  b  no  just  nesoii  for  thinking 
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it  to  be  artttobli  tebnA  the  writer  of  the 
epiitle  loiiglit  a  oolncideiioe  with  the  hiatory 
.upon  this  heed,  end  eeercfacd  the  Aeto  of  the 
Apoftlct  for  the  puipote,  I  oonoeive  be  would 
hm  lent  ue  et  oooe  to  Philippi  and  Thena- 
hmica,  where  Panl  luffered  peneoetioa,  end 
wheie,  fronn  what  is  stated,  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  that  Timothy  aooompaaied  him,  ra- 
ther than  have  appealed  to  persecotions  as 
known  to  Tioxithy,  in  the  aeoount  ci  which 
persecutions  Timothy's  presence  is  not  men* 
tioned;  it  not  being  till  after  one  entire  chap- 
ter,  and  in  the  history  of  a  jcumey  three  years 
liitare  to  this,  thai  Timothy*e  name  oeouie  in 
the  Acu  ef  the  Apostles  for  the  fim  time, 


CHAPTER  ZIIL 

THX  WmLX  to  TXTVSk 

No.  I. 

A  yxAT  characteristic  drenmstance  in  this 
epistle,  is  the  quotation  from  Ei 
chap.  i.  12  :  '*  One  of  themselves,  evenapro- 
phet  of  their  own,  said,  The  Cretans  are  aiU 
way  liars,  evil  beests,  slow  bellies.'" 

K(en#  Ml  ^Iftarrmif  s«mi  lefia,  ytuntftt  ef yWi 

I  can  this  qnotation  characteristic,  becanae 
no  writer  in  the  New  Testament,  exoapt  8t 
Paul,  appealed  to  heathen  testimony;  and  be- 
cause St.  Paul  repeatedly  did  so.  In  hie 
lebrated  speech  at  Athens,  preserved  in  the 
seventeenth  chiq>ter  of  tiie  Acts,  he  tells  his 
audience,  that  ^^  in  Ood  we  live,  and  miyve, 
and  have  onr  being ;  as  certein  else  of  your 
own  poeu  have  said,  For  we  are  also  hie  eff- 
spring.*' 

The  reader  will  perceive  nmch  similarity  •f 
manner  in  theae  two  pami^ea.  Thersfiarenee 
in  the  speech  is  to  a  heathen  poet  i  it  is  the 
same  in  the  epistle^  In  the  ^eech,  the  apos- 
tle urges  his  hearers  with  the  authority  of  a 
poet  f^tkeir  enn  ;  in  the^istle  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  same  advantage.  Yet  there  is  a  va- 
riation, wliich  shows  that  the  hint  of  inserting 
a  quotation  in  the  epistle  was  not,  as  it  may 
be  eaqiected,  borrowed  from  seeing  the  like 
practice  attributed  to  Sc  Pa«l  in  the  history ; 
« and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  epistJe  the  author 
cited  is  called  hpnphei^  '*  one  of  themselves, 
even  a|)ropA«^  of  their  own."  IVhaiever  might 
be  the  reason  for  callingEpimenides  a  proplmt: 
whether  the  names  of  paet  and  praphet  were 
occasionally  convertible  t  whether  Bpimenides 
in  particttUtf  had  obtained  that  title,  as  Gro- 
tins  seems  to  have  proved  {  cr  whether  the 
appellation  was  given  to  lum,  in  this  instamii. 


character,  which  the  tapan  etato  of  moraih 
them  verified :  whatever  waa  the  rea. 
son  (and  anyof  theae  f eaaons "wSk  aoeimnt  tar 
the  variation,  sopposfaig  8s.Pbq1  te  have  bean 
the  author,)  one  point  is  plain,  namalyyif  ^ 
epistle  hed  been  forged,  mid  the  author  had 
inserteda  quotation  in  is  mersly  foom  havh^p 
seen  en  eatample  of  the  sssne  kind  in  a  speeoh 
ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  he  would  so  for  have  h^ 
tated  his  origfaaBl,as  te  have  IntoedMedhkqoo. 
tation  in  the  saaae  maaaeri  Ihnt  is,  ha  would 
have  given  to  Bpimemdea  ^  tide  which  he 
saw  thore  given  to  Aratus.  Tiieolfaer  sUeef 
the  alternative  ia,  that  the  hisaory  took  the 
hint  foom  the  epietle.  But  that  the  audioref 
the  Acta  of  the  Apoetleahad  not  the  JShpiatie 
to  Titna  before  him,  at  least  that  he  did  net 
use  it  SB  one  of  the  documents  or  materiala  ef 
Ids  narrative,  is  rendered  neariy  certain  by 
the  observation,  that  the  name  ef  Titus  does 
not  oiaoe  occur  hi  hia  book. 

It  ia  well  known,  and  was  rsmaiked  by  St. 
Jerome,  Umt  the  apophtlngm  in  the  iftoendi 
ch^yterof  the  Corinthiana,  ««  Bvfl  eommuai. 
eationa  oormpt  good  mannete,**  ia  an  lamhla 
of  Menander'a  t 

^9ufmm9  ^  x(W^'  V*Aiiw  mmmmt^ 

Hera  we  have  aaothsr  nnafiisetod  instanes 
of  the  same  turn  and  habit  of  compeaition...- 
Probably  there  era  acme  hitherto  nnnetioad; 
and  more,  which  liie  lorn  ef  ihe  original  an- 
thoif  renders  impossible  to  be  now  aaoertafai- 
ed. 

No.  H. 

There  exists  m  visible  ellnil^  between  d« 
Epistle  to  Titos  and  the  First  fipietle  to  Ti- 
mothy.  Both  letters  were  addressed  to  psr- 
sons  left  by  the  writer  to  preside  in  their  lea- 
pective  dhnrchea during  his  abaenee  Bothlet- 
'ters  are  principally  occupied  in  deaeribing  the 
qualifications  to  be  sou|^t  for,  in  those  wium 
they  should  appoint  to  oifices  in  tiie  ehurdi ; 
end  the  ingredients  of  this  deecriptiea  are  in 
both  letters  nearly  the  seme.  Tfaaothy  and 
Titus  are  likewise  cautioned  a^inst  the  seme 
preveiling  compdena,  and  hi  pertacolar,  a- 
gainat  tlte  same  misdirectiaQ  of  their  oarm  and 
atudies.  Thisaffinity  obtains,  not  only  in  the 
Butgeot  of  thehitten,  whiohfoom  ihe simOari^ 
ty  of  situation  in  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  miglit  be  eapeotod  to  he  soms- 
what  aUke,  bat  cKtends,  in  a  great  variety  sf 
inatanoea,tothephraeeaanda9iBaakwa.  Tht 
writer  aeooato  his  two  friends  with  the  same 
selutatkm,  end  passes  on  to  the  budnsm  ef  his 
letter  by  the  same  traasition. 

««Unto  Tmiothy,ffiyov»«0nmAe/riA.' 

Once,  mercy,end  peeoe,  from  Oed  onr  Father 

and  Jeeus  Christ  our  Lord.  Am  I  betmighilkm 

to  abU$  MtiUuiEphetm^wkm  J  went  inis  3fe- 

dL4k  1  Tim.  chap.  L  2,  S. 

'•^  To  Titus,  eiifie  own  mm  qperAeetmmm 


as  having  deliveredadescription  of  the  C(etanI>&Mi  Grae^  mersy,  aadi^^ 
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TaClMr  anA  dM  Loid  Jeiot  Cbibt  ov  8«viaav. 
For!hi$eaut9li(ftIlhminCr€U.'>  Tit.chapw 
L4,ft. 

If  Timathy  WM  not  to  <^  ^  AmI  to  ib&b* 
and  «nd]ai  g9t»eaioffie$^  wfaidi  minister  queg' 
iion$j**  (1  Tim.  chap^  i.  4.)  Titua  abo  was  to 
«« avoid  fooHsh  fiientiofw,  and  ffeneaiogUiy  and 
oontontloos,'*  (chap^  iiL  0 ;)  and  waa  to  '^  re- 
buke  them  tharply^  n<4  gMt^  heed  to  JemA 
faUes.**  (chap.  L  14.)  If  Timothy  waa  to  be 
a  pattern  (<MrW})  (I  Tim.  chap.  it.  12.)-to  was 
Titna,  (chap.  iL  7*)  If  Timothy  waft  to  ^  let 
no  man  despise  his  yoath^"  (1  Tim.  chap.  Iv. 
12.)  Titus  also  was  to  ^  let  no  aoan  despiM 
fahn,**  (diap.  iL  15.)  This  Terhal  consent  b 
also  obeafrahle  in  some  vary  peculiar  cxpiea- 
aioaa,  which  have  no  lelatkm  to  the  particular 
character  of  Timothy  or  Titus. 

Tha  phrase,  «Mt  is  a  faithful  saying^(«iM«f  i 
;uytr)  made  use  of  to  preface  some  sentence  up- 
on which  the  writer  lays  a  more  than  ordinary 
stress,  oecurs  three  times  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  <mce  in  the  Second,  and  once  in 
the  epistle  before  us,  and  in  no  other  part  of 
6t.  Paul's  writings ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  three  episttiBB  were  probably  all  written 
towurds  the  conduaon  of  his  Hfe ;  and  that 
they  an  the  only  epistles  which  were  written 
after  his  first  hnprisonment  at  Rome. 

The  ssme  observation  belongs  to  another 
singularity  of  expression,  and  that  is  in  the  epi- 
thet  "•  taund^*  {vyuuvm,")  as  applied  to  words  or 
doctrina  It  is  thus  used,  twice  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  twice  in  the  Second,  and 
three  times  intheEpistia  to  Titus,  beside  two 
cognate  expressions,  iytmtmrmt  rji  m^ru  and 
Xsym  iyn ;  and  it  is  found,  in  the  saa 
iu  no  <Hher  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  phrase,  ^  God  our  Saviour,"  stands  in 
seariy  the  same  predicament.  It  is  repeated 
three  times  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  as 
many  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  in  no  other 
bo^  of  the  New  Testament  occurs  at  aO,  ex- 
cept once  in  the  Epistle  of  Jode. 

Similar  tenns,intermixed  indeed  with  oihers, 
are  employed  in  the  twoepistlss,  in  enumerat- 
ing- the  qualifications  required  in  those  who 
should  be  advanoed  to  sutioos  of  authority  in 
the  diuroh. 

^^  A  bishop  nmst  be  bkneless,  the  htuband 
^fomem^  vigyant,  sokr,  of  good  behaviour, 
gwen  U  hcefiMiy^  apt  to  teach,  noi  given  to 
win^  fie  tifiker,  mit  greedg  ^ fiUhg  hton  f  but 
pataeoty  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous;  one  that 
ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children 
in  subjection  with  aU  gravity*.*'  1  Tim.  chap, 
iu.  2-4. 

**  If  any  be  blanuiest,  the  htuband  qfcne  wyifj 
having  faithfiil  children,  not  accused  of  riot. 
Or  nnruly.    For  a  bishop  must  be  IJwmelessj 

««c  «»^«.  MifMAMr,  rm^ttnm,  mMftimt  ^UC»w*  Mmmn- 
Mr,  ffut  ««(«IM«,  ftrn  wknmtnf*  f*y  •i*jtC*«V»f  •**•  •«• 
IM«.  •VMHe«>i  m0e^trvt«»-  9maimmmmmmXmef$t^rm' 
iM999t  ««j(M  ixwTM  w  vr«T»»'^^«  »«rw  tymtntf 


as  the  steward  of  God;  not  sdf-wflled^  not  fooa  ' 
angry,  not  phen  to  wina,  fw  etnisery  not  ghen 
toJUthghtcre;  hut  a  hverqf  hotpUoHty,  hlovet 
of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  temperate*,** 
Titus,  chap.  L  a^—e. 

The  most  natural  account  whidi  can  be 
Iven  of  these  resemblanoes,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  two  epistles  were  written  neariy  at  the 
same  time,  and  whilst  the  saaae  ideas  and 
phrases  dwelt  in  the  writer's  mind.  Let  ua 
inquire,  therefora,  whedier  the  notes  of  timoi 
extant  in  the  two  epistles,  in  any  manner  fis* 
vourthis  suppoaitioou 

We  have  seen  that  it  waa  necessary  to  rfr. 
fisr  the  First  Epistfe  to  Timothy  to  a  date  sub-i 
sequent  to  St.  Faul*^  first  imprisonment  at 
Rame,  because  there  wasno  joiumey  into  Ma- 
cedonia prior  to  that  event,  whidi  accorded 
with  the  droBmstaaee  of  leaving  **  Timothy 
behind  at  Ephestts."  The  journey  of  St.  Paul 
from  Crete,  alluded  to  in  the  epistle  before 
us,  and  in  which  Titus  ^*  was  left  in  Crete  to 
set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,*' 
must,  in  like  manner,  oe  carried  to  the  period 
which  intervened  between  his  first  and  second 
imprisonment.  For  the  history,  whidi  reaches, 
we  know,  to  the  time  of  St.  Paul*s  first  im- 
prisonment, contains  no  account  of  his  going 
to  Crete,  except  upon  his  vovage  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome ;  and  that  this  could  not  be  the  od- 
casion  reftrrad  to  in  our  epistle  is  evident  from 
henosy  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle, 
he  appears  to  have  been  at  liberty ;  whereas 
after  that  voyage,  he  continued  for  two  yean 
at  least  in  con&iement.  Again,  it  is  agreed 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy fhmi  Macedonia :  ^*  As  I  besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  (or 
came)  into  Macedonia.*'  And  that  he  was 
in  these  parts,  L  e,  in  this  peninsula,  when  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  his  directing  !ntus  to  come  to  him  to 
Nicopous :  *^  When  I  shall  send  Artemas  un- 
to thee,  or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  (make  haste) 
to  come  unto  me  to  Nicopdis :  for  I  have  de- 
termined there  to  winter."  The  most  noted 
dty  of  that  name  was  in  Epirus,  near  to  Ac- 
tium.  And  I  think  the  form  of  speaking,  aa 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  writer  was  at  Nicopdis,  or  in 
the  neighbouriiood  thereof,  when  he  dictated 
this  direction  to  Titus. 

Upon  the  whole.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  St.  Paul,  after  ms  liberation  at 
Rome,  Buled  into  Ada,  taking  Crete  in  hia 
way ;  that  fh»i  Asia  and  from  Ephesus,  the 
capital  of  that  country,  he  proceeded  into  Ma- 
cedonia, and  crosshig  the  peninsula  in  his  pro- 
gress, came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Nioo- 


•  ••  El  ric  irr»  mnymX^TH,  fumt  ytnmtmH  AfHf*  nmvm 
iX«r  rirrm%  (tm  if  umrvir^^ft  m)f%irm€%  «i«MW««Minfi'  Am 

mifimhtt  /Ml  «e9«A«n  f*n  9mf»mm%  pm  w^vtnff*  /m  msn^ 
jki{9i|*  sAA*  fiiA«{|M»»  fftfl<n«<b>»  #W0|I»«>  Imtumt  iemB 
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jMilitt  we  Imre  »  nmte  which  falls  in  with 
«very  thing.  It  executes  the  intention  ex. 
pressed  by  the  Apostle  of  visiting  Colosse  and 
Philippi  as  soon  as  he  should  be  set  at  liberty 
at  Rome.  It  allows  him  to  leave  ^'  Titus  at 
Crete,"  and  '^  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  as  he  went 
Into  Macedonia  :**  and  to  write  to  both  not 
long  after  from  the  peninsula  of  Oreeoe,  and 
probably  the  neighbourhood  of  Nioopolis: 
thus  bringing  together  the  dates  of  these  two 
letters,  and  thereby  aoootmting  for  that  affinity 
between  them,  boUi  in  subject  and  language, 
which  our  remarks  have  pointed  out.  I  oon* 
Ubss  that  the  journey  which  we  have  thus  tra- 
oed  out  for  St.  Paul,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
hypothetic  x  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  it 
is  a  spedes  of  consistency,  wtdxh  seldom  be- 
longs to  falsehood,  to  admit  of  an  hypothesis, 
which  includes  a  great  number  of  independent 
orcumstancoi  wiUioiitcontradietioD. 


CHAPTER  Xir, 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMOX. 


Now  I. 

The  singular  correspondency  between  this 
epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians  has  been  re- 
marked already.  An  assertion  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  viz.'  that  '•^  Onesim^us  was 
one  of  them,'*  is  verified,  not  by  any  mention 
of  Colosse,  any  the  most  distant  intimation 
concerning  the  place  of  Philemon's  abode,  b^t 
singly  by  stating  Onesimus  to  be  Philemon's 
servant,  and  by  joining  in  the  salutation  Phi- 
lemon with  Archippus ;  for  this  Archippus, 
when  we  g^o  back  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians, appesLn  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 
that  dty,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  to  have  held 
an  office  of  authority  in  that  church.  The 
case  stands  thus.  Tske  the  epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  alone,  and  no  circumstance  is  disoo- 
rerable  which  makes  out  the  assertion,  that 
Onesimus  was  '^  one  of  them."  Take  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  alone,  and  nothing  at  all 
appears  concerning  the  place  to  which  Phile. 
mon  or  his  servant  Onesimus  belonged.  For 
any  thing  that  is  said  in  the  epistle,  Philemon 
might  have  been  a  Thessalonian,  a  Philippian, 
or  an  Ephesian,  as  well  as  a  Colossian.  Put 
the  two  epistles  tcgether,  and  the  matter  is 
jclear.  The  reader  peroeiTes  a  JimeUon  of  dr- 
immstances,  which  ascertains  the  oondusion 
at  once.  Now,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  ad< 
ded  in  this  place  is,  that  this  correspondency 
evinces  the  genuineness  of  one  epistle,  as  weU 
as  of  the  other.  It  is  like  comparing  the  two 
parts  of  a  cloven  tally.  Coinddence  proves 
the  authentidty  of  boUL 

No.  II. 

And  this  coincidence  is  perfect ;  not  only  in 
tfie  main  article  of  showing,  by  implicatum, 


Onesimus  to  be  m  Cdossian,  but  In  many  de- 
pendent circomstanoes. 

1.  ^'  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus, 
whom  f  have  sm/  again*'  (ver.  10 — 12.)  It 
appears  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosaians, 
that,  in  truth,  Onesimus  was  sent  at  that  time 
to  Colosse  t  "  All  my  state  shall  Tycfaicus  de. 
dare,  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  fbr  the  same 
purpose,  tmA  Onewhmts^  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother."    Coloe.  diap.  iv.  7—^. 

2.  **  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Oneiimns, 
whom  I  htme  begotten  in  mv  bomU^  (ver.  10.) 
It  appears  from,  the  preceding  quotation,  tiiat 
Onesimus  was  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  and  that  he 
wrote  that  epistle  in  imprUonment  is  evident 
from  his  declaration  in  the  fourth  chapter  and 
third  verse :  *•*  Praying  also  for  us,  Uiat  6od 
would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance,  to 
speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  whidi  I  am 
also  in  bondeJ** 

3.  St.  Paul  bids  Philemon  prepare  for  him 
a  kidging :  ''  For  I  trust,"  says  he,  ^  that 
through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto 
you."  This  agrees  with  the  expeotation  of 
speedy  deliverance,  which  he  expressed  in  an- 
other epistle  written  during  the  same  impri- 
sonment:  ^*  Him"  (Timothv)  ^  I  hope  to  send 
presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go 
with  me;  but  I  trutt  in  the  Lord  that  I aiee 
mguifthaU  com  diorUsf.**  PhiL  chap.  iL  23, 
24. 

4.  As  the  letter  to  Philemon,  and  that  to 
the  Colossians,  were  written  at  the  same  time, 
and  sent  bvthe  same  messenger,  the  one  to  a 
particular  mhabitant,  the  other  to  the  church 
of  Colosse,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  persons  would  be  about  St. 
Paul,  and  join  with  him,  as  was  the  practice, 
in  the  salutations  of  the  epistle.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  names  of  Aristardius,  Marcos, 
Epaphras,  Luke,  and  Demas,  in  both  epistles. 
Timothy,  who  is  joined  with  St.  Paul  in  the 
superscription  of  ^e  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
is  joined  with  him  in  this.  Tychicus  did  not 
salute  Philemon,  because  he  accompanied  the 
epistle  to  Colosse,and  would  undoubtedly  there 
see  him.  Yet  the  reader  of  the  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon will  remark  one  considerable  diversity 
in  the  catalogue  of  saluting  friends,  and  which 
shows  that  the  catalogue  was  not  copied  from 
that  to  the  Colossians.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  Aristarchus  is  caUed  by  St.  Paul 
his  fellow-prisoner,  Coloe.  chap.  iv.  10 ;  in  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  Aristarchus  is  mention- 
ed without  any.  addition,  and  the  title  of  fd- 
low-prisoner  is  given  to  Epaphras*. 

f  Dr.  Benton  obienrei,  and  pcrbni  btdy.that  the  ap. 
■"-"—  of  Allow.prlfoner,  u  appHed  by  St.  Ftail  to 


ITU,  did  not  Imply  that  they 

attkeHtmejanrmonthm 
your  MiawJUmtiSkr  unposts  that 
yourtraTeU  Ifhe  had.  upon  any! 
veiled  with  you,  you  micbl  aftemardt  apeak  of  him  OB. 
der  tbM  ttttaTlt  to  Juit  ••  witli  the  t<niS3lov.pite^ 
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And  iM  tl  aho  be  obnr^fld,  that  nolwiUi- 
tmiding  tbe  dose  and  circumstaiitial  agree* 
ment  between  the  two  epistlei,  thb  to  not  the 
case  of  an  opening  left  in  a  genniue  writing, 
-vrliichan  inqioetor  ii  Induced  to  fill  up ;  nor  of 
»  refisrence  to  tome  writing  not  extant,  which 
■ats  a  lophiit  at  work  to  sapply  the  loes^  In  like 
naanner  as,  beeauae  St.  Paul  waa  mpposed, 
(Coloa.  chap.  iv.  16.)  to  aUode  to  an  epistle 
-written  by  him  to  the  Laodioeans,  tome  per- 
■cm  haa  from  thenoe  taken  the  hint  of  uttering 
»  forgery  under  that  title.  The  present,  I  lay, 
la  not  that  case ;  for  Philemon^s  name  is  not 
BDehtioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ; 
Oneaimns'  servile  condition  is  no  where  hint- 
ed at,  any  more  than  his  crime,  his  flight,  or 
the  place  or  time  of  his  conversion.  The  story 
therefore  of  the  epistle,  if  it  be  a  fiction,  is  a 
fiction  to  which  tiie  author  could  not  have 
been  guided  by  any  thing  he  had  read  in  St. 
Paul's  genuine  writings. 

No.  III. 

Ver.  4,  ft.  ^  I  thank  my  Ood,  .making 
mention  of  thee  always  in  my  prayers,  hearing 
of  thy  love  and  fiuth,  which  thou  hast  toward 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  toward  all  saints.** 

^  Hemrngqf  tk^looe  and  faith  *'  Thisis 
the  fotm  of  speech  whkh  St.  Paul  was  wont 
to  use  towards  those  churches  which  he  had 
not  seen,  or  then  visited !  see  Rom.  chap.  L  8; 
£phes.  chap.  L  15 ;  GoL  chap.  i.  3,  i.  To- 
ward those  chufdies  and  persons,  with  whom 
he  was  previously  acquainted,  he  employed  a 
different  phrase ;  as,  ^*  I  thank  my  Ood  aU 
ways  en  your  behalf,"  (1  Cor.  chapw  i.  4 ;  2 
Thessi  chap.  L  3 ;)  or,  *•*•  upon  every  r^eieai- 
drwwt  of  you,"  (Phfl.  chap,  i  3;  1  These, 
cfaapu  i  8,  3  ;  2  Tim.  chap.  L  3 ;)  and  never 
apeaks  of  hearmff  nf  thtm.  Yet  I  think  it 
must  be  eondaded,  from  the  nineteenth  vene 
of  this  epistle,  that  Philemon  had  been  con- 
verted by  St.  Paul  himself :  **  Albeit,  I  do  not 
say  to  thee  how  thou  awut  taUome  even  thine 
own  self  besides."  Here  then  is  a  peculiarity. 
Iiet  us  inquire  whether  the  epistle  suppUea 
any  circumstance  which  will  account  for  it. 
We  have  seen  that  it  may  be  made  out,  not 
from  the  epistle  itself,  but  from  a  comparison 
of  the  epuile  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  that 
Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colosset  and 
it  £uther  appears,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been  in  that 
city :  '*  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  con- 
flict I  have  for  you  and  for  them  at  Laodicea, 
and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  iace  in 
the  flesh.*'  CoL  ch.  ii.  1.  Although,  there- 
fore,  St.  Paul  had  formeriy  met  with  Phile- 
mon at  some  other  place,  and  had  been  the 
immediate  instrument  of  his  conversion,  yet 
Philemon's  faith  and  conduct  afterwards,  in- 
asmuch as  he  lived  in  a  dty  which  St.  Paul 
had  never  visited,  could  only  be  known  to  him 
by  fame  and  reputation. 


No.  IV. 


The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  this  epistle 
have  long  been  admired ;  **  Though  I  might 
be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that 
which  is  convenient,  yet  for  love's  sake  I  ra- 
ther beseech  thee,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul 
the  aged,  and  now  a^  a  priAmer  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus, 
whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds."  Them 
is  something  certainly  very  melting  and  per. 
suasive  in  tibls,  and  every  part  of  &e  epistle. 
Yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  character  of  St.  Paul 
prevails  in  it  throuf^iiout.  The  warm,  affec- 
tionate, authoritative  teacher  is  interceding 
with  an  absent  friend  for  a  beloved  convert. 
He  urges  his  suit  with  an  eameetness,  befitting 
perhaps  not  so  much  the  ooca8ion,as  Uie  ardour 
and  sensibility  of  his  own  mind.  Here  also, 
as  every  wheie,  he  showa  himself  consdous  of 
the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  mission;  nor  doea 
he  suffer  Phileaum  for  a  moment  to  foiget  it  r 
*^  I  iR^  be  much  bold  In  Christ  to  enjoin  thee 
that  which  is  convenient."  He  is  caraful  also 
to  recall,  though  obliquely,  to  Philemon*s  me^ 
mory,  the  sacred  obligatioa  under  which  he 
had  kid  him,  by  brmging  to  him  the  knowledga 
of  Jeaus  Christ :  ^^  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how 
thou  owest  tome  even  thine  own  sdf  berides.** 
Without  laying  aside,  therefore,  the  apostolia 
character,  our  author  softens  the  imperative 
style  of  his  address,  by  mixing  with  it  every 
sentiment  and  consideration  that  eould  movo 
the  heart  of  his  correspondent.  Aged  and  in 
prison,  he  is  content  to  supplicate  and  entreat* 
Onesimus  was  rendered  dear  to  him  by  his 
oonversioa  and  his  services  t  the  child  of  hia 
affliction,  and  *'  ministering  unto  him  in  tha 
bonds  of  the  OospeL"  This  ought  to  recom- 
mend him,  whatever  had  been  his  fault,  to 
Philemon''s  forgiveness  t  *^  Receive  him  as  ray- 
self,  as  my  own  bowels."  Every  thing,  how- 
ever, should  be  voluntary.  St.  Paul  was  de« 
tennined  that  Philemon's  compliance  should 
flow  from  his  own  bounty  i  ^*  Without  thy 
mind  would  I  do  nothing,  that  thy  benefit 
should  not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  wil- 
lingly }"  trusting  nevertheless  to  his  gratitude 
and  attachment  for  the  performance  of  all  that 
he  requested,  and  for  more  i  *'  Having  oonfi. 
deuce  in  thy  obedience,  I  wrote  unto  thee, 
knowing  that  thou  wUt  also  do  more  than  I 
say.'* 

St.  Paul's  discourse  at  Miletus ;  his  speech 
before  Agrippa ;  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,- 
as  hath  been  remarked  (No.  VIII.)  that  to 
the  Galatians,  chap.  iv.  1 1 — 20 ;  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  chap.  L  29'-chap.  iL  2 ;  the  Second 
to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  vi.  1.^13 ;  and  in^ 
deed  some  part  or  other  of  almost  every  epia- 
tle,  exhibit  examples  of  a  similar  application 
to  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  persona 
whom  he  addresses.  And  it  is  observable^ 
that  these  pathetic  effusktps^  drawn  for  the 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TBX  BTTBtCUrTIOVa  OF  TBX  XmTI.ES. 

Six  of  thete  miimipiimtne  fakeor  impro- 
bable ;  that  it,  they  aio  eitlior  aUoluteix  oon^ 
tradiqted  by  the  oontenti  of  the  epittle^or  are 
diificult  to  be  recaftitiWd  with  thano. 

I.  The  aobtoription  ef  the  Firtt  Epiitle  to 
the  Corinthians  states  that  it  was  written  from 
Philippi,  notwithstanding  diat,in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  and  the  eighth  verse  of  the  epistle, 
81.  Paol  inibnns  t^  CorinthiaBS  that  he  will 
<*tan7  at  Ephesus  until  Penteeost;**  andnou 
withstanding  that  he  beg^  the  salutations  in 
the  epistle  l^  telUng  them  ^  the  diurohes  of 
Asia  safaite  you  T*  a  pmtjr  OTident  indication 
that  he  himself  was  In  Asia  at  this  time. 

II.  The  Epistle  to  the  Oaladans  is  by  the 
■nbseription  dated  frwn  Rome ;  yet,  in  the 
epistle  itself,  St.  Paul  expresses  his  surprise 
*^  dMi  they  ware  so  soo»  removing  from  him 
that  called  themi"  wberaas  his  journey  to 
RoBse  was  ten  years  posterior  to  the  oonver- 
alon  of  the  Oabrtians.  And  what,  I  think, 
is  more  condnslye,  the  author,  though  speak- 
ing  of  himself  In  this  more  than  any  other 
epUde,  does  net  once  mention  his  bmads,  or 
eall  himself  n  prisoner ;  which  ha  had  not 
fiuled  to  do  in  every  one  of  the  four  epistles 
written  from  that  city,  and  during  that  im. 
pnsonment* 

III.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
was  written,  the  subscription  tells  us,  from 
Athens ;  yet  the  epistle  nfers  expressly  to  the 
ooming  of  Timotheus  from  Thessalonica  (ch. 
lit.  6.)  and  the  history  informs  us.  Acts  xviii. 
9.  that  Timothy  came  out  of  Macedonia  to  St. 
Paul  at  Corml^ 

f  y .  The  Second  E^stle  to  the  Thessaloni. 
aos  is  dated,  and  without  any  discoverable 
reason,  from  Athens  alsa  If  it  be  truly  the 
SMOfici  ,•  if  it  refer,  as  it  appears  to  do  (ch.  ii. 
%)4o  the  first,  and  the  first  was  written  from 
Corinth,  the  place  must  be  erroneously  assign- 
ed, for  the  history  does  not  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose diat  St.  Paul,  after  he  had  readied  Co- 
rinth, went  bade  to  Athens. 

v.  The  First  Epistle  to  Tfanothy  the  sub- 
scription asserts  to  have  been  sent  from  Lao- 
dioea ;  yet,  wh^rai  S^  Paul  writes,  ^^  I  besought 
thee  to  abide  stifl  at  Ephesus,  w^—t»*m  tn 
liMtMiUum  (when  I  set  out  for  Macedonia,*') 
ihe  reader  is  naturally  led  to  oondude,  that  he 
wrote  the  letter  upon  his  arrival  in  that  coun< 
«ry. 

VL  The  Epistle  to  Titus  is  dated  from  Ni- 
eopolia  in  Macedonia,  whilst  no  dty  of  that 


name  is  knowii  to  havfr  fltead  la  thatpto. 
vinoe. 

The  use,  and  theonlyuse,  whidilmakoof 
these  observations,  is  todiow  how  eadly  errors 
and  contradictions  steal  in  where  tibs  writer  ia 
not  guided  by  original  knowledge.  Theraara 
only  eleven  distinct  assignments  ci  date  toSt. 
Paul's  Epistles  (for  the  four  written  from 
Rome  mvf  be  considered  as  plainly  coDtempo- 
rary ;)  and  of  these,  dx  seem  to  be  eiTODeoua. 
I  do  not  attribute  any  authority  to  these  sub. 
scriptions.  I  believe  than  to  have  been  con- 
jectures founded  asinetimes  upon  loose  tradi^ 
tiooa,  but  acre  geaerally  upon  a  considcratioB 
of  aame  particular  text,  without  sufficiently 
comparing  it  with  ether  parts  of  the  epistla» 
with  diilerent  epistles,  or  with  the  history. 
Suppose  then  that  the  subscriptions  had  eomo 
down  to  us  as  authentic  parts  of  the  epistles, 
there  would  have  been  more  contrarieties  and 
difficulties  arising  out  of  these  final  verses, 
than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Yet, 
if  the  epistles  had  been  forged,  the  whole  must 
have  been  made  up  of  the  same  dements  as 
those  of  which  the  subscriptions  are  oomposedy 
viz.  tradition,  conjeetare,  and  inisrenoa  1  and 
it  would  have  remained  to  be  aeeoonted  fiv 
how,  whilst  ao  many  errors  were  crowded  in. 
to  the  conduding  daoses  of  the  letters,  so 
moeh  eonsistency  should  be  preserved  in  otkar 
parts. 

The  same  reflection  arises  from  observing 
the  overdghts  and  mistakes  which  learned  men 
have  committed,  when  arguing  upon  aUuaionB 
which  rdate  to  time  and  pboe,  or  when  an. 
deavouring  to  digest  scattered  drovmstaoees 
into  a  continued  story.  It  is  indeed  the  same 
;  for  these  subscriptions  must  be  regarded 
as  ancient  scholia,  and  as  nothing  mora.  Of 
this  liability  to  error  I  can  present  the  resdqr 
with  a  notable  instance ;  and  which  I  bring 
forward  for  no  other  purpose  dian  that  to 
which  I  apply  the  emmeous  subsoiptlons. 
liudovicos  CapeBus,  in  that  part  of  his  Histo^ 
ria  Apostohca  Illostrata,  which  is  entitled  D9 
OnUne  Epist.  PooL,  writing  upon  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  triuinphs  unuMrd* 
Aillyover  the  want  of  sagadty  in  Baronius,  who, 
it  seems,  makes  St.  Paul  write  his  Epistle  to 
Titus  fromMaoedonia  upon  his  second  vidt  in* 
to  that  province ;  whereas  It  appears  from  the 
history,  that  Titus,  instead  of  being  at  Oete^ 
where  the  epistle  places  him,  was  at  that  time 
sent  by  the  apostle  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth. 
— *<  AnimadverteT«  «st,*'says  Capdhia,  ^^mag- 
nam  hominis  iliius  mCku^un^  qui  vult  Titum 
a  Paulo  in  Cretam  abduotum,  ilHcque  rdic- 
tum,  cum  inde  Nioopolim  navigarei,  quern  ti^ 
men  agnosdt  a  Paido  ex  MacedomlL  missum 
esse  Corinthum."  This  probably  wiU  be 
thought  a  detection  of  inconustency  in  Baro- 
nius.  But  what  is  the  most  remarkable  is, 
that  in  the  same  diapter  in  which  he  thus  in. 
dulges  his  contempt  of  Baronius*s  judgment, 
Capdlus  himself  falls  into  an  error  of  the  same 
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ignmtaA  pil^paUe  tiMn  that 
raa»  For  h$  bflgini  tlw  ohap* 
;  the  Seooad  Kpiaik  to  the  Co- 
I  the  Fint  Epistle  to  Tinothyto 
be  aeeiff  ecntnitponry :  to  have  beeo  both 
written  daring  the  apoetle'a  Moend  ririt  into 
MeoedoBie;  imd  that  a  doubt  mbflsted  eon- 
•eHnuQg  the  hnnediato  priority  of  their  dates } 
««  Fosteriored  eofdem  Corinthios  Spistola,  et 
Prior  ad  Ttmetbeum  eertant  do  prioritate,  et 
•Db  judiee  Us  est ;  wtnupie  antem  soripta  est 
paulo  poitquaia  Pmihis  Spheso  diioessisaet, 
adeoque  dam  Maoedoniam  peragnret,  sed  atra 
tomporepnMsdat,  aon  liquet.'*  Nov,  in  the 
ftxstplaoe,  it  is  highly  improbaUe  that  the  two 
eptotiei  should  haye  been  written  either  nearlj 
together,  or  duringdie  Hune  journey  thnnigh 
If  aeedonla ;  for,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gorin- 
thisna,  Tiniothy  appears  to  have  been  wUh  St. 
Paol;  In  the  epistle  addressed  to  him,  tohatre 
bsen  left  behind  at  Ephesas,  and  not  only  left 
behind,  hot  dimeted  to  oontinne  there,  till  St. 
Paid  shenM  letum  to  that  elty.  In  the  se- 
oond  phuio  it  is  inoonoeiTable,  that  a  ^piestion 
riieald  be  proposed  eoDOBrning  the  priivity  of 
date  of  the  tim>  epistlm;  for,  when  St.  Panl, 
la  bis  Epistle  to  Timo&y,  opens  his  addrem 
to  him  by  ittjrisig,  «*  as  I  bssought  thee  to  abide 
eiiH  at  Exdwimi  when  I  wst  into  Macedonia,** 
no  leader  csa  doebt  but  that  he  here  lefats  to 
the  Umi  iaterriew  wbaoh  had  pneisd  between 
them;  that  be  had  net  seen  him  rinee;  where, 
•s  if  die  epistle  be  posterior  to  that  to  the  Go- 
rfastfaiaas,  yet  written  upon  the  same  visit  in. 
to  Mnesdenia,  this  oonld  not  be  true  i  for  as 
Timelhy  was  along  with  St.  Paol  when  he 
wrate  to  the  dorinthians,  ks  most,  upoa  this 
estppositien,  haew  paned  over  to  St.  Paul  in 
Jdapedenia  after  he  had  been  left  by  him  at 
EphsBBi,  and  must  have  letumed  to  JE^eeos 
a^dn  before  the  esistie  was  written  MThat 
misled  LmdorieosOapeUoswas  simply  this,— 
that  he  had  entiiely  orerlooiced  Timothy's 
mmaoB  in  the  snperKc^tion  of  the  Second  Epis- 
tle to  tin  Oerinthians.  Which  owssightap- 
psaiSBot  only  in  the  quotation  wliioh  we  have 
grren,  bntfranhistdliagus,  as  ho  does,  that 
Tfanothy  oame  firom  Ephesus  to  St.  Paul  at 
C^Hmihj  whersas  the  superscription  proves 
«hait  Tfanethy  was  alrsady  with  St.  Paul  when 
km  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  from  Macedonia. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

VBS  GOVCLUSIOV. 

I«r  liie  outset  of  this  inquiry,  the  reader  was 
directed  to  eeneider  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlm 
end  the  thirteen  epistles  of  St.  Paol  as  eertsin 
ancient  mannscripts  lately  disoovered  in  the 
doeet  of  some  celebrated  library.  We  have 
adhqrsd  to  this  ^^  of  the  subject.  External 
tvidenoe  of  every  kind  has  been  lemoved  eat 


of  etfiit;  and  onr  dndiavKkin  h«v«  been  em- 
ployed to  ooUeet  the  indioatioM  of  truth  and 
authenticity,  which  appeared  to  eodst  in  tha 
writings  themselves,  and  to  result  from  a  com-, 
parison  of  their  diflerent  parts.  It  is  not  how. 
ever  necessary  to  continue  this  supporitioQ' 
longer.  The  testimony  which  other  remaine 
of  eontenqtorary,  or  the  monuments  of  a4jain« 
ing  ages  afford  to  the  reception,  notoriety,  and 
pnhEo  estimation  of  a  book,  form,  no  doubt^ 
the  first  proof  of  its  genuineness.  And  in  nf»> 
books  whatever  is  this  proof  more  oomplete^ 
than  in  those  at  present  under  our  oonaidera* 
tion.  The  inquiries  of  learned  men,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  ezcellent  Lardner,  who  never  over* 
atatea  a  point  of  eridenoa,  and  whose  fidelity 
in  dting  his  authorities  has  in  no  one  instance 
been  impeached,  have  established,  ooncemlng 
these  writings,  the  following  propositions  i 

I.  That  in  the  ageinunediately  posterior  ta 
that  in  which  St.  Paul  lived,  his  letters  were 
puUidy  read  and  acknowledged. 

Some  of  them  are  quoted  or  aUndsd  to  by 
almost  every  Chrisdan  writer  that  followed,  by 
Clement  of  Rome,  by  Hennas,  by  Ignattua,  by 
Poiycarp,  disciples  or  contemporaries  of  the 
apostles ;  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  tbe  chunhea 
of  Gaul,  by  Irenaus,  by  Athenagoras,  by  Tha- 
opfaihis,  by  Clemsat  of  Alexaadria,  liy  Herasi. 
as,  by  TertuDian,  iriio  oocnpiBd  thssuosaedxag 
age.  Now  when  we  find  a  bock  quoted  er  re- 
femed  to  by  an  andeat  auther,  we  are  entit- 
led to  oonriude,  that  it  was  read  aad  recehred 
in  iha  age  and  oountry  in  which  that  anther 
lived.  And  this  eoaclusicn  dees  not,  hi  aay 
degree,  mt  upon  the  judgment  er  oharaeter  of 
the  author  maidng  sncfa  refcreaea  Proceed- 
ing  by  this  rule,  we  have,  eoneennng  the  Fimt 
Episttc  to  the  Corinthians  in  particular,  with., 
in  forty  years  aliker  the  epistle  wee  writtao,  evw 
deaoe,  not  only  of  its  being  CKtaa*  at  Corinth^ 
but  cf  its  being  known  and  read  at  Roma... 
dement,  bishop  of  that  oty,  writing  to  the 
duudi  of  Corinth,  nam  these  words  t  Takein- 
to  your  hands  the  epistle  of  the  Messed  Paul 
the  apostle.  What  did  he  at  first  write  unta 
you  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospslf  Veiilyfaa 
did  by  the  Spirit  admonish  you  concerning  him- 
self, and  Cephas,  and  ApoDos,  because  that 
even  then  you  did  form  parties*."  This  wae 
written  at  a  time  when  probably  some  must 
have  been  living  at  Cormth,  who  remembersd 
St.  Paul's  ministry  there  and  the  receipt  of 
the  epistla  The  testimony  is  still  more  va- 
luable, as  it  diows  that  the  epistlm  were  pre. 
served  in  the  diurches  to  which  they  were 
sent,  and  that  they  were  spread  and  propaga. 
ted  from  them  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
oommunity.  Agreeably  to  which  natural  mode 
and  order  of  their  puUication,  Tertullian,  a 
century  afimrwards,  for  proof  of  the  integrity 
and  genuineness  of  the  apostolic  writings,  bids 
^  any  onc^  who  is  willing  to  exerdae  his  curi- 
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oilty  iMToAtiUy  In  iha  ImiinflM  of  their  nhr». 
tion,  tovisittneqMttolicalchurdiMfinwUcil 
their  yerj  sothentic  lettert  are  ledted,  iiM» 
ftuthendciB  liteno  eomm  reoitaatiir.**  Then 
I  hegoeeont  ^^IsAchaianeeryouP  Yoaha^ 
Corinth.  If  yoa  are  not  far  from  Macedonia, 
yoa  have  Phih'ppi,  yon  have  Themlonioa.  If 
yoa  can  go  to  Asia,  yon  have  Ephenit ;  but 
if  you  are  near  to  Italy,  you  have  Rome*."  I 
adduce  this  pauage  to  dioir,  that  the  distmct 
ehurches  or  Chriitiafli  lodetiei,  to  which  St. 
Paul*!  epistlet  were  aent,  snbnited  for  aome 

J  a  afterwards ;  that  his  aeveral  epiatlet  were 
along  reapectively  read  in  thoae  churchea ; 
that  Cl^tians  at  large  received  them  from 
thoae  churchea,  and  appealed  to  thoae  churchea 
for  their  originality  and  authentidty. 

Arguing  in  like  manner  from  citationa  and 
allutions,  we  have,  within  the  apace  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yeara  from  the  time  that  the  firat 
of  St.  Paul's  epbtlea  was  written,  proofs  of  aL 
most  all  of  them  being  read,  in  Palestine,  Syria, 
the  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  in  E^fypt,  in  that 
part  of  Africa  which  used  the  Latin  tongue,  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Oanlf.  I  do  not  mean  su 
ply  to  assert,  that  within  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  St.  Paul's  epistles  were 
read  in  those  countries,  for  I  beliere  that  they 
were  read  and  dronlated  from  the  beginning ; 
but  that  proofs  of  their  being  so  read  occur 
within  that  period.  And  when  it  is  considered 
how  few  of  &B  primitive  Christians  wrote,  and 
of  what  was  written  how  much  is  lost,  we  are 
to  acooont  it  eztraor^nary,  or  rather  as  a  sure 
proof  of  the  eztensivenesscf  the  repntatian  of 
these  writings,  and  of  the  general  respect  in 
Urbkh  they  were  held,  that  so  many  testimon- 
ies, and  ofsuch  antiquity,  are  still  extant.  *^In 
the  remaining  works  of  Irenssus,  Clement  ot 
Alwrandria,  and  Tertullian,  there  are  perhaps 
more  and  Isjiger  quotations  of  the  snudl  vokaat 
of  the  New  Testament,  than  of  all  the  works 
of  Cicero,  in  the  writings  of  all  characters  for 
several  ages:(.'*  We  must  add,  that  aH  the  epis- 
ties  of  Paul  come  in  for  their  fuU  share  of  this 
observation;  and  that  all  the  thirteen  epistles, 
eioept  that  to  Philemon,  which  is  not  quoted 
by  IrensBus  or  Clement,  and  which  probably  es- 
caped notice  merely  by  its  brevity,  are  aeverally 
oited,  and  expressly  recognised  as  St.  Paul's  by 
each  of  these  Christian  writers.  The  Ebion- 
ites,  an  early  though  inconsiderable  Christian 
sect,  rejected  St.  Paul  and  his  epistlesg ;  that 
is,  they  rejected  these  epistles,  not  because  they 
were  not,  but  because  ^ey  were  St.  Paul's ; 
and  because,  adhering  to  the  obligation  of  the 
Jewish  law,  they  chose  to  dispute  his  doctrine 
and  authority.  Their  suffrage  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  epistles  does  not  contradict  that 
of  other  Christians.  Mardon,  an  heretical 
writer  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century, 

«  Lftrtner,  vol  il  p^  «& 

f  See  Lardnor's  Recapitulation,  toL  xiL  p.  58. 
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is  iidd  br  TertoDini  10  hav«  rejected  thtM  of 
the  epistles  wiiich  we  now  reeeive,  viSi  tha  two 
Episues  to  Thnothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titos. 
It  appears  to  ma  not  improbabla,  that  Marckn  * 
might  make  aome  such  distinction  as  this»ths» 
no  apoetdic  epistle  waa  to  be  admitted  which 
was  not  read  or  attested  by  the  church  to  which 
it  was  sent;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  tcfethv. 
with  these  q>istles  to  private  pemas,  lie  rqiect- 
ed  also  the  catholic  anistles.  Now  the  cathoUs 
epistles  and  the  epistles  to  private  persons  agree 
in  the  circumstance  of  wanting  this  paninilar 
spedes  of  attestation.  Mardon,  it  seems,  as. 
knowledged  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  and  ii^ 
upbraided  for  his  faicondstency  in  doing  so  by 
Tertullian*,  who  asks  ^'  why,  when  hereoelv. 
ed  a  letter  written  ton  single  peiaon,  he  should 
refose  two  to  Timothy  and  one  to  Titns  oon. 
poeed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  churdi  ?'*  TJ|» 
passage  ao  far  favours  our  account  of  Mardon's 
objection,  as  it  shows  that  the  objectkm  waa 
supposed  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  founded 
in  something  whidi  belonged  to  the  nature  of 
a  private  letter. 

Nothing  cf  the  works  of  Mardon  lonains. 
Probably  he  was,  after  all,  u  rash,  asbitrary, 
licentious  critio(if  he  deserved,  indeed  the  name 
of  critic,)  and  who  offered  no  reason  for  his  de- 
termination. What  St.  Jerome  says  of  him 
intimates  this,  and  is  besides  founded  in  good 
sense:  Speaking  of  Inm  and  BasiKdes,  **  If  tl^ 
assigned  any  reasons,"  says  he,  ^  why  they  did 
not  redcon  these  epistles,"  viz.  the  First  and 
Second  to  Timotihy,  and  the  Epistle  to  TitoSi 
**  to  be  the  apostle's,  we  would  have  endea* 
voured  to  have  answersd  them,  and  peshap 
mif^t  have  satisfied  the  reader:  but  when  thsy 
take  upon  them,  by  their  own  authority,  to  pro> 
nounce  one  epistle  to  be  Paul's  and  another  not, 
they  can  only  be  replied  to  in  the  saaae  mai^ 
nerf ."  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Mardon  recdved  ten  of  these  efdstles.  His 
authority,  therefore,  even  if  his  credit  had  1 
better  than  it  is,  forms  a  very  small  c 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  evidence.  Of  ] 
lides  we  know  still  leas  than  we  doof  Marcioa* 
The  same  observation,however,belongB  to  him, 
viz.  that  his  objection,  as  far  as  appears  from 
this  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  was  oonifined  to  the 
three  private  epiaties.  Yet  is  this  the  only  op^ 
nion  which  can  be  said  to  disturb  the  consent 
of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  mn  z 
for  as  to  Tatian,  who  is  reported  by  Jerome 
alone  to  have  rejected  some  of  St.  Paul's  epis- 
ties,  the  extravagant  or  rather  delirious  notions 
into  which  he  fell,  take  away  all  weight  and 
credit  irom  his  jud^ent.-— Jf,  indeed,  Je» 
rome's  account  of  this  circumstance  be  correct ; 
for  it  appears  from  mudi  older  writers  than  Je- 
rome, that  Tatian  owned  and  used  many  sf 
these  epistiesf. 

IL  They,  who  in  those  agel  disputed  about 
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•D  nMnyodwr  points,  agreed  in  adcnowledlgiiig 
the  ScriptureB  now  before  us.  Contending  aecti 
appeefed  to  them  in  their  oontiovenies  with 
equal  mdnnieserred  lobmiasion. '  When  they 
were  oiged  by  one  side,  however  they  might 
be  interpreted  or  minnterpreted  by  the  other, 
their  authority  was  not  qnestioned.  *'^  Reliqui 
omnes,*'  says  Irensus,  speaking  of  Mardon, 
**  fidao  scientia  nomine  inflati,  icriptmraa  qui. 
dem  eonfitentur,  interpretationes  Tero  conyer- 
tnnt»." 

m.  When  the  genuineness  of  some  other 
writings  wliidi  were  in  cinailation,  and  even  of 
a  few  whidi  are  now  received  into  the  canon, 
waa  contested,  these  were  never  called  into  dis- 
pota  Whatever  was  the  objection,  or  whether 
in  tmth  there  ever  was  anyieal  objection,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
Second  andThird  of  John,  the£]»st]e  of  Jsmes, 
or  Uiat  of  Jude,  or  to  the  book  of  the  Revebu 
tion  of  St.  John ;  the  doubts  that  appeared  to 
have  been  entertained  conoeming  them,  ex- 

immAin^j  «iJwngtTiftn  thft  tnre»  ftf  thin  tparimmiy 

as  to  uose  wiitinga  about  which  there  waano 
donbt ;  became  it  shows,  that  the  matter  was 
a  subject,  amongst  the  early  Christians,  of  ex- 
•^^f»«»;^»i  and  discussion  ;  and  that -.where 
t]»re  was  any  room  to  doubt,  they  did  doubt. 

What  Eusebiua  hath  left  n^on  the  subject 
is  diredty  to  the  purpose  of  this  observation. 
Ensebius,  it  is  wdl  ]uiown,.divided  the  ecde- 
siastitol  writmgs  which  were  extant  in  his 
time  into  diree  dasses :  the  **  aMtm^efw,  un- 
contradicted," as  Jie  calls  them  in  one  chap- 
ter; or,  ^*  scriptures  univenally  admowledg- 
ed,**  as  he  calls  them  in  another  t  the  '^  con- 
troverted, yet  well  known  and  approved  by 
many  ;'*  and  the>'  spurious."  What  weretlie 
shades  of  difference  in  the  books  of  the  second, 
or  of  those  in  the  third  dass ;  or  what  it  was 
precisely  that  he  meant  by  the  term  ipuriom, 
it  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  inquire.  It 
is  suffident  for  us  to  find,  that  the  thirteen 
epistles  of  6t«  Paul  are  placed  by  him  in  the 
first  daas  without  any  sort  of  hesitation  or 
doubt. 

It  is  farther  ahio  to  be  collected  from  the 
diapter  in  which  this  distinction  is  laid  down, 
that  the  method  made  use  of  by  Ensebius,  and 
by  the  Christians  of  his  time,  viZi  the  dose  of 
the  third  centnry,  in  judging  concerning  the 
aacred  anAority  of  any  books,  was  to  inquire 
after  and  consider  the  testimonv  of  those  who 
lived  near  the  age  of  the  Apostfesf." 

IV.  Thet  no  andent  writing,  whidi  is  at- 
tested as  these  epbtles  are,  haUi  had  its  an- 
thentidty  disproved,  or  is  in  fact  'questioned. 
The  controversies  which  have  been  moved  con. 
oeming  suspected  writings,  as  the  epistles,  £or 
instance,  of  Phalaris,  or  the  eighteen  epistles 
of  Cioeroy  begin  by  showing  that  this  attesta- 
tion is  wantin^i  That  being  proved,  the  ques- 

•  Irm.  adten.  fUur.  quoted  by  T^rdner,  vol  xy. 


tion  is  thrown  bade  upon  internal  marks  of 
spurionsness,  or  authentidty;  and  in  these 
tlie  dispute  is  occupied.  In  which  disputes  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  tl^e  contested  writings 
are  commonly  attacked  by  arguments  drawn 
from  some  opposition  which  they  betray  to 
^  authentic  history,*'  to  '*  true  epistles,"  to 
the  **  real  sentiments  or  drcomstanoes  of  the 
author  whom  they  personate*  ;"  which  au- 
thentic history,  whidi  true  epistles,  which  real 
sentiments  themselves,  are  no  other  than  an- 
dent documents,  whose  early  existence  and 
reception  can  be  proved,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  writings  before  us  are  traced  up  to 
the  age  of  their  reputed  author,  or  to  ages  near 
to  his.  A  modem  who  sits  down  to  compose 
the  history  of  some  andent  period,  has  no 
stronger  evidence  to  vppetl  to  for  the  most 
confident  assertion,  or  the  most  undisputed 
fact  that  he  delivers,  than  writings,  whose 
genuineness  is  proved  by  the  same  medium 
through  which  we  evince,  the  authentidty  of 
ours.  Nor,  whilst  he  can  have  recourse  tosuch 
authorities  as  these,  does  he  apprehend  any 
uncertainty  in  his  accounts,  from  the  suspicion 
of  spuriousness  or  imposture  in  his  materials. 

y.  It  cannot  be  diown  that  any  forgeries^ 
properly  so  calledf ,  that  is,  writiiigs  puhUdi- 
ed  under  the  name  of  the  person  who  did  not 
compose  them,  made  their  abearance  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which 
century  these  epistles  undoubtedly  eodisted  ^ 
I  shall  set  down  under  this  propodtion  the 
guarded  words  of  Lardner  himself:  ^^  There 
are  no  quotations  of  any  books  of  them  (spu- 
rious and  apocryphal  books)  in  the  iqpostolioal 
fathers,  by  whom  I  mean  Barnabas,  Clement 
of  Rome,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarpi, 
wliose  writings  reach  from  the  year  of  oui* 
liOrd  70  to  the  year  108.  I  mif  thu  eonfidenU 
l^j  beanm  I  UtMc  ii  has  bem  prmsetL**  Lard- 
ner, voL  xiL  p.  158. 

Nor.  when  they  did  appear  were  they  mndi 
used  by  the  prinntive  Christians.  ^'  Irenasus 
quotes  not  any  of  these  books,  ^e  mentions 
some  of  them,  but  he  never  quotes  them.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  TertulUau :.  he  has  men- 
tioned a  book  called  '  Acts  of  Paul  and  The- 
da  :*  but  it  is  only  to  oondemn  it.  Clonent 
of  Alexandria  andOrigen  have  mentioiied  and 
quoted  several  such  bodes,  but  never  as  an- 
diority,  and.  sometimes  with  express  maiks  of 
dislike.  Eusebius  quoted  no  sudi  books  in 
any  of  his  works.  He  has  mentioned  them 
indeed,  but  how  ?  Not  by  way  of  approba. 
tion,  but  to  show  that  they  were  of  little  or 
no  value;  and  that  they  never  were  received 
by  the  sounder  part  of  Christians."  Now,  if 
with  this,  whidi  is  advanced  after  the  moat 

«  See  the  tracts  written  in  the  controvervy  between 
Tnnstal  and  Middleton  upon  certain  guspected  epistles 
aacsribed  to  Cicero. 

1 1  believe  tliat  there  U  a  great  deal  of  tnitS  in  Db 
I«rdner's  observation,  that  comparatively  few  of  those 
books  which  we  call  apocryphal  were  strictly  and  origi* 
naUy  foiseriea.    See  Lardner,  toL  xU^.  167. 
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what  the  ssma  caatious  writer  had  befom  aaU 
of  ourreoetiradSGriptuna,  "diatmtfaavwka 
of  three  only  of  the  abone-oientloosd  ~ 
there  are  more  and  lafe^er  qootaEtiont  o£  the 
amaU  Tokam09f  the  Vew  TeMament,  than  of 
all  tim  woiics  of  Oioero  ia  the  writen  of  aH 
•charaotnra  for  aerBnl  agee  ;*'  and  if  with  the 
marks  of  ob«nricy  or  oondemnatton,  whish 
aQOQBpanied  the  gimttien  of  the  aereral  i^a. 
4a7phal  Ghrittiaa  wriiiiigi,  when  they  hap. 
|icned  to  be  mentJonedat  iJl,  weoontrait  what 
Dr.  JjKdoer*!  work  eomple^y  and  in  detail 
makes  out  coneemiog  the  writings  which  we 
dflfitnd,  and  v^uA,  haring  lo  made  oat,  he 
tiumght  himaBlf  anthorised  in  his  oonchiaiett 
to  aaiert)  that  tlieae  books  were  not  only  »- 
oeived  from  the  beginning,  bat  leoeiYad  with 
the  greaasst  icspect ;  have  been  imbtidy  and 
solemnly  lead  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians 
throughout  the  worid,  in  erery  age  £rom  that 
time  to  this;  esriy  transkted  into  the  |an. 
jfua^BB  of  divers  ooantries  and  people;  oom- 
nentaries  writ  to  ez|ihun  and  illustrate  dian  ; 
quoted  by  way  of  proof  in  ail  aigoments  of  a 
leligioas  natnie ;  ZBOommended  to  the  pera- 
sal  of  unbeHevisrs,  as  containing  the  atathen- 
4ao  aeoount  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  wlien 
we  attend,  I  say,  to  this  representatioii,  we 
perceive  in  it  BOt  osily  full  proof  of  the  ca^ly 
notoriety  of  these  books,  bat  a  dear  and  sen* 
sEhle  line  of  diserimination,  which  sepanrtas 
these  from  the  pratenslonB  ef  any  otfaen. 

The  epistles  el  fit.  Paul  stand  particalBrly 
free  of  any  doubt  or  eonfasiasi  that  might  a. 
rise  from  this  aonroe.  Until  the  condusioa 
of  the  fourth  century,  no  intimation  appears 
of  any  attempt  whatorer  being  made  to  coon- 
terfeit  tliese  writings;  and  then  it  appears  only 
of  a  single  and  obsiure  instance.  Jerome,  who 
flouriahed  in  the  year  392,  hM  this  erpres- 
sion :  ^^  Legunt  quidam  et  ad  Inodioenses; 
sod  ab  onuibus  eoqpbditur;"  there  is  also  an 
£piatleto^theLaodioeans,  but  it  is  rejected  by 
erwj  body*.  Theodoret,  who  wrote  in  the 
yeardSS,  speaks  of  this  epistle  in  the  same 
lennsf  •  Beside  these,  I  know  not  whether 
any  anoient  writer  mentions  it.  It  was  cer- 
tainly unnoiined  dating  the  first  three  centu- 
ries of  the  cbnidi ;  and  when  it  came  after- 
wards telle  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned  oup 
ly  to  show,  that,  though  such  a  writing  did 
exist,  it  oblainad  no  credit.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fexgery  to  which  Jerome  alludes,  is 
the  epistle  i^ksh  we  now  have  under  that  ti- 
tle. If  ao,  as  hath  been  alrsady  observed,  it 
is  nothingmore  tium  a  ooUeotion  of  sentences 
from  the  genuine  episUes ;  and  was  perhaps, 
at  first,  rather  the  ODsrase  of  some  idle  pen, 
than  any  serious  attempt  to' impose  a  forgery 
upon  the  publia  Of  an  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians under  St.  Paul's  name,  whkh  was 
brought  into  Europe  in  the  present  century, 
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It«w 

at  this  day. 


it  Is  incapaUa  d 
or  of  being  con« 

of  the  reader  in 


Is  entiivy  wint* 
cf  lor  sfactsen  centuries;  i 
lihoagh  it  be  extant,  and  was  first  Iboad  m 
the  Armenian  language,  it  is  not,  by  the 
Chriatians  of  that  country,  leaeifed  into  their 
Scriptarea.  Ili>ope,  afrertUs,  that  there  is 
no  reader  who  wiU  think  there  is  any  comp&i 
tition  of  credit,  or  cf  external  proof,  between 
these  and  the  xeoeived  Epistles ;  or  xnthcr, 
whowiU  not  acknowledge  the  evidenee  of  an« 
thenticity  to  be  oonfirm«l  by  the  want  of  soo« 
OBssiriiiah  attended  impoetiirek 

When  we  take  into  our  hands  the  letters 
which  the  sutege  and  eswsnt  of  antifoi^ 
hath  thus  transmitted  to  ns,  the  first  tfaiog 
that  strikes  our  attentkm  Is  the  dr  of  reelitjr 
and  buainess,  as  well  as  of  seiioosnesa  and  con- 
viotion,  whidi  pervades  the  whole.  Iiet  the 
sortie  read  theoa.  If  he  be  not  aensifale  of 
these  qualities  in  thean,  the  ai|puaent  can 
have  no  weight  with  him.  Ifhebe;ifhe 
perceive  in  almost  everypage  the  langoage ef 
a  mind  actuated  by  gsslonmswns,  andoperat- 
ing  upon  teal  drannstancsa,  I  would  wish  it 
to  be  obseresd,  that  the  proof  wfasch  arisse 
from  this  perosptwn  is  not  to  be  deemed  ocm 
cult  or  hoaginssy,  beoanaa  it  Is  : 
being  drswn  oat  in  wofds,  ' 
veyed  to  tiie  ppprahcnrion  of 
any  other  wav,  than  by  sending  him  to  the 
books  themselves. 

And  here,  in  its  proper  plaoa,  oomea  in  Ae 

jOBsent  which  it  has  been  the  office  of  tlMse 
pages  to  attfi>ld.  fit.  Paul's  Epistles  are  cnn« 
nected  with  the  history  br  their  partiGnlaii* 
ty,  and  by  the  numerous  circnmstances  which 
are  fimnd  in  them.  When  we  descend  to  an 
eBsmination  and  oompariron  of  these  dicwn* 
stanoes,  we  not  eady  observe  the  history  and 
the  epistles  to  be  independent  deeuments  on* 
known  to^  or  at  least  oaoensiilted  hy,  seek 
other,  but  we  find  the  suhnance,  and  ofren« 
venr  aainate  artkJes,  ef  the  history,  re- 
cognised m  the  epistles,  by  allnsiona  asMl  rs« 
ferenoes,  wkAsk  can  neither  be  imputed  tods- 
tiffny  nor,  without  a  foundation  in  truth,  be 
aoooonted  for  by  aeoident ;  by  faints  and  ex- 
pressions, and  aingle  words  dropping  as  it  wars 
fortuitously  from  the  pen  of  the  writer,  «^ 
drawn  fordi,  each  by  soase  occasion  proper  to 
the  place  in  which  it  oocoia,  but  widely  re« 
moved  from  any  view  to  conristency  er  agree- 
ment. These,  we  know,  are  eflicts  which 
reality  naturally  prodncea,  hot  whidi,  without 
reality  at  the  bottom,  can  haidly  be  conceived 
to  exist. 

When  tlierefoie,  witk  m  body  of  externsl 
evidence,  whidli  is  reUed  upon,  and  wtiichei- 
perience  proves  may  safely  be  relied  upon,  in 
appreciating  the  credit  of  ancient  writings,  we 
oomtrine  charaotem  of  genaineness  and  origi* 
nality  which  are  not  ftond,  and  which,  in  & 
nature  and  order  of  things,  cannot  he  expect- 
ed to  be  found  in  spurious  compositions ;  whau 
ever  difliculties  we  sMMTBiMt  with  in  other 
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tP|iic»oCtheC3kriitfap«?idciiee,  wt  om  have 
littlt  io  yiddiog  our  anent  to  the  following 
•ondafioni:  That  then  wm  mch  a  person  as 
8c  Psol;  that  he  lived  in  the  age  which  wa 
^aoihe  to  him;  that  he  went  about  preach^ 
Uhi  the  icUgion  of  which  Jenu  Chriit  was  the 
fiMmderf  aad  that  the  letter*  whiclf  we  now 
i«mI  were  actually  written  by  him  upon  the 
aol^jeet,  aad  in  the  ooone  of  that  hie  minia. 
try. 

And  if  if  be  tnie  that  we  are  in  pooenion 
9i  the  very  letters  which  St  Paul  wrote,  let 
jam  oonaider  what  confirmation  they  afford  to 
the  Chriftian  history.  In  my  opinion  they 
gobetantiate  the  whole  transaction.  The  great 
object  of  modem  research  is  to  come  at  the 
cpistdaryoorrespondenoe  of  the  times.  Amidst 
the  obaourities,  the  silence,  or  the  contradic- 
tions of  history,  if  a,Ietter  can  be  found,  we 
ngard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark  ;  as 
that  by  which  we  can  correct,  adjust,  or  sup- 
ply the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  other 
aoooonta.  One  cause  of  the  superior  credit 
which  is  attributed  to  letters  is  ttiis,  that  the 
hcu  which  they  disclose  generally  come  out 
Uddmtialfyj  and  therefore  without  design  to 
mislead  the  public  by  false  or  fxaggera^  ac- 
eeoBts.  Tms  reason  may  he  applied  to  St. 
Paul's  epistles  with  as  much  justice  as  to  any 
Jettecs  whatever.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  intention  of  the  wnter  than-to  record 
any  part  of  his  history.  That  his  history  was 
In/ad  made  public  by  these  letters,  and  has 
by  the  same  means  been  transmitted  to  future 
ages,  is  a  secondary  and  unthought-of  effect. 
The  suoerity  therefore  of  the  apostle's  deda- 
rations  caoaot  reasonably  be  disputed;  at  least 
we  are  sure  that  It  was  not  vitiated  by  any  de- 
sire of  setting  himself  off  to  the  public  at  laiga 
But  these  letters  fbnn  a  part  of  the  nranimentt 
cf  Christianity,  as  much  to  be  valued  for  their 
oantents,  as  for  their  originality.  A  more  in- 
cstUnaUe  treasure  the  care  of  antiquity  could 
not  have  sent  down  to  us.  Beside  the  proof 
they  afford  of  the  general  reality  of  St  PanTs 
history,  of  the  knowledge  which  the  author  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  obtained  of  that 
history,  and  the  eonsequent  probability  that  he 
was,  what  he  professes  himself  to  have  been,  a 
eompanienof  the  apostle's ;  beside  the  support 
they  lend  to  these  important  inferences,  ihey 
sneet  spedflcallr  some  of  the  principal  objec- 
tiona  upon  whidi  the  adversaries  of  Chiis^sn- 
Ity  have  thought  proper  to  rely.  In  partloo.- 
]ar  they  ahow,— 

I.  That  Christianity  was  not  a  story  set  on 
foot  amidst  the  confusions  which  attended  and 
immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
aalem ;  "mm.  many  attravagant  reports  were 
dreulated,  when  men's  minds  were  broken  by 
terror  uid  distress,  when  amidst  the  tumults 
that  surrounded  them  inquiry  was  impractica- 
ble. These  letters  show  inoontestably  that  the 
religion  had  fixed  and  established  itself  before 
tUa  Mate  of  thisgi  took  phM>e. 


IL  Whereas  it  hath  been  hiifaweted,  that 
our  Gospels  may  have  been  made  up  of  reports 
and  stories,  which  wero  current  at  Uie  time»  we 
may  observe  that,  with  respect  to  the  Epistles, 
this  is  inmossiblef  A  man  cannot  write  the 
history  of  his  own  life  from  reports ;  nor,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  be  led  by  reports  to  refer  to 
passages  and  transactions  in  which  he  statea 
hixnself  to  have  been  immediately  present  and 
active.  I  do  not  allow  that  this  insinuation  is 
applied  to  the  historical  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  any  colour  of  justice  or  probabiU* 
ty ;  but  I  say,  that  to  the  Epistles  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable at  all. 

III.  These  letters  prove  tibat  the  converts 
to  Christianity  were  not  drawn  from  die  bar- 
barous, the  mean,  or  the  ignorant  set  of  men 
whidi  the  representations  of  infidelity  woidd 
sometimes  make  them.  We  learn  from  letters 
the  character  not  only  of  the  writer,  but,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  written.  To  suppose  that  these  letters 
were  addressed  to  a  rude  tribe,  incapable  of 
thought  or  reflection,  is  j^st  as  reasonable  at 
to  suppose  Locke*s  fssay  on  the  Human  Uiw 
derstanding  to  have  been  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  savages.  Whatever  maybe  thought 
of  these  letters  in  other  respects,  either  of  dio- 
tlon  or  argument)  they  are  certainly  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  habits  and  compre- 
hension of  a  barbarous  people. 

IV.  St  Paul's  history,  I  mean  so  much  of 
it  as  may  be  collected  from  his  letters,  is  so  tm. 
pRealed  with  that  of  the  other  apostles,  and 
with  the  substance  indeed  of  the  ChrisUan, 
history  itself,  that  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  admit  St  Paul's  story  (I  do  not 
speak  of  the  miraculous  part  of  iO  to  be  true, 
and  yet  to  reject  the  rest  as  fabubus.  For  in- 
stance, can  any  one  believe  that  there  was  such 
a  man  as  Paul,  a  preadier  of  Christianity  in 
the  age  which  we  assign  to  him,  and  noi  be- 
lieve that  there  was  also  at  the  same  time  such, 
a  man  as  Peter  and  James,  and  other  apostles,* 
who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during 
his  Ufe,  and  who  after  his  death  published  and 
avowed  the  same  things  concerning  him  which 
Paul  taught?  Judea,  and  especially  Jerusalem, 
was  the  scene  of  Christ's  ministry.  The  wit- 
nesses of  his  miracles  lived  there.  St  Paul, 
by  his  own  account,  as  well  as  that  of  his  his- 
torian,  appears  to  have  frequently  visited  that 
city ;  to  have  carried  on  a  communication  with 
the  churdi  there ;  to  have  associated  with  the' 
rulers  and  elders  of  that  church,  who  were 
some  of  them  apostles ;  to  have  acted,  as  occa- 
sions offered,  in  correspondence,  and  sometimes 
in  conjunction  with  them.  Can  it,  after  this, 
be  doubted,  but  that  the  relidon  and  the  ge- 
neral facts  relating  to  it,  which  St  Paul  ap. 
pears  by  his  letters  to  have  ddivered  to  the 
several  chuit^hes  which  he  established  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  at  the  same  time  taught  and  pub- 
lished at  Jerusalem  itself  the  pbce  where  the 
business  was  transacted ;  and  taught  and  pub- 
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lished  by  those  who  had  attended  the  founder 
of  the  institadon  in  his  rairaculous,  or  pre- 
tendedly  miraculous,  ministry-  ? 

It  is  observable,  for  so  it  appears  both  in  the 
Epistles  and  from  the  Acto  of  the  Apostles, 
that  Jerusalem,  and  the  society  of  beUerers  in 
that  dty,  long  continued  the  centre  from  which 
the  misdonaries  of  the  religion  issued,  with 
which  all  other  churches  mamtained  a  corres- 
pondence and  connexion,  to  which  they  refer, 
red  their  doubts,  and  to  whose  relief,  in  times 
of  public  distittu,  they  remitted  their  charita- 
ble assistance.  This  observation  I  thiAk  ma- 
terial, because  it  proves  that  this  was  not  the 
case  of  giving  our  accounts  in  one  country  of 
what  is  transacted  in  another,  without  ailbi^d- 
ing  the  hearers  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  the  things  related  were  credited  by 
any,  or  even  pubtfshed,  in  the  place  where 
they  are  reported  to  have  passed. 

y.  St.  PauPs  letters  fiimish  evidence  (and 
trbat  better  evidence  than  a  man*s  own  letters 
can  be  desired  ?)  of  the  soundness  and  sobriety 
of  his  judgment.  His  caution  in  distinguish, 
ing  between  the  occasional  suggestions  of  in- 
spiration, and  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  na- 
tural understanding,  is  without  example  in  the 
history  of  human  enthusiasm.  His  morality 
is  every  where  calm,  pure,  and  rational ;  adapt. 
ed  to  the  condition,  the  activity,  and  the  busi. 
ness  of  sodal  life,  and  of  its  various  relations ; 
free  from  the  over-scrupubusness  and  austeri- 
ties of  superstition,  and  from  what  was  more 
perhaps  to  be  apprehended,  the  abstractions  of 
quietism,  and  the  soarings  and  extravagancies 
of  fanaticism.  His  judgment  concerning  a 
hesitating  oonsdenoe ;  his  opinion  of  the  moral 
indifferency  of  many  actions,  yet  of  the  pru. 
dence  and  even  the  duty  of  oottipliarice,  whren 
non-compliance  would  produce  evil  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  the  ^fsons  who  observed  it,  is  as 
correct  and  just  as  th^  most  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened moralist  could  form  at  this  day.  The  ac- 
curacy of  modem  ethics  has  found  nothing  to 
amend  in  these  determinations. 

What  Lord  Lyttelton  has  remarked  of  the 
])reference  ascribed  by  St  Paul  to  inward  rec- 
titude of  .principle  above  every  other  religious 
accomplijihment,  is  very  material  to  our  present 
purpose.  "  In  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinUiians,  chap.  xiii.  ]: — 3.  St.  Paul  has  these 
words  :  Though  I  sj/>edk  with  the  timgue  of  men 
and  ofangeU^  and  have  n6i  charity^  I  am  become 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tifiklinp  cymbal.  And 
though  J  have  the  gtft  qf  prophecy^  and  under- 
siani  all  mysteries^  and  <m  Utiowledge  ;  and 
though  X  have  all  failh^  so  that  I  could  remove 
mounlains^  and  have  not  charity ^  I  am  nothing. 
And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  chanty,  it  prqfiteth  me  nothing.  Is 
this  the  language  of  enthusiasm?  Did  ever 
enthusiast  prefer  that  universal  benevolence 
which  oomprebendeth  all  moral  virtues,  and 
which,  aa  appeareth  by  the  following  verses,  is 


meant  by  diarity  here ;  did  avvr  enthtttiast,  T 
say,  prefer  that  benevolence**  (whidi  we  may 
add  is  attainable  by  every  manj  '^  to  faith  and 
to  miracles,  to  those  mgions  opanicms  which 
he  had  embraced,  and  to  those  supernatural 
graces  and  gifts  which  he  hnaginedhe  had  ac- 
quired ;  nay,  even  to  the  Merit  of  martyrdom? 
Is  it  not  the  genius  of  enthusiasm  ta  set  moral 
virtues  infinitely  below  the  merit  of  Csith  ;  and 
of  all  moral  virtues  to  value  that  least  which 
is  most  particularly  enforced  by  St.  Paol,  a 
spirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and  peace  ?  Cer- 
tainly neither  the  temper  nor  the  opinions  of 
a  man  subject  to  fanatic  delusions  are  to  ba 
found  in  this  passage.*'  Litrd  LyUeUon^s  Cot^ 
stderaHons  on  the  Conversion,  &c. 

I  see  no  reason  therefore  to  question  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  understanding.  To  call  him  a 
visionary,  because  he  appe^ed  to  visions  ;  or 
an  enthusiast,  because  he  pretended  to  inspira* 
tion,  i^  to  take  the  whole  question  for  granted^ 
It  b  to  take  for  granted  that  no  sodi  viaions 
or  inspirations  existed :  at  least  it  ik  to  assome, 
contrary  to  his  own  assertions,  that  he*  had  no 
other  proofs  than  these  to  offer  of  his  miwton, 
or  of  the  truth  of  his  relations. 

One  thing  I  allow,  that  his  letten  every 
where  discover  great  seal  and  earnestness  in 
the  cause  in  whidi  he  was  engaged  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
taught ;  he  was  deeply  impressed,  but  not  mers 
so  than,  the  occasion  merited,  with  a  sense  of 
its  importance.  Thir prodnoes  a  corretponding 
animation  and  lolicitudein  the  exercise  of  h& 
ministry.  But  would  not  these  conitideratioiii^ 
supposing  them  to  be  wdl  founded,  have  bal- 
den the  same  place,  and  produced  tJie  same  e& 
feet,  in  a  mind  the  strongest  and  the  most  te- 
date? 

VI.  These  letters  are  decisive  as  to  thesof- 
fcrings  of  the  author ;  also  as  to  the  distresMd 
state  of  the  Christian  diurch,  and  the  dangert 
which  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

"  Whereof  I  PauTarii  nlade  a  minister;  «%o 
now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and^iifl 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afffictions  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body^s  sake,  vrBA 
is  the  church."    Col.  ch.  i.  24. 

"  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  ChiW, 
we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.**  1  Cor.  c& 
XV.  1^, 

"  MTiy  stand  we?  in  jeopardy  every  lUmr?  1 
protest  by  your  rejoicing,  which  I  have  ill 
Christ  Jesus  Our  Lord,  I  die  daily  If,  after 
the  manner  of  men,  I  have  fought  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus,  what  advantagetfa  it  me,  if  the 
dead  rise  not  ?'*  1  Cor.  ch.  xv.  SO;  && 
'  "  If  children,  then  heirs ;  heite  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suAff 
with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  toge- 
ther. For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  mb 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compaitd 
with  the  ^ory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  as.* 
Rom.  ch.  viiL  17)  1^. 

«<  Who  shall  separate  us  Inom  the  love  d 
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(ftrirt?  than  trOnitetkn,  or  distuMi,  or  per.fciiipex£ki«f  water^lnptrikof  rol>beri,inper. 


tecutiaD,  or  fiunine,  er  nakedness,  or  peril,  ac 
sword  ?  As  it  is  written.  For  thy  sake  we  axe 
Ipfled  aB  tfie  day  long,  we  are  aaxranted  as 
sbeep  /or  the  slao^ter."  Ron.  du  viii  85, 
3€L 

^  Rejoidng  in  hope,  ptUieni  m  IribulaHon^ 
^nnriimifig  jjuta&t  In  prayer.*'  Horn.  ch.  xiL 
12. 

**  Htm  woeenung  vizgins  I  have  no  com- 
Vuudment  of  the  Lord ;  y^  I  give  my  judg- 
aaent  as  one  that  hath  obtained  caercy  of  the 
^jord  to  be  f aithf uL  I  suppose  therefore  that 
this  isgoodybr  <A#  prtmUi&sireat  f  I  say,  that 
H  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be.*'  1  Cor.  ch.  viL 
25,26. 

«^  For  unto  yon  it  is  given,  in  the  behalf  of 
CSirist,  Aiot  .only  to  believe  on  hjm,  but  also  to 
su0er  iisir  his  sake,  having  the  same  conflict 
vhidi  yesaw  in  me,aad  now  hear  to  be  in  me.*' 
fhiL  dk  L  29,  30. 

c  pod  foarbid  that  I  shoold  gknr,  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  .Jetns  Christ,  by  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  vnto  ma,  and  I  unto  the 
*orld.^ 

''  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me, 
for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jem."    GiO.  dL  Ti.  14.  17. 

*^  Ye  became  followers  of  us,  and  of  the 
Loord,  having  received  the  word  in  much  af> 
fiction  wHhjoyof  the  Holy  OhosU"  1  Thess. 
ch.j.A 

^  Weoondves  ^ory  in  you  in  the  churches 
of  God,  for  your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your 
peneoatioDa  and  tribulationt  that  yejsndune.*" 
2  Then,  cfaapw  L  4. 

Wemay seem  to  have  accamulated  texts 
wjnngfiaiBrily;  but  beside -that  the  point  which 
they  ara  brought  to  prove  is  of  great  import- 
anee,  there  is  &1S  also  to  be  remarked  in  every 
one  of  the  passagea  .cited,  that  the  aUusion  is 
ikawn  frosn  the  joiier  by  the  argument  or  the 
oooBsion;  thatil^  notice  which  is  taken  of  his 
auffcEiagat^ndof  the  suffering  condition  of 
ChrJBtiBnity,  is  potfectly  incidental,  and  is  die*. 
lated  bj  no  destgn  of  stating  the  fiscts  them. 
acivea.  Indeed  they  are  not  stated  at  all ; 
they  may  rather  be  said  to  be  assumed.  This 
is  a  diatmrtion  upon  which  we  have  relied  a 
good  deal  in  former  parts  of  this  treatise  ;  and, 
where  the  writer's  information  cannot  be 
doubted,  it  alwaya,  in  my  oipiniDn,  adds  great- 
ly to  the  value  and  credit  of  the  testimony. 
.  If  nay  leader  require  £rom  the  apostle  more 
dtract  and  esqilidt  assertions  of  the  same  thing, 
he  win  leoeirefuU  latisfaotioD  in  the  foQowii^ 


^  Are  they  mfansten  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak 
ae  e  fbol)  I  am  more ;  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant»  In  atripes  above  measure,  In  prisons  more 
£reqpseat»  in  daatha  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five 
timet  rtceiv'ed  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice 
wail.beataa  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned; 
thdric«  I  eoteed  fMp^Pveok,  a  ni(|^  and  aday 
Ihevebeaninthedeepf  in  joomeyings  often, 


lis  by  mine  qwn  .fouatr^nm^n,  in  perils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  dty,  in  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  in  perila  in  the  sea,  in  periUs  among 
&lse  biathren ;  in  weariness  and  painfulneis, 
in  w^tchAngs  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  ccdd^aad  nakedpe^s."  2  Cor. 
ch.  xi  2.%-2& 

Can  it  be  .^aeoessaiy  toaddmpre  ?  *'  I  think 
that  God  hath  set  fopth  us  the.apostles  last,  as 
it  were  appointed  to  death :  for  we  are  made 
a  BpiKtade  junto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and 
to  men.  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we.bath 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  t^ 
buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dweUiQg.j»laee  $ 
and  labour,  working  with  our  own  haada :  bur 
mg  reviled,  we  bltts ;  being  persecuted,  we 
suffer  it ;  being  defamed,  we  entreat  i  we  an 
made  aa  the  fi^th  of  the  earth,  and  an  the  off* 
scouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day."  1  Cor^ 
ctu'ir,  ^^13.  I  subjoin  this  passage  to  the 
former,  because  it  extends  to  the  cf^bfeat  apoat|ea 
of  Christianity  much  of  that  which  St.  Paul 
declared  concerning  himself.  r 

In  the  following  quotations,  the  reference 
to  the  atuthor*s  sufferings  is  aooorapanied  with 
a  specification  of  time  and  place,  and  with  an 
aiq^eal  for  the  truth  .of  what  he  deoilaares  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  peoraona  whom  he  addresses  t 
**  Even  sfter  that  we  had  suffered  bgefore^  and 
were  ihaaurfuUy  entreated,  a«fi0  Amow,  ai  PkU 
Hppiy  wr»  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto 
you  the  Gospel  of  God  with  much  ccmtention.'^ 
1  Thess.  ch.  iL  2. 

'<  But  Ami  hati  fuOy  known  my  doctrine^ 
manner  of  life,' purpose,  faith,  long*euffering, 
persecutioiiB,  afflictions,  which  came  unto  me 
at  AnUoth^  at  leaitkim,  at  LffUta  ;  what  per- 
secutions  I  endured :  but  out  of  them  aU  the 
Lord  delivered  me."  2  Tim.  chap^  iiL  10, 11. 
.  I  apprehend  that  to  this  point,  as  fisr  as  the 
teftthnony  of  Su  Paul  is  credited,  the  evidence 
from  his  letters  is  complete  and  fulL  It  apt. 
peara  under  every  form  in  which  it  could  ap» 
pear,  by  oocasionalattuahnis and  by  direet as- 
sertions, by  general  dedaratJona,  ^uid  by  vgi^ 
dfic  ezampleB. 

VII.  St.  Paul  in  Aese  letters  asserts,  in  po- 
slt^e  and  unequivocal  terms,  his  performance 
of  miracles  strictly  and  property  so  called. 

'^  ^e  ^erefore  that  ministereth  to  yon  the 

irit,  and  worketh  miracles  (iri^«ir  ^utmpm^ 
among  you,  doth  he  it  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?"  GaL  ch.  vl, 
5. 

<<  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those 
things  whidi  Chriat  hath  not  wrought  byme*, 
to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient,  by  woM  and 
deoid)  through  mighty  signs  and  venders  (w 
^vM^ii  ^/aun  urn  n^Mw*,}  by  iShid  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  t  so  that  jErom  Jerusalem, 


•  £«.**  I  win  gpeak  of  i 
wrcw^btby  me  ;"  or,  u  Oiiitias 
hath  wraught  to  graBt  thteg»byin€,  tMt 


to  aqr  wtist  bs  hath  not 


bat  what  Chrfit  hath 
wffliMPtihirC 
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•ari  fOQUd  dboiil  inilo  IflyiMinii^  I  Imm  notf 
^mMshedtheCkM^tirCIiiirt.**  IU)n.duinr. 
18,18. 

«<  Trdy  ihfl  tiffii  of  art  ^pottle  #»w  wrwight 
amoiig  yoa  lit  all  pMienea,  in  dgfiu  and  i»<m» 
Aen  and  ni^litj  daadt,^  (•»  wn/iuim  mm  nfM» 
Mwl«M^M#»«0    9  Con  €k  xil.  If . 

Time  words,  ngni,  wonden,  and'  mlgbty 
4ee^  (r^UMh  hm  4i(MWf  mm  Ipwyii^,)  are 
liie  spMlfie  apfiropriata  tanas  tkMiiglMUt  the 
New  TflMament,  employed  wben  pauio  temd- 
Metahaatet  ana  Intended  to  be  ttpf  ewad.  This 
trill  aiipear  by  eonsultlng',  amongst  ether  pla- 
Mi^  the  textB  referred  to  In  tiienotet;  and  it 
eattnot  be  known  tfiat  they  are  etw  cniployed 
to  etpfeit  any  thing  eue^ 

Secondly,  these  wordi  not  only  denote  mii». 
det  as  o|»|Meed  tonataral  effKkt,  but  they  de- 
note visible,  and  what  May  be  oslled  eKternal, 
ttfrAdes,  as  distingtiished^ 

First,  from  kupirtaSon.  Tf  8tk  Pferal  had 
aieant  to  refer  only  to  seei«t  iUnmlnations  of 
his  understanding,  or  secret  influences  upon 
his  win  or  afFeetions,  he  could  not,  with  truth, 
have  lepteiented  them  as  ^*  signs  and  wonders 
•sroii^  by  hfan,'*  or  **  signs  and  wonders  and 
mighty  deeds  wrought  amtngti  them.*' 

fletondiy,  from  vMms:  These  would  not, 
by  any  moans,  satisfy  the  ftaw  of  the  terms, 
•*  dgns,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds  |*«  stiU 
less  could  they  be  said  to  be  •«  ttfroa^  by  hhn,** 
er «« wrought  mn&npti  themt*'  nor  an  these 
terms  and  exprosslons  any  where  applied  to 
visions.  When  our  author  alliidss  to  the  super- 
natural  eOmmunkations  which  he  had  reoaiv. 
ed,  either  br  vision  or  otherwise,  he  asm  ex- 
pnwiiens  suited  to  the  natun  of  the  suiiijeot, 
but  very  diinrent  ttmn  the  words  which  we 
have  quoted.  He  caUs  diem  revdatkms,  but 
never  signs,  wonders,  or' mighty  deeds.  **•  I 
wiUoome,"  says  he,  ^  to  visions  and  rfosfa- 
listtf  of  the  Lord;*'  and  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe a  partlcuiar  InHanoSi  and  afterwards 
adds,  ^^kstlshooUbeeialtadabovemeasttro 
through  the  ahundanoa  of  tfa 

HI  given  am  ft  thote  ia  the  iesh*' 


Junction  wUh  the  oMtagei  ataewly  dtad,  mn  budtf  re. 
cdye  any  other  l&terptiution  tium  that  which  we  give 

^^r  Veech  and  wiy  neechliit  wia  Bot  with  cntiotav 
words  of  mcot  wifdom,  tout  in  demoQttratkm  ofehe  Sbb. 
Tit  and  of  Dower r  thatyottf  Srilh fhoiild  fiot fCaiid  io the 
wiMlomormcn.tatinthepowerorOod.''   lCot.Gh.iL 

«*  TheOotpel,whefeofI  wstuadeaiQioliteryacQor'- 
dhif  to  the  gift  of  the  onesorOed  fiveb  vnto  ne  toythe 
cObetual  worldkig  of  bU  pow^.**  ^i^itei.  cb.  iU.  7. 

^  For  he  that  wrought  efltetuaOjr  In  Peter  to  the  iq 
tlediit^of  thechreumeldaiii,  ehesaneWMinigfttyln 
towMit  the  Oestileii''   O^dV  U,  8. 

"  For  our  Oon^  caiOe  QOt  Onto  you  in  word  only.  l|ut 
•bo  in  power,  ^d  fai  the  Ittly  Ghoct,  and  hi  much  as. 
•unmce.'*    1  The«.  di.  i.  6. 

i».^|lv.|fiL5iixLw.    c.„ 


XHke»ili.8.    JohaU.Jl^i 


lTpon«»%ftols  tftettatteiradniiu  ef  ■• 
softening  ouaUllcatfoB,  or  anibfeulty  tthaterer. 
If  8t  Paul  did  not  work  actual,  eensible,  pid». 
Ho  miraoks,  he  has  knowingly,  in  these  let. 
ters,  borne  his  teotimonv  to  a  falsehood.  Ineed 
not  add,  that,  in  two  also  of  the  quotations, 
he  has  advanoM  his  assBftion  in  the  face  of 
those  penoas  amongst  whom  he  dedaros  th9 
miradeB  to  have  ben  wrought. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Aofs  ef  die 
Apostlm  described  various  pmtknlar  mindm 
wrought  br  St.  Paul^  which  in  their  naturo 
answer  to  tte  tenm  and  espreesioBS  which  w« 
have  seen  to  be  need  by  St.  Hail  hiaMi£ 


ttere  then  we  havo  a  mte  of  liberal  attain- 
mebts,  and  in  other  points  of  sound  /ndgmacit, 
who  had  addicted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
OospeL  We  see  hhil,  In  the  prosedbtion  of 
his  purpose,  travelling  from  country  to  oooa* 
try,  endurhij^  every  species  of  hardship,  ea- 
countering  every  extremity  of  danger,  aesanlt- 
ed  by  the  popiuaOO,  pnnhhed  by  the  mi^ 
trates,  sooiuged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead; 
eapeeting,  whermr  he  came,  aienewalofths 
mme  treatment,  and  the  same  dm^en,  yet^ 
when  driven  from  one  dty,  pieashing  In  At 
nefct  I  ipending  Ids  whde  tbne  In  tiw  si^^- 
ment,  sacrificing  to  it  Ms  plsasues,  his  esi^ 
his  eafiltvi  penMng  fai  this  eeojse  is  sll 
age,  unaltered  by  the  eqierience  of  perrsna* 
nees,  Ingratitude,  projndce,  dsssrtiottt  na. 
subdiksd  by  amdety,  want,  labooe,  perssea^ 
tlonsi  iknwoariod  by  bag  oentnemem,  on* 
dismayed  byUie  prospect  of  deatbu  Sadi  vsl 
StPahL  We  have  his  letters  In  ear  haadi; 
wa  have  also  a  history  parpotthic  to  be  will* 
ten  by  oneof  his  feUoir>trBveDefs,  and  app8«)b 
ing,  by  a  comparison  with  these  letlsn,  «en» 
tainly  to  have  been  written  by  soaae  psrssi 
wuU  acquainted  with  die  transactions  ef  Ul 
Ufb.  From  the  letters,  as  well  as  £rem  thi 
histsry,  we  gather  not  onlydie  aosoantwhkh 
we  have  stated  of  Ma,  but  that  he  WM  enseal 
of  many  who  acted  and  suSirsd  in  tfas  saM 
manner;  and  that  of  those  who  did  so^  ssiari 
al  had  been  the  eOmpenioDS  of  Oirlstl^  minll* 
try,  the  ocular  witnenes,  or  pretendlag  to  hi 
■Mh,  efhismirades,«idofhieiesdii»illia« 
We  moreover  ffaid  this  same  pcmon  tfetoflhy 
in  his  letters  to  his  supematuial  umistiiest 
thopartioahffs  and  aoosmpanyiageltafliisMi» 
em  of  which  aro  vabted  in  the  hlmiy^  iai 
which  aoBompaayhBg  droamstaqeBs,  if  ii  sv 
any  of  diom  be  true,  lander  it  ItapnaiHihrtl 
have  been  a  delusion.  We  also  find  Un  M» 
Btively,  and  in  aji^prupdated  teran^  asssrtlaff 
that  he  hhnsdf  worked  mirades,  etatedyaai 


proper^  so  called,  Insi^psrinf 
wdtf  ch  he  esecuted ;  the  " 


etdttdyaal 
theaMi 


recording  various  passages  of  Us  laialsnj^ 
whidk  come  up  to  the  SESteat  of  this  I 
The  question  is,  whether  C  ' 
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attested  by  evUenoe  Uke  thia.  Falielioods, 
we  know,  haye  found  their  way  into  raports, 
into  tradition,  into  booki ;  but  is  an  eymnplft 
to  be  met  with,  of  a  man  voluntarily  under- 
taking a  life  of  want  and  pain,  of  inoenant 
httgaCf  of  continual  peril ;  submittiBg  to  the 


loai  of  his  home  and  country,  to  itripeB  and 
stoning,  to  tedious  impriaonment,  and  the  cou. 
stent  expectation  of  a  viololt  death,  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  about  a  story  of  what  was 
false,  and  of  whf^  if  Cslse,  he  must  have  known 
to  be  so? 
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VISITING  THE  SICK: 


COVTJLZXIVO, 

I.   BULES  FOE  VISITING  THE  SICK.    . 

II.   THE  OFFICE  FOB  THE  VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK. 

III.    THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK. 

IV..  A  GEEAT  VAEIETY  OF  OCCASIONAL  PEAYERS  FOE  THE 
SICK  ;  COLLECTED  FEOM  THE  WEITING8  OF  SOME  OF 
THE  MOST  EMINENT  DIVINES  OF  THE  CHUECH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED, 

THE  OFFICES  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BAPTISM, 

WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTSAATI0K8. 
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PREFACE. 


This  collection  has  been  so  much  esteemed,  that  it  has  passed  through 
nine  editions.  Having  now  beoome  exceedingly  scarce,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  reprint  it 

The  rules  for  Visiting  the  Sick,  in  five  sections,  are  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor.  The  Occasional  Prayers  are  taken 
from  the  devotional  tracts  of  Bishop  Patrick,  Mr.  Eetdewell,  and  other 
pious  and  judicioua  divines*  Bot  in  this  Bditloti,  the  antiquated  style 
of  those  writers  is  corrected  and  improved ;  at  the  same  time,  a  spirit  of 
rational  piety,  and  unaffected  simplicity^  are  carefully  preserved. 

A  prayer  by  Dr.  Stonehouae,  and  four  by  Mr.  Menick^  the  celebrat- 
ed translator  of  the  Psalms,  are  added  to  the  old  collection. 

The  offices  of  Public  and  Private  Baptism,  though  no  ways  relatbg 
to  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  are  retained ;  as,  in  tiie  present  form,  they 
will  be  convenient  for  the  Clergy  in  the  course  of  their  parochial  duty. 


CANON  LXVII, 

IIINISTBBS  TO  VISIT  THS  SICK. 

Wh£N  any  person  is  dangerously  sick  in  any  parish,  the  minister  or  curate, 
having  knowledge  thereof  shall  resort  unto  liim>  or  her,  (if  the  disease  be  not 
known,  or  probably  suspected  to  be  infectious,)  to  instruct  and  comfort  them 
in  their  distress,  according  to  the  order  of  Communion,  if  he  be  no  preacher; 
or,  if  he  be  a  preac^,  then  as  he  shall  think  most  needful  and  ooavenient. 


It  It  noommended  to  the  Cleigy  to  write  oat  the  pisyert,  which  are  to  be  med  by  the 
Sick  themsdret,  or  by  thepenoni  whoee  derotiooi  they  wiih  to  airist,  and  to  Iskto 
the  oopiei  with  then. 
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THE  MANNEE 
VISITING  THE  SICK; 

THIS  ASSISTANCE  THAT  IS  TO  BS  GIVEN  TO  filGK  AND  DYIN0 
FBRSONS  BY  M^B  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CLBKGY. 


SECTION  I. 


I«  an  tbe  dayB  of  oar  tplrittud  vwAffe,  from 
our  biiptitm  to  oar  burial,  Ood  has  appointed 
liif  wnraatB  ibe  minlsten  of  the  diurdi,  to 
•upidy  the  neoesdtles  of  the  people,  by  eode- 
■iairtical  duties ;  and  prudently  toguide,  and 
eurelaSkj  to  judge  conoeming,  looli  oonunitted 
to  their  akMrge. 

AndfdierafoeB,  tiMVivlitf  all  iMr  lifetime  de- 
ziTe  UeHingi  from  the  Fountain  of  Oneev  by 
the  channeb  of  eodeiiattical  ministera^  ought 
tiien  more  especially  to  do  it  in  the  time  of 
tiiefar  tickneas,  when  their  needs  are  moi«  pre- 
valent, aooording  to  that  known  apostolical  in- 
junction :  "  Is  any  man  sick  among  yon.  let 
liim  send  for  the  dders  of  the  church,  and  let 
them  pray  over  him,"  && 

The  sum  of  the  duties  and  oflloes,re8pectlTe- 
U  iinpUed  in  these  vorda^  may  ba  ooUeOted 
mn  the  following  rules. 

SECTION  XL 

Svki/or  ik$  Mmumrf  ViMng  iht  Siak. 

1.  L«T  the  minisler  be  sent  to,  not  when 
the  sick  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  as  it  is 
usual  to  do»  but  before  his  Bickness  increasea 


too  mndi  uponhfm :  for  when  the  sool  isoon« 
ftised  and  disturbed  by  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
temper,  and  death  begins  to  stare  the  man  in 
the  ftoe,  there  is  little  reason  to  liope  for  any 
good  effect  from  the  spiritual  man*s  visitation. 
For  how  can  any  regular  administration  take 
plaoe,  when  the  man  is  all  over  in  a  disorder  f 
how  can  he  be  called  upon  to  confess  his  dns, 
when  his  tongue  fidters,  and  his  memory  fkOa 
him?  how  can  he  receive  any  benefit  by  the 
prayers  which  are  offered  up  for  him,  when  he 
18  not  able  to  give  attention  to  them  t  or  how 
can  he  be  comforted  upon  any  sure  grounds  of 
reason  or  rdkrion,  when  his  reason  is  Just  ex- 
piring, and  ail  his  notions  of  reHgfon  together 
with  it  ?  or  when  the  man,  perhaps,  had  ne- 
ver any  real  sentiments  of  region  before  f 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  sad  considera- 
tion, that  the  generality  of 'the  world  look  up^ 
on  the  minister,  in  the  time  of  their  sickness^ 
as  the  sure  forerunner  of  death ;  and  think  hie 
office  so  much  relates  to  another  world,  that 
he  is  not  to  be  treated  with,  as  long  as  thers 
is  any  hope  of  living  in  this.  Whereas  it  1^ 
highly  requisite  the  minister  be  sent  for,  when 
the  ick  person  is  able  to  be  conversed  with 
and  instructed;  and  can  \mder8tand,  or  be 
taught  to  imderstand,  the  case  of  his  soul,  and 
the  rules  of  his  oonsdenocftuid  all  the  several 
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bearingB  of  rdfglon,  with  respect  to  God,  hlf 
neighlxnir,  and  hisuelf.  For  to  prepiuv  a  aoul 
for  its  change  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty ; 
and  the  interoounes  of  the  minister  with  the 
uck  have  so  much  variety  in  them,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  transacted  at  once.  Sometimes 
there  is  need  of  special  remedies  against  im- 
patience, and  the  fear  of  death ;  not  only  to 
animate,  but  to  make  the  person  desirous  and 
willing  to  die.  Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to 
awaken  the  eonsdenoe  by  ^*  the  tenors  of  the 
Lord  ;**  to  (^)en  by  degrees  all  the  labyrinths 
of  sin  (those  innumerable  windings  and  turn, 
ings  which  insensibly  lead  men  into  destruc- 
tion,) which  the  habitual  sensualist  can  never 
be  able  to  discover,  unless  directed  by  the  par- 
ticular grace  of  GKmI,  and  the  assistance  of  a 
fdlthlbl  and  judicioas  guide.  Somedmes  there 
is  need  of  the  bahn  of  oolQfort,  topoorin  ^  oil 
and  wine**  (with  the  good  Samaritan)  into  the 
Ueeding  wound,  by  representing  the  tender 
mercies  of  God,  and  the  love  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  to  mankind  t  and  at  other  times  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ^  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort, 
with  an  long  sufFermg  and  doctrine  :**  so  that 
a  deigymaa's  daty,in  the  visitation  of  thesiok, 
is  not  over  at  once :  but  at  one  time  he  must 
pray ;  at  another,  he  must  assist,  advise,  and 
direct;  at  another,  he  must  open  to  him  the 
nature  of  repentance,  and  exhort  him  toa  con- 
fession  of  his  sins,  both  to  God  and  man,  in 
all  those  cases  which  require  it :  and,  at  an- 
other time,  he  must  give  him  absolution,  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord. 

And,  indeed,  he  that  ought  to  watdi  all  the 
periods  of  his  life,  in  the  days  of  his  health, 
lest  he  should  be  surprised  and  overcome,  had 
need,  when  he  is  side,  be  assisted  and  called 
upon,  and  reminded  of  the  several  parts  of  his 
duty  in  every  instant  of  his  temptation. 
.  The  want  of  this  makes  the  visitations  of  the 
dergy  fruitless,  bc^cause  they  are  not  suffered 
to  imprint  those  proper  effects  upon  the  sick, 
whidi  are  needful  in  so  important  a  ministra- 
tion. 

2.  When  the  minister  is  come,  let  him  dis* 
course  concerning  the  causes  of  sidiness,  and 
by  a  general  aignment  move  him  to  a  consi- 
deration of  his  oondition.  Let  him  call  upon 
}um  first,  in  general  terms,  '^  to  set  his  house 
in  order,'*  "  to  trim  and  adorn  his  lamp,**  and 
^*  to  prepare  hunself  for  another  world  ;**  and 
then  let  him  perform  the  customary  duties  of 
jprayer,  and  afterwards  descend  to  all  other  par- 
ticiUars,  as  occasion  shall  offer,  and  circum^ 
stances  require. 

3.  According  to  the  oondition  of  the  man, 
and  the  nature  of  his  siduiess,  every  act  of 
visitation  is  to  be  proportioned.  If  his  oondi< 
tion  be  full  of  pain  and  infirmity,  the  exhorta- 
tion ought  to  be  shortened,  and  the  minister 
more  *'  instant  in  prayer  :**  and  the  litde  ser. 
▼ice  the  side  man  can  do  for  himself  should  be 
supplied  by  the  charitable  care  of  his  guide, 


who  is  in  sudi  a  case  to  speak  more  to  God  fhr 
him  than  to  talk  to  him :  ^  pnyer  of  the 
righteous,**  when  it  is  ^'  fervent,*'  hath  a  pro- 
miae  to  **•  prevail  mudi  in  behalf  of  the  sick'* 
person :  but  exhortations  must  prevail  by  their 
own  proper  weight,  and  not  bv  the  passi<m  of 
the  speaker ;  and,  therefore,  should  be  offered 
when  the  sick  is  able  to  receive  them.  And 
even  in  this  assistance  of  pnyer,  if  the  sick 
man  joins  with  the  minister,  the  prayers  should 
be  short,  fervent,  and  ejaculatorv,  apt  rather 
to  comply  with  his  weak  condition,  than 
wearisome  to  his  spirits,  in  tedious  and  long 
officeSi  But  in  case  it  appears  he  hath  suffi- 
dent  strength  to  go  along  with  the  minister, 
he  is  then  more  at  liberty  to  oBer  up  long  pe- 
titions for  him. 

^  After  the  minister  hath  made  this  prepara- 
tory  entsaooe  to  this  woric  of  much  time 
and  delibenttion,  he  may  descend  to  the 
particulars  of  his  duty,  in  the  following 
tp^thodt 

SECTION  m. 

Of  htamding  Ae  ridk  Man  in  Oe  Naiw§  ^ 
Agwnlofiesy  «nd  Co^^lmioii  qfhu  Sima* 

The  first  duty  to  be  rightly  stated  to  the 
s!d^  man,  is  that  of  repentance ;  in  which  the 
minister  cannot  be  more  servioeableto  him  than 
by  laying  before  him  a  regular  scheme  of  it, 
and  exhOTting  him  at  the  same  time  to  a  free 
and  ingenuous  dedaration  of  the  state  of  his 
souL  For  unless  they  know  the  manner  of 
his  life  and  the  several  kinds  and  decrees  of 
those  sins  which  require  his  penitentiid  sorrow 
or  restitution,  either  they  can  do  nothing  at 
all,  or  nothing  of  advantage  and  ce^tiunty. 
Wherefore  the  minister  may  move  him  tp  this 
in  the  following  i 


ArgumenU  and  BxhortaAom  to  mmm  Um  $itk 
Man  to  B0p0tUamo9y  mud  Cimfn&kom  ^  kU 

Sim, 

1.  That  repentance  is  a  duty  indispensably 
necessary  to  salvation.  That  to  this  eqd,  aU 
the  preachings  and  endeavours  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles  are  directed.  That  our  ^fiviour 
'^  came  down  £ram  heaven,"  on  piurpoee  *"*"  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance  *."  That  as  it  is 
a  necessary  duty  at  all  times,  so  more  eapeci- 
ally  in  the  time  of  sickness,  whoQ  we  ftfp  com* 
manded  in  a  particular  manner  to  ^'  set  our 
house  in  order.^'  That  it  is  a  work  of  great 
difficulty,  consisting  in  general  of  a  '*  dunge 
of  mind,*'  and.  a  ^*  dunge  of  lifeu"  Upon 
which  account*  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  ^'  a 
state  of  regeneration,  or  new  birth ;  a  *^  oon- 
venion  from  dn  to  God  ;**  a  '^  being  renew- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ;**  a  *'*•  putting 
off  tho  oU  nun,  which  is  ofvrupt  aooovtijug  to 
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tha  dMltlbl  Initi  of  thA  fleds**  and  a «« fut. 
dng  on  the  new  man,  whidi  if  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holinesB."    That  so 


great  a  change  as  this,  is  not  to  be  effected  at 
once,  but  requires  the  utmost  self-denial  and 


xesolntian  to  put  it  in  execution,  consisting  in 
general  of  the  following  particulars :— 1.  A 
sorrowful  sense  oft  our  sins :  2.  An  humble 
oonfiBision  of  them :  3.  An  unfrigfned  abhor, 
renoe  and  forsaking  of  them,  and  turning  to 
the  Lord  our  €Kid  with  all  our  hearts :  4.  A 
patient  oontinuanoe  in  welUdoing  to  the  end 
of  our  lives. 

These  are  the  constituent  and  essential  parts 
of  a  true  repentance  i  which  may  severally  be 
daqplayed  frmn  the  following  motives  of  rea- 
son and  Scripture,  as  opportunity  shaU  serve, 
and  the  sick  man's  condition  permit. 

The  first  pert  of  a  true  repentance  is  asor- 
rowful  sense  of  our  sins,  which  naturally  pro- 
ducieth  this  good  effect,  as  we  may  learn  from 
8t.  Paul,  (8  Cor.  viL  10.)  where  he  tcUs  us, 
that  '^  godly  sorrow  wmrketh  repentanosii*' 
inthoot  it,  to  be  sure,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing;  for  how  can  a  man  repent  of  that  which 
he  knot  sorry  for  ?  or,  how  can  any  one  sin* 
enely  ask  pardon  and  forgiveness  im  what  he 
is  not  concerned  or  troubled  about  ? 

A  sorrowful  sense,  then,  of  our  sins,  is  the 
first  part  of  a  true  repentance,  the  necessity 
wheieef  may  be  seen  from  the  grievous  and 
abominaUe  nature  of  sin;  as,  1.  That  it  made 
so  wide  a  sqmration  betwixt  God  and  man, 
that  nothiiqp  but  the  blood  of  his  only  b^got- 
-ten  Son  could  suffice  to  atone  for  its  intoler* 
able  guilt :  2.  That  it  carries  along  with  it, 
the  Insest  ingratitude,  as  being  done  against 
our  heavenly  Father,  ^*  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move^  and  have  our  being  :**  3.  That  the  con- 
sequence  of  it  is  nothing  less  than  eternal  n^in, 
in  that  *'  the  wrath  of  Ood  is  revealed  against 
all  impenitent  sinners  ;*'  and  ^'  the  w^ges  of 
fin  is  dcath,*'.»Jiot  only  temporal  but  eter^ 


From  these  and  the  like  considerationa,  the 
penitent  may  further  learn,  that  to  be  sorry 
lipr  our  sins  is  a  great  and  important  duty. 
That  it  does  not  eonsist  in  a  little  trivial  con- 
cern, a  superficial  sigh,  or  tear,  or  calling  our- 
selves  sinners,  Ac.  but  in  a  real^  ingenuous, 
pungent,  and  afflicting  sorrow ;  for,  can  that 
whid&  cast  our  parents  out  of  Paradise  at  first, 
that  brought  down  the  Son  of  Ood  afitenrards 
from  heaven,  and  put  him  at  last  to  such  a 
cruel  and  shameful  death,  be  now  thought  to 
be  done  away  by  a  single  tear  or  a  groan  ? 
Can  so  base  a  piece  of  ingratitude,  as  rebelling 
against  the  Lord  of  glory,  who  gives  us  all  we 
have,  be  supposed  to  be  pardoned  by  a  slender 
eubmission  ?  Or  can  that  which  deserves  the 
torment  of  hell,  be  sniBciently  atoned  for  by  a 
little  indignation  and  superfioal  remorse  ? 
•  True  repentance,  therefore,  is  ever  accom- 
panied with  a  deep  and  afflicting  sorrow ;  a 
eonow  that  will  make  vm  ao  ixzeooBCileable  to 


nn,  as  that  we  shaU  choose  rather  to  die  than . 
to  live  in  it.  For  so  the  bitterest  aocenu  of 
grief  are  all  ascribed  to  a  true  repentaace  in 
Scripture;  such  as  a  '^weeping  sorely,V  or 
^'  bitterly ;"  a  ^'  weeping  day  and  night ;"  a 
*^  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes  ;*'  a  *'  putting . 
on  sackdcih  ;**  ^*  ^ting  and  prayer,**  &c. 
Thus  holy  IHvid :  ^*  I  am  troubled,  I  am 
bowed  down  greatly,  I  go  mourning  all  the 
day  long,  and  that  by  reason  of  mine  iniqui.t 
tiiM,  which  are  gone  over  my  head,  and,  as  a 
heavy  burden,  are  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear  :*^ 
Ps.  zzrriii.  4.  6.  Thus  Ephraim  could  say  t 
^  After  that  I  was  instructed,  I  smote  upon 
my  thi^ :  I  was  ashamed,  yea,  even  con* 
founded,  beeanse  I  did  bear  Uie  reproach  of  my 
youth  t*'  Jer.  xzxL  19. 

And  this  is  the  proper  satisfaction  for  sin 
which  Ood  expects,  and  hath  promised  to  ac« 
oept;  as,  Ps.  IL  17'  ^^  The  sacrifices  of  God 
are  a  broken  sjorit:  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  desjdse.*' 

2.  The  next  thing  requisite  in  a  true  re- 
pentance, is  confession  of  sins,  which  natural.  . 
ly  follows  the  other ;  for  if  aman  be  so  deeply 
afflicted  with  sorrow  for  his  sins,  he  will  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them  as  sgon  as  he  can ;  and 
the  way  for  this,  is  humbly  to  confess  them  to 
God,  who  hath  promised  to  forgive  us  if  we 
da  *'  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  sins  unto  the 
Lord,**  saith  the  Psalmist ;  *'•  and  so  thou  for. 
gavest  the  wickedness  of  my  sin  ;**  Ps.  xxxiL 
0.  So«  Pnyv.  xxviiL  13.  and  1  John  L  9.  "  If 
we  coniiB«  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to 
fofgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.**  So  the  returning  prodigal 
went  to  his  father  with  an  humble  confession 
of  his  baseness,  and  was  received  into  favour 
again.    Luke  xv.  18,  19. 

And  because  the  number  of  our  sins  are  like 
the  hairs  of  our  head,  or  the  sand  of  the  sea* 
and  almost  as  various  too  in  their  kinds  as  their 
numbers ;  confession  must  needs  be  a  very  ex. 
tensive  duty,  and  require  the  strictest  care  and 
examination  of  ourselves :  for  **  who  can  tell 
how  oft  he  offendeth  ?**  saith  David ;  *•*•  O, 
cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults  !*' 

The  penitent,  therefore,  should  be  reminded, 
that  his  confession  be  as  minute  and  particular 
as  it  can  I  since  the  more  particular  the  confes. 
sion  is,  to  be  sure,  the  more  sinoere  and  safe 
the  repentance.  ^ 

Sw  A  third  thing  requisite  in  a  true  repent- 
ance, is  an  unfeigned  abhorrence  and  forsaking 
of  sin,  and  turning  to  the  Lord  our  God  witl^ 
all  our  hearts. 

For  so  we  find  them  expressly  joined  together 
by  St.  Paul,  when  he  target  those  whom  by 
vision  he  was  sent  to  convert,  to  change*  their 
mind,  and  **  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance  :'*  Acts  xxvL  20.  And  a  little 
before  he  says,  he  was  sent  ^^  to  open  their  eyes, 
and  turn  them  from  darkness  to  Ughty  and  from 
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celve  fofgfreiieia  of  «bM  s**  v«r.  18.  And  w 
■hall  alwftyfl  Hud,  wlmi  we  iM  oonmiMideA  to 
ceaM  ifom  «ytl,  it  is  in  ordar  to  4o  good. 

Hie  penitait,  theMfori,  flattst  be  rcmiiidod, 
not  only  to  eonfut  and  be  «ofty  for  his  fins, 
but  likewise  to ybmdto  them.  For  it  is  heonly 
**  who  ooniiBSSeth  and  fonaketh  his  sins,  that 
ihaH  have  mercy  t'^  Pror*  szniL  IS.  And 
this  fbnakiiig  must  net  be  only  for  the  prsiei^t, 
daring  his  sfikness,  or  for  a  wvek,  a  monthi  or 
a  year ;  but  for  Us  whole  life,  be  it  n&v^  iO 
protracted;  wUehlsthe    '. 

4.  Last  thing  requisite  In  a  trtteMpeRtanae, 
via.  ^  a  patient  oontinuanoe  Itt  well-doing  to 
the  end  of  our  Hres.**  For  as  the  holy  Jesus 
assures  as,  that  **he  that  endureth  onto  the  end 
shall  be  sared ;"  so  does  the  Spirit  of  God  pro- 
fess, that  **  if  any  man  draw  bade,  his  seal  shall 
hare  no  pleasure  in  him:*'  Heb.K.86.  Henoe 
we  are  nid  to  ^  be  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we 
hold  the  beginning  of  oar  oonfidenoe  steadfiitst 
to  the  end,**  Heb.  iiL  14,  but  not  elie ;  for  it 
is  to  ^  him  only  that  overoometh,  and  keepeth 
his  works  to  the  end,**  tiiat  oar  Savioar  hath 
promised  a  reward :  Rer.  ii  96.  Henoe  our 
religion  is  said  to  be  a  eontinual  warfare,  and 
we  must  be  oonstandy  '*  pressing  forward  to- 
ward the  mask  of  our  high  ealling,*'  with  the 
apostle,  lest  we  fail  of  the  priae. 

And  this  it  is  which  makes  a  death-bed  re« 
pentanoe  so  justly  reckoned  to  be  very  foil  of 
Lazard ;  such  as  none  who  defer  it  till  then, 
Oan  depend  upon  with  any  real  security*  For 
let  aman  be  never  so  seemingly  penitent  in  the 
day  of  his  visitation,  yet  none  but  God  can  tefl 
whether  it  be  sincere  or  not ;  since  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  thoee  who  eaqtrewed 
the  grsatest  signs  of  alasting repentance  upon 
a  doLbedf  to  forget  all  their  vows  and  proouses 
df  amen<fanent,  as^aoon  as  God  had  removed 
the  judgment,  and  restored  them  to  their  for- 
mer health.  **•  It  happened  to  them  aeoording 
to  the  troe  proverb,'*  as  St.  Feter  says,  *•  The 
dcg  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again,  and  the 
sow  tMt  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mirft:**  3  Pet.  ii  92. 

The  side  penitent,  therefore,  should  be  often 
reminded  of  this  s — that  nothing  will  be  looked 
upon  as  true  repentance,  but  what  Would  ter- 
minate in  a  holy  life:  that,  therefore,  he  ou|^t 
to  take  great  heed,  that  his  repentance  be  not 
only  the  effect  of  his  present  danger,  but  that 
It  be  lasting  and  sincere,  ^^  bringing  forth  works 
meet  for  repentance,*'  should  it  please  God 
mercifully  to  prove  him  by  a  longer  life. 

But  here  it  is  mudh  to  be  fearad,  that  after 
ill  his  endeavoors  to  bring  men  to  a  sight  of 
tliemselves,  and  to  repent  them  truly  of  their 
sins,  the  spiritual  man  wUl  meet  with  bat  very 
little  encouragement :  for  if  we  lock  round  the 
world,  we  shaQ  find  the  generality  of  men  to] 
te  of  a  rude  indifference,  and  a  seared  con-, 
sdenoe,  and  mightily  ignorant /of  their  condi-| 
tion  with  xespeel  to  another  world,  being  abas-j 


oifayevac 

diemselves,  and  to  be'oomteiit  i  

general  and  indefinite  fmnffeaBioo  ;  ao  thsA  if 
yoa  provoke  them  never  so  mud&  to  adosow* 
Isdge  their  flmlts,  yoa  sImH  hardly  ever  estort 
any  thing  farther  from  them  than  this>  vi^ 
^  That  they  are  sinners,  as  flffery  man  hath  hia 
iniimity,  and  they  as  wall  as  any;  but,  God 
be  thanked,  they  have  dona  no  Injury  to  any 
mam  but  are  in  charity  with  all  the  woeld.*' 
And,  pesfaaps  they  will  tell  yoti,  ^  thoysM  ao 
tweaasia,  mo  lulultorBs,  BO  labels,  &«.  but  that, 
God  forgive  them,  they  must  needs  aoknow*. 
ledge  themeebnss  to  ha  ihuars  in  the  otain,'* 
dtc.  And  if  yon  can  opeo  their  bwaei  ao  fiu^ 
it  will  be  looked  nposi  as  sufident  X  toaoainr 
farther,  will  be  to  do  the  odke  of  an  Monsesv 
not  of  a  friend. 

But,  wUdi  is  yet  worse,  these  are  a  great 
many  pcnoes  who  have  bean  so  used  to  an  he- 
bitual  coarse  of  sin,  that  the  orime  is  aosde  na- 
toral  and  nesessary  to  ihem,  and  they  here  no 
remorse  of  oonsdenoe  for  it,  but  tfaiek  thena. 
sdves  in  a  state  of  security  very  often  wImu 
they  stand  upon  the  brink  of  dananatiotu  Tins 
hiqi^pens  ia  the  eases  of  dninkenneai  and  lewd 
praotioeB,  and  luanry,  and  idleoees,  and  ■ue' 
spending  of  the  sabbath,  andin  lying  aod  vnie 
jesting,  and  slandering  of  others;  and  particu- 
larly in  sudi  erils  as  the  laws  do  not  punish^ 
nor  public  customs  dumie,  bat  wbUdiareooni^ 
tenancsd  by  potent  sinneri,  or  widEed£Bshion% 
or  good-nature  and  mistaken  dvilities. 
In  tliese  and  the  like  cases,  the  spiritoal  man 

must  endeavour  to  awaken  their  oonariea. 

oei  by  such  means  as  foObws 

Argmtenii  and  general  Heads  qf  J>i$oimr$e^  6p 
toay  of  ContideraHony  to  at^ahen  a  ehipid 
Contdenee^  and  the  oaretete  Sinner. 

1.  And  here  let  the  ministrr  endeavour  to 
affect  his  consdence,  by  rqpirsserttjng  to  himy^. 

That  Christianity  is  a  holy  and  strict  mUr 
glons  that  the  pramises  of  heaven  ate  iogieat, 
that  it  is  not  reasonakle  to  tiiitkk  asnuA  mefe- 
tor  and  a  little  dnty  win  procure  it  for  uac  tli«t 
religious  persons  are  always  the  a»oat  acmiv-. 
loos ;  and  timt  to  fed  nothing,  it  not  a  s^i 
of  life,  but  of  death  s  that  we  livein  an  e^B  ie 
which  that  which  is  oaUed  andeateepyed  aholy 
Nfe,  in  the  days  of  the  apoatles  and  primitive 
CSiristianity  woold  have  been  esteemed  indiS- 
ferent,  sometimes  scandakwis,  and  always  ooldt 
that  when  we  have  ^  done  our  beat,  all  our 
rigbteousness  is  but  as  filthy  rags  ;*'  and  we 
can  never  do  too  nmdi  to  nonkeoor  ^  calliag 
and  dectkm  sure:*'  that  every  good  man  ou^t 
to  be  suspidous  of  himsdf,  feMing  the  worsti 
that  he  may  provide  far  the  best :  tliat  eves 
St  Paul,  and  several  other  remarkable  saints, 
had  at  some  tones  great  appiehendons  of  feiL 
ing  of  the  **  mighty  pd«B  of  their  iof^  call- 
ing t*'  that  we  are  ooounapded  to  ^  wosk  oa| 
oiur  salvatfea  withfear  end  trnmbMiy  |V  iBa» 
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L  as  im  |ilA&  to  laUtd  t^  an  •QBDtmt,  not 
•oly  lipr  our  tialul  voedi  ftad  4eedM;  batercA 
for  our  wtff  tfiooghuc  that  if  wa  keep  all 
the  oooamaoteflntt  ef  Ood,  aad  '^  yfeC  offend 
io  ona  pant  (L  a^  wilAiUf  and  haUtuaUyO 
we  ara  gviky  of  all  t**  /ailiea,  if.  10  :  that  bo 
man  «aa  tall  hav  oft  he  aflandath^  the  bast  of 
livas  being  Aill  of  innnmanriile  blemuhee  in 
the  sight  of  Ood»  hawa^ar  they  may  appear 
before  'mOki  that  no  nan  ought  to  judge  of 
the  atafta  of  hie  ioai  by  the  chamotar  hehaa  m 
the  wvdd ;  for  agteat  meny  peraana  go  to  hall, 
vho  have  Hted  in  a  £ur  lepntatbn  heres  and 
a  giaat  aBany,au  the  other  hand,  ga  to  hesren, 
who  have  been  loaded  whh  ifafimy  and  re* 
preach:  that  the  work  of  religion  ib  a  work 
of  graatdifikHltyf  trial,  and  tamptatione  that 
^  many  are  oaQad,  bat  few  are  chbeen;**  that 
^  ttreit  IS  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way, 
that  laadath  to  hie,  and  fi»w  there  be  that  find 
it  e"  and  htttly,  that,  '^  if  the  ric^teoasthaaa. 
selTaaehaB  ecavcaly  basared,'*  there  will  be  no 
pbaa  far  the  imrighteoos  and  ainnar  to  appear 
in,  but  of  homer  aod  amaaement. 

By  these  and  auch-like  modTes  to  oonsidara- 
tion,  the  sptritnal  man  is  to  awaken  the  care- 
laes  einnar,  and  to  bring  him  to  repentanoe 
and  oonfiBBsion  of  his  sins;  and  if  either  of 
'  himself,  or  by  this  means,  the  skk  man  Is 
bnoght  ta  a  right  sense  of  hte  oonditian :  then, 

2:  Jjet  the  minister  prooeed  to  assist  him  in 
understanding  the  number  of  his  sins,  i  e.  the 
aepsral  kinds  of  tham,  and  the  varions  ways  of 
paeraiaeating  with  the  IKrine  oonnnandmente. 
liOt  him  make  hnn  sensible  how  every  sin  is 
aggravated,  more  or  less,  aooording  to  the  dif- 
Arent  riwnimstsnwa  of  it ;  as  by  the  greatness 
or  smaHnass  of  the  temptatJon,  the  sosndal  it 
gives  to  others,  the  dishonoor  it  does  to  reU. 
gion,  the  i^^nry  it  brings  along  with  it  to  those 
whom  it  more  iaoaaediately  eoneems )  thede- 
greea  of  boidneie  and  impodanoa,  diechoiee  in 
aeting  it,  the  oondnnanoe  fin  it,  the  eacpense, 
desires,  and  haUt  of  it,  dtc. 

S.  liSt  the  sick  man,  in  the  acmtiny  of  his 
oonadanoe  and  oonf emioa  of  his  shis,  be  cara- 
Idlly  reminded  to  consider  those  sins  which  are 
no  where  condenmed  but  in  the  eouti  of  con- 
joianos  ;  for  there  are  certain  secret  places  of 
darkness,  artificial  blinds  of  the  devil,  which 
ha  nass  to  hld^  adr  snia  f  nm  us,  and  to  inoor- 
porata  than  iata  onr  afihrtions,  by  the  gene- 
ral practice  of  others,  and  the  mistaken  notions 
of  the  woiide  as,  1.  Hanyshuheforemenara 
ncoonnted  honavimbla;  each  as  fighting  a  duel, 
retaining  evil  for  evil,  blow  for  Mow,  dec  S. 
Soma  tinngB  mn  not  forhidden  by  the  law  of 
man,  as  lying  in  ordinary  disoomrse,  jeering, 
aoefiing,  intemperate  eating,  ingratitude,  tir- 
amnventing  anotiiarin  contracts,  outwitting 
and  ovarrnching  in  bargains,  extorting  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  or  ignor- 
anee  of  other  people,  importunate  entreaties 
and  taaapcatlons  of  persons  to  many  instanoss 
af  ii%  ^iatamperiiiiee,  prida»  and  anibttioiiy 


fta  aH  whioh,  Hianfinitf,  do  mnhMr  Wad 
the  uilderatanding  tad  cMpttvat*  theailSBOtiona 
of  sinfol  man,  and  lead  than  into  a  thoasmd 
snares  of  the  devil  which  they  ata  not  awara 
of.  Z,  same  others  do  not  ration  that  ihey 
sin  against  Ood,  if  the  hiws  have  seiaed  upon 
the  parson  t  and  aoany  who  araiaqirisoned  for 
debt,  think  themsehres  disengsgad  finom  pay* 
ment ;  and  when  they  pay  the  penalty,  thtidi 
they  owe  nothing  for  the  scandal  tad  disoba* 
dienea  4.  Some  sins  are  thought  not  oonsi* 
derable,  hut  go  under  the  tides  of  sins  of  in* 
fiimity,  or  inseparaUa  aeddsnttof  mortality ; 
such  as  idle  thoughts,  liMlish  talking,  loose 
rewllings,  impadenee,anger,  andall  the  events 
of  evfl  company,  ft.  Lastly ;  misny  thtngsaea 
thought  to  be  no  shis ;  suieh  as  misspending 
of  their  time,  whole  days  ar  months  of  usele2 
or  impertinent  employment,  long  gaming,  win* 
ning  men's  money  in  gnat  portions,  oensuiing 
man's  actions,  cnrioBity,  a^voeating  in  ilia 
prices  of  buying  and  selling,  radenessin  speech 
or  behavioar,  speaking  unaharitahle  trntha^ 
and  the  like. 

These  are  some  of  these  aitifidal  veils  and 
coverings,  under  the  dark  shadow  of  wfaidi  the 
ly  of  mankind  makes  vary  many  to  he  hid 
from  themselves,  blinding  tiiem  with  fidae  no* 
tiens  of  honour,  and  the  mistaken  qtinjons  and 
practices  of  tlie  worid,  with  public  pennissioa 
and  impunity,  or  (it  may  be)  a  temporal  pen^ 
alty{  or  elw  with  prejudice,  or  ignovanee  and 
infirmity,  and  direct  error  in  ju^sment.         > 

Now,  in  all  theee  cases,  AeminiBters  asa  to 
be  inquisitive  and  atrictiy  cateAil,  that  sneh 
kind  of  fallacies  prevail  not  over  the  side ;  bat 
that  those  things,  which  passed  without  obserfa 
vation  before,  may  now  be  brought  forth,  and 
pass  under  the  severity  of  a  strict  and  impar* 
tial  censure,  religious  sorrow,  and  oondanna* 
tion. 

4.  To  this  Boay  be  added  a  ganend  dii^hiy 
of  tiie  neglect  and  omission  of  our  dnty ;  for 
in  them  lies  tiie  bigger  half  of  onr  foOinge  t 
and  yet,  in  many  instances,  they  are  undisi 
d;  beeansa  our  oonsdeneesliave  not  been 
made  tender  and  perceptible  of  theas.  Boa 
whoever  will  oaat  up  his  accounts,  even  with 
a  snperfidal  eye,  wilt  qokkly  find  that  he  hath 
left  undone,  for  die  generality,  as  many  things 
which  ha  ought  to  have  done,  as  he  hath  com* 
mitted  tiioeehe  ought  not  to  have  done:  each 
as  the  narieet  of  public  or  private  prayer,  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  tad  Instruoting  hit 
fomilv,  or  those  that  are  under  him,  in  tha 
prindplee  of  reKgion  t  the  not  disoountenta* 
eing  shi  to  tiie  utmost  of  his  power,  especially 
inthaparMmageiofgreatmea:  tha**notre^ 
deeming  tha  time,"  and  ^«  growing  in  grace," 
anddoing  all  the  good  he  can  in  his  genttadon  I 
the  frequent  omisaions  of  the  great  duty  of 
diarity,  in  visiting  tha  skk,  relieving  th4 
needy,  and  comforting  the  afflicted:  thewtat 
of  obedience,  duty,  and  respeet  to  perents  s  tha 
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chttging  Ubnielf  with  tint  fidditf,  oare,  and 
fi^^<^^  which  is  incombent  upon  him,  in 
the  ftadon  wherein  the  pitmdeiiee  of  Ood 
hath  placed  him,  Ac. 

6.  With  reipect  to  thoeeuni  which  axe  com- 
mitted against  man,  let  the  minister  represent 
to  ihe  sick  man  that  he  can  have  no  assurance 
of  his  pardon,  unless  he  is  willing  to  makeaU 
suitable  amends  and  satisftctioo  to  his  offend- 
ed and  injured  brethren ;  as  for  instance,  if  he 
hath  lived  in  enmity  wiUi  any,  that  he  ^uld 
labour  to  be  reconciled  to  them ;  if  he  is  in 
debt,  that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  discharge 
It ;  or  if  he  hath  injured  any  one  in  his  sub- 
stance or  credit,  that  he  should  endeavoii^  to 
make  restitution  in  kind  for  the  one,  and  all 
possible  satis&ction  for  the  other,  by  humbling 
himself  to  the  offended  person,  and  beseediing 
him  to  forgiTe  him. 

6b  If  the  sick  penon  be  of  evil  report,  the 
minister  ihould  take  care,  some  way  or  other, 
to  make  him  sensible  of  it,  so  as  to  show  an 
effactoal  sorrow  and  repentance.  This  will  be 
best  done  by  prudent  hints,  and  insinuations, 
of  recalling  those  things  to  his  mind  whereof 
he  is  accused  by  the  voice  of  fame,  or  to  which 
die  temptatiens,  perhaps,  of  his  calling,  more 
immediately  subject  hun.  Or  if  he  will  not 
nnderstand,  when  he  is  secretly  prompted,  he 
must  be  asked  in  plain  terms  concerning  theee 
matters.  He  must  be  told  of  theevil  things 
which  are  spoken  of  him  in  public,  and  of  the 
usual  temptations  of  his  calling. 

And  it  conoems  the  minister  to  follow  this 
advice,  without  partiality,  or  fear,  or  interest, 
or  reject  of  persons,  in  much  simplicity  and 
pudence,havi]ig  no  other  consideration  before 
Jiim,  but  the  conadentious  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  the  salvation  of  the  person  under 
his  care. 

7*  The  sick  person  is  likewise  to  be  instruct. 
ed  concerning  his  faith,  whether  he  has  area- 
sonable  notion  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  they  are  excellently  summed  up 
in  the  Apostle^B  Creed. 

8.  With  respeet  to  his  temporal  concerns,  the 
sick  is.  to  be  advised  to  eet  every  thing  in  or- 
der, and  (if  he  hath  not  already)  to  OMke  his 
will  as  soon  as  he  can.  For>if  he  recovers, 
this  cannot  be  detrimental ;  but,  if  he  dies, 
it  will  be  of  great  comfort  and  satisfiaetion  to 
him.  And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  distribute  every  thing  according  to  the  ex- 
act rules  of  justice,  and  with  such  a  due  care, 
as  to  prevent  all  law-suits  and  contentions  for 
the  future :  and,  if  he  be  able,  he  is  to  be  ad- 
monished to  do  something  likewise  out  of  cha- 
rity, and  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  brethren. 

9.  In  all  the  course  of  his  visitation,  the 
minister  should  frequently  be  exhorting  the 
Hck  man  to  patience  and  a  blessed  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God ;  and  not  to  look  upon  his 
sickness  as  barely  the  effect  of  second  causes, 
but  as  inflicted  on  him  by  Divine  Providence 
lor  sevfna  wise  and  good  eMR:  As>forthe 


trial  of  his  fkith ;  the  exefdse  of  hit  prtienee  ; 
the  punishment  of  his  sins;  the  amendment  of 
his  life ;  or  for  the  example  of  others,  who, 
seeing  his  good  behaviour  in  imdi  a  day  of  ca- 
lamity, nuty  glorify  their  Father  whidi  is  in 
heaven :  or  dse,  diat  it  is  for  the  increase  of 
his  future  weliare,  in  order  to  raise  him  the 
higher  in  ^ory  hereafter,  by  how  mmdi  the 
lower  he  hath  been  depressed  here. 

10.  When  the  spiritual  man  hath  thus  dis- 
charged  his  duty,  and  the  dA  hadi  madeliim. 
self  capable  of  it,  by  a  reUgioos  and  holy  con- 
fonnity  to  all  the  forementioned  particulars 
respecting  his  condition  and  civeumstHioes,  he 
may  then  give  him  the  sacrsmentof  the  Lofd*s 
Supper.  And  it  is  the  minister's  office  to  in- 
vite sick  and  dying  persons  to  this  holysacra- 
ment,  provided  they  discover  n  right  senae  of 
their  duty.    And, 

N^^  That  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  not  to  be 
administered  to  dying  persons,  when  they  h«re 
no  use  of  their  reason  to  join  with  the  minis* 
ter  in  his  celebration  of  it.  Fortheaacramaits 
operate  not  of  themselves,  but  as  they  are 
made  efficacious  by  the  joint  consent  and  will, 
and  rdigioos  acts  and  devotion  of  the  party 
that  receives  them.  And  therefore  all  feels, 
and  distracted  persons,  and  diildren,  and  le- 
thargical and  apoplectical  people,  or  that  are 
any  ways  senseless  and  incapable  of  human 
and  reasonable  acts,  are  to  be  assisted  only  by 
prayers. 

iSTol?  abo.  That  in  cases  of  necessity,  wliera 
the  sacrament  cannot  be  so  oonveniendy  ad- 
ministered, the  side  may  be  admonished  to 
receive  it  spiritually,  «.  r.  by  representing  the 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  to 
his  mind,  and  applying  them  to  himaeif  by 
faith,  with  the  same  preparations  of  fsifh  and 
repentance,  as  if  they  were  really  preaent.  For 
no  doubt  but  Ood,  in  such  »  case,  irfio  eonsi- 
ders  all  things  witii  exact  justice,  and  chiefly 
respects  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts  and  inteft* 
tions,  will  excuse  the  absence  of  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  when  necessity,  and  not  con- 
tempt or  neglect,  was  tiie  oocaaioa  of  it. 


SECTION  lY. 

aifb  Fmn  and  DifieeiioM  ^  1h9  Sick. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  good  men,  espedaL 
ly  such  as  have  tender  conscieooes,  impatient 
of  the  least  sin,  to  widch  they  are  arri^bya 
long  habit  of  g^race^  and  a  oontinual  observation 
of  their  ways,  over-act  their  part,  and  torn 
thai  tenderness  into  scruples,  and  are  toomnck 
d<^ted  and  doubtful  conceniing  their  futnrs 
salvation*  In  such  a  case,  the  minister  is  to 
represent  to  them,  that  the  man  who  isjealoos 
of  himself,  is  always  in  the  safest  conditiea  i 
that  if  he  fears  on  his  death4»ed,  it  is  but  wkal 
happooB  te  moot  considtring.  m«a;  and  thai 
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tbaraftmito  fctr  noilfthfsf  then,  ii  either  a  fin* 
golar  Calicity,  or  *  ttangerouB  pKtnmptioiu 

But  to  rertndn  the  ertravaganoe  of  fear,  let 
him  beremiiided  of  the  terms  of  the  gospel : — 
that  itieaooveniuitof  graceaqdmeffcytoall: 
that  **  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinn^ia  s**  that  he  oontinues  our  ^  Advocate 
IB  hebfcn,**  and  daily  ^  interoedes'*  with  his 
fkthtf  Ibrus  t  that  the  whole  heavenly  host 
njoioee  at  tiie  oonvenion  of  a  sinner  t  that  the 
angds  are  deputed  by  Ood,  to  be'onr  guardi- 
ana  against  violent  surprises  and  temptations : 
that  th^M  are  diflfefent  decrees  of  glory  in 
i;  sothat,if  wearrirenot  atthegreat- 
^may  yethope,  by  dirhie  mercy,  that  we 
^notbeezdudedtheless:  thatOodhath 
prontifled  to  hearthe**  prayers  of  the  righteous*' 
for  hie  seryants :  that  he  labours  with  us  by 
hia  Spirit,  and  as  it  were  ^^  beseeches  us,  in 
Christ's  itead,  to  be  reconciled  to  him  ;**  2  Cor. 
▼.  30.  {  that,  of  all  hiaattribntes,  he  gloriei  iii 
none  so  moch  as  in  the  titles  of  mercy  and 
forgrrencBs:  that  therefore  we  do  in^stioe  to 
the  Father  of  merries,  if  we  retain  such  hard 
thoaghtaaadiOflpidonsofhlmx  that  Ck)d  calls 
upon  tfs  lo  forgive  our  brother  **'  seventy  times 
•even  ;'*  and  yet  aU  thet  is  but  like  the  forgiv* 
ing*  ^  an  hnndred  pence,'*  for  his  sake,  who 
forgivca  ns  **  ten  thousand  talentt  :*'and  there- 
fore if  we  are  ordered  to  show  such  an  unre- 
strained temper  ti  forgiveness,  it  is  only  to  an- 
imate  us  to  trust  inOod's  much  mate  unbound- 
ed inercy* 

By  these  and  the  like  argnments,  the  spi- 
ritual man  may  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of 
good  men,  in  their  causeless  dejections.  But 
becatise  there  are  many  other  ceses  of  the  like 
natvre,  whidi  the  physirian  of  souls  will  meet 
with  in  visiting  his  neighbonrs,  especially  such 
as  are  of  meluicholy  dispositions,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mark  the  principal  of  them 
here,  and  to  prescribe  the  remedies. 

CoruidenUUmt  to  he  offered  to  Penom  under 
HeUgiout  Mdancholif. 

K  Some  tn^  religious  persons  are  under 
iMul  apprehenrioDS  of  not  being  in  the  favour 
of  Ood,  beeanse  tlMy  find  their  devotions  to 
be  very  often  cold,  their  prayers  distracted,  and 
their  ddigfat  in  spiritual  matters  not  to  be  so 
great  and  permanent,  as  their  pleasOre  and  sa- 
tisfaction are  in  the  things  of  the  world. 

Now  to  such  as  havemade  rdigion  the  great 
basBnesa  of  their  lives,  who  have  endeavoured 
t9  carer  those  distraoted  thou^^ts  they  oom- 
pUB  o^  and  to  inflame  their  swils  with  divine 
love,  it  may  be  eflend,  that  the  different  de- 
grees ef  aftetlan  with  which  men  serve  Ood, 
do  very  often  depend  upon  the  diflierence  of 
tlMir  tempers  and  oonstitntiona ;  since  some 
are  naniraUy  so  dsdl  and  heavy,  as  to  be  little 
aflbeted  with  any  thing ;  whilst  others  are  of 
such  a  tender  make,  as  to  be  affscted  almost 
with  every  thing,  so  as  to  be  soon  exalted  with 


joy,  or  depressed  with  sorrow ;  that  sickness, 
losses,  and  all  afflictions,  and  even  religion  it- 
sdf,  in  its  long  and  continual  ekerdse  of  sdf- 
denial  and  thoogfatfulness,  do  naturally  pro- 
duce such  a  tenderness  of  spirit,  that  the  bnt 
of  men  have  never  been  able  at  all  times  to 
keep  their  affectkms  at  an  equal  height :  that 
the  seal  and  warmth  with  wfaidi  some  are 
aflkited,  is  not  always  an  argument  of  their 
goodness :  that  a  sensible  pleasure  in  religious 
eKercises,  wherein  the  passions  tat  affected,  is 
not  so  acceptable  to  God  as  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice I  that  distraction  of  thought  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  is  owing,  for  the  most  part,  to  bou 
dily  weakness  $  and  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
give  way  to  it,  bnt  do  all  we  can  to  suppress 
those  wandering  thoughts,  we  may  be  assured 
we  shall  never  be  blamed  for  befiog  subject  to 
that  which,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  our 
nature,  we  cannot  help :  that  the  first  motions 
of  our  mind,  as  it  is  imposfeible  to  hinder  them, 
are  reckoned  by  all  divines  not  to  be  sinful, 
protided  we  do  nof  encourage  them. 

9.  Some  are  eattremely  dejected,  because^ 
upon  strict  examination  of  themselvea,  they 
find,  as  they  think,  all  their  rdigion  to  beow. 
ing  to  their  fears ;  and  fear  being  a  slavish  and 
sordid  passion,  they  are  apt  to  cendnde,  that 
an  those  services  which  are  not  the  result  of 
a  more  noble  principle,  will  be  rejected  by  God^ 
since,  as  he  is  all  kyvoj  and  goodnes^  and 
perfoction,  he  will  not  be  pleaS^  they  think, 
with  any  sacrifioe,  but  what  is  offered  by  love. 
And  to  this  sad  purpose,  some  hav6  inten- 
preted  Rev.  zxi.  8.  to  belong  to  theih,  where 
the  foarinl  are  joined  together  #ith  the  most 
abominable,  who  shall  have  their  part  in  ihe 
bdte  whidi  bometif  with  fir«  and  brimstoneu 

To  cure  the  depraved  and  nnhappy  notions ' 
of  subh  a^  these,  it  may  be  argued :  that  It  is 
pbun  ftom  Scripture,  that  the  first  beginningv 
of,  or  movements  towards,  an  holy  life,  are 
usually  owhag  to  the  passion  of  fear :  t^t  to 
this,  both  our  Satiour  and  his  apostles  do  all 
aloxkg  address  themselves  in  their  earnest  en- 
treaties  of  mimkind  to  turn  from  the  ways  o£ 
sin  to  God — ^*'  Fear  him,"  saith  our  Savtour; 
*'*'  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell,"  Matth.  z.  2& ;  so  chap,  vi  1&  ;  Mark 
zvL  16.  And  to  this  purpose  the  aposde  says, 
"  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trem. 
bling,"  Phil.  ii.  12.  and  a  Cor.  V.  11.  «« Know, 
ing  tiie  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  saith  he,  ^^  we 
persuade  men."  And  in  most  of  the  Scripture 
proofs,  we  shall  find  the  chief  ai^gument  of  re- 
ligion to  be  urged  from,  a  fear  of  punishment 
for  the  negleet  thereof  t  so  that  to  be  dejected,, 
and  render  our  lives  comfortless  on  thisaccount, 
were  the  most  unreasonable  extravagance ; 
since  ^a  were  to  suppose^  that  God  hath  im- 
planted  the  passion  of  fear  in  us  in  vain  ;  or, 
what  is  worse,  only  to  vex  and  torment  us  v 
and  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  persuad- 
ing us  to  be  religious  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Ijord,  had  deceived  and  misled  ^^H^  r^r^n\r> 
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And  M  for  that  text,  Re^.  zxL  a_'*  Th* 

fearful,  and  unbeUeving,  and  the  abominahle, 
and  murderen,  and  whoremomgen,  and  aor- 
oereri)  and  id<^ten,  and  aU  liin,  ihall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone,"  &c  it  ia  plain,  that  by  the 
fwurful  in  this  place  is  meant,  either  such  aa  re- 
fuse to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  or  who, 
having  embraced  it,  are  afraid  to  continue 
ateadfaat  to  the  end,  on  account  of  the  crosa ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  aupposed  to  have  any 
reference  to  those  who  are  ^*  working  out  their 
aalvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'*  according 
tQ  the  direction  of  the  QospeL  Not  but  that 
we  are  to  intermix  with  this  fear  an  entire  lore 
and  affection  to  God,  to  the  utmoat  of  our 
powers. 

3.  Some  very  pioua  but  unhappy  persona, 
are  grievously  tormented  with  widcedsoid  bias- 
phemoua  thougfat»,so  aa  to  fall  under  the  great- 
est agoniea  of  mixid ;  and  often  to  be  so  near 
diatractiom,  aa  to  chooae  death  rather  than  lile. 

For  the  relief  and  comfort  of  these,  the  mi- 
nister diould  suggest  to  them,  that  such  horrid 
and  frightful  thouf^ts  are  either  oocadoned 
through  melancholy  prevailing  over  their  spi- 
rita,  amd  disordering  the  frame  of  their  minds ; 
or  else  from  the  malice  of  the  devil,  and  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  who  do  all  they  can  to  shake 
our  faith,  and  to  imbitter  the  Chriatian  life. 

If  to  the  fonner  we  aacribe  auch  horrid 
thoughta,  they  may  be  oomfbrted  upon  asaur- 
anoe,  that  they  will  not  be  imputed  to  them  as 
their  sin,  any  more  than  a  fever  or  any  bodily 
distemper  will,  which  they  did  not  willingly 
procure,  and  which  they  have  tried  all  meana 
to  remove. 

If  to  the  latter,  they  may  be  encouraged 
rather  to  rejoice ;  aa  nothing  ia  a  greater  Jga 
of  their  being  high  in  the  favour  of  God,  than 
when  they  are  under  the  moat  violent  tempta- 
tions of  the  deviL  ^*  My  brethren,  count  it 
all  joy,"  saith  St.  James,  *'  when  ye  fall  into 
divers  temptations  ;*'  chap,  i  9.  To  that  ef- 
fect, they  may  be  Uught  to  conaider,  that  the 
way  to  heaven  ia  juatly  said  to  be  by  the  gates 
of  hell :  that  the  ^*  same  afflictions  are  aooom- 
pHshed  in  their  brethren  which  are  in  the 
world,'*  who  in  various  kinds  are  tempted  of 
the  tempter ;  I  Peter  v.  9 :  that  Satan  ^*  de- 
sired  to  have  St.  Peter  to  aift  him  aa  wheat  ;'* 
Luke  zziL  31 1  that  our  Saviour  himself  was 
tempted  by  him,  and  the  beat  of  men  have  al- 
waya  been  moat  obnosiotta  to  hia  malice ;  and 
that  to  live  in  carnal  security,  without  any 
molestations  from  him,  ia  the  moat  dangerous 
state  t  that  the  being  so  much  concern^  and 
afflicted  at  such  evil  thoughta,  is  a  certain  ar- 
gument of  a  good  diapoaition,  ainoe  the  wick- 
ed and  profane  are  rather  pleased  than  tor- 
mented  with  them. 

Azgumenta  of  thia  kind  are  the  moat  proper 
to  be  offered  to  such  unhappy  persons :  but  in 
case  their  faith  and  hope  be  totally  overcome 
by  the  devil,  and  they  fall  into  direct  dwpair,. 


itwill  beneoeaanrtfMft  toe 

of  so  great  an  evil  and  ttmplatipo,  bytWariU 

dition  of  the  foUowing  oKeraae  t 

An  Emenim  agaimH  HiMpoir. 

XiOt  the  miniater  aaggeat  to  thcm^  tlial  Goi 
ia  not  willing  that  any  thoM  peritk^  bm  de» 
siroua  that  idl  aheuU  cone  to  hia  l^ory  s  tlutt 
for  thia  end  we  were  created :  that  be  laao&r 
from  being  ^*  extreme  to  mark  what  ia  dona 
,"  that  he  wUl  not  refuae  the  ratanuag 
prodigal,  nor  reject  the  worat  of  crimanala,  up. 
on  their  sincere  repentance :  that  the  thief  up- 
on the  croia  ia  a  demonstrable  proof  of  this^ 
and  a  standing  example  to  prevent  the  great- 
eat  sinner  from  despair  X  thatif  Godiaaometw 
ciful  and  condeaoending  to  the  vileat  trBo^jrre^ 
sors,  much  rather  may  we  hope  to  be  pardon- 
ed for  our  weakness  and  iniinnitiea  :  lor  be 

knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  he  roncm- 
bereth  that  we  are  but  duat :"  nay,  he  hath 
assured  ua,  that  he  ^^  will  net  break  thebmia- 
ed  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax  t'*  that 
all  aina  shall  be  forgiveo  the  sons  of  men,  ex* 
oept  one,  which  ia  the  ain  againat  the  Holj 
Ghoat ;  ^*  the  ain  unto  death,"  m  Saint  Joka 
callait. 

But  that  no  man  commita  a  aia  agmnat  the 
Holy  Ghoat,  if  he  be  afraid  he  hafth,< 
that  he  may  not;  for  such  penitential  | 
are  against  the  very  nature  and  definitioa  of 
that  sin:  that  although  forgiveneaa  of  sine  is 
consigned  to  us  in  bq>tiam,  and  baptism  ia  but 
once ;  yet,  foigivenesa  of  aina  being  ilie  spad- 
al  grace  of  the  Goapel,  it  ia  aecured  to  «a  fior 
our  life,  and  ebba  and  flowa  according  aa  wa 
diacompoae  or  renew  the  performance  of  our 
baptiamal  vow ;  therefore  it  ia  certain,  that  no 
man  ought  to  deqiair  of  pardon,  but  he  who 
hath  voluntarily  renounced  hia  baptiam,  or 
willingly  catranged  himaelf  from  that  cove- 
nant :  that  if  it  were  not  so,  then  all  preach- 
ing and  prayers  were  in  vain,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Gospel  invalid,  and  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  aa  repentance,  nor  indeed 
scarce  a  posaibility  of  any  one'a  being  saved, 
if  all  were  to  be  conchided  in  a  state  of  dan- 
nation,  who  had  committed  ain  af^  baptisoi. 

To  have  any  feara,  therefore,  on  thia  ac- 
count, were  the  moat  extravagant  madnwi : 
for  Chriat  ^  died  for  sinners,'*  and  ^^  God  hath 
comprehended  all  under  sia,  that'*  thraogh 
him  ^^he  might  have  mercy  upon  all  ;'*  Rod. 
XL  32.  AnditwaaooooeniingbaptiiedChiis* 
tiana,  that  Saint  John  aaid,  ^*  If  any  awa 
sin  we  have  an  Advocate  witk  the  Father,  and 
He  ia  the  propitiation  for  our  aina ;"  and  con- 
ceming  lapaed  Chriatiana,  Saint  Paul  gavein- 
atruction,  that  ^'if  any  man  be  overttiken  ia 
a  fauk,  ye  which  are  apiritual  restora  anck  a 
man  in  theapirit  of  mealiness j  ronsideriag  Icrt 
ye  also  be  tempted."  The  Corinthian  Chrii- 
tian  committed  incoat,  and  was  pardoned  s  and 
Simon  Magna,  after^  «m  b^ptiaed,  offered 
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iseoinmU  th0iin  voeRll  ftiinonf,  and  yet  Peter 
^6e  lum  pny  for  pardon ;  and  Saint  James 
tells  us,  that  *^  if  Uie  sick  man  send  for  the 
elders  d  the  church,  and  they  pray  over  him, 
and  he  ooiifess  his  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
him  ;*  diap.  v.  14. 

Tbat  evea  in  the  case  of  rery  great  sins, 
and  great  judgments  inflicted  upon  sinners, 
wise  and  good  aaen  have  dedared  their  sense 
to  be,  that  God  vindicated  his  justice  in  that 
temporal  punishment ;  and  so  it  was  suppos- 
ed to  hare  been  done  in  the  case  of  Ananias, 
Slc  :  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  think  that  so  great  and  good  a  God, 
who  ia  so  desirous  or  saving  all,  as  appears  by 
His  word,  by  his  sending  his  Son,  by  his  oaths 
and  promises,  by  his  very  nature  and  daily 
overtures  of  mercy,  should  condemn  any,  with- 
out the  greatest  provocations  of  his  majesty, 
and  perseverance  m  them. 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  aiguments,  the 
despttring  person  may  be  further  taught  to  ar- 
gue thus  with  himself: 

I  oonsider  that  the  ground  of  my  trouble  is 
lay  sin ;  uid  were  it  not  for  that,  I  should 
have  no  reason  to  be  troubled ;  but  since  the 
**'  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedxiess,"  and  since 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  demonstration  of  a 
nian*s  abhorrence  o£  tan,  than  to  be  so  deeply 
affected  with  sorrow  forl^ ;  I  therefore  wiU 
erect  my  head  with  a  holy  hope,  and  think  that 
God  will  also  be  merdful  to  me  a  sinner,  as  he 
is  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  know  that  the 
mercies  of  God  are  infinite ;  that  he  ^ent  his 
Son  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  redeem' such 
as  myself;  and  that  he  hath  repeatedly  pro- 
mised **  to  give  to  them  that  adc,  and  to  be 
found  of  them  that  seek  him  ;*'  and  therefore 
I  wiO  not  distnut  his  goodness,  nor  look  up- 
on the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  to  be 
worse  than  his  word.  Indeed,  if  from  myself 
I  were  to  derive  my  title  to  heaven,  then  my 
■ins  were  a  just  argument  of  despair :  but  now 
that  they  bring  me  to  Christ,  that  they  drive 
me  to  an  app^  to  God*e  mercy,  they  cannot 
infer  a  just  cause  of  despair.  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  stranger  thing,  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
eome  down  from  heaven,  and  take  Upon  him 
our  nature,  and  live  and  die  in  the  most  igno- 
minious state  of  it,  than  that  a  sinful  man, 
vashed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  his  own 
fears  and  humiliation,  should  be  admitted  to 
pardon,  and  made  ^*  partaker  of  the  kingdom 
o^  heaven  :**  and  it  were  stranger  yet,  tluit  he 
should  do  so  much  for  man,  and  that  a  num 
tliat  desires,  that  labours  after  it  to  the  utmost 
oi  his  power,  that  sends  up  strong  cries  and 
]»rayers,  and  is  still  within  the  covenant  of 
grace,  should  inevitably  miss  that  end  for 
which  our  Saviour  did  and  suffered  so  much. 

It  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  attributes  that 
belong  to  Gt>d,  there  is  none  more  essential  to 
his  nature,  and  which  he  takes  more  delight 
in,  than  his  mercy ;  and  it  is  as  certain  auo, 
( be  proper  objecta  for  this  boondless 


and  immense  attribute  of  God ;  and  the  most 
proper,  if  not  only,  objecu  of  mercy  in  thf 
creation,  are  thecmldrenof  men  ;  and  of  men^ 
surely  those  who  are  most  grieved  and  weari<P 
ed  with  the  burthen  of  their  bins.  I,  Uxere* 
fore,  who  am  as  pitiful  an  object  of  liaercy  b$ 
any,  will  cheerfully  hope,  that  God  witi  both 
forgive  me  here,  and  give  me  the  blessing  oC 
eternal  life  hereafter :  for  I  know  that  etmnal 
life  i»  purely  the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore  hav« 
less  reason  still  to  despair.  For  if  my  sins 
were  fewer,  and  my  unworthine^  of  such  a 
glory  were  less,  yet  still  I  could  not  reoriv*  it 
but  as  a  free  gift  and  donation  of  God,  and  so 
I  may  now ;  and  it  is  not  expectation  beyond 
the  hopes  of  possibility,  to  loiok  and  wait  for 
such  a  gift  at  the  hand^  of  the  God  of  mercy. 
The  best  of  men  deserve  it  not ;  and  I,  who 
am  the  worst,  may  have  it  given  me.  I  know 
that  I  have  sinned  grievously  and  frequently 
against  my  heavenly  Father  :  but  1  have  n^ 
pented,  I  have  begged  pardon,  I  have  confessed 
and  forsaken  my  sins,  and  have  done  all  that 
is  possible  for  me,  to  make  atonement.  I  caa<« 
not  undo  what  is  done ;  and  I  perish,  if  thei^ 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  remedy,  or  remission  (^ 
sins*  But  then  I  know  my  religion  must  pe- 
rish together  with  my  hope,  and  the  word  of 
God  itself  must  fail  as  well  as  I.  But  I  can- 
not, I  dare  not  entertain  such  a  thought.  % 
finnly  believe  that  most  encouraging  article  of 
faith,  ffie  remisnon  qfsins  t  and  since  I  do  that 
which  all  good  men  call  rq>entance,  I  will  ^Iso 
humbly  hope  for  a  remission  of  mine,  and  » 
joyful  resurrection. 

I  know  that  the  devil  is  continually  lying  in 
wait  to  seduce  and  destroy  the  souls  of  men ; 
wherefore  I  will  fortify  my  spirits,  and  redouble 
my  guard,  and  call  upon  God  to  enable  me  to 
resist  all  the  fiery  ds^  of  this  malicious  ad* 
versary. 

Or  pcvhaps  this  ezcaediDg  dejectnnyor  mala- 
dy of  mind,  may  arise  from  the  distemper  end 
weakness  of  my  body ;  or  at  most,  I  hope,  it 
is  only  a  disease  of  judgment,  not  an  intoler-' 
able  condition,  I  am  fallen  into :  and  since  I 
have  heard  of  a  great  many  others  who  have 
been  in  the  same  condition  with  myself,  and 
yet  recovered,  I  will  also  take  courage  to  hope 
that  God  will  relieve  me  in  his  good  time,  and 
not  leavemy  soul  for  ever  in  this  hellof  depraved 
fancy  and  wicked  imagination.  In  fine,  I  will 
raise  up  my  dejected  spirits,  and  cast  all  my 
care  upon  God,  and  depend  upon  kirn  for  th» 
event,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  just;  and  I  caa* 
not  but  think,  from  the  same  reason,  full  oC 
mercy.  However,  now  I  will  use  all  the  spiri- 
tual arts  of  reason  and  religion,  to  make  m^ 
more  and  more  desirous  of  loving  God :  that 
if  I  miscarry,  charity  also  shall  faU,  and  son^ 
thing  that  loves  God  shall  perish^  and  be  dftm* 
ned:  which  if  it  be  impossible  (as  I  am  STtnk* 
it  is,)  then  I  may  have  just  reason  to  hope  I 
shall  do  welL 

These  oonaiderations  may  be>of  service  to 
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**blnd  up  the  brokenJieailed/'andto  strength- 
en  the  ^  bruited  reed,'*  of  a  good  man's  spirit, 
in  so  great  and  terrible  a  dejection.  But  as  cases 
of  th&  nature  are  very  rare,  so  the  arguments 
here  made  use  of  are  rwely  to  be  insisted  upon ; 
and  never,  but  to  well-disposed  persons,  or  re- 
formed  poiitentt,  or  to  such  as  in  the  general 
oourse  of  their  life,  hare  Hyed  pretty  strictly, 
and  conformably  to  the  rules  of  religion.  For  if 
the  manbe  avidous  person,  and  hath  gone  on  in 
a  continual  oourse  of  sin,  to  the  time  of  his  sick- 
ness,  these  considerations  are  not  proper.  Let 
him  inquire,  in  the  words  of  the  first  disdples 
after  Pentecost,  **  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?**  And  if  we  can  but 
entertain  so  much  hope,  as  to  enable  him  to  do 
as  mudi  of  his  duty  as  he  can  for  the  present, 
it  is  aU  that  can  be  provided  for  him.  And 
the  minister  must  be  infinitely  careful,  that  he 
does  not  attempt  to  comfort  vidous  persons 
with  the  comfort  of  Ood's  elect,  lest  he  prosti- 
tute  holy  things,  and  encourage  vice,  and  ren- 
der  his  discourses  deodtful ;  and  the  man  un- 
happily  find  them  to  be  so  when  he  descends 
into  the  regions  of  darkness. 

But  because  very  few  are  tempted  with  too 
great  fears  of  miscarrying,  but  the  generality, 
even  of  the  most  profligate  sort,  are  rather  in. 
dined  te  unwarrantable  assurances  of  their  fu- 
ture salvation.  It  will  highly  concern  the  mi- 
nisters to  prevent  in  time  so  great  and  reign- 
ing an  impontion  of  the  deviL 

Wherefore,  to  the  former  considerations  to 
awaken  the  careless  sinner  and  a  stupid  con- 
science,  the  following  may  be  added,  upon  oc- 
casion to  check  the  overweening  thoughts  of 
the  presumptnoiu. 


SECTION  V. 

Ccntideruiwu  offtdmi  PretumpHcn, 
And  here,  let  the  bold  and  arrogant  sinner 
further  know,  that  a  man  cannot  think  too 
meanly  of  himself,  but  may  very  easily  run  in- 
to the  contrary  extreme :  that  the  growths  in 
grace  are  long,  difficult,  uncertain,  often  inter. 
nipted,  consisting  of  great  variety,  and  almost 
innumerable  parts  and  distinctions,  which  a 
careless  person  can  never  discover ;  that  the 
more  a  man  presumes,  the  greater  reason  he 
hath  to  fear ;  because  the  confidence  of  such 
mMi  is  generallyHke  that  of  children  and  young 
people,  who  have  no  other  reason,  but  that  they 
understand  not  the  dangers  and  follies  of  their 
sdf-ooncdts  t  that  *'  the  heart  of  man  is  deceit- 
ful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  %vicked  ;" 
deodving  itself,  and  decdvmg  others,  in  in- 
numeraUe  instances ;  and  bdng  often  ^^  in  the 
gaU  of  bitterness,"  when  the  man  appears  with 
the  fairest  outdde  to  the  world :  that  it  is  cer- 
liiii^  aU  *'  have  dnned  and  come  short  of  the 


glory  of  Ood ;"  but  not  so  certain,  that  any 
one's  repentance  is  real,  and  effective  to  salva- 
tion :  that  virtue  and  vice  are  oftentimep  ionear 
neighbours,  that  we  pass  into  eadi  other^s  bor- 
ders without  observation,  and  think  we  do  jua- 
tice,  when  we  are  cruel ;  or  call  ouradves  liber- 
al, when  we  are  loose  and  foolish  in  our  expen- 
ses, &c. 

That  the  sdf-aocusing  pubHcaa  was  justifi- 
ed, rather  than  the  sdf^xinfident  Pharisee : 
that  if  Adam  in  Paradise,  David  in  his  house, 
Solomon  in  the  temple,  Peter  in  the  family  of 
Christ,  Judas  among  the  twdve  apoatlea,  and 
Nicholas  among  the  Deacons,  and  if  the  aogds 
in  heaven  itsdf,  did  fall  so  atrodoualy,  then 
we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  ^  not  to  be 
high  minded,  but  to  fear  ;**  and  when  we  are 
most  confident  of  oursdves,  '*  to  take  heed  lest 
we  faU  ;*'  there  bdng  nothing  so  Hkdy  to  oe- 
cadon  it,  as  pride  and  a  great  opinion  of  our. 
sdves,  whidi  ruined  the  angda,  which  God  re- 
nsts,  which  all  men  despise,  and  which  be- 
tray us  into  cardessness,  and  a  wretdied,  un« 
disceming,  and  unwary  spirit. 

These  are  the  main  parts  of  erdesiastkal 
duties  and  offices  in  the  viutation  of  theakk ; 
which  bdng  severally  performed,  as  oocaaion 
re<iuires,  it  remains  only  that  the  minister  pray 
over  the  dck,  and  Remind  him  to  do  all  the 
good  actions  he  is  capable  of ;  to  call  upon  €K)d 
for  pardon ;  to  put  his  whole  trust  in  lum ;  to 
be  patient  and  resigned ;  and  even  to  renounce 
evoy  ill  thought  or  word,  or  indecent  actfon, 
whidi  the  vimenoe  of  his  dckness  may  have 
caused  in  him ;  to  b^  of  God  to  give  him  his 
Hdy  Spirit  to  guide  him  in  his  agony,  and  to 
send  his  hdy  angeb  to  guard  him  in  his  pas- 
sage. 

Whatsoever  is  beddes  this,  concerns  die 
standers-by,  that  they  do  all  in  their  respec- 
tive offices  diligently  and  temperatdy;  that 
they  join  in  prayer  with  the  minister,  with 
much  charity  and  devotion ;  that  they  make  no 
outcries  or  exclamations  on  the  departure  of 
the  80ul,ifor  any  podtive  judgment  concerning 
the  dying  man,  by  his  dying  quietly  or  vident- 
ly,  with  great  fears  or  a  <£eerful  confidence, 
with  sense  or  without,  like  a  lamb  or  like  a  fioD, 
with  convuldons  and  terrible  agonies,  or  like 
the  silent  and  well-spent  flame  of  an  ex|Miii^ 
Uper.  For  these  may  happen  severally,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  the  persons,  and 
the  nature  of  the  distemper  that  befalls  them ; 
or  else  according  as  God  pleases  to  dispense  the 
grace,  or  the  punishment,  for  reasons  only 
known  to  himsdf. 

Let  us  lay  our  hand  upon  our  mouth,  and 
adore  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
providence,  and  pray  to  God  to  give  the  dying 
man  rest  and  pardon ;  and  to  oursdves  grace 
to  live  wdl,  and  the  blesdngs  of  a  hdy  and 
happy  death. 
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THE   ORDER 


VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK. 

VThcn  any  Pemo  is  iick,  notice  shall  be  given  theieof 
to  the  Minister  of  the  perish,  who  coining  into  the  side 
Fenon**  house,  shall  say. 

Peace  be  to  this  hoiue,  and  to  aU  that  dwell 
in  it. 

^ben  lie  eometh  into  the  sick  num*s  presence,  he  shall 


REMsmER  not.  Lord,  our  iniquities,  nor  the 
iniquities  of  our  forefathers.  Spare  us,  good 
Ixn-d,  spare  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  re- 
deemed with  thy  most  precious  hlood,  and  be 
not  angry  with  us  for  ever. 
Amsw,  Spare  us,  good  Lord. 

Tlten  the  Mtaiister  shaU  say. 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord^  hone  mercy  vpon  us. 

Christ,  have  meroy  upon  us. 

Lord,  hone  mercy  upon  vs. 

Otrm  Father,  which  art  h^eaven.  Hallowed 
bethyname.  Thy kingdoMlMie.  Thywillbe 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  €Hve  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our 
trespaasess,  as  we  fofgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation ; 
but  driiver  us  from  eviL    Amen, 

MmUier,  O  Lord,  save  thy  servant, 

Anewer.  Which  putteth  ftif  .trust  in  thee. 

Mm,  Send  him  help  from  thy  h<^y  place ; 

Anew,  And  evermore  mightily  defend  Mm. 

Jfm.  Ijet  the  enemy  have  no  advantage  of 
hunf 

Anew,  Nor  the  wicked  approach  tohnrt  Aim. 

Mm,  Be  unto  Aim,  O  Lwd,  a  strong  tower. 

Anew,  From  the  ^ob  of  hit  enemy. 

Min.  O  Lord,  hear  our  prayers : 

Anew,  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee. 

Minister. 
O  Lord,  look  down  from  heaven;  behold, 
visit,  and  relieve  this  thy  servant.  Look  up- 
on him  with  the  eyes  of  thy  mercy  $  give  him 
comfort  aod  sure  confidence  in  thee ;  defend 
Mm  from  the  danger  of  the  enemy,  and  keep 
him  in  perpetual  peace  and  safety,  through 
Jesoa  (£rist  our  Lord.    Amen, 

Hear  us.  Almighty  and  Most  Merciful  Ood 
.and  Saviour ;  extend  thy  accustomed  goodness 
to  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with  sick- 
ness.  Sanctify,  we  beseech  thee,  this  thy  fa- 
therly  correction  to  him  ;  that  the  sense  oihit 
weakness  may  add  strength  to  hit  faith,  and 
seriousness  to  hit  repentance :  that,  if  it  shall 
be  thy  good  pleasure  to  restore  Mm  to  hit  for- 
mer  heidth,  he  may  lead  the  residue  of  Ait  life  J 


in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory :  or  else  give  Aim 
grace  so  to  take  thy  visitation,  that,  after  this 
painful  life  is  ended,  he  may  dwell  with  thee 
in  life  everlasting ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen, 

Then  shall  the  Mbiister  exhort  the  sick  Fenooafter  this 
form,  or  other  like. 

Bearlt  beloved,  know  this,  that  Almigh- 
ty  Ood  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  and  of  itU 
things  to  them  pertaming;  as  youth,  strength, 
health,  age,  weakness,  and  sickness.  Where- 
fore, whatsoever  your  sickness  is,  know  you 
certainly,  that  it  is  Ood*s  visitation.  And  for 
what  cause  soever  this  sickness  is  sent  unto 
you ;  whether  it  be  to  try  your  patience ;  for 
the  example  of  others ;  and  that  your  fiUth 
may  be  found  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  lauda. 
ble,  glorious,  and  honourable,  to  the  increase 
of  glory,  and  endless  felicity ;  or  else  it  be  sent 
unto  you,  to  correct  and  amend  in  you  what- 
soever doth  ofeaad  the  eyes  of  your  heavenly 
Father :  know  you  certainly,  that  if  you  tru- 
ly repent  of  your  sins,  and  bear  your  i«^^pfss 
patiently,  trusting  in  God's  mercy  for  his  dear 
son  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  render  unto  him 
humUe  thanks  for  his  fktherly  visitation,  sub- 
mitting yourself  wholly  unto  his  will,  it  shall 
turn  to  your  profit,  and  help  you  forward  in 
the  right  way  that  leadeth  unto  everlasting 
life. 

ty-  If  the  Person  visited  be  very  sick,  then  the  Curate 
may  end  his  exhortation  in  this  place^  or  else  proceed. 

Take,  therefore,  in  good  part,  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Lord ;  for  (as  St.  Paul  eaitii,  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews,)  *'whom 
the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth ;  and  scouig- 
eth  every  son  whom  he  receiveUi.  If  ye  en- 
dure chastening,  Ood  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons ;  for,  what  son  is  he  whqm  the  father 
chasteneth  not  ?  But  if  ye  be  without  chas- 
tisement, whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
bastards,  and  not  sons.  Furthermore,  we  have 
had  fathersof  our  flesh, whidi  corrected  us,and 
we  gave  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spi- 
rits, and  live  ?  For  they  verily,  for  a  few  days, 
chastened  us  after  thor  own  pleasure ;  but  Uo 
for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of 
his  holiness.*'  These  words  (good  brother)  are 
written  in  holy  Scriptures  for  our  comfort  end 
instruction,  that  we  should  patiently  and  with 
thanksgiving  bear  our  Heavenly  Father's  cor. 
reetion,  whensoever,  by  any  manner  of  adver- 
sity, it  shall  please  his  gracious  goodness  to  vi- 
sit  us.  And  there  should  be  no  greater  com- 
fort  to  Christian  persons,  than  to  be  made  like 
unto  Christ,  by  sufifering  patiently  adversitiea, 
troubles,  and  sicknesses.  For  He  himself  went 
not  up  to  joy,  but  first  he  suffered  pain :  He 
enteral  not  into  his  glory  before  he  was  cm- 
dfied.  So,  truly,  our  way  to  eternal  joy,  is  tp 
suffer  here  with  Christ ;  and  our  door  to  enter 
into  eternal  life,  is  gladly  to  die  with  Christ, 
that  we  may  rise  again  from  death,  and  dwejl 
S3 
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^rhh  him  fai  evwloting  life.  Now  therefore, 
taking  yonr  sickness,  >^'hich  is  thus  profitable 
far  you,  patiently ;  I  exhort  von,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  remember  the  proression  which  you 
made  unto  God  in  your  haptisoL  And  foraa- 
much  aa,  after  this  life^  there  ia  an  account  to 
be  given  unto  the  righteous  Judge,  by  whom 
all  must  be  judged  without  respect  of  persons ; 
I  require  you  to  examine  yourself  and  your 
estate,  both  towards  God  and  man ;  so  that, 
accusing  and  condemning  yourself,  and  your 
own  faults,  you  may  find  mercy  at  your  Hea- 
venly Father's  hand  for  Christ's  rake,  and  not 
be  accused  and  condemned  in  that  fearful 
Judgment.  Therefore  I  shall  rehearse  to  you 
the  Artides  of  our  Faith,  that  you  may  know 
whether  you  believe  as  a  Christian  man  should, 
<or  nob 

^■re  the  Hkitelcr  ilwn  jfehetne  the  AttMet  of  the 
Faith,  Mylng  thiu : 

I>08T  thott  believe  in  God  the  father  Almlgh. 
ty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 

And  in  Jesus  Ghrbt  his  only  begotten  Son, 
our  Lord ;  and  that  he  was  eonceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  bora  of  the  Vii^n  Mary ;  that 
he  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cracifi* 
«d,  dead,  and  buried ;  that  he  went  down  into 
hdl,  and  also  did  rise  again  the  third  day ;  that 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and 
from  thence  shall  come  again,  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ? 

And  dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
the  holy  Cathdic  church ;  the  communion  of 
sainta ;  the  remission  of  sins  j  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  ;  and  everlaating  life  after  death  ? 

The  sick  persoa  ihall  answer. 
All  this  I  steadfastly  believe. 

Then  shall  the  Minister  examine  whether  he  repent 
him  truly  of  his  sins,  and  he  in  charity  with  all  the  world ; 
exhorting  him  to  foifnve,  fVom  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
all  penons  that  hare  offlmdcd  him,  and,  if  he  hath  ofitad. 
cd  any  other,  to  aak  them  forgiveness ;  and  where  he 
tiath  done  injury  or  wrong  to  any  man,  that  he  make 
amends  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power.  And,  if  he  hath  not 
before  disposed  of  hb  goods,  let  hhn  then  be  admonished 
to  make  his  will,  and  to  declare  his  debts,  what  he  ow. 
eth,  and  l\^t  is  owing  tmto  him ;  for  the  better  discharge 
of  his  conscience,  and  the  quietness  of  his  executors.  But 
men  should  often  be  put  \n  remembrance  to  take  order 
fbr  settling  of  their  temporal  estates,  whilst  they  are  in 
health. 

ihese  words,  before  rehearsed,  mav  be  said  before  the 
Kinitter  begins  his  prayer,  as  he  shall  see  c^iuse. 

The  Minister  should  not  omit  earnestly  to  mtfire  tudi 
tick.  FcrMms  as  are  of  ability,  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor. 

Here  shall  theaick  Person  be  moved  to  make  a  special 
confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  Ms  oonacitoco  troubled 
with  axw  weighty  matter.  After  which  confession,  the 
}Mcst  shall  aDscfvehlm  (if  he  tauxobly  and  heartily  da. 
lire  H>  after  this  sort: 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  pow- 
er to  his  church  to  absolve  all  sinners,  who  tru- 
ly repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mer- 
cy forgive  thee  thine  offences  !  And  by  his 
aui&oritiy  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  Of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  tkm,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Amen. 


And  then  the  Priest  i^  say  the  collcet  foOoista« 

Jjetmiftmif. 

O  MOST  merciful  God,  who,  aooordin^  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercies,  dost  so  put  awmf  the 
sins  of  those  who  truly  repent,  that  thoa  ze- 
memberest  them  no  more ;  open  thina  eye  of 
mercy  upon  this  thy  servant,  who  most  earnest- 
ly desireth  pardon  and  foigisreneii;  Rei^w  in 
JUm,  most  loving  Father,  i^iatsoever  hath  been 
decayed  by  the  fraud  and  malice  of  the  deri), 
or  by  Ai#  own  carnal  will  and  frailness  ;  pre- 
serve and  continue  this  sick  member  in  the 
unity  of  the  church ;  consider  hU  contrition, ac- 
cept Alt  tears,  assuage  hit  pain,  as  shall  seem 
to  thee  most  expedient  foi;  hkm.  And,  foras- 
much as  he  putteth  Ms  full  tKist  only  in  diy 
mercy,  impute  not  unto  Aim  hSs  former  sins, 
but  stcen^hen  A««  with  thy  blessed  Spirit; 
and  when  thou  art  pleased  to  take  Aim  hence, 
take  him  unto  thy  fiivour,  througU  the  mezics 
of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son  Jesos  Oirist 
our  Lord,    /imetu 

Then  shall  the  Minister  say  this  Fsata. 
In  Uy  Bomine,  aperam. — ^Fsalm  bad. 

Ik  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust ;  let  ma 
never  be  put  to  oo^usion :  but  rid  mei,  and  de- 
liver me  In  thj'^:hteousne8s ;  incline  thiaB 
ear  unto  me,  and  save  me. 

Be  thou  a  strong  hold,  whereunto  I  may 
alway  resort  s  thou  hast  promised  to  help  mt^ 
for  thou  art  my  house  of  defence,  and  m v  castla. 

Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  out  of  the  dand  of 
the  ungodly;  out  of  the  hand  of  the  uiri^t- 
eoua  and  cruel  man. 

For  thou^  O  Lord,  art  the  thing  that  I  bng 
ibr^  ttboa.  art  my  hope,  even  from  my  youth. 

Through  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  ever 
since  I  was  bom :  thou  art  he  that  took  wm 
out  of  my  mother's  wtmib ;  nxy  prafse  rindl  si- 
ways  be  of  thee. 

I  am  become  as  it  were  a  monster  to  mftny; 
but  my  sure  trust  is  in  thee. 

0  let  my  mouth  be  filled  with  thy  praise ; 
that  I  may  sing  of  thy  glory  and  honour  all 
the  day  long. 

Cast  me  not  away  in  the  tSme  of  age :  for- 
sake me  not  when  my  strength  faileth  me. 

For  mine  enemies  speak  against  me ;  cni 
they  that  lay  wait  for  my  soul,  take  their  oomu 
sel  together ';  saying,  God  hath  forssdken  him ; 
persecute  him,  and  take  him,  for  th^  is  noot 
to  deliver  him. 

Go  not  far  from  me,  O  God ;  myGod,hastt 
thee  to  help  me. 

Let  them  be  confounded  and  i^sh,  that  «rs 
against  my  soul  i  let  them  be  covered  with 
shame  and  dishonour,  that  seek  to  do  me  evil 

As  for  me,  I  will  patiently  abide  aIwa}-8;  and 
will  praise  thee  more  and  mora 

My  mouth  shall  dtdly  speak  of  tliy  rlghiiSons- 
ness  and  salvation ;  for  1  know  no  end  therpot 

1  will  go  forth  in  die  strength  of  the  tad 
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Btd;  aadwHrnriwmefttiaiiofthyriglitfloiis. 

BfHODly. 

ThoQ,  O  Ood,  hast  taught  me  fitim  my  yoQth 
«p  until  now  t  thenfoore  will  I  tell  of  thy  won. 
dnmi  wericB. 

Foiwke  me  not,  O  Ood,  in  mine  M  age, 
wlMb  I  am  giey4ieaded,  until  I  have  Aowed 
thy  strength  unto  thia  generation,  and  thy 
power  to  dl  them  that  axe  yet  for  to  oome. 

Thy  xJi^teonaMM,  O  Ood,  ib  very  high,  and 
grest  thing!  aie  they  that  tilum  halt  draie ;  O 
God.  who  is  like  unto  thee  ? 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  ihe  Son,and 
to  the  Holy  Ohott ; 

As  it  was  in  the  bsginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  world  without  end.    Amen, 

Adding  fhii: 

O  Saviouk  of  the  world,  who  by  thy  cross 
and  predons  Uood  hast  redeemed  us,  save  us, 
and  hdp  ns,  we  humUy  beseech  thee,  O  Lord. 

Umb  4ttU  tbs  MIniseeray  7 

Thz  Ahni^ty  Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong 
tower  to  all  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him ; 
to  whom  all  things  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  do  bow  and  obey;  be  now  and 
evennore  thy  defence,  and  make  thee  know 
and  fed,  that  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  to  man,  in  whom,  and  through 
whosn,  &m  mayest  receive  health  and  salva- 
tion,  but  only  ihe  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Qirist.    Amen, 

And  after  tbst  dan  oqr  3 

UvTo  6od*s  gracious  piercy  and  protection 
wooommit  thee.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep 
thea  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Ix>rd 
lift  np  his  eoontenanoe  upon  thee,  and  give 
thee  pence,  both  now  and  evermore.    Amen, 


THE 
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mvmmmmucu  urn  au  lODniu  a 

dsnpciQiy  diiCMCi.aDd  ndL 
wtinflmecfaeydiata  deport  c 
the  iatnt  they  noaj  be  alwaj 


■  as  all  mortalmeD  be  fafalMt  to  Buuiiy  fud. 
'  duicnes,  anid  ever  uncertain 
^  _t  out  of  thii  life;  therefore  to 
J  may  be  always  in  readinen  to  die  when, 
r  It  ihall  pleate  Ahnighty  God  to  caD  them,  the 
es  diall  dfligently,  from  time  to  time  (but  eapecial. 
If  In  time  at  potUenoe,  or  other  inftctioua  sidmesi,) 
eadiort  their  pariahionen  to  the  often  receiving  the  Holy 
Cooimunion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrict, 
wba  it  sfaall  be  Dublidy  administered  in  the  church ; 
thai^  eo  doing,  they  may.  in  caM  of  sudden  visitation, 
iMve  the  leas  cause  to  be  disquieted  for  lack  of  the  same. 
Bat  If  the  sick  Fenon  be  not  able  to  oome  to  the  church, 
and  yet  is  desirous  to  receive  the  Communion  in  his 
Ikooie;  then  be  must  give  timely  notice  to  the  Curate, 
ilBdiying  abo  how  many  there  are  to  eommnnicate  with 
ffii  (wfawh  shall  be  three,  or  two  at  the  least,)  and  hav. 
K  a  eonvenicDt  plaoe  in  the  sick  man's  house,  with  all 
~s  necessary,  so  prepared,  that  the  Curate  may  reve- 

'L^ sKaBtheie  oeMbvate the  Holy  Com- 

I  with  the  Collect,  Stiirttab  nd 


TheCotteeL 
Almigbtt  and  everlasting  God,  maker  of 
mankind,  who  dost  correct  those  whom  thou 
dost  love,  and  chastisest  every  one  whom  thou 
dost  receive ;  we  beseech  thee  to  have  mercy 
upon  this  thy  servant  visited  with  thine  hand, 
and  to  grant  that  he  may  take  his  sickness  pa« 
tiently,  and  recover  his  bodily  health  (if  it  be 
thy  gracious  will ;)  and  whenever  his  soul  shall 
depart  from  the  body,  it  may  be  without  spot 
presented  unto  thee,  Uirough  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen, 

The  EpitOe^  Heb.  xiL  5. 
Mt  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of 
the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  o/ 
him :  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasten- 
eth ;  and  soouigeth  every  son  whom  he  re-* 
ceiveth. 

7^  Gotpely  St.  John,  ▼.  24. 
Veril^ ,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that 
heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlastiug  life,  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from 
death  unto  life. 

After  which,  the  Priest  shall  jjroceed  aooording  to  the 
form  prescribed  for  the  Holy  Communion,  beginning  at 
these  words :  [Ye  that  do  truly.] 

At  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Sacruncttt, 
the  Priest  shall  first  receive  the  Communion  himself,  and 
afterward  minister  unto  them  that  ue  appointed  to  com. 
municate  with  the  sick,  and  hut  of  all  to  tne  sick  Person. 

But  if  a  man,  either  bv  reason  of  extremity  of  sick, 
nees,  or  for  want  of  warning  in  due  time  to  the  Curate, 
or  for  lack  of  company  to  receive  with  him,  or  by  any 
other  just  impediment^  do  not  receive  the  Sacrament  ot 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  the  Cunte  shall  instruct  him, 
that  if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his  siiis.  and  steadfast- 
ly believe  Jesus  Christ  hath  sofffared  death  upon  the  cross 
for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  for  his  redemption,  earnest- 
ly remembering  the  benefits  he  hath  thereby,  and  giving 
him  hearty  thanks  therefore,  he  doth  eat  and  drink  the 
body  and  blood  of  <far  Saviour  Christ  pndtMj  to  his 
soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  sacrament 
with  his  mouth. 

When  the  sick  Penon  is  visited,  and  reoeivetfa  the 
Holy  Communion  all  at  one  time,  then  the  Priest,  for 
more  expedition,  shall  cut  off  the  form  of  the  visitation, 
at  the  Aahn  [in  thee,  O  Lord,  have  1  put  my  trust,  J 
and  go  straighc  to  the  Communion. 

In  the  time  of  the  plague,  sweat,  or  other  sucb-like  con. 
tagious  times  of  sickness  or  ^seases,  when  none  of  thena- 
risn  or  ndghbours  can  be  gotten  to  communicate  with 
the  sick  in  their  houses,  for  ftoar  of  the  hifection :  upon 
special  request  of  the  diseased,  the  Minister  only  may 
communioate  with  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  the 
commimicants  being  conveniently  phu:ed  for  receiving 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  Priest  shall  say  this  f~" 


DCAKLT  beloved  in  the  Lord,  ye  that  mind 
to  oome  to  the  Holy  Communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  must  con* 
aider  how  St.  Paul  exhorteth  all  persons  dili- 
gently to  try  and  eT'*^^'^^  themselves,  before 
they  presume  to  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink 
of  that  cup.  For  as  the  benefit  is  great,  if 
with  a  true  penitent  heart  and  lively  faith  we 
receive  that  Holy  Sacrament,  (for  then  we 
spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink 
his  blood;  then  we  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
in  us;  we  are  one  witb  Christ,  and  Christ 
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with  tu ;)  no  is  tha  dan^r  gn^kt^  if  we  receive 
the  ;Bame  aaworthily :  for  then  we  are  guilty 
of  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Chriiit  our  Saviour ; 
we  eat  and  drink  our  own  damnation,  not 
considering  the  Lord*8  body ;  we  kindle  Ood*8 
wrath  against  us ;  we  provoke  him  to  plague 
us  with  divers  diseases,  and  sundry  kinds  of 
death.  Judge  therefore  yourselves,  brethren, 
that  ye  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord ;  repent  ye 
truly  for  your  sins  past ;  have  a  lively  and 
steadfast  faith  in  Christ  our  Saviour ;  amend 
your  lives,  and  be  in  perfect  charity  with  all 
men  ;  so  shall  ye  be  meet  partaken  of  these 
holy  mysteries.  And  above  all  things,  ye  must 
give  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Ood 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  death  and 
passion  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  both  Ood  and 
'  man,  who  did  humble  himself  even  to  the 
death  upon  the  cross,  for  us  miserable  sinnen, 
who  lay  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
that  he  might  make  us  the  childsen  of  God, 
and  jczalt  us  to  everlasting  life.  And  to  the 
end  that  we  should  always  reooember  the  ex. 
oeedii^  great  love  of  our  Master  and  only  Sa- 
viour  Jesus  Christ,  thus  dying  for  us,  sj&d  the 
innumerable  benefits  which  by  his  precious 
blood^hedding  he  hath  obtained  to  us,  he  hath 
instituted  and  ordained  holy  mystjeries,  as 
pledges  of  his  love,  and  for  a  continual  re- 
membrance of  his  death,  to  our  great  and  end. 
less  comf  jit.  To  Him,  therefore,  with  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  us  give  (as  we 
are  most  bounden)  continual  thanks;  sub- 
mitting ourselves  wholly  to  his  holy  will  and 
pleasure,  and  studying  to  serve  him  in  true 
holiness  and  righteousness  all  the  days  of  our 
life.    Amen, 

Then  disn  tb«  Prieit  My  to  them  that  eome  to  rsosive 
tiMHoly - 


the  burden  of  them  is  intolenlila.  Have 
mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  m,  most 
menaful  Father  t  for  thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ*s  sake,  foigive  as  all  that  is  psat ;  and 
grant  we  may  ever  hereafter  serve  and  please 
thee  in  newness  of  life,  to  the  honoar  and  glory 
of  thy  name,  throun^  Jeraa  Chriit  our  Ijonl. 

Then  shaD  the  PrlMt  (or  the  BUbap,  beiiw  ncMot) 
atand  up,  tad,  turning  hinmU  to  the  peoue^  pro. 


Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  you 
of  your  sins,  and  are  in  love  and  charity  with 
your  neighbours,  and  intend  to  lead  a  new  life, 
following  the  commandments  of  God,  and  walk- 
ing  from  henceforth  in  his  hdy  ways ;  draw 
near  with  faith,  and  take  this  Holy  Sacrament 
to  your  comfort ;  and  make  your  humble  con. 
fession  to  Almighty  God,  meekly  kpi»ftl?iig  up. 
on  your  knees. 

Then  thallthli  genenl  oonftMlon  be  made.  In  the  name 
ofaQ  thoM  that  are  minded  to  receive  the  Holy  Com. 
munlon,  by  one  ofthe  Miniaten,  both  he  and  all  the 
people  kneeling  huaohly  upon  their  kneei,  and  faying, 

Alhiohtt  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  maker  of  all  things,  judge  of  all  men, 
we  acknowledge  and  bewail  our  manifold  sins 
and  wickedness  which  we  from  time  to  time 
nuMt  grievoujdy  have  committed,  by  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  against ^y  Divine  Majesty, 
provddng  most  justly  thy  wrath  and  indigna. 
tion  against  us.  We  do  earnestly  repent,  and 
are  heartiiy  so^  for  these  our  misdoings ; 
the  remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  to  us, 


Almighty  God  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
of  his  great  mercy  hath  promised  foi^venesi 
of  sins  to  all  them  that  with  hearty  repentance 
and  true  faith  turn  unto  him ;  have  meRrjr 
upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver  yon  from  au 
your  sins,  confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all 
goodness,  and  bring  joa  to  everlasting  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Loi^    Afaen, 

ThcnahaUtbeFlrlMtMy, 

Hear  what  oomfortable  words  our  Saviour 
Christ  saith  unto  all  that  truly  turn  to  him : 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travafl  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.  Matt, 
zi.  28. 

So  God  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  to  the  end  that  all  that  be. 
Ueve  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever, 
lasting  life.    John  iiL  16. 

Hear  also  what  St.  Paul  saith  f 

This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  men 
to  be  received.  That  Jesus  Christ  came  inte 
the  world  to  save  sinners.    1  Tim.  L  1&. 

Hear  also  what  St.  John  saith : 

If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  he 
is  die  propitiation  for  our  sins.  1  John  iL  1, 2. 

After  .ivhlch,  the  Pricet  ihall  praosed,  M|ipg, 

Lift  up  your  hearts. 
Aruw.  ^>  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 
PrUtL  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  oor  Lord 
God. 
Aruw,  It  is  meet. and  right  so  to  dob 

Then  ihaU  the  Prie«  ^y. 

It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  boonden  du- 
ty, that  we  should  ac  aU  tames,  and  in  all  places, 
give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father*, 
Almighty,  Everlasting  God. 

Here  shall  follow  the  proper 
time,  if  there  be  any  a  ' 
mediately  ihaU  follow. 

There  POSE  with  angels  and  arcliangeis, 
and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laudand 
magnify  thy  glorious  name,  evermore  praising 
thee,  and  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of 
hostt !  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Gkny  be  to  thee,  O  Lord  mosthigh.    Amen. 

•  Theie  words  CUoly  Father]  nuitbe  omitted  oa  Xvt 
nlty  Sunday.  ^  , 
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r  wtLormm,  pkefaces. 

On  ChrtotniM^ajr,  and  seven  days  after. 
Because  tbou  didst  give  Jesus  Christ,  thine 
only  Son,  to  be  bom  as  at  this  time  for  us,  who 
itj  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  made 
▼eiy  man  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
his  mother,  and  that  without  spot  of  sin,  to 
make  us  dean  from  all  sin :  therefore  with 
ai^els,  &c 

On  Eaatet-day,  and  seven  dayi  after. 
But  chiefly  are  we  bound  to  praise  thee  for 
.  the  glorious  resurrection  of  thy  son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord ;  for  He  is  the  very  paschal 
lamb  which  was  offered  for  us,  and- hath  tak- 
en  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  who  by  his 
death  hath  destroyed  death,  and  by  his  rising 
to  life  again,  hath  restored  us  to  ererlastiog 
life:  thmfore,  &jc 

On  Aacenaiao.dBy,and  geven  days  after. 
Through  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son,  Je- 
sus Christ  ors  Lord,  who  iJter  his  most  ^o~ 
rious  resurrection,  manifestly  appeared  to  aU 
his  apostles,  and  in  their  sight  ascended  up  in- 
to  heaven  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  ;  that 
where  he  is  thither  we  might  also  ascend,  and 
reign  with  him  in  glory :  Uierefore,  && 

On  Whitsunday,  and  six  days  after. 
Theouoh  Jesus  (Jurist  our  Lord,  aocoiding 
to  whose  most  true  promise  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  down  as  at  this  time  from  heaven,  with 
a  sudden  ^^reat  sound,  as  it  had  been  a  mighty 
wind,  in  the  likeness  of  fiery  tongues,  lighting 
upon  the  apostles,  to  teach  them,  and  to  lead 
them  to  all  truth,  giving  them  both  the  gift 
of  diven  languages,  and  ^so  boldness,  with  fer- 
vent  zeal,  constantly  to  preach  the  Gospel  un- 
to all  nations,  whereby  we  have  been  brought 
out  of  darkness  and  error  into  the  dear  light 
and  true  knowledge  of  thee,  and  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  t  therefore,  Ac 

On  the  feast  of  Trinity  only. 
Who  art  one  God,  one  Lord ;  not  one  only 
,  Person,  but  three  Persons  in  one  substance. 
For  that  which  we  believe  of  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  the  same  we  believe  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  any  difference  or 
inequality:  therefore,  &c. 

.  After  each  of  which  prefixes,  shall  inunediatdy  be  song 

'  Therefore  with  angdsandarchangels,  and 
with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and 
magnify  thy  glorious  name,  evermore  praising 
thee,  and  saying  ;  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
of  hosts  I  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glo- 
ry.   Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord  most  high. 

Then  shall  the  Priest,  knedins  down  at  the  Lord's  table, 
«y,  toi  the  naaaeof  an  them  that  shallreodve  the  Com. 


^  this  pfayer  foUowtag 
W%  do  not  presume  to  come  to  this  thy 


table,  O  merdful  Lord,  trusting  in  our  own 
righteousness,  but  in  thy  manifold  and  great 
merdes.  We  are  not  worthy  so  mu^  as  to  ga- 
ther up  the  crumbs  under  thy  table.  But  thou 
art  the  same  Lord,  whose  property  is  always 
to  have  mercy :  grant  us,  therefore,  gradons 
Lord,  so  to  eat  the  flesh  of  thy  dear  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink  his  blocid,  that  our 
sinful  bodies  may  be  mide  dean  by  his  body, 
and  our  souls  washed  through  his  most  pre- 
cious blood,  and  that  we  may  evermore  dwdl 
in  him,  and  he  in  us.    Amen. 

When  the  Priest,  staadinf  before  the  table,  hath  so  or. 
dered  the  bvead  and  wine,  that  he  may  with  the  moi* 
readine»  and  decency  brealc  the  bread  before  the  peo. 
pie,  and  take  the  cup  into  hb  hands,  he  shall  say  the 
prayer  of  Conaccratton,  as  foUoweth :— 

Almiohtt  God,  our  heavenlv  Father,  who 
of  thy  tender  mercy  didst  give  tmne  only  Son 
Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross 
for  our  redemption,  who  made  there  (by  his 
one  oblation  <^  himself  once  offered)  a  full, 
perfect,  and  suffident  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  dns  of  the  whole  world, 
and  did  institute,  and  in  his  hdy  Gospd  com- 
mand  us,  to  continue  a  perpetual  memory  of 
that  his  predous  death,  until  his  coming  again; 
hear  us,  O  merdful  Father,  we  most  humbly 
beseech  thee,  and  grant  that  we,  reodviug 
these  thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  accord- 
ing to  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ^s  holy 
institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and 
passion,  may  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed 
body  and  blood ;  who,  in  the  same  night  that 
he  was  betrayed*,  took  bread,  and  when  he 
had  given  thanks-f,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it 
to  his  disdples,  saying.  Take,  eat$ ;  this  is 
my  body,  which  is  given  for  you  :  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  after  supper§, 
he  took  the  cup,  andwhen  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  this; 
for  this  II  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament 
which  is  shed  for  you,  and  for  many,  for  the 
remission  of  sins :  do  this,  as  oft  as  ye  shall 
drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.    Amen. 


Then  shall  the  Minister  first  receive  the  Communion  in 
both  kinds  himadf,  and  then  proceed  to  ddiver  the 
same  to  tho  Bishops,  PricsU,  and  Deacons,  In  Ilka 
manner  (if  any  t>e  present,}  and  after  that  to  the  pei^ 
pie  also  in  order,  into  their  hands,  all  meekly  kneeflns. 
And  -when  he  deliTerech  the  bread  to  any  one,  heshau 
My: 

The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  given  tor  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life  I  Take  and  eat  this  in 
remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee ;  and 
feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanks- 
giving. 

«  Here  the  Priest  i«  to  take  the  paten  Into  hb  haada. 
-f  And  here  to  break  the  broad. 
f  And  here  to  lay  his  hands  upon  all  the  bread. 
4  Here  he  is  to  ukc  the  cup  into  his  hand. 
if  And  here  to  Uy  hU  hand  upon  erery  vemeX  (be  if 
chalice  or  flagon)  in  which  there  \ranx*lne  tp  be 
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And  tto  MbiMv  tbrt  diHviMh  flM  f%  to  any  OB^ 
•hall  my: 

Tbx  Uood  of  oar  Lord  Jems  Chritt,  wUch 
wai  tbed  for  tixee,  premnre  thy  body  and  wool 
onto  ^verkoting  life  !  Drink  this  in  remem. 
bmue  thst  Christ's  blood  wtm  shed  for  thee, 
and  tw  thndd'uL 

Ifthtooofecntedbmdarirtneteallipftttbdbivftn 
|UT0  oanununkated,  the  Prieit  U  tooonncratc 


eordingto  the  form  before  ureecilbeJ :  beginning  at  [< 
tnUmr  ChtlK  ta  the  nn*  night,  ate.'}  IbrthebleM 
or  thebrad*  and  CLUwwIm  aOet  mppar.  Aa^  •» 


_      _.the 

blevtaigof^cuii."  "" 

Wta«n  all  haTc  oammimioatad,  tiw  BOnltter  than  ra. 
turn  to  the  hotd^  taUe,  and  lofcrfotljrplaea  upon  It 

what  remaincth  of  the  ooDwcratad  

the  mne  with  a  fldr  Unen  doth. 

ThanihaU  the  Priert  my  the  LotdH  Fkaycr,  tfaepeo. 
pit  npeating  after  him  every  pcdtkMB. 

Oum  Fsdier  whidiertln  heeren ;  Hallowed 
be  ^y  name.  Thy  kingdom  oome.  Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth,  at  it  is  in  heaTen.  Oive  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  foigiTe  ns  our 
tieipawes,  as  we  foigive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  ns  not  into  temptation ; 
but  deUrer  us  fromeviL  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  etvt 
and  ever*    ^fMsii* 

Alter  thia  than  be  Mid  aa  fcOowelh : 

O  LoftB  and  hearenly  Father,  we  thy  hum- 
ble serrants  entirety  desire  thy  fatherly  good- 
ness merdfuUy  to  accept  ^is  our  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiWng ;  most  humMy  be- 
seeching thee  to  grant,  that  by  the  merits  and 
death  of  thv  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  we  and  all  thy  whole  church 
may  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  and  all  other 
benefits  of  his  passion.  And  here  we  offer  and 
present  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  ourselres,  our  souls 
and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  live- 
It  sacrifice  unto  thee;  humbly be8e«:hing  thee, 
tiiat  an  we  who  are  partakers  of  this  holy  com- 
munion, may  be  fulfilled  with  Uiy  grace  and 
lieaTenly  benediction.  And  although  we  be  un^ 
worthy,  through  our  manifold  sins,  to  offer  un- 
to thee  anysai^oe;3ret  we  beseech  thee  to  ac- 
cept this  our  bounden  duty  and  service ;  not 
weighing  our  merits,  but  pardoning  our  offen- 
eei,  thrmigh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  by  whom, 
and  with  whom,in  the  unity  of  the  HolyOhost, 
an  honour  and  glory  be  unto  thee,  O  Father 
Almighty,  world  without  end.    Amen, 

OrthU: 

Almiobtt  and  everlasting  Ood,  we  most 
heartily  thank  Uiee,  for  that  thou  dost  vouch- 
safo  to  feed  us,  who  have  duly  received  these 
holy  mysteries,  with  the  spiritual  food  of  the 
most  precious  body  and  blood  of  thy  Son  our 
Saviour  Jeens  Christ ;  and  dost  assure  us  there- 
by of  thy  favour  and  goodness  towards  us ;  and 
that  we  are  veiy  members  inoonorate  in  the 
mystical  body  of  thy  Son,  which  is  the  blessed 
company  of  all  faithful  people  ;  and  are  also 
Mn  thnwgb  hope  of  thy  everlasting  kingdom, 


by  the  merits  of  the  i  

passionofthv  dear  Son.  And  we  aoat  ban. 
Uy  beseech  thee,  O  heavenly  Father,  eo  to  as- 
sist us  with  thy  grace,  that  we  may  oontinne 
in  that  holy  fdlowship,  and  do  all  snd&  good 
works  as  thou  hast  prepared  for  us  to  walk  in, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  to  whoas, 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ohoet,  be  all  honour 
and  glory,  world  without  end.    Am 


Then  ahall  be  aaid  or  aanc : 

Olo&t  be  to  Ood  on  high,  and  in  earth 

peace,  good  will  towards  men.  Wepraisethee, 

we  Uess  thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify 

thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee,  for  thy  great  glo- 

2,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Fa- 
er  Almighty. 

O  Lord,  the  only^begotten  Son  Jesns  Christ; 
O  Lord  Ood,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Fk. 
ther,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  woiU, 
have  mercy  upon  us :  thou  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  worid,  have  mercy  upon  us : 
thou  that  tiJcest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
receive  our  prayer  :  thou  that  sittest  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy  up- 
on  ust 

For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only  art  the 
Lord ;  thou  only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  art  most  bi^  in  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.    Amm. 

ThcnthePrleftor]MM»(iniebtpnittl»)dMdilstttn 
deparnliththia  blearing: 

Ths  peace  of  God,  which  passath  aflua. 
dentanding,  keep  jour  hearts  and  minds  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  his  Sen 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  the  blessing  of 
God  Ahnighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  among  you,  and  icmaia  with 
you  always.    Amen, 


PROPER  COLLECTS 

THAT  MAT  BE  U8SD  WITH  AXT  OP  THE 
PAATXaS  FOR  THE  SICK* 

Let  thy  merciful  ears,  O  Lord,  be  open  to 
the  prayers  of  thy  humble  servants ;  and,  that 
we  may  obtain  our  petitions,  make  us  to  adc 
such  things  as  shall  please  diee,  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord. 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death :  of 
whom  may  we  sedL  for  snooour,  but  of  thee,  O 
Lord,  who  for  our  sins  are  justly  displeased  f 
Yet,  O  Lord  God  most  holy,  O  Lord  most 
mighty,  O  holy  and  most  mercifol  Saviour,  de- 
liver 'US  not  into  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal 
death.  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  the  seorett  of 
our  heart ;  shut  not  thy  merciful  ears  to  our 
prayers;  but  spare  ns.  Lord  most  holy,  O  God 
moat  mighty,  O  holy  and  metdful  Savionr, 
thou  most  worthy  Judge  Eternal,  snUbr  us 
not  at  the  hst  hour,  fior  any  paittiof  dei(th)  to 
fallfromthee.    -4ai«|.bvLj005l^ 


oogle 


IN  VISITING  THE  SICK. 


««7 


O  MXmcirvx.  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jems  Christ,  who  is  the  resiirrection  and  the 
life,  wehcseechthee  to  raise  ns  from  the  death 
of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness,  that,  at  the 
general  resurrection  in  the  last  day,  we  may 
he  found  aooeptaUe  in  thy  sight,  and  may  have 
oar  perfect  consnmmation  and  hliss,  both  in 
body  and  soul,  in  thy  eternal  glory ;  through 
Jttaa  Christ  oar  Lord. 

Gkavt,  we  heseech  thee.  Almighty  God, 

that  we,  who  for  our  evil  deeds  do  worthily  do- 

senre  to  be  punished,  by  the  comfort  of  thy 

^      grace  may  mercifully  be  relieved,  through  our 

Lord  and*  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

O  MOST  mighty  God,  and  merciful  Father, 
who  hast  compassion  upon  all  men,  and  hatest 
nothing  that  thou  hast  made,  who  woiildest 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  should 
rather  turn  from  his  sin,  and  be  saved ;  mer- 
dfuDy  forgive  us  our  trespasses :  relieve  and 
eooifort  ns,  who  are  grieved  and  wearied  with 
the  Irarden  of  our  nns.  Thy  property  is  al- 
ways to  have  mercy ;  to  thee  only  it  apper- 
taineth  to  forgive  sins :  Spare  us,  therefore, 
good  Lord,  spare  us  whom  thou  hast  redeemed. 
£nter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servants, 
who  an  vile  earth,  and  miserable  sinners ;  but 
■o  turn  thine  anger  from  us,  who  meekly  ac- 
loMnrledge  our  vfleness,  and  truly  repent  us  of 
oar  faults,  and  so  make  baste  to  help  us  in  this 
wmld,  that  we  may  ever  iTve  with  thee  in  the 
world  to  oame;  timmgh  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

O  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
mimkind,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  that  thou  wouldest  be 
ideased  to  make  thy  ways  known  unto  them, 
thy  saving  health  among  aD  nations.  More 
cspedaOy  we  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the 
Catholic  churdi,  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and 
governed  by  thy  good  Spirit,  that  aH,  who  pro- 
ISbbs  and  call  themselves  Christians^  may  be  led 
into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in 
unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
righteousness  of  life.  Finally,  we  commend  to 
thy  fatherly  goodness  all  those  who  are  any 
ways  afHicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate  (espe- 
ciaUy  him  for  whom  oiu-  prayers  are  desired ;) 
tiiat  it  may  please  thee  to  comfort  and  relieve 
them  according  to  theirseveral  necessities,  giv- 
ing  them  patience  under  their  sufferings,  and 
m  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  afflictions,  and 
this  we  beg  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake. 

Almiohtt  and  everlasting  God,  who  art 
always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray, 
aj:d  art  wont  to  give  more  than  either  we  de- 
sire or  deserve ;  pour  down  upon  us  the  abun- 
dtace  of  thy  mercy,  forgiving  us  those  things 
whereof  our  oonsdenoe  is  afraid,  and  giving  us 
these  IfOod  thisagk  which  we  are  not  worthy  to' 


ask,  but  through  the  meriti  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

O  GoDf  merciful  Father,  that  despisest  not 
the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire 
of  such  as  be  sorrowful ;  merrifully  assist  our 
prayers  that  we  make  before  thee  in  aH  oar 
troubles  and  adversities  whensoever  they  op- 
press us ;  and  gradoudy  hear  us,  that  those 
evils  which  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  devil  or 
man  woiiceth  i^gidnst  ns  be  brought  to  nought, 
and  by  the  providence  of  thy  goodness  Siey 
may  be  dispersed;  tiiat  we  tny  servants,  be- 
ing  hurt  by  no  peraecationf<or  afflictions,)  may 
evermore  give  thanks  onto  thee  in  thy  h<^ 
ehofch ;  through  Jesos  Christ  oar  Lord. 

Wx  beseech  thee,  O  Father,  merdftifly  to 
look  upon  our  infirmities,  and  for  the  glory  of 
thy  name  turn  fmm  ns  aU  those  evils  that  we 
most  righteously  have  deserved ;  and  grant 
that  in  aU  our  troubles  we  may  pot  our  whole 
trust  and  confidence  in  thy  mercy,  and  ever- 
more serve  thee  in  holiness  and  pureness  of 
living,  to  thy  honour  and  glory ;  through  our 
only  mediator  and  advocate,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

Almighty  and  everlastingGod,  who  of  thy 
tender  love  to  mankind  hast  sent  diy  Son  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Uf  take  upon  him  our 
flesh,  and  to  sutfer  death  upon  the  cross,  that 
all  mankind  should  follow  the  example  of  his 
great  humility ;  mercifully  grant,  that  we  may 
both  follow  Uie  example  of  his  patience,  and 
also  be  made  partakers  of  his  resurrection; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
who  knowest  our  necessities  before  we  ask,  and 
our  ignorance  in  asking,  we  beseech  thee  to 
have  compassion  upon  our  infirmities;  and 
those  things  which  for  our  unworthiness  we 
dare  not,  and  for  our  blindness  we  cannot  auk, 
vouchsafe  to  give  us  for  the  worthiness  of  thy 
Son,  Jesus  Chnsi  our  Lord.   Amgru 


PRATEBfl  FOR  THE  SICK. 
A  gmural  Pnyerfir  the  AcoepknifOe  ^ear 

(Fkcss  Bhtfwp  Aadiswa) 

O  LoliD,  it  is  a  great  presumption  that  one 
sinner  should  dare  to  commend  another  to  thy 
Divine  Majesty.  And  who  would  not  fear  to 
undertake  it  ?  But  thy  commandment  it  is, 
^'  That  we  should  pray  for  the  sick  members 
of  thy  church,  and  mourn  with  them  that 
mourn  :*'  and  thou  hast  promised  that  our 
prayen  thus  made,  thouJiEJIt  ruceiye.    And 
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now  behdd,  O  Lord,  we  that  are  no  way  meet, 
Imt  unworthy,  utterly  unworthy,  to  a«k  for 
aught  for  ourselves,  charity  and  oompassion  so 
binding  us,  are  enforced  to  become  suitors  to 
thee  for  others,  even  for  this  thy  servant,  now 
afflicted  by  thee.  Of  thee  we  hope ;  of  thee 
we  desire ;  to  thee  we  pray,  in  the  most  meek 
and  humble  manner,  and  even  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts.  O  Lord,  that  which  thou 
mightest  justly  deny  to  our  unworthiness,  deny 
not,  we  beseech  Uiee,  to  thine  own  gracious 
goodness.  O  Lord,  forgive  us  our  sins ;  O 
Lord  forgive  us  our  sins,  our  great  and  grie- 
vous sins,  oft  and  many  times  committed,  long 
and  many  years  continued ;  so  that  we  may  be 
meet  to  pray  for  others,  and  our  prayers  be 
made  unto,  thee  in  an  acceptable  Xxnub, 

Oradonsly  look  upon  our  aiBictiaiis. 

Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 

Mercifully  forgive  the  sins  of  thy  people. 

Favourably  with  mercy  hear  our  prayers. 

Both  now  and  ever  vouchsafe  to  hear  us,  O 
Christ. 

Graciously  hear  us,  O  Christ;  graciously 
hear  us,  O  Lord  Christ    Amen> 


Pariwukur  Frayenfor  the  tkk. 
(FtomBiahopPatxick.) 

O  MOST  gracious  Ood,  who  by  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  hast  united  us  all  in  one  body, 
that  we  should  love  one  another,  and  if  one 
member  suffers,  all  the  members  should  suffer 
with  it ;  we  humbly  implore  thy  tender  mer- 
des  towards  this  thy  servant,  of  whose  afflicted 
condition  we  desire  to  have  a  compassionate 
sense  and  feeling. 

Look  graciously  upon  hkm^  O  Lord,  and  visit 
Aim  with  thy  salvation.  Vouchsafe  Mm  such 
consolations  from  above,  as  we  should  desire 
for  oursdves,  were  we  in  hit  extremity.  Give 
him  a  true  penitent  heart  for  all  the  offences 
that  he  hath  at  any  time  committed :  together 
with  a  lively  faith  in  thy  Son  Jesus,  who  came 
into  the  world  to  save  smners.  Give  him  the 
comfort  of  a  holy  hope,  that  thou  aoceptest  kke 
repentance,  and  faithiful  devotion  to  thee.  Sup- 
pont  him  by  this  hope  under  all  hie  pain,  and 
enable  Aim  patiently  to  submit  to  thy  fadierly 
correction.  Send  Aim  help  now  in  time  of  need, 
both  for  Atf  soul  and  for  hie  body.  Bless  the 
means  for  Aitreoovery ;  and,  if  it  be  thy  good 
pleasure,  restore  Aim  speedily  to  Ait  former 
health,  and  inspire  Aim  with  a  serious  resolu- 
tion to  serve  thee  more  zealously  all  hie  days. 

Or  if  thou  hast  otherwise  resolved  in  thy 
wise  counsels,  deliver  Aim  from  the  fear  of 
death,  assist  Aim  in  Ait  last  agony,  give  Aim  an 
•easy  and  cheerful  passage  out  of  this  life,  and 
tend  thy  holy  angels  to  conduct  Aim  into  rest 
and  peace  with  our  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  same 
Jeans  CSurist's  sake.    Am«n, 


(Fhmi  BUhop  Tqrlor.) 
L 
Almigbtt  God,  Father  of  mercieB,  iht 
God  of  peace  and  comfort,  of  restand  pardofi^ 
we  thy  servants,  in  duty  to  thee,  and  diarity 
to  our  ^ro^Atfr,  humbly  beg  mercy  of  thee  for 
Aim,  to  descend  upon  Ai«  body  and  Ai«  souL 
We  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  prayiiq^ 
thee  to  pardon  the  sins  of  this  thy  servant,' and 
to  bury  them  in  the  grave  of  Him  that  died  for 
us,  that  they  may  never  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  Aim,  nor  bring  Aim,  in  tbeday  ot  trial, 
to  shame  and  confusion  of  face.    Amet^ 

n. 

GiTE  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  patienoe  in  hU 
sorrows,  comfort  In  Ats  sickness,  and  restore 
Aim  to  health,  if  it  seem  good  to  thesi  And, 
however  thou  shalt  determine  concerning  Aim, 
yet  make  Me  repentance  perfect,  and  Ait  fidth 
strong,  and  Att  hope  steadfast,  and  Ait  passage 
safe ;  that  when  thou  shalt  olU  Ait  soul  fxm. 
the  body,  it  may  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  sons 
of  God,  and  the  bosom  of  blessedness,  and  be 
with  the  holy  Jesus.    Amau 

IIL 
O  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  the  necessities, 
and  all  the  infirmities  of  thy  servant :  fortily 
Ait  soul  with  spiritual  joys,  and  perfect  reaigna. 
tion ;  and  take  from  Aim  all  inordinate  affec- 
tions to  this  world ;  and  enlaxge  his  heart  with 
desires  of  being  with  thee,  in  thy  heavenly 
kingdom. 

IV. 

Lord,  let  not  any  pain  or  passion  4»ffwiin- 
pose  the  order  of  Ait  thoughts,  or  Ait  duty ; 
and  lay  no  more  upon  thy  servant  than  thon 
wilt  make  Aim  able  to  bear;  and  together  with 
the  temptation,  do  thou  provide  a  way  to  es- 
cape;  evenby  the  mercies  of  a  longer  and  more 
holy  life,  or  by  the  mercies  of  a  blessed  death ; 
even  as  it  pleaseth  thee,  O  Lord,  so  let  it  ba^ 
Amieti* 


Lord,  let  the  tenderness  of  Ait  conacience 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  call  to  mind  Ait  sini| 
that  they  may  be  confessed  and  repiented  of; 
and  let  thy  powerful  grace  remove  froni  Ait 
soul  every  root  of  bitterness ;  and  in  the  union 
of  the  holy  Jesus,  and  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
in  the  communion  of  all  the  saints,  let  Ait  soul 
be  presented  to  thee  blameless,  and  entirdy  par- 
doned, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  AmeeL 

A  larger  Form  qf  Frayerjar  ihs  SkL 

(From  BIAop  FMridu) 

O  Lord,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  who  gir- 

est  us  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things,  and  hast 

not  thought  a  crown  of  ererlasting  U^  too 
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moc^  to  -pnaAw  us,  we  bdlere  that  thou  wilt 
not  deny  txs  what  is  needful  and  fit  for  us,  both 
for  our  souls  and  our  bodies,  in  our  passage 
throngh  thb  world,  to  that  of  honour,  glory, 
and  hnmortality.  In  this  confidence,  we  more 
particulariy  lecommend  this  thy  sick  servant 
to  thy  infinite  and  most  compassionate  mercy. 
Settle  in  M9  soul  a  steadfast  faith,  that  thou 
doBt  not  willingly  grieve  the  children  of  men, 
Imt  intendest  good  to  Aim  by  this  thy  fetherly 
correction.  And  now  since  all  other  pleasures 
and   enjoyments  fail  Aim,  represent  thyself 
more  effectually  unto  Win,  as  the  only  support 
and  atay  of  his  hope,  and  rock  of  salvation — 
Wbeieinsoever  he  hath  neglected  thee,or  com- 
mitted any  offence  against  thee,  make  Mm 
deeply  lennble  of  it,  and  heartily  sorrowful  for 
aU  his  transgressions.  And  as  he  earnestly  de- 
sires pardon  and  forgiveness  of  thee,  so  work 
in  him  a  serious  resolution  to  live  more  circum- 
spectly and  righteously  for  the  time  to  come. 
Assist  him  graciously,  O  Lord,  that  he  may 
give  a  proof  of  hU  sincere  intentions  hereafter 
to  submit  hkntelf  in  all  things  to  thy  will,by  his 
patient  submission  to  thy  fatherly  correction. 
O,  that  he  may  so  quietly,  so  meekly,  so  hum- 
bly, and  cheerfully  resign  hie  wiU  unto  thee, 
to  suffer  what  thou  inflictest,  that  he  may  be 
the  more  disposed  to  do  readily  whatsoever 
thou  oommandest.    For  which  end,  make  Aim 
thoroogfaly  apprehensive  of  thy  sovereign  pow- 
er aod  authority  over  all  creatures.    Possess 
Mm  with  a  great  reverence  of  thy  wisdom  and 
joatioe,  with  an  entire  confidence  in  thy  good- 
ness and  love,  with  a  thankful  remembrance 
of  all  thy  past  merdes  to  Aim,  that  so  he  may 
the  better  endure  what  thou  layest  upon  Aim 
at  pivsent,  and  may  ever  follow  thy  directions, 
and  submit  to  thy  orders,  and  delight  to  do 
thy  win,  O  God. 

Bless  the  remedies  which  are  used  for  re- 
storing Aim  to  At«  former  health,  that  Atf  may 
Hve  to  perform  Ail  duty  with  greater  care ;  or, 
if  thou  hast  otherwise  appointed,  accept  gra- 
oioasly  of  At«  purposes  of  amendment,  and  dis- 
pose Am  to  return  back  his  spirit  willingly  un- 
to thee  who  gavest  it ;  and  with  great  humi- 
lity and  deep  sense  of  Atr  own  undeservings,  to 
espect  thy  meivy  declared  in  Christ  Jesus.  Fix 
Aw  mind  steadfastly  upon  him,  who  hath  led 
the  way  through  the  gttiv  unto  heaven,  that 
he  may  not  be  aiWghted  with  the  approaches 
of  death,  but,  boking  beyond  it  to  that  high 
and  hdv  place,  where  the  hord  Jesus  is,  may 
xejoioe  m  hope  of  eternal  gkny. 

And  grant  that  every  one  of  us,  m  our  best 
state  of  health,  may  consider  perpetually  how 
fnil  and  weak  we  are ;  that  so  we  may  not 
abuse  oorsdves  by  an  intemperate  use  of  any 
fmi«|<J  pleasures,  nor  load  our  minds  with  the 
eans  of  this  life,  nor  SDsnd  our  days  in  a 
▼ain  piuioit  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  this 
world  I  bat  may  pass  all  the  time  of  our  so. 
jooning  here,  in  fear ;  and  may  live  so  right- 
eoasly  and  soberly  in  this  present  world,  as  I 


becomes  those  who  expect  shortly  to  give  an 
account  to  thee,  who  wilt  judge  all  men  ac- 
cording to  their  works.  Hear  us,  O  Lord, 
we  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  through  Christ 
Jesus,  our  merciful  and  compassionate  Re- 
deemer.    Amen 

Assist  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  in  these  our 
supplications  and  prayers,  and  dispose  the  way 
of  thy  servants  towards  the  attainment  of  ev- 
erlasting  salvation  ;  that  among  all  the  chan- 
ges and  chances  of  this  mortal  Vife^  they  may 
ever  be  defended  by  thy  most  gracious  and 
ready  help ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Jimeiu 


(From  Doctor  Hsmmond.) 

O  LoBD,  bless,  keep,  and  defend  this  thy 
servant  with  thy  heavenly  grace  and  benedic- 
tion, that  As  may  continue  ibine  for  ever,,  and 
daily  increase  in  thy  Holy  Spirit  more  and 
more,  until  Ae  comes  to  thy  everlasting  king- 
dom. 

Let  thy  mighty  hand  and  ont-stretebed  arm, 
O  Lord,  be  ever  his  defence ;  thy  mercy  and 
loving-kindness  in  Jesus  Christ  thy  dear  son, 
his  salvation ;  thy  true  and  holy  word,  Ai<  in- 
struction ;  thy  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  Ai«  com- 
fort and  coiisolatlon,  both  now  and  at  the  hour 
of  death. 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  through  the  bkxid  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  make  yon  perfect  in 
every  good  worii  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you 
that  which  is  weU-pleasing  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever*.    Amenm 


PROPER  PSALMS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

L 

O  Loud,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  indigna- 
tion :  neither  chasten  me  in  thy  displeasure. 
Psaim  vi.  1. 

2.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am 
weak :  O  Ijord,  heal  me,  for  my  bones  are  vex- 
ed.   P«oAnvi.  2. 

3.  My  soul  alto  is  sore  troubled :  but.  Lord, 
how  long  wilt  thou  punish  me  ?  Psalm  vi.  3 

4.  Thine  arrowt  stick  fast  in  me  :  and  thy 
hand  presseth  irte  tore.    Psalm  xxxviiL  2. 

6.  There  is  no  health  in  my  flesh,  because 
of  thy  displeasure  :  neither  is  there  any  rest 
in  my  bones,  by  reason  of  my  sin.  Psalm 
xxxviii.  3.  

6.  For  my  wickednesses  are  gone  over  my 
head,  and  are  like  a  wre  burden  too  heavy  for 
me  to  bear.    Psalm  xxxviii  4. 

7.  I  am  feeble  and  sorrsmitten :  I  have  roar- 
ed for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart.  Psalm 
xxxviii.  n. 
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&  Mybewtp«ot9tK,myatxeQs^h«tIiiivl* 
•d  me,  and  the  ligbt  of  mine  eyes  it  gone  from 
me.     PtaUn  xzzviiL  10. 

9.  Therefore  is  my  vpirit  vexed  within  me ; 
my  heart  within  me  is  detoUte.  Psalm  cxliiL  4. 

10.  Turn  thee,  O  Lord,  and  deliver  my 
ionl :  O  save  me  for  thy  merdei'  nke.  Psabn 

11.  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  in  the  time 
of  my  trouble :  incline  thine  ears  unto  me  when 
I  call ;  O,  hear  me,  and  that  right  soon.  Psalm 
cii.  2. 

12.  For  my  days  are  eonsumed  away  tike 
amoke :  my  heart  is  smitten  down  and  wither- 
ed like  grass.    Psaim  dL  3,  4. 

IS.  And  that  because  of  thine  indignation 
and  wrath :  for  thou  hast  Ufted  aa  up,  and 
oast  me  down.    Psalm  m.  10. 

14.  But  I  said,  O  my  Ood,  take  me  not 
away  in  the  midst  of  my  age ;  fonake  me  not 
when  my  strength  iaileth  me.  Psalm  cii.  24. 

15.  Wherefore  in  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put 
my  trust :  let  ma  never  be  put  to  confusion. 
FMlfiihcd.L 

11. 


Hats  meray  npon  me,  O  God,  after  thy 

great  goodness :  aooordipg  to  the  multitude  of 
thy  mercies,  do  away  mine  oflbnoes. 

2.  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity: 
and  deanse  me  from  my  sin. 

3.  For  I  acknowledge  my  lanltt :  and  my 
sin  is  ever  before  me. 

4.  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done 
this  evil  in  thy  si^t :  that  thou  mighteit  be 
justified  in  thy  saying,  and  dear  when  thou  art 
Judged. 

5.  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness,  and 
in  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me. 

6.  But,  lo,  thou  requirest  truth  in  the  in- 
ward parts :  and  thou  shalt  make  me  to  un- 
derstand wisdom  secretly. 

7'  Thou  shalt  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I 
shall  be  dean :  thou  uialt  wash  me,  and  I  shall 
be  whiter  than  snow. 

8.  Thou  shalt  make  me  hear  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness :  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  bz^oken 
may  rejoice. 

9.  Turn  thy  face  from  my  dns;  and  put 
out  all  my  misdeeds. 

10.  Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Ood:  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 

]  1.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence : 
and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me. 

12. 0,  give  me  the  comfort  of  thyhdp  again; 
and  stablish  me  with  thy  free  Spirit. 

13.  Then  shall  I  teach  thy  ways  onto  the 
wicked:  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto 


thee. 


IIL 


Hs  Aft  my  prayer,  O  Ix>rd,  and  consider  my 
desire :  hes^ken  unto  me  for  thy  truth  and 
righteousness*  sake.  Psalm  czliil  1 


^  And  enter  not  Into  Jutenant  whK  ihy 
servant :  for  in  thy  sight  shau  no  nan  liviiy 
be  justified.  P#a/mcxiitL  2. 

3.  The  sacrifice  of  Ood  is  a trouhled spirit: 
a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  Ood,  thou  wflt 
not  despise.  Pja/m  li.  17* 

4.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  my  desire :  and 
my  groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee  Paolsi 
zzzviii.  9- 

6.  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee :  mj 
soul  gaspeth  untothee,  as  a  thirsty  land.  Psaba 
cxliiL  6. 

6.  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my 
spirit  wazeth  faint:  hide  not  thy  fisoe  from  me, 
lest  I  be  like  unto  them  that  go  down  into  the 
pit.  Psalm  czliiL  7* 

7.  Haste  thee  to  hdp  me,  O  Lord  Ood  of  my 
salvation.  Psalm  xzxviii  22. 

8.  For  thou  art  a  place  to  hide  me  in :  thou 
shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble :  thou  shalt 
compass  me  about  with  songs  of  deHreranoe. 
Psalm  laaiL  8. 

9.  Lito  thine  hands  I  commend  my  spirit : 
for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  0  Lord  Ood  of 
truth.  Psalm  xxzL  5. 

Olory  be  to  the  Father,  &c 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  && 

A  DeelanUUm  <f  Fofgivemgss, 

(FhsB  Blihop  Corfni.) 

I  DO  most  humUy  dense  all,  and  every  one 
whom  I  have  offended,  that  th^  would  vouch* 
safe  to  forgive  me :  and  I  do  fredy  and  hearti- 
ly forgive  all  the  world,  whereinaoever  any 
hath  tended  me,  or  done  me  any  manner  of 
iigury  whatsoever,  even  as  I  desire  to  be  for- 
given of  Ood,  and  to  be  absolved  frommysinii 
for  the  merits  of  my  blessed  F 


OCCASI014AL  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  fflCK. 

A  Prajferfir  a  Person  m  ih»  Begfummg  ^Us 
Sidnt€s$9 

CFiromBidiopTirkc) 
O  Almighty  Ood,  mereifiil  and  gracbos, 
who  in  thy  justice  didst  send  sorrow  and  tears, 
sickness  sind  death,  into  the  world,  as  a  pan- 
ishment  for  man's  sine,  and  hast  eomprdiend* 
ed  an  under  sin,  and  this  sad  covenant  of  suf- 
ferings,— ^not  to  destroy  us,  but  that  thoa 
mightes^  hare  mercy  upon  all,  making  thy 
justice  to  minister  to  mercy,  Mhatt  afBfctions 
to  an  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  as  thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  tum  the  sins  of  thia  thy  ssr* 
vant  into  sickness,  so  tun,  we  beseech  tfaei^ 
ku  sickness  to  the  advantage  of  hoKnen  and 
religiaa,  of  mercy  and  pardon,  of  faith  and 
hope,  of  grace  smd  gkvy.  Thou  hast  now 
called  him  to  suffer.  Lend,  rdiave  kit  samw 
and  support  his  spirit,  direot  his  dMn^taand 
sanctify  A<t  Bickn«S|  that  1^  pnnJslynt  etf 
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Ait  riAB^b»t0  Mm  A  tduMl  of  TivtoiL  M«k» 
kirn  bahaTe  as  a  fan  under  diad]diiie,  hmnUy 
and  ohetfaodT,  avonljr  and  paftiniay,  that  hs 
auif  ba  broos^t  by  this  maaiis  neanr  to  thee ; 
that  if  Ae  flfaaO  raoover  Ait  fomar  health,  Ac 
may  ratom  tothe  worid  with  graater  strength 
«£  spirit,  to  nm  a  new  raoa  of  atrietar  holinasa, 
ud  mora  savara  religion ;  or  if  Ae  shall  pass 
hanoa  through  the  gates  of  death,  he  may  ra- 
|oioa  in  the  hope  of  being  admittad  into  that 
liearaily  society,  in  which  all  thy  saints  and 
aerrants  shall  be  comprehended  to  eternal  ages. 
Grant  this,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our  bless- 
ed Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


A  Ptoferfor  Thanl^frdneMt  to  SUkmeee. 

O  OoD,  wonderful  both  in  thy  merpiei  and 
judgements,  grant  that  the  sense  of  thy  ser< 
Tant*B  present  afBictions  may  not  cause  AJm  to 
fnget  thy  former  merdes,  which  thou  hast 
bestowed  upon  Aim  s  O,  therefore,  let  the  re- 
membrance of  those  many  and  great  blessings 
that  he  hath  so  bng  enjoyed  at  thy  hand,  be 
BOW  the  proper  motives  and  inoenuves  to  the 
virtues  of  patience  and  humility,  causing  Aim 
<:heerfully  to  resign  himself  to  Uiy  blessed  will 
under  all  the  dispensations  of  thy  providence, 
tboo^  ever  so  hard ;  and  patiently  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  thy  loving-kindness  in  Jesus, 
which  is  better  than  life.    Amen. 

A  Pfoferftr  a BkedngonUie Meane medfor 
Q  tUc  I^eteon^e  Reooeery. 
\Ynm  Mr.  KatttewdL) 
O  6BACIOU8  Lord,  by  whose  word  man 
fives,  and  not  by  any  human  means  alone ;  di- 
TBct,  we  pray  thee,  the  counsds  of  those  who 
pveseribe  to  this  thy  servant,  and  prosper  the 
medicines  whidi  are  used  to  procure  Aim  ease 
and  strength,  but  let  not  Ait  confidence  in  them 
leasen  any  thing  of  Ait  dependence  on  thee, 
Imt  make  Aim  sensible  that  every  good  gilt  is 
finom  thee,'  and  that  it  is  thou  that  givest  us 
help  in  time  of  need.  To  whom,  therefore, 
bat  to  thee,  should  we  ilee  in  the  day  of  our 
▼iaitation  ?  since  it  is  thy  blessing  only  that 
maketh  the  means  we  use  effSwtual;  and, 
liowever  vain  the  use  of  them  is  without  thee, 
if  thou  Uddest  Aem,  the  things  or  accidenu 
which  we  do  not  think  of,  or  regard,  shallre- 
cover  ns.  O,  therefore,  as  their  part,  who  ad- 
minister to  Aim,  is  the  care,  so  let  thine^  O 
God,  be  the  blessing,  and  Ais  Uie  comfort :  and 
aa  he  regards  them  as  thy  instruments,  so  let 
Asm  own  thee  for  the  Author  of  hie  merdes, 
■ad  to  thee  give  thanks,  and  pay  At*  vows  and 
■ervioes;  through  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesua 
<%zisc    Amen, 

A  /Vajiw^w*  a  sMr  ^(^rssfi,  when  fhem  oppeeen 
tome  Hope  qf  Reemfery. 

(lYomBlihopPMikk.) 
Wx  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
■aA  earthy  that  thou  hast  heard  our  pnyan 


IN  VISITING  TH£  SICK.  tfX 

tor  thine  aifllolad  servant,  and  eivan  Aim  tome 
raqdte  and  hopes  of  xeoovery  ham  this  great 
illness.  Blessed  be  thy  goodness,  that  A^hath 
not  made  Aif  bed  in  the  dust,  but  is  likely  to 
continue  still  amongst  us,  in  the  land  of  the  li- 
ving.  Blessed  be  thy  goodness  for  so  great  (and 
lately  unespected)  mercy  to  Ainb 

And,  O  thou  Preserver  of  man  !  who  hast 
begun  to  revive  and  quicken  Aim  again ;  go  on 
to  perfisct  Ait  cure,  and  forsake  not  the  work 
of  thy  own  hands.  Bepair  all  the  decays  in 
Aif  outward  man,  that  Ais  mind  may  also  »• 
oovar  itt  former  strength,  te  praise  and  Uesa 
tky  goodness  to  Aim. 

And  visit  Aisi,  in  the  meantime,  with  thv 
heavenly  consolation  from  abova  Fill  Aim  with 
comfortable  thoughtt  of  thy  love,  and  of  the 
tender  compassionate  care  which  our  Lord  Je- 
sus takesof  all  his  afflicted  servants.  Endue  Aim 
still  with  more  patient  subnussion  to  thy  wiU, 
and  enable  Aim  both  quietly  to  wait  upon  thae, 
till  thou  hast  finished  Aif  recovery,  and  also  to 
continue  steadfastly  resolved  to  serve  thee  mora 
faithfully  with  Atf  restored  strength,  throogh 
Jesus  Christ  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeem, 
er.    Amen, 


Another^  in  Beha^qf  ^  aick  Penon,  when  he 
finde  any  Abaiemeni  qfhie  Vittemper. 

AccxpT,  O  Lord,  of  the  unfeigned  thanks 
of  thy  servant  for  abating  the  fury  of  Aif  pre* 
sent  distemper,  and  giving  Aim  some  hopes  of 
raising  Aim  up  again  to  praise  thee  in  the  great 
oongregatioiL 

It  is  a  great  mercy,  O  Lord,  and  owing  to 
thy  goodness  only,  that  Aif  senses  are  preser. 
ved  entire,  and  that  Ae  hath  some  respite,  af« 
ter  so  mudi  uneasiness  and  pain,  through  the 
violence  of  Aif  illness. 

O  perfect,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  what  thou 
hast  begun  in  Aiai,  and  say  to  the  distemper, 
"It  is  enough." 

Teach  Aim  hence,  to  look  np  to  diea  oontU 
niially,  as  the  rock  of  Aif  salvation,  wh«DCe 
only  A«  is  to  expect  comfbrt  and  support:  and 
give  Aim  grace  uwayt  to  make  such  aright  use 
of  thy  favours,  that  A#may  daily  find  Aimje{/ 
surrounded  by  the  light  of  thy  oountenance,  and 
enjov  the  blessings  St  thy  heavenly  benedictioa 
in  aU  Aif  ways,  whether  in  adversity  or  pros- 
perity,  in  stduieM  or  in  health.  Even  so^ 
blessed  Lord,  continue  to  assist,  strengthen, 
ooaifbrt,and  blen  Aim,  both  now  and  for  ever* 
mora,  throof^  Jesua  Christ  onr  Lord. 

A  Prayer  fir  one  who  it  demgeroudy  UL 

O  Almiobtt  God, "  gracious,  and  merd* 
fnl,  and  long-sniforing,  n^ose  compassions  lUI 
not  ;**  look  down,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  the 
low  and  distressed  state  of  thy  servant,  now 
lying  in  the  extremity  of  skluiess.  The  hard- 
er  Aif  illnew  presses  upon  Aim,  the  louder  does 
it  call  upon  thee  for  help.  O  be  nivdfU  there- 
Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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fore  unto  Aim,  aooording  to  the  neoessity  of 
Ai*.  Gate,  and  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy 
tender  mercies  in  Jesus  Christ.  Rebuke  the 
distemper,  that  it  prevail  not  over  him  to  death ; 
but  turn  its  malevolent  aspect  into  a  joyous 
expectation  of  life.  In  as  great  danger  as  he 
is,  yet  if  thou  wilt,  O  Lord,  we  know  thou 
canst  make  him  whole ;  if  thou  speakest  the 
word,  it  shall  he  done.  In  submission,  there, 
fore,  to  thy  most  wise  and  good  dispood  of  all 
things,  we  beg  this  mercy  at  thy  hands,  that 
thou  woiildest  let  "  this"  bitter  '*  cup  pass 
away"  from  thy  servant,  and  cauM  "  a  way 
for"  Atm  «*to  escape"  out  of  this  dangerous 
condiUon.  O  spare  Aim  a  little,  and  Ai«  soul 
thaUHve.'*    Amen. 

Aprt^ferfir  a  siofr  Perton  when  Sicknett  cw- 
iinwilonff  upon  him. 


THE  CLERGYMAiVS  C05IPAN10N 


and  send  his  Holy  Spirit  t»he  kig  oonforter 
and  his  good  angels  to  be  Att  guarfiana,  and 
direct  those  who  are  to  advise  and  prewaibe 
the  means  of  hit  restoretion,  and  bring  Atm  to 
praise  thee  again  in  the  assemblies  of  thy  sainu 
upon  earth ;  or  (if  thou  hast  otherwise  dispos- 
ed m  thy  wise  ooonsels)  to  praise  thee  in  the 
great  assembly  of  saints  and  angels  in  heaven; 
tbnragh  Jesus  Christ  our  Loid  and  only  Sa- 
vioor,  to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
be  all  pntse,  love  and  obedience,  woiid  witlu 
out  end.    Amen. 

^'T'  ^J^  Gmar  (/  Patience,  andaeuU^ 
able  Behamourinanck  penonto  Priendt 


(Prom  Bbhop  Patrick.) 
Look  down,  O  Lord,  we  humbly  beseech 
thee,  with  an  eye  of  compassion  on  thy  poor 
dwtresicd  servant,  who  hath  lain  so  long  un- 
der this  severe  affliction ;  and  by  how  mucJi 
the  outward  man  is  decayed  and  brought  low 
by  the  tediousness  of  the  distemper's  oontinu. 
ing  on  Aim,  by  so  much  the  more  do  thou  be 
pleased  to  support  Aim  in  the  inner  man  by 
the  ^cious  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit 
Give  Aim  unfeigned  repentance  for  all  the  er- 
rors <rf  Ait  past  life,  and  steadfast  faith  in  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  a  comfortable  assunince 
of  the  trudi  of  aU  his  precious  promises  a  live- 
ly  hope  of  that  immortal  bliss  \si  which  he 
Sf:E:!ifrj:!?S!?  •^f  •  .trongsense  of  thy 


fatherly  bve  to  Aim,  and  care  over  Aim,  which 
may  make  Aim  heartily  love  thee,  and  entirely 
confide  m  thee,  and  absolutdy  resign  both  soiU 
and  body  to  thy  wise  disposal 

K..?Tv  ^*"iV^*"  ?  nothing  too haM  for  thee; 
but  that  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  bring  Aim  u^ 

lOTgarcontinuaiioe  among  us.  May  it  be  thy 
good  pUasure,  O  most  gnidous  Ood,  stiU  to 
continue  Aim  here;  spare  Aim,  O  Lord,  and 
dehver  Aim  also  speedily  from  this  miser^,  un- 
der  which  Aj  hath  so  long  groaned.  Bl^all 
the  means  that  are  used  for  hu  recovery,  and 
for  Uie  support  of  Ai,  spirits,  and  give  Aim  re- 
freshment  dunng  this  tedious  sickness.  Re. 
lease  Atm  from  Ais  pain,  or  grant  Aim  spme  eaae, 
OTeh»  mcreaseand  strengthen  hie  patiene^ 
«elp  Ami,  m  rememforence  of  thy  past  lovinr. 
kindness,  to  trust  in  thy  goodness  and  mibSt 
^  thy  wisdom,  and  bear  with  an  equal  mind 
e^l^l^T  fit tolay upon  hil;  no  tlTt 
approving  AjMfy  to  thee  in  these  and  all  other 
jntues,  while  thou  triest  Aim  by  so  sore  an  af. 
P^.^i!T  -y  '*  "^^  ^*'  ^^  ^«  holy 

hi^V^^.if^'^^  "^™'«  '^^  recommend 
lSi^  Sf  .*^ir^««»te  kindness  of  our 
l^rd  Jeeua  Omst,  who  we  hope  will  hear  all 

the  pre>^r.  of  Ai.  friend,  for  ASTerery^XS 


Help  Ay  servant,  O  thou  merciful  Re- 
deemer  and  lover  of  souls,  to  undergo  this  loarf 
of  affliction,  which  thou  hast  laid  upon  Aim, 

hand  to     the  waters  of  comfort,"  and  let "  thy 

'^'  15?"*^y»^««PPOrt"««,nowthat 
he  IS  obbgod  to  "  walk  in  the  valley  and  sha- 
dow  of  death."  ^ 

I^t  Aim  consider  thee,  O  blessed  Jesus,  in 
all  thy  w«iry  pilgrimage  and  sufferings  here 
uT.'^r?'  ^"""^  ^"^  enteredst  into  gfory, 
that  hehe  not  weary  and  faint  in  his  nSnd." 
If  relief  does  not  cotte  from  thee  so  soonas 
he  expects  or  desires,  enable  Airti  siffl'to  hold 
out  with  long^ering,  and  to  writ  with  pa* 
Z^'^nf  '^  f »lr^t«*ver  thoudoeet^ 
Aim,  OLord,  let  Aim  be  '« dumb,  and  not  open 
Au  mouth"  to  murmur  or  repi^  becauTit 
thy  doing.'  MakeAim^SsM^S^t: 


•o*;.4S^  °.  ^ — :*• '""^  ■wiw'wo  ana  rest- 
tt^^^f'T*"  "  ^  ?''*««*  dispenmttions  of 
thy  providence ;  and  let  no  pains  oTsuflerinM 
ever  dnve  Aim  from  thee,  conridering  that  So 
''  temptation  hath  befallen  him"  but  *'  what 
is  common  to  men." 

And,  together  with  this  patience  towaids 
the^  give  Aim  pauence,  O  meroiful  Lord,  to- 
wards  all  those  who  kindly  and  chaiitafalv 
mimstor  unto  Aim,  and  attend  about  Aim. 

Keep  Atm  from  being  humoursome,  and 
showing  crossness  to  their  good  counwrfs,  or 

against  their  kind  endeavours.  If  anyevil 
accidents  or  indiscretions  happen,  let  Aim  not 
presently  be  outregeou,  to  aSre;atotlL,or 
break  out  into  any  reproachful  or  un«Mmlv 
behaviour  against  them ;  but  let  Aim  be  pleaiu 
ed  with  the  least  expression  of  their  kindness, 
and  interpret  every  thing  favourebly ;  and^ 
aU  occasions  let  Aim  make  it  Aif  sti^y  to  ob- 
lige those  who  are  obliging  to  Aim  in  thit  tune 
of  necewity,  receiving  with  thankfulness  4heir 
good  offices,  and  praying  God  to  rewani  them, 
for  his  son  Jesua  Christ's-saka.    A 


A  Prayer  for  epititwd  Improvement  by 
SiOcneee. 


(FVora  Dr.  Inet) 
O  Jimncirrt  Father,  who  sconrgest  those' 
whom  thou  lovest,  and  chastisest  thow  whom 


Aoa  wot  Hori^';  let  thy  loving  correction  pn- 
rify  thy  florrant,  and  make  Ami  great  in  thy 
frToor  by  hu  present  humiliation.  O  let  him 
learn  '^  thy  statutes'*  in  this  sofaool  of  afflic- 
tion  :**  let  Aim  **  seek  thee  early**  in  it ;  and 
when  M9  **  heart  is  orerwhelmed,  lead  Atm  to 
the  roek  of  salvation.** 

Let  thy  *'  rod*'  awaken  him  from  hit  for- 
mer security  in  sin,  and  let  Aim  sensibly  find 
that  thou  *^  diastisest  hhn  for  his  profit,  that 
k*  may  be  partaker  of  thy  holiness." 

Teouch  A^  by  this  proof  of  thy  fatherly  oor. 
raction,  to  be  more  dutiful  for  the  time  to 
come :  to  repent  of  Am  former  ofienoes,  and  to 
^  redeem  the  time  past,*'  by  a  double  diligence 
for  the  future,  if  thou  shalt  in  mercy  raise  Aim 
up  i^ain.  Let  the  remainder  of  Ai«  life  be 
thine,  and  let  nothing  separate  Aim  from  thy 
love  and  service,  but  let  it  be  A«#  whole  care 
and  stndy  to  provide  oil  for  Aw  lamp,  and  pre- 
pare for  eternity  $  that  so  «^  all  the  days  of  Ait 
^ypointed  time  he  may  wait  till  Ai«  change 
oome,"  and  be  ready  whensoever  Aw  Lorf 
Shan  can  Aim.     Amen. 


IN  VISITING  THE  SlCKi 


For  a  tick  Penm  who  it  about  to  make  hit 
Hrm, 

O  Lou>,  who  puttest  into  our  hearts  good 
desires,  and  hast  inclined  thy  servant  to  **  set 
kit  faonae  in  order,"  as  weU  in  relation  to  Aw 
temporal,  as  Ait  sphitual,  oonoems,  grant  that 
he  may  do  it  wiA  exact  justice,  according  to 
the  roles  of  oar  own  religion,  and  the  dictates 
of  rf|^  reason.  He  unlUgnedly  thanks  thee 
for  thy  great  meraies,  in  having  so  HberaDy 
provided  for  Aim,  that  he  may  be  rather  help- 
ful  than  dmrgeableto  any,  and  die  a  benefac- 
tor and  not  in  debt. 

We  charitably  hope,  that  what  he  is  now 
aboQt  to  disposeo^  was  an  proGuied  by  fair  and 
righceonadealrngB,  that  Atfmayoomfortably  feel, 
that  *«  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
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he  may  plentifully  give  to  the  poorand  distress, 
ed,  though  no  otherwise  related  to  Aim  but  as 
they  are  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  breth- 
ren and  sisters  of  the  same  communion. 

Let  Aim,  O  let  Aim,  now,  O  Lord,  and  at 
aU  times,  if  tikou  shouldst^ graciously  continue 
Awn  here  any  longer,  make  to  "  Aim*«//such 
fnends  of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  that  when 
these  fail,  they  may  receive  Aim  into  everlast- 
ing habitations."    Amen, 


A  Prayer  for  a  tick  Penitent, 
(From  Mr.  KetClewctL) 

RiOHTZOus  art  thou,  O  God,  in  all  the 
pams  and  sorrows  which  punish  our  sins  and 
try  our  patience,  and  we  have  none  to  accuse 
and  complain  of  for  the  same  but  ourselves. 
This  is  the  acknowledgment  which  thy  ser- 
vant makes,  whom  thou  hast  now  afflicted.  He 
receives  it  as  the  chastisement  of  a  sinner,  and 
M  wilHng  to  bear  chastisement  for  Ai*  sins,  that 
he  may  thereby  be  reclaimed  from  them.  Cor- 
rect  Aim,  O  Lord,  ^at  thou  mayest  not  con- 
demn Aim  ;  and  let  Aim  be  judged  by  thee  for 
Aiff  sins,  and  judge  himtelf  for  them  here,  that 
he  may  have  nothing  but  mercy  without  judg- 
ment  to  receive  at  thine  hands  hereafter. 

But  judge  him^  O  God,  with  mercy,  and  not 
m  thine  anger.  Judge  Aim  not  according  as 
hit  sins  have  deserved,  but  according  as  Ais 
weakness  can  bear,  and  according  as  thy  com- 
passions are  wont  to  mitigate  thy  judgments : 
and  let  Ai»  afflictions  work  in  Aim  a  true  re- 
pentance,  «*  not  to  be  repented  of,"  and  prove 
a  happy  means,  in  the  hand  of  thy  mercy,  to 
reclaim  Aim  perfectly  from  aU  the  errors  into 
which  he  hath  fallen ;  and  to  confer  that  rest 
and  peace  upon  hit  soul,  which  is  denied  to  At» 
body ;  for  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 


jgivei 

I«t  Aim  be  ready,  with  good  Zaccheus,  to 
nuifco  reBtitation  in  the  best  manner  Ae  is  able, 
and  to  My  with  Samuel: 

««  Behold,  here  I  am :  witness  against  me 
befon  the  Lord;  whose  ooc  have  I  taken,  or 
whose  ass  hare  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  de- 
fmided?  whom  have  I  oppressed,  or  of  whose 
haadhnrel  received  any  bribe  to  bUnd  mine 
eyes  therewith  ?  and  I  wiU  restore  it." 

Lord,  give  Aim  strength  to  order  aU  things 
in  as  due  and  regular  a  manner  as  if  A«  were 
weU.  Let  his  memory  be  perfect,  and  Ait  judg- 
ment sound,  and  Ais  heart  so  ri^tly  disposed, 
that  ke  may  do  nothing  amiss,  or  through  par- 
tiality, but  that  justice  and  integrity  mav  be 
seen  through  the  whole  conduct  of  Ai«  wiH. 

(irricb,addtbu.1 

Let  the  light  of  Ais  charity  likewise  shine 


Thou  smitest  Aim,  O  gracious  God,  that 
thou  mayest  cure  Aim  ;  and  pimishest  Ais  sin, 
that  thou  mayest  thereby  amend  and  reclaim 
the  sinner ;  and  he  is  weary  of  hit  sins,  which 
have  brought  upon  Aim  all  these  sorrows,  and 
which,^  as  he  seems  now  deeply  sensible,  wiU 
bring  infinitely  worse,  unless  he  prevent  the 
same  by  hit  timely  and  sincere  repentance. 

Help  Aim,  therefore,  to  search  them  out;  and 
when  he  sees  them,  let  Aim  not  stop  at  any  one, 
but  steadfastly  resolve  to  renounce  and  amend 
all:  Let  thy  love  make  Aim  hate  every  evil 
way,  and  render  his  purposes  against  them 
strong  and  resolute,  and  his  care  in  fulfilling 
the  same,  vigilant  and  patient ;  and  grant  that 
the  remainder  of  his  days  may  be  one  contin- 
ual amendnicnt  of  Aw  former  errors,  and  de- 
dication of  himself  to  thy  service.  He  desires 
life,  only  that  he  may  serve  thee  ;  Iiord,  con- 
tinue and  confirm  Aim  in  this  purpose. ' 

Lord,  cure  his  folly  by  his  misery ;  and  teach 


^ZT-  —- "p—  ^  '—  ^-—.•7  «^«r.«c  .u^.,,o      ixjrd,  cure  his  folly  by  his  m  sery ;  and  teach 

nee  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  Mess  Aim  with,  |  blessing  of  true  repentance,  and  the  comfort- 

T 
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•blehopeiof  thymodAilt  ..^ 

througb  oar  Lord  and  SaTioiir  J« 
Ameth 


THB  CIiBROYMAN*S  COMPANION 


(Ghrift. 


A  Prayer  for  a  tioir  Fwwoitk  «Mte  inlmrft  li  r«. 

O  TBOU  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit^  from 
whom  every  good  motion  of  our  hearu  proceed- 
eth  !  who  both  quickenest  tfaedead,  and  after 
thou  faaat  given  life,  givest  the  increase :  hi- 
crease,  we  beseech  thM,  the  good  seeds  of  thy 
grace,  which  thoa  hast  sown  in  the  heart  of 
2iy  servant,  by  inclining  Aim  to  receive  the  sa- 
crament of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lofd, 
in  which  thou  art  more  immediately  present, 
to  illuminate  the  faithful,  and  to  comfort  and 
refresh  all  that  are  ^*  weary  and  heavy-laden 
with  their  sins.** 

O,  cause  thy  face  thus  oomfortabl^r  to  shine 
upon  thy  distressed  servant,  who  now  intends  to 
draw  near  to  thee  in  this  sacrament,  as  thou 
hast  commanded  Aim. 

Help  Mm,  in  the  mean  time,  O  Lord,  to  fit 
and  prepare  hmttiS  for  this  holy  communion  x 
fill  Ait  soul  with  reverence  and  godly  fear;  with 
earnest  desires  and  longings  sf ter  divine  life ; 
with  serious  repentance  for  all  Ait  past  oflbnoea, 
and  hearty  resolutions  of  living  for  ever  after 
unto  Jesus,  who  died  for  Aim.  O,  letAimme- 
ditate  upon  his  bleeding  Saviour  with  a  ^  bro- 
ken and  a  contrite  heut,"  which  thou  hast 
promised  ^  not  to  despise  t**  foigive  Aim  aU 
that  is  past,  and  give  Aim  grace  for  the  Aitnra, 
to**  live  more  soberly,  righteoualv,  and  piously, 
in  this  present  world,*'  if  it  shall  be  thy  good 
pleasure  to  continue  Aim  in  it. 

A  Frmmtfor  a  Mt  Penon  Aai  wmt9  Sleip^ 


(ntn  Btahop  ftbkk.) 

Adokxd  be  thy  love,  thv  wonderful  lo>f«, 
O  moat  QrwdouB  God,  who  hast  so  many  ways 
erpressed  thy  bounty  towards  us.  Thy  mer- 
des  in  Christ  Jesus  surpass  all  our  thoughu ; 
we  are  not  able  to  number  all  the  other  bless- 
ings thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us.  How  much 
do  we  owe  thee  for  the  quiet  sleep  of  but  one 
night  (  We  see,  in  this  diy  poor  afflicted  ser. 
vant,  how  mndi  we  ought  to  thank  thee  for 
this  single  blessbg,  that  our  eyes,  when  we 
would  dose  them,  are  not  held  waking. 

Pardon,  good  Lord,  our  ingratitude  for  this 
and  all  the  rest  of  thy  undeserved  merdes : 
and  be  pleased  gradouuy  also  to  visit  Aim,  who 
still  languishes  on  Ait  side-bed,  looking  up  to 
thee  from  whom  cometh  our  help.  Benew 
Ait  wasted  spirits  with  comfortable  sleep ;  oom. 
pose  Aim  to  a  sweet  and  undisturbed  rest;  re- 
fresh Aim  thereby  so  sensibly,  that  Ae  may  be 
restored  to  such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  may 
make  Aim  able,  in  some  measure,  affsctionata- 
Iv  to  adcowledjee  thy  goodness,  when  thou  hast 
dealt  so  bountifnlly  with  Aim :  or  if  thou  de- 
Uyest  to  bestow  that  blessing  on  Aim,  in  the 


moldtude  sf  Ais  tbm«|iti  within  Ate,  let  Ay 
oomfortsdeli^tAissonL  If  A#  still  oontinMB 
without  any  rest,  gnmt  that  Ais  mind  nay  teal 
and  repose  itself  in  the  bosom  of  thy  deamt 
kfe,  and  may  feel  the  most  sensible  console- 
tkms  from  heaven,  not  only  quieting,  bat 
greatly  rejoicing  Ait  heart.  Prsserve  the  use 
of  Ait  understanding,  and  let  the  enemy  have 
no  advantage  of  Aim ;  but  make  Aim  able  to  say, 
*<  I  will  wait  patiently  for  the  Lord,  till  he  in- 
cline his  ear  unto  me,  and  hear  my  cry.— jO, 
hear  Ait  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  give  ear  unto 
Ais  cry  t  O,  spare  Aim,  thai  Ae  may  recover 
strength  before  Ae  go  hence*  ;**  for  Jeros 
Christ*8  saka    Amen. 

if  projftr  As  ot  AOM  ttntn  ine  tins  Pertonffrotn 


(FimnBUbopFMridu) 

O  Lord,  look  down  from  heaven,  in  pity  and 
compassion,  upon  this  thine  aflacied  servaot, 
who  la  not  aue  now  to  look  up  to  thee  t  the 
more  sorrowful  Ait  condition  grows,  the  fitter 
object  Ae  is  of  thine  infinite  merdes  ;  who 
aooeptest,  we  humbly  hope,  of  the  submission 
he  made  othimtelf,  in  the  bc^nning  of  Ait  sick- 
ness, to  thine  alnUghty  wisdom  and  goodnem 
And  therefore,  since  it  is  thy  pleaeure  to  suf- 
ier  Ait  distemper  to  proceed  to  this  dangerous 
extremity,  do  thou  no  lees  graciously  love  Ais^ 
and  delight  in  Aiai,  than  if  As  could  still  gite 
up  Mmeeffto  thy  blessed  wIlL 

And  hear,  O  most  merdful  Father,  ear 
prayers  in  Ait  behaU;  when  As  can  ne  kiiger 
commend  Aimasi^te  thv  merdes.  Pardos^  good 
Lord,  pardon  silAitsLas;  impute  not  to  Aim 
any  ef  Ais  former  folUea;  lay  not  to  Ait  dni^ge 
Ait  not  improving,  or  misualng.  Ait  reaami  and 
understanding,  whidi  we  earnestly,  but  hum- 
Ut,  entreat  thee  to  reetere  to  ~ ' 
with  Boch  a  meaenre  of  thy  < 
may  quicken  and  aedst  Aim  to  employ  Aii 
thoughts  to  the  best  puipoeea,  especially  in  am. 
ditating  on  thy  merdes,  in  etudyiag  thy  peaass, 
and  in  exhorting  all  others  to  kiva  tfaea,  to 
trust  in  thee,  and  siacerely  obey  thea 

And  while  As  remains  tons  deprived  ef  Aif 
reason,  be  pleased  to  quiet  and  oompoae  Ait  ^ 
rits,  or  to  prevent  all  furioua  motioBa  Acre, 
or  quickly  to  abate  such  violent  pessions,  if 
any  arise  t  for  which  end,  be  pleased  to  remote 
all  frightful  imaginations  fisr  from  Aiai,  aad 
suffer  not  the  evil  one  to  approach  Aim  ;  pre- 
serve Aim  from  doing  any  harm,  either  to  Aisi- 
sd/or  to  any  others.  ^Forsake  Aim  not,  O 
Lord  our  God,  be  not  for  from  Atat.  Make 
haste  to  hdp  Aim,  O  Lord  our  salvatioii^.*' 

^So  will  we  give  thanka  nnto  thee  for  ev- 


<<  We  will  be  stUl  praisilig  thee,  and 
ing  forth  thy  loving  kindiMSs  to 
succeed  us  t*' 

•  FHIm  xL  1.  and  sxxlx.  n,  la 
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^  That  tlie^  nuiy  wt  Uioiv  hope  in  thee  our 
God,  and  not  forget  thy  woika,  but  keep  thy 
com  iPMMiinente*      ^imh* 

A  Pvwjfmfar.a  Psnm,  whgm  Dmngtr  ii  op- 
pnhmdtd  bff  ^seetmioe  Skef, 

(Fkom  Mr.  KcttlewelL 

O  MEmciruL  God,  let  not  this  deep  sleep, 
which  U  fiBllen  on  thy  servant,  prove  the  sleep 
U  death ;  make  it  Uie  sleep  of  a  refx>vering 
peraon,  to  relieve  and  revive  him :  and  awake 
him  out  of  it  in  thy  due  time,  to  offer  thee 
praise,  and  to  labour  still  among  us  in  doing 
thee  honour  and  service. 

But  if  thou  art  pleased  to  tAke  kim  to  thy. 
self.  Lord,  remember  and  accept  of  all  Au  for- 
mer piuyers  and  repenunoe,  faith  and  pa- 


Look  not  uponAwiiaB,  but  to  pardon  them; 
nor  on  hie  weaknessea,  but  to  pity  them  :  and 
when  h4  awakes  in  the  next  world,  let  him 
find  AMMe(f  suxiovnded  with  light  and  bliss, 
inaiead  of  ^oominen  and  sorrow,  and  awake 
to  eternal  1^ 

Lord,  hear  us  fur  thik  tlty  weak  servant  in 
diatieM.  Hear  our  firayers  for  AtiM,  who  seems 
noc  able  now  to  offer  upnny  prayers  to  thee 
for  hmadf.  And  aooept  both  khn  and  us  to 
the  Mewed  ei^ynient  of  thy  love  through  Je- 
ns GhrJsl  our  Leed.    Amen, 

A  Ptaiftrftr  a  Penon  fying  imeimble  on  a 
Sidc-bed. 

O  THOU  PmsisarsB  of  men,  who  know- 
Oit  the  frailty  of  our  oenstitutioni ;  how  soon 
our  seooes  may  fkil  us,  and  our  understanding 
deport  from  us ;  to  what  aemdents,  diatempera, 
and  deeayi,  our  weak  nature  is  subject ;  even 
oodi  ae  may  make  the  moot  acute  and  judici- 
ooB  ^okkly  become  aa  fools;  and  the  ablest 
and  otrongest,  weak  and  insensible ;  O  look 
down,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  thy  servant,  who 
now  ilee  in  sneh  a  wedc  and  Inoensible  oondi- 
tkm. 

The  less  able  Ae  is  to  assist  MMM(f,  the  more 
need  hath  he  of  our  prayers,  and  of  ihy  tender 
merey  to  hkn.  O  thou  groat  Creator  of  the 
world,  who  bronghteot  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  madesi  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  canst 
rmtoro  our  dead  bodies  again  after  they  are 
Mouldered  into  dut,  be  pleased  to  repel  the 
donde  of  dariaiess  wfaidi  now  have  taken  away 
the  light  of  our  dro<Aor*«  understanding,  and 
nndorad  kim  a  eompanion  for  the  dead. 

Qniekon  Mm  again,  O  Lord,  and  restore  Am 
to  Ms  former  senses,  that  Ats  soul  may  bless 
and  pndse  thy  holy  nam& 

Hear  our  petitioos,  O  Lord,  and  receive  our 
ptayen  for  our  AroCftsr,  that  this  image  of  death 
may  net  be  converted  into  death  itseli^  but  that 
A#  may  live  to  proclaim  thy  power  and  to  ce* 
lebrate  thy  piabes  longer  upon  earth. 

Bntif  it  be  thy  will  to  remove  Aim  hence  in 
tkisiiMeiifibie  eoQditlon,  O  poidon,  wt  booeech 


thee,  all  his  olfencet,  and  aooept  of  the  prepa- 
ration  and  repentance  that  he  was  able  to  make 
before  the  distemper  prevailed  upon  kUn^  in  so 
deadly  a  manner.  Receive  htm^  O  Lord,  in. 
ti>  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  and  accept  Ana,  for 
thy  wetl-beloved  Son^s  sake ;  that  so  this  short 
night  may  quickly  be  turned  into  everlasting 
day ;  and,  after  these  dark  shadows  axe  re- 
moved, Ae  may  find  himttif  in  a  heaven  of  hap. 
piness,  where, ''  in  thy  light,  Ae  may  see  light*' 
for  ever.    Amen. 


A  Fraiferfor  Qne  who  Aa<A  been  a  noloriout^ 
unseed  JUvefj, 

O  Load  God,  of  infinite  goodness  and  com  - 
passion,  whose  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works ; 
who  makest  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  rain  to 
descend,  upon  the  ^^  unjust"  as  well  as  the 
^*  just,**  and  art  kind  even  to  the  most  un- 
thankful ;  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  to  look 
down  in  mercy  upon  this  thy  unworthy  ser- 
vant, who  hath  so  long  "  trampled  upon  the 
riches  of  thy  goodness,  not  knowing  that  it 
should  lead  to  repentance.** 

Let  thy  rod,  therefore,  awaken  Aim  now  to 
a  sense  of  hit  condition,  whom  thy  goodness 
hath  not  reclaimed,  and  let  Aim  still  find  mer- 
cv  at  thy  hands,  notwithstanding  his  continu- 
al abuse  of  it. 

Thou  hast  promised,  O  Lord,  that,  '*  when 
the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wick- 
edness which  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth 
that  whidi  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save 
his  soul  alive.*'  O  make  |^)od  this  thy  pro- 
mise  to  thy  servant  here,  who  stands  in  so 
much  need  of  it. 

*'*'  Hide  thy  face  from  Am  sins,  and  blot  out 
all  Aif  iniquities  :*'  though  they  be  **  red  as 
scarlet,**  yet  do  thou  make  them  *'  white  as 
snow,"  by  ropentanoo,  which  we  beg  of  thee 
to  give  Aim,  and  to  accept,  though  late,  through 
thue  infinite  mercies. 

Simon  Magus,  though  in  the  ^^gall  of  bit- 
temem,  and  the  bond  <J  iniquity,**  was  exhor- 
ted to  repent,  and  to  pray  for  pardon :  and 
therafoie  we  hope  the  gate  of  life  is  still  open 
for  our  Aro^Asr,  though  he  hath  so  long  shut 
Aimagyout  of  it,  by  going  on  in  a  course  that 
leadeth  to  the  '*  chambers  of  death.** 

Blessed  Lord,  let  thy  terron  at  length  awa- 
ken Aim  out  of  this  lethaxgical  condition,  b». 
fore  he  is  overtaken  by  thy  judgments.  Af- 
flict Aim  here,  that  thou  mayest  spare  Ami 
hereafter.  Soften  Au  heart,  that  Ae  may  be- 
wail hit  ill^pent  life,  like  Mary  Magdalen, 
with  tears  of  contrition. 

Oquk^en  Aim  to  a  senseof  Ai«  duty,  and  of 
hit  danger,  before  it  be  too  late :  and  when 
thou  hast  brought  Aim  to  Aif  right  mind,  re- 
ceive Aim,  we  beseech  thee,  as  the  compassion- 
ate father  did  his  prodigal  son,  or  the  shep- 
herd his  lost  sheep. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  who  didst  pardon  the  thief 
npan  the  cron,  hear  our  ] 
Tr 
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IJWr,  in  diMe  hU  great,  and,  for  any  thing  we 
knonr,  hit  last  agonies. 

And  as  the  fore-mentioned  initannwi  are 
lively  significations  of  thine  unbounded  good^ 
new,  and  were  written  for  our  oomfort  and  in- 
struction, that  none  should  despair  of  pardon ; 
so  with  the  greatest  oonfidenoe  we  now  re- 
commend this  our  distressed  brelhtr  to  thy  di- 
vine protection,  beseeching  thee  to  foigive  all 
that  is  past,  and  to  reoeiTe  Mm  at  last  into 
thine  *'  everlasting  habitation.^    Amen, 

A  Prajftrfor  one  who  it  hmriened  mtd 
impenUeni. 

Lord  Ood  Almighty,  who  art  the  <'  Father 
of  our  spirits,**  and  who  *^  tumest  the  hearts 
of  men  as  thou  pleasest ;  who  hast  mercy  on 
whom  thou  wilt  have  mercy,  and  whom  thou 
wilt  thou  hardenest  ;*'  let  thy  merdful  ears  be 
open,  we  pray  thee,  to  the  supplications  which 
we  now  offer  to  thy  Divine  Majesty,  in  the  be- 
half of  this  thy  servant,  who  appears  insensible 
of  his  sin  and  folly,  and  on  whom  all  means  to 
lead  him  to  repentance  have  hitherto  seemed 
vain  and  ineffectuaL  Take  from  Aim,  we  hum- 
bly entreat  thee,  all  ignorance  and  hardness  of 
heart:  remove  from  Mm  all  prejudice  against, 
and  contempt  of,  thy  sacred  word  and  ministry: 
let  Mm  no  bnger  '^  make  a  mock  of  sin,"  but 
be  sensible  that  the  wisdom  he  has  hitherto 
gloried  in,  is  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
folly.  Open  thou  hie  eyes,  that  he  may  ^  see 
the  wonderful  things  of  thy  law."  Show  thy 
mercv  upon  Mm,  and  grant  him  thy  salvation. 
Convince  Mm  of  the  vanity  and  madness,  as 
well  as  danger,  of  his  past  ways. 

His  understanding,  we  fear,  is  now  daricen- 
ed,  and  M« heart  hardened  through  thedeoeit- 
ftdness  of  sin  :  O,  do  thou  enlighten  his  dark 
mind,  and  let  Mm  at  last  see  the  beauties  of 
holiness,  whidi  have  so  king  been  hidden  from 
his  eyes.  Take  from  Mm  this  *'  stony  heart, 
and  give  him  a  heart  of  flesh.'*  Awaicen  his 
slumbering  and  inattentive  soul,  that  it  may 
delight  in  things  agreeable  to  its  nature,  and 
be  employed  in  things  that  make  for  its  ev«r. 
lasting  peace.  O  give  Mm  understanding. 
Mid  he  shall  yet  live.  Thou  that  canst  revive 
souls  which  are  dead  in  sin  and  trespasses,  and 
make  even  sodi  as  He  in  the  grave  of  eorrup- 
tion  to  become  glorious  saints  and  even  martyrs 
for  religion,  hear  our  prayers  for  evr  brother^ 
who  seems  to  be  on  the  brink  of  destruction ; 
and  pity  poor  sinners  that  have  not  pity  on 
themselves. 

It  b  the  unhappiness  of  being  long  aocustom- 
ed  to  sin,  that  we  are  not  soon  made  senitble 
of  our  errors,  nor  easily  made  to  know  them. 
It  is  the  pride  of  our  nature  to  be  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  our  fimilte,  and  to  confess  our  sins: 
but  let  thy  grace,  O  Ood,  teach  us  to  deny  this 
ungodly  lust.  Do  thou  humble  in  us  all  high 
and  vain  Imaginationa ;  suppress  all  protid 
thoughts  and  haughty  opiaioiii  of  ounelvet. 


Oive  tts  aU  (and  partkralafiy  thy  servaat,  hf 
whom  we  are  now  interceding)  a  sense  of  ear 
own  vileness;  give  us  unfeigned  repentance  for 
all  the  errors  (tf  our  life  past;  that,  being  cast 
down,  thou  mayest  raise  us  u^  and  beoooM 
merciful  to  us,  miserable  sinners 
Let  us  all  find,  by  blessed  espericiioe,  that 
we  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;'*  and  that**  his  command- 
menu"  are  not  ^  grievous"  to  us,  but  rather 
the  delight  and  desire  of  our  souls ;  that  so  at 
last  we  may  be  presented  to  him  **  holr  and 
unblameaUe,  and  unreprovable  in  hie  ■gfat.*' 
Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  skkWrnanOnU  is  %BiA  Chad. 

O  Ood,  the  help  of  aU  that  put  their  tmsl 
in  thee,  the  support  of  the  weak,  and  the  nficf 
of  the  needy;  look  with  pity  upon  this  tnmBan 
thy  servant,  who  at  best  aeknewledgeth  herself 
but  a  weak  and  helpless  creature,  bat  maA 
more  so  now  in  her  present  oonditioB,  when 
thou  hast  added  weakness  to  weakneas,  and 
made  her  to  tnvail  with  mndi  ricknesa 
ther  with  the  burden  of  child-bearing. 

O  Lord,  be  thou  gredously  ] ' 
portion  thy  strength  to  her  i 
puns  and  sorrow  take  hold  npon  her,  : 
her  with  fresh  vigour  and  eonrage  to  rely  npen 
thee,  her  only  support  in  time  of  need,  and  the 
rock  of  her  nlvation. 

Let  her  not  be  disquieted  with  tike  fear  of  any 
evil,  since  none  can  lu^jpen  unto  her  without 
thy  permiRsion ;  but  give  her  grace  patiently 
to  resign  herself  to  thy  blessed  will  in  all  things^ 
who  Imoweat  whatia  best  for  her,  and  wilt  lay 
no  more  iqKm  her,  we  tmsty  than  thea  wflt  en- 
able her  to  bear. 

Bring  strength,  O  Lord,  out  of  wealiiiies, 
and  health  out  of  sickness ;  and  make  her,  in 
thy  good  time,  a  joyful  mother  of  a  hopefoi 
duld,  which  m^y  do  good  in  iu  gener«lien» 
and  be  an  instrument  of  thv^ory  hva,  anda 
blessed  inhabitant  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom 
hereafter.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  for  a  Woman  in  Ae  Time  efhee 
TraieaiL 

(From  Blthop  Fitilcsk.) 

O  MOST  Mighty  Lord,  who  haet  gHrw  na 
innumerable  pledgea  of  tiiy  love,  and  eMett- 
raged  ui  to  trust  in  thee  for  ever,  and  teea* 
pect  with  quiet  and  patient  nunda  the  isaneef 
thy  wise  and  good  piovidenee;  wemeathuai- 
blv  commend  thy  eervant,  in  thia  her  extre- 
mity^  to  thy  care  and  blessing ;  besepehing 
thee  to  give  her  a  gradousdeliverBmm,  and  to 
ease  her  of  the  burden  wherewith  ehe  labeoia. 
We  ourselves  are  monumenta  of  thnt  meiey 
which  we  beg  of  thee.  Thou  didst  yiemsie 
our  weak  and  imperfect  frameiy  before  we  were 
bom.  Thou  hast  succoured  and  suppertedus 
ever  sinoe^  many  times  hemdoarj^opeaiaikd 
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•hrsyt  beyond  oar  deserviogt.  We  commit 
mmdhrm,  and  evwythinf  bdoi^ing  unto  us, 
mott  heartily  unto  thy  hands ;  remembering 
that  thoa  hnit  the  tame  power  and  goodnem 
atUl,  by  whidi  we  cme  into  the  Ugfat  of  the 
living;.  We  eannot  deibe  to  be  better  pro- 
vided te,  than  as  thT  infinite  wiadem  judg- 
0th  most  oonvenitnt  rar  us ;  unto  that  we  re- 
ler  OQiwlTee,  beaaeching  tiiee,  if  it  be  thy  good 
pieasora,  that  her  deliverance  may  be  as  speedy 
aa  her  cries  unto  theei  or  her  padeooe  as  great 
and  loQg  as  her  paina.  Thou  who  ripenest 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  then  givest  us  the 
gathering  of  them  to  our  comfort,  Uast  not, 
we  bemsch  thee,  the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  but 
bring  it  to  maturity,  and  deliver  it  safe  into 
thy  aervant*s  hand  aa  a  new  pledge  of  thy 
good  new  to  her,  to  be  an  instrament  of  thy 
giory»  and  a  fatuie  comfort  and  Mussing  to  thy 
aervant,  who  travails  in  so  much  pain  with  it 
now.  Or  if  thoo  hast  otherwise  detcnniiMd, 
Lord,  give  her  graee  to  submit  to  thy  holy 
wiD,  and  to  rest  satisfied  in  thy  wise  appoint- 
ncBta,  and  never  to  distmst  thy  goodness  and 
care  over  her.  Hear  us,  OFadier  of  mercies. 


and  pardon  hecs  and  all  oar  olfenesa,  and  pity 
our  infirmities  t  make  us  more  thankful  for 
whMX  we  have  roosived,  and  more  fit  for  the 
Wossing  which  we  now  rsqnest ;  and  prepare 
us  for  ail  thy  future  mercies,  either  in  Uiis  life, 
or  in  the  next,  through  thy  infinite  love  and 
compassion  dedarsd  to  us»  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Loid. 


A  Prapmr/ara  Wmmmwho  eaumot  bedeHverod 
mikota  JHfiotJi^  md  HoMOird. 

O  LoBD  God  of  all  comfbrt  and  consdation, 
wim  art  the  lefuge  of  the  distrossed,  and  the 
haipflfril  that  depend  upon  thee;  wethynn^ 
worthy  servantt  do  now  offer  up  our  suppli- 
rarinns  at  the  throne  of  thy  majesty,  in  the 
behalf  of  this  tfav  servant,  who  is  in  great  pain 
and  aoiMry.  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  bring 
thewhihi  to  the  birth,  but  there  is  not  strength 
to  bring  Ibrth.  On  this  account,  thy  servant 
is  in  violent  agonies,  crying  out  in  her  pangs, 
andpooffngouther  soul  to  thee  in  prayer.  O 
grant  that  ^  it  maybe  in  an  acoeptaMe  time.' 

**•  Thoa  art  oar  salvation ;  thou  shalt  pre- 
serve us  from  trouble  i  thou  shalt  compass  us 
wham  with  songs  of  deUveranoe.*'  O  let  thy 
astvaat  inl  theaa  biassed  eflbcts  of  thy  good- 
Biv  f  and  aa  thoa  hast  brought  to  the  birth, 
caaMa  her,  we  bsseeeh  thee,  to  bring  forth, 
timt  she  flsay  lejoicB  in  the  workmanship  of 
thy  handa,  and  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works. 

OsBsider  the  low  estate  of  thine  handmaid, 
and  driivar  her  soul  from  death,  her  eyes  from 
t«a%  and  her  fret  from  frlUng.  Oradoaiart 
theo,  OLoid,  andrigfateoos ;  thou preservest 
dwalmpla,  and  helpest  those  that  are  in  mi- 
avy*"  Help  thy  ssrvant  therefore  now,  we 
hmhly  entreat  thea»  who  stands  in  so  much 
Midafit.  A«eepthertean,andaBsaagehflr 
piri%  ■•  shall  seen  moit  ODtpedieiit  for  her^ 


And  forasmuch  as  she  putteth  her  whole  trust 
in  thee,  give  her  strength  and  patience  pro- 
portionable to  all  her  pains  and  agonies.  Sup- 
port her  spirits  under  them,  and,  if  thou  pleas- 
est,  carry  her  safely  through  the  same,  and 
^  make  her  to  hear  of  joy  and  g^ness,  that 
the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoioe.*' 

^^  Restore  unto  her,  O  Lord,  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation,  and  uphold  her  with  thy  free  Spirit ; 
then  shall  she  teach  transgressors  thy  way, 
and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.  De- 
liver her**  from  this  freat  alHiotion,  ^^  O  God, 
thou  God  of  her  salvation,  and  her  tongue 
shall  sing  aloud  of  thy  righteousness.*' 

*  Thy  mercies  and  power  are  still  the  same, 
and  will  be  the  same  for  ever.    O  let  them 


now  be  shown  in  this  thy  servant*8  delivery, 
as  they  have  been  formerly  on  the  like  occa- 
sion ;  that  so,  by  having  fresh  instances  of 
thy  loving  kindness,  she  may  still  praise  thee 
more  and  more. 

O  perfect  her  repentance,  and  pardon  her 
sins.  Give  her  patience  whilst  she  lives,  and 
peace  when  she  dies,  and,  after  death,  the 
happiness  of  a  blessed  eternity,  which  thou 
hast  promised  and  prepared  for  all  that  love 
andfearthee;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

A  Profgrfar  Grace  and  Aseitlanoe  for  a  Wo^ 
man  after  Delivery^  but  atUl  in  Danger. 

vFhym  Mr.  KetttewelL) 

O  Fatheb  of  merdes,  what  thanlu  can  we 
worthily  give  unto  thee  for  thine  unspeakable 
goodness  to  this  thy  servant,  and  her  helpless 
infant,  and  for  the  wondrous  things  which 
thou  hast  done  for  her  1  The  pangs  of  death 
compassed  her,  and  she  found  trouble  and 
sorrow.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  was  opened, 
and  ready  to  shut  itself  upon  her :  but  thou 
hast  gradously  assuaged  her  pains,  and  turned 
her  sorrows  into  joy. 

Lord,  we  will  ever  adore  and  magnify  thy 
mercy,  which  has  dealt  so  lovingly  with  her, 
and  praise  thy  truth  and  faithfulness,  which 
have  not  suffered  her  hopes  to  faiL  We  will 
never  forget  how  mindful  thou  hast  been  of 
the  low  estate  of  thy  handmaid ;  for  she  has 
been  supported  by  thy  power,  O  blessed  God, 
in  her  greatest  weskness.  She  has  tasted  thy 
goodness  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pangs  and 
sorrows. 

Perfect,  O  Lord,  that  deliverance  to  her 
which  thou  hast  most  graciously  b^gun,  and 
let  her  not  be  lost,  after  the  wonders  which 
thou  hast  already  done  for  her. 

Continue  her  patience,  and  her  humble  de« 
pendence  on  thee,  under  the  pains  and  acct- 
dentt  to  which  she  is  still  exposed.  Support 
her  spirits,  and  raise  her  Up  again  in  thy  due 
time.  Thy  mercy  and  power  are  still  the  same, 
and  will  be  the  same  for  ever.  O  let  diem 
still  be  shown  for  her  reoovery,  as  they  have 

•  TMf  If  to  bt  omitted,  IfU  bs  the  ant  chdd. 
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been  olreedyfbr  Iier  delivery;  let  them  be 
shown  upon  her,  that  she  may  praiae  thee 
more  and  more. 

But  if,  in  thy  paternal  providence,  where- 
unto  we  pray  she  may  willingly  commit  her- 
self, thou  hut  determined  otherwise  concern- 
ing  her,  thy  blessed  will  be  done.  Dispose  her 
eiSier  to  life  or  death,  as  thou  pleasest,  only 
in  both  to  thy  mercy :  and  whether  living  or 
dying,  let  her  still  please  thee,  and  be  Uum 
her  portion.  O  perfect  her  repentance,  and 
give  her  patience  whilst  she  lives,  and  peace 
when  she  dies,  and  after  that,  the  happineu 
of  a  blessed  eternity,  whidi  thou  hast  prepar. 
ed  for  all  that  truly  fear  thee ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

If  the  Chttd  be  Uving,  thla  may  be  added : 
Pbeseavs  likewise  her  tender  infant,  O 
Father  of  mercies,  and  let  its  own  weakness, 
and  our  cries,  commend  it  to  thy  care. 

Keep  it  also  afterwards  in  hcadth  and  safe- 
ty,  and  as  it  increases  in  years  and  stature,  let 
it  increase  in  wisdom,  and  in  thy  fear.  We 
beg  not  for  it  wealth  or  greatness,  but  wis- 
dom to  know  and  to  serve  thee.  For,  O  Lord, 
we  do  not  desire  life,  either  for  ourselves 
or  it,  but  that  we  may  live  to  thee,  and 
grow  daily  in  love  and  thankfulness  for  all 
Siy  mercies,  and  in  faith  and  patience,  and  all 
holy  obedience,  which  may  fit  us  for  the  hap- 
piness which  thou  hast  promised ;  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Amen, 

Proven  for  a  tick  Child. 
(VltiUtlon  Office.) 
O  Alkiohtt  Ood  and  merciful  Father,  to 
whom  alone  belong  the  issues  of  life  and  death ; 
look  down  from  heaven,  we  humbly  beseech 
thee,  with  the  eyes  of  mercy  upon  this  child, 
now  lying  upon  the  bed  of  sickness :  visit  Mm, 
O  Lord,  with  thy  salvation  ;  deliver  Atm  in  thy 
good  appointed  time  from  hU  bodily  pain,  and 
save  his  soul  for  thy  mercy*s  sake ;  that  if  it 
shall  be  thy  good  pleasure  to  prolong  hk  days 
here  on  earth,  he  may  live  to  thee,  and  be  an 
instrument  of  thy  glory,  by  serving  thee  faith< 
fully,  and  doing  good  in  his  generation ;  or 
else  receive  him  into  those  heavenly  habita- 
tions, where  the  souls  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  enjoy  perpetual  rest  and  felici- 
ty. Grant  this,  for  thy  mercy's  sake ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen, 

{Ttam  Itr.  KslllewdL) 
Lord,  pity  the  troubles  and  weakness  of 
this  infant,  and  pity  our  sorrows,  who  are 
afflicted  with  it,  and  for  it.  Ease  it  of  its  pains, 
and  strengthen  it  when  it  lies  struggling  for 
life.  Raise  it  up  again,  if  it  shall  please  thee, 
to  grow  in  years  and  stature,  in  wisdom  and 
▼irtoe;  and  thereby  to  comfort  us,  and  glorify 


We  UHieVf  O  Almighty  Father,  that  thou 


knowest  best  what  is  fit,  both  fbr  it  and  en,  and 
wilt  do  what  is  fit  lor  both,  and  therefore  we 
leave  it  to  thee,  to  dispose  of  it  as  thou  pleas- 
esu  But  whether  it  be  to  life  or  death,  lei  H 
be  thine  in  both,  and  either  preserve  it  to  be 
thy  true  and  faithlvl  servant  here  on  eaith,  or 
take  it  to  the  bleseedneeiof  thy  childien  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  thieugh  oaur  Lordaad 
Saviour  Jesns  Christ.    Ameik» 

A  Praifer  for  a  Perstm  tsAo,  Jrom  a  akOe  ef 

Healthy  is  suddenly  smtui  wUk  Ae  Jjyy jsaii 

i(fl>eaih. 

O  MOST  gradous  Fbdier,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Judge  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead, 
behold  thy  servants  turning  to  thee  for  pity 
and  mercy,  in  behalf  of  ourselveB  and  tliis  thy 
servant.  It  was  but  lately  that  we  beheld  Aias 
in  as  promiaing  a  state  of  heahh  and  life,  ae 
any  one  of  us  seems  to  be  in  at  present,  and 
therefore  our  oonoem  is  so  nmdi  the  greater 
to  behold  so  sodden  a  change,  and  ao  nnlook-. 
ed  for  an  instance  of  our  mortality. 

We  know,  O  Lord,  thoo  oaatt  bring  back 
from  the  brink  of  Ae  grave,  and  aa  anddenly 
raise  thy  servant  again  as  thou  hast  oast  Mm 
down,  and  therefore  we  think  it  net  too  hoe 
to  implore  thy  mercy  upon  Mm  for  hie  reoorery; 
at  least  we  b^  of  thee  to  spare  him  a  little, 
that  he  may  recover  hie  strength,  and  have 
time  to  make  his  peace  with  thee,  **  before  he 
go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen.**  Bvt  if  it  be 
thy  will  to  remove  him  at  this  time  into  an- 
other  world,  O  let  the  mirades  of  thy  eompaa« 
sion,  and  thy  wonderful  mercy,  rapply  to  iWat 
the  wantof  the  usual  meaaores  of  time,  that  As 
may  fit  MflM^for  eternity.  And  lei  the  great- 
ness of  his  ciJamity  be  a  meana  to  preoore  Ait 
pardon  for  thoseddfects  and  ilt|^iaeu  of  unrea- 
diness which  this  sudden  stroke  .hatk  raawwii 
And  teach  us  all,  we  beseech  thee,  fivin  thianiw 
expected  fate  of  our  bndher^  to  be  mnriniMJIy 
upon  our  guard,  and  to  watch  and  pray,  siaea 
we  know  not  the  hour  when  the  ^  Maaier  ef 
the  house  oometh,"  whether  ^^  in  the  eveniag, 
or  at  midnight,  or  in  the  noniing." 

Lordf  thou  hast  now  called  thy  aasient  b^ 
(ore  he  was  aware  of  it ;  O,  give  Aiei  aodi  a 
great  and  effisctual  repentance  in  this  oagenos^ 
that  in  a  short  time  it  may  be  anflicimit  to  de 
the  work  of  many  days.  Thou  n§eiiien,  O 
Lord,  the  sincerity  of  eur  hearts  mote  then  the 
measures  of  time,  in  our  oonversien  f  aeosfl 
therefore,  we  beseech  thee,  the  £nr  minnHief 
thy  servant's  unfeigned  teaia  and  hiimiiaiien 
for  hie  sins,  as  if  they  were  henta  and  teys  of 
a  longer  prepantion  (  and  let  it  be  thy  plea* 
sure  to  rescue  Mm  framall  the  eribAedeaorvaa, 
and  all  the  evils  he  fisara,  thai  in  the  aanga  of 
eternity  which  anuria  and  saintaahall  ainig  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name,  this  also  may  be  leokon* 
ed  amongat  thhw  invainaUemerdee,  tliat  thon 
hast  redeemed  hie  wool  irqm  death,  and 
hm  partakar  of  etansal  life;  thnmgli . 
Chxist  our  IjordL 
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tih  §maU  Hop9  ^  R9090$rft 
(VUtatkm  Oflkn) 
O  FATHSm  of  merdflt  and  God  of  all  00m- 
fortioar  only  help  in  time  of  need;  weflyun- 
to  thee  forniooDur  in  behalf  of  this  thy  servant, 
hate  lying  under  thy  hand  in  great  weaknesB 
cf  body.  Look  gradoualy  upon  Aim,  O  Lord, 
and  the  more  the  oitward  man  decayeth, 
atymgthen  Ami,  we  beeeeoU  thee,  eo  much  the 
more  eontinuaUy  with  thy  grace  and  Holy  Spi- 
rit in  the  inner  man.  (Htb  him  unfeigned 
rffentatine  for  all  the  errora  of  Am  life  past, 
and  flteadlMt  iaith  in  thy  Son  Jesua,  that  Ai« 
sina  may  be  forgiven  and  his  pardon  sealed  in 
hewren,  before  h$  go  hence,  and  be  no  more 
aeen.  We  know,  O  Lord,  that  there  is  no 
work  Impeisible  with  thee,  and  that,  if  thou 
wflt,  dioa  oaost  even  yet  raise  Ami  up,  and 
grant  him  a  longer  eotttinuanee  among  us. 
Vet  finraamoeh  as  in  all  appearance  the  time 
of  AJv  diaaolution  draweth  near,  so  fit  and  pre- 
pare  A<ai,  we  beseech  thee,  against  the  hour 
of  deeth,thatafter  Ai#departoirehenee  in  peioe, 
and  in  thy  favour,  Ai#  soul  may  be  received  in- 
to  th^  everlasting  kingdomi  through  the  me- 
dtatiefn  of  Jetus  Christ  thy  Son,  oar  Saviour. 


A  pMMPwf  ''Voier  for  PrtpanUion  mdBmA- 
neu  tofUe. 

hoMD^  **  what  is  our  life,  but  a  vapour, 
wluch  appeareth  ilor  a  Uttle  time,  and  then  va- 
aisheth  away  ?*'  Even  at  the  longest,  how 
short  and  transitory  1  and  when  we  tliink  our- 
selvca  moat  secure,  yet  we  know  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth ;  nor  how  soon  thou  may- 
esteoBoe,  before  we  are  aware,  to  call  us  to  our 


i^iickly  shaU  we  be  ae  water  jqpilt  on  the 
gnnnd,  which  onmot  be  gathered  up  «gain. 
Quickiy  shall  we  be  snatched  away  hebce^  and 
our  plaee  here  shall  know  ut  no  mora. 

Our  bedisaahall  soon  lie  down  in  thegrave, 
and  our  souls  be  summoned  to  appear  befiore 
the  tribonal  of  Christ,  to  receive  our  everlast- 
ing doom  t  and  yet,0  Lord,  how  do  the  gen. 
enlityof  mankind  iive  in  this  world,  aa  if  they 
wete  never  to  leave H I  Howunmindful  are 
weattofour  departuiel  ktfw  improvident  of 
oortiaDel  how  aanJeas  of  our  aoula,  and  ne> 
g%Bnt  in  our  preparatiosw  for  eternity  1  so 
that  thou  mi^test  justly  enfc  ua  off  in  the 
midat  of  our  sina^  and  our  unpreparedness  to 
appear  before  thee.  But,  O  Ood  of  all  ooi 
Con  and  perey,  remember  not  our  sins  against 
thee,  bat  mmember  thy  own  love  to  us  in  Jesus 
dnistyand  thy  tender  merdes  which  have  been 
ever  of  old.  O,  rsnember  how  short  our  time 
is,  and  ^  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  Bsav  apply  our  hearta  unto  wisdom.'* 

In  the  daysef  our  health  and  prosperity^  let 

]ke.aMipfe<tf«ur^*«<Aer*f  weakii0»» 

\h» our  own  ^rpmaching  fates  ^^ ^ 


AIM,  fimn  tfie  ludden  ohaage  of  health  to  sick . 
ness,  eonsidflr  how  few  and  evil  all  his  dava 
have  been,  and  that  there  is  no  satisfaction  in 
any  thing,  but  in  knowing  thee.  O  God.  Lord, 
what  have  we  to  do  in  this  world,  but  to  devote 
ourselves  wholly  to  thy  servioe,  and  to  make 
ready  for  the  world  to  oome  ?  O,  that  we  may 
all  of  us  be  mindful  of  this  ^*  one  thing  neces- 
sary," that  we  may  finish  our  **  work,"  before 
we  finish  our  ooune." 

Quicken  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  into  a  power- 
ful and  serious  considcnation  of  these  thing*, 
now  thou  hast  brought  him  into  more  intimate 
aoquaintanoe  with  tiiem.  Instruct  and  assist 
him  in  this  great  work  of  preparation  to  die. 
Show  Atm  how  to  do  it,  and  help  Atia  with  good 
success  to  perform  it ;  that  when  the  time  of 
Ait  dissolution  draweth  near,  he  may  have  no- 
thing else  to  do,  but  to  resign  AMMe(fwi]liitgly 
and  cheerfoHvinto  thy  hands,  as  into  the  hands 
of  a  merciful  Creator,  there  to  remain  with 
thee  for  ever  in  that  blessed  place  where  sin 
and  aidmesB  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 

A  emmendtUorif  Praiyeffw  a  tMk  Penon  tU 
iKepomiKtfDeparhure, 

CVifttstioD  Offlce.3 
O  A1.X10HTT  Ood,  with  whom  do  Hve  the 
fptrits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  we  humbly 
commend  the  soulof  this  thy  servant  our  dear 
brolhtr  into  tiiy  hands,  aa  into  the  hands  of  a 
faithful  Creator,  and  most  merciful  Saviour  ; 
humbly  beseeching  thee,  that  it  may  be  aocepu 
aUe in  thy  si^t.  And  teach  us,  whosurvive, 
by  this  and  other  daily  instances  of  mortality, 
to  see  how  frail  and  uncertain  our  own  condi- 
tion is,  and  so  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  seriously  apply  our  hearts  to  that  holy 
and  heavenly  wiadom,  which  may  bring  us  to 
lilis  everiasting;  through  Jesua  Quist  thy  Son, 
our  Lord.    Ametu 

AIMmgM^^MtPenonta  iheilm  tf 

(Fhm  BUhop  Andmrt.) 
O  Ood,  the  Father  of  heaven. 
Have  mercy  upon  Ami  t 
Keep  and  defend  Aim. 
O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  woild^ 
Have  mercy  upon  Aim  t 
Save  and  deliver  Ami. 
O  Ood  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  t&e 
Father  and  the  Son, 

Have  mercy  upon  Atm  g 
Strengthen  and  comfort  Aim. 
O,  holy,  Uessed,  and  gkmous  Trinity, 

Have  mercy  upon  mm. 
Bemember  not.  Lord,  Aif  offences ;  call  not 
to  mind  the  offences  of  hit  forefathers ;  but 
spare  Aim,  good  I^rd,  spare  thy  servant,  whom 
thou  hast  redeemed  with  thv  precious  blood, 
and  be  not  angry  with  Aim  for  ever. 
tnm  thy  wrath  and  indignation ;  from  the 


soo 
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foBT  of  death ;  from  the  gOilt  and  bufideB  at 
hi*  sins,  and  from  the  drndful  aenteaoe  of  the 
last  judgment ; 

Oood  Lord,  delirer  Mm. 
From  the  stuig  of  oonsdenee :  from  impa- 
tienoe,  distrust,  or  despair ;  and  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  sickness  or  agony,  which  may  any 
ways  withdraw  his  mind  from  thee ; 
Oood  Lord,  deliver  him. 
From  the  powers  of  darkness ;  from  the  il- 
lusions and  assaults  of  our  ghostly  enemy ;  and 
from  the  bitter  pangs  of  eternal  death  ; 
Oood  Lord,  d^ver  km. 
From.all  danger  and  distress ;  from  all  ter- 
rors and  tormenu;  from  all  pains  and  punish- 
ments, both  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul  i 
Oood  Lord,  deliver  Mm. 
By  thy  manifold  and  great  merdes ;  by  the 
manifold  and  great  merdes  of  Jesus  Christ 
thy  Son ;  by  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  by 
his  strong  crying  and  tears;  by  his  bitter  cross 
and  passion ;  by  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion ;  by  his  intercession  and  mediation ;  and 
by  the  graces  and  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ohost ; 
Oood  Lord,  deliver  Aim. 
In  this  time  of  extremity ;  in  Ms  last  and 
greatest  need ;  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment ; 

Oood  Lord,  deliver  him, 
We  sinners  do  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  O 
Lord  Ood ;  that  it  may  please  thee  to  be  Mf 
defender  and  keeper ;  to  remember  Mm  with 
the  favoor  thou  bearest  unto  thy  people,  and 
to  visit  him  with  thy  salvation  : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  Oood  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  save  and  deBrer 
hit  soul  from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  to  re- 
ceive it  to  thy  mercy,  and  to  give  Mm  a  q[uiet 
and  joyful  departure : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  Ck)od  Locd« 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  be  merciful,  and 

to  forgive  all  the  sins  and  offences,  which  at 

any  time  of  Mf  life  A«  hath  committed  against 

thee: 

We  beseech  ihee  to  hear  ns,  Oood  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  not  to  lay  to  Ms 

charge,  what  in  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  or  in  the 

lust  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  pride  of  life,  he  hath 

committed  against  thee : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  Oood  Lord. 

That  it  ma^  please  thee  not  to  lay  to  Mt 

charge,  what,  m  the  fierceness  of  Mt  wrath, 

or  in  vain  and  idle  words,  he  hath  committed 

against  thee  t 

W^  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  Oood  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  make  Mm  parta- 

ker  of  all  thy  merdes,  and  promises,  in  Christ 

Jesus: 

We  beseedi  thee  to  hear  us,  Oood  Lord. 
.  That  it  may  please  thee  to  grant  Mt  body 
rest  and  peace,  and  a  part  in  the  blessed  resur- 
rection cf  life  and  glory : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  Oood  Lord. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  rouchsafe  hit 

foul  the  enjoyment  of  everlaathig  happiiMtt, 


with  aU  Iha  fateied  eaiitt^  ia  thy  hwvealy 

kingdoms 

We  beseedi  thee  to  hear  us,  Oood  Lord. 
Son  of  Ood,  we  beseedi  thee  to  hear  na. 
O  Lamb  of  Ood,  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world ; 

Orant  Mm  thy  peace. 
O  Lamb  of  Ood,  that  takest  away  die  sist 
of  the  world ; 

Have  mercy  upon  him. 
O  Saviour  of  the  world,  &a  >..i^i,^  ttt 
Unto  thy  gradous,&c  |  ••  below,  HI. 

Farm  of  reeommmtiimg  tiW  SmU  Is  Oed^  te 
her  Departure  from  the  Bcdjf. 

(Fhan  Bbbop  Coiliia.) 
IiTTo  thy  merciful  hands,  O  Lord,  wecoDw 
mend  the  soul  of  this  thy  servant,  now  depart- 
ing from  the  body.  Receive  Mm,  we  humliy 
beseech  thee,  into  the  anns  of  thy  mercy,  in- 
to the  glorioua  sodety  of  thy  sainta  in  heavea. 
An 


Ood  the  Father,  who  hath  created  thse; 
Ood  the  son,  who  hath  redeemed  thee ;  God 
the  Holy  Ohost,  who  hath  infused  his  grace 
into  thee ;  be  now  and  evermore  thy  definue, 
assist  thee  in  this  thy  last  tiialy  and  bring  thee 
to  everiasting  BfiB.    Am 


(Vhaa  Blihop  Tiylor.) 
L 
O  HOLT  and  most  gradoos  Jesus,  we  kmn- 
bly  recommend  the  soul  of  thy  s^sirant  into 
thy  hands,  thy  most  merdful  hands :  let  thy 
blessed  angds  stand  in  ministry  about  thy  ser- 
vant, and  protect  Mm  in  M«  departure.  Amen. 

IL 
Lomi>,  receive  the  soul  of  this  ^  nrvant: 
enternot  into  judgment  with  Mm  {  epareMsi 
whom  thon  hast  redeemed  with  thy  moat  pie- 
oions  Uood,  and  deliver  Mm  firam  all  evil  and 
mischief,  fiom  the  craftt  and  aseanlts  of  tbe 
devU,  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  from  ever- 
lasting eoodemnatioo.    Amen. 

IIL 
Loms,  impute  not  unto  Mm  the  foUiss  of 
hit  youth,  nor  any  of  the  emua  of  kitBt; 
but  strengthen  Mm  in  Ms  agony,  and  cairy 
him  safely  throii|^  the  last  diatrses.  Let  not 
hit  faith  waver,  nor  hit  hope  fail,  nor  Mt  dis- 
rity  be  dimimdiedt  let  Mm  die  in  peace,  asl 
rest  in  hope^Vkd  rise  in  glory^    Amttk 

O  Satiour  of  the  woridt  who  by  thycrotf 
and  precious  bkwd  haet  redeemed  ua  t  eave  aad 
help  tills  thy  departing  servant,  wehnmblyba- 
seech  thee,  O  Lord*    Amen. 

UvTO  thy  gradoua  many  and  praiestidB 
we  commit  Mak  O  Lord,  Ums  Mas  and  kscp 
Mm.    MakethytMean^biaevpoiiMm,!!' 
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Im  gradotts  unto  Mm,  Lift  up  thy  ttvimte^ 
tunoe  upon  hhUj  and  gire  him  peace,  both  now 
unQ  c^ennoTflb    ^mfvi* 

^  eaimbUorf  Form  qf  DmnHon  lAoi  m^  £« 
nwrf  wil4  HW  Friendt  or'JUiaikm§  ^  Ae 

^^  SoEBOw  not,  brethren,  for  them  whidi 
are  asleep,  even  af  othen,  who  have  no  hope. 

**  Tor  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose 
again ;  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus, 
will  God  bring  with  him.**  1  Thess.  ir.  13, 
14. 

**  It  ti  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  aeemeth 
good  tmto  him.**    1  Sam.  iiL  18. 

**  The  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come.*'    Isaiah,  briL  1. 

**  Though  the  righteous  be  prevented  with 
death,  yet  shidl  he  be  in  rest. 

^  The  honourable  age  is  not  that  which 
standeth  in  length  of  days,  nor  that  which  is 
measured  by  number  of  years. 

^^But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and 
an  unspotted  life  is  old  Sf^s."  Wisd.  iv.  7, 8, 9. 

«*  Precioas  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  is  the 
death  of  his  saints.'*    Psafan  osvi  1ft. 

^  Yea,  blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in 
the  Lord ;  even  so  saith  the  Spirit;  for  they 
rest  from  their  labours."    Rer.  sir.  13. 

Lsluspny. 
Lord,  hsEve  mercy  upon  ua> 
Christ,  have  meicy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Oum  Father  which  art  in  heaven :  haOowed 
bethyname.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thywillbe 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  foigire  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
againstns.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation; 
but  ddiver  us  from  evil.    Amsn, 

**  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  refoge  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

Before  the  mountains  were  farooght  forth, 
or  ever  the  earth  and  the  world  were  made, 
thou  art  God  from  everlasting,  and  worldwith. 
out  end. 

Thou  tnmest  man  to  destruction;  again 
thou  sayest.  Come  again,  ye  dbildnn  of  men. 

For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  aie  but 
ms  yesterday,  seeteg  that  is  past  as  a  watch  in 
the  night. 

As  soon  as  thou  scattersst  them,  they  are 
ev«&  as  a  sleepy  and  frde  awcy  suddenly '" 
the  grass. 

In  the  morning  it  is  green,  and  groweth  up ; 
but  In  Um  evening  it  is  out  down,  dried  up, 
and  withered. 

For  we  eoDsame  away  in  thy  displeasure, 
and  are  afraid  of  thy  wrathftil  hidignation. 

Thou  hast  set  our  misdeeds  before  thee,  and 
our  seeret  smt  in  the  light  of  thv  eountenaooeu 

For  whe«  thoa  art  aagryi  all  our  dayt  are 


gone;  we  bring  oar  years  to  all  end,  asit-weve 
a  tale  that  is  told. 

So  teach  us  to  number  oar  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Turn  thee  i^;ain  at  last,  and  be  gnwious  to 
thy  servants. 

Comfort  ihem  again,  now  after  the  time  that 
thou  hast  aiBioted  lAan,  and  for  the  present  co^ 
eofiofi,  wherein  thejf  tmSsr  adversity. 

O  satisfy  them  with  thy  mercy,  and  that 
soon ;  so  shall  lAtfy  rejoice,  and  be  glad  all  the 
days  of  iMr  life." 

Most  just  art  thou,  O  God,  in  all  thy  deal- 
ings with  us,  **  our  punishment  is  less  than 
oor  iniquities  deserve ;"  and  therefore  we  do* 
sire  to  submit  with  all  humility  and  patienea 
to  this  dispensation  of  thy  divine  providence. 
Be  pleased  so  to  sanctify  it  to  this  family,  that 
thy  gnoe  and  mercy  may  more  abundantly 
flow  upon  thy  servants.  Thy  property  it  is  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil;  O  turn  that  evU,  which 
is  now  befallen  this  house,  to  the  benefit  of 
every  one  of  us,  that  so  we  maybe  able  to  My, 
from  hi^nr  experience,  that  ^  the  house  of 
moaming  is  better  than  the  house  of  ftaeting,'^ 
while  the  death  of  our  brother,  through  thy 
Uessing,  shall  conduce  and  minister  to  oor  spi- 
ritual advantage. 

Let  the  si^t  of  Alt  diange  make  us  the  more 
mindful  of  our  own,  and  the  sense  of  our  loss 
make  us  cleave  more  steadfastly  to  thee,  O 
Ckid.  Let  the  remembrance  of  Mt  virtues  make 
us  foDow  his  example,  and  the  hope  we  have 
of  his  being  blessed,  cause  us  to  ^'press,"  with 
the  more  earnestness,  *^  towards  the  maik,  for 
the  prise  of  our  h^h  calling  In  Christ  Jesus." 

lliou  knowest,  O  Lord,  the  weakness  and 
frailty  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  we  beseedi 
thee  to  give  thy  servants,  who  are  more  near, 
ly  cononned  in  this  visitation,  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  thj  good  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  bear 
it  with  humiUty,  patience,  resignation,  and 
Ission  to  thy  divine  will,  as  beoometh  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  O  that  no  repining 
thoughts  may  arise  in  their  hearts  to  discom- 
pose their  duty  towards  thee,  or  towards  their 
neighbour:  but  help  them  rather  to  think 
wherein  they  have  offended  thee,  and  carefuOy 
to  amend  it  t  to  place  their  affections  more 
steadfastly  on  ^ose  immoveable  things  whidi 
aie  above,  and  fredy  resign  aU  their  thoughts 
and  desires  unto  thee ;  saying,  with  holy  Job^ 
**  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  die  name  of  the  Lord.*'  And 
let  the  death  of  thy  servant  strike  us  all  with 
such  a  lively  sense  of  our  mortality,  as  may 
cause  us  so  thoroughly  to  die  to  sfai,  and  Hve 
to  grace,  that  when  we  die,  we  may  rest  hi 
him,  as  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth. 

We  eridentiiy  see  ''that  death  is  the  end  of 
aU  men  ;*'  grant  us  therefore  grace  to  lay  it 
to  heart,  to  despise  the  worid,  ''toabhor  that 
which  is  evil,and  cleave  to  that  which  is  good ; 
to  deU^tfak  thjiiS«|SibyW  iwdythy  Wlll»  ta 
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«bMrve  Cby  Uw,  «b4  to  take  aU  ymS^mn 
to  promote  thy  honoar,  and  our  own  nlTa^ 
tioni  thetwhen^'wegotfaewayofaUourth, 
we  may  be  oomforted  by  thy  pwaance,"  and 
edmiltad  into  thy  heavenly  Mi^pinm.    ^ieiM. 

AiBitT  Of  menifuUy,  O  Lord,  in  tfaeaeoor 
inpliliGationa  and  pi»yeit«  and  dispose  the  way 
of  thy  lervantt  towards  the  attainment  of  ev- 
eriasting  salvation ;  that»amonga]l  thechan- 
gM  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  they  may 
ever  be  defended  by  thy  most  gradous  and 
leady  help ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


"^ 


The  Lord  Uess  US  and  keep  US,  the  Lord  lift 

the  fi«^  of  his  oonntanaiMse  upon  as,  and 

ns  piapsi  now  end  for  erermorsw    AmmL 


OCeSBBOKAL     VAATSM     AMIk    DBVOTlOXS 

rem  THB  axes  avs  uvro&TUjTATS  ix 

SXTSLAOKDUfART   GASES. 

A  Pmiftr  Jbr  a  Pmwm  vho9$  lOnett  u  tki^ 
hfWijki  qm  him  k^Mm§  ea/emi/get  JOiwu^w  or 

(From  Bbhop  Fkttfck.) 

O  MOST  gradous  and  glorious  God,  supreme 
Judge  and  Qovemor  of  the  world,  "  in  whom 
we  hve,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,^  and 
from  whom  all  the  blessings  we  enjov,  and 
*^  every  good  and  perfect  gut  cometh,**  grant 
us,  we  hunably  beseech  thee,  such  a  measure 
of  thy  grace,  that  whenever  thou  art  pleased 
to  remove  anv  of  thy  blessings  from  us,  we 
may*  bear  it  with  a  pofect  reugnation  to  thy 
divine  will;  and  with  all  patieiuoe,  humility, 
and  oontentedness  of  spirit,  consider  how  un* 
worthy  we  are  of  the  least  of  thy  mercies. 

More  particularly,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thes 
to  give  this  peaoeableness,  and  contentedness 
of  mind,  to  this  thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast 
so  sensibly  afflicted,  by  taking  so  near  and  dear 
a  blessing  from  Aim.  O  give  him  such  a  por- 
tion of  thy  blessed  Spirit,  and  such  a  lively 
sense  of  hit  duty,  that  A«  may  have  power  to 
surmount  all  the  difficulties  A#  labours  ni;Mler, 
imd  freely  to  resign  all  hit  thoughts  and  desires 
unto  thee,  submitting  himseff  entirely  to  thy 
l^ood  providence,  and  resolving,  by  thy  gra- 
dous assistance,  to  rest  contented  with  What- 
soever thou  in  thy  wisdom  appdntest  for  hiim. 
Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  the  weakness  and  frail- 
ty of  our  nature,  and  therefore  be  pleased  to 
nfprt  Aim  in  this  bed  of  sickness  t  establish 
with  the  light  of  thy  countenance  t  and 
grant  thai  no  repining  thoughts  may  increase 
hit  illness,  or  discompose  his  duty  towards  thee, 
or  his  neighbour  :  but  enable  Aim  to  think 
wherdn  he  hath  offended  thee,  and  carefully 
to  amend  Ais  errors ;  to  set  Ais  affections  on 
things  above,  and  not  on  things  bdow,  and  to 
lay  up  ibr  lAmtdf  treasures  in  heaven,  even 


the  tnasueaef  a  good  Mfe^  whkh  MdisMim 
or  ralamttias  shall  ever  be  able  to  take  froaa 
A<m.  Grant  this,  O  heavenly  Father,  thmigh 
Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord.    Am 


A  Pmifmr  for  a  Psnon  wAe  jy  mif  t 
Diwirtir  haih  hnk^n  wt0  af  hit  ifeaes,  er  if 

OMy  flNicA  AriMSid  and  Aiir<  in  his  JiocfiF. 

{TnmUr.JmOkB.) 

O  Lord,  the  only  disposer  of  all  cventi^ 
thou  hast  taught  us  that  **  affliction  eoBseth 
not  forth  of  the  dust,  ndther  doth  trooble 
firing  out  of  the  ground  :**  but  that  the  dis- 
asters whidi  beiall  us  are  by  thy  appointment. 
Thou  art  just  in  all  thou  bringest  upon  us  : 
and  though  thy  '*  judgmenta  are  far  above  out 
of  our  si^k"  yet  we  know  ^  that  they  are 
right,  and  that  it  is  in  very  faithfiilneta  thou 
causest  us  to  be  afflicted.**  ^  Why  then  should 
a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punisl^ 
ment  St  his  sins  ?**  Let  these  oondderations 
prevail  with  thy  servant  to  submit  to  thy  dis- 
pensations. Make  Aim  resolve  to  bear  the  ef- 
fects of  thy  displeasure,  and  to  consider  it  as 
the  just  desert  of  Atf  sins.  O  Lord,  give  him 
patience  and  strength,  and  grace,  propertioa- 
able  to  this  great  trial ;  and  enable  him  so  to 
conduct  AimMJf  under  it,  that,  after  the  afflie- 
tionis  removed.  As  may  find  cause  to  say,  **  it 
was  good  for  Aim  to  be  afflicted.**  Thon  that 
hast  torn  and  smitten,  thou  art  able  to  heal 
and  to  comfort.  Bo  plsussd  to  remember  him 
in  this  Atf  lew  estate^  CaiHoAimto**  seardi 
and  trv  Atf  ways,  and  turn  to  thee,  and  bring 
forth  fniiu  meet  for  rspentanee.*' 

We  know,  O  Lord,  thou  canst  raise  Mm  up 
from  the  deepest  affliction  s  O,  let  it  be  thy 
gradous  will  to  ^riiy  thy  power  and  mem 
in  Ait  recovery ;  or,  however  thon  shah  think 
fit  to  dispose  of  this  **  vile  body,**  grant  Alm» 
O  God,  a  mind  entirely  resigned  to  thy  will; 
and  mUsfied  with  thy  dispensations.  O,  make 
this  calamity  the  meMexiger  of  Ay  love  to  Ais 
soul,  and  the  happy  means  of  Air  convenion ; 
through  Jesus  Cluist.    ^m^n. 

A  rf9lff9tfilf  O  /nOFSOfi  whuM  is  Ol^iSRNf  SHW 

^iseeiis  /"Mbis  ^hie  JPoi%u 

(From  Vr.  Jsnlx) 
O  LoBXsthouartamerdfulGod,aaddoit 
not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men  9  bat 
when  necesdty  requires,  thou  chastiisrt  «efor 
our  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  thcf 
hoUness.  Bemove,  we  beseedi  thee,  thio  af. 
diction  from  thy  lervent,  or  enable  Aim  to  bMr 
what  thouart  pleased  to  ky  upon Aim»  Xiocd, 
an  Ais  desire  it  before  thee,  and  Ais  gleaning 
is  not  hid  from  thee.  Jft^^  Ais  efflietion, 
when  thou  hearest  Ais  cry.  Ettter  not  into 
pdgment  with  Aim,  nor  dtri  with  Aim  eooonl. 
mg  to  Atf  sins,  bui  aeeording  to  th^  mercy  in 
Jesus  Christ.  O  gndons  Fstiier,  sanctify  to 
Aim  what  thou  hast  laid  npon  Aiai,  that  Ais  pn^ 
sent  affliction  may  work  out  for  Aies  an  eter- 
nal weight  of  fi^tnry.    Support  Aim  under  Ais 
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pidu,  till  it  AaD  pliue  tha*  to  gnmt  Mm  asM 
■nd  comfort.  And,  however  tbou  ihalt  deal 
with  Ami,  let  Aim  not  repine  at  thy  correction, 
nornn  Ih  charving  thee  fooliaUy.  MakeMm 
Tf>T>«iW<fc^  that  ^ou  doeit  nothing  but  what  it 
wue  And  just ;  nothing  but  what  thy  fervent 
shall  one  day  have  cause  to  bleasand  praiie  thee 
f<ir  doing.  And  let  this  consideration  teach 
him  to  glorify  thee  in  the  time  of  Am  visita- 
tion, by  an  humble  submission  to  thy  will,  and 
a  sincere  rcfonnation  under  thy  providential 
dispensations ;  that  thou  mayest  visit  Aim  in 
mercy  and  love,  show  Aim  the  joy  of  thy  salva- 
tion s  through  JeiuB  Christ  our  Lord.    Anmu 

A  PtmjfW  fir  Ons  who  it  irwbbdwUh  acuie 
F)mm  ^iSk$  Geitf,  Mm,  iCUip, or  aiy  oA«r 

(Fkm  Ifr.  B|iiwlPBfc) 
O  BizttBD  God,  just  and  holy,  who  dost 
not  willingly  aflUct  the  chfldren  of  men;  with- 
hold  not,  we  beseech  thee,  thy  assistanoe  from 
this  thy  servant  in  the  extremity  of  Ait  pain. 
Wm  sorrows  are  increased,  and  Ais  soul  is  Ml 
of  tronble.  He  has  none  to  flee  unto,  for  the 
ease  and  mitigation  of  Ait  agonies,  but  to  thee, 
O  Lord.  He  freely  owns  that  Ait  sufferings 
are  infinity  less  than  he  has  deserved ;  yet, 
iiaae  they  pierce  deep,  and  are  become  ahnost 
toa  heavy  for  Aim  to  bear,  we  presume  to  call 
mpon  thealSor  aid ;  and  to  entreat  thee,  not  to 
poniah  Aim  according  to  Ait  deserts.  **  Forif 
thou  shooUest  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it?**  Spare 
Mm  therefore  for  thy  mercy*s  sake ;  and  cor- 
rect Aim  ^  not  in  thine  angisr,  lest  thou  bring 
Asm  to  nothing."  Endue  Aim  with  that  pati- 
enee  whidk  may  enaUe  Aim  cheerfully  to  sub- 
mit to  thy  chastisement  {  and  grant  Aim  an 
anfeigned  repentance  for  aH  Ait  sins.  Com- 
fort Ait  soul,  which  melteth  away  for  very 
heaviness,  and  let  thy  loving  mercy  come  unto 
hmu  Sanctify  this  thy  fatheriy  correction  to 
Aim,  that  it  may  be  for  thy  g^ry,  and  Ait  ad- 
vantage. And  when  thy  gradons  ends  in 
aiBicttng  Aim  ahall  be  acocnnplished,  which  we 
know  are  not  for  '^  thy  pleasure,*'  but  for  Ait 
profit,  give  Aiai,  we  beseech  thee,  a  fresh  oc- 
casion to  lejoiDe  in  thy  saving  hnlth;  through 
Jeroa  Christ  our  Lord.    Avmu 

A  PnifeT  fir  a  Penon  in  ihs  SmtU-Poxj  or 
anif  niK'Wte  raging  infidiauM  Disetug, 

O  Obacious  and  merciful  Father,  the  on* 
Ij  g^ver  of  health,  look  down,  we  brseoch  thee, 
with  an  eye  of  compasswn,  upon  thy  misera- 
ble and  disconsolate  servant,  from  whom  thou 
lukst  taken  th|a  great  and  valuable  blessing ; 
•ody  instead  of  it,  hast  filled  every  part  of  Ait 
body  with  a  aore  disease. 

Teach  Aim,  O  Lord,  and  teach  us  aB  Orom 
hence,,  to  ooxisider  how  soon  the  beauty  4if  life 
|i  .Ui#t«d  like  a  Bower,  and  our  **  strei^ 


dried  up  Bke  a  potsherd,"  that  we  may  not  put 
our  trust  in  any  of  these  transitory  things,  but 
in  thee  only,  Uie  living  God,  who  art  able  to 
save  and  to  destroy,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive. 

Our  brother^  wbom  we  now  bdiold  a  specta- 
de  of  misery,  was  lately,  like  one  of  us,  in  per* 
feet  health.  But  now**  thou  makest  Ait  beau- 
ty to  consume  away,  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting 
a  garment.  Thsne  anowa  sdck  fast  in  Aim, 
and  thy  hand  presseth  Aim  soie ;  sothatthere 
is  no  soundness  in  Ait  flesh,  because  of  thine 
anger;  neither  is  there  any  rest  in  Ait  bones 
by  reason  of  Ait  sin. 

'*  O,  reject  Aim  not  utteriy,  but  take  thj 
plague  away  from  Aim.  Return,  O  Lord, 
and  that  speedily ;  for  Ait  spirit  fallet]u  O4 
leave  Aim  not  in  Ait  distress ;  for  though  tha 
world  may  forsake  Aim,  Ait  sura  trust  is  in 
thee.  To  thee,  O  Lord,  does  A#cry ;  to  thea 
doth  Atf  stretch  forth  Alt  hands;  Ait  soul  thirst* 
eth  after  thee  as  a  barren  and  dry  land.  Xxirdy 
all  Ait  desire  is  befora  thee,  and  Ait  groaning 
is  not  Ud  from  the&  Comfort  Aim  therefora 
again  now  after  the  time  that  thou  hast  afflict* 
ed  Aim,  and  for  the  days  wherein  he  haUi  fof* 
fered  adversity.** 

Put  a  stop,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee^  to  dila 
raging  infttiion,  and  say  to  the  destroying  aiw 
gd,  **  It  is  enough.*'  Protect  us  under  th* 
shsdow  of  thy  winga,  that  we  may  not  **  be 
afraid  of  any  tenor  by  night ;  nor  for  the  arw 
rowthatfliethbyday;  nor  for  the  pestilence 
that  waflceth  In  daiknem ;  nor  for  the  sidK* 
ness  that  destroveth  in  the  noon-day;**  but 
that,  with  eaae  m  our  minds,  and  health  in 
our  bodies,  we  may  serve  thee  cheerfully  aQ 
the  days  of  our  lift;  thxoo^  Jems  Christ  oor 
Lord.    Amen, 

A  Prater  fir  a  Penon  in  a  Cemammftkt^  er 
emif  Vngering  Dieeeae. 

(TVam  Mr.  Jcoki.) 

Omemcirin.  Ood,  thou  hatt  long  kept  thf 
servant  under  thy  chastening  hand;  thou  hast 
made  Aim  acquainted  with  grief;  and  Ait 
sickness  is  even  become  Ait  fomiliar  compa- 
nion: vot,  O  blessed  Lordfgfant  that  A#  may 
not  be  impatient  under  thyrhaetfsamsnt,  who 
art  pleased  to  wait  so  long  fiur  the  netuni  ef  a 
sinner :  but  let  Aim  remember  that  thoa  heal 
kind  intentions,  even  in  thy  bitterest  disMB- 
sations;  tl^  thoH  '^chaatenest  Aim  vhoas 
thou  lovest,  and  soouigast  every  son  whom 
thou  reoeivest."  Teach  hm^  O  gndoua  Fa* 
ther,to  see  love  in  thy  rod,  and  justioa  io  aH 
thy  dtthogs  ;  that  Ae  may  humUe  AiaMsff  un- 
der thy  i%lity  hand;  that  A^  may  think  it 
good  for  Aim  to  have  been  afiUcted,  and  pati. 
ently  wait  for  thy  kmag  kindness 

Yet,  that  Ait  faith  may  not  fail,  nor  Ait  pa> 
tienoe  be  overcome,  give  Aim  ease  and  xdaaa* 
tion  from  Ait  pain,  and  a  happy  eoaehnion  of 
this  long  visitatfon.  In  the  mean  tfane^  gnat 
that  he  may  neither  despise  thy  ( ~ 
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IMT  fiunt  under  thy  ttibakm ;  but  employ  tlie 
time  whiohllioa  lendest,  and  improve  theaf- 
6ictioa  whkih  thou  oontmueM,  as  a  gradoua 
opportunity  for  kU  spiritual  advantage ;  that 
under  the  decays  of  the  body,  the  inner  man 
nay  be  renewed  day  by  day ;  and  that  what- 
ever appertains  toAi#  everlaatingaalvation  may 
be  promoted  and  perfected  through  the  riches 
of  thy  grace,  and  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies 
in  Jesus  Christ.    Ameru 

A  Pmiftrfir  a  Ptrmm  who  is  /Sbom  in  his 
^iobiMt. 

(Ftam  Mr.  LewU.) 
O  ALMiOHTT  God»  who  ^  art  eyes  to  the 
blind  and  feet  to  the  lame,"  have  pity,  we  en- 
treat thee,  on  thy  servant :  help  Acm  in  kU 
distress,  and  bless,  we  pray  thee,  the  means 
made  use  of  for  Ms  cure.  Make  Aim  sensible 
of  thy  design  in  visiting  Aim  with  this  afflic- 
tion; cause  Aim  to  remember,  how  in  Ait 
strength  and  health  he  followed  Ait  own  de- 
vices, and  the  desiro  of  Ait  own  heart ;  and 
Wt  Aim  see,  that  thou  hast  lifted  up  thy  hand 
•gainst  Aim,  for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  may 
learn  to  walk  more  humbly  wiUi  thee,  and 
turn  Ai^  feet  to  thy  testimonies.  Deliver  Aim 
firom  the  painful  confinement  under  which  he 
labours,  and  grant  Aim  again  the  happiness  of 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  and  of  worship- 
ping thee  in  thy  sanctuary,  with  the  **  voice 
of  joy  and  praise.*'  But,  O  Lord,  not  our  will, 
but  thine  be  done.  Thou  knowest  better  what 
Is  good  for  us,  than  we  ourselves ;  and  it  is  in 
wisdom  that  ihou  afflictest  us.  Give  thy  ser- 
vant patience,  that  he  may  bear  Ait  pains  with- 
out murmuring,  and  wait  the  time  of  Ait  de- 
liverance from  them  without  uneasinem ;  sa- 
tisfy Aim  of  thy  care  over  Aim,  and  thy  tender 
ngard  to  Aim ;  and  in  thy  good  time  restore 
him  to  Ait  former  strength  and  vigour,  that 
he  may  give  thanks  to  thee  in  the  great  oon- 
gcigation ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

A  Pntyerfor  cne  thalit bed-Hdden, 
(FtamlCr.Lewta.) 
O  LomD  our  God,  the  Father  of  merdes, 
•nd  the  God  of  all  comfort,  have  compassion, 
we  entreat  thee,  on  the  helpless  condition  of  thy 
ssrmt :  support  Ait  spirits,  which  are  ready 
to  droop  under  affiietion  t  refresh  Ait  mind, 
whidi  is  apt  to  be  uneasy  and  mehmcholy  at 
the  thought  of  perpetual  oonfinement.  Give 
deepto  Ait  eyes,  and  rest  to  Ait  weary  thoughts. 
Gmue  Aim  to  meditate  on  thee  In  the  night 
watdies ;  to  ^  commune  with  Ait  own  heart;" 
and,  in  Ait  soUtude,  '« to  seaidi  and  try  Ait 
ways,"  that  A«  may  see  wherein  AehaAened, 
and  may  turn  unto  thee  with  all  Ait  soul,  and 
with  all  Ait  strength.  Let  thU  affliction  be 
the  meana  of  preparing  Aim  for  the  ei^oyment 
of  thy  presence,  la  which  is  fulness  of  joy ;  and 
ittMe  bo  the  nan  patient  vnder  it  for  that 


Make  Aim  thankful  that  thou  hast  by 
this  expedient  preserved  Afm  from  the  company 
of  those  whose  evil  communication  m^thave 
corrupted  Ait  heart,  and  hast  taken  Aim  out  ef 
a  world,  by  the  snares  and  temptations  of  which 
A«  might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  forsske 
thee,  and  turn  firom  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments. Grant,  O  Lord,  that  Aff  may  not  ren* 
der  Aims0(f  unworthy  of  thy  fevour,  by  nmr. 
muring  and  re^ng ;  but  that  he  may  use  the 
leisure  and  opportunity  now  given  Aim,  to  make 
Ait  peace  with  thee,  and  be  fitted  for  tiw  en. 
joyment  of  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  ia 
light;  through  thy  mefcy  In  Jesus  Christy  oar 
Saviour  and  Bedeemer.    ^Immi. 

A  Prosier  fwt  a  Penm  trembkdm  Mmd,  mim 


(Vkkstte  OOoti) 
O  Blbbixd  Lord,  the  Father  of  mordei, 
and  the  God  of  all  comforts,  we  beseech  thee^ 
look  down  in  pity  and  compasdon  upon  this 
thine  afflicted  servant.  Thou  writest  hitler 
things  against  Atm^  and  makest  Aim  to  possssi 
Ait  former  iniquities :  thy  wrath  lieth  hmnl  up* 
on  Aim,  and  Ait  soul  is  rail  of  trouble.  Bot» 
O  merciful  God,  who  hast  given  us  thy  ho^ 
word  for  our  learning,  that  we  throof^  pa» 
tience,  and  comfort  of  the  Scripturea,  mj^ 
^ave  hope ;  give  Aim  a  right  understandiegef 
AMMt{f,  and  oi  thy  threatonings  and  promises  { 
that  he  may  ndtber  cast  away  Ait  confidence  m 
thee,  nor  place  it  any  where  but  in  thee.  GUve 
Aim  strength  against  all  temptations,  nod  hod 
all  Ait  infirmities.  Break  not  the  bndsedieei^ 
nor  quench  tiie  smoking  flax.  Shut  not  op 
thy  tender  merdes  in  displeasure,  bat  make 
Aim  hear  of  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bonss 
which  thou  hast  broken  may  r^oice.  DeU w 
Aim  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy ;  lift  up  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  upon  Aim^  and  give 
Aim  peace,  throun^  the  mediation  of  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord.    Am 


Another  for  the  some,  or  for  one  under  dsqi 
Mehmcho^andD^jeeHonqfSpniL 

(AanlfelcbkiL) 
O  MOST  gradoos  Lord,  thou  knowest  our 
f^rame,  and  art  fuQ  of  compasdon  to  thy  ser* 
vanu  under  thdr  trouble  and  oppressfion ;  knk 
down  upon  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  with 
thy  wonted  pity,  and  remember  the  wofk  ef 
thy  heiids,our  disconsolate  ArolAer.  Thywtipii 
lies  hard  upon  Aim  ;  and  all  thy  wavea  aie 
gone  over  Aim;  thy  tenors  oppress  Ait  ndnd, 
anddistuib  Ait  reason.  O  thou  that  speakest 
the  winds  and  waves  Into  obedience  and  cahu 
ness,  settle  and  quiet  Ait  disoampoeed  thoo^tst 
speak  peace  and  satisfisetkni  to  Ait  troubleA 
mind,  and  give  Aim  comlbrt  and  sore  ossifi- 
denoe  in  the  sense  of  thy  pardon  and  leva 
Lord,  hdp  Ait  unbelief,  and  increase  hie  fidth. 
Though  he  walk  in  the  valley  and  shadow  ef 
deathy  let  <^  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  support  eoi 
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*  IntliemiiltkiiaaofUwtliaiightt 
■M  sorrowi  that  he  hath  in  Mthaart,  let  thy 
oorafoitNfreshAittoQL  iiet  in  a  beam  of  thy 
heavenly  ^t^t,  to  digpel  the  ebnds  and  dark, 
aeai  in  whkh  Ait  mind  is  involved.  O  direot 
to  the  meane  moat  proper  for  hit  help,  and  so 
Ueea  and  prosper  them,  that  they  may  effec- 
timUf  promote  Mt  recovery  out  of  this  deplor- 
able  state.  IndlneAw  ears  to  wholesome  ooun- 
and  dll|MMe  hit  heart  to  receive  due  im. 
O  graoioos  Father,  pity  hit  frailty, 
lotgire  Ms  sin,  and  rebuke  hit  distemper,  that 
Ms  disquieted  soul  may  return  to  its  rest.  O, 
xabe  M«i  np,  and  show  thy  mercy  upon  Mm, 
§ot  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Sa. 
▼ioorand  Redeemer. 


ForAe 


(naaBlahopFstridc) 

Pxxsxmvz  this  thT  servant,  O  grsdous  Fte- 
tfaer,  from  disbonounng  thee  and  hit  religion, 
by  dSstmsting  thy  power,  or  thy  goodness. 

Remove  aU  trouUesome  imaginatioos  from 
M■^  and  give  Mm  a  dear  understanding  of 
thee,  and  of  Mmfsff,  that  no  cansdess  fears 
and  jealousies  may  ovendiehn  htm,  nor  hit 
heart  sink  within  Mm  from  any  sadness  and 
dejeetfon  of  spirit.  Compose,  we  beseech  thee, 
Ms  distaibed  thoughts ;  quiet  Mt  disordered 
aiad,  and  appease  all  the  tomulu  of  Ms  soul, 
by  a  sweet  sense  of  ihy  tender  mercies,  and  of 
t9*e  love  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  mankind. 
Keep  Mm  firom  fonning  any  rash  oondusions 
conosming  thy  providence  i  and  give  Mm  so 
much  light  and  judgment  amid  all  the  dariu 
BBSS  and  confusion  of  hit  thoughts,  that  he  may 
not  think  Mmseff  forsaken  by  thee ;  but  may 
firmly  beKeve,  that  if  he  does  the  best  he  can, 
thou  requirest  no  more.  And  enaUe  Mai,  O 
Losd,  to  look  forwards  to  that  region  of  Ught 
and  i^ory,  whither  our  Saviour  is  gone  befine, 
to  prepare  a  place  for  all  thy  faithM  servants. 

Strengthen  Ms  weak  and  feeble  endeavours. 
Support  Mf  fidnting  spirit,  and  cause  it  hum- 
bly to  hope  in  thMb  Confirm  and  estaUish 
every  good  thought,  desire,  and  purpose,  which 
Aon  hast  wrought  in  Mai.  MakeMmtogrow 
in  wisdom,  faith,  love,  and  willing  obediaaoe. 
Coaduet  Mm  hereafter  so  easUy  and  steadily, 
peacesbiy  and  quietly,  so  cheerfully  and  seeure- 
hr,  in  thy  ways,  that  he  may  gferify  thee  whilst 
ke  lives,  and  when  he  leaves  this  troublesome 
wvHrld,  nutw  resign  Ms  soul  into  thy  mesdful 
hai^  with  a  pious  oonfidenoe  and  a  hope  of 
a  joyftJ  resurrection ;  throu^  the  merits  of 
thj  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

A  JPmiferJbreneumderFeartandDoubtteeti^ 
tfSJ  May  his  epMkml  Condmon^  or  under  per- 
piem^  Thotightt  mtd  Serufkt  about  his 


Cnom  Mr.  KetttowdL) 
O  Lo&D  our  God,  we  offer  up  our  humble 
■opplioation  to  thee  in  behalf  of  ihi»  thy  ser- 


vant, whose  soul  is  disquieted  within  Mm  by 
Ms  htat  and  anxiety  respecting  the  safisty  of 
Mfoonditloo.  BcDuDve  from  Mm,  we  entreat 
thee,  aD  frightful  apprehensions,  all  perples. 
ing  doubts  and  scmples  about  Mt  duty.  Make 
Mm  satisfied  and  settled  in  a  ri|^t  understand* 
ing  of  all  thy  precepts,  and  carefiil  in  the  ob* 
servanoe  of  them ;  and  dispeL  by  the  li^t  of 
thy  countenance,  all  that  dsyrkness  which  ob. 
acures  Ms  soul,  that  he  may  not  be  unnecessa. 
lily  dejected,  and  distrustful  of  AtmM^f,  or  dis. 
honourablyjealottsof  thee.  DdiverMmfrom 
all  those  offences  which  make  Mm  so  mudk  a 
stranger  to  peace  and  comfort ;  and  cause  Mm 
to  place  hit  dnef  satisfiu^tion  and  delight  in 
obeying  thy  commandments,  and  in  meditate 
ing  on  thy'merey ;  through  Jeshs  Christ  our 
IxHDd. 


A  Pre^ferfer  one 
edmtd 


who  it  ditturied  with  tmolr. 
Thouffhtt. 

(From  Bfr.  Lewk.) 
O  Loii]>  God,  the  Father  of  our  spirits, 
to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  all  desires 
known;  we  humbly  entreat  thee  to  succour 
and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  who  labours  un- 
der the  burden  of  wicked  thoughts.  Let  thy 
power  and  goodness  be  shown  in  healing  hit 
disordered  mind.  Cleanse  the  diooghu  of  Ms 
heart  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  Hdy  Spirit. 
Suffer  them  not  to  be  defiled  by  any  pro&ne 
or  blasphemous  suggestions,  but  heal  the  soul 
of  thy  servant,  by  enabling  him  to  stifle  and* 
suppress  all  such  thoughts  as  tend  to  rob  Mm 
of  Mspeace,  or  deprive  him  of  the  cmnforts  of 
rdigion.  Enable  him  to  be  of  an  equal  and 
steady  temper,  to  be  mild  and  gentle  in  Mt  be- 
havionr,  and  to  keep  hit  hopes  and  fears  with- 
in due  bounds.  Bldce  Mm  sensible  of  the  wise 
and  kind  reasons  of  ^  these  afflictions ;  that,  if 
they  are  duly  improved,  they  may  be  power- 
ful  preservatives  of  hit  soul  against  the  prevail- 
ing sins  of  a  licentious  age ;  mav  lessen  Mt  in- 
clinations to  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  and 
deaden  hit  appetite  to  sensual  pleasure,  and 
the  perishing  goods  of  this  woild ;  that  these 
afiUctions  may  dispose  Mm  to  compassionate 
the  sufferings  of  others,  and  make  Mm  more 
thorouglily  fed  Ms  own  infirmities,  and  the 
want  cuf  divine  assistance.  Open  Ms  eyes,  that 
he  may  see  and  know  the  wise  and  gradous 
dispensations  of  thy  providence ;  and,  by  hum- 
bling himte(f  under  them,  may  at  leoigth  be 
lifted  up  and  made  a  partaker  of  that  peace 
and  joy  whidi  thou  bestowest  on  afl  thy  faith- 
ful servants.  Grant  this,  for  the  sske  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  our  only  Mediator  and  Redeemer. 

A  Praifer/or  one  who  it  qfiietedwUH  a  prttfane 
Mittrutt^  Divine  7\rutht^  mid  Uatphemout 
Thouffhtt. 

{JPnm  Mr.  KettleweU.) 
O  MOST  gradous  God,  in  whose  hand  is  the 
iOful  of  every  living  creatnrt;  protect  this  thy 
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nrruit,  we  luimUy  and  euneitly  esUMt  thee, 
^ttintt  ■!!  donbu  and  mistnuu  of  thy  trath, 
qgunii  all  imligioiu  thooghts  and  waggm^ 

'  Nerer  niffer  them,  O  Loid,  t»  weakm  hU 
fittth,  or  to  hinder  Mmfram  perfonning  Aw  du. 
tj.  ProMrre  him  not  only  from  the  lin,  bat 
if  it  Mem  good  to  thine  lignite  wiadoin,  firam 
tiie  temptation  and  the  fomw,  wfaioli  may  aK- 


Bat>  if  it  be  thy  blened  wlfl  to  oontimie 
these  teniffing  thoughts  for  kia  trial  and  hu- 
mifiadon,  Lord,  make  Mm  sensible  that  they 
viU  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  sin,  if,  as  soon 
as  Atf  perceives  than,  Aff  rejects  them  with  hor. 
lor  and  indignation. 

Dozing  this  trial,  let  Mm  learn  to  depend 
upon  thee,  that,  as  often  as  these  profane 
Noughts  arise  in  hit  mind,  he  may  find  grace 
to  overoome  them,  and  without  the  least  in- 
dulgence or  delay  to  cast  them  out ;  and  that 
he  may  leam  to  show  patience  under  them,  as 
under  erery  other  affliction  and  trial  of  thy 
appointment,  trusting  to  thy  grace  to  assist 
fimy  and  to  thy  goodness  to  ddiyer  Mm  ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.    Amen, 

J  Prugerjor  one  under  ihedread  qf  God*9 
Wrath  and  everkuUng  DamnaHon, 

(Amu  Mr.  I^ewlf .) 

O  Almiortt  Ood,  the  aid  of  all  that  need, 
Imd  the  helper  of  all  that  flee  to  thee  for  suc- 
cour, accept,  we  beseech  thee,  our  humble  sup- 
plications for  this  thy  servant,  labouring  un- 
der the  dismal  apprehensions  of  thy  wrath. 

O  Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment  with  him  ; 
make  Aim  sensible  that,  though  the  wages  of 
sin  are  death,  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life; 
that  thou  hatest  the  death  of  a  sinner,  and 
art  not  willing  that  any  should  perish ;  that 
thou  always  punishest  less  than  we  deserve, 
and  in  the  midst  of  judgment  rememberest 
mercy.  Bevive  Aw  soul  wiUi  a  sense  of  thy 
love,  and  the  hopes  of  obtaining  thy  pardon, 
and  the  Joy  of  thy  salvation ;  that  he  may  be 
raised  from  this  dejection,  and  show  with  glad- 
ness what  thou  hast  done  for  Ait  souL  All 
this  we  humbly  hfg  for  Jesns  Christ's  sake. 
Ai 


A  Froifer  fine  a  LmaJlk. 

(ftou  M^.  Jcnki.) 

O  LoEDy  the  only  wise  Ood,  from  whom 
we  have  received  aU  the  faculties  of  our  souls : 
thou  art  hdy  and  righteous  in  all  thy  dispen- 
sations, though  the  reason  of  them  is  frequent- 
Iv  unknown  to  us.  Dispel,  we  humbly  beseech 
tnee,if  it  be  agreeable  to  thine  infinite  wisdom, 
the  douds  in  which  the  soul  of  thy  servant  is 
now  involved ;  that  he  may  regain  Ma  under- 
standing,  and  the  right  use  S[  his  faculties. 
Heal  Ais  disordered  mind :  settle  and  quiet  Ats 
passions ;  pacify  and  compose  Ais  imagination. 


Opmpertheri 
teoowy.  Make  Aim  traetable  in  the  nae  oi 
reraediM,  and  willing  to  ooi^ply  vitk  the  ad 
vice  of  Ais  firiende.  But  if  no  meana  can  efl 
feet  Ais  cure,  let  Aim  poeseas  Ast  aonl  in  peace 
and  oanpoBure,  and  in  every  intm  wl  of  rsm* 
son  address  Ais  prayer  to  thee ;  that,  wl—is 
Ait  earthly  tabemade  shaD  be  dkadved,  hm 
may  rejoioe  In  Ait  former  inahttity  to  i 
the  pleasures  of  the  werid,  and  be  ] 
unto  thee  pure  and  undeflled,  throo^  i 
Christ  oar  Lord. 


A  Prober  Jhir  naiitrai  Fcobj  er  df< 

(Ftam  Mr.  KettteweU.) 

O  ALMIOHTT  and  most  merciful  Father, 
pity,  we  entreat  thee,  this  thy  unhappy  rron 
ture,  who  knows  not  Ait  own  wants,  nor  how- 
to  ask  for  thy  mercies.  Omipamionate,  O 
Lord,  Ait  iniirmities,  and  supply  Ait  neoenai* 
ties.  Let  thy  wisdom  prevent  those  evils 
which  Ae  cannot  foresee,  or  wants  understand- 
ing to  remove ;  but  especially  keep  Aim  frmn 
doing  any  thing  that  may  be  hurtful  either  to 
Aimspy  or  others. 

Let  Me  mind,  onaU  occasions,  be  quiet  and 
peaceable ;  and,  as  far  as  Ait  faculties  extend, 
exercised  in  piety  and  devout  medtutiona.  O 
hear  our  cry  when  we  call  upon  thee  t  hear 
us  for  Aim  who  is  not  aUe  to  pray  for  Atwae(f| 
grant  Aim  thy  fatheriy  care  at  present,  and 
thy  peace  at  the  last ;  through  the  mediarion 
of  thy  Son,  oor  Saviour  Jesus  GhxisU  Awmm, 

P&OPXm  PBAIKS  FOm  A  •ICKPCmsOK  ATSEJU 

I. 

I.  SATXme,  O  Ood,  for  the  waters  are  oome 
in,  even  unto  my  souL 

8.  I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  so  that  the 
floods  run  over  me.     Peaim  box.  1,  8. 

3.  The  floods  are  risen,  O  Lord,  the  flooda 
have  lift  up  their  voice ;  the  floods  lilt  up  dieir 


4.  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  mi^ty,  aad 
rage  horribly  t  but  yet  the  Lord  whodweOeth 
in  heaven.  Is  mightier    PaaAa  soHL  4,  6. 

6.  He  maketh  the  storm  to  eease,se  that  the 
waves  thereof  are  stflL 

6.  MHierefore  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  erf 
in  my  trouble:  deliver  me  ont of  my diatreaa. 
Ptolm  evii.  28. 

7.  Thou  shalt  show  us  wonderlHI  things  ia 
thy  righteousness,  O  Ood  of  abr  salvation  t 
thou  uiat  art  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  ef  the 
earth,  and  of  them  that  remain  in  the  broad 
sea.     Peaim  hcv.  5. 

8.  Through  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  ever 
since  I  was  bom;  thou  art  he  that  took  me  out 
of  my  mother's  womb  $  my  praise  shall  always 
be  of  thee      Peaim  had.  6,  6. 

0.  I  will  cry  unto  thee.  Thou  art  my  father, 
my  Ood,  and  the  rock  of  my  salvatioo.  Paalm 
Ixzxix.  26.  /-^  T 
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Uk  WltMmw  not  than  thy  amci  fmm  in«, 
O  liord;  Id  thy  kmng  kindnf  and  truth 
aJwayi  pryenreiiie> 

11.  For  innuBMnblotroaUM  are  oome  about 
ue :  my  una  hare  taken  inch  hold  upon  me, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up ;  yea,  they  are 
more  in  number  than  the  hain  of  my  head,  and 
my  heart  hath  failed  me. 

IS.  O  Lord,  let  it  be  thypleainre  toddirer 
me:  make  haite,  O  Lord,  to  help  mei  Ftabn 
zL  11,  12,  IS. 

II. 

1.  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee, 
O  Lord ;  Lord,  hear  my  voice. 

2.  O  let  thine  ean  consider  well  the  voice 
of  my  ooinplaint.  P$aim  czzx.  1,  2. 

Sw  For  lam  helpbtt  and  poor,  and  my  heart 
ia  wounded  within  me.    Ptahn  dx.  21. 

4.  Hy  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and 
the  fiBar  of  death  is  fidlen  upon  me. 

A.  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  oome  upon 
me^  and  an  horrible  dread  hath  overwhelmed 
ne.    Pmlm  Iv.  4,  6. 

0.  I  go  hence  like  the  shadow  that  depart- 
•th,  and  am  driven  away  like  a  gras^opper. 
PsafocuE.22. 

7*  O  God,  thou  knowest  my  foolishness,  and 
my  sins  are  not  hidden  from  thee.  Ptaim 
IxLe.5. 

8.  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit ;  in 
B  place  of  darkness,  and  in  the  deep. 

9.  Thine  -indignation  Ueth  hard  upon  me, 
and  thou  hast  vexed  me  with  all  thy  storms. 
JPaoibi  IzzzviiL  6,  6. 

lA.  Thou  breakest  me  witha  tempest,  and 
my  roarings  are  poured  out  like  waters.  Job 
bu  17.  ilL  24. 

11.  O  ngeot  me  not  utterly,  and  be  notes- 
ceeding  wnth  against  thy  servant.  VamtnL 
T.  22. 

1%,  For  my  soul  is  full  of  trouble,  and  my 
fifisdrawethn^untoheQ.  P«aAa  IzzzviiL  2. 

IS  I  am  brmight  hito  so  great  trouble  and 
■uiery,  that  I  go  mourning  sJl  the  day  long. 

14L  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  dis- 
ease, and  there  is  no  whole  part  in  my  body. 
Pmim  nwiii.  6,  7. 

15.  My  wounds  stink  and  are  oorrupt, 
throofl^  my  foolishness.    Ptaim  zaviiL  A.     | 

IflL  Behold,  O  Xiord,  I  am  in  distress  ;  my 
bowab  are  troubled,  my  heart  is  turned  with. 
in  ma,  for  I  have  gnevoosly  trsnugressed. 
twmmt  i  20. 

17.  O  remember  not  the  sins  and  offences 
of  my  youth;  but  according  to  thy  mercy  think 
thou  upon  me,  O  Lord,  forthy goodness.  Paaim 
szv.  6L 

18.  Caet  me  not  away  in  the  tisM  of  age ; 
forsake  me  not,  when  my  strei^^th  fuleth  me. 
PM«sibai.& 

18.  Take  thy  plague  away  from  me  t  lam 
by  tha  meani  of  thy  heavy 


20.  When  thon  with  nhokef  tel  c 
man  for  an,  thou  makest  hia  benity  to  oon* 
•nmeaway,  like  as  it  were  a  moth  fiettiag  a 
garment :  every  man  therefore  is  but  vanity. 

21.  Hear  my  prayer,  OLord,  and  with  thine 
ears  consider  my  calling ;  hold  not  thy  peace 
atmy  teers. 

22.  For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee,  and  a 
sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were. 

23.  O  spare  me  a  little,  that  1  may  recover 
my  strengdi,  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  mors 

Peo/ni  zzziz.  11— -la. 


A  PraiferforaMeSeanaiL, 

O  MOST  great  and  glorious  Lord,  the  **  sal. 
vation  of  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  of 
them  that  remain  in  the  broad  sea  ;'*  under 
whose  powerfU  protection  we  are  alike  secure 
in  every  place,  and  without  whose  providence 
over  us  we  can  no  where  be  in  safety  ;  look 
down,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  us,  thy  unwor- 
thy  servants,  who  are  caUed  to  ^  behold  thy 
wonders  in  the  deep,**  and  to  perform  our  seve- 
ral duties  in  the  great  waters. 

*'  Thou  art  our  reAige  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble ;  and  theraore  we  fly 
unto  thee  for  succour  in  all  our  necessities. 
Extend  thy  accustomed  goodness  to  our  dis- 
tressed brother,  whom  thou  hast  been  pleased 
to  visit  with  the  rod  of  afBiction. 

^'  The  waves  of  death  encompass  him  about, 
and  the  sonrows  of  hell  take  hold  upon  him.** 

O  leave  him  not  to  himself,  nor  let  him  be 
given  over  '*  to  a  spirit  of  slumber**  and  dark- 
ness ;  but  ^  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see 
the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law,**  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  and  sincere  repentance ;  so 
that  from  the  sickness  of  his  body,  he  may  de- 
rive health  and  salvation  to  his  soul,  which  is 
the  great  end  of  all  thy  righteous  judgments, 
and  of  all  our  afflictions. 

Let  him  seriously  consider  and  reflect  with- 
in himself,  from  this  visitation,^*  what  a  dread-, 
ful  thing  it  is  to  fiJl  Into  the  hands  of,  the  liv- 
ing Ood  ;**  and  let  him  hence  learn,  !f  it  shall 
please  thee  to  raise  him  up  again,  to  preserve 
a  more  awful  sense  of  thy  divine  majesty  up« 
on  his  spirit,  '*  and  to  live  more  soberly, 
ri^teonsly,  and  pionslv,inthi8  present  world.** 

We  know,  O  Lord,  mat  ^  many  are  the  ene- 
mies  of  peace,**  and  that  ^  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness  :**  but  let  him  not  **  fol- 
low a  multitude  to  do  evil,'*  nor  **  give  his 
consent  to  the  enticement  of  sinners  ;**  but  be- 
ing perfectly  *•*•  redeemed  from  all  vain  convert 
sation,  and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,*' 
let  him  ^*  walk  before  thee  with  a  perfect 
heart,'*  and  spend  the  residue  of  his  days  in  thy 
faith  and  fear. 

Or  if  thou  hast  determined  otherwise  con- 
corning  him,  be  pleased  to  give  him  suflkdent 

ice,  and  strength,  and  time,  to  **  make  his 

ling  and  election  sure,  before  he  go  hence 
and  be  no  more  seen  :*'  reviiw  his  drooping 
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niifti,  tirtify  Uf  hflMt,  and  m  h«  decayi  in 
tlie  oatflT,  strengUieii  hhu  in  the  inner  nun^ 
by  letting  before  him  the  hopee  of  a  bleneed 
ImiBortaltty  **  as  an  andunr  of  the  soul,  both 
•ore  and  steadfast.'*    Amen, 

A  Prtii^for  a  Mc  Soldier  wr  Seaman, 
O  KOBT  mighty  Lord,  the  fountain  pf  health 
and  life,  strength  and  courage,  the  aid  and  sup. 
port  of  all  that  fly  unto  thee  for  succour,  wiUi 
whom  is  no  respept  of  persons,  but  erery  one 
that  feareth  thee  (whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
learned  or  unlearned)  is  accepted  by  thee ;  we 
beseedi  thee  merdiully  to  look  down  upon  our 
brother,  who  is  now  fallen  under  the  rod  of 
thy  displeasure. 

We  know,  O  Lord,  that  all  thy  judgments 
are  principally  intended  for  our  good  in  the  end, 
by  ihe  reformation  of  our  lives  and  manners ; 
and  therefore  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
let  thy  present  judgment  have  that  good  effect 
upon  our  brother,  that  he  may  lead  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a  faithful  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  continue  to  harden  his  heart  against  aU  the 
powerful  and  repeated  insUnces  of  thy  mer. 
das  and  judgments  towards  him. 

If  thou  hast  designed  this  sickness  shall  ter. 
minate  In  his  deaUi,  O  be  pleased  to  fit  and 
prepare  him  for  it ;  or  if  otherwise  in  mercy 
thou  hast  detennined  to  spare  him,  O  let  him 
not  letam  to  any  of  his  former  sinful  courses, 
but  let  him  always  keep  in  mind  the  promise 
which  he  made  to  thee  In  baptism,  of  renounc- 
ing the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and 
which,  we  hope,  he  now  again  heartily  renews 
in  this  his  day  of  Tisitation. 

We  know,  O  Lord,  that  many  temptations 
will  unavoidably  assault  bin}  in  the  sUte  of  life 
wherein  he  is  engaged,  and  therefore  we  most 
KumUy  beseech  thee  to  gire  him  such  a  por- 
tion of  thy  blessed  Spirit,  as  may  enable  him 
to  fight  with  as  much  resolution  and  courage 
apinst  his  spiritual  enemies,  as  the  nature  of 
his  post  obliges  him  to  do,  upon  just  occasions, 
Mainst  his  temporal ;  ever  remembering,  tha; 
the  greatest  of  conquests  is  that  which  is  made 
npon  ourselves ;  and  that  no  victory  is  so  truly 
honourable,  as  that  which  is  obtained  over  our 
vicious  indinationB. 

'Wherefore  give  him  grace,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  Lord,  ^  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil,  and  to 
cleave  to  that  which  ii  good.'*  Let  him  reli- 
gioosly  avoid  aU  blasphemy  and  prophaneness, 
all  drunkenness,  riot,  and  hudviousness ;  and 
let  him  carefully  follow  the  rule  our  Saviour 
hath  set  him,  '^  of  doing  violence  to  no  man, 
accusing  no  man  falsely,  and  being  content 
with  hb  own  wages  ;'*  so  that,  having  ^'  put 
on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  he  may  be  able 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil;  and 
whenever  thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  put  an  end 
to  his  warfare  (either  now  or  hereafter,)  he 
may  cheerfully  resign  his  soul  into  thv  hands, 
in  these  comfortable  words  of  the  apostle :  ^*  I 


have  fboght  a  good  fight,  I  bmre  flnidied  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faitib ;  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  ri^teouaness, 
wfaidi  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Jndge,  shall 
give  onto  all  those  that  love  and  fear  him,  and 
put  their  trust  in  his  mercy."    Am 


A  Praifer  io  heueedbya  Perem  aJHotedwUk 
a  Diiiemper  of  lung  Ca 


(By  Dr. 

0  LoKB  OoD  Ahnin^ty,  I  am  woodarfuUy 
made,and  all  mypowers  of  body  and  mind  were 
produced  and  are  supported  by  thee.  ^  Thou 
killest,  and  makest  alive :  thou  wonndest,  and 
makest  whole." 

1  own  and  reverence  thine  hand  in  my  pre. 
sent  affliction.  I  acknowledge  that  thou  art 
righteous  in  all  that  befalls  me ;  forlhavesin. 
ned ;  and  thou  chastenest  me  less  than  my  ini. 
quittes  deserve.  In  punishment  thou  diowest 
mercy,  continuest  to  me  many  comforts,  pro. 
longest  my  opportunities  of  reflection  and  am- 
endment,  and  givest  hope  of  that  pardon  whidi 
I  so  much  want,  and  at  this  time  eameady  en^ 
treat. 

I  desire  in  this  poor  condition  of  my  health, 
to  search  and  try  my  ways,  and  tnm  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  by  deep  humility,  sincere  repent- 
ance, and  faith  in  the  great  Kedeemer :  and 
may  the  fruit  of  this  and  every  affliction  be  to 
take  away  sin,  and  make  my  heart  better. 

O  God,  if  it  be  thy  merdfiil  will,  direct  me 
to,  and  prosper,  some  means  for  the  removal 
of  my  disorder,  that  I  may  yet  be  capable  of 
glori^ng  thee  in  my  station,  and,  by  farther 
endeavours  for  thy  service  upon  earth,  be  fit- 
ter for  immortality. 

Support  me,  gndous  Lord,  that  my  soul 
may  not  be  quite  cast  down,  andtoo  mncfa  dis- 
quieted within  me.  Assist  me  to  dierish  peni- 
tent, bdieving,  serious  thoughts  and  afilecdons. 
Grant  me  such  resignation  to  thy  will,  sndi 
patience  and  medcness  towards  men,  as  my 
Divine  Master  requireth,  and  as  he  liinueK 
manifested  while  he  was  a  sufferer  on  earth. 
Forgive  aU  the  harshness  and  sniftifaieH  of  my 
temper,  and  keep  it  from  increaafasg  upon  ra& 
May  I  learn  from  what  I  now  fisel  to  pity  all 
who  are  sick,  in  pain,  or  otherwise  afflicted, 
and  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  and  xilieve 
them. 

If  by  this  afiUction  ihou  intendest  to  Mng 
me  down  to  the  grave,  prepare  me,  by  thy  grase, 
for  my  removal  hence,  and  entrance  on  the 
unseen  eternal  state ;  and  may  aB  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  present  life  work  out  fbr  me  a  fer 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glery. 

I  am  thankful  for  any  degree  of  ease  and 
comfort  which  I  have  tliis  day  eigoyed.  Grant 
me,  this  night,  such  refreshing  rest,  that  I 
may  be  better  able  to  discharge  the  dnties  and 
bear  the  burden  of  another  day,  if  thCu  art 
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{ileiised  16  inddge  me  with  it  If  my  eyes  are 
kept  wmlang,  may  my  meditations  beoiimfort- 
sble  and  usiidrul  to  ma 

Pity  my  weakness,  merdful  and  heavien- 
Iv  iPather,  and  hear  my  imperfect  petitions, 
tjuvnigh  our  liord  Jesus  Christy  who  was  once 
a  man  of  sorrow,  and  is  still  touched  with  the 
icding  of  our  infirmities;  to  whom,  as  our 
mercifiJ  High  Priest  and  powerful  Intercessor, 
tie  glofy  for  erermore.    Jmett, 


S80 
under  erery  trial,  and  enable  me  so  to  widk 
in  thy  faith  and  fear,  that  I  may  at  lact  be  re- 
eeived  into  thy  heavenly  kingdom,  through  tlie 
merits  and  medfaition  of  thy  Son  Jenns  Clirist, 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen, 


A  Pfwtimri»beiamiomtheDeathfifaFrl€nd. 
(By  Mr.  Merrkk.) 
O  Albiiohty  God,  whodost  not  willingly 
grieve  the  dMldren  of  men,  but  in  thv  visi- 
tetioas  remembersst  mercy,  teach  me  by  thy 
grsm  tobesrihokssof  tiiat  dear  penon  whom 
tboa  bast  taken  fivm  me  with  patience  and 
lesagnatifln,  and  to  make  a  ri^t  use  of  the  af. 
IKctioD  which  thy  fistherly  hand  hath  Uiid  up- 
on  AMU  Then  hast  given^  and  thou  hast  ta. 
ken  aw»y :  blessed  he  thy  holy  name.  Make 
me  tbwikful,  O  Lord,  for  the  comforts  and 
blcssingB  whkJi  I  still  enjoy ;  and  sanctify  to 
my  soul  aU  the  siiileriags,  whioh  in  the  course 
of  this  mortal  life  thou  shah  appoint  for  me. 
Let  the  death  of  friends  and  raktions  help  to 
keep  rae  always  mindful  of  my  own  mortality. 
And  grant,  that  by  thy  grace  I  may  here  ap- 
ply my  heart  to  wisdom,  and  may  heivafter  by 
thy  mercy  be  received  Into  that  everlasting 
kingdom,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from 
all  faces,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
Hear  me,  O  merdfiU  Fath< 


sake' of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 


«r,  for  the 


^  J^r^f9riob€UHd  by  a  Penon  troubled  in 
Mind. 

Almiobtt  God,  who beholdest  with  com- 
passion and  mercy  the  weaknesses  and  fnulties 
of  ns  thy  sinful  creatures « look  down  on  me, 
I  beseech  thee,  and  deliver  me,  if  it  be  thy 
blessed  will,  from  the  distress  of  mind  under 
which  I  labour.  Strengthen  my  judgment,  and 
inform  my  understanding,  that  I  may  rightly 
knewmy  duty ;  and  grant  that  I  may  act  on 
all  occasions,  and  in  every  drcumntanoe  of  life, 
in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to  thee.  Par- 
*"*  jpy**^'*'  ""■  and  infirmities,  and  preserve 
mo  from  all  wilful  neglects  and  offences.  If 
than  seest  it  consistent  with  thy  glory,  and 
with  the  everiasting  welfare  of  my  sotil,  fill  me 
with  that  fervency  of  affection  towards  thee, 

^  ^^_^*  ?****"**  of  spiritual  comfort  and 
)  vhich  may  preserve  my  mind  in  a 


trouble  and  bitterness  of  mind  lie  more  expe- 
dient for  me,  continue  to  me  both  this  and  all 
other  afflictions  which  tliou  seest  moat  condu- 
cive to  my  future  happiness,  and  grant  that  I 
may  bear  them  with  JNitienee  and  resignation. 
Let  tbioe  Holy  Spirit  direct  and  siipport  me 


A  FrnperlobeiisedbyanOldFerson. 
O  OR  AC  ID  us  liord,  my  maker  and  my  pre- 
rver,  1  give  thee  thanks' for  the  long  continu- 
ance which  thou  Jiast  granted  me  in  this  world, 
in  order  tliat  I  may  Iw  t!ie  better  prepared  for 
another.  Enable  me  by  thy  grace  to  make  a 
right  use  of  the  time  afforded  me,  and  give  me 
a  true  and  deep  repentance  of  the  sins  which 
I  have  committed.  Support  me  by  thy  help  un- 
der the  infirmities  of  age,  keep  me  from  cove>- 
tousness,  and  fretfulness,  and  from  all  unrea- 
sonahle  fears,  and  cares.  Give  me  that  degree 
of  ease  and  health  which  thou  seest  most  con- 
venient  for  me ;  wean  my  affections  and  de- 
sires from  the  things  of  this  life,  and  keep  me 
continually  prepared  for  death ;  through  Je- 
sus Christ    Amen, 

A  Frayerfer  a  Person  condemned  lo  die, 
(From  Dr.  Inct.) 

O  HOST  just  and  holy  liord  God,  who 
bringest  to  hght  the  hidden  things  of  dark, 
ness,  and  by  thy  just  and  wise  providence  dost 
bring  sin  to  shame  and  punishment ;  disap- 
pointing  the  hopes  of  wicked  men ;  visiting 
their  sins  upon  tliem  in  this  present  life,  that 
tho}i  mayest  deter  others  from  the  evil  of  their 
ways,  and  save  their  souls  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  O  Ijord,  in  mercy  look  down  upon  this 
thy  ser\'ant,  who  now  is  before  thee  to  confess 
thy  justice  in  making  him  a  sad  example  to 
others.  He  with  sorrow  and  shame  confess- 
eth  it  would  be  just  with  thee,  sliould  death 
eternal  be  the  wages  of  Me  sins,  and  everiast- 
ing sorrow  the  recompense  of  Att  iniquity.  No 
has,  we  confess,  O  I^ord,  despised  thy  mercy, 
and  abused  thy  goodness,  and  has  therefore  no 
reason  to  expect  any  otlier  than  to  be  made  an 
everhisting  sacrifice  to  thy  justice.  M'heii  dioa 
hast,  by  the  ministry  of  thy  word,  and  the  in- 
terposition of  tliy  proWdenoe,  adled  him  to 
repentance,  he  has  slighted  thine  admonitionSi 
O,  how  just  therefore  would  it  be  now  in  thee 
to  disregard  hie  cr)*,  in  this  day  of  trouble, 
when  distress  and  anguish  are  come  upon  himf 
He  confesses  that  he  hath  hardened  his  heart, 
notwithstanding  all  thy  importunities  to  him 
to  repent  and  live ;  that  he  has  stiU  gone  on 
from  one  wickedness  to  another,  eageriy  re* 
peating  the  works  of  darkness,  and  even  hat* 


of  cheerfulness  and  composure.    But  if  ing  to  be  reformed  ;  that  he  has  notoriously 


broken  his  baptismal  vows,  and  given  enamr- 
agemeiit  to  otliers  to  blaspheme  our  holy  fiuth, 
and  that  on  these  accounts  he  has  nothing  to 
expect  but  tliat  tliou  shouldst  deal  witli  him  ao« 
cording  to  hie  sins,  and  reward  him  tuxording 
to  the  multitude  of  Ait  offeucn.  But  thou,  O 
U 
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God,  bast  been  pleaaed  to  dadare,  that  with 
thee  is  mercy  and  pleateoui  redomptioa ;  that 
thou  desirest  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  ra- 
ther that  he  should  repent  and.  liye.  Thou 
hast  so  loyed  the  worhl,  that  thou  gavest  thy 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  O,  let  not  him  whom  we  are  now  com- 
mending  to  thy  mercy,  for  ever  perish  and  be 
lost.  Have  compassion  upon  a  miserable  sin- 
ner, who  owns  he  deserves  eternally  to  die ; 
and  let  him  find  mercy  in  hit  distress.  Par- 
don, we  earnestly  entreat  thee,  hit  wilful  and 
Mt  heedless  follies,  his  errors,  and  his  crying 
and  notorious  sins ;  particularly  that  for  which 
he  is  now  to  die.  O  Lord,  thou  Ood  of  mer- 
cy, who  art  abundant  in  goodness,  have  pity 
on  the  work  of  thine  own  hands.  Bury  hit 
tins  in  his  grave,  and,  however  they  may  rise 
up  in  this  world  to  disgrace  Aim,  let  them  ne- 
ver rise  up  in  the  next  to  condemn  him  :  and 
whatever  he  suffers  here,  let  him  hereafter  be 
in  the  number  of  those  whose  unrighteousness 
is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  Is  ooverod.  How- 
.ever  men,  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  to 
deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  the  like  wick, 
edness,  may  lull  hit  Irady ;  let  neither  hit  bo- 
dy  nor  hit  soul  be  destroyed  in  hell,  but  be 
delivered  from  eternal  condemnation,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  to  save  iin- 
Amgn. 


A  Prayer  qf  Preparation  fur  DmOL 
O  Alm  lOHTT  OoD,  Maker  and  Judge  of  all 
men,  have  mercy  upon  me,  thy  weak  afid  sinfiil 
ereatore ;  and  if  by  thy  most  wise  and  righteous 
appointment  the  hour  of  death  be  approadiing 
towards  me,  enable  me  to  meet  it  with  a  mind 
fully  prepared  for  it,  and  to  pass  througli  this 
great  and  awful  trial  in  the  manner  most  profi- 
table for  me.  O  let  me  not  leave  any  thing 
undone  which  may  help  to  make  my  departure 
safe  and  happy,  or  to  qualify  me  for  the  high- 
est degree  of  thy  &VDur  that  I  am  oapafale  of 
attaining.  Pardon  the  sins  which  I  have  com- 
mitted against  thee  by  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  and  all  my  neglecto  of  duty.  Pardoo 
the  sins  which  I  have  committed  agnnft  my 
neighbour ;  and  if  others  have  wiougad  or 
offended  me,  indine  my  heart  freely  and  fully 
to  foigive  them.  Cleanaemysonifirom  lAtts 
oomiptioiia,  and  transform  it  into  the  likeny 
of  thy  Son  Jesus  Qitist  $  that  I  may  behold 
thy  laoe  in  gkity,  aad  be  made  partaker  ef 
thy  heaveoly  kiag^lom.  And,  O  merdfiil  V^ 
ther,  give  me  thtt  supply  of  spiritual  oomfort, 
which  thou  seest  needihil  fior  main  my  preMnt 
condition :  and  grant  that,  when  my  change 
comes,  I  may  die  with  a  quiet  consdenoe,  with 
a  well  grounded  ssseranre  of  thy  favour,  and 
a  joyftil  hope  of  a  Messed  remrreetioii ; 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jens  ChrifC 
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TO  BE  USED  IN  CHURCHES. 


ITie  people  are  to  be  admoDished^tluititifauMtooiu 
venient  that  baptism  thoukl  not  be  adminiftcred  but  up^ 
en  Sundays  ana  other  holy-daTt,  when  the  moit  number 
ofpenoni  oome  togctber ;  aa  well  Ibr  that  the  eoDgrm- 
tkn  there  preaent,  may  testily  the  reo^Tiag  of  them  that 
be  newly  baptized  Into  the  number  of  Chriifft  church } 
as  also  b(>cauiie.  In  the'  baptism  of  inftnts,  every  man 
present  be  put  in  remembrance  of  his  own  pronasion ' 
made  to  God  in  his  baptism.  For  which  cause  also  it 
is  expedient  that  baptism  be  ministered  in  the  vulgar 
toosue;  Nevertheless  (if  necessity  so  require)  cfaildreo 
may  be  baptised  on  .any  other  day. 

And  note,  That  there  shall  be  for  every  nule  child  to 
be  baptised,  two  godfiitbeit  and  one  godmother ;  and 
'or  every  female,  cue  a ""^^"^ *  ' 

"When  there  are  cnl 


for  every  female,  <«e  godflitber  and  two  goitanothen. 

"  children  to  be  baptised,  the  parent 


shall  giv«  knowiedgt  Chcfeef  ov<*r  night,  or  in  the  mom. 
tag  before  the  beginoiog  of  Aoniag  prayer,  to  the  Cu. 


mti  And  then  the  goda<iwts  and  godmothenp  o^ 
the  people  with  the  cfaOdren.  must  be  ready  ettlie  Com, 
dtber  immediately  after  the  last  lesson  at  morning  P«»7- 
cr,  or  else  Immediately  after  the  last  lesson  at  dotting 
prayer,  as  the Curateby  his discreliODsbaaappofaii  And 
the  Pnest  coming  to  the  font  (which  is  t|ieQ  tobe  AIM 
with  pore  water,)  and  stanmng  there,  shall  say, 

Q.  Hath  this  diild  been  already  baptiaed, 

OTBOP 

If  they  answer  No,  then  shaH  the  PrlcH  ptooaed  aa  ioL 
lows; 

jyzAMi/r  balovad,  liDraamuch  at  all  men  are 
oonoaived  and  born  in  gin,  and  that  our  Savi* 
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our  Christ  ndtli,  noi&e  can  enter  into  the  king. 
dam  of  Ood,  except  he  be  regenerate  and  horn 
anew  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ohoet ;  J  be- 
seech yon  to  can  uponOod  the  Father,  through 
our  Ixird  Jesus  Christ,  that  of  his  bounteous 
mercy  he  will  grant  this  okUd  that  thing  which 
by  nature  ha  cannot  have,  that  he  may  be  bap- 
tiBBd  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  i«- 
orived  into  Christ's  holy  church,  and  be  made 
a  lively  member  of  the  same. 

71ienihaUtfaeFri«t«iy, 

Letns  pray. 

ALmoHTTand  ereriasting  God,  who  of  thy 
great  mercy  didst  save  Noah  and  his  fiunily  in 
the  ark  from  perishing  by  water,  and  also  didst 
safely  lead  the  children  of  Israel  thy  people 
through  the  Red  Sea,  figuring  thoeby  thy  holy 
bi^tiam;  and  by  the  baptism  of  thy  weU-be- 
Wed  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  the  river  Jordan, 
didst  sanctify  water  to  the  mystical  washing 
away  of  sin;  we  beseedi  thee  for  thine  InAnHo 
mercies,  that  thou  wilt  mercifully  look  upon 
l&lsoAiU;  washAHnandsanodfyMmwiibthe 
Holy  Ohost,  that  Ae,  being  deBTered  from  thy 
wrath,  may  be  received  into  the  ark  of  ChristV 
chnrcfa ;  and  being  steadfast  in  fiuth,  joyAil 
through  hope,  and  rooted  in  charity,  may  so 
pass  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  that 
finally  he  may  come  to  the  land  of  everlasting 
life,  there  to  reign  with  thee  world  without 
end,  through  Jesas  Christ  our  Lord.    Amefu 

Ai.Mi»RTT  and  immortal  God,  the  aid  of 
an  that  need,  the  helper  of  all  that  flee  to  thee 
for  snoconr,  the  life  of  them  that  bdieve,  and 
the  resurreetlim  of  the  dead;  we  caO  upon  thee 
for  Iftif  if^on^  that  A«,  coming  to  thy  holy  bap. 
ttsm,  may  receive  remission  of  hU  rins  by  spi. 
ritual  regeneration.  Receive  Aim,  O  Loid,  as 
thou  hast  promised  bv  thy  well-bdoved  Son, 
•»y*ng.  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have ;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.  So  give  now  unto  us  that  ask ;  let  us 
that  seek,  find  ;  open  the  gato  unto  us  that 
knock ;  that  ihu  ii^fmU  may  eigoy  the  ever, 
lasting  benediction  of  thy  heavinily  washing, 
and  may  come  to  the  eternal  kingdom  which 
thou  hast  promised  by  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen, 
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in.    And  he  took  them  np  in  his  anns,  pot  hit 
hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them.** 

Aiterfte  Ooq>eljs  nmA,  the  Mhriater  ihaO  make  this 
Dner  eurartadon  upon  ths  wonb  of  the  GocpeL 

Bklotbd,  ye  hear  in  this  Gospel  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  that  he  f^w^Ti^nded  the 
children  to  be  brought  unto  him ;  how  he  blam. 
ed  those  that  would  have  kept  them  from  him ; 
how  he  exhorted  aH  men  to  follow  tb^  inno. 
oency.  Ye  perceive  how  by  his  outward  ges& 
ture  and  deed  he  dedaied  his  good  wiU  towaidf 
them  ;^  for  he  embraced  them  in  his  arms,  hp 
laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  Umsc^  theok 
Boubt  ye  not,  therefore,  but  earnestly  believn, 
that  he  will  likewise  favouzably  receive  Ais 
present  <n/bfK;  that  he  will  embrace  Atw  with 
the  arms  of  his  mercy;  that  he  will  give  unto 
Aim  the  blessing  of  eternal  life,  and  make  Amu 
yarta&sr  of  his  everlasting  kingdom.  Whero- 
fore  we  being  thus  persuaded  of  the  good  wUl 
of  our  heavenly  Father  towards  IhU  infitniy 
declared  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  nothing 
doubting  but  that  he  favourably  alloweth  this 
charitable  work  of  ours,  in  bringing  lAcs  tnfmU 
to  h£^  holy  baptism,  let  us  faithfully  and  de- 
voutly give  thf^nirj  unto  him,  ftn«f  gay  — 

ALifioHTr  and  everlasting  God,  heavenly 
Father,  we  give  thee  humble  thanks  that  thou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  can  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
thy  grace  and  faith  in  thee:  increase  this 
knowledge,  and  confirm  this  faith  in  us  ever. 


.  11^abAUtbeiWsptst«idiip»aiMlitaf4lMy, 

Hear  tbewordsoftheGospelwrittenbySt  Mark, 
in  tlie  tenth  chapter,  at  the  thirteenth  verse: 

*«  Trst  btmi|ht  young  children  to  Christ, 
that  he  ihoukT  touch  them;  and  his  disciples 
rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But  when 
Jesus  Mw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said 
onto  them,  fiaffBt  the  little  chiMren  to  oome 
mito  OM,  and  foijbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is 
Ae  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  saj  unto  you. 
Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God  aa  a  Httle  child,  he  shall  not  enter  thera-l 


Give  thy  Hnly  Spirit  to  lAts  infmU^ 
that  he  may  be  bom  again,  and  be  made  an 
heir  of  everlas^n^  falvation ;  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  foi 
ever.    Amen. 

Then  ibdl  the  Prteit  spesk  unCo  thesodlhtheisaBd 
•odmotheralnthiiwiseV^ 

Dkaely  beloved,  ye  have  brought  iWfcAtW 
here  to  be  baptised  ;  ye  have  prayed  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  voudisafe  to  receive 
Atm,  to  release  Aim  of  Aw  sins,  to  sanctify  Atni 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  togive  Aim  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  everlasting  life.  Vou  have 
heard  also,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
promised  also  in  his  Gospel,  to  grant  all  these 
tlungi  that  ye  have  prayed  for ;  which  pro- 
mise he  for  his  part  will  most  surely  keep  and 
perform.  WhOTefore  after  this  promise  made 
by  Christ,  ihU  infant  must  also  faithfully,  for 
his  part,  promise  by  you  that  are  Ait  suredes, 
(until  he  come  of  age  to  take  it  upon  himeelf^) 
that  Ae  will  renounce  thedevO  and  all  his  works, 
and  constantly  believe  God^s  holy  word,  and 
obediently  keep  his  commandments. 

I  demand  therefore, 

Dost  thou,  hi  the  name  of  this  diild,  re. 
nounee  the  deril  and  aU  Ins  woriES,  the  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  the  weri^  with  an  eoveioiie 
Idesiiee  of  the  aanei  and  the  carnal  desim  of 
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the  ileiht  to  that  thoa  wilt  not  follow  nor  be 
led  by  them  ? 

Jniw,  I  renounce  them  aU. 


Post  thou  believe  In  Ood,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 

And  in  Jemis  Christ  his  only.begotten  Son, 
our  Lord  ?  And  that  he  was  oonoeiyed  by  the 
Holy  OhoBt ;  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that 
he  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucifi- 
ed, dead,  and  buried ;  that  he  went  down  in- 
to hell,  and  also  did  rise  again  the  third  day ; 
that  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  Ood  the  Father  Almighty ; 
and  from  thenoe  shall  come  again,  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  judge  the  quidt  and  the  dead  ? 

And  dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
the  holy  Catholic  church ;  the  communion  of 
saints ;  the  remission  of  sins ;  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh ;  and  everlasting  life  after  death  ? 

Anaw.    AH  this  I  steadfastly  bdieve. 


W^iLT  thou  then  be  baptised  in  thi^  faith  ? 
Antw,    This  is  my  desirew 

Bfinlster. 

Wilt  thou  then  obediently  keep  Ood*s  holy 
wiH  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same 
all  the  days  of  thy  life  ? 

Aruw,     I  wilL 

Then  the  Prieit  ahall  mj, 

O  UEHciFUL  Ood,  grant  that  the  old  Adam 
in  thU  ChUd  may  be  so  buried,  that  the  new 
man  may  be  raised  up  in  him.    Amen, 

Grant  that  all  caziial  affections  may  die  in 
him,  and  that  all  things  belonging  to  the  Spi- 
rit may  live  and  grow  in  him.    Amen, 

Grant  that  he  may  have  power  and  strength 
to  have  victory,  and  to  triumph  against  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh.     Amen. 

Grant  that  whosoever  is  here  dedicated  to 
thee  by  our  office  and  ministry,  may  also  be 
endued  with  heavenly  virtues,  and  everlasting-. 
Iv  rewarded,  through  thy  mercy,  O  blessei 
Lord  God,  who  dost  live  and  govern  all  things, 
world  without  end.    Amen, 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whooe 
moat  dearly  beloved  Son  Jesu's  Christ,  for  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  did  shed  out  of  his  most 
precious  side  both  water  and  blood,  and  gave 
commandment  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should 
go  and  teach  aU  nations,  and  baptize  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  Uie  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  regard,  we  beseech  thee, 
the  supplications  of  thy  congre^tion ;  sancti- 
fy this  water  to  the  mystical  washing  awav  of 
sin  ;  and  giteit  that  this  diOd  now  to  be  bap- 
(ixed  therein,  may  receive  the  fulness  of  thy 
crace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  thy 


faithful  and  elect  chfldren ;  through  Jeni 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Then  the  Frittt  ihaQ  take  the  CbOd  meo  bb  hM^airi 
rtMJl  say  to  thejodfttbcw  and  godaolhsn. 

Name  this  diild. 

And  then  namiiK  tt  after  them  Of  they  ibaU  oertuy  Un 
that  the  childnuiy  well  endure  tt,f  he  ihall  dip  it  la 
the  water  diicreetly  and  watily»  aajing p 

N.,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Amen. 


But  tf  they  certify  that  the  Child  Ic  weak.  It  Aananflke 
to  pour  water  upon  it,  sayinf  the  aftuKiaid  wank, 

N.,  I  baptiae  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Boly  Ghost. 
Amen. 

Then  dudl  the  Pitert  My, 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  ooogrcgatioa 
of  Chrises  flock*,  and  do  sign  him  with  Uie 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  he 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  oonleas  the  ftith  of 
Chr jst  crucified,  and  manfully  to  light  under 
his  banner,  against  sin,  the  world,  uid  the 
devil,  and  to  continue  Christ*s  faithful  soldier 
and  servant  unto  his  lifers  end.    Amen. 

Then  ahall  the  Priest  aay, 

SBXiiro  now,  deariy  beloved  brethren,  that 
<M«  ehitd  is  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the 
body  of  Christ*s  church,  let  us  give  thanks  un- 
to Almighty  God  for  these  beneffta,  and  widi 
one  accord  make  our  prayers  unto  him,  that 
ihii  ehiid  may  lead  the  rest  ef  Jbte  life  accord- 
ing to  this  beginning. 

tlMn  shall  be  said,  an  knoaBag, 

Oum  Father  which  art  in  heaven ;  Hallowed 
be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth,  as  it  it  in  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  ihkt  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptatioa ; 
but  deliver  us  from  eviL    Amen. 


We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  moatmerdful 
Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  nga»- 
rate  ihit  infani  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  re- 
ceive him  for  thine  own  dUJtf  by  adoptioB,aDd 
to  incorporate  him  into  thy  holy  chiirdu  And 
we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  grant,  that  JW,  be- 
ing dead  unto  sin,  and  livix^  unto  righteous- 
neea,  and  being  buried  with  (&nst  hi  his  death, 
may  crucify  the  old  man,  and  utterly  afeolish 
the  whole  body  of  ain :  and  that  at  heisnedt 
petrtahmr  of  the  death  of  thy  Son,  he  aaay  also 
be  partaker  of  his  xesoireetion ;  ao  that  final- 
ly, with  the  residue  of  thy  holy  ^[uiieb,  he 

«  Here  tlte  Priert  shall  make  a  ctqm  upon  the  ChlUH 
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may  beflAlnliaitor  of  thine  everiaitmg  king- 
dom, throogh  Ghritt  our  Lord.  •  Amen^ 

Urn,  an  iCMdliif  qp^  the  PriMt  ■hall  f  AT  to  the  flodflu 
then  and  gadaoiothm  this  exhonatloa  IbDowiiif : 

FoKASMVCH  as  this  child  haih  promiaed  by 
yOQ  Ajf  toretifla  to  xmounoe  the  devil  and  aU 
hit  works,  to  believe  in  Ood,  and  to  serve 
him ;  ye  nmst  remember  that  it  is  your  parts 
and  duties  to  see  that  Iku  infant  be  taught,  so 
soon  as  A#  shall  be  aUe  to  learn,  what  a  so- 
lemn vow,  promise,  and  profession,  he  hath 
here  made  by  you.  And  that  he  may  know 
these  things  the  better,  ye  shall  call  upon  him 
to  hear  sermons ;  and  chiefly  ye  shall  provide 
that  he  mayleam  the  Creed,  the  Lord*8  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandmoits,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  all  other  things  whidi  a  Chris- 
tian oi^^t  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's 
health ;  and  that  1hi§  child  may  be  virtuously 
brought  up  to  lead  agodly  and  Christian  life ; 
rememberiiig  always,  that  baptism  doth  repre- 
sent unto  us  our  profession ;  which  is,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  to 
be  made  like  unto  him ;  that  as  he  died,  and 
rose  again,  for  us;  so  should  we,  who  are  bap- 
tised, die  from  sin,  and  rise  again  unto  right- 
eousness, continually  mortifyinff  all  our  evil 
and  corrupt  affections,  and  dai^  proceeding 
in  aU  virtue  and  godliness  of  living. 

Tlien  shall  he  add,  and  lay* 

Te  are  to  take  care  that  iMt  cMf  be  brought 
to  the  bishop,  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  soonas 
he  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  thevulgar  tongue, 
and  be  further  instructed  in  the  Church  Cate- 
dusm  set  forth  for  that  purposob 

Ittaeotefai,  by  Ood*»watd,  that  cblldicn  which  ate 
baprtard.  dying  bafim  they  commit  actual  tin,  aie  ud. 

To  take  away  all  temple  oonceming  the  hm  of  the 
■ten  of  the  cram  in  taapclam ;  the  true  expttoatSon  there, 
of;  and  the  Juit  leaaoiw  finr  theramining  of  it,  snay  be 
■een  la  the  XXXth  Ctooo,  tot  pubUdied  in  the  year 
MOCIV. 


THE  laNISTBATION 

of' 

PRIVATE  BAPTISM  OF  CHILDREN 

IN  HOUSES. 

The  Contte  of  the  pariah  shall  oftai  admoniah  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  defer  not  the  bantian  of  their  children 
longer  than  the  first  or  second  Sunday  next  after  their 
birth,  or  other  holy^lay  OOling  between,  unlem  upon  a 
great  and  rcMonabie  cauae,  to  be  approved  by  the  Cu- 
rate. 

And  ako  they  shall  warn  them,  that,  without  like 
great  cause  and  necessity,  they  procure  not  their  children 
to  be  baptiacd  at  home  in  thar  houses.  But  when  need 
shall  compel  them  so  todo^  then  Bapttam  shaU  be  ad. 

inistered  on  this  fiuhion  ; 

First  i  let  the  Ifinisterof  theparidi  (or,  in  his  absence^ 
any  other  lawAil  Bfinister  that  can  be  procured,)  with 
them  that  are  present,  call  upon  God,  and  say  the  Lonl'a 
Prayer,  and  so  many  of  the  ooUacts  appointed  to  be  said 
belbre  b  the  finrm  of  Public  Baptism,  as  the  time  and 
present  exigence  will  suflbr.  And  then,  the  Child  beina 
named  by  some  one  that  is  present,  the  Minister  shall 
pour  water  upon  it,  saying  these  wonis : 

N.,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  Anmu 

Then  all  kneeling  down,  the  Mbiister  shall  giro  thanks 
unto  Ood,  saying ; 

We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merd- 
ful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  tor^gen- 
erate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  re- 
ceive Asm  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption,  and 
to  incorporate  Mm  into  thy  holy  ohuxch.  And 
we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  grant  that  hsheh 
now  made  partaker  of  the  death  of  thy  Son, 
so  he  may  be  also  of  his  resurrection ;  anid  that 
finally,  with  the  residue  of  thy  saints,  he  may 
inherit  thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through  the 
same,  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen, 

And  let  them  not  doubt  but  that  the  ChOd^sobaptiaad, 
islawftiUy  and  sufficiently  bantiaed,  and  ouffit  not  to  be 
baptiaed agaia  Yet,  neroMess,  if  theChlkl,  which 
is  after  this  sort  baptiaed,  do  afterwards  ttve,  it  is  expe. 
dient  that  it  be  brought  Into  the  church,  to  the  intent 
that,  if  the  Hinistcr  of  thesameparish  did  himself  ba> 
tiae  that  Chiki,  the  eonareffrtion  may  be  certified  of  the 
tnieibnn  of  bapdon  by  him  pcirately  bcftn  used. 
U3 
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HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND 

JAMES  YORK,  D.  D. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  ELY. 


MY  LOBD, 

When,  five  yean  ago,  an  important  station  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  awaited  your  Lordship's  disposal,  you  were  pleased  to  offer  it 
to  me.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  ofler  was  made,  demand  a 
public  acknowledgment.  I  had  never  seen  your  Lordship ;  I  possessed 
no  connexion  which  could  possibly  recommend  me  to  your  favour ;  I  was 
known  to  you,  only  by  my  endeavours,  in  common  with  many  others,  to 
discharge  my  duty  as  a  tutor  in  the  University ;  and  by  some  very  im- 
perfect, but  certainly  well-intended,  and,  as  you  thought,  useful  puUica- 
tions  nnce.  In  an  age  by  no  means  wanting  in  examples  of  honouraUe 
patronage,  although  this  deserve  not  to  be  mentioned  in  reqiect  of  the  ob- 
ject of  your  Lordship's  choice,  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  motives  which  suggested  it 

How  the  following  work  may  be  received,  I  pretend  not  to  fi>reteD. 
My  first  prayer  concerning  it  is,  that  it  may  do  good  to  any :  my  second 
hope,  that  it  may  assist,  what  it  hath  always  been  my  earnest  wish  to  pro- 
mote>  ^e  religious  part  of  an  academical  education.  If  in  this  latter 
view  it  might  seem,  in  any  degree,  to  excuse  your  Lordship's  judgment 
of  its  author,  I  shall  be  gratified  by  the  reflection,  that,  to  a  kindness 
flowing  from  public  principles,  I  have  made  the  best  public  return  in  my 
power. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  in  every  event,  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
here  afibrded  me,  of  testifying  the  sense  I  entertain  of  your  Lordship's 
conduct,  and  of  a  notice  which  I  regard  as  the  most  flattering  distinction 
of  my  life.     I  am. 

My  Lord, 

With  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  faithfU 

And  most  obliged  servant, 

WILLIAM  PALEY 
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PREPARATORY  CONSIDERATIONS. 


I  nwmu  it  nnneoeifary  to  prove  that  nun* 
kind  ttood  in  need  of  a  leralation,  becMiao  I 
hav«  met  with  no  serious  person  who  thinks 


thaty  even  under  the  Christian  rerelation,  we 
have  too  mndi  light,  or  any  degree  of  assur- 
soM  wbieh  is  superftious.  I  deriie  moreorer, 
that,  in  Judging  of  Ghristiuiity,  it  may  be  re- 
aiaabered,  that  the  question  lies  between  this 
religion  and  none :  &r,  if  the  Christian  reli- 
pan  be  not  credible,  no  one,  with  whan  we 
Bare  to  doy  win  support  the  pretensioiis  of  any 


Suppose,  then,  the  world  we  live  in  to  have 
had  a  Creator;  sqppose  it  to  i^psar,  from  the 
predominant  aim  and  tendenor  of  the  provi- 
sions and  oontrivanoes  observable  in  the  uni- 
vcne,  thaft  the  Deity,  when  he  formed  it,  con- 
sulted for  the  happiness  of  his  sensitive  crea- 
tion ;  suppose  the  disposition  which  dictated 
this oounial  to  continue;  suppose  a  part  of  the 
creation  to  have  leosived  faculties  from  their 
Haker,  hy  which  they  are  capable  of  render- 
tag  a  moral  obedience  to  his  will,  and  of  vo- 
luntarily pursuing  any  end  for  wfaidi  he  has 
dedgnad  them  ;  suppose  the  Creator  to  intend 
for  theae»  his  rational  and  accountable  agents, 
a  second  state  of  ejdstenoe,  in  which  their  sl- 
tnatiim  win  be  regulated  by  their  bshayiour  in 
the  first  state,  by  which  supposition  (and  by 


no  oUier)  the  objection  to  the  diyine  govern, 
ment  in  not  putting  a  diiEBraooe  between  tho 
good  and  the  bad,  and  the  inconsistettcy  of 
this  oonfusion  with  the  care  and  benevolence 
discoverable  in  the  works  of  die  Deity,  is  done 
away  ;  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  subjects  of  this  dispensation  to 
know  what  is  intended  lioir  them  ;  that  is,  sup« 
pose  the  knowledge  of  it  to  be  highly  oondu^ 
.dve  to  the  happiness  of  the  species,  a  purpose 
which  so  many  proviaioos  of  nature  areewou. 
lated  to  promote  t  Suppose,  nevertheless,  al- 
most the  whole  race,  either  by  the  impeifto* 
tion  of  their  faculties,  the  misfortune  of  their 
situation,  or  by  the  loss  of  some  prior  revehu 
tion,  to  want  this  knowledga,  and  not  to  be 
likely,  without  the  aid  of  a  new  revebitien,  to 
attain  it:  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  iaa- 
probable  that  a  rovelatioD  should  be  made  ?  is 
it  incredibie  that  Ood  should  interpose  for  sudi 
a  purpose  ?  Suppose  him  to  design  for  man- 
kind a  future  state  ;  is  it  unliksly  that  he 
^lould  acquaint  him  with  it  ? 

Now  in  what  w^  can  a  revelation  be  niada^ 
but  by  mirades  ?  In  none  whidi  we  are  abW 
to  conoeiye.  Consequently,  in  whatever  de» 
gree  it  is  probable,  or  not  very  improbabia^ 
that  a  revelation  should  be  commuiuoated-  to 
mankind  M  aU ;  in  tlM  wom  dijgree  is  it  pro* 
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balile,  or  not  f«ry  improlMiUe,  that  miradm 
•houkl  bewnmght.  ThOTefora,when  mindes 
we  rdatad  %o  hane  been  wnmght  in  the  pro- 
mulgating of  a  xerelation  manifiBrtlY  wanted, 
and,  if  true,  of  inettimaUe  value,  the  impro- 
bahUity  which  axiiei  from  the  miraeulous  na- 
ture of  the  thingi  rdated,  is  not  greater  than 
the  original  impxt>ba1iility  that  nioh  a  revela. 
tion  should  be  imparted  ny  God* 

I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  correctly  under- 
stood,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, 
this  argument  is  alltt^  We  do  not  assume 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  the  existence  of 
a  future  state,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of 
minides.  Tiiat  reality  always  must  be  proved 
br  eridenoai  We  assert  only,  that  in  mira- 
CMS  adduced  in  support  of  revelation,  there  is 
not  anysuch  antecedent  improbabilityas  no  tes> 
timony  can  surmount.  And  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  this  assertion,  we  contend,  that 
the  incredibility  of  miracles  reUted  to  have 
been  wrou^t  in  attestation  of  a  mesnge  from 
Chid,  conveying  intelligence  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  teaching 
mankind  how  to  prepare  thetnaelves  for  that 
■tate,  is  not  in  itself  greater  than  the  event, 
call  it  either  probable  or  Improbable,  of  the  two 
following  propositions  being  true:  namely, 
first,  that  afuture  state  of  emstenbe  should  be 
destined  by  Ood  for  his  human  creation ;  and, 
seoondly,  that,  being  so  destined,  he  should 
acquaint  them  with  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
our  purpose,  that  these  propositions  be  capa- 
ble of  proof,  or  even  that,  by  arguments  drmwA 
from  the  light  of  nature,  they  can  be  made  out 
to  be  probable;  it  is  enough  that  we  are  able 
to  say  conoeming  them,  that  they  arO  not  so 
violently  liBprobable,  so  ootatradieuMry  to  wiiat 
we  already  beHevb  of  the  'divine  power  end 
character,  that  either  the  propositions  them- 
seives,  or  laots  strfcilv  coimMted  wliii  the  pro- 
positions (eaid  thererare  no  further  improbfsble 
than  they  an i6kipn>bable,)  ought  to  bereject- 
ed  at  flktt  ki^l,  and  to  be  ngectttl  by  what- 
ever  strength  or  oomplid^tion  of  etidenoe  lA»y 
.beattetted. 

TUs'lt  tho  Imjodioatioa  we  would  resist. 
For  to  this  fongth  does  a  modem  objection  to 
miradet  gOi,  via.  that  no  hmnatl  testinlony  can 
in  any  case  rendeir  them  credible.  I  think  the 
reflection  above  Hated,  that,  if  thero  be  a  re^ 
velatien,  thero  must  be  miracles,  and  that  un- 
Mt  the  drComttanoes  in  which  the  human 
speeieB  aro  placed,  a  revelation  is  not  improba- 
lie,  or  not  Improbable  in  anr  great  degree,  to 
b^a  fiilr  answer  to  the  whcde  objection. 
-  RnifkotoitlsaBObJectioawfaichstattdsin 
Iftfi  ^  thvBllkdld  of  oorargument,  and  if  ad. 
mitted,  is  a  bar  to  every  proof,  and  to  all  fu- 
POm  reasoning  upon  the  siilrfeet,  it  maybe  ne- 
ttssary,  before  we  proceed  Ruther,  toekamine 
tile  principle  upon  which  it  processes  t6  be 
founded;  which  principle  Is  eondsely  tUb, 
That  it  b  contrary  to  experience  that  a  m£ra- 
de  dumld  be  tkne,  hot  not  contrary  to  experi- 
ence that  testimonj  should  be  fake. 


Now  thero  i^tpean  a  mall  ambiguity  in  the 

rm  ^'experience,'*  and  in  the  phnses,  ^con- 
trary to  experience,"  or  ^  oontradicting  sspe- 
rienoe,'*  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  nmovs 
in  the  first  place.  8trictlv  qieakiag,  the  nar- 
rative of  a  fact  is  then  only  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, when  the  Hot  is  ruated  to  liave  exist- 
ed at  a  time  and  place,  at  which  time  andpbDs 
we  being  present,  did  not  perceive  it  to  exist: 
as  if  it  &ould  be  asserted,  that  in  a  partieulsr 
room,  and  at  a  particular  hour  of  a  certain 
day,  a  man  was  raised  from  the  dead,  in  vfaicfa 
room,  and  at  the  time  specified,  we  being  pre- 
sent and  looking  on,  perceived  no  such  event 
to  have  taken  places  Hero  the  assertian  is 
contrary  to  experience  properiy  so  called :  and 
this  is  a  contrsriety  whkh  no  evidence  can  sor- 
mount  It  matters  nothing,  whether  thefiKt  bs 
ofamiracolous  nature  or  not.  But  although  this 
be  the  experience,  and  the  contrsriety,  which 
Archbishop  Tillotson  alkged  in  the  quotatioB 
with  whkh  Mr.  Hone  opens  his  £sny«  it  is 
certainly  not  that  experience,  nor  that  con- 
tiariety,  which  Mx.  Hume  himself  intandsd 
to  object.  And,  shi^  of  Ihls,  I  know  no  in. 
tflOjgible  signification  whidi  can  be  aflixed  to 
the  term  **  contrary  to  eiqperienca^*'  but  one, 
via.  that  of  not  having  oondvcs  experienced 
any  thing  simflar  to  the  thing  reiaied,  or  soeh 
things  not  being  generslly  experienced  by 
others.  I  say  *^  not  generally  s'*  for  to  stats 
concerning  the  £Kt  ui  ijoestion,  that  no  soch 
thing  was  Msr  enerienced,  or  that  iiwiiwiiel 
eipedoioe  ii  ajplfait  Ik,  la  ionssume  die  sab. 
ject  of  the  controversy. 

Now  the  improbability  whidi  arises  from 
the  want  (for  this  properiy  is  a  want,  ftdt  a 
nmtMuliction)  of  oj^ence,  is  only  mgak  te 
the  pM>bahiH^  there  is,  that,  if  the  thiiy  wow 
tme^  weshooU  (experience  things  riaflar  to  h, 
orthat  sudi  ttdi^gs  woidd  be  genefcnByeiqNri- 
enoed.  Suppose  it  then  to  be  tnie  Wl  ndrs- 
des  wterC' wrought  on  the  first 
of  Christianity,  when  nothing  bat 
could  dedde  its  witlMrity^  is  it  otri 
such  ndindee  would  be  vqpeated  .ao  often,  and 
in  so  mfthy  places,  a»  to  bebomeehjeeli  of  ge> 
neral  experience?  Is  it  a  probabiliw  approach- 
ing to  certainty  f  is  it  a  probabincy  of  aiw 
great  strength  or  fbrce  ?  is  it  sudk  as  nosM- 
dencecsnencoonter?  And  yet  dibMbsll. 
lity  is  the  exact  cmverte^  and  dierBraro  the 
exact  measure,  of  the  hnprobablKty  wUcn  wn» 
er  froih  ih^  want  of  expeiience,  ani 
Mr.  Hume  represents  as  inyincttle  bf 
testimony. 

It  is-notlikc  dl^ng  a  ii»y  Itw  tf -^-^^  . 
or  a  new  experhnoif t  in  nattnu  ppJDueujpliVT 
because,  wh^  these  are 
that,  tmder  the  itane  df 
eflect  will  ibnoiw  tmivciwiiRr «.  en 
tion  ae  tUs  expectatibii  is  jftiitfy 
the  want  of  a  correspondiqg  ex|N 
tives  the  history.    But  to  eiqpect  couueinlig'i; 
mirade,  that  it  dioold  succeol  upon  a  repeti- 
tion, is  to  expect  that  v^lch  would  make  it 


are  rislatedj)  H  is  ^s^fiBbKm 
veMRr;.  end  f^  mm^ 
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I  to  ba  »  ndndkf  which  is  contrary  to  Its 
Bsture  as  ineh,  mod  would  totaUy  danioj  tito 
VM  and  FQ'P'i'"  ^^  which  it  waa  wrought. 

Th«  tooe  of  experience  as  an  olijection  to 
lairacki,  is  founded  in  the  prssomption,  either 
that  the  course  o£  nature  is  invariable,  or  that, 
tf  it  be  ever  varied,  variations  will  be  frequent 
and  generaL  Has  the  necessity  of  this  alter- 
native been  demonstrated  ?  Permit  ua  to  call 
the  coarse  of  nature  the  agency  of  an  intelli- 
gent Being;  and  is  there  any  good  reason  for 
judging  this  state  of  the  case  to  be  probaUe  ? 
Ought  we  not  radier  to CEpeet  that  sucha Be- 
ing^  on  occasions  of  peculiar  importance,  may 
interrupt  the  order  which  he  had  appointed, 
yet,  that  such  oocaooas  should  return  seldom « 
that  these  interruptions  consequently  should 
be  coi^fined  to  the  ezperienoe  of  a  few ;  that 
the  want  of  it^  thereCbie,  in  many,  should  be 
matter  neither  of  surprise  nor  objection. 

But  as  a  continuation  of  the  argument  from 
eipgrienee,  it  is  said  that,  when  we  advance 
aeosetnta  of  minudes,  we  assign  effects  without 
CBnses,or  «e  attribute  effects  tocanaes  inade- 
qaate  to  the  pupoee,  or  to  causae,  of  the  opera- 
tion of  which  we  have  no  ej^erifloce.  Of  what 
caiiaBa,wnviyaek,eDd  of  iriiat  effects  doe» 
the  objeetiaa  speak?  If  it  be  answtted  that, 
whan  we  aacrihei  tfa^  emfe  of  the  palsy  to  a 
t4ffffi|>^  of  bliadiiess  to  the  <»nMytwi"g  of  the 
eyes  with  day,  or  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  a 
word,  we  lay  omreelwa  open  to  this  Jmpatation; 
wa  reply,  that  we  aseribe  no  sodi  effscts  to  such 
cinaefc  We  perceive  no  virtue  or  energy  in 
these  things  more  than  in  other  things  of  the 
same  kind*  They  are  merdiy  signs  to  connect 
the  mixwle  with  its  end.  The  effect  we  ascribe 
simply  to  the  vdition  of  th^  Deity;  of  whose 
I  and  powers  not*to  saiy  of  whose  pre* 
dWiMiJt  we h«v«  pmioQs  and  inde- 
>  pfoeC  We  have,  therefore,  aU  we 
sedL  for  hi  the  works  of  rational  BgBnt8,*~a 
mMdm^'foi^mr  and  ia  adequate  n^otive.  , In 
a^wwrd,  on^  belie?e.  that  there  is  a  Ood^  and 
mhrafine.ftiti  not  xnpsadKbJe^ 

Mr*  9wno  atatee  the.  case  of  mirAdes  to  be 
>  BBwlwt  of  43|>|Malte  Sp^i!dbabilities,.thatisto 
Ba)r,  a  qoeetion  wbeth#r  it  be  more  improba. 
ble  that  the  miracle  ehonihl  be  true,  or  the  tea- 
tkBqny  false  i  -and  this  X  think  a  fair  account 
of  Uie  controvertf •  But  herein  I  remark  a 
wao^  of  aignmentative  justice,  that,  in  des* 
eribiag  the  improhpbility  .of  roirades,  he  sup- 
Bwasns  all  those  oocamstanceiiof  extenuatiob, 
whseh  lesnlt  from  our  knowledge  of  theeodst- 
eooB,  power,  and  disposition  of  the  I)elty ;  his 
wmoenk  in  the  creatioii»  the  end  answered  by 
tike  BdinwlB,  the  i«iport«iu»  of  that  end,  imd 
Itft  airiMar«ienoy.40  the  phA  pursued  in  the 
work  of  nature.  As  Mr.  flume  has  represent- 
ed tlhft  question,  mirtMleB  are  alike  incrediUb 
tA  hSba  who  is  previously  ttsured  of  the  con- 
'  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  to  him 


I  that  no  iudi  Biebg  ensfei  in  thellwiravttV 


They  are  equally  hicredibfe,  who. 
ther  related  to  have  been  wrought  upon  occa- 
sions the  most  deserving,  and  for  purposes  the 
most  beneficial,  or  for  no  assignable  end  what- 
ever, or  for  an  end  coufcssedly  trifling  or  per- 
mdoua.  This  surelycannot  be  a  correct  state* 
ment.  In  adjusting  al&o  the  other  side  of  the 
balance,  thestrauglh  and  weight  of  testimony, 
this  author  has  provided  an  answer  to  every 
possible  accumulation  of  historical  proof  by  tell- 
ing us,  that  weare  notohhged  to  ezpUinhowthe 
story  of  the  evidence  aroee.  Now  I  think  that 
we  an  obliged ;  not,  perhaps,  to  show  by  posi- 
tive accounts  how  it  did,  but  by  a  probable 
hypothesis  how  it  migfat  so  happen.  The 
existence'  of  the  testimony  is  a  |Mienomenon ; 
the  truth  of  the  fust  solves  the  phenomenon. 
If  we  reject  this  solution,  we  eoght  to  have 
some  other  to  rest  in ;  and  none,  even  by  our 
adversaries,  can  be  admitted,  which  is  not  in- 
consbtent  with  the  prindples  that  regulate 
human  affairs  and  human  conduct  at  prosent, 
or  whidi  makes  men  then  to  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  beings  from  what  they  are  now. 

But  the  short  conddeivtion  wbicdb,  inde-  - 
pendendy  of  every  other,  convinces  me  that 
there  is  no  sdid  foundation  in  Mr.  Hume*e 
condnsion,  is  the  following.  Whenatheorem 
is  proposed  to  a  maAemaddni,  the  first  Aang 
he  does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a  simple  case, 
and  if  it  produce  a  fofae  vesoft,  he  h  fturo  that 
there  mnst  be  some  tadstake  in  tttedeinonstra. 
tion.  Now  to  proceed-In  diis'way  with  what 
may  be  called  Mr.  Hume*stheoram.  If  twdve 
men,  whose  probity  and  good  sense  I  had  long 
known,  should  serioudy  and  drcumstantiaUy ' 
relate  to  me  an  accouht  of  d  zdirade  wrought 
before  their  eyes,  and  in  whidi  it  was  impos- 
dble  that  thOy  ihoiihi  be  deodv«d;  tf  the  ffo- 
vemor  of  the  cooiitiy,hearlhg  a  rumour  of  jbis 
accoont,  should  caU  these  men  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  effv  thkn  a  short  promsal,  either 
to  eonftto'thib  impoetoie,  or  snbndt  to  be  tied 
nptoa^ipbbeti  if  they  shxnddnAuewid&one 
ycioe  to  adcnOwlBdgie  thM  dure  existed  any 
jUsdieod  or  hnpostiuw  la  tim  easts  if  dds 
threat  were  ccnmmnioatad  to  them  sepantely, 
yet  with  no  different  effect ;  if  it  was  at  last 
eaeeuted ;  if  I  myself  saw  them,  one  after  an- 
other, consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt,  or 
stEHBgied,rathBr  than  giveup^'  the  truth  of  thdr 
acoount  i  still,  if  Mr.  Huase's  rule  be  my 
guide,  I  am  not  to  believe  them.  Now  I  un<* 
denake  to  say  that  there  eiists  not  a  sceptic  in 
the  world,  iHio  would  not  behove  them,  or  wiio 
would  defond  sndi  inoredulitjr- 

Instances  of  spurious  mirades  supported  by 
strong  apparent  testimony,  nndoiditedly  de- 
mand examination;  Bir,  Hume  has  endeavour- 
ed to  fonafy  his  aigoment  by  some  examples 
Ofthiakjnd.  I  hope  in  a  proper  place  to  show 
that  none  of  diem  teadi  the  Mrength  dr  dr. 
ctaoitmwei  of  the  Christian  evlideiice.  Iniheee^ 
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in  the  -principle  itaelf,  I  am  pennaded,  tKere 


PART  I. 

or  m  Dimser  niffrosicAL  bttoskcb  or  cBmnrriANi. 
TV,   UND  wimKTir  rr  18 

BTIOBIICS  ALLIOBD  VOE  OIBBft  WMMXSMU 


The  two  propontioiifl  which- 1  ihidl 
▼our  to  eetftblish  axe  then : 

I.  That  there  ia  aatiffaotory  evidence  that 
many  profeanag  to  be  original  witnenea  of  the 
Chriatian  miradaa,paaaed  their  liveain  hOxmra, 
dangera,  and  auHeringa,  yohmtarily  undergone 
19  atteaution  of  the  acoonnU  which  they  de- 
livered, and  aolely  in  oonaequenoe  of  their  be- 
lief of  thoae  aooounto ;  and  that  they  alaoaub- 
mitted,  irom  theaamemocivea,  to  new  niln  of 
conduct. 

.  II.  That  there  ia  wd  aatiafactory  evidence, 
that  peraona  profeaaingto  be  original  witneiaea 
c^  other  miraclea,  in  their  nature  aa  certain  aa 
theaeaie,  have  ever  acted  in  the  nme  manner, 
in  atteatadon  of  the  aooounto  which  they  de- 
Uveved,  and  properly  in  oonaequenoe  of  their 
belief  of  thoae  acoonnta. 

The  6r8t  of  theae  prapoaitioiiB,  aa  it  forma 
the  aqpmieat,  will  atand  at  the  head  of  the 
fbOowiag  iiiM  chi^ten. 


CHAPTBR  L 

Than  ia  mli^ftaef^  mtUmtee  Ihai  flioNir,  jn 
fgUMff  h  b0  9Hgbml  toUmaun  ufAe  Chrit- 
iUm  ndradet^  pamd  their  Uvea  in  labdun^ 
dtsn^tT$^  onAtuffwnnffi^  ffOnMUintff  vtuufpotte 
in  allMteliofi  qjT  ^  aeeomtii  which  ihs^  de 
iiver§d^  and  ioiBfy  in  conttqumot^  their  Urn 
n^^ihoeeaecounitsmndthaiihe^abomA- 
mUied^frmniMMiiMW^Btwmyio  new  fuUetf 


Firtt,  then,  the  Gbriitiair  lUfigldn  odati, 
and  therefore  by  aom^meana  or  o&ier  was  ea- 
tabllahed.  Now  it  either  owea  the  prindfile  of 
ito  eataUiahnient,  i  «.  ita  fint  publication,  to 
the  activity  of  the  Peraon  who  waa  the  foun- 
der of  die  inatitution,  and  of  thoae  who  were 
joined  with  hbn  in  the  undertaking,  or  we  are 
driven  upon  the  atntnge  auppesition,  that,  al- 
though they  mif^t  lie  by,  others  would  take 
it  up ;  although  they  were  (piiet  and  ailent, 
other  peraona  buated  themaelveain  the  auocen 
and  propagation  of  their  atory.  Thia  b  per- 
fectly  incradiUe.  To  me  it  appeara  Uttle  Im 
than  certain,  that,  if  the  first  announcing  of 
the  religion  by  the  Founder  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  seal  and  induatry  of  his  im- 
mediate diadplea,  the  attempt  muat  have  ex- 
pired in  ito  birtK  Thai  aa  to  tli»  kind  and 
degree  of  exertion  which  waa  employed,  and 
the  mode  of  life  to  which  theae  persona  aub- 
mitted,  we  reaaonably  auppoae  it  to  be  like  that 
which  we  obaerve  in  all  others  who  voluntari- 
ly become  miaaiooariea  of  a  new  &ith.  Fre- 
qumt,  eameat,  and  laborioua  preachiBg,  con- 
stantly converaing  with  Toligioua  peraona  upon 
religion,  a  aequeatration  fitmi  the  commoo 
pleaeurca,  engagementa,  and  varieiiaa  of  life, 
and  an  addiction  to  one  aeriooa  object,  cam. 
poae  thehabito  of  auoh  men.  I  donot  aay that 
thia  mode  of  life  ia  without  enjoyment,  but  I 
aay  that  the  enjoyment  apringa  from  ainceri- 
ty.  With  a  cooadonaneaa  at  the  bottom,  of 
hottowneaa  and  ialaahood,  the  fatigue  and  re- 
atraint  would  become  inaopporti^  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  ^ery  few  hypocritea  engage  hi 
theae  undertakinga ;  or,  however,  peraist  in 
them  long.  Ordinal^  speaking,  nothing  can 
overcome  the  indolence  of  mankind^  the  kn* 
which  ia  natural  to  moat  tempera  of  cheerful 
aodety  and  cbeeitM  aoenea,or  the  deaire,  whidi 
ia  common  to  all,of  peraonal  eaae  and  fraedom, 
but  conviction. 

Secondly,  it  iaalao  highly  probable,  fiom  the 
nature  of  the  caae,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
new  religion  waa  attended  with  diflloulty  and 
danger.  Aa  addressed  to  the  Jewa,  it  was  a 
ayatem  advene  not  only  to  their  haUtoalo]ii- 
niona,  but  to  thoae  opiubna,  npon  whkh  thdr 
hopea,  their  pordalitiea^  their  pride,  their  coo- 
eolation,  waa  founded.  Thia  peo|de,  with  or 
without  reoaon,  had  worited  themaeivea  into  a 
peraoaaion,  that  Bomeaignal  and  greatly  ndvan. 
tageoua  change  waa  to  be  effoeted  in  the  osn- 
dition  of  their  eountry,  by  the  agengy  of  a 
long-pivmiaed  inoaanngflir  from  heaven*,  xat 
rolera  of  the  Jewa,  their  leading  aeec,  thnr 
prieaihood,  had  been  the  aothora  of  thia  per* 


.  To  aapport  thia  propoaition,  two  pdnto  are 
neceaaary  to  be  made  out  t  firat,  that  the  Foun- 
der of  the  inatitntkm,  hia  aaaociatea  and  fanme- 
diate  foOowora,  acted  the  part  which  the  pro- 
pqaitionimpntca  to  them  t  aeoondly,  that  they 
did  ao  In  atteatatidh  of  the  mtracukroa  hiatory 
leoorded  in  our  8crh>turea,  and  aolely  in  oon- 
aequence  of  their  bdief  of  the  truth  of  thia  hia- 

Befora  we  produce  any  partieular  teatimony 
to  the  activity  and  euiFertnga  which  oompoae 
the  aubject  of  our  first  aaaerdon,  it  win  be  pro. 
per  to  consider  the  degvae  of  prohability  mich 
the  aaaertion  derivea  from  die  mtme  ^Ae 

oaat,  that  ia,  by  faifierenofla  from  thoae  parte  of  """PhirOms  i»swttaito'iiiOHit>'«p>»<u»«  y—<>?^J- 
the«towl^inpclnt  effect 


to  the  common  peroleb    fiothatitwat 
notmerdythecoDJeotureoftheoreticaldivhies, 

nSo,  «Me  la  fktit,  at  M  iwpore  JudiBA  pnlkGtl : 
tiicBbir*  8iiilen.yamilaacav.4-a 
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•r  Uie  McrBl  eifecUriou  dm  few  ndaie  dd^ 
roCMB,  but  it  wu  become  the  popnkr  hope 
and  pmiion,  and  like  all  popnlar  oplniona,  un. 
dourang,  and  impatient  A  contradiction.  They 
dang  to  thii  hope  under  every  mitfortnne  of 
Iheir  emmtry,  and  with  more  tenacity  aa  their 
dangers  or  calamities  Increased.  Tofind^there^ 
fore,  that  ezpecutions  so  gratifying  were  to 
be  worsethan  disappointed ;  that  they  were  to 
end  in  the  diffusion  of  a  mild  unambitious  reli* 
gioo,  which,  instead  of  Tictories  and  triumphs, 
instead  of  coalting  their  nation  and  insdto. 
tion  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  to  ad- 
vance those  whom  they  despised  to  an  equa- 
lity with  themselves,  in  those  very  points  of 
comparison  in  which  they  most  valued  their 
3wn  distinction,  could  be  no  very  pleasing  dis- 
covery to  a  Jewish  mind ;  nor  could  the  mea- 
acngers  of  sudi  intelligence  expect  to  be  well 
received  or  easily  credited.  The  doctrine  was 
equally  harsh  and  novel.  The  extending  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  to  those  who  did  not  con- 
form to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  a  notion  that 
bad  never  before  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 
a  Jew. 

The  character  of  the  new  institution  was,  in 
other  raspecu  idso,  ungrateful  to  Jewish  ha- 
biu  and  principles.  Their  own  religion  was 
In  a  high  desree  technical.  Even  the  enlighu 
ened  Jew  pJaoed  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon 
the  ceremonies  of  his  law,  saw  in  them  a  great 
deal  of  virtue  and  efficacy ;  the  gross  and  vul- 
gar  had  scarcely  any  thing  else  s  and  the  by. 
pocritical  and  ostenutious  magnified  them 
above  measure,  as  being  the  instruments  of 
their  own  reputation  and  influence  The 
Christian  scheme,  without  formally  repealing 
the  Levitical  code,  lowered  its  estimation  ex- 
tremely. In  the  place  of  strictness  and  seal 
in  performing  the  observances  which  that  code 
preacribed,  or  which  tradition  had  added  to  it, 
the  new  sect  preached  up  faith,  weU^regulated 
affections,  inward  purity,  and  moral  rectitude 
of  disposition,  as  the  true  ground,  on  thepart 
of  the  worshipper,  of  merit  and  acceptance 
with  Ood.  Thu,  however  rational  it  may  ap- 
pear, or  recommending  to  us  at  present,  did 
not  by  any  means  facilitate  the  plan  then.  On 
the  contrary,  to  disparage  those  qualities  which 
the  highest  characters  in  the  country  valued 
themselves  most  upon,  was  a  sure  way  oi  mak- 
Ing  powerful  enemies.  As  if  the  frustration 
of  the  national  hope  wsa  not  enough,  the  long- 
esteemed  merit  of  ritual  seal  and  punctuality 
was  to  be  decried,  and  that  by  Jews  preadiing 
to  Jews. 

The  ruling  party  at  Jerusalem  had  just  before 
crucified  the  Founder  of  the  religion.  That 
is  a  fact  which  will  not  be  disputed.  They, 
therefore,  who  stood  forth  to  preach  the  reli- 
gion,  must  necessarily  reproach  these  mien 
with  an  execution,  which  they  could  not  but 
represent  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  murder.  This 
would  not  render  Uiair  office  more  oaiy,  or  their 
situatloo  more  safe. 


With  Rgard  to  the  interlbfence  of  the  Ro- 
man  government  which  was  then  established 
in  Judea,  I  should  not  expect,  that,  despising 
as  it  did,  the  rdigion  of  the  country,  it  would, 
if  left  to  itself,  animadvert,  either  with  mud& 
vigilance  or  much  severity,  upon  the  schisms 
and  controversies  which  arose  within  it.  Yet 
there  was  that  in  Christianity  which  might 
easily  afford  a  handle  of  accusation  with  a  jod- 
ous  government.  The  Christians  avowed  an 
unqualified  obedience  to  a  new  master.  They 
avowed  also  that  he  was  the  person  who  had 
been  foretold  to  the  Jews  under  the  suq>ected 
title  of  King.  The  spiritual  nature  of  this 
kingdom,  the  consistency  of  this  obedience 
with  civil  subjection,  were  distincti<ms  too  re- 
fined to  be  entertained  by  a  Roman  president, 
who  viewed  the  business  at  a  great  distance, 
or  through  the  medium  of  very  hostile  repre« 
sentations.  Our  histories  accordin^y  inform 
us,  that  this  was  the  turn  which  the  enemiea 
of  Jesus  gave  to  his  character  and  pretensions 
in  their  remonstrances  with  Pontius  Pilata 
And  Justin  Martyr,  about  a  hundred  yean 
afterwards,  complains  that  the  same  mistake 
prevailed  in  his  time :  '*  Ve,  having  heard  that 
we  are  waiting  for  a  kingdom,  suppose,  with- 
out distingui^ing,  that  we  mean  a  human 
kingdom,  when  in  truth  we  speak  of  that 
which  is  with  Ood*.'*  And  it  was  undoubt* 
edly  a  natural  source  of  calumny  and  miscon- 
struction. 

The  preachen  of  Christianity  had,  there, 
fore,  to  contend  with  prejudice  backed  l^ 
power.  They  had  to  come  forward  to  a  dis- 
appointed people,  to  apricsthood  possessing  a 
considerable  share  of  municipal  authority,  and 
actuated  by  strong  motives  of  opposition  and 
resentment ;  and  they  had  to  do  this  under  a 
foreign  government,  to  whose  favour  they 
made  no  pretensions,  and  whish  was  constant- 
ly surrounded  by  their  enemies.  The  well- 
known,  because  the  experienced  fate  of  re- 
formers, whenever  the  reformation  snbverta 
some  reigning  opinion,  and  does  not  proceed 
upon  a  dbange  that  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  sentimenU  of  a  country,  will  not  allow, 
much  less  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  first  pro- 
pagaton  of  Christianity  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
Judea,  under  the  difficulties  and  the  enemiea 
they  had  to  contend  with,  and  entirely  desti. 
tute  as  they  were  of  force,  authority,  or  pro- 
tection, could  execute  their  mission  with  per- 
sonal ease  and  safety. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  what  might  reasonably 
be  expected  by  the  preachen  of  Christianity 
when  they  turned  themselves  to  the  heathen 
public  Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
is,  that  the  religion  they  carried  .with  them 
was  tMckuhe,  It  denied  without  reserve  the 
truth  of  every  article  of  heathen  mythology, 
the  existence  of  every  object  of  their  worshlpb 
It  aooepted  no  oomproinisei  irddmittad  no 
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eonpnhcntioii.  It  miist  prerail,  if  it  prerail. 
ed  at  all,  byihe  orerthroir of  erwytutiie,  al- 
tar,  and  temple,  in  the  woiid.  It  will  not 
easily  be  credited,  that  a  deiign,  ao  bold  at 
this  wan,  coold  in  any  age  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  with  impnnity. 

For  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  this  was 
not  setting  forth,  or  magnifying  the  character 
and  worship  of  some  new  competitor  for  a 
place  in  the  Pantheon,  whose  pretensions 
might  be  discussed  or  asserted  without  ques- 
tioning  the  reality  of  any  others ;  it  was  pro- 
nouncing all  other  gods  to  be  faJse,  and  aU 
oUier  worship  rain.  From  the  facility  with 
whidi  the  polytheism  of  ancient  nations  ad. 
mitted  new  objects  of  worship  into  the  num. 
ber  of  their  acknowledged  divinities,  or  the 
patience  with  which  they  might  entertain  pro. 
posals  of  this  kind,  we  can  argue  nothing  as 
to  their  toleration  of  a  system,  or  of  the  pub. 
Ushers  and  active  propagators  of  a  system, 
whidi  swept  away  the  very  foundation  of  the 
existing  establishment.  The  one  was  nothing 
more  than  what  it  would  be,  in  popish  coun. 
tries,  to  add  asaint  to  the  calendar ;  the  other 
was  to  abolish  and  tread  under  foot  the  calen- 
dar  itself: 

Secondly,  it  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that 
this  was  not  the  case  of  philosophers  propound- 
ing in  their  books,  or  in  their  schools,  doubts 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  popular  creed,  or 
even  avowing  their  disbelief  of  it.  These  phi. 
losophers  did  not  go  about  from  place  to  place 
to  collect  proselytes  from  amongst  the  common 
people  ;  to  form  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
societies  professing  their  tenets;  to  provide 
for  the  order,  instruction,  and  permanency  of 
these  societies ;  nor  did  they  enjoin  their  fol. 
lowers  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  pub- 
lie  worship  of  the  temples,  or  refuse  a  compli. 
ance  with  rites  instituted  by  the  laws*.  These 
tilings  are  what  the  Christians  did,  and  what 
the  philosophers  did  not ;  and  in  these  con. 
sisted  the  activity  and  danger  of  the  enter, 
prize. 

Thirdly,  it  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that 
this  danger  proceeded  not  merely  from  solemn 
acts  and  public  resolutions  of  the  state,  but 
from  sudden  bursts  of  violence  at  particular 
places,  from  the  licence  of  the  populace,  the 
rashness  of  some  magistrates,  and  negligence 
of  others ;  from  the  influence  and  instigation 
of  interested  adversaries,  and,  inseneral,  from 
the  variety  and  warmth  of  opinion  which  an 
errand  so  novel  and  extraordinary  could  not 
fail  of  exciting.  I  can  conceive  that  the  teach- 
ers of  Christianity  might  both  fear  and  suffer 
much  from  these  causes,  without  any  general 
persecution  being  denounced  against  them  by 

•  Hie  best  of  the  ancient  phtlcMophen,  Plato,  Cicero, 
■ad  ^plctetua,  aOowedl,  or  mtherei^lalned,  men  to  wor^ 
■hip  the  gwU  of  thecouQtry,  utdin  MieeiUbliilMd  ftrai. 
SeejMMsagc*  to  thU  purpow.  collected  ftom  tbdr  worlu 
bf  Ur.  CUrke,  Nat  and  Kiev.  ReL  pi  18a  ed.  Si^-Ex. 
cat  Socrates  tbejrattOioaflltHfriaertoconply  with 
the  lawi  than  to  oontend. 


imperial  authority.  Some  lengdi  of  thne,  I 
should  suppose,  might  pass,  before  the  vast 
machine  of  the  Roman  empire  would  be  pot 
in  modon,  or  its  attention  be  obtained  to  re- 
ligious controversy :  but  during  that  time,  a 
great  deal  of  ill  usage  might  be  endured,  by  a 
set  of  friendless,  unprotected  travelers,  teDtng 
men,  wherever  they  came,  that  the  rdigion  of 
their  ancestors,  the  religion  in  which  thi^  had 
been  brought  up,  the  n^on  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  magistrate,  the  rites  which  they  fre- 
quented, the  pomp  wfa|di  they  admired,  was 
throughout  a  system  of  folly  and  ddudoo. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  teadiers  of  Christi. 
anity  would  find  protection  in  that  geDenl  dis- 
belief of  the  popular  theology,  #hich  is  sup- 
posed to  have  prevailed  amongst  the  intelli. 
gent  part  of  the  heathen  public  It  is  by  no 
means  true  that  unbelievers  are  nsoaUy  toler- 
ant. They  are  not  disposed  (and  why  should 
they  ?)  to  endanger  the  present  state  of  things, 
by  suffering  a  religion  of  which  they  bdieve 
nothing,  to  be  disturbed  by  another  of  which 
they  believe  as  little.  They  are  ready  them, 
selves  U»  conform  to  any  thing ;  and  are,  of- 
tentimes,  amongst  the  foremost  to  procure  coa- 
formity  from  others,  by  any  method  whidi 
they  think  h'kely  tobe  cflkadous.  When  was 
ever  a  changeof  religion  patronized  by  infidels? 
How  little,  notwithstanding  the  reigning  scep- 
ticism, and  the  magnified  liberality  of  tluit  age, 
thetrueprinciplesof  toleration  were  undsatood 
by  the  wisest  men  amongst  them,  may  be  g^ 
thered  from  two  eminent  and  uncontested  ex- 
amples. The  younger  Pliny,  polished  as  he 
was  by  all  the  literature  of  that  soft  and  ele- 
gant period,  could  gravdy  pranoonoe  this  mon- 
strous judgment  i^—**  Those  who  persisted  in 
deckring  Siemselves  Christians,  I  ordered  to 
be  led  away  to  punishment,  (i.  e;  to  execo- 
tion,)  for  I  did  kot  doubt,  tehaieveritwai 
thai  iheff  confeated^  thai  eonhmaeif  and  kyUM^ 
bis  ob$tinaey  ought  to  be  pvmsAAi.**  His  mas- 
ter, Trajan,  a  mild  and  accomplished  prinoSi 
went,  nevertheless,  no  further  in  his  senti- 
menu  of  moderation  and  equity,  dian  what 
appears  in  the  following  rescript:  **The  Chris- 
tians are  not  to  be  sou^t  for ;  but  If  any  are 
brought  before  you,  and  convicted,  they  are  to 
be  punished."  And  this  direction  he  gives, 
after  it  had  been  reported  to  him  by  his  own 
president,  that,  by  the  most  strict 'examina- 
tion nothing  could  be  discovered  in  the  prind- 
.ples  of  these  persona,  but  *'  a  bad  and  exces- 
sive superstition,**  accompanied,  it  seems,  with 
an  oath  or  mutual  federation,  '*  to  allow  thcm^ 
selves  in  no  crime  or  immoral  conduct  what- 
ever.*' The  truth  is,  the  ancient  heathoBscoBi- 
sidered  religion  entirely  as  an  aifiur  of  state,  as 
much  under  the  tuition  of  the  magistrate,  si 
any  other  part  of  the  police.  The  rdigioaof 
that  age  was  not  merely  allied  to  the  state ;  it 
was  incorporated  into  it.  Many  of  its  oflkd 
were  administered  by  the  magistrate.  Itsiftllt:' 
of  pontiffs,  angorsy  and  fladiais,  wwe  bornellf 
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aenAton,«nMils,aiidgenenifl.  Without  dis- 
CDMUig^  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  theology, 
they  reieated  every  affront  put  upon  the  es- 
tabhshed  wofahip,  as  a  direct  oppontum  to  the 
authority  of  government. 

Add  to  which,  that  the  religions  systenu 
of  thoae  times,  however  ill  supported  by  evi- 
denoei,  had  berai  long  established.  The  and' 
mU  religion  of  a  country  has  always  many  to- 
tariea,  and  sometimes  not  the  fewer,  because 
its  origin  is  hidden  in  remoteness  andobscurity. 
Mm  have  a  natural  veneration  for  antiquity, 
espedaUy  in  matters  of  religion.  What  Ta^ 
dtus  says  of  the  Jewish,  was  more  applicable 
to  the  heathen  establishment :  '^  Hi  ritus,  quo> 
quo  modo  inducti,  antiqui^te  defenduntur.** 
It  was  also  a  sidendid  and  sumptuous  worship. 
It  had  iu  priesthood,  its  endowments,  its  tern- 
pies.  Statuary,  painting,  architecture,  and 
music,  oontribnted  their  effect  to  its  ornament 
and  magniiioenoe.  It  abounded  in  festival 
shows  and  solemnities,  to  which  the  common 
peopla  are  greatly  addicted,  and  which  were 
of  a  nature  to  engage  them  much  more  than 
any  thing  of  that  sort  among  us.  These  things 
would  letam  great  numbers  on  its  side  by  the 
fascination  of  specttele  and  pomp,  as  wdl  as 
Snteveat  many  in  its  preservation  by  the  ad* 
vaatagv  whioh  they  drew  from  it.  *^  It  was 
moreo'VBr  interwoven,*'  as  Mr.  Oibbon  right- 
ly lepwasenta  it,  *•*•  with  every  circumstance  of 
bnsineu  or  pleasure,  of  pobUc  or  private  life, 
with  all  the  offices  and  amusements  of  socie- 
ty.** On  dM  due  eekbrstion  also  of  its  rites, 
the  people  wen  taught  to  believe,  and  did  be- 
lieveii  that  the  prosperity  of  thdr  country  in  a 
great  measure  depended. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  account  of  the 
matter  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Oibbon :  «^  The 
various  modes  of  wonhip  which  prevailed  in 
the  Ropnan  worid,  were  all  considered  by  the 
people  aa  equaUy  true,  by  the  philbsopher  as 
equally  fidse,  and  by  themag^istrate  as  equally 
useful  :**  and  I  would  ask  from  which  of  these 
three  dosses  of  men  were  the  Christian  inis- 
siooaries  to  look  £or  protection  or  fanponlty  ? 
Could  they  expect  it  from  thepeople,  *^whoee 
acknowledged  OMUktenee  in  the  public  reUgion** 
they  sobvorted  from  its  foundation?  Fimnthe 
philoaopher,  who,  ^^  eosuidering  all  religions 
as  equaUv  £dse,**  would  of  oonise  rank  theirs 
among  the  nnmher,  with  the  addition  d  re- 
gmrding  them  as  busy  and  troublesome  aealots? 
Or  £rom  the  magistrate,  who,  satisfied  with 
the  '^  utility**  of  the  subsisting  rdigion,  would 
not  be  l&eiy  to  countenance  a  spirit  of  pro- 
selytiam  and  innovation  ( — a  system  whidi  de- 
daired  war  against  every  other,  and  whidi,  if 
it  prevailed,  must  end  in  a  total  rupture  of 
public  opinion;  an  upstart  religion,  in  a  word, 
which  was  net  content  with  its  own  authority, 
bat  must  diigrace  all  the  settled  religioiis  of 
the  worid  ?  It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  he 
would  endure  with  patience,  that  the  religion 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  state  should  be  ca- 


lumniated and  l)ome  down  by  a  company  of 
superrtitloos  and  despicable  Jews. 

Lastly,  the  nolMfVo/^  MM  affords  a  strong 
proof,  that  the  original  teadiers  of  Christian- 
ity, ia  oonsequenoe  of  their  new  profession, 
entered  upon  a  new  and  singular  coune  of  life. 
We  may  DC  allowed  to  presume,  that  the  in- 
stittition  which  they  preached  to  others,  they 
conformed  to  in  their  own  perscms ;  because 
this  is  no  more  than  what  every  teacher  of  a 
new  religion  both  does,  and  must  do,  in  order 
to  obtain  either  proselytes  or  hearers.  The 
change  whioh  this  would  producewas  very  con- 
siderable. It  is  a  diange  whidi  we  do  not  ea- 
sily estimate,  because,  ourselves  and  all  about 
us  being  habituated  to  the  institutions  from 
our  infancy,  it  is  what  we  neither  experience 
nor  observe.  After  men  became  Christians, 
much  of  their  time  was  ipent  in  prayer  and 
devotion,  in  religious  meetings,  in  celebrating 
the  eucharist,  in  conferences,  in  exhortations, 
in  preaching,in  an  affectionate  interooursewi^ 
one  another,  and  correspondence  with  other 
societies.  Perhaps  their  mode  of  life,  in  itt 
form  and  habit,  was  not  very  unlike  the  Uni- 
tes Fratrum,  or  the  modemMethodists.  Think 
then  what  it  was  to  become  tueh  at  Corinth, 
at  Ephesus,  at  Antioch,  or  even  at  Jerusalem. 
How  new  I  how  alien  from  aU  their  former 
habits  and  ideas,  and  frpm  those  of  every  body 
about  them  I  What  a  revohition  there  must 
have  been  of  opinions  and  prejudices  to  bring 
the  matter  to  this  f 

We  know  what  the  precepts  of  the  religion 
are ;  how  pure,  how  benevolent,  how  disin- 
terested a  conduct  they  enjoin ;  and  that  this 
purity  and  benevolence  are  extended  to  the 
very  thoughts  and  affections.  We  are  not, 
perhaps,  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
Uvea  of  the  prsadiers  of  Christianity  were  as 
perfect  as  their  lessons ;  but  we  are  entitled  to 
contend,  that  the  observable  part  of  their  be* 
havfour  must  have  agreed  in  a  great  measure, 
with  the  duties  which  they  taugfaL  There  was, 
dierefore,  (which  is  all  that  we  assert,  )a  course 
of  life  pursued  by  them,  different  from  that 
which  they  before  led.  And  this  is  of  great 
importance.  Men  are  brought  to  any  thinff  al- 
most sooner  than  to  change  their  habit  of  life^ 
especially  when  the  change  is  dther  inoonve* 
nient,  or  made  against  the  force  of  natural  in- 
clination, or  with  the  loss  of  accustomed  indul- 
gences. '*  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things 
to  convert  men  from  vicious  habits  to  virtuous 
ones,  as  every  one  may  judge  from  what  he 
feels  in  himself,  as  well  as  from  what  he  sees 
in  others  *."  It  ii  almost  like  making  men 
over  again. 

Left  then  to  myself,  and  without  any  more 
information  than  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  religion,  of  the  general  story  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  that  no  act  of  power,  force, 
and  authority,  was  concemedix^  its  first  sue- 
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ceH,  I  ihouiai  oondodt,  from  the  very  wUwn 
and  exigency  of  the  case,  that  the  Author  of 
the  religion,  during  hii  life,  and  hie  immediate 
ditdplet  after  his  death,  eMrtfftf  themaelvei 
in  spreading  and  pobUihing  the  inetitatioii 
tluoughout  the  country  in  which  it  begU*  end 
Into  which  it  was  first  carried ;  that,  in  the 
inosecution  of  this  purpose,  they  underwent 
the  labours  and  troubles  whidi  we  observe  the 
propagators  of  new  sects  toundeivo ;  that  the 
attempt  mutt  necessarily  have  slso  been  in  a 
high  degree  dangerous ;  that,  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mission,  compared  with  the  fixed 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  the 
missionaries  were  to  address  themselves,  they 
could  hardly  fail  of  encountering  strong  and 
frequent  opposition ;  that,  by  the  hand  of  go- 
vernment, as  weU  as  from  the  sudden  fiiry  and 
unbridled  licence  of  the  people,  they  would 
oftentimes  experience  injurious  and  cruel  treat- 
ment ;  that,  at  any  rate,  they  must  have  al- 
ways had  so  much  to  fear  for  their  personal 
safety,  as  to  have  passed  their  lives  in  a  state 
of  constant  peril  and  anxiety;  and  lastly,  that 
their  mode  of  life  and  conduct,  visibly  at  least, 
oorrssponded  with  the  institution  whic^  they 
delivered,  and,  so  far,  was  both  new,  and  re- 
quired continual  self-deniaL 


CHAPTER  11. 

Thtre  is  aaHsfaetorif  evidence  ihai  man^pnfett'- 
ktp  lobe  erighud  wUneeeee  qf  the  ChneAan 
wdiradee^  pamd  their  Itvet  tftfaAoMrt,  dian^ers, 
ondM^fhinge^veiimiarUifWtdergoneinailee' 
iaHon  ef  Ae  aeeeunie  mhkk  tkey  deikvered, 
emd  wMff  iis  ooiueyuenos  qf  iht/iir'  belief  qf 
ihoee  QceoimU  i  and  Hud  Oi^  ako  ettbmitled, 
/torn  Ihe  tame  moHoet^lo  new  ndeeqfeondml. 

After  thus  considering  what  waslilwy^to 
happen,  we  are  next  to  inquire  how  the  trans- 
action is  represented  in  the  several  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  And  this  inquiry 
is  properly  preceded  by  the  other,  for  as  much 
as  the  reception  of  these  accounts  may  depend 
in  part  on  the  credibility  of  what  they  con- 
tain. 

The  obscure  and  distant  view  of  Chrisdani. 
ty,  which  some  of  the  heathen  writers  of  that 
i«e  had  gained,  and  which  a  few  passages  in 
their  remaining  works  incidentally  discover  to 
tie,  oilers  itself  to  our  notice  in  the  first  place ; 
because,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  it  is  the 
oonoesrion  of  adversaries  ;  the  source  from 
which  it  is  drawn  is  unsuspected.  Under  this 
head,  a  quotation  from  Tadtus,  well  known 
to  every  scholar,  must  be  inserted,  as  deaerv. 
ingparticuUr  attention.  The  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  this  passage  was  written  about 
seventy  years  after  Christ's  death,  and  that  it 
relates  to  transactions  which  took  place  about 
ttirtv  years  after  that  event.— Speaking  of 
the  fire  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  time 


of  Nera,andof  the  snspidons  wblA  wew»  ^Pler* 
tained  that  the  emperor  himself  was  eoneem* 
ed  in  causing  it,  the  historian  ptooesds  in  hie 
narrative  and  observatkms  thus : 

^  But  neither  these  exertions,  nor  his  lar- 
geisei  to  the  people,  nor  his  offerings  to  the 
gods,  did  away  the  influnons  impatation  under 
which  Nero  Jay,  of  having  ordered  the  city  to 
be  set  on  ilre.  To  put  an  end,  therefore,  to 
this  report,  he  laid  the  guilt,  and  inflicted  the 
most  cruel  punishments,  upon  a  set  of  people, 
who  were  holden  in  abhoorrenoe  for  their 
crimes,  and  called  by  the  vulgar,  Chnetimme, 
The  founder  of  th«t  name  was  Christ,  who 
fuifered  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  un- 
der his  procurator  Pontius  Pilatsu  Thia  per- 
nicious superstition,  thus  chedked  lor  a  whUs^ 
broke  out  again ;  and  spread  not  only  oiver  Jo- 
dea,  whero  the  evil  originated,  bat  throndi 
Rome  also,  whither  every  thhig  bad  upon  the 
earth  finds  its  way,  and  is  practised.  Some  who 
confessed  their  sect,  were  firstsetaed^and  after- 
wards,  by  their  information,  a  vast  mohitade 
wero  apprehended,  who  were  oottviotad,  not  so 
mudi  of  the  crime  of  homing  Rome,  as  of  ha- 
tred to  mankind.  Their  sniferingB  at  their 
execution  were  aggravated  by  insult  andmork* 
ery ;  for,  some  wero  dinguised  in  the  skins  sf 
wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs  { 
some  were  crucified ;  and  others  were  wnpC 
in  pitched  shirts*,  uid  set  on  6re  whtn  the 
day  dosed,  that  they  might  serve  aa  lights  ts 
illuminate  the  night.  Nero  lent  his  oem  gar- 
dens for  these  executions,  and  exhibited  at  the 
same  time  amockCiroensianenlertainneat; 
being  a  specutor  of  the  whole,  in  the  drsssof 
a  charioteer,  sometimes  mingling  with  the 
crowd  on  foot,  and  sometimes  viewing  the 
spectacle  from  his  car.  This  eoodoct  made 
the  BuflPerers  pitied ;  and  though  thi^  wsre 
criminals,  and  deaerving  the  severest  punish- 
ments, yet  they  were  considered  aa  eacriiceJ, 
not  so  much  out  of  a  regard  to  the  pablic  good, 
as  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.** 

Our  concern  with  this  pessage  at  present  ii 
only  so  far  as  it  affords  a  presumption  in  sap- 
port  of  the  propositioa  which  we  maintsin, 
concerning  the  activity  and  soibrings  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity.  Noweonsidsr- 
ed  in  this  view,  it  profes  three  things  1st, 
that  the  Founder  of  the  institution  was  pot 
to  death ;  2dly,  that  in  the  same  oeontry  is 
which  he  was  put  to  death,  the  rsligioii,  afttf 
a  short  diet^  broke  out  again  and  spread; 
Sdly,  that  it  so  spread,  aathat,  within  thirty- 
four  years  from  the  anthor's  death,  a  verf 
great  number  of  Christians  fin^m  sen—  mud- 
HtudoJ  were  found  at  Rome^  From  whkh 
fact,  the  two  following  inferences  may  be  fair 
ly  drawn  t  iirst,  that  if,  in  the  space  of  thirty, 
four  yean  from  its  commenesment,  the  reli- 

..  *«'n^  *"**'*^  *  ^'■'"Pli'X^  but  bjUfCifled  bT  what 
tiMScbollMtupiiD  JuTcnal  aiyt:  «•  NctoomMI^Ikv 
mines  tfdA  ctnpno  «t  enk  supsrrMttstat,  at  iU«dM. 
SSt  ^Jf^'^,^***^"    l25r  J«wteh  aad  HsiX 
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gliB  liiiA  ipf«ad  ihimigiioal  Judw,  bad  n- 
tBsded  ittdf  toR4iiiie»  and  tliere  had  nombar- 
ed  a  graai  multituda  of  oomrarta,  tba  original 
|ea<diera  and  miasioiiariat  of  tlia  inatitution 
ecAiid.not  hava  been  idle  ;  seooodly,  ihaX  whan 
^16  AnlW  of  the  undertaking  was  put  to 
death  aa  •  nalelactor  for  his  attempt,  the  e»- 
^eaiNiun  of  his  followers  to  establish  his  reli- 
gion in  the  same  oountrj,  amongst  the  same 
peoiile,  and  in  the  same  age,  couU  not  but  be 
tttteoded  with  danger. 

Suetonius,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Ta- 
citua»  deacribing  the  transactions  of  the  same 
re%^  uaea  then  words :  ^^  Affecti  suppUciis 
Chriadani,  genus  homtnum  superstitionis  now 
et  malefice*.**  ^  The  Christians,  a  set  of 
men  of  a  new  and  mischievoiis  (or  miq^cal) 
superstition,  were  punished.**  • 

Since  it  is  not  mentioned  herg  that  the  bum- 
inig  of  the  city  was  the  pretence  of  the  punish^ 
ment  of  the  Christians,  or  that  they  were  the 
ChriatiaDs  of  Rome  who  alone  suffered,  it  is 
probaUe  that  Suetonius  refers  to  some  more 
general  persecution  than  the  short  and  occa- 
sional one  whidi  Tacitus  describes. 

Juvenal,  a  writer  of  the  same  age  with  the 
two  Ibrmar,  and  intending,  it  shoidd  seem,  to 
commftnorate  the  cruelties  exercised  under 
Nero^s  government,  has  the  following  Unesf : 

«*  Ftone  tlgefitaram,  UedA  hicebU  In  ma, 
Ooi  tiailet  ardent,  qui  flxo  gutture  ftimant, 
Xt  iBtoBflBeiUA  aulea 


**  l)eBcribe  TigeDinus  (a  creature  of  Nero,) 
and  you  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  with 
those  who  stand  burning  in  their  own  flame 
and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a  stake 
fixed  to  their  chin,  till  they  make  a  long  stream 
^  blood  and  melted  sulphur  on  tbe  ground.** 

If  this  passage  were  considered  by  itself,  the 
anhject  of  allusion  might  be  doubtful ;  but, 
when  Amnected  with  &e  testimony  of  Sueto- 
niua,  as  to  the  actual  punishment  of  the  Chris- 
tiana  by  Nero^  and  with  the  account  given  bv 
Tacitua  of  the  tpedst  of  punishment  which 
they  were  made  to  undeigo,  I  think  it  suifi. 
ciently  probable,  that  these  were  the  eseou- 
tions  to  which  the  poet  refers. 

These  diingsy  as  has  already  been  observed, 
took  pboe  within  thirty^neyears  afterChrist*s 
death,  that  is,  according  to  the  eoune  (tf  na- 
ture, in  the  life-time,  probably,  of  some  ofthe 
apostlea,  and  certainly  in  the  li^time  of  those 
who  were  converted  by  the  apostles,  or  who 
were  converted  in  their  time.  If  then  the 
youoder  of  the  religion  was  put  to  death  in 
the  execution  of  his  design ;  if  the  first  race  of 
converts  to  the  rdigion,  many  of  them,  suffer- 
ed the  greatest  extremities  for  their  profea- 
sion;  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  those  who  camr 
between  the  two,  who  were  companions  <^  the 
Author  of  the  institution  during  his  life,  and 
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the  taachera  and  peopagatota  of  theicuaitution 
after  hia  death,  could  go  about  thejr  undertak. 
ing  with  ease  and  safety. 

The  testimony  of  the  younger  Pliay  bdongs 
to  a  later  period;  for  althcwj^  he  was  contem- 
porary with  TadtuB  and  Suetonius^  yet  hia 
account  does  not,  like  theirs,  go  bediL  to  the 
transactions  of  Nero*8  reign,  but  is  confined  to 
the  affidrs  of  his  own  time.    His  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan  was  written  about  seventy 
years  after  Christ's  death;  and  the  information 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  so  far  aa  it  is  connected 
with  our  argument,  relates  principally  to  two 
paints »  first,  to  the  number  of  Christians  in 
Bithynia  and  Pontus,  which  was  so  consider- 
able as  to  induce  the  governor  of  these  provin- 
ces to  speak  of  them  in  the  following  terms; 
*^  Multi,  omnis  statis,  utriusque  sex&s  etiam  ; 
— Jiequeenim  civitatestantiUn,  sed  vicos  etiam 
et  agros,  superstitionis  istius  contagiopervagata 
est.**    '*  There  are  many  of  evevy  age  and  of 
both  sexes  ^— nor  has  thecontagion  of  this  s^ 
perstition  seized  cities  only,  but  smaller  towaa 
also,  and  the  open  country.**    Great  exeniona 
must  have  been  used  by  the  preacherB  of  Chris^ 
tianity  te  peoduce  this  sUte  of  things  withbi 
this  tune.   Secondly,  to  a  point  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  which  I  think  of  import*- 
ancse  to  be  observed,  namely,  the  sufferings  to 
which  ChristiaBS  were  exposed,  vriAmU  any 
public  persecution  being  denounced  agvinat 
theo  by  sovereign  authority.     For,   from 
Pliny*s  doubt  how  he  was  to  act>  hia  sOenoa 
concerning  any  subsisting  law  on  the  subject, 
his  requesting  the  emperor's  reseript,  and  the 
emperor,  agreeably  to  his  request  propounding 
a  rule  for  his-direotion,  without  reference  to 
any  prior  rule,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there 
was,  at  that  time,  no  public  edict  in  feaeo 
against  the  Christians.    Vet  from  this  same 
epistle  of  Pliny  it  appears,  *^  that  aec^isaticinai 
trials,  and  examinations,  were  and  had  been, 
going  on  against  them  ia  the  provinces  over 
whidk  he  presided  ;  that  schedules  were  deliv- 
ered by  anonymous  informers,  containing,  the 
names  of  persons  wfio  were  suspected  of  hdd-i 
ing  or  of  favouring  the  refigibn ;  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  informations,  many  Had  been 
apprehended,  of  whoxn  some  boldly  avowed 
their  profession,  and  died  in  t|ie  cause  \  otliers 
denied  that  they  were  ChrltitianB;  others,  ac^ 
knowledging  that  they  had  once  been  Chrisu 
''ians,  declared  that  they  had  long  ceased  to  be 
such.*'    All  which  demonstrates,  that  the  pro- 
fession  df  Christianity  was  at  that  time  (iti  that 
country  at  least^  attended  with  fear  and  daiu 
ger :  and  yet  this  took-  place  without  any  edict 
from  the  Roman  sovereign,  CDlnmandjng  or 
authorisiiig'the  persecution  dT  Christians.-  Thia 
observation  is  further  confirmed  by  a^  rescript 
of  Adrian  to  Minudus  Fundantls,  the  procon* 
sul  of  Asitt*  :'  from  wMch  rescript  it  appeara 
that  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Asia  was  t» 
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^immA  agaliift  ISm  UtaMam  with 
and  nixiMr.  This  dimrderiy  pnodos,  I  My, 
is  recognised  in  tlie  edio^beeBllse  the  emperor 
enjoins,  that,  for  the  futore,  if  the  Christians 
were  goilty,  they  shooU  be  l^gaDy  brought  to 
trial,  and  not  be  porsaed  by  importunity  and 
daniMiar* 

Martial  wrote  a  few  years  before  the  yomsger 
PUny:  and,  as  Us  manner  was,  made  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  the  subject  of  his  ri. 
dieul^*.  Nothing,  howerer,  oouid  show  the 
notoriety  of  tho  fact  with  more  certainty  than 
this  does.  Martial*s  testimony,  as  well  indeed 
as  PUny*s,  goes  also  to  another  point,  ria.  that 
the  deaths  of  these  men  were  martyrdoms  in 
the  strictest  sense,  that  is  to  say,  were  so  vo- 
hmtary,  that  it  was  in  their  power,  at  the  time 
of  pronouncing  the  sentence,  to  have  averted 
the  eaeontiitti  by  oonsentfiy  to  Join  in  heathen 
•acrifices. 

The  ooostanejr,  and  by  oonsMiaenoe  the  snf- 
ftrings  of  theCbristiaBS  of  this  period,  is  also 
referred  to  by  Bpictetos,  who  imputes  their  in- 
trapidity  to  madness,  or  to  a  kind  of  lashion 
or  nablty  sod  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  by 
Mmns  AiirelittS.  who  ascribes  it  to  obstina- 
cy. «« Is  it  possible  (Epietetos  asks)  that  a 
nan  may  arrive  at  this  temper^  and  become  in- 
difcent  to  those  things  from  madness  or  from 
baUt,  Off  lAe  CkOUmmiff''  *'  Let  tiiis  prepe- 
ration  of  the  mind  (to  die)  arise  from  its  own 
Judgment,  and  not  fimn  obstinacy  Kk^  ifte 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ther^  is  sol^fbetofy  evUknee  thai  eMmy,  prO' 
fiuhiff  to  be  wif^nai  wUnetaes  nf  the  Chris^ 
Han  Mtraoln,  paued  iheir  Bvee  in  labourty 
dangerfj  and  n^^Mn^,  vofcrntortfy  undergone 
in  attettaiion  qf  ^  aeeounU  whieh  th^y  de- 
Hvetedy  and  eolefy  M  esmsTifsnee  i/Aeir  be- 
a^qf  au)eeaeeoimU;  and thaitikey alto aub^ 
oitMtyfnm  <fts  seais  fmdwee^ to  new  mleti^ 


Of  the  primitive  eonditioiL  cf  Christianity, 
e  distant  only  and  gdberal  view  can  be  acquir- 
ed from  heathen  writers.  It  is  in  our  own 
hooks  that  tiie  detail  and  interior  of  the  tran. 
taction  must  be  sought  for.  And  this  is  no- 
thing different  from  what  might  be  expected. 
Who  would  write  a  history  of  Christianity,  but 
a  Christian  ?   Who  was  likely  to  record  the 

•  fa  mitiiHnA  impw 
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traveu,  suffnlugs,  Ubeon,  or  sseeesMs  oTtibe 
apostles,  but  one  of  llisir  own  number,  or  ef 
their  followers  ?  Now  these  books  eome  up  in 
their  aooaunts  to  the  full  estent  of  tiie  propo- 
sition wlndk  we  maintain.  We  hare  four  his- 
tories of  Jesus  Christ  We  hare  a  history 
taking  up  the  nairative  from  his  death,  and 
carrying  on  an  account  of  the  propegaticn  of 
tiie  rdigion,  and  of  some  of  tiie  most  eminent 
persons  engaged  in  it,  for  a  space  of  neailv 
thirty  years.  We  have,  what  some  may  thiiuc 
still  more  original,  a  oolleetion  of  letters,  writ- 
ten by  certain  principal  agents  in  the  business, 
upon  the  business,  and  in  the  midst  of  tiieir 
concern  and  connexion  with  it.  And  we  have 
these  writings  severally  attesting  the  point 
whidi  we  contend  for,  riL  tiie  sufferings  of 
the  witnesses  of  the  history,  and  attesting  it  in 
every  variety  of  form  in  which  it  can  be  oon- 
oeiyed  to  appear :  dirsctiy  and  indirectly,  ex. 
pressly  and  incidentally,  by  assertion,  redtal, 
and  allusion,  by  narratives  of  facts,  and  by  ar- 
guments  and  discourses  buOt  upon  thcee  facts, 
either  referring  to  them,  or  necemarily  presoi^ 
posing  tfifn- 

I  remark  this  rariety,  because,  in  examin- 
ing ancient  records,  or  indeed  any  species  of 
tettimony,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  fpenu 
est  importtmoe  to  attend  to  tiie  informauonor 
grounds  of  aigument  which  are  oasiiai^^  and 
undengnedlp  disclosed ;  forasmuch  aa  this  qie. 
des  of  proof  is,  of  all  others,  the  least  liaUe  to 
be  corrupted  bv  firaud  or  misrepresentation. 

I  may  be  auowed  therefore,  in  the  inquiry 
which  is  now  before  us,  to  suggest  some  con- 
clusion of  this  sort,  as  prepaimtory  to  mote  di- 
rect testimony. 

1.  Our  books  relate,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
founder  of  tiie  religion,  was,  in  consequence'of 
his  undertaking,  put  to  death,  as  a  miUefaotor, 
at  Jerusalem.  This  point  at  least  will  be 
granted,  because  it  is  no  more  than  what  Ta- 
dtus  has  recorded.  They  then  proceed  to  tdl 
us,  tiiat  the  religion  was,  neimAetomdin§f  art 
forth  at  this  same  dty  of  Jerusalem,  pvops^pit- 
ed  thence  throughout  Judea,  and  aflaneards 
prsacfaed  in  other  parts  of  the  Boman  empirsi 
These  points  also  are  fully  oonfiimed  by  Tad- 
toa,  who  informs  us,  that  the  rdigion,  after  a 
short  dieck,  broke  out  again  in  the  country 
iriiere  it  took  ito  rise ;  that  it  not  only  spread 
throughout  Judea,  but  had  readied  Rome, 
and  that  it  had  there  ^reat  multitudes  of  eon- 
verts  ;  and  all  this  within  thirty  yean  after 
its  commencement.  Now  tiiese  facts  afford  a 
strong  infierence  in  behalf  of  the  proportion 
whidi  we  maintain.  What  could  the  diad- 
ples  of  Christ  expect  for  themselves  when  they 
saw  their  Master  put  to  death  ?  Could  they 
hope  to  escape  the  dangers  in  which  he  had 
perished  ?  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they 
will  also  persecute  you,  was  the  warning  of 
common  sense.  With  this  example  before 
their  eyes,  they  could  not  be  without  a  full 
sense  of  the  peril  of  their  iatufe  enterprise. 
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ti  StDOBd]F»aathaUttorie0a8refri»n|ir*« 
■wring  Chriit  m  foracdliiigxlie  peneeotbn  of 
his  foUowen :— > 

^  Thea  ihall  they  deUTor  yoa  np  to  be  af. 
fficted,  and  ihall  kill  you,  and  yeshall  be  hat- 
•d  of  all  nations  for  my  navne's  take*.'! 

^  When  afiiottoft  ovpcrlBCMioD  ariseth  for 
the  vord'a  nke»  iwiinidiat^ly  they  are  tflinkU 
•df,*' 

**  They  ehall  lay  handa  on  yon,  and  pen». 
cute  you,  deliverinir  yo*^  "ttP  ^  the  synagoguei, 
9tt(H  nio  pntoo^  hefaag  brought  befofe  Idngs 
fad  holers  lor  my  name's  take  ;— ^and  ye  ihiJl 
be  Jbetiayed  boA  by  parente  and  brethren^  and 
kiaif ettw  and  firienda^  and  some  of  you  shall 
ihey  ^mm  td  he  pot  to  dsath^." 

**  Thecitneeoinath,  tfiat  he  that  killeth  you, 
will  tUnk  that  he  doeth  Ood  service.  An4 
these  thjnga  will  dieydaimto  you,  beeaase 
theyhatre  not  known  the  Fkther,  nor  ne.  Bat 
thsee  tUngt  ham  I  teld  you,  that  when  the 
tima  shall  otaie,  ye  may  leBSsanber  that'I  toNI 
yvnofthnmf/* 

IssBimt  entitled  to  Bfgna  from  these  pBs« 
Si^«a,  that  <3inst  aotmdiy  did  fisseteH^ese 
flrtiata,  and  that  they  did  aotasdfaifipyoome^o 
|nsa;heenaielft«l  Would  beat  oiioetoaasiiixie 
th»  ttntfi  ef  theidigion :  but  I  am  entitled  to 
egntcndi  that  one  side  or  other  of  Ihe  foHow. 
iv^faS^toietisnis  tnm;  other  that  the  Eran- 
fstfaCaluifVdelifanBd  what  Ca«st  veaUy  spoke, 
m4  tfiat  Ike  event  omeqKmded  with  the  pam- 
diction;  or  that  they  put  the  pradietioa  into 
Ghrlrt*s  nopth,  becanae,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
kif  the  history,  the  event  had  tamed  out  so 
ta  be  »  lor,  the  only  two  ttamaiiig  supposi- 
twoa  appear  in  theh^best  degree  insredibls; 
Vhich  are^  either  thai  Qbriai  fitted  the  raiiidB 
ilhlaMloireBs  with  Ibarsatad  appvilismbn^ 
iratbovt fltoy  ffeaaataar andierity for.  whki  her 
mid,  nad  esaHsary to  the  trtitik  06  thaoase;  or 
tkni»  lAhoiigikGhitet  had  neves  fiaratdM  any 
tudb  tUar,  <*^  thnttvenft  %mddrha!#e  eantf»« 
dbM  Um  if  he  hdd,  >iti  hisioifaM  whoXved 
in  tha  ABB  wiksB  the  event  was  known,  ialse- 
tf««awdl  aa  oOeieiislyy  aseribed  khese  words 


&  Thirdly,  these  hoooksi  aboond  with  sbe* 
henathma  topatienesv  and  withtopks  ef  som. 
4rt  under  distaesa,  • 

**  Wlm  diaU  separata  us  hmn  the  love  of 
Christ?  ShaUtribnlatapa,orcBstresB,orper. 
aeention,  or  famine,  or  natDsdness,  or  peril,  or 
awmd  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more 
through  Hhn  that   loved 


^  We  are  troublied  on  every  ride,  yet  not 
lie  mewed  $  wn  are  perpleaAd,  but  not'in  des- 
^snr  I  parsaeafeed,  but  notfernkea  $  caatdown, 
Nst  not  destroyed  ^  ahraya  beariAg<abonl  in 
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the  body  the  «yii]g  of  thd  Lord  Jems,  thM  (ha 
life  aboi  of  Jesus-  ifaight  be  made  menitet  la 
oar  body  ;«.^ki]owing  that  he  which  raised  rsp 
the  IjDrd  Jesus  diall  raise  uff  up  also  by  Jssusy 
abd  shall  pseseni  -us  with  ^^Dti.^.^^Qr  whwh 
CRMc-wa  faaftnott  but(  thongb  our  ootwtid 
maki .  ]teriah,  yet  th^'  inward  nam  is  renewed 
day  by  day.  Fbr  ourli^t  flfflfccioi),  which  is 
but  far  a  moment,  womth  "^  ti'»  far  more 
exeeediaga&d  eternal  wiighfof  gkyry*.** 

^  Take,  my  brethrea4  the  pt^diets^  who 
have  spoken  in  titaname  of  t|»  lioird,  -for  aoi 
eimnpie  of  suffering  cflUcthm, mid  bf  padebee; 
Behold,  wn-  oonnt  tUsaibd^- which  endured 
Yehave  heard  o£tblBpMU«s»iof  Job,  and  hav« 
seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  thbt  ihe^  horA  U 
very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercyf.** 

^  Call  to  remembrance  the  former  daya,  in 
whidi,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  enduxed 
a  great  fight  .of ^»fPiptpon9»  partly  whilst  ye 
were  made  a  gazmg-stodc  both  1^  reproach, 
es  and  afBictioi^s,  and  partly  whilst  yehecama 
companion;?  of  them  th^t  were  so  used ;  for  ye 
bad  comp&flriotx  of  me  In  my  bonds,  and  took 
joyfuily  the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowmg 
in  yourselves,  that  ye  have  in  beav^  a.  better 
and  ab  enduring  subsiahc^.  '  Cast  not  away, 
therefore,  your  cbnfidence,  which  haUi  great 
recompense  of  rewafd  ;  for  ye  have  need  of  pa- 
txenoe,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  Qod, 
ye  might  receive  the  promise^.'*  ' 

'f  So  that.w^  ourselres  glory  in  yon  in  the 
churches  of  Ood,  for  your  patience  and  faith 
in  9II  your  persecutions  and  tribulations  thi^. 
ye  endure.  Which  is  a  manifest  token  of  the 
righteous  ^dgment  of  God,  that  ye  mav  ba 
counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  for  which  ye 
also  snffer§.** 

•  •*  We  rejoice  Itt  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  i 
and  not  ooly  bo,  but  we  glory  lA  tribulations 
fiho  9  knowing  that  tribuiatk>n  worketh  patl- 
ei^oe,  and  patience  experience,  and  ezperienoa 

'  ^Bdiopred,  thhdc  it  not  strange  cdnotrnbg 
the  ^aty  trial  #hich  is  to  try  yovi,  as  thoug^L 
some  Strang  thibg  happened  unto  you  <  but 
rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  arepartakersof  Christ'a 
sutferings.-^Wherefore  let  them  that  suffer 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  commit  the  keep-t 
ing  of  their  souls  to  him  iA  wdl  doings  a»  un« 
to  a  faithful  creator^.'* 

What  could  all  these  text*  mean,  if  there 
was  nothin«f  in  the  drcumstances  of  the  times 
which  required  patience, — ^whidi  called  for  the 
exercise  of  constancy  and  resolution  ?  Or  will 
i  t  he  pretended,  that  these  ezhortation8(whichy  ^ 
let  it  be  observe^  eome  not  flnom  one  aut}ior»r 
but  fhmi  many)  w^re  put  in,  merdy  to  induce 
a  beUef  in  after-ages,  that  the  Christians  wer^^ 
exported  to  dangers  which  they  wecpe  not  jf^-*!. 
posed  «s  or  underwent  snfferinga  whioh  i*i^^ 

litaaiv.AA  flPstiv:je^'arNl' 
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didaoHmdaigor  If  thsM bookt  bdong  to 
tbe  age  to  whkh  theylsycbdoi,  and  in  whkh 
aipe,  whetker  genuine  or  ipiurioas,  they  oer- 
t^nly  did  appear,  thii  anppoaition  cannot  be 
f^ntMtlntA  for  a  moment ;  becaoae  I  think  it 


impoanble  to  believe,  that  paMagei,  wi 
most  be  deemed  not  only  niiintelHgible,  bat 
falie»  by  the  penooa  into  whose  hands  the 
booki  npon  tlMir  pahHcation  were  to  come, 
ihould  nererthelen  be  inierted,  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  producing  an  effect  upon  remote  gener- 
•tiona.  In  focgeries  which  do  not  appear  till 
many  ages  after  that  towhloh  they  pretend  to 
belong,  it  is  possible  that  Mme  oontri?mnoeof 
that  lort  may  takeplsioe  ;  bat  inaoothcrs  can 
it  bt  attsmptod.    < 


ed  upon  them,  and  one  of  their  ttimhar  Bsr* 
ing  deserted  the  cause,  and,  vepenting*  of  hit 
perfidy,  having  destroyed  himself,  tiMy  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  another  into  his  place,  and  tliat 
they  were  careful  to  make  their  dection  out  of 
the  number  of  those  who  had  aooom] 
Master  from  the  tint  to  te  last,  i 
they  alleged,  that  he  might  be  a  witiiesa,'to. 
gether  with  themsdves,  of  the  principal  laets 
whidi  they  were  about  to  prodnce  and  xdnie 
teeming  Um*;  that  they  began  Aeir  work 
at  Jerusalem  by  publidy  awwriiag  that  thie 
Jesus,  whom  the  nilen  and  inhaUtaaCaef  that 
place  had  so  lately  cntdfled,  was,  in  trwtih^  tk« 
person  in  whom  all  their  prophecies  aad  kmg 
ezpecUtions  terminated;  that  he  had  been  sent 
amongst  them  by  Qod ;  and  that  he  was  ap. 
pointed  by  God  the  future  judge  of  the  Immaa 
isdkitoas  toi 


CHAPTfiB  ly. 

Th4r€  if  tAUqfiieionf  eviignee  ihai  faoNy,  jwv- 
furing  to  be  original  wUne$9ei  iifthe  ChrU^ 
iian  nuradet^  ptumd  ihg^  Jmn  ia  UAwm^ 
doftgergy  and  tuffMngt^  vobmiarUg  under* 
pane  in  atieeMian  (^the  mooounie  fAkh  thay 
deRvered^  and  eMg  in  aonteqvenee  qf  iheir 
helUf  of  fhoee  aeoounia  f  and  thai  they  aUo 
eubidtted'^fiamihaeta 

'  ijfconduoU 

'  I'Bxaocount'ofthe  treatment  of  theieligion, 
and  of  the  exertions  of  its  first  preachers,  as 
stated  in  our  Scriptures  foot  in  a  professed  his- 
tory of  persecutions,  or  in  the  connected  man- 
ner in  which  I  am  about  tu  redte  it,  but  dis- 
persediy  and  oocasionidly,  in  the  course  of  a 
mixed  general  history,  which  circumstance  a- 
kme  negatives  the  supposition  of  anyfraudulent 
designj  is  the  foDowing :  *^  That  the  Found- 
er of  Christianitv,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  mlnistiy  to  the  time  of  His  violent  death, 
employed  himself  whoUy  in  publishing  the.  in- 
stitution in  Judea  and  Oalilee ;  that,  in  order 
Co  assist  him  in  this  purpose,  he  made  dioice 
Out  of  the  number  of  his  followefs,  of  twelve 
^rsons,  who  might  accompany  him  as  he  tra- 
velled from  place  to  i^ace ;  that,  except  a  short 
iCbeenoe  upon  a  journey  in  which  he  sent  them, 
two  by  two,  fo  announce  his  misuon,  and  one 
of  a  few  days,  when  they  went  before  him  to 
Jerusalem,  these  p&noiA  were  steadily  and  con- 
stantlv  attending  upon  him ;  that  they  were 
with  oim  at  Jerusalem  when  he  was  appre- 
hended and  put  to  death ;  and  that  the^  were 
commissioned  by  him,  when  his  own  ministry 
was  oonduded,  to  publish  his  Oospel,  and  col- 
lect disdples  to  it  from  aO  countries  of  the 
world."  The  account  theu  proceeds  to  state, 
**  that  a  few  days  after  his  departure^  these 
persons,  with  some  of  his  relaftons,  and  some 
who  had  regulariyfinsoownted  their  sodetv,  as- 
BsraUed  at  Jeniialeaii  <  that,  considering  the 
flOci  of  pieii^hiiig  the  raligiai  as  now  derolT. 


species;  that  all  who  wares 
to  themselves  happiness  after  death,  ought  to 
receive  him  as  saim,  and  to  make  pi  ofeaaionet 
their  belief,  by  being  baptiaed  in  his  namef.** 
The  histoiT  goes  on  to  rdate,  **  thai  oonaid« 
eraUe  numbers  accepted  this  proposal^aad  that 
they  who  did  so,  fSonned  amongst  t^innsalies 
a  strict mfikm  and  sodety:^;  that  thaatteoiiaBi 
of  the  Jewish  gofwrnment  being  soon  diawn 
upon  theai,tweof  theprindpdpersoosoftiie 
twelve,  and  whoalse  had  livsd  aiost  intimate- 
ly  and  coostantly  with  die  Fenader  of  the  rs- 
l^ion,  were  sdaed  as  dwy  were  diseeaisiiig 
to  the  people  in  the  tempfe;  that,  aliier  bdag 
kept  all  night  in  prison,  dicy  weta  brought  the 
next  day  before  an  asssmbjy  compoeed  d  the 
chief  povons  of  Iha  Jewisn  magistraey  aad 
priesthood;  that  Ais  assembly,  after  eomacoB- 
sultation,  found  nothing,  at  that  tlaBa»  better 
to  be  done  towards  supprassiBg  the  growth  of 
the  sect,  than  to  threatsh  didr  prisanen  widi 
punishment  if  theyperdsted  i  thattfaese  men, 
after  etpresri  iig,ladeccntbtttfiim1anguagf^,tlie 
ohBgatioo  under  which  they  cQaaJdarea  them- 
selves to  be,  to  dediro  what  they  kaaw,  ^to 
speak  the  things  which  they  had  seen  aad 
heard,"  returned  from  thaeouadl,  and  report- 
ed what  had  passed  to  their  compaaJems ;  that 
this  report,  whilst  it  apprised  than  of  the  dsa- 
ger  of  their  situation  and  undertaking,  had  no 
other  effect  upon  thdr  eonduet  than  to  produce 
in  them  a  genenl  reeolution  to  persevcra,  and 
an  earnest  prayer  to  Ood  tofuinidithem  with 
asdstanoe,  and  to  in^in  them  widi  fortitude, 
proportioned  to  the  incrsadng  exigencr  of  the 
servioe§."  A  very  duvt  tfane  after  thia,  we 
read  *'  that  all  the  twdve  apostles  wero  seised 
and  cast  into  prison  ||;  diat  being  brought  a 
second  time  befen  the  Jewish  taihedritn, 
they  wen  uphrdded  with  their  disobetUeoceto 


the  ii^junotionidiidi  had  been  kid  apoB  1 
and  beaten  finr  thdr  oontmnacy ;  that,  bdng 
ohaiged  once  moro  to  dedst,  they  were  sofiBr- 
ed  to  depart ;  diat  howew  they  neither  quit- 
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trf  JanmUiiBjiiflr  CBMtd  fiwwi  pwtciW  ngi  bocfa 
daily  In  tha  temple,  and  fhxnlioiiie  to  licmie*! 
and  tbat  dw  twclye  oantidend  ihrnuetwrn  m 
eo  cndrdy  and  eKcbuivcljr  devoted  to  thia  o£- 
fieOt  that  they  now  tnm^iBmd  what  may  be 
eafled  the  temporal  aAdra  of  the  aociety  to 
ocharhaadat." 

Hitherto  the  pfeacheia  o£  the  new  religion 
aeam  to  have  haid  the  common  people  on  their 
ade;  which  la  awigned  aa  the  reaaon  why  the 
Jewiah  mlera  did  not,  at  thia  tlaie,  think  it 
prudent  to  prooead  to  gnaler  eKtremttiei*  It 
waa  not  leaf,  however,  baliBre  the  enamiea  of 
the  inatitntUin  loond  maaaa  to  repnnent  it  to 
the  people  aatendtagtoeabyert  their  law,  d». 
grade  their  lawgiver,  and  didumoar  dbeir  tarn. 

!**• 


with  ao  much  auooan,  aa  to  indnea  the  people 
to  johawith  their  aapeilora  in  the  atoiJng  of 
n  very  eetive  member  of  die  new  oomirinnity. 
Thedeatliof  thia  man  waa  the  aignal  of  a 
IpmenlperMoatioo,  the  activity  of  wbichmay 
be  judged  of  £ram  one  anecdote  of  the  time  I— 
**  Aa  fiw  Sanl,  he  made  havoek  of  the  chnxeh, 
enfiag  into  every  houae,  and  halingmen  and 
wenon,  conmittad  them  to  priaon^*'  Thia 
yerweation  raged  at  Jenualon  with  ao  miiah 
lory,  « to  drive  matt  of  the  new  oonnesta  out 
cf  the  plaoa,eaoept  the  twelve  apoadaalt.  The 
coBverta,  draa  **aoatteied  abroad^". pN 
the  ral^i^  wherever  tfaar  ema(  -and 
yieaclilng  waa,  in  effBot,  the  pMadihig  of  the 
fwalaa  f  for  it  waa  ao&r  earned  on  in  conoert 
and  inrnmoiMknaewith  tfjhaai,  that  when  they 
I  of  the  aaaoaMof  their  amiMarieaina 


fanianlar  ODonitry,  they  MDt  two  of  their  num. 
ter  to  the  plaee,  to-con^leia  and  confiim  the 


aw  took  plaea,  of  grsat  import" 
aaee  in  theMnaaliiatery  of  the  religion.  The 

•  AeUv.ll 

1 1  do  oot  kpaur  that  it  hat  efcr  ben  Iminuated,  that 
theCbilillaniiilHioii,  taitbebandf  oTtheaportlea,  was 
•  adMma  fcraaaUng  a  Aitun%  or  tbt  getting  money.— 

.But  it  aay  nmenhSuu  be  fit  to  nauak  upon  this  pot. 
aage  of  ttqr  hktory,  bow  perfectly  free  they  appear  to 

'lMf<a%cen  flwD  any  peoonlary  or  Inteivited  views  wha^ 


^^D0  aaost  twniitlf^r  _        ___  

,<ot  making  a  gain  of  ihdr  oonTcrts.  was  by  the  custM^ 
•aa  management  of  the  public  fandi,  when  someof  the 
fiehev  moBbCffli  inlendlng  to  oonMbiite  their  ftwrttwes 
to  0M  oanDODOo  support  of  the  aodety,  scdd  their  posses. 
•ioiH,  and  laid  dmtheprlcce  at  theapMtlm*  fteC  t^ 
„^_^r3.. -"-    -  ,w«e  they  of  the  advantage 


etiy  the  sodety 

Wemay  add  alao^  that  this  cgieeas  of  generosity,  which 
caat  prinrte  prapeitr  taito  the  pabBe  stock,  was  so  ftr 
ihrnnlwiiig  Hgufrad  by  theapoatles,  cat  Impeeed  as  a  Iwr 
4if  Christiaaity,that  Rtcr  remtaMls  Aoadasthathehad 
been  guilty,  in  bis  behaTiour,  of  an  oflfclons  and  yohm. 
saiypcevarioallon;  «  for  whilst,'*  mys  he,  "thy  estate 
.wsiiialn  II  i1  WMoM,  waste  not  thtoe  own?  and  after  itwm 
ooU,  was  it  not  in  tUae  own  power?** 
tActsyiUL  (ActaiilL& 
IIAcisvlILL  <•  And  they  were  atfseattmedtfmnd!** 
""- Is  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken  strictly 


kthe 

denoL  

hi  Acts  he  35c 


ire  than  the  meneraUhii  !n  like 

•' |Lnd  0(1  that  dwelt  at  Iijdda  and  Aeai 
^'^^totheLoid.** 


k*  whiflh  had  bMn  at  JenuakaB, 
followed  theChriatiana  to  otiber  dtiea,  in  whidh. 
the  anthority  of  the  Jewiih  Sanhedrim  over 
thoae  of  their  own  nation  was  allowed  to  be 
ezarciMd.  A  youngman,  whohadngnali^ 
bimielf  by  hit  hoatiUtf  to  the  [vofeerion,  and. 
had  procured  a  ofimmmion  ton  thcoouncil. 
at  Jerosalem  to  leize  any  oonKerted  Jewa 
whom  he  might  £nd  at  Damaacus,  anddeniy 
became  a  pooaelyte  to  the  religion  which  he 
waa  going  .about  toeztarpate.  The  new  con- 
vert  not  only  shaAd,  on  thia  extraordinary 
change,  the  £ate  of  hii  companioni^  bat  brought 
upon  himeelf  a  double  meaaore  of  enmity  from 
the  party  which  he  had  left.  The  Jewa  at. 
Damaecna,  on  hia  return  to  that  dty,  watch- 
ed thegvtei  nif^  and  day,  with  to  much  di» 
ligenoe,  that  he  eeoqied  from  their  handa  oi^ 
ly  by  being  let  down  in  a  basket  by  the  walL 
Nor  did  he  find  himself  in  greater  safety  at  Je» 
msalem,  whither  he  hnmefiat^y  repaired.— 
Attempta  were  there  fibp  soon  se^on  foot  to 
destroy  him;  from  t)ie  dimger  of  .which  ha 
waa  jweeerved  Yfj  being  a^nt.^way  to  Cilicia» 
hia  native  country. 

For  aorae  naeoo,  not,mgntiened,  perhapa 
not  known,  but  probably  connected  with  the 
cM  hiatory  of  the  Jewa,  or  with  some  dan-. 
fgu^  which  engvoaiad  the  public  attention,  an 
intenn]asion,abcnt  thiatioae  took  place  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Ghriatiana.  This  happened, 
at  the  moat,.only  seven  or  eight,  perhiqia  mk 
ly  thrae.er  four  yeara  after  Chriat's  death  .. 
Within,  which  period,  and  notwithatandiqg 
that  the  late  persecution  occupied  part  of  It^ 
chnrdiea,  or  sodetiea  of  believers,  had  been, 
formed  in  all  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samariat 
for  we  read  that  the  chnrches  in  these  coan^. 
tiiea  '^  had  mm  tmL,  and  were  edified*  and^ 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  tl^ 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  miiltipliedit&." 
The  original  preeehers  of  the  rdigion  didg^ei 
remit  their  laboura  or  activity  dui^  this  sea* 
son  of  %uietneasi  for  we  find  one,  9bA  he  * 
very  pcineipel  person  among  them,  passing 
throofl^iont  all  qnartara.  We  fiad  alao  thoae 
who  had  been  before  encDed  from  Jemaaleni 
by  the  persecution  whioh  nged  there,  traTeI« 
ling  aa  £Br  aa  Phianice,  Cypfus,  and  Anti- 
ochg ;  and,  laatly,  we  find  ;Jerusalam  again  in 
the  centre  of  the  mission,  the  ph^oe  whither 
the  pseaehera  returned  from  their  aeveral  ex« 
cnrricna,  where  theyreported  thecanductand 
of  their  fftinistry,  where  questions  oC 
publio  conoam  were  canvassed  and  settled, 
whence  diiedifliia  wcfo  so|ight»  and  teaeheni 
sentfiorth. 


Latdner  (In  which  jie  is  fbnowed  also  by  Dr. 

)  ascribes  thtocessatloa  of  the  pmeeotioo  of  the 

CSirlstlaw  totheattanptof  CaMgnla  to  set  up  his  owa 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  oonstcma. 
tlon  thereby  ezeiCed  1ri.the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people  t 
which  oonsteraation  for  a  oeai  ^  '.  -     -^^ 
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'  .mietlm^  bt  thftrtmicftHditv  did  noe,  hoxmret^ 
UondWtia  long.  Herod  Agripp^,  who  hAdbtdy 
flbceded  to  tl^  gtfverumeiit  <»f  Jtidea,  ^*  stret«li»* 
jdforth  his  hand  tovexcertain  of  the  ehordi*.*' 
^e  he^an  Ms  cruelty  bj  behesdiag  one  of  t&e 
f^ve  or^nal  apostles,  a  kinsman  .aii^  eon* 
Maat  oompanlmi  of  tiie  Founder  of  the  rel%ioii. 
Peroeiring  that  this  e^cecation  gratified  the 
^ws,  he  prooeeded  to  seise,  in  order  to  ^t  to 
deat^  anot&eor  of  the  n.umberv-umd  him,  liiw 
the  former,  itfsoqated  witk^CIiTist  during  his 
llf^,  and  emiiieiktly  aetiw  m  the  serviee^iUee 
his  tiMth.    Thir  man  was,  however,  delllrefed 
frott'  prisum,  as  the  aocoont  states-f ,  mirtieii- 
Itfody,  and  ihade  hfs  escape  from  Jeni^i^tot 
*  These  ihings  are  rdated,  not  in' the  genera] 
Ceitts  under  which,  in  giring  the  ootHRes  of 
theliJstory,  yrb  haris  here  mentioned  them,  hut 
wi^'lhe'  utmost  ^articnkrity  of  names,  per. 
0Mh,  piBoeSy  and  drenmstanoes  $  and,  what  is 
dewrving  of  tiotioe,  without  the  smallest  dis- 
boyeicable  propensity  hi  the  historian  t6  .niag^. 
tSfv  the  ftirtfMde,  or  eaaggerate  the  suflbrlngs 
of  his  party.    When  diey  BM  for  tfaeh*  liv«s, 
he  tells  us.    When  the  chufdies  had  rest;  he 
nmaricsit    Whentliepeopletook  their  pert, 
he  does  not  leareh  Without  n6tfoe.    IFhenthe 
oMstles  w»i%  carritod  a  second  tttae  tHbre  the 
8aahedrin^  he  is  eneftd  lo  ohMfr^e  that  tbey 
^efe  hrtwigftf  If  yUiibttt  vic^inbft    WhenmSder 
•MDMb  wen  tiiggened;  heglv|esiiith»  Mither 
of  Ato  adrtdb,  aiid  the  speech  which  oMiadned 
it;-.  When^'fateonseqaeikeeiif  this  advlee,  thh 
Mk6f§  eemieirted  thetnseltes  Urith  threatening 
IheAikMlMB,  and  iibmfakandlngfhelnii>hebeat. 
Ml  with  stri)Ms,^tlioiit  uigii^  *r  that  time 
tfw  peniseulfiMk  fitrtlierj  the  hisiorian  otadidly 
aMdMnodyreoordtfthehrfoihisiffaileB.  Whte, 
thercfore,  in  other  idsttoeesj  he  Mates  heavier 
9er8eeutioils^'ok>  msM  hiairtytdeiiis^  it  Is  re*, 
soneble  to  beKere  that  he  states  them  because 
tfwy  were  tnie,  Mid  tun  ftom  a:^  wish  to  ag- 
gM^le,  la  his  aeoonnt,  the  sulMngs  which 
Ohi4itians  sestahio^^  to  ettoL  mora  than  it 
dflserred,  their  pattenOe  tinder  them. 
'  Our  history  Aow  psrsues  a  narrower  path. 
Leaving  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  ori- 
ginal  assoehitto  of  Christ,  engaged  in  the  ^ro- 
pagatioit  of  the  newfaith  (and  vbo  there  is 
Aot  the  least  reason  to  Mtere  abated  hi  thefa- 
diligence  or  dourage),  the  narrattve  proceeds 
with  the  Separate  memoirs  of  that  eitdhent 
iMdter,  whose  eAtraoi^hiary  and  sudden  eon- 
^raion  to  the  religion,  and  oorre^poliding 
•bangeof  oeikdttet,  had  hefora  been  «fiN!iUMt»n. 
tfally  described.    This  penon,  in  ebitjttiwtion 
with  another,  who  appeared  among  the  eariier 
members  of  the  society  at  Jerusalem,  and  am- 
ongst the  immediatB  adherents^  of  ^  tweire 
apostles,  set  oat  DromAntiodi  upon  t)ieczprem 
business  of  carrying  the  new  rdiglon  through 
the  Tarioos  proriooee  of  the  Lever  Asia§. 
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Durbig  thIeozpeditlDtt,  we  And  ihBt«  j 
every  place  «o  whftoh  they  came,  their  persone 
wen  iasuhed,  and  their  lives  ondangerad. 
After  being  eoqieBed  from  Antioeh  in  Piaidia, 
they  v^iairad  to  fwwiinm*.  At  leoaium,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  atone  them<  at  Lystia, 
whither  they  fled  from  loonium,  one  of  tfaeoi 
aotually  waa  stoyied  and  drawn  out  of  die  city 
ftrdeadf.  Itesa  two  men,  though  not  theaa. 
selves  original  apostles,  wera  aetti^  in  oaiu 
nesian  anieoniioiKtkm  with  the  original  apoa> 
ties;  fbr^  after  the  oon^letibn  of  their  journey^ 
bemg  aent  «ii  a  partionlav  cmmmbrion  to  J». 
rasatooa,  diay  then  nfartdd  to  theapostlest  and 
eMen  the  events  aiid  sttDcesi  of  their  miniBtry^ 
sMd  •  wevi,  in  setarn, .  raeoBaBsendal  by  thsn  to 
thechmthes,  ''aBiiwn#hdhadhaaaidedth«r 
Uijeain  die  cause.*' 

•  The  cnatment  which  they  had  aaperieooed 
in  die  first  psogiesa,  did  not  deter  them  from 
prepariagfor  a  seeoad.  Upoikadispista, how. 
e«er,<arising  between  them,  but  not  ootmactad 
with  the  oommon  eul^ect  of  their  kbours,  diey 
acted  aswisoaadaincbn  men  would  act;  they 
did  not  letira.  hi  disgoat  from  tbot  service  in 
which  thiiy  wera  engaged,  hut^  mdk  derating 
his  cndeavoon  to  die  adyaposppsenlxOf  dw  i% 
ligloB,  they  pasted  from  one  anodkec,  and  set 
fiwwaids  upon  separate  luusea^ .  Th*  hiaiaty 
goeaahmgwithoneofdieBst  and.  tlse  eeeond 
ebierj^Bira  to  him  was.  attended .  wkh  the  mm 
dangenand  peneoiidona  aa  b0d»  had  met  VKhik 
inthnfiist.  Theapostle*atrafvel»hith«wW 
eoiiined  to  Aaia.  He  now  croesas,  lor 
the  fint  dma,  the  Agean  ae%  and  caniea  widi 
fami,amengBt  othen,  tho  persenwhese  aoeoanas 
supply  the  infinmadon  woaraatatingg.  The 
fint  place  in  Greece  at  which  he  appeara  to 
have  stopped,  tras  PhSUppi  in  Alaeedoaia.  Hera 
hhnsalf  and  one  of  his  oompanioos  wera  crae&- 
ly  whipped,  oast  into  prison,  and  k^t  thera 
under  the  most  rigorous  custody,  being  thrust, 
whilst  yet  smarting  with  their  iroonda,  into 
the  inner  dungeon,  and  their  fret  madefrslhi 
the  stocks  |j.  Notwithsunding  this  unequi* 
vocal  spedmon  of  the  usage  whM:h  they  had  lo 
look  for  in  that  country,  they  went  forward  in 
the  execi^tioii  of  their  er^nd.  After  passing 
throagh  AmphipoUa  and  ApoUonia,  th^came 
to  Thessalonioa ;  in  which  city,  the  hcnise  in 
which  thoy  lodged  was  assailed  by  a  party  of 
cheir  ehemies,  in  order  to  bring  thera  cmt  to 
the  populace.  And  when,  fortunately  frr  their 
preservation,  they  wera  not  found  at  Ixttne,  the 
master  of  the  house  waa  dragged  iMtfora  the 
magistnte  for  admitting  them  within  his 
doon^.  Their  reception  at  the  next  city  was 
somethiDg  betteri  but  neither  had  they  oon* 
tinned  ^ong  hefora  their  turbulent  adForsaries, 
the  Jews»  eaEcited  against  them  such  commo- 
tiooa  amongst  the  inhabitants,  as  obliged  the 
apostle  to  miake  his  escape  by  a  private  journey 
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to  AthMft  *•  Tilt  actnmity  of  Um  jprogms 
WM  Corliith.  Hit  abode  in  thii  dty,  for  wmie 
time,  fleems  to  haTobeen  withont  raofciitntioiL 
At  length,  bowerer,  the  Jews  found  Beeai  to 
•tir  up  an  iosarreetkm  ag^Uiet  him,  and  to 
Mug  him  before  the  tribuaal  of  the  Roman 
praridentf.  Itwaetotheeontemptirtiiehthat 
magistrate  entertained  for  the  Jewi  and  their 
euntrweraiee,  of  which  he  aeoouited  Ghrla. 
tianhy  to  be  oaa^  that  oori^oitle  owed  hit  de* 
livcra&oei^ 

Thie  indefotlgahle  teacher,  after  leaving  Co. 
linth,  letumed  by  Bphem into  Syria;  and 
4gatn  vialted  Jenualem,  and  the  eoeiety  of 
Chriatiane  in  thai  dty^  which,  ai  hath  bean 
repeatedly  obaerved,  tdU  oontimied  the  oentre 
ofthemiMMng.  It  foited  not,  howew,  with 
the  activity  of  hii  asal  to  remain  long  at  Je- 
nualem. We  find  him  going  thence  to  An^ 
dsch,  Md,  after  aome  atay  there,  tmvening 
ODoe  more  the  northern  profinoee  of  Asia 
Minor  ||«  Thie  prqgreis  ended  at  Spheaua  9 
in  which  dty,  the  apoetla  continned  in  the 
'  I  of  his  minietry  two  yean,  and 
I  his  snaoflH,  at  length,  eidled  theappre. 
of  those  who  were  intewsied  in  the 
support  of  the  national  wonhipk  Their  da- 
moor  prodnoed  a  tanmh,  in  whieh  he  hid  iiei 
hr  lost  his  life  f.  Undismayed,  howwrer,  hy 
the  dangnrs  to  which  he  saw  himself  eiposed, 
he  was  driven  from  Ephesos  Oidiy  to  renew  his 
hriNmrs  in  QreeeCb    After  passing  over  Maoa* 


donia,  he  thenee  proeeeded  to  his 
tion  at  Corinth  •*.  When  he  had  focmed  his 
design  of  returning  by  a  direct  course  from 
Corinth  into  Syria,  he  wascompeWed  by  aeon- 
spiracy  of  the  Jews,  who  were  prepared  loin*, 
teroept  him  on  his  way,  to  traoebMk  his  steps 
through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and  thenoe  to 
take  shipping  into  Asia.  Afong  the  coast  of 
Aria,  hepursaedhisToyagswithalltheeipe- 
dition  he  could  command,  in  order  to  reach 
Jemsalemagaiastthefeastof  Penteooettf.  His 
reception  at  Jenualem  was  of  apiece  with  the 
uasge  lie  had  ezperieneed  from  the  Jews  in 
other  pbcec  He  had  been  only  a  fow  days  in 
that  dty,  when  the  popukce,  insttgated  by 
soese  of  hie  old  opponents  in  Aria,  who  attsMU 
ed  this  foast,  sdaed  hun  fai  the  temple,  forced 
him  oat  of  it,  and  were  ready  immediately  to 
have  destrsyed-Um,  had  not  the  wdden  pre* 
of  the  Roman  guard  leseaed  hhn  oat  of 
hands  $±.  The  ofllcer,  however,  iriio  had 
seasenaUy  interposed,  actod  from  his  ears 
ef  the  pnhlio  peece^  with  the  preservation  of 
which  oe  was  charged,  and  not  from  any  fo- 
▼oar  te  the  apostle,  or  indeed  any  diqpo^ion 
loexendas  dther  justics  or  hnmanity  towards 
hjms  for  he  had  no  sooner  ssoored  his  person 
ha  the  foitfecs,  than  he  was  proceeding  to  «t» 
hhnbytoi«ore§§^ 
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From  this  thne  to  the  eondorion  of  thehis. 
tcry,  the  apostle  remains  in  pohUo  costody  of 
the  Rooaan  government.  After  eicaphig  aa* 
sassination  by  a  fortonate  diseoverycf  the  plot^ 
and  ddivesiiig  biapsslf  from  the  inflnenee  of 
his  enemies  by  snapped  le  the  andieose  of  the 
;  he  wae  sent,  but  not  nmtil  he  had 
two  ynrs'  faaprisonment,  to  Rome  f. 
He  reached  Italy,  after  a  tedieils  Toyage,  and 
after  enooutieriag  in  hb  pmiage  the  perils  of 
a  desperate  diipwreok^  Bnt  ahhough  still 
a  prisoner,  and  hk  fote  still  depeadfog,  neither 


he  had  nndeigone,  nor  the  danger  of  1 
sent  ritnation,  detCRed  him  from  perdsli^ghi 
preaching  the  idigum;  fortheUetorianeUMS 
the  aoooont  bj  tdling  ne,  that,  for  two  years, 
Ke  recdved  all  that  osBse  onto  hJm  in  liU  own 
hired  house,  where  he  was  pesmhted  to  dwell 
with  a  soldier  that  guarded  him,  ^ 


the  Ungdom  of  God,  and  teaehing  those  thfags 
whidi  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghriat,  with 
all  confidenca" 

Now  the  historian,  from  whom  we  have 
drawn  this  aosount,  in  die  part  of  his  narra. 
tive  which  rehitee  to  Sdnt  Paul,  is  supposed 
by  the  strotagsst  eomdniedng  I 


a  history  can  rscdvob  We  are  in  1 
of  fetters  written  by  flaint  Paul  hhnesif  upon 
the  snbjeet  of  his  mbdslrir,  and  ddwr  written 
during  the  period  whish  the  history  comprisss, 
or  if  written  afterwards,  rsdting  and  reforring 
to  the  traniaotloas  of  that  period.  TheseleU 
tern,  without  borrowing  frtan  the  history,  or 
thehjsioryfmn  them,  unintentioneUy  cenfirm 
the  account  wUdi  the  history  ddivers,  in  a 
great  variety  of  perticulars.  Whatbdongito 
our  present  purpoee  it  the  deeoription  exhibit- 
ed of  the  ^poetle's  sufferings  s  and  the  repre- 
sentation, given  in  the  history,  of  the  dangers 
and  distrenes  which  he  underwent,  not  only 
rees,  in  general,  with  the  language  which  he 
nself  uses  whenever  lie  speaks  of  his  life  or 
minietry,  but  is  also,  in  many  instances,  au 
tested  by  a  specific  corrmpoiidency  of  time, 
place,  and  order  of  events.  If  the  historian 
put  down  in  his  nanative,  that  at  Philippi,  the 
^Nistfe  ^was  beaten  with  many  itripes,CBSt  in- 
to prison,  and  there  treated  with  ligour  and 
in^gnity  8 ;"  we  find  him,  in  a  letter  to  a 
ndghbouimg  church  i|,r«miiiding  his  converts, 
that,  **  after  he  had  luBbred  before,  and  was 
ahamefoUyentrwted  at  Philippi,  he  was  bdd, 
neverthdesB,  to  speak  unto  them  (to  whose 
c^  he  nest  came)  the  CkMpd  of  Ood.**  If 
the  history  refeti^,  that,  at  Theesalonica, 
the  house  in  whidi  the  apostfe  was  hNlged, 
when  he  flnt  came  to  that  ph^e,  was  assault' 
ed  by  the  pooobwe,  and  the  master  of  it  dnig« 
ged  before  the  magistrate  for  admitting  such 
a  guest  within  his  doors  |  the  apostle,  in  his 
letter  to  die  Christians  of  Thessdonioa,  cslb 
to  their  remembrance  '*  how  they  had  reodv. 
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•d  the  Gotpal  fin  mueh  alllktionV*  If  the 
histonr  dtlUrer  an  aooonnt  of  an  insarreetioii 
«t  Efdeiiu,  irkioh  had  nearly  ocMt  Ae  apoftle 
hit  lifief  we  have  the  apoede  hfanadf,  in  a  let- 
tar  written  a  ihQCt  time  after  hit  departure 
from  that  dty,  deaerfUng  hit  deipair,  and  re- 
turning  thaaka  for  UadaUTenttoaf.  If  the  fait, 
tery  infom  nt,  that  the  apoetle  wae  expelled 
fhmAntiodi  in  Flddia,  attempted  tohe  itdn. 
ed  at  leonhim,  and  aeciiaBy  atoned  at  lifrtra  t 
there  it  pretenvd  a  letter  from  him  to  a  fa* 
Toorite  oanvert,  whom,  at  the  tame  hittory 
tcBt  ni,  he  iUtt  met  with  in  thete  parte ;  in 
which  letter^  appealt  to  that  diteiple*!  know, 
ledge  ^' of  the  peneootioaa  which  befcll  Urn  at 
Antioeh,atIooniam,atL]ntra$."  If  the  hit- 
toiy  make  the  apottiei»  in  hit  tpeeeh  to  the 
EplMiian  tiden,  remiad  them,  aa  one  proof 
of  the  ditinterettednett  of  hit  viewi,  that, 
to  their  knowMge,  he  had  tupplied  hit  own 
and  the  neoeatitiet  of  hit  eompaniona  by  per. 
tonal  laboar§  ;  we  find  the  tame  apottle,  in  a 
letter  written  during  hit  rctidenoe  at  £phe. 
ant,  atterting  of  himaelf,  **that  even  to  that 
he  labonied,  woiking  with  hit  own 


Thete  erineJdeneea,  legethef  m  ith  many  re. 
lative  lo  other  parte  of  ttie  apoatWt  hittory, 
and  aO  drawn  from  independent  aoorata,  not 
only  confirm  the  truth  of  the  acaoont^  in  die 
particuhur  pointt  at  to  which  they  ara  obeerr. 
ed,  but  add  mneh  to  the  credit  ef  the  naim- 
tiTC  in  all  iu  parte :  and  anpport  the  enlhar*t 
profeitton  of  being  a  contemporary  of  the  per. 
ton  whote  hittory  he  writet,  and,  throughout 
a  material  portion  of  hit  narratiTe^  a  compa- 


What  the  epiatlet  of  the  apottlet  declare  of 
the  tnifering  ttate  of  Chfiatianity,  the  writ- 
ingt  which  amain  of  their  companiont  and 
immediate  icUowen,  capiettlv  confirm. 

Clianent,  who  it  honoiumbly  mentioned  by 
Saint  Paul. in  hit  Epistle  to  the  Philippiant^, 
hath  left  us  Jus  attestation  to  this  point,  in  the 
following  words :  ^^  Let  .us  take  (savs  he)  the 
examples  of  our  own  age.  Through  seal  and 
eniry,  the  matt  fiudxful  and  rightMut  pillars 
of  the  church  have  been  pertecuted  eren  to 
the  moat  gricroiit  deaths.  liCt.usjet  before 
our  eyas  iht  koljf  tqtoiiUt.  Peter,  :by  nqjuat 
envy,  underwent,  not  oqe  or  two,  but  many 
aufiTcringt ;  t31  at  laat,  being  jnartyred,  he 
went  totheplace  of  glory  thatwatdue  untohim. 
For  the  tmne  cause  did  Paul,  in  like  manner, 
receive  the  reward  of  hit  patienc*.  <fie«en 
timea  he  waa  in  ^wnda ;  he  wae  whipt,  wnt 
atoned;  he  preached  both  in  the  Satt^and  in 
the  Watt, leaving  behind  him  thegbaout  re- 
port of  hia/aith;  and.ao  having  taught  the 
whole  worid  righteouanett,  and  for  that  md 
travelled  eveo  unto  the  utmott  boundt  of  the 
Weit,heatteiu0iu3pd  nMurtyrdom  by.tl^ 
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command  of  Che  gownm,  and  depattad  oo* 
of  the  world,  and  went  unto  his  holy  phce,  be* 
ing  become  a  moat  eminent  pattern  of  patienc* 
unto  an  agBa.  To  these  hdy  apotttet  were 
joined  a  very  great  number  of  others,  who, 
having  through  envy  undagone,  in  like  man. 
ner,  many  pahit  and  tormentt,  have  left  a  g^ 
riout  example  to  us.  For  this,  not  cowmen, 
but  women  have  been  pertecuted ;  and,  bar. 
ing  tuitoed  very  grievout  and  crad  puniih- 
mentt,  have  finished  the  oouxae  of  their  fidth 
with  fiimnett*.** 

Hermat,  tainted  by  Saint  Paul  In  hit  epia. 
tie  to  the  Romant,  in  a  piece  very  little  con. 
neoted  with  hittorical  redtali,  dius  speaks  s 
'^Such  aa  have  believed  andsufiered  death  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  have  endured  with  n 
ready  mind,  and  have  given  up  thefar  lives  with 
aU  their  heartst.*' 

Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John  (Aongli  all 
that  remains  of  his  works  be  a  very  short  epis- 
tle,) has  not  left  this  tubject  nnnotioed.  ^l 
exhort  (seyi  he)  all  of  you,  liiat  ye  obey  tho 
word  of  ripiteoiitneBt,and  enerciteall  patience, 
wnldi  ye  have  eeen  tet  forth  before  your  eyet, 
not  only  in  the  bleated  Ignatiua,  and  Lorimus, 
and  Rmtts,  but  in  othen  among  yourtelvet, 
and  in  Pen/ MaiM(f  owl  Hke  fwl  o/lA#  i^pttfi^  / 
beinffcoofident  in  thit,  that  aD  theaehave  not 
run  in  vain,  but  in  faith  and  righteooaett  f 
and  are  gone  to  the  place  that  wat  due  to  them 
from  the  Lend,  with  whom  alto  they  tuArod. 
For  Aey  loved  not  thit  present  world,  but 
Hfan  who  died,  and  waa  raised  again  by  Ood 
forus^'* 

Ignathis,  the  contemporary  of  Pdycarp,  re^ 
cognytee  the  tame  topic,  briefly  indeed,  but  po» 
sitively  and  predtaly.  *'  For  thit  cauae,  (i.  e. 
havingfeit  and  handled  Chrlat't  body  after  hit 
returraetion,  and  being  oonvinced,  at  Ignatiua 
exprettet  it,  both  by  hit  fleth  and  epirit,)  thej 
(i  «.  Pater,  and  diote  who  were  pratent  with 
Peter  atChritt*t  appearance)  deapiaed  death, 
and  were  ibund  to  be  above  it§.** 

Would  the  reader  know  whatapenecutian 
in  thete  days  was,  I  would  refor  hmi  to  a  dr. 
cnlar  letter,  written  by  the  dmrch  of  Smyrna 
soon  after  the  death  of  Polynrp,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  lived  with  Saint  John ; 
and  which  letter  is  entitled  a  relation  of  that 
bithop't  martjrrdoBD.  ^  The  tufierli^  (tay 
they)  of  all  the  other  martyrt  were  blened  and 
generona,  which  ther  underwent  aooording  to 
the  win  of  Ctod.  For  eo  it  beooatea  ut,  who 
are  more  religkmt  thanotfaara,  to  aaoribe  the 
power  and  ordering  of  aU  things  unto  him. 
And  indeed  who  can  d&ooae  but  admire  the 
of  their  ndnds,  and  that  ndmiraWe 
and  love  of  their  Maater,  whksh  then 
appeared  in  them?  Who,  when  they  were  to 
flayed  with  whipping, that  the  frameand  atrae* 
ture  of  their  bodies  were  laid  open  to  their  very 
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faiwvd  vrfiifl  mn4  MtcciM,  MWtbdMieiidiir* 
edit,  in  Jike  mamcr,  tliote  who  w«ra  oon- 
4aBn0d4o  the  bewtt,  and  kept  a  long  thne  in 
priaoiD,  undarwent  many  cmfll  tonnents,  being 
forced  to  He  upon  sharp  tpikea  iaid  under  their 
bodiaiy  and  tonnented  with  divers  other  aorta 
/Of  puniahments ;  that  so,  if  it  were  powiUe, 
ihe  tyxant  l^  the  length  of  their  Bufferings, 
Alight  have  farao^t  them  to  deny  Christ*/' 


CHAPTER  V. 

ThepeU  mtHtfaci$fp€vid§no0  thai  fluni|f,  prqfei^ 
Mng  to  b9  ongUud  mtnetmM  of  ihe  ChriUian 
flMrocfes,  pasiod  iheir  Ihwt  m  kibour$y  dion- 
gerty  and  niffonngoy  vokmiarilp  yndir;gono 
in  atte&UUian  qf  the  aeoounU  whiek  they  df- 
Rv^redt  and  aMjf  in  oonae^^uence  qf  Aeir  be^ 
Uef  qf  thote  aeoonnit ;  and  that  they  alto  nibm 
mittedy  from  the  tame  wietbie^  to  new  rule$qf 


I  ten  years 


Oir  the  history,  oC  which  the  hist  chapter 
contains  an  abstract,  there  are  a  few  observa- 
tioDs  which  it  may  be  proper  to  make,  by  way 
of  applying  its  testimony  to  the  particular  pro- 
positions lor  which  we  contend. 

L  Although  our  Scripture  history  leaves  the 
general  aocoimt  of  the  apostles  in  an  early  part 
of  the  oaixative,  and  proceeds  with  the  sepa- 
rate aooount  of  one  particular  apostle,  yet  the 
Information  which  it  delivers  so  far  extends  to 
the  rest,  as  it  shows  the  nature  qfthe  tervke. 
When  we  see  one  apostle  suffering  persecution 
in  the  diacfaaxge  of  his  commission,  we  shall 
not  believe,  without  evidence,  that  the  same 
office  oould,  at  the  same  time,  be  attended  with 
ease  and  safety  to  others.  And  this  fair  and 
reasonable  Snferencp  is  confirmed  by  the  direct 
attestation  of  the  letters,  to  which  we  have  so 
often  referred.  The  writer nf  these  letters  not 
only  alludes,  in  numerous  passagies,  to  his  own 
sufferings,  hut  jpeaks  of  U^  rest  of  the  apos- 
tlee  as  ^gnduring  like  Jufferings  with  himsel£ 
**  I  ihink  that  uod  hath.set  forth  m  the  apot' 
tlee  last,  .«s  it  were,  appointed  to  death ;  for 
we  are  inade  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  ;and 
to  angels,  and  to  men  ;^^ven  unto  this  pre- 
sent hour,  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are 
naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain 
dwdling-plaoe ;  and  labour,  working  with  our 
own  himds:  being  reviled,  we  Uessi  being 
persecuted,  we  suffer  it ;  beiQg  defismed,  we 
entreat :  we  j»re  made  as  the  fi]&  of  the  world, 
and  as  the  ofltourtng  of  all  thingy  nnto  this 
daya-f**  Add  to  whidi,  that  in  the  ^hqrt  .ac 
count  that  is  givcDm  of  the  other  ^Mstles  in  the 
fonner  part  of  the  history,  and  within  the 
short  period  which  that  account  comprises,  we 
find,  first,  two  of  them  seized,  imprisoned, 
hroofl^t  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  threatened 
with  farther  pnnishment^ ;  then,  the  whole 
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number  imprisoned  and  bentcn* ; 
wards,  one  of  their  adherents  stoned  to  death, 
and  so  hot  a  persecution  raised  against  the  sect, 
as  to  drive  most  of  them  out  of  the  phwe ;  a 
short  time  only  soeoeeding,  before  one  of  the 
twelve  was  beheaded,  and  another  sentenced 
to  the  same  fate ;  and  all  this  passing  in  the 
single  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  ten 
after  the  Founder's  death,  and  the  c 
ment  of  the  institution. 

II.  We  take  no  credit  at  present  for  the  mi* 
raculoos  part  of  the  narrative,  nor  do  we  in. 
sist  upon  the  correctness  of  singiis  passages  of 
it.  If  the  whole  story  be  not  a  novel,  a  ro- 
mance ;  the  whole  action  a  dream ;  if  Peter, 
and  James,  and  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles mentioned  in  the  account,  be  not  all  ima- 
ginary  persons ;  if  their  letters  be  not  all  for. 
geries,  and,  what  is  more,  foigeries  of  names 
and  diaracters  which  never  existed ;  then  is 
there  evidence  in  our  hands  sufficient  to  sup- 

rrt  the  only  fact  we  contend  for  (and  which, 
repeat  again,  is  in  itself  higlily  probable,) 
that  the  ori^al  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  ex. 
erted  great  endeavours  to  propagate  his  rdi- 
gion,  and  underwent  great  labours,  dangers, 
and  sufferings,  in  oonsequeBee  of  their  uodeiw 
taking. 

III.  The  general  reality  of  the  apostcdic  his* 
tory  is  stron^^y  eonfiimed  by  the  consideration, 
that  it,  iu  truth, 'does  no  more  than  assign 
adequate  causes  for  effectt  which  certainly  wen 
produced,  and  describe  consequences  naturally 
resulting  from  situations  which  oertainly  ex- 
isted. The  fjfeott  were  oertainly  theee^  of 
which  this  history  sets  forth  the  cause,  and 
origin,  and  progrees.  It  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands,  because  it  is  recorded  by  other  tes- 
timony than  that  of  the  Christians  themselves, 
that  the  relipon  b^gan  to  prevail  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  country.  It  is  very  diffieult  to  con- 
ceive how  it  could  begin,  or  prevail  at  all,  with- 
out the  exertions  of  the  Founder  and  his  fol- 
lowers, in  propagating  the  new  persuasion. 
The  history  now  in  our  hands  describes  these 
exertions,  the  persons  employed,  the  means  and 
endeavours  made  use  €£,  and  the  labours  un- 
dertaken in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose^ 
Again,  the  treatment  which  the  histocy  repre- 
sents the  first  propagators  of  the  religion  to 
have  experienced,  was  no  other  than  what  na- 
turally resulted  from  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  confessedly  phu)ed.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  religion  was  adverse,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  reigning  opinions,  and  to  the  hopes 
and  wishes  of  the  ^aiion  to  which  it  was  first 
introduced ;  and  that  it  overthrew,  so  far  aa 
it  was  received,  the  established  theology  and 
worsh^  nf  every  other  country.  We  cannot 
feel  much  jreluctAnce  in  believing  that,  when 
the  messengeni  nf  such  a  system  went  about 
not  only  publishing  their  opinions,  but  collect- 
ing proselytes,  and  forming  regular  societies 
of  proselytes,  they  should  m«et  with  opposi- 
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turn  in  tlkcir  attonpti*  or  that  this  oppothioii 
should  •ometimes  prooeed  to  fatiJ  eKtremltiei. 
Our  history  details  eMmpliw  of  this  oppontion, 
and  of  the  sufferings  and  dangers  which  the 
emissaries  of  the  religion  underwent,  per. 
fectly  agreeable  to  what  might  reasonably  be 
eaq»ected,from  the  nature  of  their  undertaking, 
oompared  with  the  character  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 

IV.  The  records  before  us  supply  OTidenoe 
of  what  formed  another  member  of  our  gener. 
al  proposition,  and  what,  as  hath  already  been 
<»baerved,  is  highly  probehle,  and  almost  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  their  new  profession, 
▼is.  that,  together  with  activity  and  courage 
in  propagating  the  religion,  the  primitive  fcL 
lowers  c^  Jesus  assumed,  upon  their  oonver. 
sion,  a  new  and  pecttliar  course  of  private  lifa 
Immediafelyafter  their  Master  was  withdrawn 
Icom  them,  we  hear  of  their  ^*  continning  with 
one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication*;**  of 
their  *'*'  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in 
the  temple  'I*;**  of  *^  many  being  gathered  to- 
gether praymg:^.**  We  know  what  strict  in- 
junctions were  laid  upon  the  oonverts  by  their 
teachers.  Wherever  they  eame,  the  first  wofd 
ef  their  prsachfaig  was,  *' Repent  1*'  Weknow 
that  th«M  injunctions  obliged  them  to  refrain 
from  many  spades  of  Ucentiousness,  which 
were  not,  at  that  time,  reputed  criminal  We 
know  the  rules  of  purity,  and  the  maadms  of 
benevolenoe,  which  Christians  read  in  their 
books ;  concerning  which  rales,  it  is  enough 
to  observe,  that,  if  they  were,  I  will  not  say 
oompletelv  obeyed,  but  in  any  degree  regarded, 
they  would  produce  a  system  of  conduct,  and 
what  is  more  difllcult  to  preserve,  a  disposition 
of  mind,  and  a  regulation  of  affections,  differ. 
«nt  from  any  thing  to  which  they  had  hither- 
to been  accustomed,  and  different  from  what 
they  would  see  in  others.  The  change  and 
distinction  ot  manners,  which  resulted  from 
their  new  character,  is  perpetually  referred  to 
in  the  letters  of  their  teachers.  '«  And  you 
hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes  and  sins,  wherein  in  Hmeepati  ye  waUu 
ed,  according  to  the  course  cf  this  world,  ac 
cording  to  £e  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
die  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  chil. 
dren  of  disobedience ;  among  whom  also  we 
had  our  conversation  in  times  past,  in  the  lusts 
of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh, 
and  of  the  mind,  and  were  by  nature  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  even  as  others  §.** — **  For  the 
line  pmi  qf  omr  Hfif  may  suAoe  us  to  have 
witnight  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we 
talked  in  laadvioosness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine, 
iwoUings,  banqnetingB,  and  abominable  idobu 
tries;  wherein thep  think UttnmgeAai  ye  run 
neiwiihihemiolheeameMeteqfrwt\\."  Saint 
Pfeol,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
after  enunmvting,  as  his  i»^nper  was,  a  cata- 
logue of  vidous  characters,  adds,  *<  Such  were 
some  of  yon ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  yeare 
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sanctified  V  In  lik«  manner,  and  a&ad. 
ing  to  the  same  change  of  jwractices  and  aen- 
dments,  heasksthe  Roman  Christians,  **  what 
iruit  they  had  In  thoae  things,  whereof  1 
are  now  ashamedf  ?*'  The  phrases  wh 
the  same  writer  empk>yB  to  describe  the  mo- 
ral condition  of  Chrbtians,  compared  wiUi 
their  condition  before  they  became  Christiana, 
such  as  ''  oewneps  of  life,*'  being  "« freed  fiom 
dn,*'  being  *;*'  dead  to  sin  ;**  «« the  destruction 
of  the  body  of  dn,  that,  for  thefoUure^  they 
should  not  serve  sin;**  **  children  of  light  and 
of  the  day,**  as  opposed  to  ^  children  of  dark- 
ness and  of  the  night  ;**  **  not  sleeping  as 
others  ;*'  imply,  at  least,  a  new  system  of  ob- 
ligation, and,  probably,  a  newseiies  of  conduct, 
oommendng  with  their  convenion. 

The  testimony  whidi  Pliny  bears  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  new  sect  in  his  time,  and  ^riiich 
testimony  comes  not  moie  than  fifty  years  after 
that  of  St.  Paul,  Is  very  appUeaUe  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  tiie  character  whkih 
this  writer  gives  of  the  Christians  of  that  age, 
and  which  was  drawn  from  a  pretty  aooonte 
inquiry,  beoaose  he  considered  their  moral  prill- 
d|des  as  the  point  in  which  the  magistrate  ws» 
interested,  Is  as  foUowi  i-^e  teDs  theemparw 
or,  <«  tiiat  some  of  those  who  had  wHmpiidied 
the  eodety,  or  who^  to  nv»  themieifea,  pre. 
tended  that  they  had  rdinquldied  h,  aflbnad 
that  they  were  wont  to  meet  t(^gether,  on  a 
stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  sang  among 
themsdves  altematdy  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  a 
god ;  and  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oatii,  not 
to  tiiecommisdon  of  any  widcedness,  but  that 
they  would  not  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery, 
or  adultery;  that  they  wouldneverfUsifytheur 
word,ordenya  pledge  committed  to  them,  when 
called  upon  to  return  it.**  This  proves  that 
a  morality,  more  pure  and  strict  than  was  ordi- 
nary, prevailed  at  that  time  in  Christian  socie- 
ties.' And  to  me  it  appears,  that  we  are  autho- 
rized to  carry  this  testimony  back  to  the  i^ 
of  the  aposties ;  because  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  immediate  hearers  and  djsdples  of  Ghiist 
were  more  rehaed  than  their  suooeason  in 
Pliny*8  time,  or  the  missionaries  of  tbeieUlgion, 
than  those  whom  they  tanght. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Then  tff  eoH^factory  evidence  ihai  aMmy,  pia. 
fomng  to  be  oriffimU  wUneeeee  ef  As  Chrie. 
lioa  fldnidltr,  patted  their  Bnee  <a  AiAoart, 
disfi^ert,  andeii^jMngtjVoHtnian^undergeni 
m  aUettatten  <^  the  accoiuntt  wtich  Iftsy  dls- 
liosred!,  and  tMy  in  eoneequence  of  their  be- 
lirf  of  thoeeaeewnit ;  otuf  that  they  alto  saft- 
mUtedy  from  the  tame  moOoet^io  new  ruleti^ 


When  we  consider,  first,  the  prevaleticy  of 
the  religion  at  this  hour ;  eeoondly,  the  only 
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ireAft4«  MDoont  tiFhieh  oan  be  given  of  its  ori- 
gin, TUB.  tbe  activity  of  the  Founder  atad  his 
fMsociafes ;  thirdly,  the  oppositton  ivfiich  that 
activity  iniwt  naturally  have  excited;  ftwirthly, 
the  fate  of  the  Founder  of  the  religion,  attested 
%y  heathen  writers  as  wen  as  our  own;  fifthly, 
the  testimony  of  the  same  writers  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christxanii,  either  contemporary  with, 
uritrlmediateiy  succeeding,  the  original  settlers 
of  the  institution  ;  sixthly,  predictions  of  the 
■afferings  of  his  followers  ascribed  to  the  Foun- 
der  of  the  religion,  which  ascription  alone 
l»roves,  either  that  such  predictions  were  deliv. 
cred  andftilfilled,  or  that  the  writers  of  Christ's 
life  were  induced  by  the  event  to  attribute  such 
predictions  to  him ;  seventhly,  letters  now  in 

t  oar  possession,  written  by  some  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  transaction,  referring  expressly 
to  extreme  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings, 
enstained  by  themsdves  and  their  companions ; 
lastly,  a  history  purporting  to  be  written  by  a 
ftlbw.traveller  of  one  of  the  new  teachers,  and, 
by  its  nnsophistioated  correspondency  widi  let- 
ters  of  that  person  still  extant,  proving  itself 
to  be  written  by  some  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  labject  of  the  narrative,  which  history  con- 
tains  aibboonts  of  travels,  persecutions,  and 
tnaityrdoms,  aiisw«ring  to  what  the  former 
reaaonaleadus to  expect:  when  we  hy  together 
these  eonsiderataoni,  whidi  taken  teparatdy, 
are,  f  think,  correctly,  such  aa  I  have  stated 
them  in  the  preceding  chapters,  there  cannot 
much  doubt  remain  upon  our  nnnds,  but  that 
a  number  of  persons  at  that  time  appeared  in 
the  worid,  publicly  advancing  an  extraordinary 
story,  and  for  the  sake  of  propagating  the  be- 
fief  of  that  story,  voluntarily  incurring  'g^reat 
personal  dangers,  traversing  seas  and  Hug- 
doms,  exerting  great  industry,  «nd  sustaining 
great  extremi^es  of  lU  usage  and  persecution. 
It  IB  also  proved,  that'  the  same  persons,  in 
consequence  of  their  persuasion,  or  pretended 
persuasion,  of  the  truth  of  what  they  asserted, 
entered  upon  a  course  of  life  in  many  respects 
new  and  singular. 

from  the  dear  and  acknowledged  parts  of 
the  case,  I  think  it  to  be  likewise  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  that  the  story,  for 
winch  these  persons  voluntarily  exposed  them- 
selves  to  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  they 
endured,  was  a  mraetdoui  story ;  I  mean,  that 
they  pretended  to  miraculous  evidence  of  some 
kind  or  other.  They  had  nothing  else  to  stand 
upon.  The  dedgnation  of  the  person,  that  is 
to  say,  that  Jesus  of  Nasareth^  rather  than 

\  any  other  person,  was  the  Messiah,  and  as 
such  the  subject  of  their  ministry,  ooulA  only 
be  firanded  upon  supernatural  tokens  attribut- 
ed to  him.  Here  were  no  victories,  no  oon- 
qnests,  no  revolutions,  no  surprising  elevation 
of  fortune,  no  addevements  of  valour,  of 
strength,  or  of  policy,  to  appeal  to ;.  no  disoo^ 
reries  in  any  arts  or  sdencs,  no  gi^t  efforts 
of  genius  or  learxilng  to  produce.  A  Galilean 
peasant  was  anaoiinced  to  the  worid  as  a  di- 


vfne  hwgiver.  A  ytmng  man  of  mean  son. 
ditiott,  of  a  private  and  shnple  life,  and  who 
had  wrought  no  ddiverance  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  was  dedared  to  be  their  Messiah, 
This,  witiiout  ascribing  to  him  at  the  same 
time  some  proofs  of  his  mission,  (and  what 
other  but  supematurid  proofs  could  there  be  ?) 
was  too  absurd  a  daim  to  be  either  imaginedL 
or  attempted,  or  credited.  In  whatever  de- 
gree, or  in  whatever  part,  the  religion  was  ar- 
gufHenttOhe^  when  it  came  to  the  question, 
**  Is  Ae  carpenter's  son  of  Nazareth  the  per- 
son whom  we  are  to  receive  and  obey  ?••  there 
was  nothing  but  the  mirades  attributed  to 
him,  by  which  his  pretensions  could  be  main- 
tained for  a  moment.  Every  controversy  and 
every  question  must  presuppose  theses  for, 
however  such  controversies,  when  they  did 
arise,  might,  and  naturally  would,  be  discuss- 
ed upon  thdr  own  grounds  of  argumentation, 
without  dting  the  miraculous  evidence  which 
had  been  asserted  to  attend  the  Founder  of  the 
religion,  (whidi  wou|d  have  been  to  enter  up- 
on another,  and  a  more  general  question,)  yet 
we  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  without  previously 
supposing  the  eadstenoe  or  the  pretence  dTsuch 
evidence,  there  could  have  been  no  place  for 
the  discttssiim  of  the  argument  at  aH  Thus, 
fbr  example,  whether  the  prophedes,  whldi 
the  Jews  interpreted  to  belong  to  the  Messiah, 
were,  or  were  not  applicable  to  the  history  of 
Jesus  of  Nasareth,  was  a  natural  subject  of 
debate  in  those  times ;  and  the  debate  would 
proceed,  without  recurring  at  every  turn  to 
nis  mirades,  because  it  set  out  with  supposing 
these ;  inasmuch  as  without  miraculous  marks 
and  tokens,  (real  or  pretended,}  or  without 
some  such  great  change  effected  by  his  means 
in  the  public  condition  of  the  country,  as  might 
have  satisfied  the  then  received  interpretation 
of  these  prophecies,  I  do  not  see  how  the  ques- 
tion coiUd  ever  have  been  entertained.  Apol- 
los,  we  read,  **  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
Christ;***  but  unless  Jesus  had  exhibited  some 
distinction  of  his  person,some  proof  of  superna- 
tural power,  the  argument  from  the  old  Scrip, 
tares  could  have  had  no  place.  It  had  no- 
thing to  attach  upon.  A  young  man  calling 
himself  the  8on  of  God,  gathering  a  crowd 
about  him,  and  delivering  to  them  lectures  of 
morality,  could  not  have  exdted  so  much  as  a 
doubt  among  the  Jews,  whether  he  was  the 
object  in  whom  a  long  series  of  andent  prou 
phedes  terminated,  from  the  completion  of 
which  they  had  formed  sudi  magnificent  expec- 
tations, and  expectations  of  a  nature  so  oppo- 
site to  what  appeu«d ;  I  mean,  no  such  doubt 
otmld  exist  when  they  had  the  whole  case  be- 
ftkre  them,  when  they  saw  him  put  to  death 
for  his  offidonsness,  and  when  by  hie  death  the 
evidence  cohoeming  him  was  dosecL  Again, 
the  ^^Iwf  of  the  Messiah^s  coming,  supposing 
Jesus  to  have  been  he,  upon  Jews,  upon  Gen- 
«  Acts  xvui  sa 
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tilM.  upon  thair  ralation  to  Mch  ollitr,  upon 
their  acceptance  with  Ood,  upon  their  duties 
wid  their  ezpeetations ;  his  iMtDx«,  anthority, 

Biub- 


,;  were  likalY  to  become 
jects  of  much  ooiuidentioa  with  the  mAy  vo* 
taries  of  the  religion,  end  to  occupy  their  at- 
tention and  writingi.  I  thould  not  howerer 
eoqMct,  that  in  tlMse  diMpiiiitiona,  whether 
preierred  in  the  form  of  letters,  epeechea,  or 
aet  treatiaei,  frequent  or  rerf  direct  mention 
of  hifl  miradei  would  occur.  StiU  miraculous 
eridence  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  aigument. 
In  the  priaiaiy  qpestaon,  miraculous  preten- 
sions, and  miraculous  pretensions  ahmoy  were 
what  thev  had  to  raly  upcn. 

That  the  original  story  was  miraculous,  is 
very  fsirlr  also  inferred  from  the  miraculous 
powers  whidi  were  laid  daim  to  by  the  Christ* 
fans  of  succeeding  ages.  If  the  accounts  of 
these  miracles  be  true,  it  was  a  continuation 
of  the  same  powers ;  if  they  be  fidse,  it  was 
an  imitaAmy  1  will  not  say,  of  what  had  been 
wrought,  but  of  what  had  been  reported  to 
have  been  wrought,  by  those  who  preceded 
them.  That  imitation  should  foUow  reality, 
fiction  should  be  grafted  upon  truth ;  that,  if 
jnirades  were  performed  mt  first,  miraclew 
should  be  pretended  afterwards ;  agrees  so 
well  with  the  ordinary  ooune  of  human  af- 
fairs, that  we  can  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
believing  it.  The  contrary  supposition  is  very 
Improbable,  namely,  that  minides  should  be 
pretended  to,  by  the  foDowers  of  the  i^ostles 
and  first  emissaries  of  the  religion,  when  none 
were  pretended  to,  either  in  their  own  per* 
sons  or  that  of  their  Master,  by  these  i^os- 
tles  and  emistaries  thcmselveai 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Thtnit  ioH^fitctorif  evidtne$  thai  mtm^prO' 
ftmmg  lo  be  original  wUnu$$t  qfthg  ChrUm 
Han  miradet^  possitf  their  Mvee  in  Imbourg^ 
4angen^  andti^fkringt^  voiimkarify  undergone 
inaUeaiaiion  ^IheaeeomUe  which  Aepde- 
Kvered^and  aolefy  in  eoneequeneeqf  their  bO' 
S^qfihoeeaeoountaf  and  that  ihep  alto  eub' 
wiuod^from  the  same  me^wct,  io  mwrtUee  qf 


It  being  then  once  proved,  that  the  first 
propagators  of  the  Christian  institutfion  did 
evert  activity,  and  sul^ject  themselves  to  great 
dangen  and  sufferings,  in  consequence  and  for 
the  sake  of  an  eztiaacdinary,  and,  I  think,  we 
may  say,  of  a  miraculous  story  of  soma  kind 
orother;  thaneatt  great  question  is,  Whether 
the  account,  wUch  our  tejptures  contain,  be 
that  story;  that  which  these  men  deUverad, 
and  lor  which  they  acted  and  snlbred  as  thay 
did?  This  qoestkm  is,  in  eflRsct,  no  other  than 
whether  the  story  which  Christians  hava  ilew, 
be  the  itoty  which  Christians  had  llhsiif  And 


of  this  the  following  proofiiinay  be < 
from  general  considerations,  and  fnm  oonaU 
derations  prior  to  any  inquiry  hito  the  particu- 
lar reasons  and  testnnonies  by  wUdi  the  an* 
thority  of  our  histories  is  supported. 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  no  trace  or 
vestige  of  any  other  story.  It  is  not,  like  tho 
death  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  a  competition  be- 


opposite  aooountSy  or  between  the  cre- 
dit of  different  historians.  There  is  not  a  do- 
cument,  or  scrap  of  account,  either  contaou 
porary  with  the  commencementof  Christianity, 
or  extant  within  many  ages  after  that  com- 
mencement, which  assigns  a  history  subston- 
tially  different  from  ours.  The  remote,  brie^ 
and  incidentai  notices  of  the  affair,  which  axe 
found  in  heathen  writers,  so  far  as  theydogo, 
go  along  with  us.  They  bear  testimony  to 
these  £scts : — that  the  institution  originated 
from  Jesus;  that  the  Founder  was  put  to  death, 
as  a  malefactor,  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Pontius  Pilate ;  that 
the  religion  nevertheless  spread  in  that  dty, 
and  throui^iout  Judea ;  and  that  it  was  pro- 
pagated thanoe  to  distant  countries ;  thet  the 
oonveru  were  numerous ;  that  thqr  suffered 
great  hardships  and  injuries  for  their  profiea- 
sion ;  and  that  all  this  took  place  in  Uie  age 
of  the  worid  which  our  books  have  aMigneJL 
They  go  on  further,  to  describe  the  leitarrj 
of  Quristians,  in  teims  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  accounts  extant  in  our  books  I  that  they 
were  wont  to  assemble  on  a  certain  day ;  that 
they  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ;  that 
they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  com- 
mit any  crime,  but  to  abstain  from  theft  and 
adultery,  to  adhere  strictly  to  their  proeaises, 
and  not  to  deny  money  deposited  in  their 
hands  ;*  that  thcj  worshipped  him  who  was 
crucified  in  Pslestine ;  that  this  their  first  law. 
giver  had  taught  them  that  they  were  all 
brethren ;  that  they  had  a  great  contempt  for 
the  things  ofthisworld,andlooked  upon  them 
as  common ;  that  they  flew  to  one  another's 
rdief ;  that  they  cherished  strong  hopes  of 
immortality ;  tbiat  they  despised  death,  and 
surrendered  themselves  tosufferings.**f  This  is 
the  account  of  writers  who  viewed  the  subje<;^ 
at  a  great  distance ;  who  were  uninformed  and 
uninterested  about  it    It  bears  thecfaaracteiB 

•  Sie  Pliny^  X^ctter.— Bonnet,  in  his  llTcfy  way  ofeK. 
praring  hiniMlf,  isyiw— "  ConsiiuiiwTlbnr^  Letter  ^th 
the  aeooimt  ofthe  Arti,  it  MMM  (0  iBfrlhet  I  iMd  not 


taken  up  anolber  author,  tvt  that  I  wMstUI  iCMUagthe 
hiitorian  of  that  cxtraorataumr  loelcty.^  Tlilt  ieetranf : 
hut  there  ieunJnulUBflyaaAilty,  and  aBtlMeflafty 
that  could  be  etuested. 

t "  It  ie  taicreaiJe  efaatexpedjtton  ttyy  uw  whqi  «y 
ef  tbeir  Mends  are  Ijmiwu  to  be  in  trouble  'Inawoco, 
they  isan  f**^***^  upon-  each  an  oeearion  ^"■dbr  tlieK 
niiewle  men  hare^.  ^iibt  they  diell  he  inunoffta]  and 
li?e nr ever:  tfierilbve tt>eTeontenn  death,  and  B^aoy 
eamenderthcaneHvcedDMURifaia*  Moraovcv,tharnnt 
hie«lfvhB»tsmhttbn  that  they  are  aUWtlinn,«hca 
oooe  they  have  lamed  and  renounced  the  godeoTthe 
Oreeki,  and  eoiihln  thie  Huler  or  thein  who  m  cxu. 
clfiedl,andengeic  tattveaoooidtoictohlehiva.  Thn 
have  alBo  a  eovenlgn  contempt  for  an  thethtofeorthtt 
woiM,  and  hiok  upon  them  ee  common.**  Lodaa  d» 
MoBStasiriBl.  iVp.i».  sd.  Orar 
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•f  inelk  m  aoooont  upon  th«  ftoe  of  it,  be- 
cuue  it  deseiibes  effsets,  namehr,  the  sppear- 
•nee  in  the  worid  of  a  new  religion,  and  the 
eonrenion  of  great  multitudes  to  it,  without 
dewending,  in  the  smallett  degree,  to  the  de- 
taO  of  tlM  transaction  upon  whidi  it  was 
founded,  the  interior  of  the  institution,  the 
flvidenoe  or  arguments  offered  by  those  who 
drew  orer  others  to  It.  Yet  stiA  here  is  no 
contradiction  of  our  story ;  no  other  or  differ- 
ent  story  set  up  against  it :  but  so  fiur  a  con- 
Ibmation  of  it,  as  that,  in  the  general  paints 
on  whidi  the  heathen  acoonnt  tonoheB,it  agrees 
with  that  which  we  find  in  our  own  books. 

The  same  may  be  obserred  of  the  very  f^ 
Jewish  writers,  of  that  and  the  adjoinhig  pe- 
riod, which  have  come  down  to  uSi  Whatever 
tbey  omit,  or  whatever  difficulties  we  may  find 
in  explaining  the  omission,  they  advanoe  no 
other  history  of  the  transaction  than  that  which 
we  acknowledge.  Josephus,  who  wrote  his 
Antiquities,  or  History  of  the  Jews,  about  sixty 
Tears  after  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
m  a  passage  generally  admitted  as  genuine, 
makes  mention  of  Joan  under  the  name  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  that  he  was  a  preacher  of 
virtue ;  that  he  baptized  his  proselytes ;  Uiat 
he  was  well  received  by  the  people ;  that  he 
was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  Herod ; 
and  thSx  Herod  lived  in  a  criminal  cohabitation 
with  Herodias,  lus  brother's  wife.^  In  an- 
other  passage  allowed  by  many,  although  not 
without  considerable  question  being  moved 
dbout  it,  we  hear  of  ^*  James,  the  brother  of 
liimwliowas  called  Jesus,  and  of  his  being  pot 
to  death.*'-|-  In  a  third  passage,  extant  In 
every  copy  that  remains  of  Josephus's  History, 
but  die  authenticity  of  which  has  neverthdess 
been  long  disputed,  we  have  an  explicit  testi- 
mony to  the  substance  of  our  history  in  these 
words : — ^*^  At  that  time  lived  Jesus,  a  wise 
man,  if  he  maybe  called  a  man,  for  he  perform- 
ed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure. 
He  drew  over  to  him  many  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
This  was  the  Christ ;  and  when  PQate,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  chief  men  among  us,  had  Con- 
demned him  to  the  cross,  they  who  before  had 
conceived  an  aifectbn  for  him,  did  not  cease 
to  adhere  to  him ;  for,  on  the  third  day,  he 
meared  to  them  alive  again,  the  divine  pro- 
jmets  having  foretold  these  and  man  v  wonder- 
Inl  thiuAS  concerning  him.  And  the  sect  of 
the  Christians,  so  ca&ed  from  him,  subsists  to 
this  time^.**  Whatever  become  of  the  con. 
troversy  concerning  the  genuineness  of  diis 
passage;  whetherJosq>hus  go  the  whole  length 
d  our  history,  which,  if  the  passage  be  sincere, 
lie  does ;  or  whether  he  proceed  only  a  very 
Httle  way  with  us,  which,  if  the  passage  be 
"^feeted,  we  confess  to  be  the  case;  still  what 
we  asserted  is  true,  that  he  gives  no  other  or 

•  Aiitk|.izi11LcaaT.ieclI,l 
•  f  Antl%  1.  XX.  cap.  u.  Md  I, 

t  Aii$i.xvia.<apim.iwc.a 


different  history  of  the  subject  from  ours,  no 
other  or  different  aooount  if  the  origin  of  the 
institution.  And  I  think  also  that  it  may 
widi  great  reason  be  oontended,  either  that  the 
passage  is  genuine,  or  that  the  silence  of  Jose- 
phus  was  daiffnetL  For,  althou^^h  we  should 
lay  aside  the  anthority  of  onr  own  books  entire- 
ly, yet  wlien  Tadtas,  who  wrote  not  twenty, 
peraaps  not  ten,  years  after  Josephus,  in  his 
aoooont  of  a  period  in  which  Josephus  was 
nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  teUsua,  that  a  vast 
multitude  of  Christians  were  condemned  at 
Rome;  that  they  derived  thidr  denomination 
finm  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
put  todeath,  as  acriminal,  by  the  procurator, 
PontiusPSate;  that  the  superstition  had  spread 
not  only  over  Judea,  die  source  of  the  evil,  but 
had  reached  Rome  also  t^when  Suetonius,  an 
historian  contemporary  with  Tacitus,  relates 
that,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  Jews  were 
making  disturbances  at  Rome,  Christus  being 
their  leader;  and  that,  during  the  reign  <? 
Nero,  the  Christians  were  punished;  under 
both  whidi  emperors,  Jos^hus  lived :  when 
Pliny,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  epistle  not 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Josephus^s  history,  found  theChristians  in  such 
numbers  in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  as  to  draw 
from  him  a  complaint,  that  the  contagion  had 
sdied  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  had  so 
seized  them  as  to  produce  a  general  desertion 
of  the  public  rites ;  and  when,  as  has  already 
beien  observed,  there  is  no  reason  for  imagin- 
ing that  the  Christians  were  mote  numerous 
in  Bithynia  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empiro :  it  cannot,  I  should  suppose, 
after  this,  be  believed,  that  the  religion,  and 
the  transaction  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
were  too  obscure  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Josephus,  or  to  obtain  a  phoe  in  his  history. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  know  how  to  represent  the 
business,  and  disposed  of  his  difficulties  by  pas- 
sing it  over  in  sOenoe.  Eusdrius  wrote  the 
fife  of  Constantino,  yet  omits  entirely  the  most 
remarkable  drcumstanoe  in  that  life,  the  death 
of  his  son  Crispus :  imdoubtedly  for  the  reason 
here  given.  The  reserve  of  Josephus  upon  the 
sulject  of  Christianity  appears  also  in  his  pass- 
ing over  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Ciau* 
dius,whidiSuetonius,we  have  seen,  has  record- 
ed with  an  express  reference  to  Christ.  This 
is  at  least  as  remarkable  as  his  silence  about 
the  infimts  of  Bethlehem.  *  Be,  however, 
the  ftot,  or  the  cause  of  the  omiswon  in  Jose- 
phus, f  what  it  may,  no  other  or  different  hls- 


jM€Qanoted,aiid,MUBboaIdMtm.fldr. 

hr  enoogh.  Hist  probauy  not  more  than  twenty  childi«a 
pakbedbythUeruelpraeBatUm.  mchacllt*iIntrodiic 
Hon  to  the  New  Testament,  trvMUted  bf  Msnhs  voL 
k.  A  It  wet  11. 

t  There  Isna  notleetakfli  of  Chrirttemtv  In  the  Mkb. 
JUL,  a  ooDectioa  of  Jewish  tndltlonB  compUed  about  the 
jtarlSOi  although  it  oootahif  aTract'^Deeultupau. 
grino,**  of  itruige  or  Iddattoui  wonhip ;  vet  It  eennol 
tediiiNited  but  that  Oixtetiantty  waapernctlvwen  knowe 
In  the  world  at  this  timcL    ThcM  te^ttcmely  little  aa 

tk»  oTlhc  ittlMtatheJcrQialan'IWmtMl, ' 

the  T«tf  SOQ,  and  not — " ^" 
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toiy  on  tlie  labjeot  has  been  giFea  by  him,  or 
U  pretended  to  have  been  giyen. 

But  further ;  the  whole  series  of  Christian 
writers,  from  the  first  age  of  the  institution 
down  to  the  present,  in  their  discussions,  apo- 
logies, arguments,  and  oontroyenies,  proceed 
upon  the  general  story  which  our  Scriptures 
contain,  and  upon  no  other.  The  main  facts, 
the  principal  agents,  are  alike  in  alL  This  ar. 
gument  wUI  appear  to  be  of  great  force,  when 
it  is  known  that  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the 
series  of  writers  to  a  contact  with  the  histori- 
cal  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the 
age  of  the  first  emissaries  of  the  religion,  and 
to  deduce  it,  by  an  unbroken  contmwarioa, 
from  that  end  of  the  train  to  the  present. 

The  remaining  letters  of  the  apostles,  (and 
what  more  origmal  than  Mtfir  letters  can  we 
have  ?)  though  written  without  the  remotest 
design  of  transmitting  the  history  of  Christ, 
or  of  Christianity,  to  future  ages,  or  even  of 
making  it  known  to  their  contemporaries,  in* 
cidentidly  disclose  to  ns  the  fallowing  drcunu 
stances: — Christ's  descent  and  famUy;  his  in- 
nocence ;  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  his 
character  (a  recognition  which  goes  to  the 
whole  Oospel  history;)  his  exalted  nature; 
his  circumcision ;  his  transfiguration ;  his  life 
of  opposition  and  suffering ;  his  patienoe  and 
resignation ;  the  appointment  of  the  eucharist, 
and  the  manner  of  it ;  his  agony ;  his  confes. 
ston  before  Pontius  Pilate ;  his  stripes,  crud- 
fizion,  and  burial ;  his  resurrection ;  his  ap- 
pearance after  it,  first  to  Peter,  then  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles ;  his  ascension  into  heaven; 
and  his  des^poation  to  be  the.  future  judge  of 
mankind  ;.-ahe  stated  residence  of  the  apos. 
ties  at  Jerusalem;  the  working  of  miracles  by 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  al- 
so the  hearersof  Christ  ;*^t£e  successful  pro- 
pagation of  the  rdigion  ;  the  persecution  of  its 
foUowers;  the  miroculous  conversion  of  Paul; 
mirades  wrought  by  himsdf,  and  alleged  in 
his  controversies  with  his  adversaries,  and  in 
letters  to  the  persons  amongst  whom  they  were 
wrought;  finally,  that  xuucuta  sMfV  Ihs 
tigm  qfan  n^fwitfff.^ 

.orfhefCsrflDO;  sHheugh  both  tfaew  warki 

'liouiDatttrc^  sad  attteugh,  when  the  flnt 

,  Chiiftiani^  waa  on  the  point  of  beoomlng 

A  of  the  state,  and,  when  the  latter  wat  pub* 

»iicii.  •MHltMCDflOforSOOVMIS. 

«Heb.ii3.    **  How  •haU  we  eKue,  if  we  neglect  ao 

reat  salvation,  which,  atthefint,Dqgan  tobespoken 

/  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  ua  btf  them  thai 

htatrd  Aim,  God  alM)  bearins  them  wttnc■^  hothuiTA 


ther 


great 
bytht 

hMtrd „ . , 

mem  and  wonders^  and  with  divers  mkraektt  andsifts  of 
<he  Holy  Ghost  ?*^  I  aUege  thU  epistle  withmit  hesita. 
tlon ;  for,  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  raised  about 
itrauthor,  there  can  be  none  oonc^rotaigthe  age  ia  which 
it  waa  written.  No  epistle  in  theOoUeptloD  carries  about 
it  more  indubiuble  marks  of  antiquity  than  this  doesw  It 
apeaka,  for  instance,  throughout,  of  the  temple  as  then 
standing,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  as  then  sub. 
alatiag.— Heh.  viii.  4:  «  For,  If  he  were  on  earth,  he 
should  not  be  a  priest,  seeing  there  art  priests  that  o8ter 
aoconUivr  to  theW.''— Again.  HeU  xvl  la  "  We  have 
«n  altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  asrse 
IheUbemaclei** 

f  **  Truly  iAe  a^ifiw  or  M  a7N>stf0  were  wranght  among 
youin  all  patience.  In  aigns»  and  wanden»  and  mighty 


In  an  epistle,  bearing  the  name  of  Bama. 
has,  the  oompanlon  of  Paul,  probably  genuijie, 
certainly  belonging  to  that  age,  we  have  that 
sufferings  of  Christ,  his  choice  of  apostles  and 
their  number,  his  passion,  the  scarlet  robe,  the 
vinegar  and  gall,  the  mocking  and  piem'ng, 
the  casting  lots  for  his  coat,*  his  resurrection 
on  the  ei^th  {L  €,  the  first  day  of  the  week,)f 
and  the  oommemorative  distinction  of  that 
day,  his  manifestation  afSter  his  resurrection^ 
and,  lastly,  his  ascension.  We  have  also  has 
miracles  generally  but  positively  referred  to  ia 
the  following  words :— *'  Finally,  teaching  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  doing  manif  wmden  and 
iifftu  among  Itein,  he  prnohed  to  them,  and 
showed  the  exceeding  great  love  which  he  bars 
towards  them.*':( 

In  an  epistle  of  Clement,  a  hearer  of  fit. 
Paul,  although  written  for  a  purpose  remote- 
ly connected  with  the  Christian  history,  wo 
have  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  sub. 
sequent  mission  of  the  apostles,  recorded  in 
these  satis&ctory  terms :  ^*  The  Mostles  have 
preached  to  us  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
from  God :— For,  having  recdved  their  cam. 
mand,  and  being  thormij^  attured  by  the  n^ 
nnrrection  qfour  Lord  Je$U8  'Christy  they  went 
abroad,  publishing  that  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
was  at  hand.**g  We  find  noticed  also,  the  hu» 
mility,  yet  the  power  of  Christ,||  his  descent 
from  Abraham,  his  crudfizion.  We  have  Peter 
and  Paul  represented  as  fiiithful  and  ri|^te» 
ous  pillars  of  the  diundi ;  the  numerous  suf- 
ferings of  Peter ;  the  bonds,  stripes,  and  ston^ 
ing  a  Paul,  and  more  particulariy  his  exten* 
sive  and  unwearied  travels. 

In  an  epistle  of  Pol^rcarp,  a  disople  of  St. 
John,  though  only  a  brief  hortatory  letter,  we 
have  the  humility,  patience,  sufferings,  resur* 
rection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  together  with 
the  apostolic  diaracter  of  St.  Paul,  distnctly 
recognized.  V  Of  this  same  father  we  are  also 
assured  by  Irenssus,  that  he  (Irensna,)  had 
heard  him  reUte^  ^  what  he  had  received  from 
eye-witnesses  oonoeminff  the  Lord,  both  eo»- 
eoming  Ui  mtradSsr  and  his  doctrine.**^ 

In  the  remaining  works  of  Ignatius,  the 
oontemporarv  of  Pdyearp,  larger  than  those 
of  Pdycarp  (ye^  like  those  of  Polycarp,  treat* 
ing  o^  subjects  in  nowise  lefiding  to  any  reci- 
tal of  the  Christian  history,}  the  oocasi<maI  al- 
lusions are  propordonably  more  numerous.^- 
The  descent  of  Christ  from  David,  his  mother 
Mary,  his  miraculous  conception,  the  star  at 
his  birth,  his  baptism  by  John,  the  reason  as- 
signed for  it,  his  appeal  to  the  prophets,  the 
ointment  poured  on  his  head,  his  sufferings 
under  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  the  tetrarch, 
his  resurrection,  the  Loid^s  day  ca]].ed  and  kept 
in  commemoration  of  it,  and  the  eucharist,  in 
both  its  parts, — are  unequivocally  referred  tOi 

•  Epk  Bar.  c  ril.  f  Ibid.  c.  vl.  t  Ibid.  c.  v. 

\  Ep.  Qcm.  Rom.  c  xlii.        H  Eh.  Qsib.  Rom.  cxvi 
f  POL  ^  ad  FML  c  v.  vllL  \l  lit 
••  Ir.  ad  Iflor.  ap.  fioseb.  1.  r.  c  Ml  • 
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Vptm  Um  iMumedoA,  tfklg  writ«r  itev«n  dr- 
coniBtaatiaL  HeaMntUmsikeapottias*  Mtiiig 
and  drinking  with  Chriiit  tiur  h»  hud  riBcn, 
their  ieeling  nnd  their  handling  him;  from 
which  last  cinnmstanca  Ignatius  raiaes  this 
Just  leBeetion ; — ^^  They  believed,  being  con- 
Tinoed  both  by  his  flesh  and  spirit ;  for  this 
causa,  they  despised  death,  and  were  found  to 
be  above  iC'^ 

Quadratus,  of  the  same  age  with  Ignatius, 
has  left  us  the  following  noble  testimoBy  t— 
,  *'^  The  wodu  of  our  Saviour  were  always  con- 
spicuous, for  they  were  rsal ;  both  those  that 
were  heeled^  and  those  that  were  raised  from 
the  dead ;  who  were  seen  not  only  when  they 
were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time  af- 
terwards :  not  only  whilst  he  dwelled  on  this 
earth,  but  also  aller  his  departure,  and  for 
a  good  while  aflter  it,  insomuch  that  some  of 
them  have  readied  to  our  times.'*'!* 

Justin  Martyr  came  little  mors  than  thirty 
years  after  Qusidfatus.  Frsm  Justin's  works, 
which  are  still  extant,  might  be  eoPected  a 
tolerably  ompbte  account  of  Christ's  life,  in 
all  points  i^rasing  with  that  which  is  deUver. 
cd  In  our  Soripturei ;  taken  indeed, in agreat 
measure,  from  those  Scriptures,  but  still  prov- 
ing that  this  aoeonnt,  and  no  other,  was  the 
•ooount  known  and  extant  in  that  age.  The 
mirades  in  particular,  which  fonn  the  partof 
Christ's  history  most  material  to  be  traced, 
stand  fully  and  distinctly  recognised  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  <— ^^  He  healed  those  who  had 
been  bUnd,  and  deaf,  and  lame  from  their 
birth ;  causing,  by  his  word,  one  to  leap,  an- 
other to  hear,  and  a  third  to  see :  and  bv  rais- 
ing the  dead,  and  makii^  them  to  live,  he  in- 
duced, by  bis  works,  the  men  of  that  i^  to 
knowhim.";^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  these  dtatUms 
lower,  because  the  history,  after  this  time, 
oecun  in  ancient  Christian  writings  asfamili- 
mriy  as  it  is  wont  to  do  in  modem  sennons ; 

occurs  ahrm  the  same  in  substance,  and 
•Iwavs  that  .which  our  evangelists  represent. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  those  writings  of 
Christians,  which  are  genuine,  and  of  acknow- 
legged  authority ;  but  it  is,  in  a  greet  measure, 
true  of  off  their  andent  writings  whicL  re- 
main  ;  although  some  of  these  may  have  oeen 
emneoosly  ascribed  to  authors  to  whom  they 
did  not  belong,  or  may  contain  false  accounts, 
or  may  appear  to  be  undeserviijg  of  credit,  or 
never  indeed  to  have  obtained  any.  Whau 
over  faUcs  they  have  mixed  with  the  narra* 
five,  they  preserve  the  material  parts,  the  lead- 
ing  fjKts,  as  we  have  them ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  do  this,  although  they  be  evidence  of  no- 
thing else,  they  are  evidence  that  these  poinu 
vere  J^Medj  were  reodved  and  acknowledged 
by  all  Christians  in  the  ages  in  which  the  books 
vwe  written.    At  leest»  it  may  be  asserted. 


m  AiWmft.cm,      fAp.BiiMhRB. 
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that,  in  the  places  where  we  were  moet  likely 
to  meet  with  sudi  things,  if  such  things  had 
existed,  no  rdiques  appear  of  any  story  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  present,  as  the 
canse,  or  as  the  pretence  of  the  institution. 

Now  that  the  original  story,  the  story  de- 
livered  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  institu- 
tion, should  have  died  away  so  entirdy  as  to 
have  left  no  record  or  memorialof  its  existence, 
although  so  many  records  and  memorials  of 
the  time  uid  transaction  remain ;  and  that 
another  story  should  have  stepped  into  its 
place,  and  gained  exdusive  possesdon  of  the 
belief  of  all  who  professed  themsdves  disdples 
of  the  institution,  is  beyond  any  example  of 
the  corruption  of  even  oral  tradition,  and  still 
less  consistent  with  tiie  experience  of  written- 
history :  and  this  improbability,  which  is  very 
great,  is  rendered  still  greater  by  the  reflection, 
that  no  such  change  as  theoblivion  of  one  story, 
and  the  substitution  of  another,  took  place  in 
anvfuture  period  of  the  Christian  era.  Christi- 
amty  hath  travelled  tiirough  dark  and  turbti-' 
lent  ages;  nevertheless  it  came  out  of  the  doud 
and  the  storm,  such,  in  substance,  as  it  enter, 
ed  in.  Many  additions  were  made  to  the  pri- 
mitive history,  and  these  entitied  to  different 
degrees  of  credit ;  nsany  doctrinal  errors  also 
were  from  time  to  time  grefied  into  the  pub- 
lic creed ;  but  etill  the  original  stoiT  remain- 
ed, and  remained  the  same.  In  all  its  prin- 
dpd  parts,  it  haa  been  fixed  fhim  the  begin- 
ning. 

Thirdly:  The  rdigioos  rites  and  usages  that 
prevailed  amongst  the  early  dlidples  of  Chris- 
tianity,  were  siMh  as  bdonged  to,  and  sprung 
out  of,  the  narrative  now  in  our  hands;  which 
aooordancy  showi,  that  it  was  the  narrative 
upon  whkh  these  persons  aeted,  and  which 
they  had  reoeivad  from  their  teschem  Our 
aooount  makes  the  Founder  of  the  religion  di- 
rect that  his  disdples  diould  be  baptised  s  we 
know  that  the  first  Christians  ware  b^rtiied. 
Our  aoeoont  makes  Urn  direct  that  tkeydMmld 
hokl  rsligiooa  asseasbiiee  t  wm  find,  that  they 
did  hold  reMgiooa  aseemhiiee  Our  aooeunta 
make  the  apoitlee  aseemhle  upon  a  stated  day 
of  the  weeks  we  find*  and  thatfrom  hiforma* 
tion  peifBotiy  independent  of  our  accounts,  that 
the  Christians  of  the  fint  oentory  did  observe 
stated  days  of  assembling.  Our  histories  re* 
cord  the  institution  of  the  rite  which  we  call 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  a  command  to  repeat 
it  in  perpetual  suoorssion :  we  find,  amongst 
the  «arly  Christians,  the  odebration  of  this 
rite  umversaL  And,  indeed,  we  find  concur^ 
ring  in  dl  the  above-mentioned  observances, 
Christian  sodeties  of  many  different  nations 
and  languages,  removed  from  one  another  by 
a  great  distance  of  pUuse  and  dissimilitude  <xf 
dtuation.  It  is  also  extremdj  materid  to  re- 
mark, that  there  is  no  room  for  inunuating 
that  our  books  were  fabricated  with  a  studious 
accommodation  to  the  usages  which  obtained 
at  the  time  they  were  writtea^;  that  tiie  aiM 
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Uion  of  tht  books  found  the  unges  ettablith- 
ed,  Hod  framed  the  stoiy  to  eofxmnt  for  their 
oxigiiuiL  The  Scriptare  eocoimtt,  ctpedelly 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  are  too  ahort  and  cur- 
aory,  not  to  lay  too  obiwure,  and,  in  thii  view, 
deficient,  to  allow  a  i^aoe  for  any  such  auspi- 
don.* 

Amongst  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  onr  pro- 
position, vis.  that  the  story,  which  we  have 
fiot0,  is,  in  Bubetanoe,  the  story  which  the 
Christians  had  l/hm,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  aocounu  in  our  Oospels  are,  as  to  their 
principal  parts  at  least,  the  accounts  which  the 
apostles  and  original  teachers  of  the  religion 
deUvered,  one  arises  from  observing,  that  it 
appears  by  the  Gospels  themselves,  that  the 
story  was  public  at  the  time ;  that  the  Chris, 
tian  community  was  already  in  ponession  of 
the  substance  and  principal  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive.  The  Oospels  were  not  the  original  cause 
of  the  Christian  history  being  beUeved,  but 
were  themselves  among  the  consequences  of 
thatbeUet  This  is  espMSsly  affirmed  by  Saint 
Luke,  in  his  brief,  but,  as  I  think,  verv  im- 
portant  and  instructive  preface : — ^^  roras- 
much  (says  the  evangriist)  as  many  have  taken 
in.  hand  to  set  forth  in  ordsr  a  declaratron  of 
those  things  taMo^  ore  mo$t  msr^  beUeved  o- 
numgii  w ,  epen  at  Aey  deUvtred  them  unto  lu, 
WMiM,  jTom  the  eefUMiinffy  teen  ejfe»wUnettet 
and  mimetere  ef  (he  word;  it  seemed  good  to 
me  also,  having  had  perfect  understuiding  of 
all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto 
thee  in  order,  most  ezoeuent  Theophilus,  that 
thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those 
things  ti^mem  iktm  Aas<  been  insimeted,''^^ 
This  short  introduction  testifies,  that  tlie  sub- 
stance  of  the  history,  whidi  the  evangelist  was 
about  to  write,  was  already  believed  by  Chris- 
tians! that  it  was  believed  upon  thededara- 
tions  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word ;  that  it  formed  the  account  of  <heir  re- 
ligion in  whidi  Christians  were  instructed ; 
ibust  the  office  which  the  historian  proposed  to 
himself  waa  to  trace  each  particular  to  its  ori- 
gin, and  to  fix  the  certainty  of  many  things 
which  the  reader  had  before  heard  of.  In 
Saint  John's  Oospd,  the  same  point  appears 
hence,  that  there  are  some  prindpal  iacts,  to 
iiriiich  the  historian  refers,  but  wluch  he  does 
not  relate.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
is  the  aeeenekm^  which  is^  not  mentioned  by 
Saint  John  in  its  place,  at  the  condusion  oif 
his  history  r  but  whicn  is  plaihly  referred  to  in 
the  following  words  of  the  sizu  cbapterf  :— 
*  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  as- 
cend up  where  he  was  before  ?  And  still 
more  positivdy  in  the  word»  whidi  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  our  evangelise,  spoke  to  Mary  after 

•  The  reader  who  Uoonvemnt  In  tiieK  rsieerrhw, 
tn  oomperlng  the  ahort  Scripture  wxounu  of  the  Chrli- 
tian  rltei  atwve^ikcntioned,  with  the  intnut4*and  circtnn. 
■tantlaldlTCctlaitt  oootaincd  In  the  pretended  apontoUcal 
eonatitutknu,wUlaeethelbroeorthl«(^bM»TatioD:  the 

^    ween  truth  and  forgenr. 

aULiandzTin.      . 


his  resurrection,  **  Toaah  flie  not,  ftir  f  mm 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  Ikthor  t  but  go  onto 
my  brethren,  andaay  unto  them,  I  ascend  qa- 
to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  unto  my  God 
and  your  Ood.***  This  can  only  be  aoooo&t- 
ed  for  by  the  suppodtion  that  Saint  J<dm  witMa 
under  a  sense  of  the  notoriety  of  Christ's  ns- 
ceduon,  amongst  those  by  whom  fak  book  wna 
likdv  to  be  read.  The  same  account  muat 
also  be  fi^ven  of  Saint  Matthew's  omissian  of 
the  same  important  fact.  The  thing  was  very 
well  known,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  tkehirto- 
rian  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  any  partioa* 
lars  oonceming  it.  It  agrees  also  with  tkia 
solution,  and  with  no  other,  thait  neither  Mat' 
thew,  nor  John,  disposes  of  the  person  of  car 
Lord  in  any  manner  whatever.  Other  inti' 
mationa  in  Saint  John's  Goepet  of  the  then  gei> 
neral  notoriety  of  tho  story  are^  the  feUowiug-s 
His  manner  of  introdudng  his  narrative  (ch.  & 
ver.  15.)  ^  John  bare  witneas  of  him,  and 
cried,  saying,*'^-cvidently  presupposes  that 
his  readen  knew  who  Jdm  was.  His  rapid 
parenthetical  reference  to  John*s  imprison- 
ment, '^for  John  was  not  yet  cast  tntofwi- 
8on,*'f  could  only  come  from  a  writer  whose 
mind  was  in  the  habit  of  considering  John's 
imprisonment  as  perfectly  notorious.  The  de- 
scription of  Andrew  by  the  additMn  ^  Simon 
Peter's  brother,":^  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
Simon  Peter  was  wdl  known*  His  name  had 
not  been  mentioned  before^  TheerangeHst^s 
notidng§  the  prevailing  miseonltraetion  of  a 
discourse,  which  Christ  hdd  with  dw  beloved 
disdple,  proves  that  the  diaxveters  and  the 
discourse  were  aheady  public.  And  the  ob- 
servation which  these  instances  afford^  la  et 
equal  validitT  for  the  puiposeof  the  present 
argument,  whoever  were  the  authors  of  the 
histories. 

Thesejbtir  drcamttanoei  ^-fittt,  tiie  reoogw 
nition  of  the  account  in  its  prindpid  parts^  by 
a  series  of  succeeding  writers ;  sdeondfy,  the 
total  absence  of  any  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  nligiott  substantially  different  fiom  ours; 
thirdly,  the  early  and  extensive  pi«valenoe  of 
rites  and  institutions,  which  resdh  fhw  our 
account ;  fourthly,  o^r  account  bearing,  ta  iu 
con^ruction,  proof  that  it  is  an  aooonnt  of 
facts,  whidi  were  known  and  bdievedat  the 

time ; are  suflldent;  I  ooaodve,  to  support  aa 

assurance,  that  tiw  story  whidi  we  have  now, 
is,  in  general,  the  story  whidi  Christians  had 
at  the  beginning.  I  say  in  general;  by  wUdl 
term  I  mean,  that  it  is  ^e  same  in  its  teztmra 
and  in  itt  prindpal  facts.  For  instance,  I 
make  no'doubt,  for  the  reasons  abovta  stated, 
but  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Founder  el 
the  religion  was  always  a  part  of  the  Cbristiaii 
story.  Nor  can  a  doubt  of  this  remain  upon 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  reflects  that  the  re« 
surrection^is,  in  some  form  or  otiier,  assedieu^ 
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i  to,  or  ammied,  in  every  Christian 
writing,  of  every  deKription,  which  hath  oome 
down  to  118. 

And  if  oar  evidence  stopped  here,  we  should 
hare  a  strong  case  to  offer :  for  we  diioold  have 
to  tiSiege,  tliat  in  the  reign  of  Tiherius  Cnsar, 
a  certain  mimher  of  persons  set  about  an  at« 
tempt  of  estaUUhing  a  new  religion  in  the 
wofil :  in  the  proaecution  of  whidi  purpose, 
they  vxihintarily  enoountered  great  dangers, 
undertook  great  labours,  sustained  great  suf- 
ferings,  t^Jor  a  miracuhras  story,  which  they 
pablished  wherever  they  came ;  and  that  the 
lesurrection  of  a  dead  man,  whom  during  his 
life  they  had  followed  and  aooompanied,  waaa 
constant  part  of  this  story.  I  know  nothing 
in  the  above  statement  whidi  can,  with  any 
appdtranoe  of  nason,  be  disfputed;  and  I  know 
nothing,  in  the  hutcnry  of  the  human  species, 
*■    'toif. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

iHffioU  Original  wUMuet  qf  As  OnruHon 
•  <tfimrf»,  pamd  their  /faet  in  labourt,  dangerty 
imd  tugMnptj  uphtntarilv  nndergone  in  aUef 
iaHan  ^  the  aeoounis  tMch  thijf  dethered^ 
mmd  tdbfy  in  nmttmp^  of  their  belief  of 
tboee  aoeounia  ;  am  (hat  they  aiao  eubmitted^ 
fi^mtheemnemolineej  to  new  ridetqf  conduct. 


That  the  story  wfaiob  we  have  now  is,  in 
ihe  main,  the  story  which  the  apostles  publisb- 
•d,  b,  I  think,  neariy  certain,  from  the  consi- 
derations which  have  been  proposed.  But 
whedier,  when  we  come  to  the  particolart,  and 
the  detail  of  thenarrative,  the  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament  be  deserving  of  credit 
at  histories,  sothat  a  fact  oufiht  to  be  account- 
ed true,  because  it  is  found  in  them ;  or  whe- 
ther they  are  entitled  to  be  oonsideied  as  re> 
presenting  the  accounts  whidi,  tnie  or  false, 
tbe  apostles  published ; — whethisr  their  autho- 
rity, in  either  of  these  views,  cau  be  trusted 
toi,  Is  a  pohxt  ^ioh  necessarily  depends  imon 
what  we  knoir  of  the  books,  and  of  their  ao- 
tfaors. 

Now,  in  tusating  of  this  part  of  our  aign- 
nent,  the  first  and  most  materiist  observation 
upon  the  subject  is,  that  such  was  the  situa- 
tion Of  the  aathort  to  whom  the  foui  Gospels 
aie  ascribed,  that,  if  any  one  of  the  four  be 
genuine,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purposa  The 
reodted  autiior  of  the  first,  was  an  originaT 
apostle  and  emtasary  of  the  religion.  The  re- 
ceived author  of  the  seobnd,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  JSsmsalem  at  the  time,  to  whose  house  the 
■posdes  were  wont  to  resort^  and  himself  an 
attendant  upon  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
that  number.  The  received  author  of  the 
thfxd,  was  a  stated  companiun  and  fellow-tra- 


▼eOer  of  the  mdot  aetjira  of  an  the  tMiehen  ef 
the  religion,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
frequently  in  the  society  of  the  orighisl  apes- 
ties.  The  received  author  of  the  fourth,  as 
well  as  of  the  first,  waa  one  of  these  apostles. 
No  stronger  evidenoe  of  the  truth  of  a  history 
can  arise  from  the  sitaatien  of  the  histerian, 
than  what  is  here  offered.  The  autboss  of  all 
the  histories  lived  at  the  tiaie  and  upon  the 
spot.  The  authors  of  two  of  the  historiea  wen 
present  at  many  of  the  scenes  which  they  de- 
scribe; eye-witnesseio^thefaets^ear.witneBseB 
of  the  discourses)  l^ritingltoai  petsoaal  know- 
ledge and  reoottection;  and,  what  etfengtheiii 
their  testimony,  writing  npon  m  subject  in 
which  their  minds  .weift  deeply  engaged,  and 
in  which,  as  theyjosust  have  been  very  fre- 
quendy  xepeatang  the  acoounta  to  others,  the* 
passages  of  the  history  would  be  ket»t  oontiBiu 
ally  alive  in  their  meaaery.  Whoever  xeadk 
the  Gospels  (and  they  ought  to  be  read  for  tUa 
particular  purpose,)  wiUfind  mthem  not  mere- 
ly a  general  affirmation  of  mineulous  powen, 
but  detailed  drcumetantlal  aooonnts  of  mlra- 
des,  with  spedficationa  of  time,  place,  and 
persona ;  and  these  acooiinte  aoany  and  vaii. 
ous.  In  the  Gospels^  therefore,  which  boar 
the  names  of  Matthew  and  Jobn^  these  narx» 
tives,  if  they  really  proceeded  from  thesemen, 
must  either  be  true,  as  fisr  sa  the  fidelity  of 
human  reooUeotion  is  usually,  to  be.  depended 
upon,  that  is^  must  be  true  in  euhstaace,  and 
in  their  principal  parts  (Whkk  is  sufBsient  for 
the  puipose  of  proving  a  supernatural- agency,) 
or  ttiey  must  be  will^  and  meditated  false- 
hoods. Yet  the  writers  who  fabricated  and 
uttered  these  fals^oods;  if  they  bd  such;  aro 
of  the  number  uf  those  who,  unless  the  whole 
oonteKturo  of  the  Christian  story  be  a  dreamy 
sacrificed  their  ease  and  safety  iifr  theoauae^ 
and  for  a  puipose  the  most  inconsistent  diat 
is  possible,  with  dishoneat  intenticnsb  Ttey 
wero  villains  lor  no  end  b«t  to  teeeh  hontety, 
and  martyre  without  the  leaet  proapeM  of  ho» 
nour  or  advantnge^ 

The  Goqpela  which  hear  the  name  ef  Harii 
and  Luke,  although  not  the  narratlvie  of  eve- 
witnesses,  are,  if  genuine,  removed  lirati'  that 
only  by  one  degree.  They  are  the  nan«tives 
of  contemporary  writenn  or  writers  theaaselvea 
misinff  with  the  business ;  one  of  the  two  pro* 
bably  living  in  the  phMe  which  was  the  prin« 
dpal  scene  of  actionf  both  livii^  in hafaks  of 
society  and  conespoodenoe  witk  these  who  had 
been  present  at  the  transactions  whksh  they  , 
rdate.  The  latter  of  them  acoerdhic^y  tella  * 
us  (and  with  appaient  sinceriity,  because  he 
tells  it  without  pretending  toperioiial  kaiw« 
ledge,  and  withflwU  churning  fbrhiawaikgieaii 
er  authority  than  belonged  to  it,)  that  the 
things  whksh  wero  bdieved  amongitChriiflaii^ 
came  frtxn  those  wlio  from  the  batoning  were 
eye-witnessei'and  mimsters  of  the  word;  that 
he  had  traced  accounts  up  to  their  source;  an4 
that  he  waa  prepared  to  instruct  his  reader  ia 
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the  eeflrtaliity  of  tk»  tbingi  whidi  he  rdsted,* 
Vecjr  few  histories  lie  so  dose  to  their  facts  { 
Terrfeir  historians  aie  so  neariy  oomiected 
wim  the  sul^ect  of  their  narratire,  or  possess 
such  means  ot  authentic  information,  as  these. 

The  situation  of  the  writers  applies  to  the 
IniiA  of  the  facts  which  they  record.  But  at 
present  we  use  iheir  testimony  to  a  point  some- 
what short  of  this,  nsmdy,  that  the  facts  re- 
ocprded  in  the  Oospels,  whether  true  or  false, 
ere  the  Aet8,andthe  sort  of  facts,  which  the  ori- 
ginal praaetes  of  the  religion  alleged.  Strict- 
ly spaiking,  I  am  oonoemed  only  to  show,  that 
what  the  Oospels  contain  is  the  same  as  what 
the  apostles  preached.  Now,  how  stands  the 
proof  of  tUt  point  ?  A  set  of  men  went  about 
•  heworldfpidifishlngastoryeamposedofmira- 

lions  aocoonls  (for  miraculoos  from  the  very 
^tistare  and  exigency  cf  the  case  they  must  have 
been),  and,iipon  the  strength  of  these  eocounts, 
eaHed  upon  mankind  to  ^lit  the  religions  iq 
.wh^  they  had  been  educated,  and  to  take  up, 
thenceforth,  a  new  system  of  opinions,  and  new 
rules  of  action.  What  is  more  in  attestation 
of  these  accounts,  that  is,  in  support  of  an  in- 
etitntion  of  which  these  accounts  were  the  foun* 
dadon,  is  that  the  same  men  Toluntarfly  expos- 
ed thonselves  to  harassing  and  perpetual  la- 
boors,  dangers,  and  sufferings.  We  want  to 
know  what  these  accounts  were.  We  have  the 
particolan,  i»  e»  many  partf  culars,  firom  two  of 
their  own  number.  We  have  them  from  an 
attendant  of  one  of  the  number,  and  who,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  jtme.  We  have  them  from  a 
fourth  writer,  who  accompanied  the  most  !&> 
borious  missionary  of  the  institution  in  his  tra- 
vels ;  who,  in  the  course  of  these  travels,  was 
frnpiently  brought  into  the  society  of  the  rest ; 
and  who,  let  it  be  observed,  begins  his  narratlTe 
by  teOittg  us  that  he  is  about  to  relate  the  things 
vriiidi  £ul  been  delivered  by  those  who  were 
ministers  of  the  word,  and  eve-witnesses  of  the 
facts.  Idonotknowwhatinformatjoncanbe 
more  satisfactory  than  this.  We  may,  perhaps, 
perdei^  the  foroe  and  Tahie  of  it  more  sensibly, 
if  we  reflect  how  veqwMfig  we  should  have  been 
If  we  had  wanted  it.  Supposing  it  to  be  suf. 
fkdently  profved,  diet  the  religion  now  profess- 
ed among  ue,  owed  Its  original  to  the  preaching 
and  mho&try  of  a  ntimbo*  of  men,  who,  about 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  set  forth  in  the  world 
a  new  system  of  rd^otis  opinions,  founded 
upon  certain  extraordinary  things  wUch  they 
rdated  of  a  wonderiisl  person  who  had  q>pear. 
ed  in  Judea ;  suppose  It  to  be  also  sufficiently 
proved,  that,  in  the  course  and  prrMecntion  of 
their  ministry,  these  men  had  subjected  them- 
sehras  to  extreme  hardships,  fistigoe,  and  peril ; 

•  VrhfOunHA  nottbeesBdld  and nodMC  nncOMW of 
m»  historian  be  bcOcvsd,  «■  wril  as  that  wbich  Dkm 
CiMuspreflxcttohbliftorCoininodiu?  '■Thoathbiis 
nd  the  Mlowlaf  I  write  not  from  the  rapoft  of  othen, 

■•^^  *5  *!**  but  thatlMth  DiiHigei  dcKribe  trufy 


bitt^suppose  the  aroounts  wbicli  tliey  imbluhed 
had  not  been  coomutted  to  writing  till  some 
sges  after  their  times,  or  at  least  that  no  hia- 
tories,  but  what  had  been  composed  some 
ages  afterwards,  had  reached  our  hands ;  we 
should  have  said,  and  with  reason,  that  we 
were  willing  to  believe  these  men  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  delivered  thrir  tes- 
timony, but  that  we  did  not,  at  this  day,  ksosr 
with  sufficient  evidence  what  their  testimony 
was.  Had  we  received  the  particulars  of  it 
from  any  of  their  own  number,  from  any  of 
those  who  lived  and  conversed  with  them,  from 
any  of  their  hearers,  or  even  from  any  of  their 
contemporaries,  we  should  have  bad  something 
to  rely  upon.  Now,  if  our  books  be  genuine, 
we  have  all  these.  We  have  the  very  species 
of  information  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  our 
imagination  would  have  carved  out  for  ua,  if 
it  had  been  wanting. 

But  I  have  said,  that,  if  anffone  of  the  four 
Oospels  be  genuine,  we  have  not  only  direct 
historical  testimony  to  the  point  we  contCDd 
for,  but  testimony  vhlcli,  so  far  as  that  point 
is  eoncemed,  cannot  reasonably  be  rejected. 
If  the  first  Gomel  was  really  written  by  Hat- 
thew,  we  have  toe  narrative  of  one  of  the  num- 
ber, from  which  to  judge  what  were  the  mira. 
c^;^and  the  kind  of  mxrades.  which  the  apoa. 
ties  attributed  to  Jesus.  JUthongh,  for  aigu- 
ment's  sake,  and  only  for  a»ument*s  sake^  we 
should  allow  that  this  Gospttluid  been  enuiie- 
ously  ascribed  to  Matthew  ;  yet,  if  the  Gos* 
pel  of  Saint  John  be  genuine,  the  observation 
holds  with  no  less  strength.  Again,  although 
the  Gospels  both  of  Matthew  and  John  ooiJd 
be  supposed  to  be  spurious,  yet,  if  the  CNispd 
of  Saint  Luke  were  truly  the  compo«iti<m  of 
that  person,  or  of  any  person,  be  his  name 
what  it  might,  who  was  actually  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  author  of  that  Gospel  pro- 
fesses himself  to  have  been,  or  if  the  Gospd 
which  bears  the  name  of  Mark  reaUv  proceed- 
ed from  him  ;  we  still,  even  upon  ue  lowest 
supposition,  possess  theacconnu  of  one  writer 
at  least,  who  was  not  only  contemporary  with 
the  apostles,  but  associated  with  them  in  their 
ministry;  which  authority  seems  sufficient, 
when  the  Question  i&  simply  what  it  was  whidi 
these  apostles  advanced. 

I  think  it  material  to  have  this  well  noticed. 
The  New  Testament  contains  a  great  number 
of  distinct  writings,  the  genuineness  of  any 
one  of  which  is  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  religion:  it  contains,  nowever, 
four  distinct  histories,  the  genuineness  of  any 
one  of  which  is  perfectly  sufficient.  If^  there- 
fore, we  must  be  considered  as  encountering 
the  risk  of  error  in  assigning  the  authors  of 
our  books,  we  are  entitled  to  ue  advantage  of 
so  many  separate  probabilities.  And  althoQ^^ 
it  shoidd  appear  that  some  of  the  evangelists 
had  seen  and  used  each  other's  work^itlus  dis- 
covery, whilst  it  subtracu  indeed  from  ibeh 
dmraicten  u.  testimonies.^trictly  independ- 
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enftf  dimiuiifaBB,  I  oonoeive,  little,  either  their 
wBfmmt  anthdrity  (by  whidi  I  mean  the  au- 
tiorkf  of  any  one  tnat  is  genuine,)  or  their 
BiiitiMl  oenlirmation.  For,  let  the  most  dis- 
adTSOtageoiM  tapposifion  poMible  be  made  con- 
cerning them ;  let  it  be  aUowed,  ivhat  I  should 
hmwe  BD  great  diAiealty  in  admittinff,  that 
Mmrk  compiled  his  history  almost  entirdy  from 
those  of  Matthew  akid  Lake ;  and  let  it  also 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  these  histories 
were  not,  in  fact,  written  by  Matthew  and 
liuke  t  yet,  if  it  be  true  that  Mark,  a  oon- 
temporary  of  the  apostles,  lirinff  in  habits 
of  soeiecy  with  the  apostles,  a  feuow-travel- 
ler  and  feUow-Jabourer  with  some  of  them; 
if,  I  say,  it  be  true  that  this  person  made 
the  eompilatiott,  it  follows,  that  the  writings 
from  which  he  made  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  they 
were  then  in  such  esteem  and  credit,  that  a 
oompamon  of  the  apostles  formed  a  history  out 
of  them.  Let  tile  Gospel  of  Mark  be  called  an 
epitome  of  that  of  Matthew ;  if  a  person  in 
the  situation  in  which  Mark  is  dMcribed  to 
have  been,  actually  made  the  epitome,  it  af- 
forda  the  strongest  possible  attestation  to  the 
char— tr  of  die  originat 

Again,  paraUeKsms  in  sentences,  in  words, 
and  in  this  otder  of  words',  have  been  traced  out 
betW3en  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  that  of 
lAke;  which  oonourrence  cannot  easily  be  ex. 
plateed  otherwise  than  by  supposing,  either 
that  Lnke  had  consulted'  Matthew's  history, 
or,  what  appears  to  me  In  nowise  incredible, 
that  mimitea  ef  some  of  Christ's  discourses,  as 
wcH  aa  brief  memoirs  of  some  passages  of  his 
life,  had  been  committed  to  writhig  at  the  time; 
and  that  such  written  aooounts  had  by  both 
aothen  been  oooasionally  admitted  into  their 
hietorica.  Either  sopposition  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent  with  the  acknowledged  formation  of  St. 
Lakers  narrative,  who-pmesses  not  to  write 
aa  an  eve-witaest,  but  to  have  investigated  the 
orjginm  of  every  aooodnt  Which  he  delivers :  in 
odwr  words,  to  have  collected  them  from  such 
docoaents  and  teeclmanies,  as  he,  who  had 
the  beat  opportunities  of  making-  inquiries, 
judged  to  be  authentic  Therefore,  «attiiiiiiig 
that  this  w  liter  also,  in  some  instances,  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Oospel  which  we  call  Mat- 
thew's, and  once  more  allowing,  for  the  sake 
of  stating  the  argument,  that  that  Oospel  was 
not  tne  prodnctioii  of  the  author  to  whom  we 
a9cribe  it ;  yet  still  we  have,  in  Saint  Luke*» 
Oospel,  a  history  given  by  a  writer  immediate- 
ly  connected  with  the  transaction,  with  the 
witnesses  of  it,  with  the  persons  engaged  in  it, 
and  composed  from  materials  which  that  per- 
son, Chns  situated,  deemed  to  be  safe  sources 
•f  intelligence ;  in  other  words,  whatever  sup- 
position be  made  conc>enung  any  or  all  the 
other  Oospeb,  if  Saint  Liike^'s  Oospel  be  genu- 
ine^  we  have  in  it  tk  credible  evidence  of  the 
point  which  wemaintoin. 


The  Gospd  tnoopdinf  to  Saint  John  appears 
to  be,  and  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  tie,  an 
independent  testimony,  strictly  and  properly 
so  called.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  any 
connexion,  or  supposed  connexion,  between 
some  of  the  Gospels,  I  again  repeat  what  I  be- 
fbre  said,  that  if  any  one  of  the  four  be  genu- 
ine, we  have,  in  that  one  strong  reason,  from 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  writer,  to 
believe  that  we  possess  the  accounts  which  the 
original  emissaries  of  the  religion  delivered. 

Secondly :  In  treating  of  the  written  evi- 
dences of  Christianitv,  next  to  their  separate, 
we  are  to  consider  their  aggr^;ate  authority. 
Now,  there  is  in  the  evangelic  history  a  cumu- 
lation of  testimony  which  belongs  haidlyto  any 
other  history,  but  which  our  habitual  mode  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  sometimes  causes  us  to 
overlodc.  When  a  passage,  in  any  wise  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Christ,  is  read  to  ua 
out  OT  the  epistle  of  Clemens  Xtomanus,  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  of  Polycarp,  or  from  any 
other  writing  of  that  age,  we  are  immediately 
sensible  of  the  confirmation  which  it  affords  to 
the  Scripture  account.  Here  is  a  new  witnesa» 
Now,  if  we  had  been  accustomed  to  read  the 
Oospel  of  Matthew  alone,  and  had  known  that 
of  Luke  only  as  the  generality  of  Christiana 
know  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
that  is,  had  known  that  such  a  writing  was  ex- 
tant and  acknowledged ;  when  we  came,  for 
the  first  time,  to  look  into  what  it  contained, 
and  found  many  of  the  facts  which  Matthew 
recorded,  recorded  also  there,  many  other  facts 
of  a  similar  nature  added,  and  throughout  the 
whole  work  the  same  general  series  of  trans- 
actions stated,  and  the  same  general  character 
of  the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  the  his- 
torv  preserved,  I  apprehend  that  we  should 
feel  our  minds  strongly  impressed  by  tliis  dis-* 
covery  of  fresh  evidence.  We  should  feel  a 
renewal  of  the  same  sentiment  in  iirst  reading 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  John.  That  of  Saint  M  ark 
perhaps  would  strike  us  as  an  abridgment  of 
the  history  with  which  we  were  already  ac- 
quainted ;  but  we  should  naturally  reflect,  that 
if  that  history  was  abridged  by  such  a  person 
as  Mark,  or  by  any  person  of  so  early  an  agey 
it  affbfded  4qe  of  tlie  highest  possible  attesta« 
tk)ns  to  the  value  of  the  work.  This  succea. 
sive  disclosure  of  proof  would  leave  us  assiu'ed, 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  some  rea- 
lity in  a  story  which  not  one,  but  many,  had 
taken  in  hand  to  commit  to  writiiig^  The 
very  existence  of  four  separate  histories  would 
satisfy  us  that  the  subject  had  a  foundation ; 
and  when,  amidst  the  variety  which  the  dif- 
ferent information  of  the  different  writers  had 
supplied  to  their  accounts,  or  which  their  dif- 
ferent choice  and  judgment  in  selecting  their 
materials  had  produced,  we  observed  many  facta 
to  stand  the  same  in  all ;  of  these  facts,  at 
least,  we  should  conclude,  that  they  were  fixed , 
in  their  credit  and  publicity.    U,  after  thls^ 
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we  iheiild  eomt  to  Uie knowledge  of  adiitinct 
libtory,  and  that  also  of  thesame  age  with  the 
rest,  taking  up  the  subject  -where  the  others 
had  left  it,  and  carrying  on  a  narrative  of  the 
effects  produced  in  the  world  by  the  extraor- 
dinary  causey  of  which  we  had  already  been  Izu 
formed,  and  which  effects  subsist  at  this  day, 
we  should  think  the  reality  of  the  original 
story  in  no  little  degree  established  by  this  sup- 
plement. If  subsequent  inquiries  should  bring 
to  our  knowledge,  one  after  another,  letters 
written  by  some  of  the  principal  agents  in  the 
business,  upon  the  business,  and  during  the 
time  of  theif  activity  and  concern  in  it,  assum- 
ing all  along  and  recognising  the  original  story, 
agitating"  Uie  questions  that  arose  out  of  it, 
pressing  the  obligations  which  resulted  from  it, 
giving  advice  and  directions  to  those  who  acted 
upon  it ;  I  conceive  that  we  should  find,  in 
evwy  one  of  these,  a  still  further  support  to 
the  conclusion  we  had  formed.  At  present, 
the  weight  of  this  successive  confirmation  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  unperoeived  by  us.  The 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  us  what  it  is ;  for, 
being  from  our  infancy  accustomed  to  regard 
the  New  Testament  as  one  book,  we  see  in  it 
only  one  testimony.  The  whole  ooeurs  to  us 
as  a  single  evidence ;  and  its*ditferent  parts, 
not  as  distinct  attestations,  but  as  different 
portions  only  of  the  same.  Yet  in  this  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  we  are  certainly  mis- 
taken ;  for  the  very  discrepancies  among  the 
several  doaunents  which  form  our  volume, 
pW)ve,  if  all  other  proof  were  wanting,  that  in 
tlieir  original  composition  they  were  separate, 
and  most  of  them  independent  productions. 

If  we  dispose  our  ideas  in  a  different  order, 
the  matter  stands  thus : — ^Whilst  the  transac- 
tion was  recent,  and  the^  original  witnea 
were  at  hand  to  relate  it ;  and  whibt  the  apos- 
tles T^ere  busied  in  preaching  and  travelling, 
hi  oolleeting  disciples,  in  forming  and  regulat- 
ing societies  of  converu,  in  supporting  them- 
selves against  opposition ;  whilst  they  ezerds- 
ed  their  ministry  under  the  harassings-of  fre- 
quent  persecution,  and  in  a  state  of  almost 
continual  alarm,  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  this 
Engaged,  anzions,  and  unsettled  condition  of 
life,  they  would  think  immediately  of  writing 
histories  for  the  information  of  ue  public  or 
of  posterity*.  But  it  is  very  probable,  that 
emergencies  might  draw  from  some  of  them  oc- 
casional  letters  upon  the  subject  of  dieir  nus^ 
tlon,  to  converts,  or  to  societies  of  converts, 
with  which  they  were  connected ;  or  that  they 
might  address  written  discourses  and  exhorta- 
tioiis  to  the  disciples  of  the  institution  at  large, 
which  would  be  received  and  read  with  a  respect 
proportioned  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 

•  Tills  tbongiii  OGcarred  to  EuiSbliit :  -  Nor  were  tbe 
aportks  of  Cbftet  (natty  concemed  about  the  writing  of 
peokt,b«tDg  engaged  In  a  more  exoeQent  inlni«try,  which 
toatwve aU  haman  power.'*  Ecclei.  Hist  I.  iii.  c  84i— 
T^  same  oonaidemtion  aoeounti  alK>  for  the  paucity  of 
Onfaflan  wrttioga  in  the  flnt  century  of  iu  era. 


Accounts  in  the  maui  time  would  gM  i 
of  the  extraordinary  things  that  had  been 
passing,  written  with  different  dogiica  e£  sa- 
formation  and  correctness.  The  CTtenston  of 
the  ChriaUan  society,  which  oould  no  longer 
be  instructed  by  a  penonal  intaranine  witb 
the  apostles,  and  the  possible  cironhiftkMi  of  no- 
perfect  or  erroaoous  nanEatiTeiy  woold  soon 
teach  some  amongst  them  the  coqwdiaiejr  of 
sending  forth  authentio  mensonrs  of  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  their  Master.  M^hen  aooaiBBts 
appeiu^d  authorised  by  tbe  name,  and  eradit^ 
and  situation  of  the  writers,  reoomneoded  or 
recognised  by  the  apostlea  and  first  prnir lioi  a 
of  the  religion,  or  found  to  ooincidewith  whmL 
the  apostles  and  first  preadienof  the  idigioo 
had  Uught,  other  aeoounU  would  fidl  iafeo  dis- 
use and  neglect;  whilst  these  maintaining'  their 
reputation  (as,  if  genuine  and  weU  ^Miyi^i^^^^ 
they  would  do)  under  the  test  of  tinmy  inqui. 
ry,  and  contradiction,  might  be  enwicilod  to 
make  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Chrisdus 
of  all  countries  of  the  world. 

This  seema  the  natural  prograss  of  the  b«b. 
siness ;  and  with  this  the  xeoords  in  our  poe- 
session,  and  the  evidenoe  conoeming  tlien, 
correspond.  We  have  remaining,  in  the  finfe. 
place,  many  letters  of  the  kied.abiBive  desaO^- 
ed,  which  have  been  preserved  with  aCBJeend 
fidelity  answering  to  the  lespeet  with  wkids 
we  may  suppose  that  saoh  lettera  wonld  beae- 
oeived.  But  as  theeeleiters  were  not  writtca 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chriatiaa  nligioB^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  regard  that  qnestkm  a 
nor  to  convey  informatioa  of  fiMSta,  of  wfasdk 
those  to  whom  the  lettera  wm  written  bad 
been  pngriously  informed ;  we  an  not  to  look 
in  them  for  any  thing  mora  than  ineid^intnl 
allusions  to  the  Christian  history.  Wo  «re 
able,  however^  to  gather  fram  these  docomenta, 
various  particular  attestations  which  have  keen 
already  enumerated  i  and  thia  is  a  species  of 
written  evidence,  as  fiur  aa  it  goea,  in  thohig^ 
est  dogree  satii&ctory,  and  ki  point  of  tiioe 
perhaps  the  first.  But  for  oar  mora  caraana- 
stantial  infinmation,  we  have  in  the  next  |daoe, 
five  direct  Awftviet,  bearing  the  naaoes  of  per- 
sons acquamted,  by  their  sitoatioii,  with  the 
truth  of  what  they  relate^  and  thrae  of  thesn 
purporting,  in  the  very  body  of  the  namttive, 
to  be  written  by  such  persons ;  of  whiich  books 
we  know,  that  some  wera  in  the  hands  of  tfaoae 
who  wera  contemporaries  of  the  apoatlea,  and 
that,  in  the  age  immediately  posterior  to  that, 
they  wera  in  the  hands,  we  may  eay,  of  erary 
one,  and  received  by  Christians  wiih  so  mudi 
respect  and  deference,  aa  to  be  constantly  quo- 
ted and  referred  to  by  them,  without  any  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  their  aooounta.  They  wera 
treated  as  such  histories,  prooeedingiiioei  aoch 
authorities,  might  expect  to  be  treated.  In 
the  preface  to  one  of  our  histories,  we  hare  in- 
timations left  us  of  the  existeaoe  of  some  an- 
cient accounts  which  ^ra  now  lest.    Thera  is 
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notKIng  in  thb  drcumttancethat  can  lai^iriM 
vs.  It  WM  to  be  expected,  from  the  magnU 
tade  and  novelty  of  the  occasion,  that  such 
aoooants  would  swarm.  When  better  aocoonta 
came  forth,  these  died  away^  Our  present  his- 
toria  superseded  others.  They  soon  acquired 
«  diaracter  and  established  a  reputation  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  any  other : 
that,  at  least,  can  be  proved  concerning  them, 
wbidi  cannot  be  proved  concerning  any  odier. 
Bat  to  retnm  to  the  point  which  led  to  these 
reflections..  By  considering  our  xecords  indther 
of  the  two  views  in  whi(£  we  have  represent- 
ed them,  we  shall  perceive  that  we  possess  a 
coUeerton  ofpnofi^  and  not  a  naked  or  solitary 
testimony ;  and  that  the  written  evidence  is 
of  spcfa  a  Idnd,  and  comes  to  us  in  such  a  state, 
as  the  natural  order  and  progress  of  things,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  institution,  might  be  ex. 
petted  to  produce. 

Thirdly:  The  genuineness  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  is  undoubtedly  a 
point  of  importance,  because  the  strength  of 
their  evidence  is  augmented  by  our  knowledge 
ef  the  situation  of  their  authors,  their  relation 
to  the  subject,  and  the  part  which  they  sustain.- 
td  in  the  transaction;  and  ihe  testimonies 
wbldi  we  are  able  to  produce,  compose  a  firm 
gnmnd  of  persuasion,  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  bv  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  be  allowed  to  state,  that 
to  the  aigument  whidi  I  am  endeavouring  to 
maintain,  this  pdnt  is  not  essential ;  I  mean, 
so  essential  as  that  the  fate  of  the  argument 
depends  npon  it.    The  question  before  us  is, 
whether  the  Gospels  exhibit  the  story  which 
the  apostles  and  first  emissaiies  of  the  xeli- 
1^  published,  and  ybr  which  they  acted  and 
suffered  in  the  manner  in  which,  for  some  mi- 
raculous story  or  other,  they  did  act  and  suf- 
fer.   Now  let  us  suppose  that  we  possessed  no 
other  information  concerning  these  books  than 
that  they  were  written  by  early  disciples  of 
Christianity ;  that  they  were  known  and  read 
during  the  time,  or  near  the  time,  of  the  orisin- 
al  apostles  of  the  religion ;  that  by  Christians 
whooi  the  apostles  instructed,  by  societies  of 
Christians  which  the  aposdes  founded,  these 
books  were  teeetvedt  (by  whidi  tenn  *'  receiv- 
ed,** I  mean  that  they  were  beBeved  to  con- 
tain authentic  accounts  oi  the  transactions  up- 
on  which  the  religion  rested,  and  accounts 
wfaidb  w^re  accordingly  used,  repeated,  and  re- 
lied  upon,)  diis  reception  would  be  a  valid 
proof  that  these  books,  whoever  were  the  an- 
thors  of  them,  musjb  have  accorded  with  what 
tiie  apostles  taught    A  reception  by  the  first 
raCBof  Christians,  is  evidence  that  they  agreed 
with  what  the  first  teadiers  of  the  religion  de- 
livered.    In  particular,  if  they  had  not  agreed 
with  what  the  apostles  themiselves  preached, 
how  could  they  Imve  gained  credit  in  churches 
and  societies  whicn  the  apostles  established  ? 

Now  the  fact  of  their  early  existence,  and 
not  only  of  thmx  ezistenoe  but  their  reputa- 


tion, is  made  out  by  loino  andent  testimonies 
which  do  not  happen  to  specify  the  names  of 
the  writers :  add  to  which,  what  hath  been  a), 
ready  hinted,  that  two  out  of  the  four  Gospeb 
oontain  averments  in  the  body  of  the  history, 
which,  though  they  do  not  disdose  the  names, 
fix  the  time  and  situation  of  the  authors,  viz. 
that  one  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
sufiferings  of  Christ,  tHe  other  by  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  apostles.  'In  the  Gospd  of  Saint 
John,  (xix.  3A.)  after  describing  Uie  crudfix- 
ion,widi  theparticulardnnimstanceof  pierdng 
Christ's  side  with  a  spear,  the  historian  adds, 
as  for  himsdf,  ^^and  he  that  saw  it  bare  record, 
and  his  record  is  true,  and  h^  knoweth  that 
he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believf  .**  Again, 
(xxi.  24.)  after  relating  a  conversation  which 
passed  between  Peter  and  *'  the  disdple,**  as 
it  is  there  expressed,  ^  whom  Jesus  bved,**  it 
is  added,  "  this  is  the  disdple  whidi  testifieth 
of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things.**  ■  This 
testimony,  letit  be  remarked,  is  not  the  less  wor- 
thy of  regard,  because  it  is,  in  one  view,imperv 
feet.  The  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  which,  if 
a  fraudulent  purpose  had  been  intended,  would 
have  been  done.  The  third  of  our  present 
Gospds  purports  to  have  been  written  by  the 
penon  who  ^i^ote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  in 
which  latter  history,  or  rather,  latter  part  of 
the  same  history,  the  author,  by  using,  in  vi« 
rious  places,  the  first  person  plural,  dedarss 
himsdf,  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  all,  and 
a  companion  of  one,  of  the  original  prsadun 
of  the  religion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

There  it  taH^fiBeforp  evidence  thai  manj^,  prth- 
fettinff  to  be  ongined  wiinestet  tfthe  CAris- 
tian  miracleg^  patted  their  hffet  in  iabatgre^ 
dangert^  and  tt^ertngty  vcimUafUg  under^ 
gene  in  oUettaHon  {f  the  aeeountt  whieh  theg 
deReered,  and  ttdelg  in  centeguence  of  their 
belief  of  thoee  aeeountt ;  and  that  iheg  afto 
tubmitiedy  from  the  tame  moiivet,  to  new  rulee 
qfoondueL 

THE  AUTHSVTICITT  07  THE  SClLIPT«nES. 

Not  forgetting,  therefore,  what  credit  is  due 
to  the  evangelicd  history,  supposing  even  any 
one  of  the  four  Gospels  to  be  genuine;  what 
credit  is  due  to  the  Gospels,  even  suppodng 
nothing  to  be  known  concerning  them  but  that 
they  weie  written  by  early  disdples  of  the  re- 
ligion, and  received  with  dderence  by  early 
Christian  churches :  more  espedally  not  for- 
getting what  credit  is  di^  to  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  capadty  of  cimvbUive  evidence ; 
we  now  proceed  to  state  the  proper  and 
distinct  proofs,  which  show  not  only  the  ge- 
neral value  of  these  records,  but  their  specme 
authority,  and  the  high  probability  there  ia 
that  they  actiudly  came  from  tlui  f  eiwms 
,  whose  names  they  bear.        ^^^  t 
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who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  as  J^vatia 
Martyr,  Origen,  and  Epipbamus,  wrote  in  » 
language  which  beart  no  resemblanoe  to  that 
of  the  New  Testament  The  Nazarenea,  who 
understood  Hebrew,  uaed  chiefly,  peihapa  al- 
most entirely,  the  Gospel  of  Sunt  Matthew, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  suspected  of  forging 
the  rest  of  the  sacred  writing  Theaignment, 
at  any  rate,  proves  the  antiquity  of  these  bookas 
that  they  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  i^iostlea  ; 
that  they  oould  be  composed  indeed  in  hb 
other.* 

III.  Why  should  we  question  the  genuine- 
ness  of  these  books?  Is  it  for  that  they  contain 
accounts  of  supernatural  events  ?  I  apprebead 
that  this,  at  the  bottom,  is  the  real,  thoug^b  ae- 
cret,  cause  of  our  hesitation  about  thsm  s  for, 
had  the  writings  inscribed  with  the  namea  of 
Matthew  and  John,  related  nothing  bat  ordi- 
nary history,  there  would  have  beoi  no  mon 
doubt  whether  these  writings  were  theirs,  tfaaa 
there  is  concerning  the  adcnowledged  'worki 
of  Josephus  or  Philo ;  that  is,  then  wodU 
have  been  no  doubt  at  all.  Now  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  this  reason,  however  it  loay 
apply  to  tbe  credit  which  is  given  to  a  writer's 
judgment  or  veracity,  affects  the  question  of 
genuineness  very  indirectly.  The  works  of 
Bede  exhibit  many  wonderful  relationt  x  hat 
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Thane  ax«,  however,  a  ilsw  preliminary  ze- 
llectionii,  by  which  we  maV  draw  up  with  more 
regularity  to  the  propositions  upon  which  the 
close  and  particular  discussion  of  the  subject 
depends.  Of  which  nature  are  the  following : 
I.  We  are  able  to  produce  a  great  number 
of  andent  manutoripit^  found  in  many  different 
coontries,  and  in  countries  widely  distant  from 
^jiftK  other,  all  of  them  anterior  to  the  art  of 
printing,  some  certainly  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years  old,  and  some  which  have  been  preserved 
probably  above  a  thousand  years*.  We  have 
also  many  ancient  nertions  of  these  books,  and 
some  of  them  into  languages  which  are  not  at 
present,  nor  for  many  ages  have  been,  spoken 
in  any  part  of  the  world. '  The  existence  of 
these  manuscripts  and  versions  proves  that  the 
Scriptures  were  not  the  production  of  any  mo- 
dem contrivance.  It  does  away  also  the  un- 
certainty which  hangs  over  such  publications 
as  the  works,  real  or  pretended,  of  Ossian  and 
Rowley,  in  which  the  editors  are  challenged 
to  produce  their  manuscripts,  and  to  show 
where  they  obtained  their  copies.  The  num. 
ber  of  manuscripts,  far  exceeding  those  of  any 
otlier  book^  and  their  wide  dispersion,  afford 
an  argument,  in  some  measure  to  the  senses, 
that  the  Scriptures  anciently,  in  like  manner 
.as  at  this  day,  were  more  read  and  souplit 

after  than  any  other  books,  and  that  also  in  j  who,  for  that  reason,  doubu  that  they 
"many  different  countries.     The  greatest  }>art  written  by  Bede  ?  The  same  of  a  multitu^of 
of  spurious  Christian  writings  are  utterly  h»t,  other  authors-    To  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  rest  preserved  by  some  single  manuscript. 

There  is  weight  Wso  in  Br.  Bentley*s  observa- 
tion, that  the  New  Testament  has  suffered  less 
injury  by  the  errors  of  transcribers,  than  the 

worics  of  any  profane  author  of  the  same  size 

and  antiquity ;  that  is,  there  never  was  any 

writing,  in  the  preservation  and  purity  of  which 

the  world  was  so  interested  or  so  careful. 
II.  An  aiyimentofgreat  weight  with  those 

who  are  judges  of  the  proo£i  upon  which  it  is 

founded,  and  capable,  through  their  testimony, 

of  being  addressed  to  every  understanding,  ii 

that  which  arises  from  the  style  and  language 

of  the  New  Testament.    It  is  just  such  a  Ian- 

guage  as  might  be  expected  from  tbe  apostles, 

from  persons  of  their  age  and  in  their  situation, 
.  and  from  no  other  persons.    It  is  tha  style  nei. 

^her  of  classic  authors,  nor  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  but  Greek  coming  from  men  of 

Hebrew  origin ;  abounding,  that  is,  with  He- 
braic and  Syriac  idioms,  sudi  as  would  natur- 

ally  be  found  in  the  writings  of  men  who  used 

a  language  spoken  indeed  whe«s  they  lived, 

but  not  the  common  dialect  of  the  country. 

TMs  happy  peculiarity  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 

genuineness  of  these  writings :  for  who  should 

forge  them  ?    The  Christian  fathers  were  for 

the  most  part  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and 

therefore  were  not  likely  to  insert  Hebraisms 

and  Syriatms  into  their  writings.    The  few 


we  ask  no  more  for  our  books  than  what  we 
allow  to  other  books  in  some  sort  aimilar  to 
ours :  we  do  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
Koran;  we  admit  that  the  history  of  ApoAoiii- 
us  Tyanaus,  purporting'to  be  written  by  Phi- 
lostratus,  was  really  written  by  Fhiloatzatna. 

IV.  If  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  in  the  ear- 
ly  times  of  the  institution  to  have  foiged  Chria- 
tian  writings,  and  to  have  obtained  corrency 
and  reception  to  tlie  forgeries,  we  should  have 
had  many  appearing  in  the  name  of  Christ 
himself.  No  writings  would  have  been  reoor- 
ed  with  BO  much  avidity  and  respect  as  these : 
consequently  none  afforded  ao  great  tempta- 
tion to  forgery.  Yet  have  weiieard  hut  of  one 
attempt  of  this  sort,  deserving  of  the  BoaDest 
notice,  that  in  a  piece  of  a  very  few  lines,  and 
so  far  from  succeeding,  I  xnean,  from  ohtaia- 
ing  acceptance  and  reputation.  Or  an  aoocyt- 
ance  and  reputation  m  any  wise  similar  to 
that  which  can  be  proved  to  have  attended 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is 
not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  any  writer  of 
the  first  three  centuries.  The  leamei  read- 
er need  not  beinformed  that  I  mean  theefii- 
tie  of  Christ  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edena,  faand 
at  present  in  the  work  of  £usebiu8,t  ea  »|we 
acknowledged  by  him,  though  not  without  ooa- 
siderahle  doubt  whether  the  whole  passi^  be 


«  IYm  AlexMMMuB  mamnrript,  n 
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pot  aa  itttarpolatian,  m  it  is  most  ceruin^  that^ 
alter  €b»  publication  of  £uaebiu«*8  work,  thii 
cpiaUa  was  imivenally  rejected.* 

V.  If  the  aacription  of  the  Gospels  to  tlieir 
respective  authors  had  been  arbitrary  or  con- 
jectural, they  would  have  been  ascribed  to  more 
pnnxuont  men.  -^This  observation  holds  oon- 
ceming  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  reputed 
authors  of  which  were  enabled  by  their  situa- 
tion,  to  obtain  true  intelligence,  and  were  like- 
ly to  deliyer  an  honest  account  of  what  they 
knew,  but  were  persons  not  distinguished  in 
the  history  by  extraordinary  marks  of  notice 
or  commeuds^n.  Of  the  apostles,  I  Iiardly 
Icnow  any  one  of  whom  less  is  said  than  of 
Matthew,  or  of  whom  the  little  that  is  said,  is 
kn  calculated  to  magnify  his  character.  Of 
Vark,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Goqids;  and 
what  is  said  of  any  person  of  that  name  in  the 
Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles,  in  no  part  bestows 
nrsise  or  eminence  upon  him.  The  name  of 
liuke  is  mentioned  only  in  Saint  Paul*s  Epis- 
tlesjf  and  that  very  transiently.  The  judg- 
ment, therefore,  which  assigned  these  writings 
to  these  authors  proceeded,  it  inay  be  presum- 
ed, i^Kni  proper  knowledge  and  evidence^  and 
not  upon  a  voluntary  <^doe  of  names. 

VL  Christian  writers  and  Christian  churches 
sfipear  to  have  soon  arrived  at  a  very  general 
agreement  upon  the  sul^ect,  and  that  without 
the  interposition  of  any  public  authority. — 
When  the  divernty  of  opinion,  which  prevail- 
ed, and  prevails  among  Christians  in  other 
points,  is  considered,  their  concurrence  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture  i*  remarkable,  and  of  great 
weight,  eqieeudly  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
renilt  of  private  and  free  inquiry.  We  have 
BO  knowledge  of  any  interference  of  authority 
in  the  q[uestton,  before  the  council  of  Laodioea 
in  the  year  363.  Probably  the  decree  of  this 
eoondl  rather  declared  than  reeulated  the  pub- 
lic judgment,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Judgment  of  some  nefg^ibouringdhuTchesi  the 
eouncil  itself  ooEm^og  of  no  more  than  thirty 
or  fbrtjr  bishops  of  Lydia  and  the  adjoining 
ooimtne8.$  Nor  does  its  authority  seem  to 
luive  extended  further ;  for  we  find  numerous 
Christiaii  writers,  after  this  tune,  discussing 
the  question,  ^^  What  books  were  entitled  to 
be  reoeired  as  Scripture,*'  witii  great  freedom, 
iq>on  proper  grounds  of  evidence,  and  without 
amj  xtfyanood  to  the  decision  at  Laodksea. 


«  Avguftln,  A.  D.  805,  (Os  Confsqs.  Erang.  c.  31) 
bad  »e&rd  tlist  the  Yiiguiinmaided  to  be  aommcd  of 
an  epistle  ftwi  Onrlft  lomer  and  ftul)  mit  be  had 
mmr  teen  it,  and  anpean  to  doubt  of  tbe  e&iatenoe  of 
any  aucfa  pieosi  eltber  genuine  or  spurious.  No  other 
aneient  wilCer  mcoltona  It  He  abo,  and  be  alone,  no^ 
ttaa,  sad  that  la  order  to  ooodemn  iU  an  eplitle  aicrttv 
«d  to  Christ  br  the  Manlcbees.  A.  D.  m  and  a  short 
kjTDm  attributed  to  Urn  bv  the  Frisdmanlsfes,  A.  D.  93a 
CoSDt.  Vtost  Kan.  Ub.  xxVuTc  4)  The  lateness  of  the 
^-^ *  biwblchhe 


who  notices  these  thi 


tew. 


i.c4) 
the 


>la8*»  I 

beni,  and,  liove  ril,tb(>  iOanoe  of  evenrpn 
V,  fender  tficni  unworthy  of  oonsideisnon. 
It.  14    aTim.hr.  a    RlUcin.  #4 
Gred.veirilLp.W,cl«v 


These  considerations  are  not  to  be  neglect, 
ed  t  but  of  an  aigument  concerning  the  genu- 
ineness of  andent  writings,  the  substance,  un. 
doubtedly,  and  strength,  is  andent  testimony. 

This  testimony  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit 
somewhat  in  detail ;  for  when  Christian  advo. 
cates  merely  tell  us,  that  we  have  the  same 
reason  for  believing  the  Oospels  to  be  written 
by  the  evangeHsto  whose  names  they  bear,  as 
we  have  for  believing  the  Commentaries  to  be 
Casar's,  the  ^neid  Virgil's,  or  the  Orations 
Cicero's,  they  content  them«elves  with  an  im- 
perfect representation.  Ther  state  nothing 
more  than  what  is  true^  but  tiiey  do  not  state 
the  truth  correctiy.  In  the  number,  variety, 
and  early  date  of  our  testimonies,  we  far  ex. 
ceed  all  other  andent  books.  For  one^  which 
the  most  celebrated  work  of  the  most  oelebret- 
ed  Greek  or  Roman  writer  can  allege,  we  pro- 
duce many.  But  then  it  is  more  requisite  in 
our  books,  than  in  theirs,  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish them  from  spurious  competitors.  The 
result,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  satisfactory  to 
every  fiur  inquirer  <  but  thisdicumstance  ren^ 
ders  an  Inquirv  necessary. 

In  a  work,  however,  like  the  present,  there 
is  a  diiBculty  in  finding  a  place  for  evidence  of 
this  kind.  To  pursue  die  details  of  proofs 
throughout,  would  be  to  transcribe  a  great  part 
of  Dr.  Laidner*8  eleven  octavo  volumes  t  to 
leave  the  argument  without  proofs,  is  to  leave 
it  witiiout  effect ;  for  the  penuadon  produced 
by  this  spedes  of  evidence  depends  upon  a  view 
and  induction  of  the  particulars  which  com- 
pose it. 

The  method  which  I  propose  to  myself  is, 
first,  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  one  view, 
the  propodtions  which  comprise  the  several 
heads  of  our  testimony,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
peat the  same  propodtions  in  so  many  distinct 
sections,  with  the  necessary  authorities  sub- 


Joined  to  c 

The  following,  then,  are  the  allegations  up- 
on the  subject,  which  are  capable  cf  being  es- 
tablished by  proof:— 

I.  That  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  meaning  thereby  the  four  Oospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  are  quoted,  or 
alluded  t^,  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  be- 
ginning with  those  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  apostles,  or  who  immediatdy  follow- 
ed them,  and  proceeding  in  dose  and  regular 
succession  from  thdr  time  to  the  present. 

II.  That  when  they  are  quoted,  or  alluded 
to,  they  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  with  peculiar 
respect,  as  books  tut  generis  ;  as  possessing  an 
authority  which  bdonged  to  no  other  books, 
and  as  condudve  in  dl  questions  and  contro- 
verdes  amongst  Christians. 

III.  That  they  were,  in  very  early  times, 
collected  into  a  distinct  volumOi 

IV.  That  they  were  distinguished  by  appro- 
priate names  and  titles  of  respect. 

«  The  reader,  when  he  has  the  propositions  betbn  him, 
wiU  observe  that  the  argument,  if  he  should  ondt  the 
sections,  proceeds  oonnectedijf  ironi  tf ' 
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V.  That  they  wwe  jnililielv  md  and  ex- 
poundad  in  the  reUgioos  aMembUes  of  tba  ear. 
y  Chriidaa^. 

VL  That  oommentariea  wen  written  npon 
dienif  lianuoaiMi  foraiad  eat  of  tfaen^  differ* 
ent  copieB  carafnfly  oeOated,  and  yetdona  of 
them  made  into  different  languages. 

Vn.  That  they  were  reoeiTBdhyChrittiani 
of  different  teete,  br  inany  heretici  as  wtjl  as 
eathoUoi,  and  onialfy  appealed  to  by  both  eides 
in  the  oontreverriea  which  arote  in  those  days. 

Vin.  That  the  four  Oospeh,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  thirteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  first  of  Peter, 
were  reoeired,  withont  donbt,  by  those  who 
doubted  edmieming  the  other  books  whidi  are 
Inohided  in  our  present  canon. 

IX.  That  the  Gospels  were  attadsed  by  the 
early  adtersariifs  of  Christianity,  as  books  oon. 
taining  the  aooottnts  upon  which  the  reli^pon 
was  founded. 

X.  That  formal  catalogues  of  authentic 
Scriptures  were  published ;  In  all  which  our 
present  seared  histories  were  induded. 

XL  That  these  propositions  cannot  be  af* 
firmed  of  any  other  books  claiming  to  be-bo6ks 
•r  Scripture ;  by  which  are  meant  ^ose  books 
which  are  commonly  called  apocryphal  books 
ef  the  New  Testament. 


SECTION  1. 

TAsJUtlorioo/  hocHatifOi^Nfw  Tfaiament^  mean- 
ing iherebff  Ihe  fSur  G^^teb  and  Hha  AeU  qf 
ike  Apottieiy  am  ^uaied^  or  alhiM  le,  fly  a 
ssrisff  ({f^  CnrisiyiH  tsHlfyv,  b^ifuuHff  ufilh 
tko9e  tsibe  tevre  tmUsmpororp  ttiA  the  opot" 
iktf  or  wio  wMtttBoitlg  fdOonotd  Ami,  o/nu 
pnc€odh^  itt  dott  and  Ttgulor  'swooMfiofi 
from  Aeiriime  po  ihs  prefgnL 

Thte  medium  of  proof  stated  in  iMs  prope- 
sition  is,  of  all  others,  the  ipost  unquestion- 
able, the  least  liable  to  any  praetioes  of  frau4, 
and  is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bi- 
shop Burnet,  in  die  History  of  his  Own  Tipse^ 
insnts  rarious  extracts  from  Lord  Cfiirendoh's 
History.  One  sucfi  insertion  is  a  proof,  that 
Lord  Clarendon's  History  was  extant  at  the 
time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  diat  it  had 
been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  was  re- 
ceiTed  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  a  woik  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  sJso  regarded  bvhim  as  an  au- 
thentic account  of  the  traRsacm>ns  which  it  re- 
Utes ;  and  it  wi^  be  a  proof  of  Uvese  points  a 
thousand  years  hence,  or  as  )ong  as  the  books 
esdsL  Quintilian  having  cpiotea  as  Cicero's,* 
that  welLknown  trijlt  of  dissembled  vanity :— 

•«  a  quid  Ml  hi  ae  ii««Bli«  JoAesi,  4usd  saatio  qMm 
■k  exigiattnl  ;*%. 

the  quotation  would  be  stroug  evidence^  were 
j^  QuOmt  lib  aL  e. 


there  any  doubt,  that  the  oimtion,  wMdi  opeitt 
wHh  this  address,  actually  came  from  Cioero^s 
pen.  These  instaneea,  however  simple,  may 
serve  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who  is  Kttle  ac- 
customed to  fuoh  reieardi^  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  argument. 

The  testimon^  which  we  have  to  bring  for- 
ward under  tiiis  proposition  mrp  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  There  b  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Bar- 
nabas,* the  companion  of  Paul  It  is  quoted 
as  the  epbtle  of  Barnabas,  by  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, A.  D.  cxcxt;  by  Origen,  A.  D 
ccxxx.  It  is  mentioned  by^Eusebius,  A.  !>• 
cccxT,  and  by  Jerome,  A.  I>.  cccxcn,  asan 
ancient  worii  m  their  time,  bearing  the  name 
of  Barnabas,  and  as  wril  ^own  and  read 
amongst  Christians,  though  not  acoDunted  a 
part  of  Scripture.  It  purports  to  have  been 
written  soon  after  the  destruetiott  of  Jerusa- 
lem, during  the  calami  ties  which  IbDowed  tha( 
disaster ;  and  it  bean  die  diaracter  of  the  age 
to  which  it  professes  to  bdons; 

In  this  epistle  appears  the  ftuowing  ransaric* 
aUe  passage : — ''  Let  us,  therefore,  beware 
lest  A  come  upon  us,  at  If  It  wfiUtm  ;  There 
are  mai^y  called,  lew  chosen.'*  From  thr  ex- 
pression^ ^  as  it  is  written,*^  we  Infisr  with  cer- 
tainty, that  at  the  time  when  the  author  of  this 
epistle  lived,  there  was  a  book  extant,  wcfl 
known  to  Christians,  an^  of  authority  anmngst 
them,  containing  these  words  s— *^  Many  are 
called,  few  chosen.'*  Sudi  a  book  is  our  pr^ 
sent  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  In  whk^  this 
text  is  twice  found,-)-  and  is  fbund  in  no  other 
book  now  known.  There  is  a  further  obeer- 
vation  to  be  made  upon  the  terms  of  the  quo. 
tation.  The  writer  of  the  epistle  was  a  Jew. 
The  phrase  ^  it  is  written,**  was  the  vet  y  form 
in  which  the  Jews  quoted  their  Scriptures.  It 
is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  he  would  hav^ 
used  this  phrase,  and  without  qualification,  oif 
anybooks  butwhat  hadaequired  akind  of  Serip. 
tural  authority.  If  the  passage  remarked  In 
this  ancient  writing  had  been  nmnd  in  one  of 
Saint  Paol*s  Epistles,  It  wooU  have  been  es- 
teemed br  every  onp  a  high  testimony  to  Saint 
Matdiew's  Oospd.  It  ouffht,  dierefore,  to  be 
remembered,  that  ibe  wHtinff  ih  which  it  it 
fbund  was  probably  bjr  rprj  few  years  poste- 
rior to  those  of  Saint  r^uL 

Beside  this  passage,  dtero  are  aho  hi  the 
epistle  before  us  several  others,  in  which  the 
sentiment  is  the  same  with  what  we  meet  with 
in  Saint  Matthew>  gospel,  and  two  or  three  in 
which  we  reooffnise  the  same  words.  In  pas- 
ticular,  the  author  of  the  epistle  repeaU  the  pre- 
cept, ^  Give  to  every  one  that  ask^  thee  i**^ 
and  laith  that  Christ  chose  as  his  apostles, 
who  were  to  preach  the  Gospel,  men  who  arete 

•  Uidnsr.Cred.  «lit.nsSkVoLLp.n.srsif.  Tlie 
reider'wUl  omcrve  tkvm  the  icDnvncci,  tbst  tb»  maU 
rliUt  of  ClicM  Mctkmi  art  aloHMt  entirely  ntyactsd  (tap 
Dr.  Lvdner**  work  i^Hay  cAcs  oonsiilsd  In  anangs- 
ment  and  telcctkn. 
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frait  duiefi,  tbat  he  migfat  show  that  he  GBme 
^  not  to  call  the  righteoua,  but  tiniien  to  n- 
pentuioe.*** 

IL  We  are  in  pommion  ef  an  epistle  writ- 
ten by  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,f  whom  aa- 
fsent  writers,  withoKt  any  doubt  or  scruple, 
anert  to  have  been  the  Clement  whom  Saint 
Paul  mentions,  FhiL  !▼.  3 ;  ««  witH  CUmmi 
•ibo,  and  other  mj  fellow-labourers,  whose 
names  are  in  the  book  of  life.*'  This  epistle 
is  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  im- an  epistle  ac- 
knowledged by  an ;  and,  as  IraniBUs  well  re- 
preaenu  iu  \'alue,  ^^  written  by  Clement,  who 
had  seen  the  bleaaed  apostles,  and  convened 
with  them;  who  had  $h»  preadiing  of  the 
ajKistles  stiU  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  their 
traditions  before  his  eyes.**  It  is  addressed  to 
the  church  of  Corinth ;  and  what  alone  may 
seem  alaMstdecisiTe  of  its  anthentiisity,  Dibny- 
8M1S,  bishop  of  Corinth,  about  the  year  170, 
t.  c  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  after  the  epis- 
tle was  written,  bears  witneM,  ^^  that  it  had 
been  wont  to  be  read  in  that  church  from  an- 


This  epistle  affords,  amongst  odierss  the  fot 
lowing  Talnabls  paamges  s — «*  Especially  re- 
membering the  wopds^  the  Ijoid  Jesos  which 
he  spake,  teaching  gentleness  and  kmg-suffer. 
ing:  lor  thus  he  said  s$  '  Beyemerdftil,that 
ye  may  obtain  mercy ;  forgive,  that  it  may  be 
fui given  unto  you ;  as  you  do,  so  shall  it  be 
done  unto  you ;  as  you  give,  so  shall  it  be 
given  unto  you;  as  ye  judge,  so  shall  ye  be 
judged ;  as  ya  riww  kindness,  so  shall  kind- 
ness  be  shown  unto  you  $  with  what  measure 
ye  mete,  with  the  ssaaeshall  it  be  measorsd  to 
you.*  By  this  command,  ssid  by  theie  rules, 
let  ns  establish  ofuaelves,  that  we  may  alwmys 
wsdk  aifaedaently  So  his  holy  wocds.^' 

Again  ;  ^  Remember  die  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  for  he  said,  ^  Wo  to  thatman  by  whom 
oAmon  come  ;  it  were  better  for  him  that  he 
had  not  been  bom,  than  that  he  diouldoffbnd 
one  of  my  elest ;  it  were  better  for  him  that  a 
mill-stone  should  be  tied  about  his  nedk^  and 
that  he  should  be  drowned  in  the  sea,  than 
that  he  should  offend  one  of  my  little  ones.'  **§ 

In  both  these  passages,  we  perceive  the  high 
respeet  paid  to  the  words  of  Christ  as-recorded 
by  the  evangdists ;  ^^  Rfmtmher  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesos  ^--4iy  this  command,  and  by 
thoie  rules,  let  us  establish  oorselves,  that  we 

f  Lwdiier,  Cred.  toI.  L  p.  02,  cf  M7. 
'  %  "  Blened  are  the  roerdftil,  for  they  than  dbtaln 
marey.**  Hsfit  v.  7^-^  Rasive,  and  ye  |haU  tefergiveni 
aire,  and  It  shall  be  ^ven  unto  you.**    Luke  vL  37,  Sa 
^  Judce  not,  that  ye  be  not  Judged  :  fbrwlih  what  ludc. 


may  alwayv  walk  obediently  to  his  holy  words.  *^ 
We  perceive  also  in  Clement  a  total  uncon- 
sdousnen  of  doubt,  whether  these  were  the 
resl  words  of  Christ,  which  are  read  as  such  in 
the  Oospels.  This  observation  indeed  belongs 
to  the  whole  series  of  testimony,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  most  anrient  part  of  it.  Whenever 
any  thing  now  read  in  the  Gospels  is  met  with 
in  aneariy  Christian  writing,  it  is  always  ob. 
served  to  stand  there  aa  aduiowledged  tnith^ 
t.  ^  to  be  introduced  without  hesiution,  doubt, 
or  apology.  '  It  is  to  be  observed  9^^  that,  as 
this  episde  was  written  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  church 
of  Corinth,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  exhibiting 
the  judgment  not  only  of  Clement,  who  drew 
up  the  letter,  but  of  these  churches  themselves, 
at  least  as  to  the  authority  of  the  books  refer* 
red  to. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  as  Clement  has  not 
used  woids  of  quotation,  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  refers  to  any  book  whatever.  The  words 
of  Christ,  which  he  has  put  down,  he  might 
himself  have  heard  from  the  apostles,  or  might 
have  received  through  Uie  ordinary  medium 
of  oral  tradition.  This  has  been  said ;  but 
that  no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
absence  of  words  of  quotation,  is  proved  by  the 
three  followfng  considerations: — ^First,  that 
Clement,  in  the  very  same  manner,  namely, 
without  any  mark  of  reference,  uses  a  passage 
now  found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  ;* 
which  passage,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
words  which  compose  it,  and  from  their  order, 
it  is  manifest  that  he  must  have  taken  from 
the  book.  The  same  remark  may  be  repeated 
of  some  very  singular  sentiments  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews.  Secondly,  that  there  are 
many  sentences  of  Saint  PauPs  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  standing  in  Clement's  epis» 
tfe  without  any  sign  of  quotation,  which  yet 
certainly  are  quoutions ;  because  it  appears 
that  Clement  had  Saint  PauPs  epistle  before 
him,  inasmuch  as  in  one  place  he  mentions  it 
in  terms  too  eatpress  to  leave  us  in  any  doubt : — 
^^  Take  into  your  hands  the  epistle  of  the  bless- 
ed apostle  PauL**  Thirdly,  that  this  method 
of  adopting  woids  of  Scripture  Without  refer- 
encB  or  adcnowlcdgment,  was,  as  wiU  appear 
in  the.  sequel,  a  method  in  general  use  amongst 
the  most  ancient  Christian  writers. — These 
analogies  xuit  only  repel  ^e  objection,  but  cast 
the  presumption  on  the  other  side^  and  aflbrd 
a  considerable  degree  of  positive  proof,  that  the 
words  in  question  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  plMM  of  Scripture  in  which  we  now  find 


for  with  what  judg. 
neKyejuafeLyeaoaMOBjiuigqai  and  wtth  what  nea. 
cure  ye  mete,  It  ■hadbemoaiured  to  you  again.**  Matt 
viLl.a. 

IMattxrULflL  "  ButwbotoihaDaAndoneortbeie 
hine  ones  which  believe  to  me,  It  wcie  better  for  bbn 
that  a  milLjtone  were  hanged  about  hia  neck,  and  that 
he  were  caat  Into  the  sea  *^  The  latter  part  of  the  paa. 
M"e  in  Clement  agrees  siore  exac^y  with  Luke,  xvii.  9 : 
'*  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  milLatone  were  hanged 
about  hU  neck,  and  be  OMtinto  the  lea,  than  that  he 
diouM  ofltad  OPS  of  theie  little  oasi^'' 


But  take  it  if  you  wfll  the  other  way,  that 
dement  had  heard  these  words  from  the  apos- 
ties  or  first  teachers  of  Christianity ;  with  res. 
pact  to  the  precise  pointof  our  axlpnDent,  eto; 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  what  the  apostles 
taught,  this  supposition  may  senre  almcfttas 
well.  ^  J 
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IIL  Near  the  concluiion  of  the  epiatle  to 
the  Romans,  Sunt  Paul,  amongst  othen,  sends 
the  foUoving  salutation  s  ^^  Salute  Asyncritus, 
Phlflgon,  Hermoi^  Patrobas,  Henneiy  and  the 
brethren  which  are  with  them.** 

Oi  Hennas,  who  appears  in  this  catalogue 
of  Roman  Christians  as  contemporary  with 
Saint  Paul,  a  book  bearing  the  name,  and  it  is 
most  probable  rightly,  is  still  remaining.  It 
is  caJIed  the  Shepherd,*  or  Pastor  of  Hennas. 
Its  antiquity  is  incontestable,  from  the  qu<^ 
tions  of  it  in  Irenaus,  A.  B.  178 ;  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  A.  D.  194  ;  Tertullian,  A.  D. 
900 ;  Origen,  A.  B.  230.  The  notes  of  time 
extant  in  the  epistle  itself,  agree  with  its  title, 
and  with  the  testimonies  concerning  it,  for  it 
purports  to  have  been  written  during  the  life- 
time of  Clement. 

In  this  piece  are  tacit  allusions  to  Saint  Mat- 
thew*s.  Saint  IiUke*s,  and  Saint  John's  Oos- 
pels ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  applications  of 
thoughts  and  expressions  found  in  these  Gos- 
pds,  without  citing  the  place  or  writer  from 
which  they  were  taken.  In  this  form  appear 
in  Hennas,  the  confessing  and  denying  of 
Christ  if  the  parable  of  the  seed  sown  ;t  the 
oomparison  of  Christ's  disciples  to  little  chil- 
dren ;  the  saying,  '^  he  that  putteth  away  his 
wife,  and  marrieth  another,  committeth  adul- 
tery ;**§  the  singular  expression  ^^  having  re- 
ceived all  power  from  his  Father,"  in  probable 
allusion  to  Matt,  xxviii,  18 ;  and  Christ  be- 
ing  the  ^  gate,*'  or  only  way  of  coming  ^'  to 
Ooid,"  in  plain  allusion  to  John  xiv.  6 ;  x.  7« 
0.  There  is  also  a  probable  allusion  to  Acts 
▼.32. 

Thispieoeistherepreaentation  of  aYision,and 
has  by  many  been  accounted  a  weak  and  fan- 
ciful performance.  I  therefore  obsenre,  that 
the  character  of  the  writing  has  little  to  do 
with  the  purpose  for  which  we  adduce  it.  It 
is  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed,  that  grres 
the  value  to  iu  testimony. 

IV.  Ignatius,  as  it  is  testified  by  ancient 
Christian  writers,  became  bishop  of  Antioch 
about  thirty-seven  years  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion {  and,  therefore,  from  his  time,  and  place, 
and  sution,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  known 
and  oonvemd  with  many  of  the  apostles.  Epis- 
$les  of  Ignatius  are  referred  to  by  Polyoarp, 
his  contemporary.  Passages  found  in  the  epis- 
ties  now  extant  under  his  name,  are  quoted  by 
XraiUBUB,  A.  B.  178;  by  Origen,  A.  B.  330  : 
and  the  occasion  of  writing  the  epistles  is  given 
at  hige  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  What 
are  caUed  the  smiUler  epistles  of  Ignatitfs,  are 
generally  deemed  to  be  those  whidi  were  read 
by  Irenaus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius.)) 

In  these  epistles  are  various  undoubted  al- 
lusions to  the  Oospels  of  Saint  Matthew  and 
Saint  John  i  yet  so  fiur  of  the  same  fonn  with 


J  j^.»«>J2Ml  VOL  L  p  111. 
t  Mitt  z.  at,  aa»  or.  Lake  za  8.  ft 
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those  in  the  praeeding  articles,  that,  Hka  daaoKp 
they  are  not  acoompMiied  with  masks  of  quotts* 
tion. 
Of  these  aHuaions  the  following  are  fSemr 


'«  Christ  was  baptised  of  John, 
J  that  atf  fighimtumu  mi^  Ufml^ 
\jUled  b^  him,'' 

**  Beffetu  wist  at  mrpmU  in  aU 
(.things,  and  hamdeu  tu  a  ifeea." 

**  Yet  the  l^ririt  is  not  deceived, 
bring  from  Ood  :  for  it  knows 
whtenMiicometyondt^Uheriiffoef,** 
«*  He  (Christ)  is  the  door  of  the 
Father,by  which  enter  in  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  apoa 
^tles  and  the  cthureh.** 


Af«tt.« 


Je&fi.t 


As  to  the  manner  of  quotation,  this  is  ob- 
servable i—Jgnatius,  in  one  place,  speaks  of 
Saint  Paul  in  terras  of  high  respect,  and  quotes 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  «i«w  ;  yet,  in 
several  other  phuses,  he  borrows  words  and 
sentiments  from  the  same  eplstlewithout  men- 
tioning it  {  whidi  ihows,  that  thit  was  his  ge- 
neral  manner  of  using  and  applying  writings 
then  extant,  and  then  of  hi|^  authority. 

V.  Polycarpt  had  been  taught  by  theiqNia- 
tles ;  had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen 
Christ ;  was  also,  by  the  qiostles,  appointed 
bishop  of  SmTma.  This  testimony  oonoeni. 
ing  Pcdyoazp  is  given  by  Ivenmia,  who  in  hia 
youth  had  seen  him  x*."*  I  can  tell  the  plaoe,'* 
saith  Ir«n«us,  ^'  in  which  the  blened  Polycaip 
sat  and  taught,  and  his  going  out  and  ooming 
in,  and  the  manner  of  hia  &»  and  the  £orm 
of  his  person,  and  the  diaooones  he  made  to 
the  people,  and  how  he  related  his  conversa- 
tion with  John,  and  others  who  had  seen  the 
Lord,  and  how  he  had  related  their  sayings, 
and  what  he  had  heard  eonoeming  the  LonI, 
both  concerning  his  mirafBles  and  Us  doctrine, 
as  he  had  received  them  firom  the  ey»>witneas. 
es  of  the  word  of  hSert  all  which  Polyoaip  re- 
lated upveaUe  to  the  Scriptores.** 

Of  Polyoarp,  whose  proximity  to  the  age 
and  country  and  persons  of  the  iq»ostlesis  dxus 
attested,  we  have  one  middubted  epistle  re- 
maining.  And  this,  though  a  short  letter, 
contains  nearly  forty  dear  allusions  to  books 
of  the  New  Testament  s  which  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  respect  whkh  Christians  of  that 
age  bore  for  these  books. 

Amongst  these,  although  the  writings  of 
Saint  Paul  are  more  frequentlv  used  by  Poly- 
carp  than  any  other  parts  of  Scriptoxe,  there 


an 


•  Chapi  ItL  1&    "ForthiifttbeoiMDCfli  uatoftiim 


ChAp.x.lflL   "BeyethenteeviMMKipcnl^  and 


t  ChMp.  m.  8L  •*lTiewhidbIowethwhef«Ullsteth. 
•nd  thou  besrat  the  fonnd  thereof,  but  cantt  not  tell 
wkmee  it  eomethondwkttker  ttgoeA  ;  lo  Is  everjr  one 
that  te  bom  of  the  Splrif 

Cb^p.  z,  ft  ••  I  am  the  door ;  by  me  if  any  man  en 
terin.  heihiUbesaved."  ^<->  t 
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I  to  the  Goi|«K  of  8«iiit 
Hatthow,  Mme  to  paanget  found  in  tlia  Got* 
pds  both  of  Matthow  «nd  Luke,  and 


which  more  newly  ratomUe  the  worda  in  Luke. 

I  select  the  following,  ••  fiidng  the  autho- 
zity  of  the  Loid^s  prayer,  and  the  uae  of  it 
amongit  the  primitiye  Chriatiani :  **  If  there- 
fore ve  pmif  the  Lord,  that  he  tHB/orffhfe  t», 
woe  auffhi  aito  io  forgive.^* 

**•  With  supplication  beteeehmp  the  alUteeing 
God  noi  to  lead  t»  miIq  tmptalioft.*' 

And  the  foUoving,  for  the  sake  of  repeat- 
ing an  obterration  already  made,  that  words 
of  our  Lord  found  in  our  Gospels,  were  at  this 
early  day  quoted  as  spoken  by  him ;  and  not 
only  BO,  but  quoted  with  so  little  question  or 
consciousness  of  doubt  about  their  being  really 
his  wordsy  as  not  even  to  mention,  much  less 
to  canrass,  the  attthoiity  from  which  they  were 


*^  But  remembering  what  the  Lord  said, 
tenrhing,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged ; 
fiorgivet  and  ye  shall  be  foigiven ;  be  ye  merd- 
fu],  that  ye  may  obtain  meroy ;  with  what 
■iCBsure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
egain."* 

8upposiQg  Pdycarp  to  have  had  these  words 
from  Uie  books  in  which  we  now  find  them, 
it  is  manifest  that  these  Ixxdu  were  consider- 
ed by  him,  and,  as  he  thought,  considered  by 
his  readers,  as  authentic  accounts  of  Christ's 
disoounes ;  and  that  that  point  was  inoontest- 


The  following  is  a  decisive,  though  what  we 
call  a  tadt,  reference  to  Saint  Peter*s  speech 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :— **  whom  Ood 
hath  raised,hamg  looeed  the  pains  of  deatlL**+ 

yi.  Papias,:(  a  hearer  of  John,  and  compa- 
nion of  P^ilycarp,  a$  Irenasus  attests,  and  of 
that  age,  as  all  agree,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  from  a  work  now  lost,  expressly  as- 
cribes the  respective  Oospels  to  Matthew' and 
Hark ;  and  in  a  manner  which  proves  that 
these  Gospels  must  have  publicly  borne  the 
names  of  these  authors  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
bably long  before ;  for  Papias  does  not  say  that 
one  Gospel  was  written  by  Matthew,  and  ano- 
ther by  Mark ;  but,  assuming  this  as  perfect- 
ly well  known,  he  tells  us  from  what  materi- 
Ms  Mark  collected  his  account,  eisr.  from  Pe- 
ter's preaching,  and  in  what  language  Mat- 
thew wrote,  eta.  in  Hebrew.  Whether  Papias 
was  well  informed  in  this  statement,  or  not ; 
to  the  point  for  which  I  produce  this  testimo- 
ny, namely,  that  these  books  bore  these  names 
at  this  time,  his  authority  is  complete. 

The  writers  hitherto  alleged,  bad  all  lived 
and  conversed  with  some  of  the  apostles.  The 
works  of  theirs  which  remain,  are  in  general 
very  short  pieces,  yet  rendered  extremely  valu- 
able by  their  antiquity ;  and  none,  short  as 

•  Matt.TH.1,2.  T.7.    Lukevl.97,a8. 

t  ActoU.S4. 
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they  are^  but  ^hat  eomalil  mmm  inponaul 
testimony  to  our  hiitoeical  Scriptuxes.* 

VIL  Jfotkmg  after  these,  that  is,  not  mneh 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  last,  follows 
Justin  Martyr.'f  His  remaining  works  are 
much  larger  than  any  that  have  yet  been  no- 
ticed. Althoogh  the  nature  of  his  two  prin. 
cipal  writings,  one  of  which  was  addressed  to 
heathens,  and  the  other  was  a  conference  with 
a  Jew,  did  not  lead  him  to  such  frequent  ap- 
peals to  Christian  books,  as  would  have  appear- 
ed in  a  discourse  intended  for  Christian  read, 
ers ;  we  nevertheless  redcon  up  in  them  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  quotations  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  certain,  distinct, 
and  oopaoos :  if  each  verse  be  counted  separ- 
ately,  a  much  greater  number ;  if  each  cxpree 
sion,  a  very  great  one.$ 

We  meet  with  quotationa  of  three  of  the 
Gospels  within  the  compass  of  half  a  page  i 
^^  And  in  other  worda  he  says.  Depart  firaim 
me  into  outer  darkness,  which  the  Father  hath 
prepared  for  Satan  and  his  angels,"  (which  is 
from  Matthew  zxv.  41.)  ^  And  again  he 
said  in  other  words,  I  give  unto  you  power 
to  tread  upon  serpents,  and  seoipions,  and 
venomous  beasts,  and  upon  all  the  power  of 
the  enemy."  (This  from  Luke  z.  19.)  *'  And 
before  he  was  trudfied,  he  said.  The  Son  of 
Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  reject- 
ed of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  ba  cruci* 
fled,  and  rise  again  the  third  day."  (This 
from  Mark  viii  31.) 

In  another  ]Jaoe,  Jnsthi  qnotes  a  passage  in 
the  history  of  Christ's  birth,  as  delivered  by 
Matthew  and  John,  and  fortifies  his  quotaCion 
by  this  remarkable  testimony  s  '*  As  Uiey  have 
taught,  who  have  written  the  history  of  all 
things  concerning  our  Saviour  Jami  Chxiits 
and  we  believe  them." 

Quoutions  are  also  fimnd  from  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  John. 

What,  moreover,  seems  extremely  material 
to  be  observed  is,  that  in  all  Justin's  woiks, 
from  which  mig^t  be  extracted  afanoat  a  com- 
plete life  of  Christ,  there  are  but  two  instan- 
ces, in  which  he  refers  to  any  thing  as  said  or 
done  by  Christ,  which  ia  not  relatoi  ooncem* 
ing  him  in  Our  present  Gospels :  which  showa^ 

«  That  the  qtiotstioM  an  mora  thinly  ftiomi  b>  thsM^ 
rhan  in  the  writings  of  the  next  and  oriuoceeding  aipea, 
i«  in  a  good  measure  accounted  for  by  the  obacrration, 
that  the  Scripture*  of  the  NHr  Tertament  had  not  yd^ 
nor  bT  their  recenejr  banily  eouJd  have,  become  a  gencw 
rai  part  of  Oiriatian  education  {  read  as  the  Old  Tints, 
ment  was  by  Jews  and  Chriidana  Ihnn  their  childJiood. 
and  thereby  intimately  miking,  as  that' had  long  domL 
with  all  their  vebglaus  Ideas,  and  with  their  languaf* 
upon  religious  sutajilctt.  In  pinoess  of  time,  and  as  sooa 
perhaps  as  could  be  expected,  this  came  to  be  the  case. 
And  then  we  peicSiTB  the  •flbet,.in  a  pnmortionably 
greater  fteqtiency,  as  well  as  cqplmttneii  of  allualoA.* 

t  Lacdner.  Cred.  toI.  i.  p.  SSa 

X  **  He  cites  out  present  anon,  and  paitlculariy  our 
fiMir  Oospels,  oontlnuaUy,  I  dare  say,  Above  two  hundred 
times."  Jonest  New  and  Full  Method.  Append.  voL 
i.  pi  580.  ed.  IIML 
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that  thew  Ooipebi,  uA  dMM^  w«  nay  lav, 
alone,  were  the  authoritiM  from  whsoi  the 
Christians  of  tbat  day  drew  the  infermation 
upon  which  they  depoided.  One  of  these  in. 
ttanoes  is  of  a  sayii^r  of  Chxitt,  xiot  met  with 
in  any  boek  new  extant*.  The  other,  of  a 
circmBstanoe  ik»  Christ's  baptism,  namely,  a 
fiery  or  himiBoas  appearance  npon  the  water, 
which,  aooordhig  to  Epiphanius,  is  noticed  in 
the  Gospel  ef  the  Hebrews :  and  which  might 
be  true :  bolt  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is 
meatiened  by  Justin,  with  a  plain  marie  of  di- 
miantioa  when  compared  with  what  he  quotes 
as  resting  upon  Scripture  authority.  The  rea- 
der  wiU  advert  to  this  distinotionc  **  And  then, 
when  Jesus  came  to  the  river  Jordan,  where 
Jotm  was  baptizing,  as  Jesns  descended  into 
the  water,  a  fire  t£o  was  kindled  in  Jordan  ( 
and  when  be  came  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
apotOet  of  this  mr  Christ  hooe  mitta^  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  li^^ted  upon  him  as  a  dove.'* 

All  the  references  in  Justin  are  made  with- 
out mentioning  the  author ;  which  proves  that 
tliese  books  were  perfectly  notorious,  and'that 
there  were  no  other  accounts  of  Christ  then 
extant,  or,  at  leasts  no  others  so  received  and 
creditCNi  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  distinguish 
these  from  the  rest. 

But  although  Justin  mentions  not  the  au- 
thor's name,  he  calls  the  books,  ''  Memoirs 
composed  by  the  Apostles;'*  **  Memoirs  com- 
posed by  the  Apostles  and  their  Companions  ;*' 
which  descriptions,  the  latter  especially,  ex- 
actly suit  with  the  titles  which  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  now  bear. 

VIII.  Hegeslppusf  came  about  thirty  yean 
after  Justin.'  His  testimony  is  remarkable  on- 
ly for  this  particular ;  that  he  relates  of  him* 
seU,  that,  traveiUng  fhxn  Palestine  to  Rome, 
he  visited,  on  his  journey,  many  bishops ;  and 
tiiatf  **  in  every  sueoessioa,  and  in  every  city, 
the  same  doctrine  is  taught,  which  the  Law, 
and  the  Piephets,  and  the  Lord  teacheth.'' 
This  is  an  important  attestation,  from  good 
authority,  and  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  gene- 
zally  understood,  that  by  the  word  '*  Lord,*' 
flqgesippus  intended  some  writing  or  writings, 
containing  the  teaching  of  Chrbt,  in  which 
sense  alone  the  term  combines  with  the  other 
terms  ^'Law  and  Prophets,"  which  denote  writ- 
ings; and  together  with  them  admit  of  the 

«  *' VnwfcAnv  alfo  oar  Lord  JeiDf  Cbrift  baa  Mid,  In 
whatsoever  I  flhaU  flad  7011,  in  the  lame  I  win«lioJad«e 
you.**  FoniUy  Juitin  deemed  not  to  qutite  any  text, 
bat  to  rcpreaoot  the  fouae  of maayof  ourXontl  sajingn 
Mridna  has  obaanred,  that  thte  nyiiig  baa  beoB  (Hioted 
bf  many  writnv,  and  that  Jurtin  ia  tbe  only  one  whoaa,. 
criboi  it  to  our  Loid,  and  tbat  peibapa  by  a  ittp  of  bia 

InESe^ 


Uel :  *'  1  win  jodn  tbam  aoooidlng  fo  tbdf  ways  t" 
(chap.  Tii.  a  xzziiL  fia)  ItU  remarfcable  tbat  Jafdn 
had  Iwtbebncximialy  quoted  EaeUA  Mr;  Jknesup. 
enthia  dreumataaeo  ftrandedaooQicGtare,  tbat  Juatbi 


Vrote  only  **  tbe  Loitl  batb  said,*' intending  to  qaofee  tbe 
words  of.Ood,  or  rather  the  lenMortfaoaewoHla  in  Eke. 
Uel;  and  that  mom  traaacriber,  imagining  thcMtobe 
!M  ^^iM^  iOMTtad  ia  hia  copy  tbe  addkton 
•<  Jeaoa  ChfiaL-  Vot.Lpifiai. 
t  laidaor,  Cisd.  nA  I  ^  314. 


n»b  *^  dBschetii"  In  th^  frmm%%tnaB!  Thai; 
that  these  writings  were  some  er  all  of  die  boeke 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  rendered  probablb 
from  hence,  that  in  the  fragments  of  his  works, 
which  are  preserved  ta'Eusebius,  and  in  a  wri- 
ter of  the  ninth  eentury,  enough,  though  it  be 
little,  is  left  to  shew,  that  H^gerfppus  eapree- 
sed  divers  things  in  the  style  of  the  Gospeb, 
and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlte ;  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  history  in  the  second  dutpter  of 
Matthew,  and  recited  a  test  of  thai  Gospd  as 
spoken  by  our  Lord. 

IX.  At  this  time,  via.  about  the  year  I70, 
the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  in  France, 
sent  a  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  their  martyrs 
to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.*  Th& 
epistle  is  preserved  entire  by  Eusetnus.  And 
what  carries  in  some  measure  the  testimony 
of  the^e  churches  to  a  higher  age,  is,  that  they 
had  now  for  their  bishop,  Pothinus,  who  was 
mnety  years  old,  and  whose  early  Ufo  oonse- 
quently  must  have  immediately  jomed  ok  with 
Uie  times  of  the  apostles.  In  this  uyistle  are 
exact  references  to  the  Gospele  of  Luke  and 
Jolm,  and  to  the  Acto  of  the  Apostles ;  the 
form  of  reference  the  same  as  in  all  the  preced- 
ing articles.  That  fmn  Saint  John  is  in  these 
words :  ^^  Then  was  fulfilled  diat  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  that  whoseerer  killeth 
you,  wfll  think  that  he  doeth  God  servioe.**f 

X.  The  evidence  now  opeils  upon  us  full 
and  dear.  IrenaBUs:^  succeeded  Pothinus  as 
bishop  of  Lyons.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
disd]Ae  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disdpile  of  John. 
In  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  distant 
not  much  more  than  a  century  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Gospels ;  in  his  instruction,  only 
by  one  step  separated  from  the  persons  of  the 
apostles.  He  asserts  of  himself  and  his  eon^ 
temporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  reckon  up^ 
in  all  the  prindpal  diurdies,  the  suoeessioa  of 
bishops  from  the  first§  I  remark  these  par- 
ticulars concerning  IrensBos  with  more  fonsa- 
lity  than  usual ;  because  the  testimony  whidi 
this  writer  affords  to  the  historical  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  their  authority,  and 
to  the  titles  which  they  bear,  is  express,  posi- 
tive, and  ezdusive.  One  prindpal  passage,  in 
which  this  testimony  is  contained,  opens  with 
a  precise  assertion  of  the  point  which  we  have 
laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  our  argument, 
VIS.  that  the  story  whidi  the  Gospds  exhibit, 
is  the  story  iR^di  the  ^wstles  told.  «*  We 
have  not  recdved,*'  saith  Irensens,  ^  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  way  of  our  salvatioii  by  aay  others 
tlum  those  by  whom  the  Gospd  has  been 
brought  to  us.  Whldi  Gospd  theyfirst  preach- 
ed, and  afterwards, 'by  the  will  of  God,  com- 
mitted to  writing,  that  it  mi^t  be  for  time  to 
eome  the  foundation  and  pilW  of  our  faitlL— . 
For  after  that  our  Lotd  rose  from  the  dead* 
and  they  (the  apostles)  were  endowed  from 
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abtrre  with  the  powor  of  the  Holy  Ohoit  eom- 
ffnf|r  dotm  upon  them,  they  received  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  thing*.  They  then  went  forth 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to  men 
the  Ueesing  of  heavenly  peaioe,  having  all  of 
them,  and  every  one,  alike  the  Goapel  of  Ood* 
Matthew  then,  among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  Goe- 
pel  in  their  own  language,  while  Peter  and  Paul 
^rere  preaching  theGk»peI  at  Rome,  and  found- 
ing a  church  there :  and  after  their  exit,  Mark 
alao,  the  disciple  a|id  interpreter  of  ^eter,  de- 
livered to  us  in  writing  the  things-  that  had 
been  preadied  hy  Peter  $  and  Luke,  the  com- 
panion of  Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  Gos- 
pel preached  by  lum  (PauL^  Afterwards  John, 
the  djsdple  of  the  Lord,  wko  also  leaned  upon 
his  breast,  he  likewise  published  a  €K»pel  while 
he  dwelt  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.*'  If  any  modern 
divine  should  write  a  book  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  he  could  not  assert  it  more 
expressly,  or  state  their  original  more  distinct- 
ly, than  Irensus  hath  done  within  little  more 
Uiaa  a  hundred  years  after  they  were  publish- 
ed. 

The  correspondency,  in  the  days  of  Irensns, 
of  the  oral  and  written  tradition,  and  the  de. 
dnction  of  the  oral  tradition  through  various 
rhannris  from  the  age  of  the  apoedes,  which 
waul  then  lately  passed,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  probability  that  the  books  truly  delivered 
vhat  the  apostles  taught,  is  inferred  also  with 
strict  regularity  from  another  passage  of  his 
works.  *^  The  tradition  of  the  aposdes,*'  thie^the 
fiither  saith,  ^'  hath  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
universe ;  and  all  they,  who  search  after  the 
•ouroes  of  truth,  will  find  this  tradition  to  be 
held  sacred  in  eveiy  church.  We  might  enu- 
merate all  those  who  have  been  appomted  bi- 
ahope  to  these  churches  by  the  apostles,  and  all 
their  successors,  up  to  our  days.  It  ia  by  this 
uninterrupted  succession  that  we  have  receiv- 
ed the  tradition  which  actually  exists  in  the 
church,  as  also  Uie  doctrines  of  truth,  as  it  was 
preached  by  the  apostles,*'*  The  reader  will 
observe  upon  this,  that  the  same  Irensus,  who 
is  now  stating  the  strength  and  uniformity  of 
the  tradition,  we  have  boore  seen  recognismg, 
in  the  fullest  maimer,  the  authority  of  the 
written  records ;  from  which  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  they  were  then  eonformaUe 
to  each  other. 

'  I  have  said,  that  the  testimony  of  Irenanis  in 
favour  of  our  Gospels  is  eselumve  of  all  others. 
I  allude  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  works, 
in  which,  for  some  reasons  suiBciently  fand- 
ful,  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  there  could 
be  neither  more  nor  fewer  Gospels  than  ^btcr. 
With  his  arsument  we  have  no  concern.  The 
position  itsoSr,  proves  that  four,  and  only  four, 
Gospels  were  at  that  time  puhlidy  read  and 
acknowledged.  That  these  were  our  Gospels, 
9mA  in,  the  state  in  which  we  now  have  them. 
Is  shown,  from  many  other  places  of  this  wri- 
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ter  beside  that  which  we  have  already  alleged. 
He  mentions  how  Matthew  begins  his  Goq)el, 
how  Mark  begins  and  enda  his,  and  their  sup-, 
posed  reasons  for  ao  doing.  He  enumerates  at 
length  the  several  pass^pa  of  Chfist^s  history 
in  Luke,  which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the 
other  evangelists.  He  states  the  particoUu*de. 
sign  with  which  Saint  John  composed  his  Gos- 
pd,  and  aooounto  for  the  doctrinal  da  larationt . 
which  precede  the  narrative^ 

To  the  bo<^  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea,  iu 
author,  and  credit,  the  testimony  cif  Irenisua. 
is  no  lesa  explicit.  Referring  to  Uie  account 
of  Saint  Paul*s  conversion  and  vocation,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  that  book,  ^^  Nor  can  they,*' 
says  he,  meaning  the  parties  with  whom  he  ar« 
gues,  ^^  show  that  heis  not  to  beeredited,  who 
has  related  to  us  the  truth  with  the  greatest 
e^^actness."  In  another  place,  he  has  actually 
coUected'the  several  texts,  in  whidi  the  writer 
of  the  history  is  represented  as  aooompanying 
Saint  Paul ;  which  leads  him  to  deliver  a  sum- 
mary  of  ahuost  Uie  whole  of  the  last  twelve 
chapters  of  the  book. 

In  an  author  thus  aboundiBg  with  refer- 
ences and  alluskme  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is 
not  one  to  any  apocryphal  Christian  writing 
whatever.  Thia  i  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  oar  sacred  books,  and  the  pretensions 
of  an  others. 
The  force  of  the  testimony  of  the  period  which 
we  have  considered,  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  observation,  that  it  is  the  testixnony,  and 
the  concurring  testimony,  of  writers  who  %ed 
in  countries  remote  from  one  another.  Cle- 
ment flourished  at  Rome,Ignatins  at  Antioch, 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr  in  Syria, 
and  IrenjBUS  in  France. 

XI.  Omitting  Athenagora^  and  Theophilus, 
who  lived  about  tiiis  time  ;*  in  the  remaining 
works  of  the  former  of  whom  are  dear  refer- 
ences to  Mark  and  Lake  i  and  in  the  works 
of  the  latter,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch^  the 
sixth  in  succession  from  the  apostles,  evident 
allusions  to  Matthew  and  John,  and  probable 
allusions  to  Luke  (which,  considering  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  compositions,  that  they  were  ad- 
dresed  to  heathen  readers,  is  as  much  as  could 
be  expected;  observing  also,  that  the  works  of 
two  h»med  Christian  writers  of  the  same  age, 
Aliltiades  and  PantsBnus,t  are  new  h)st ;  of 
which  Miltiades,  Ensebius  records,  that  his 
writings  '^  were  monuments  of  zeal  for  the 
Divine  Oracles  }*'  and  whidi  Pantanus,  as 
Jerome  testifies,  was  a  man  of  prudence  and 
learning,  both  in  the  Divine  Scriptures  and 
secular  Uterature,  and  had  left  many  commen- 
taries upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  then  extant ; 
passing  by  these  witiiout  further  remark,  we 
come  to  one  of  the  most  yoluminous  of  ancicoit 
Christian  writers,  Clement  of  Alexandria.;^ 
Oement  followed  Irenasus  at  the  distance  of 
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oiil]r  lizteen  jMn,  and  therefore  may  be  aaid 
to  maintain  the  series  of  testimony  in  an  un- 
interrupted continuation. 

In  certain  of  Clement's  works,  now  lost,  hut 
of  whleh  various  parts  are  recited  by  Eusebius, 
there  is  given  a  distinct  aooount  of  the  order 
in  whidh  the  four  Oospels  were  written.  The 
Oospeb  which  contain  the  genealogies,  were 
(he  says)  written  first ;  Mark's  next,  at  the 
instance  of  Peter's  followers ;  and  John's  the 
last  s  and  this  account  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
noeived  from  presbyters  of  more  ancient  times. 
This  testimony  proves  the  following  points ; 
that  these  Oospels  were  the  histories  of  Christ 
then  publicly  received,  and  relied  upon ;  and 
that  the  dates,  oocBsions,  and  circumstances 
of  their  publication,  were  at  that  time  subjects 
of  attention  and  in^iry  amongst  Christians. 
In  the  works  of  Cleinent  Which  remain,  the 
four  Oospels  are  repeatedly  quoted  by  the 
names  of  their  authors,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Luke.  In 
one  phkce,  after  mentionirig  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance, he  adds  these  remarkable  words : 
^^  We  have  not  this  passage  m  thtfour  Oot- 
pelt  ddinered  to  u«,  Imt  in  that  according  to 
the  iJgyptians ;"  whioh  puts  a  marked  c^stlnc- 
tion  between  the  four  Oospels  and  alP  other 
hiatoriei,  or  pretended  histories,  of  Christ.  In 
another  part  of  his  works,  the  perfect  confi- 
dence, with  which  he  received  the  Oospds,  is 
signified  by  him  in  these  words  s  ^  That  this 
is  true,  appears  from  hence,  that  it  is  written 
in  the  Oospel  according  to  Saint  Luke  C  uid 
again,  *^  I  need  not  use  many  words,  but  only 
ti»  allege  the  evangelio  voice  iOhe  Lord."  His 
quota&ns  'are  numerous.  The  sayings  of 
Christ,  of  which  he  alleges  many,  are  all  taken 
from  our  Oospels ;  the  single  exception  to  this 
observation  appearing  to  be  a  loose  *  quotation 
of  a  passage  in  Saint  Matthew's  OospeL 

XII.  In  the  age  ih  which  they  lived,-f-  Ter. 
tnllian  joins  on  with  Clement  The  number 
of  the  Oospels  then  received,  the  names  of  the 
evangelists,  and  thdr  proper  descriptions,  are 
exhiSted  bythis  writer  in  one  short  sentence:— 
*' Among  the  opoftfsr,  John  and  Matthew  teach 
us  the  faith ;  among  apoHoiHealmen^  Luke  and 
Mark  relresh  it*'  Thenext  passa^  to  be  taken 
from  Tertullian,  affords  as  complete  an  attes- 
tation  to  the  authenticity  of  our  books,  as  can 
be  weU  imagined.  After  enumerating  the 
churches  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul,  at 
Corinth,  in  Oalatia,  at  Philippi,  ThessalOnica, 
and  £phesus ;  the  church  of  Rome  established 
by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  other  churches  deriv- 
ed  from  John ;  he  proceeds  thus : — ^  I  say 

•  *<  Aakffreat  things,  and  the  snuUthaU  be  added  iin. 
to  yoa'*  Clement  rather  chose  to  expound  the  words  of 
Ifatthew  (chap.  vi.  SS.)  than  UteraUf  to  dte  them  ;  and 
this  Is  most  undeniahly  proved  fagr  another  place  in  the 
same  Clement,  where  he  both  produces  the  text  and 
Cbese  words  as  an  exposition  ^— '*^Seelc  ve  first  the  Icing. 
dom  of  hearen  and  its  righteousness,  for  these  are  the 

Seat  things :  but  the  sraaU  things,  and  things  relating  to 
is  life,  shall  be  added  unto  jou.**    Jones's  New  «nd 
Full  Method,  vol.  L  PL  ASa 
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then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only 
which  are  apostolical,  but  with  all  who  have 
fellowship  with  them  in  the  same  faith,  is  that 
Oospel  of  Luke  received  from  its  first  publica. 
tion,  which  we  so  zealously  maintain  :*'  ami 
presentlv  afterwards  adds ;  ^^  The  same  auiLo. 
rity  of  tne  apostolical  churches  will  support  tlie 
other  Oospels,  whldi  we  have  from  them  and 
according  to  them,  I  mean  John*s  and  Mat- 
thew's ;  although  that  likevvise  which  Mark 
published  may  be  said  to  b^Peter's,  whose  in. 
terpreter  Mark  was.**  In  another  place  Ter. 
tuflian  affirms,  that  the  three  other  Gospels 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from  the  lie. 
ginning,  as  well  as  Luke^s.  This  nolile  testi. 
mony  fixes  the  universality  with  which  the 
Oospels  were  received,  and  their  antiquity ; 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  bad 
beeii  so  from  the  first  And  this  evidence  ap- 
pears  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  books.  The  reader 
must  be  given  to  understand,  that  when  Ter- 
tullian speaks  of  maintaining  or  defenc^iig 
(Juendi)  the  Oospel  of  Saint  Luke,  he  only 
means  maintaining  or  defending  the  integrity 
of  the  copies  of  liuke  received  by  Chrijitian 
churches,  in  opposition  to  certain  curtailed 
topics  used  by  Marcion  against  whom  he 
writes. 

This  author  frequently  cites  the  AcU  oH  the 
Apostles  under  that  title,  once  calls  it  Luke  s 
Commentary,  and  observes  how  Saint  Paul's 
thistles  confirm  it 

After  this  general  evidence,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  particular  quotations.  These,  how- 
ever, are  so  niunerous  and  ample,  a^  to  have 
led  Dr.  Lardner  to  observe,  '^  that  there  are 
more,  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small  volume 
of  the  New  Testament  in  this  one  Christian 
author,  than  there  are  oi  all  the  works  of  Ci- 
cero in  writers  of  all  characters  for  several 
ages."* 

TertuDian  quotes  no  Christian  writing  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures,  and  no 
spurious  books  at  aU  ;  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion, we  may  once  more  observe,  between  our 
sacred  books  and  all  others. 

We  may  again  likewise  remark  the  wide  ex- 
tent through  which  the  reputation  of  the  Oos- 
pels, and  of  the  Acts  oH  the  Apostles,  had 
spread,  and  the  perfect  consent,  in  this  point, 
of  distant  and  independent  societies.  It  is  now 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
Christ  was  crucified ;  and  within  this  period, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  apostolical  fathers  who 
have  been  noticed  already,  we  have  Justin 
Martyr  at  Neapolis,  Theopbilus  at  Antioch, 
Irenaeus  in  France,  Clement  at  Alexandria, 
Tertullian  at  Carthage,  quoting  the  same  books 
of  historical  Scriptures,  and,  I  may  say,  quot- 
ing these  alone. 

Xni.  An  interval  of  only  thirty  years,  and 
that  occupied  by  no  small  number  of  Chxitdm 
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writen,*  whoM  woriLt  only  ranuun  in  frag. 
meats  and  qnotations,  and  in  every  one  of 
whidi  is  some  reference  or  other  to  the  Qo^ 
pels,  (and  in  one  of  them,  Hippolytus,  as  pre- 
served in  Theodoret,  13  an  abstract  of  the 
whole  Oospel  history,}  brings  its  to  a  name  of 
great  celebrity  in  Christian  antiquity,  Origen^f 
of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  quantity  of  his 
writings,  exceeded  the  most  laborious  of  the 
Greek  and  Latinauthors.  Nothing  can  be  moi« 
peremptory  upon  the  subject  now  under  oon* 
iideration,  and,  froiQ  a  writer  of  his  learning 
and  information,  more  satisfactory,  than  the 
declaration  ot  Origen,  preserved,  in  an  extract 
Irom  his  worics,  by  Eusebius ;  ^*  That  the  four 
Goiqpels  alone  are  received  without  dispute  by 
the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven  :**  to 
which  declaration  is  immediately  subjoined  a 
brief  history  of  the  respective  authors,  to  whom 
they  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  ascribed. 
The  language  holden  concerning  the  Gospels, 
throughout  the  works  of  Origen  which  re- 
main, entirely  corresponds  with  the  testimony 
here  cited  His  attestation  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  no  less  positive  1  ^^  And  Luke  also 
ODoe  mora  sounds  the  trumpet,  relating  the 
acta  of  the  apostles.**  The  universality  with 
which  the  Seiiptares  were  then  read,  is  well 
Bigmfied  by  this  writer,  in  a  passage  in  which 
be  has  occasion  to  observe  against  Celsus, 
**  That  it  is  not  In  any  private  hooka,  or  such 
as  are  read  bv  a  few  only,  and  those  studious 
persons,  but  m  books  read  by  every  body,  that 
it  is  written  ,The  invisible  things  of  God,  irom 
tlie  creation  of  the  world,  are  dearly  seen,  be- 
ing understood  by  things  that  are  made."  It 
is  to  no  purpose  to  su^e  out  quotations  of 
Scripture  from  such  a  writer  as  this.  We  might 
as  well  make  a  selection  of  the  quotations  of 
Scripture  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Sermons.  They  are 
so  tbiddy  sown  in  the  works  of  Origen,  that 
Dr.  Mill  says,  '^  If  we  had  all  his  works  re- 
Bddning,  we  should  have  before  us  almost  the 
whole  text  of  the  Bible.*'^ 

Origen  notices,  in  order  to  censure,  certain 
apocryphal  Gospds.  He  also  uses  four  writ- 
ings of  this  sort ;  that  is,  throughout  his  large 
warits  he  once  or  twice,  at  the  most,  quotes 
sadi  of  the  four ;  but  always  with  some  mark, 
either  of  direct  reprobation  or  of  caution  tu 
his  readers,  manifSntly  esteeming  them  of  little 
or  no  authority. 

XIV.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neocawarea,  and 
IMonysias  of  Alcacandria,  were  scholars  of  Orl. 
gen.  Their  testimony,  therefore,  though  full 
and  particular,  may  be  reckoned  a  repetition 
only  of  his.  The  series,  however,  of  evi- 
dence, is  continued  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, who  flourished  within  twenty  years  af- 
ter Origen.    ^  The  church,*'  says  this  father, 

•  lOmiehM  FcUx.  ApoUonhu,  Csiof.  Aiterius,  Urta. 
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^  is  watered,  like  Paradise,  by  ftnir  rivers,  that 
is,  by  four  Gospels.*'  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles is  also  frequently  quoted  by  Cyprian  un« 
der  that  name,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
**'  Divine  Seriptures."  In  his  various  writings 
are  such  constant  and  copious  citations  of 
Scripture,  as  to  place  this  part  of  the  testimo- 
ny beyond  controversy;  Nor  is  there,  in  the 
works  of  this  eminent  African  bishop,  one  quo* 
tation  of  a  spurious  or  <  apocryphal  Christian 
writing. 

XV.  FaMRng  over  a  crowd*  of  writers  fol- 
lowing  Cyprian  at  diilerent  distances,  but  all 
within  forty  years  of  Ms  time  ;  and  who  all, 
in  the  imperfect  remains  of  theiir  works,  either 
dte  the  historical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  profound 
respect ;  I  single  out  Victorin,  bishop  of  Pet- 
taw  in  Germany,  merely  on  account  of  the  re- 
BM»teness  of  his  dtuation  from  that  of  Origen 
and  Cyprian,  who  were  Africans;  by  which  cir- 
comstance  his  testimony,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  theirs,  proves  that  the  Scripture  histories, 
and  the  same  histories,  were  known  and  ze- 
oeived  from  one  side  of  the  Christian  world  to 
the  other.  This  bishopf  lived  about  the  year 
290  i  and  in  a  commentary  upon  this  text  of 
the  Revelatron,  ^  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  the 
second  was  Uke  a  calfl  the  third  like  a  man, 
and  the  fourth  like  a  nying  eagle,**  he  makes 
oat  that  by  the  four  creatures  are  intended 
the  fioor  Gospels ;  and  to  show  the  propriety 
if  the  symbols,  he  recites  the  subject  with 
wliich  eaidi  evangelist  opens  his  history.  The 
explication  is  fanciful,  but  the  testimony  po- 
sitive. He  also  expressly  dtes  the  Acts  cif  the 
Aposties. 

XVI.  Amobius  and  Lactantins,$  about  the 
year  300,  composed  formal  arguments  upon 
the  credibility  of  the  Christian  rdigion.  As 
these  argimients  were  addressed  to  Gentiles, 
the  authors  abstain  from  quoting  Christian 
books  ^  ttame  ;  one  of  them  giving  this  very 
reason  for  his  reserve ;  but  when  they  come  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  their  readers,  the 
outlines  of  Christ's  history,  it  is  apparent  that 
they  draw  their  aocoimts  from  our  Gospels, 
and  from  no  other  sources ;  for  these  state- 
ments exhibit  a  summary  of  almost  every  thing 
which  is  related  of  Christ's  actions  and  mira- 
cles by  the  four  evangelists.  Amobius  viAdi- 
cates,  without  mentioning  their  names,  the 
credit  of  these  historians ;  observing,  that  they 
were  eye-witnes-ses  of  the  facts  which  they  rs* 
kite,  and  that  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of 
composition  was  ratiier  a  ooniinnation  of  their 
testimony,  than  an  objection  to  it.  I^actantiua 
lUso  ai^fues  in  defence  of  the  religion,  from 
the  consistency,  simplicity,  disinterestedness^ 
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«nd  tuflbringi  of  the  Chxisdan  Mftoriaiifl, 
numning  by  thpt  tenn  our  ovaogelistB. 

XVII.  We  doie  the  series  of  testmumies 
with  that  of  £iisekius,*  bishop  of  Csssiurefs 
who  flourished  in  the  yeer  316,  cnntemponry 
with,  or  posterior  only  by  fifteen  years  to,  the 
two  authors  hMt  cited.  This  TcJuimiious  writer, 
and  most  diligent  ooUector  of  the  writings  of 
others,  beside  a  variety  of  large  works,  oono. 
\  posed  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  Christianity 
from  its  origin  to  his  own  timei   His  tesdmo* 
ny  to  the  Soiptures  ia  the.  testimony  of  a  man 
much  conversant  in  the  works  of  Chrirtian 
authors,  written  during  the  first  three  oentu- 
'.  ries  of  its  asra,  and  who  had  read  many  whidx 
are  now  lost.   In  a  passage  of  his  JBvangelioa] 
Demonstration,  Eusebius  remarks,  with  great 
nicety,  the  delicacy  of  two  of  the  evangelists, 
in  their  manner  of  noticing  any  circamstance 
which  regarded  themselves ;  and  of  Mark,  as 
writing  under  t^eter^s  direction,  in  the  circum- 
stances which  regarded  him.   The  iUuttration 
of  this  remark  leads  him  to  bring  together  long 
quotations  from  each  of  the  evangelists  (  and 
,  the  whole  passage  is  a  proof,  that  £uaehiiie, 
and  the  Christians  of  those  days,  not  only  sepHi 
the  Gospels,  hut  studied  them  with  attentiim 
and  exactness.    In  a  passage  of  his  Eoolesias- 
tical  Historjr,  he  treats,  in  form,  and  at  large, 
of  the  occasions  of  writing  the  four  Ck)speb, 
and  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 
The  title  of  the  chapter  is,  f  ^  Of  the  Order  of 
the  Oospelii  ;*'  and  it  begins  thus :  ^^  I^et  us 
observe  the  writings  of  this  apostle  John, 
which  are  not  contradicted  by  any :  and,  first 
of  all,  must  be  mentioned,  as  acknowled^^  by 
all,  the  Gospel  according  to  him,  well  known 
to  all  the  churches  under  heaven ;  and  that  it 
has  been  justlyplaoed  by  the  ancients  the  fourth 
in  order,  and  after  the  other  three,  may  be 
madeevident  in  this  manner.**— JIusebius  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  John  wrote  the  kst  of 
the  four,  and  that  his  Gospel  was  intended  to 
snpply  the  omissions  of  the  others ;  espedaliy 
in  the  part  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  which  took 
l^ace  before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the 
Baptist.    He  observei,  ^*  that  the  apostles  of 
Christ  were  not  studious  of  the  ornaments  of 
oompmition,  nor  indeed  forward  to  write  at 
an,  being  whoUyoccupied  with  their  ministry.' 

This  learned  author  makes  no  use  at  all  of 
Christian  writings,  forged  with  the  names  of 
Christ's  apostles,  or  their  companions. 

We  dose  this  branch  of  our  evidence  here, 
because,  afiar  ^usebiua,  there  is  no  room  for 
any  question  upon  the  subject ;  the  works  of 
Christian  writers  being  as  full  of  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  references  to  Scripture,  as  the  dis- 
courses of  modern  divines.  Future  testimo- 
nies to  the  books  of  Scripture  could  only  prove 
that  they  sever  kwt  their  character  er  autho- 
rity. 

•  tardner^  toL  tUL  p.  881  I 


SECTION  IL 

When  the  Scnpturet  are  gitoied,  er  aOuded  to, 
ihey  are  gwiiedieiihpeeuUar  reqteeiy  ae  beoke 
Bui  generis;  aeponemng  an  auOyonig ufhidk 
belonged  to  no  other  books,  and  ae  oandumoe 
in  aU  quetHont  and  oonimeernee  amanati 
ChritOant. 

BfisiOfi  the  general  strain  of  reference  and 
quotation,  whidi  uniformly  and  strongly  in- 
dicates this  distinction,  the  following  may  be 
regarded  as  specific  testimonies : 

I.  Theophilus,*  bishop  of  Antiodi,  the  sixth 
In  succession  from  the  apostles,  and  who  flour- 
ished little  more  than  a  century  after  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  havii^ 
occasion  to  quote  one  of  our  Go^els,  writes 
thus:  •«  These  things  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach 
us,  and  all  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
among  whom  John  says,  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  Ood."— 
Again  !  «*  Concerning  the  righteousness  which 
the  Uiw  teaches,  the  like  things  axe  to  be  found 
in  the  Propheu  and  theGoipetf,  because  that 
all,  beinff  inspired,  spoke  by  one  and  the  nme 
Spirit  of  God.*  f  No.  words  can  testify  more 
strongly  than  these  do,  the  high  and  peculiar 
respect  in  which  these  books  were  holdea. 

II.  A  writer  against  Artemon^:  who  may 
be  supposed  to  come  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  years  after  the  puUication  of  the 
Scripture,  in  a  passage  quoted  bj  Eusebiua, 
uses  these  expressions :  ^'  PosnUy  what  they 
(our  adversaries)  say,  might  have  been  cradif^ 
ed,  ifjlr$t  qfaffthe  Divine  Scriptures  did  not 
omtradict  tiiem ;  and  then  the  writings  of  cer- 
tain bfethren  more  ancient  than  the  times  of 
Victor.^  The  brethren  mentioned  by  naoM^ 
are  Justin,  Itf  Otiades,  Tatiim,  Clemenc,  Ire. 
nnus,  MeliCO,  with  a  general  appeal  to  many 
more  not  named.  This  passage  proves,  first, 
that  there  was  at  that  time  a  collection  called 
DMne  Scripturetf  secondly,  that  these  Scrij^ 
tures  were  esteemed  of  higher  authority  than 
the  writings  of  the  most  wAj  and  cdehrated 
Christians. 

III.  In  a  piece  ascribed  to  Hippolytusjg  who 
lived  near  the  same  time,  the  author  professes, 
in  giving  his  correspondent  instruction  in  the 
things  about  which  he  inquires,  *^  to  draw  oat 
of  the  Mcred  founUdny  and  to  set  before  hiaa 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  what  may  aflTQi^ 
him  satisfaction.**  He  then  quotes  immedialidy 
Paul  Is  epistles  to  Timothy,  and  afterwaida 
many  books  of  the  New  Testament.  THis  pre- 
face to  the  quotations  carries  m  it  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  Scriptures  and  otibec 
books. 
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IV.  ^  Omr  MwrrioM  ind  iiaooimei,' 
Origen,*  **  are  unmnthy  of  credit  i  we  muit 
meehre  the  Sariptm^B  u  witiuina.**    After 


treMing  ef  the  duty  of  pmyer,  1m  proceeds  with 
)us  ei^gUMWBt  thus  t  '^  What  we  hare  said, 
may  be  proved  fnnn  the  Divine  Scriptures.'* 
In  his  books  agsinst  CeUos,  we  find  ^is  pas- 
sage :  **  That  <mt  retigion  teaches  ns  to  seek 
■ficr  wisdom,  shall  boshown,  both  oat  of  the 
ancient  Jewidi  Scriptofea,  which  we  also  use^ 
and  oat  of  those  written  slnoe  Jesus,  which 
are  believed  in  the  chaiches  to  be  divine.** 
These  OKpresebns  afford  abundant  evidence  of 
the  peoiliar  and  ezdnsiva  authority  wfaioh  the 
Scriptures  possessed* 

V.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,t  whose  age 
Jtes  dose  to  that  of  Origen,  earacetly  exhorts 
Chrsrttan  tcacfaen,  in  lUl  doobtful  cases,  '*  to 
go  bade  totheybwiANn  ;  and  if  the  troth  has 
in  any  case  ben  shaken,  to  resnr  to  the  Oos* 
pds  and  apostsUe  writiii^** — ^  The  preoepts 
of  the  Gospel,*'  says  he  in  another  place,  *^  aie 
nothing  lesi  than  snthoritative  divine  lessons, 
the  foondatioDa  ef  ear  hopc^  the  supports  of 
oar  ftthh,  ^  guides  of  our  way,  tfie  safegoards 
ef  oar  eoune  to  heaven." 

y I.  Novains,^  a  Soman,  eoatainpanay  with 
Cyprian,  appeals  to  the  Scriptorsa,  as  the  au- 
iSibAtf  by  which  all  errors  were  to  be  repcHed. 
ind  deputes  decided^  ^  That  Christ  is  not 
only  man,  but  Ood  also,  is  proved  by  the  i 
end  authority  of  the  Difrine  Writings.**. 
*  The  Divine  Soriptuie  easily  detects  and  con- 
fetes  the  fhwds  of  hesetics.'*-.''  it  is  not  by 
die  feolt  of  the  heavenly  Scriptutes,  which 
■ever  deceive.'*  Stranger  assertions  than 
these  eoold  not  be  used. 

VIL  At  the  distanee  of  twenty  years  from 
the  writer  last  oUed,  AiiatoUkis,^  a  learned 
Alexandrian,  sad  bishop  of  liSDdioea,  speaking 
ef  the  rule  lor  keeping  £stoter,  a  ^estion  at 
that  day  agitated  with  mndi  earnestness,  says 
of  Ihoee  whom  he  oppoeed,  ^  They  can  by  no 
means  prove  their  point  by  the  antihority  of 
the  Divine  Scriptme." 

VIIL  The  Arians,  who  sprung  up  about 
fifty  years  after  this,  argned  strenuously  against 
the  use  of  the  words  caasidistantial,  and  es- 
sence, and  like  phrases ;  *^  beoame  ihey  were 
mot  in  S!i:ripluv«."D  And  in  the  same  strain 
one  of  their  advocates  opens  a  conference  with 
Augustine,  after  the  foilowxng  manner :  "•  If 
yea  say  what  is  reasonable,  I  must  submit.  If 
yoa  aHege  my  thing  from  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tusee,  wUdiaze  common  to  both,  I  must  hear. 
But  onscriptUral  expressions  (qua  extra  Scrip. 
tBfam  saat)  deserve  no  regard." 

Athaimsms,  the  l^reat  antagonist  of  Arian- 
IsDi,  after  having  enumerated  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  adds,  ^'  These  are 
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the  fountain  of  salvation,  that  he  who  thirsts 
may  be  satisfied  with  th^  okadss  aantained  in 
m.  In  these  alone  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion is  proclaimed.  Let  no  man  add  to  them, 
or  take  any  thing  from  them.*** 

IX.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,*!*  who  wrote 
about  twenty  years  after  the  appearsnoe  of 
Arianism,  uses  these  remarkaUe  words  t-^ 
**  Concerning  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of 
faith,  not  the  least  article  ought  to  be  deliver- 
ed without  the  Divine  Scriptures."  We  are 
assured  that  Cyril*s  Scriptures  were  the  same 
sa  oars,  for  he  has  left  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  indttded  under  that  name. 

X.  Spiphanius,  %  twenty  years  after  Cyril, 
challeBges  the  Arians,  and  the  followers  of 
Origen,  '^  to  produce  any  passage  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  favouring  the&r  seati* 


XI.  Pcebadius,  a  GaUie  bishop,  who  lived 
about  thirty  years  after  the  council  ctf  Nice, 

tifies,  that  ^'  the  bishops  of  that  ooondl 
first  consulted  the  sacred  tolumes,  and  theA 
declared  their  faith.**g 

XII.  Basil,  bishop  of  CaBsarea,  in  Cappa« 
doda,  contemporary  with  Epiphanius,  says, 
^'  that  hearers  instructed  in  the  Scriptures 
ought  to  examine  what  is  said  by  their  teach- 
ers, and  to  embraee  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
Soriptuies,  and  to  reject  what  is  otherwiAi'*Q 

XIII.  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  a  cdebrated 
writer  of  die  same  tixliee,  bears  this  condusire 
testimony  to  the  proposition  which  forms  the 
subjest  of  our  present  chapter  t  ^'  The  truth 
written  in  the  .Sacred  Vdume  of  the  Cospel, 
is  a  perfeot  rule.  Nothing  can  be  taken  frsm 
it  nor  added  to  it,  without  great  guilt."^ 

XIV.  If  we  add  Jerome  to  these,  it  is  only 
for  the  evidence  which  he  affords  of  the  judg« 
meiit  ef  preceding  ages.  Jerome  observes,  con- 
ceming  the  quotations  of  ohomrI  Christian 
writers,  that  is,  of  writers  who  were  imeietU 
in  the  year  400,  that  they  made  a  distinction 
between  books ;  some  they  quoted  as  of  au* 
thority,  and  others  not :  whidi  observation  tp» 
lates  to  the  books  of  Sripture,  compared  with 
other  writings,  apocryphal  or  heathen.** 


SECTION  IIL 

The  SeHptumt  vMte  in  verf  emrtff  Hmee  eeU 
Udeimioeniiethutvohime, 

Ignatius,  who  was  bishop  of  Antiooh  within 
forty  years  after  the  Ascension,  and  who  had 
lived  and  convened  with  the  apostles,  speaks 
of  the  Oospd  and  of  the  apostles  in  terms  which 
render  it  very  probable  that  be  meant  by  th* 
Gospd,  the  book  or  volume  of  the  Oo^ds,  ahd 
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by  the  ApostltA,  the  book  or  Toliime  of  their 
Epistlei.  Uis  words  in  one  place  are,*  ^  Flee- 
xng  to  the  Gospel  as  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to 
the  apostles  as  the  presbytery  of  the  church ;" 
that  is,  as  Le  Clerc  interprets  them,  ^^  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  will  of  Qod,  he  fled  to 
the  Gospels,  which  he  believed  no  less  than  if 
Christ  in  the  flesh  had  been  speaking  to  him ; 
and  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  whom  he 
esteemed  as  the  presbytery  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church.**  It  must  be  obsenred,  that  about 
eighty  years  after  this,  we  have  direct  proof, 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,'f 
that  these  two  names,  ^'  Gospel,**  and  ^*-  Apos- 
ties,'*  were  the  names  by  which  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  division  of  these 
writings,  were  usually  expressed* 

Another  passage  from  Ignatius  is  the  follow- 
ing : — ^^  But  the  Gospel  has  somewhat  in  it 
more  esccellent,  the  appearance  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  his  passion  and  resurrection.**^; 

And  a  third  :  ^  Ye  ought  to  hearken  to  the 
Prophets,  but  especially  to  the  Gospel,  in  which 
the  passion  has  been  manifested  to  us,  and  the 
resurrection  perfected.*'  In  this  last  passage, 
the  Prophets  and  the  Gospel  are  put  in  con- 
junction i  and  as  Ignatius  undoubtedly  meant 
by  the  Propheu  a  collection  of  writings,  it  is 
probable  that  he  meant  the  same  by  the  Gos- 
pel^e  two  terms  standing  in  evident  panU- 
lelism  with  each  other. 

This  interpreution  of  the  word  *^  Gospel,'* 
in  the  passages  above  quoted  from  Ignatius,  is 
confirmed  by  a  piece  of  nearly  equal  antiquity, 
the  reUtion  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  by 
the  church  of  Smyrna.  ^^  All  things,*'  say 
they,  '*  that  went  before,  were  done,  that  the 
Lord  might  show  us  a  martyrdom  according 
CO  the  Gospel,  for  he  expected  to  be  delivenM 
up  as  the  Lord  also  did. '*§  And  in  another 
phkce,  ^^  We  do  not  commend  those  who  offer 
thevnselves,  forasmuch  as  the  Gospel  teaches  us 
no  such  thing.**!)  In  both  these  places,  what 
is  called  the  Gctpels^  seems  to  be  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  doctrine. 

If  this  be  the  true  sense  of  the  passages,  they 
are  not  only  evidences  of  our  proposition,  but 
strong  and  very  ancient  proofs  of  the  higlx  es- 
teem in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  were  holden. 

II.  Eusebius  relates,  that  Quadratus  and 
some  others,  who  were  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  travelling  abroad  to  preach 
Christ,  carried  the  Gospels  with  them,  and  de- 
livered tliem  to  their  converts.  The  words  of 
£usebius  are :  ^*  Then  travelling  abroad,  they 
performed  the  woric  of  evangelists,  being  am- 
Utious  to  preach  Christ,  and  delioer  the  Serip* 
iun  of  the  divine  GotpeU:*^  Eusebius  had  be^ 
fiire  him  the  writings  both  of  Quadratus  him- 
self, and  of  many  others  of  that  age,  which 
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are  now  lost.  It  is  iwisuiiable,  dMrefiore,  to 
believe,  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  hia  as- 
sertion. What  is  thus  recorded  of  the  Ooa- 
pels,  took  phu»  within  sixty,  or,  at  the  moat, 
seventy  years  after  they  were  pubUshed :  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  must,  before  this  time 
(and,  it  is  probable,  long  before  this  time,) 
have  been  in  general  use,  and  in  high  esteem 
in  the  churches  planted  by  the  apostlea,  inas- 
much as  the^  were  now,  we  find,  collected  in- 
to a  volume ;  and  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  apostles,  they  who  preached  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  those  who  had  not  already  heard  it, 
carried  the  vofaime  with  them,  and  deUvered 
it  to  their  converts. 

III.  IrensBos,  in  the  year  I789*  puts  the 
evangelic  and  apostoHc  writings  in  connexion 
with  the  Law  and  the  Propbeti,  manifestly 
intending  by  the  one  a  code  or  collection  cif 
Christian  sacred  writings,  as  the  other  ex|»res- 
sed  the  code  or  collection  of  Jewish  sacred  writ- 
ings.   And, 

IV.  Melito,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Sardis, 
writing  to  one  Onesimus,  tells  his  oorrespon- 
dent,f  that  he  had  procured  an  accurate  ac 
countof  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
occurrence,  in  this  passage,  of  the  term  Old 
Testament,  has  been  brought  to  prove^  and  it 
certainly  does  prove,  that  there  was  then  a  vo* 
lume  or  collection  of  writings  called  the  Nem 
Testament. 

V.  In  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
about  fifteen  years  after  the  last-quoted  testi- 
mony, it  is  apparent  that  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  divided  into  two  parts,  under  the 
general  titles  of  the  Goqiris  and  Apoatks  ;  and 
that  both  these  were  regarded  as  of  the  high* 
est  authority.  One,  out  of  many  egressions 
of  Clement,  alluding  to  this  distribution,  is  the 
following  ]— '^  There  is  a  consent  and  harmo- 
ny between  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the 
Apostles  and  the  Gospd.**^ 

VI.  The  same  division,  *'  Prophets,  Gos. 
pels,  and  Apostles,'*  appears  in  TertuUian,§ 
the  contemporary  of  Clement.  The  coUection 
of  the  Gospels  is  likewise  called  by  this  writer 
the  ^^ Evangelic  Instrument;** II  tne whole  ve- 
lume,  the  '^  New  Testament ;"  and  the  two 
parts,  the  ''*■  Gospels  and  Apostles.**^ 

VII.  From  many  writers  also  of  the  third 
century,  and  espeoally  from  Cyprian,  who  li- 
ved in  the  middle  of  it,  it  is  collected  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  divided  into  two 
codes,  or  volumes,  one  called  the  *•*•  Gospels  or 
Scriptures  of  the  Lord,**  the  other,the  '^  Apos- 
tles, or  Epistles  of  the  Apostles.'*** 

VIII.  Euseliius,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
takes  some  pains  to  show,  that  the  Gospd  of 
Saint  John  had  been  justly  placed  by  die  an- 
cients ^  the  fourth  in  order,  and  after  the  other 
three.*'^ f   These  are  the  terms  of  his  proposi- 
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tfisn  I  and  ths  tery  intvodaedon  of  such  an  ar. 
KuaflDt  ftorm  inoontestably,  that  the  four 
Oospeb  had  been  collected  into  a  volume,  to 
tha  esdution  of  every  other ;  that  their  oi^er 
in  the  Tohune  had  been  adjusted  with  much 
oooaidefation ;  and  that  this  had  been  done  by 
thoee  who  were  called  andents  fai  the  time  of 
Biuefaiui. 

In  the  Diodetianpenecution,  in  the  yearSOS, 
the  Scriptures  were  sought  out  and  burnt  :* 
many  tuffered  death  rather  than  deliver  them 
up ;  and  those  who  betrayed  them  to  the  per. 
aecuton,  were  accounted  as  lapsed  and  apos- 
tate. On  the  other  hand,  Gonstantine,  after 
his  conversion,  gave  directions  for  multiplying 
copieii  of  the  Divine  Orsdes,  and  for  magnifi. 
oently  adorning  them  at  the  expense  of  the  ira. 
'  1  treasury.f  What  theChristians  of  that 


restament  whidi  we  now  lead. 


SECTION  IV. 

Our  preteni  Sacred  WnHngt  were  toon  disHtu. 
puished  iy  apprepHate  namet  and  titlet  of 
TttpecL 

Pdyoffp.  ^I  trust  that  ye  are  wdlezer- 
ciaed  in  the  Bolp  Scriptaree  ;.-as  in  these 
Scriptures  it  is  said,  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not, 
and  let  net  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath.**^ 
This  passage  is  extremdy  important ;  because 
oves  thai 


it  proves  that,  hi  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who 
had  Hved  with  the  apostles,  there  were  Chris- 
tian  writings  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
**Holy8criptUTes,"or AwrwfWritings.  More- 
over,  the  text  quoted  by  Polyoarp  is  a  text 
found  in  the  collection  at  this  day.  What  al- 
ao  the  same  Polycarp  hath  elsewhere  quoted 
in  the  same  manner,  may  be  considered  as 
proved  to  belong  to  the  collection  ;  and  this 
comprehends  Saint  Mauhew's,  and,  probably, 
Samt  Luke's  Oospd,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
ten  epistles  of  Paul,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter, 
and  the  First  of  John.  §  In  another  place, 
Polycarp  has  these  words :  **•  Whoever  per- 
verta  the  Oraekt  qfihe  Lordto  his  own  lusts, 
and  says  there  is   neither  resurrection  nor 

judgment,  he  is  the  first  bom  of  Satan.**|| It 

does  not  appear  what  else  Polycarp  oould  mean 
hy  the  M  Orades  of  the  Lord,**  but  those  same 
•♦Holy  Scriptures,**  or  Sacred  Writings,  of 
wfakh  he  had  spoken  before. 

II.  Justin  Martyr,  whose  apology  was  writ- 
ten about  thirty  years  after  Pdycarp*s  epistle, 
eipnaslr  dtes  some  of  our  present  histories 
under  the  title  of  Oospei.,  and  that  not  as  a 
name  by  Um  first  ascribed  to  them,  but  as  the 
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name  by  whldi  they  were  generally  known  in 
his  time.  His  woids  are  these  : — *'*  For  the 
apostles  in  the  memoirs  composed  by  them, 
which  are  called  Gospeity  have  thus  ddivered 
it,  that  Jesus  commanded  them  to  take  bread, 
and  rive  thanks.***  There  exists  no  doubt, 
but  Uiat,  by  the  memoirs  above  mentioned, 
Justin  meant  our  present  historical  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  throughout  his  works,  he  quotes 
these,  and  no  others. 

III.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  who  came 
thirty  years  after  Justin,  in  a  passage  presenr. 
ed  in  Eusebius,  (for  his  works  are  lost,)  speaks 
of  **  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord."f 

IV.  And  at  the  same  time,  or  very  nearly 
so,  by  Irensus,  bishop  of  Lvons  in  France,^ 
they  are  called  "  Divine  Scriptures,**—**  Di- 
vine Orades,"— *«  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,"— 
"  Evangelfc  and  Apostolic  Writings.*'!  The 
quotations  of  Irenvus  prove  dendedly,  that 
our  present  Gospels,  and  these  alone,  together 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  the  his- 
torical books  comprehended  by  him  under  these 
appdlations. 

V.  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  isquoted  byThe- 
ophilns,  bishop  of  Antioch,  contemporary  with 
Irenspus,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Evangelic 
Voice  ;**||  and  the  copious  works  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  published  within  fifteen  jrean 
of  the  same  time,  ascribe  to  the  books  of  tho 
New  Testament  the  various  titles  of  **  Sacred 
Books,**— «*  Divine  Scriptures,**— **  Divinely 
inspired  Scriptures,*' — ^*  Scriptures  of  Uie 
Lord,*' — **  the  true  Evangelical  Canon.'*^ 

VI.  Tertuliian,  who  joins  on  with  Clement, 
beside  adopting  most  of  the  names  and  epi- 
thets above  noticed,  calls  the  Gospels  **  our 
Digesta,**  in  allusion,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
aome  oolleetian  of  Roman  laws  then  extent.** 

VII.  By  Origen,  who  came  thirty  years  af- 
ter TertuUlan,  the  same,  and  other  no  leu 
strong  tltlea,  are  appHed  to  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tores  I  and,  in  addition  thereunto,  this  writer 
frequently  speaks  of  the  **  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament,**—«*  the  Andent  and  NewScriptures,** 
— **  the  Andent  and  New  Onides.'*tt 

VIIL  In  Cyprian,  who  was  not  twenty 
years  later,  they  are  *'  Bodes  of  the  Spirit,** 
— ^**Dlrine  Fountkuna,**- *^  Fountains  of  the 
Divine  Fulness."^:^ 

The  expressions  we  have  thus  quoted,  are 
eridenoes  of  high  and  peculiar  respect.  They 
all  occur  within  two  centuries  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  books.  Some  of  them  commence 
with  the  companions  of  the  apostles  ;  and  they 
inerense  in  number  and  variety,  through  a  se- 
ries of  writers  touching  upon  one  another,  and 
deduced  from  the  first  age  of  the  rdigion. 
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SECTION  V 

Our  Scriptures  werepuUicfy  read  and sjrpomtnL 
ed  in  the  reiigiom  tusemlditt  qf  ike  e«Wy 
ChrisliaTis, 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  in  the  year  14<>, 
which  was  seventy  or  eighty  yeui  after  lome, 
and  less,  probably,  after  others  of  the  Gos- 
pels were  published,  giving,  in  his  first  apolo- 
gy, an  account,  to  the  emperor,  of  the  Christ- 
ian worship,  has  this  remarkable  passage : 

*^  The  Memohrt  qf  the  JpoMtlet,  or  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  Prophets,  are  read  according  as  the 
time  allows :  and,  when  the  reader  has  ended, 
the  president  makes  a  discourse,  exhorting  to 
the  imitation  of  so  excellent  things.''* 

A  few  short  observations  will  show  the  va- 
lue of  this  testimony. 

1.  The  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,'*  Jua- 
tin  in  another  place  expressly  tells  us,  are  «^nt 
aro  called  **  Gospels  :**  and  that  they  were  the 
Gospds  which  we  now  nse,b  made  certain  by 
Justin's  numerous  quotations  of  lAem,  and  hb 
silence  about  any  others. 

2.  Justin  describes  the  general  nsi^  of  the 
Christian  church. 

3.  Justin  does  not  speak  of  jt  as  recent  or 
newly  instituted,  but  in  the  temui  in  w^A. 
men  speak  of  established  customs. 

IL  Tertullian,  who  followed  Justin  at  the 
disuiice  of  about  fifty  years,  in  his  aooooni  of 
the  religious  assemblies  of  Christians  aa  they 
were  conducted  in  his  time,  says,  ^*  We  oome 
together  to  recollect  the  Divine  Scripturaat 
we  nourish  our  faith,  raise  our  hope,  eonfinn 
our  trust,  by  the  Sacred  Word."t 

III.  Eusebius  records  of  Origen,  and  dtea 
for  his  authority  the  letters  of  bUhopaoonte 
porary  with  Origen,  that,  when  he  went  into 
Palestine  about  the  year  816,  which  was  only 
sixteen  years  after  the  date  of  Tertullian*s  tes- 
timony, he  was  desired  by  the  bishops  of  that 
country  to  discourse  and  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures  publicly  in  the  church,  though  he  was 
not  yet  ordained  a  presbyter.^  This  ai^odote 
recognises  the  usage,  not  only  of  reading,  but 
of  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and  both  as 
lubsisting  in  full  force.  Origen  also  himself 
bears  witness  to  the  same  practice  t  *•*'  This,'* 
says  he,  '^  we  do,  when  the  Scriptures  are  rsad 
in  the  church,  and  when  the  discourse  for  et«. 
plication  is  delivered  to  the  people.**^  And, 
what  is  a  still  moro  ample  testimony,  many 
homilies  of  his  upon  tiie  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  delivered  by  him  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  chuich,  are  still  extant 

IV.  Cyprian,  whose  age  was  not  twenty 
years  lower  than  that  of  Mgen,  gives  his  peo- 
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pie  an  account  of  having  ewkiiiM  twa  per« 
sons,  who  were  before  wftsssera,  to  ke  lead- 
ers; and  what  they  were  to  used,  appenn  by 
the  reason  which  he  gives  for  his  dunce :  ^  No- 
thing,'* says  Cyprian,  ^^  can  be  more  fit,  thvi 
that  he,  who  has  miKle  a  giorioua  confeisiun  of 
the  liord,  should  read  puMidy  in  the  dntnJi  i 
that  he  who  has  shewn  himself  wilUng  to  die 
a  martyr,  should  read  the  Ooepeiqf  Ckriei,  by 
which  martyrs  are  made.**  * 

V.  Intimations  of  the  same  custom  nmy  be 
traced  in  a  great  npnber  of  writers  in  the  be- 
ginning SEai  throughout  the  whole  of  die 
fourth  century.  Of  these  testimonies  I  will 
only  use  one,  as  being,  of  itself^  expreea  and 
full.  Augustine,  who  appeared  near  the  oon- 
dusion  of  the  oentmy,  ^splays  the  benefit  of 
the  Christian  rdigidn  on  this  veryaeooont,  the 
public  readin^df  thto  Seriptunes  in  te  cfanrdieB, 
'^  where,**  says  he^  ^«  is  a  oonfineooeeif  afl  eorta 
of  people  of  both  aesBst  and  when  they  hear 
how  they  ought  to  live  >*«n  in  due  wofid,  diat 
they  may  deserve  to  live  happily  and  ctenially 
in  another.*^  And  this  custom  he  dedares  to 
bennivereal:  **  The  canonical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture bdng  read  every  where,  the  miracUs 
therdn  recorded  are  well  known  to  all  peo- 

pla.*M- 

It  does  not  appear  dial  any  boolca,  other 
than  onr  present  Scriptures,  were  dioa  pub- 
lidy  read,  except  that  the  epistie  of  Clement 
was  read  in  the  drarch  of  Oorintk,  to  wfaidi 
it  had  been  addressed,  and  In  some  otherst 
and  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hcnahs  was  rend  in 
many  churdies*  Nor  does  it  subtract  touch 
from  the  value  of  the  Megumebt,  that  these 
two  writings  partiy  dome  within  it,  becanse 
we  allow  them  to  be  the  gemdne  writings  ef 
apostolical  men.  There  is  not  the  least  evi. 
denoe,  dial  any  other  Gospd,  dian  the  four 
which  we  reodve,  was  esnr  admitted  to  dris 
distinction. 


SECTION  VL 

Commentariee  were  aneitnilif  tervlien  tipon  tk» 
Seripturet ;  harmcetiee  formed  emi  qf  them  f 
different  oopiee  earqfidlf^  ceOnted;  and  esr- 
sions  made  qfthem  inio  d^kreni  laa^aagee. 

No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  eeteem 
in  whkh  these  books  were  holden  by  die  an- 
dent  Christians,  or  of  the  sente  then  enter- 
tained  of  their  value  and  importances,  then  the 
industry  bestowed  upon  them.  And  it  ongiht 
to  be  observed,  that  the  value  end  importalice 
of  these  books  condsted  cntirdy  In  their  ge. 
nuineness  and  truth.  There  was  noditng  in 
them«  as  works  of  taste^  or  as  cumyodtiens, 
which  could  have  induced  any  on^  to  have  . 
^written  a  note  upon  them.  Moreover  it  shuwv 
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Aftt  they  were  even  Am  otmridflrad  m 
books.  Men  do  not  write  commeBts  npon 
publiGatkms  o£  their  own  timet:  thenfoce 
die  tettimonieB  dted  under  thle  heed,  afford 
an  evidence  wliieli  oerriee  up  the  evangelio 
writings  nnid&  beyond  the  age  of  the  teMi- 
moniee  theoMdvea,  and  to  that  of  their  leyt 
edauthon. 

L  Tatiaa,  a  follower  of  Juetinllartyr,  and 
who  doniished  abeat  the  year  17<^  eompeeed 
a  hannony,  or  coUation  of  die  Ooeyek,  which 
he  called  DiolnMNiois  Of  the foer.^  Thetitle, 
aa  weU  ae  the  woric,  b  remarkable ;  because 
it  ahowi  that  thmi,  as  now,  there  were  four, 
and  only  four,  Oospels  in  general  use  with 
Christians.  And  this  was  little  more  than  a 
hundred  yean  after  the  pobUcation  of  some  of 


It  affords  alio  aa  faistanee  of  the  leal  of  Chris- 
tians for  those  writings  and  of  their  lolidtude 


And,  above  both  these,  Origen,  who  wrote 
oommentaiies,  or  homilies,  npon  aaost  of  the 
books  indnded  in  the  New  Testement,  and  up- 
on no  ether  books  but  these.  In  particuUur, 
he  wrote  npon  Saint  John's  Gospel,  very  large« 
ly  npen  Saint  Mstthew's,  and  oommentaries 
or  honniieB,  npon  the  Aets  of  the  Apost]eB.t 

VUL  ^additkintethe8e,tlMthiid century 


II.  Pantsnus,  of  the  Aleaandrian  sehool, 
a  man  of  great  reimtatum  and  learning,  who 
came  twenty  years  after  Tatian,  wrote  many 
oammentaries  upon  the  Holy  Sriptures,  which, 
as  Jerome  testifies,  were  estaat  in  his  tfancf 

III.  Clement  of  Aleiandiia  wrote  diofft  ex* 
riicatimisof  many  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament^ 

ly.  TertoBian  appeals  firom  llie  antherity 
cf  a  later  vervon,  then  in  use,  to  liie  aathen- 
tiBOreek.§ 

V.  An  aoonymoos  author,  ^jneted  by  Sn- 
mMus,  and  who  appears  to  have  written  about 
the  year  212,  appenls  to  the  amient  copm  of 
the  8criptniei,in  leAitation  of  some  eornipt 
readings  alleged  by  the  followers  of  Aftenion.|| 

YL  The  same  Euaebius,  mentioning  by 
name  several  writers  of  the  dmrch  who  lived 
at  this  time,  and  oonceming  whom  he  says, 
**  There  stiH  remain  divers  monuments  of  the 
landaUe  industry  of  those  ancient  and  eode- 
aiastical  men**  (i  e.  of  Christian  writers  who 
were  considered  as  ancient  in  the  year  900,) 
adds,  ^  There  are,  besides,  treatises  of  many 
others,  whose  names  we  have  not  been  able 
to  leam,  orthodox  and  codeBiastical  men,  as 
the  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Scriptures 
given  by  eadi  of  them  dkow.**^ 

VII.  The  last  five  testimonies  may  be  refer. 
red  to  the  vear  200 ;  immediately  after  which, 
a  period  of  thirty  years  gives  us 

Julius  Africsnus,  who  wrote  an  epistle  up- 
on the  apparent  difference  in  the  geneakigies 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  he  endeavours 
to  reooaGOe  by  the  distinetien  of  natural  and 
legal  deaoent,  and  conducts  his  hypothesis  with 
great  Industry  through  the  whole  series  of  ge- 
nerations.** 

Ammonius,  a  learned  Alexandrian,  who 
composed,  as  Tatian  had  done,  a  harmony  of 
ihe  four  Gotpeh  ;  which  proves,  as  Tatian's 
.work  did,  that  there  were  four  Gospels,  and 
no  more,  at  this  time  in  use  in  the  cliurch. 


DionysiusefAkaandria,a  verykamed  man, 
who  oon^aied,  with  great  aocuraoy,  the  ac» 
counM  inihe  four  Ckwpelsof  thetime  of  Christ's 
resuweotion,  addhag  a  reflection  which  sliowed 
his  opinion  of  their  authority :  '^  Let  us  not 
think  that  the  evangelisti  disagree,  or  oontnu 
diet  eaeh  other,  although  there  be  some  smaU 
differenee ;  but  let  us  honesdy  and  £Euthful]y 
endeavour  to  reconcile  what  we  read.*'^ 

Viotorin,bishap  of  Pettaw,  in  Germany,  who 
wrote  oemmcnts  upon  Saint  Matthew's  Gos4 

M§ 

Lneian,  a  pieabyiBi  of  Antioch  ;  and  Hes)'- 
ohins,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  wlio  put  forth  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Tsstament. 

IX.  The  fourth  century  supplies  aeatalogne)| 
of  fourteen  writers,  who  expended  their  labours 
upon  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
whose  worics  or  names  are  oome  down  to  our 
times  {  amongst  which  number  it  may  be  sufr 
ficient,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  senti.> 
ments  and  studies  of  learned  Christians  of  that 
age,  to  notioe  the  foUowing  i 

Susebius,in  the  very  beghmingof  the  centu- 
ry, wrote  expressly  upon  the  discrepancies  ob- 
servable in  the  Cknpek,  and  likewise  a  treatise, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  what  things  are  relat- 
ed by  four,  what  by  three,  what  by  two,  and 
what  by  one  evangelist.^  This  author  also  tes- 
tifies what  is  cerudnly  a  material  piece  of  evi- 
denoe,  *^  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  had 
obtidned  sudi  an  esteem,  as  to  be  translated 
into  erory  language  both  of  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians, and  to  be  diligently  studied  by  alina- 
tioBS.*'**  This  testimony  was  given  about  the 
year  800 ;  how  kmg  b^orw  that  date  these 
tranahrtions  were  made,  does  not  i^tpear. 

Damasns,  bishop  of  Rome,  corresponded 
with  Saint  Jerome  upon  the  exposition  of  dif- 
ficult texts  of  Scripture ;  and,  in  a  letter  still 
remaining,  desires  Jerome  to  give  him  a  clear 
espknation  of  the  word  Hosanna,  found  in  the 
New  Teatamentt  **  he  (Damasns)  having  met 
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vith  very  difliBraat  intarfiretatloiis  of  it  in  iha 
Oreek  and  Latin  oommentaiict  of  Catholic  wri- 
ters which  he  had  read.***  This  last  clause 
shows  the  nnmber  and  variety  of  cnnnnenta- 
ries  then  extant. 

Orregory  of  Nyssen,  at  one  time,  appeals  to 
the  most  exact  copies  of  Stunt  Mark's  Oospd ; 
at  another  time,  compares  together,  and  pro* 
poses  to  reconcile,  the  seveiBl  acoounts  of  the 
Resurrection  given  by  the  four  JSvtmgeHtUi 
which  limitatbn  proves,  that  there  wera  no 
other  histories  of  Christ  deemed  authentic  be* 
side  these,  or  included  in  the  same  character 
with  these.  This  writer  ohservee,  acutely 
enough,  that  the  disposition  of  the  clothes  in 
the  sepuldire,  the  napkin  that  was  about  our 
8aviour*s  head,  not  lying  with  the  Unen  dothes, 
but  wrapped  together  in  a  phuse  by  itsdf,  did 
not  bespeak  the  terror  and  hurry  of  thieves, 
and  therefore  refutes  the  story  of  the  body  be- 
ing  8tolen.f 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  remarked  varimis 
readings  in  the  Latin  copies  of  the  New  Tea» 
tament,  and  appeals  to  the  original  Oreek  ; 

And  Jerome,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  put  fiCTth  an  edition  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament  in  Latin,. ooraectedt  at  least  as  to  the 
QoBpds,  by  Greek  copies,  **  and  those  {he 
says)  andent." 

Lastly,  Chrysostom,  it  is  well  known,  de- 
livered and  published  a  great  many  homilies,  or 
sermons,  upon  the  Gospels  and  the  AcU  of  the 
Apostles. 

It  is  needless  to  bring  down  this  article 
lower :  but  it  is  of  importance  to  add,  that 
there  is  no  example  of  Christian  writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  compoabg  oommenu  up- 
on any  other  books  than  those  which  are  lound 
in  the  New  Testament,  except  the  single  one 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  commenting  upon  a 
book  called  the  Revdation  of  Peter. 

Of  the  anoieni  vertumt  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  Syriac 
Syriac  was  the  language  of  Palestine  when 
Christianity  was  there  first  established.  And 
although  the  books  of  Scripture  were  written  in 
Oreek,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  extended  drcu- 
lation  than  within  the  precincts  of  Judea,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  soon  be  trans- 
lated into  the  vulgar  language  of  the  country 
where  the  religion  fint  previiled.  According- 
ly, a  Syriac  transhition  is  now  extant,  alJ 
along,  so  far  as  it  appears,  used  by  the  inha- 
bitanu  of  Spia,  bearing  many  internal  marks 
of  hig^  antiquity,  supported  in  its  pretensions 
by  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  East,  and  con- 
firmed  by  the  discovery  of  many  very  andent 
manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  It  is 
about  200  years  since  a  bishop  of  Antioch  sent 
a  copy  of  this  transUtion  into  Europe,  to  be 
printed  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  first  time 
that  the  translation  became  generally  known 
to  these  parts  of  the  world.     The  bishop  of 

• 
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Antioch's  Testament  was  Aiund  to  contain  aB 
our  books,  except  the  second  epistle  of  Peter, 
the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Reve- 
lation ;  which  books,  however,  have  since  been 
discovered  in  that  language  in  some  andent 
manuscripts  of  Europe.  But  in  this  ooUec- 
tioD,  no  other  book,  beside  what  is  in  oun, 
^ipears  ever  to  have  had  a  place.  And,  whidi 
is  very  worthy  of  observation,  the  text,  though 
preserved  in  a  remote  country,  and  without 
communication  with  ours,  differs  from  ours 
very  little,  and  in  nothing  that  is  important.  * 


SECTION  VII. 

Owr  Saipkum  were  received  by  aneUni  Chrb* 
Htuu  <{f  differeni  Sects  and  Pereuasioru,  by 
mmnyHereHee  as  weUas  CatKoSea^  amd  were 
veualfy  eppeaitd  to  by  bolh  sides  in  the  Con^ 
in  those  days. 


ThB  three  most  andent  topics  of  oontro- 
versy  amongst  Christians,  were,  the  authority 
of  the  Jewish  constitution,  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  the  nature  of  Christ.  Upon  the  first  of 
these  we  find,  in  very  early  times,  one  class  of 
heretics  rejecting  the  Old  Testament  entirdy; 
another  contending  for  the  obligation  of  its 
law,  in  all  itt  parts,  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  over  every  one  who  sought  acoepu 
anoe  with  God.  Upon  the  two  Utter  subjects, 
a  natural,  perhaps,  and  venial,  but  a  fruitless, 
eager,  anid  impatient  curiodty,  prompted  by 
the  phikisophy,  and  by  the  scholastic  habits  of 
the  age,  which  carried  men  much  into  bdd 
hypoUieses  and  conjectural  solutions,  raised, 
amongst  some  who  professed  Christianity,  very 
wild  and  unfounded  opinions.  I  think  there 
is  no  reason  to  Mieve  that  the  number  of  these 
bore  any  considerable  proportion'  to  the  body 
of  the  Christian  church ;  and  amidst  the  dis- 
putes which  such  opinions  necessarily  occasion- 
ed, it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  perceive,  what, 
in  a  vast  plundity  of  instances,  we  do  per- 
cdve,  all  sides  recurring  to  the  same  Soip- 
tures. 

•f  .1.  Basilides  lived  near  the  age  of  tlie  apes- 
ties,  about  the  year  120,  or,  perhaps,  sooner.^ 
He  rejected  the  Jewish  institution,  not  as  spu- 
rious,  but  as  proceeding  from  a  being  inferior 
to  the  true  God ;  and  in  other  respects  ad- 
vanced a  scheme  of  Theology  widdy  different 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  which,  as  it  gained  over  some 
disdplcs,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Christiaa 
writers  of  the  second  and  third  century.  la 
these  writings,  there  is  podtive  evidence  that 
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Btf!Hde!i  ivofired  the  Gospel  of  Mettheir; 
and  there  if  no  snffident  proof  that  he  reject- 
ed any  of  the  other  three :  on  the  oontnuy, 
it  appears  that  he  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
the  Ooepel,  so  oopioos  as  to  he  dirided  into  24 


II.  The  Valentinians  appeared  about  the 
same  time.f  Their  heresy  consisted  in  certain 
notions  concerning  angdic  natores,  which  can 
hardly  be  rendered  intelligible  to  a  modem 
reader.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  acquired 
as  much  importance  as  any  of  the  separatists 
of  that  early  age.  Of  this  sect,  Iremeus,  who 
wrote  A.  D.  172,  expressly  records  that  they 
endeaTOured  to  fetch  aiiguments  for  their  opi- 
nions fhnn  the  evangelic  and  apostolio  writ- 
ingii.^  Heradeon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  sect,  and  who  lived  probably  so  early  as 
the  year  125,  wrote  commentaries  upon  Luke 
and  John.§  Some  observations  also  of  his  upon 
Matthew  are  preserved  by  Origen.||  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doabt  that  he  received  the 
whole  New  Testament. 

III.  The  Carpocratians  were  also  an  eariy 
heresy,  little,  if  at  all,  later  than  the  two  pre- 
feding.f  Some  of  their  opinions  resembled 
what  we  at  this  day  mean  by  Sodnianism. 
With  respect  to  the  Scriptures,  they  are  specie 
fically  charged,  by  Irennas  and  by  fipiphanins, 
with  endeavouring  to  pervert  a  passage  in  Mat- 
thew, which  amounts  to  a  positive  proof  that 
they  received  that  Gospel.*^  Negatively,  they 
are  not  accused,  by  their  adversaries,  of  reject* 
inff  any  part  of  the  New  Testament 

IV.  The  Sethians,  A.  D.  1 60;  t+  the  Bf on. 
tanista,  A.  D.  1M$$ ;  the  Maroosians,  A.  D. 
ieO;§§  Hennogenes,  A.  D.  180;1)||  Prazias, 
A.  D.  190  ;f  %  Artemon,  A.  D.  200  ;  («) 
Theodotus,  A.  D  200 ;  all  induded  under  the 
denomination  of  heretics,  and  all  engaged  in 
oontroverries  with  Catholic  Christians,  receiv< 
ed  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 

V.  Tatian,  who  lived  In  the  year  172,  went 
into  many  extravagant  opinions,  was  the  fotin. 
der  of  a  sect  called  EncratStes,  and  was  deeply 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  Christians  of  that 
age ;  yet  Tatian  so  received  the  four  Gospels, 
as  to  compose  a  hannony  from  them. 

VL  From  a  writer,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  of 
about  the  year  200,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
who  at  that  time  contended  ibr  the  mere  hu- 
manity  of  Christ,  argued  from  the  Scriptures ; 
for  they  are  accused  by  this  writer  of  making 
alterations  in  their  cqrfes,  in  order  to  ftivour 
their  oplnions.(b) 

VII.  Origan's  sentiments  ezdted  great  con- 
troreniea,— the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  many  others,  condemning,  the  bi- 
ehopt  of  the  East  espousing  them ;  yet  there 
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is  not  the  smallest  question,  but  that  both  the 
advocates  and  adversaries  of  these  ophiiuns 
aduunriedged  the  same  authority  of  Scrip. 
tan.  In  his  time,  which  the  reader  wiU  re- 
member  waa  aboot  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  Scriptures  were  pubUehed,  many  dis- 
sensions subsisted  amongst  Christians,  with 
whi<^  they  were  repniaofaed  by  Celsus ;  yet 
Origen,  who  has  recorded  this  anraisation  wHh- 
oat  eontndieting  it,  neverthdesa  testifies,  that 
the  foor  Gospels  were  reodved  svilAsitf  diipifle; 
by  the  whole  dumh  of  God  under  heaven.* 

VIII.  Paul  of  Samosata,  about  thirty  years 
after  Origen,  so  distinguished  himielf  in  the 
controversy  conoeming  the  nature  of  Christ, 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  two  ooundls  or  synoila, 
assembled  at  Antiodi,  upon  hia  opinions.  Yet 
he  is  not  charged  by  his  adversaries  with  re- 
jecting any  book  of  the  New  Testament  On 
theoontrary,  Epiphaaina,  who  wrote  a  his^ 
toiry  of  heretics  a  hundred  yeari  afterwards, 
sayw,  that  Paol  endeavoured  to.  support  his 
doctrine  by  texts  of  Scriptorek  And  Vinoen- 
tins  Lirinensis,  A.  D.  434,  spesking  of  Paul 
and  other  hevedoa  of  the  same  age,  has  tiiese 
words  I  *'*'  Here,  pevhapa,  some  one  asay  ask, 
whether  heretici  also  urge  the  testimony  o{ 
Seripturew  They  ui^  it,  indeed,  ex]didtly 
and  vehemently  ;-for  yon  mayseetiiem  flying 
through  every  book  of  the  sacred  law.*'f 

IX.  A  eontroversy  at  the  same  time  exist- 
ed  with  the  Notftians  or  Qabellians,  who 
seem  to  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme 
from  that  of  Paul  of  Saroosata  and  his  fbUow. 

u  Yet  according  to  the  express  testimony 
of  Epiphanius,  SabdUus  reodved  aU  the  Scrip, 
turesi  And  with  both  sects  Cathdic  writers 
constantly  allege  the  Scriptures,  and  reply  to 
the  arguments  which  thdr  opponentt  drew 
from  particullir  tests. 

We  have  here^  Aerefbre,  aproof,  that  po^- 
ties,  who  were  the  most  oppodte  and  irreoon. 
ctlealde  to  one  another,  adcnowledged  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture  with  equd  di^nence. 

X.  And  as  a  general  testimony^  the  same 
point,  may  be  produoed  what  was  said  by  one 
of  the  bishops  of  the  ooundl  of  Carthage,  which 
was  holden  a  little  before  this  time  s  ''^  I  am  of 
opinion  that  blasphemous  and  wicked  heretics, 
who  pervert  the  sacred  and  adorable  words  of 
the  Scripture,  diouU  be  execrated.*  4r  Un- 
doubtedly what  they  perverted,  they  reodv- 
ed. 

XI.  The  MlUennium,  Novatianism,the  bap- 
tism of  heretics,  the  keeping  of  Easter,  engag- 
ed also  the  attention  and  divided  the  opinions 
of  Christians,  at  and  before  that  time,  (and, 
by  the  way,  it  may  be  observed,  that  such  dis- 
putes, though  on  some  accounts  to  be  blamed, 
showed  how  much  men  were  in  earnest  upon 
the  subject  0  yet  every  one  appealed  for  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion  to  Scripture  autho- 
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Hty.  Dlonydot  of  Aienadtia,  who  flou* 
rished  A.  D.  247,  dMeriMi^  a  conibranSB  or 
public  disputatloiL,  with  tbe  MiUeenariftfW  of 
Egypt,  oonteiet  of  tfa«»,  tfaooghthfliradvw* 
•aiy,  ^thattho7«nhraoe  wlntevtr  oouU  bo 
made  oat  by  good  oiguuBCo  from  the  Hoiy 
Scriptoiw."*  Nov«tDflfA.DL  SAlfdittinguiflh. 
od  by  lome  rigid  MBtBiiflnU  ooneoning  tho 
reooptkm  of  thoto  who  had  hi^ied«  and  tho 
founder  of  a  nunMRnt  lect,  in  his  liBwieaMUJi* 
ing  worfca,  quotee  the  6oqpel  with  tbe  nine 
retpect  at  other  Ghrittkna  did;  and  oottoemiag 
hie  followen,  the  teafeimony  of  Socratety  who 
wrote  about  tho  year  440,  is  positiTe,  vhh 
**  That  in  the  disputes  between  the  Catholios 
and  thean,  each  side  endearonred  to  st^fort 
itself  by  tho  anthoiity  of  the  Diriao  8orip- 
tures.*'t 

XII.  The  Donatista,  who  sprang  up  in  the 
year  S28,  used  the  sshm  Seriptures  as  we  do. 
**  Produoe,**  saith  Augustine,  "'  some  ptoof 
from  the  Scriptures,  ^lose  autlmrity  Is  eom- 
mon  to  us  both."^ 

Xm.  It  ie  pe^Bedy  notorious,  that  in  tho 
Arian  oontrorersy,  wbickaedse  soon  aflker  the 
year  900,  both  sides  ^pealed  te  tho  some 
Scriptures,  and  with  equal  prolBssfams  of  do. 
ftrence  and  ngaid.  The  Arians,  in  their 
ooundl  of  Antieeh,  A.  D.  841,  pcooounoe,  that 
**  if  any  one,  ooBtraiY  to  the  sound  doctrhko  of 
the  Scriptmes,  say,  that  tho  Son  isacreatore, 
as  one  of  the  (reaturss,  let  him  bo  an  anatho- 
nia."§  They  and  the  Athanssians  smtnally 
aeouse  each  oUier  of  usingwnssr^iftfrB/ phrases; 
iHiich  was  a  mutual  acknowledgment  of  the 
oonduidTO  authority  of  Scripture. 

XIV.  The  Prisdllianists,  A.  D.  S78,|i  the 
Pebgians,  A.  D.  406,f  xeosiTod  tbe  same 
Seripturseas  we  do. 

XV.  The  testimony  of  Ghryeostom,  who 
lived  near  the  yeer  400,  ia  so  positive  in  affir. 
mation  of  the  proposition  which  we  maintain, 
that  it  may  form  a  proper  conclusion  of  the 
argumei^  ^  Tho  genenl  leception  of  the 
Gkspds^la  proof  that  their  history  is  true 
and  consistent ;  for,  sinoe  the  writing  of  the 
Gospels,  many  heresies  hare  arisen,  holding 
opinions  contrary  to  what  is  contained  in  them, 
who  yet  reosire  the  Oospds  either  entire  or 
in  part."**  I  am  not  mored  by  what  may 
seem  a  deductioo  from  Chrysostom's  tosti. 
mony,  the  words,  ^'  entire,  or  in  part  i*'  for, 
if  all  the  parts,  which  were  ever  questioned  in 
our  Gospels,  were  given  up,  it  would  not  affect 
the  miniculous  origin  of  the  religian  in  the 
smalleat  dcgrae  s  a  ^. 

Cerinthus  b  seid  by  Epiphanius  to  have  re- 
eeired  the  Goqielof  Matthew,  but  not  entire. 
What  the  omissions  were,  does  not  appear. 
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The  ooBunon  opfanion,  that  he  rejected  the  fine 
two  ^lapters*  seems  to  liave  been  a  mistake.* 
It  is  agned,  however,  by  all  who  have  givea 
any  account  of  Cerinthus,  that  he  taught  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  (whether  he  meant  by  that 
name  a  person  or  a  power)  descended  upon 
Jesua  at  his  baptism;  that  Jesus  frvm  this 
time  peifoinied  many  miracJe%  and  that  he 
appeared  after  his  dttth.  He  must  have  re. 
tahMd  therefore  the  esienrisi  ports  of  the  his- 

Of  an  tho  ancient  heretics,  the  most  ertia. 
Offdinary  was  Marcian.-|>  Ohoe  of  his  teneu 
waa  the  rnjection  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
proceeding  from  an  infisrior  and  imperfect 
deity ;  and  in  pursuanoe  of  this  kypodieais,  he 
~  from  the  New,  and  that,  aa  it  ahould 
without  entering  into  any  critioal  rea- 
B?ery  pessage  which  recognised  the  Jew. 
ish  Scriptures.  He  qiared  not  a  text  which 
eoatradicted  his  opinion.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  Maroon  treated  books  aa  he  treat- 
ed  texts :  yet  this  rash  and  wild  oontrover. 
rialiet  published  a  recension,  or  fhastised  edi. 
tion,  of  Saint  Luke*s  Gospd,  ormtaining  the 
leading  frct^  and  an  which  is  necessary  to  an. 
thenticate  the  religion.  This  example  affords 
proof,  that  there  were  always  some  points, 
and  those  the  main  points,  which  neither 
wildness  nor  rashness,  neither  the  fury  of  op- 
position nor  the  intemperanoe  of  controversy, 
would  venture  to  caU  in  question.  These  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Marcion,  though  full 
of  resentment  against  the  Catholic  Christians, 
erer  charged  them  with  forging  their  hooka, 
'«  The  Goepel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  E^stie 
to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  James,  as  weU  aa  the  Old  Testament 
in  general,*'  he  said,  ''  were  writings  not  ior 
Christians  but  for  Jewa.*'^  This  deekiution 
shows  the  ground  upon  which  Marcion  pro- 
ceeded in  hu  mutilatum  of  the  Scriptures,  vis. 
his  dislike  uf  tbe  passages  or  the  books.  Mar- 
don  flourished  about  the  year  130. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  Goieral  Beview,  snms 
up  this  head  of  evidence  in  Uie  foQowiag 
words: — *^  Noetua,  Paul  of  Samosata,  SabeU 
liuj^  Marodlus,  Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Do- 
natisti,  ManidieanB,§  Prisdllianists,  beside 
Artemon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,  and  divers 
others,  all  reodved  most  or  aU  the  same  books 
of  the  New  Testament  which  the  CatholicB  re- 
cdved ;  and  agreed  in  a  like  respect  for  them 
as  written  bv  apostles,  or  their  disdples  and 
companions.*^  |) 

«  Lardner,  toL  iz.  ed.  178^  p.  tt 

t  Ibi  Mct  11.  e.  z.  Abo  10£ha^  vU.  L  e.  i  aai 
zvtii. 

X  I  bare  tZBiueifbed  thU  sentence  faan  M><l)aelU, 
(p.  SB.)  who.  has  not,  however,  referred  to  the  authority 
upon  which  he  attributes  theM  words  to  Marcion. 

\  ThismactbewtthanexciTtion,bo4rev«r,ofFaiis. 
tus,  who  lived  vo  late  as  the  year  SM^ 

||  Lardner,  vol  xU.  y.  1&— Dr.  liwAier^  Alture  is. 
9iuri«f  miipQcdliim  with  nuuiy  htber  inststacva.    ' 
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SECTION  VHL 

teen  BpUiin^Saha Pmdy  AeFirHEpUHe 
t^Jehm^Bnd  HheFiniitfPekr^wmt^miiiimd 
wUhmtidouU  bg  ihim  who  doubted  diiHrm- 
ing  Uie  other  hooktwkkh^reinehdedm  our 
preeetU  Cenom, 

I  AT  ATS  this  proponlloiif  bMBOflSy  if  made 
out,  H  BlMywB  that  the  aul^MUticity  of  their 
hoelui  waa  a  8al;|ecl  amougal  tha  early  Chris- 
ttana  of  eauaideFadmii  and  inquiiy ;  and  that, 
where  ^Aere  was  oaue  of  dMrot,  they  did 
donht  s  a  divcunitaiice'wUch  stfengftheiui  ^ery 
much  their  testimony  to  sneh  bofllcs  as  were 
leodved  by  them  wi^  foil  aoqnfeseenoe. 

I.  Jerome,  in  Ms  aoecmnt  of  Cains,  who  was 
probably  a  fyreabyter  of  Romeii  and  who  flour- 
Wied  near  the  year  SOO,  leeotu^  in  hni;,  that) 
reekoning  np  only  thirteen  epistles  of  Paiil,-fae 
wyv  the  fonrteenth,  which  Is  indcribed  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  not  his :  and  'then  Jerome  adds, 
**  With  the  Komans  to  this  day  ft  is  not  look, 
ed  tipon  as  Psol's.**  This  agrees  in  the  main 
with  the  aoooont  g^rren  by  Busebins  of  the  same 
andent  author  and  his  work ;  except  Aat  En- 
aebiiu  dehyers  hn  own  remark  in  more  gnard< 
ed  terms:  ^  And  indeed  to  this  Tcry  time  by 
eeme  of  the  Romans,  this  epistle  it  not  thought 
to  be  the  apostleV*'* 

II.  Oriipen, about twentyyears  after Oahis, 
^pioCing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  obserres 
-OaX  some  might  dispute  the  authority  of  that 
€piade ;  and  Uieicfbre  proceeds  to  <piote  to  the 
aame  point,  as  undoubied  books  of  Scripture, 
the  Oospd  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  Ads  of  the 
Anostka,  and  PauPs  First  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
aalonians.f  And  in  another  pboe,  this  author 
apeaks  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Ans :_ 
**  The  account  come  down  to  ns  is  Tarions ; 
eome  saying  that  Gement,  who  was  bishop  of 
Home,  wrote  this  epistle ;  others,  that  it  waa 
lioke,  the  same  who  wrote  the  Oovpel  and  the 
Acts."  Speaking  also,  in  the  same  paragraph, 
of  Peter,  «  Feter,"  says  he,  "has  left  one 
episths,  admowledged ;  let  it  be  granted  Hfefr. 
wise  ^at  he  wrote  a  second,  for  it  is  doubted 
of."  Andcf  John,  ^  He  has  also  left  oneepis- 
tie,  of  a  very  few  Ihies  <  grant  also  a  second 
and  a  third,  for  all  do  not  aBow  them  to  be 
genuine."  Now  let  it  be  noted,  that  Origen, 
who  thus  discriminates,  and  tiras  confesses  bis 
own  doubts,  and  the  doubts  whidi  subsisted  in 
his  tfane,  ezpresslv  witnesses  concerning  the 
firar  Oospds,  **^  that  they  alone  are  reeled 
trifliout  dispbte  by  the  whole  dmrch  of  Ood 
oiider  heaven.'^i^ 

ni.  Bibnyshis  df  Alntandila,  in  -the  yeai 
247,  doubts  concerning  the  Book  of  Revela 
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tion,  whether  it  was  written  by  Saint  John  ; 
states  the  grounds  of  his  doubt,  represents  tiio 
drrsrsity  <^  opinion  cooceraing  it,  in  his  own 
time,  and  before  his  time.*  Yet  the  same 
Dionyslos  uses  and  ooUates  the  four  Oospels 
in  a  Boanner  which  shows  that  he  entertained 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  authority, 
and  in  a  manner  also  which  shows  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  were  received  as  authentic  hhi* 
tones  of  Ghrist-t 

IV.  But  this  section  »ay  be  said  to  hare 
been  framed  on  purpose  to  introduce  to  tbo 
reader  two  remarkable  passa^^es  estant  in  S«» 
8ebhis*s  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  first  pas* 
sage  opens  with  these  words  i-~"  Let  as  db* 
serve  uie  writings  of  the  apostle  John  whids 
are  tmosnlradiolsel  i  and  first  of  aD  must  bo 
mentioned,  as  acknowledffsd  of  aU,  the  Oos- 
pel  according  to  him,  wdl  known  to  sH  the 
diuTohes  imder  heaven."  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  relate  the  occasions  of  writing  tbo 
Oospels,  and  the  reasons  for  placing  Saint 
John's  the  last,  manifostly  speaking  of  all  the 
four  as  parallel  in  their  authority^  and  in  the 
certainty  of  their  original^  The  second  pas^ 
sage  is  taken  fWitn  a  chapter,  the  title  of  which 
is,  ^*  Of  the  Scriptures  mUeertua^uekufOmhdff 
edy  and  of  those  that  are  not  such.**  Eusebins 
begfais  his  enumeratioa  in  the  following  man- 
ner i^-*«  #a  thejintplaeettn  to  be  ranked  the 
sacred  four  Gospels;  then  the  book  ef  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  t  slier  that  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  Epistles  of  Patti  In  the  next  place,  that 
called  the  First  Epistle  efJdhii,  and  theEpie- 
tie  ef  Peter,  aie  to  be  esteemed  authentis;  Af*. 
ter  this  is  to  be  piaced,  if  it  be  thooght  fit,  the 
RerehMion  of  Johir,  about  which  we  shall  oK 
serve  Ae  diffsrent  oplnfons  at  proper  ssasonSL 
Of  the  eontroverted,  bat  yst  wdl  known  or 
appr«M^  by  the  most,  are,  that  called  the 
Epistle  ef  James,  and  that  of  Jude^  and  the 
Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Seoond  and  Third  of 
John,  whether  they  are  written  by  the  eraa- 
gelist,or  anoiiherof  tkesaase  name.**}  He  then 
prooeeds  to  reckon  ap  five  others,  not  in  our 
canon,  which  he  eals  in  one  plaoe  spuHsus,  in 
another  uoiMWweifcd,  meaning  as  appears  to  m«, 
seariy  ibe  same  thing  by  these  two  words  |) 

It'is  manffiast  from  this  passage,  that  the  four 
Gospds,  and  the  Acts  of  ^le  Apostles  (the  parts 
of  Scripture  with  which  our  ceooem  principal- 
ly lies,)  were  acknowledged  wtihout  dispute, 
even  by  those  who  raised  objectioii^  or  enter- 
mined  doubts,  about  some  other  ports  of  the 
some  collection.  But  the  passage  provoi  some- 
tbmg  more  than  this.  The  author  was  ei- 
tremely  conversant  in  the  writings  ef  OhriA- 
tians,  which  had  been  pabliAed  Eraes  the  eosb- 

•  LardMr,  vol.  It.  p  SMl  T  n>>  p.  611. 

t  lb.  ToL  Tlii.  p.  90.  Mt».p.».. 

II  That  EuidiUu  could  not  intend,^  the  word  render 
ed  *<  spuriout,**  wtMt  we  it  praeent  mean  by  it,  is  e\ idunt 
flrom  a  claiue  in  thia  very  ehapter,  where,  ipeaking  ot 
the  Gocpela  of  Feter,  and  Thoniaa,  and  ifatthiaa,  and 
tome  otben,  he  nyi,  **  Vhey  are  not  m  much  as  to  be 
nckooed  among  the  apttrioiu^  but  art  to  be  rejected  ai 
altmetbcratauxdandlmplout.*'    Vol  Tlii.  pi  Wl 
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t  ci  the  inititution  to  hi«  own  time : 
and  it  was  fruni  th«e  writings  that  he  drew 
his  knowledge  of  the  eharacter  and  reception 
of  the  books  in  question.  That  Eusebius  re* 
corred  to  this  medium  of  information,  and  that 
he  had  examined  with  attention  this  species  of 
proof,  is  shown,  first,  by  a  passage  in  the  rery 
chapter  we  are  quoting,  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  books  which  be  calls  spurious,  ^^  None,** 
he  says,  ^  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  in  the 
succession  of  the  apostles,  have  ▼ouchsafed  to 
make  any  mention  of  them  in  their  writings  ;** 
and  secondly,  by  another  passage  of  the  same 
work,  wherein,  speaking  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter, '« This,*'  he  says,  **  the  presbyters  of 
aadent  times  have  quoted  in  their  writings  as 
undoubtedly  genuine  ;'**  and  then,  speaking  of 
some  other  writings  bearing  the  name  of  Pe- 
ter, M  We  know,**  he  says,  '« that  they  have 
not  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  the  number 
of  Gatholio  writings,  forasmuch  as  no  ecclesi- 
astical writer  of  the  ancients,  or  of  our  times, 
has  made  use  of  testimonies  out  of  them.** 
^  But  hi  thepn^gress  of  this  history,*'  the  au- 
thor  proceeds,  *'  we  shall  make  it  our  busuiess 
to  show,  together  with  the  successions  from 
the  apostles,  what  ecclesiastical  writers,  in 
•fury  age,  have  used  such  writings  as  Uiese 
which  are  contradicted,  and  what  they  nave 
said  with  ngu^  to  the  Scriptures  raceived  in 
the  New  Testament,  md  adtnmeM^  bg  alL 
and  with  regard  to  those  which  are  not  sudi.**'f 
After  tbSs  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
when  Eusebius  states  the  four  Gospels,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  uncontradicted, 
uncontested,  and  acknowledged  by  all ;  and 
when  he  places  them  in  opposition,  not  only 
to  those  which  were  qmrious,  in  our  sense  of 
that  term,  but  to  those  which  wen  contro- 
verted, and  even  to  those  which  were  well 
known  and  approved  by  many,  yet  doubted  of 
by  some ;  he  represents  not  only  the  sense  of 
his  own  i^  but  the  resuh  of  the  evidence 
which  the  writings  of  prior  ages,firom  the  apos- 
tles* time  to  his  own,  had  furnished  to  his  in- 
quizjes.  The  opinion  of  Eusebius  and  his  con- 
temponries  appears  to  have  been  founded  up- 
on the  testhnony  of  writers  whom  they  Oin 
oailed  ancient  i  and  we  may  observe,  that  such 
of  the  works  of  these  writers  as  have  come 
.  down  to  our  times,  entirdy  confirm  the  judg- 
ment, and  support  the  distinction  which  Euse- 
bins  proposes.  The  books  which  he  calls 
**  books  universally  acknowledged,**  are  in  fact 
used  and  quoted  in  the  remaining  works  of 
Christian  writers,  during  the  260  years  be- 
.  tween  the  apostles*  time  and  that  of  Eusebius, 
.  much  more  frequently  than,  and  in  a  difierent 
manner  from,  those,  the  authority  of  which, 
he  tells  us,  was  disputed. 


«  Ijodner;  voL  vitt.  a  99. 
tIb.|iLia 


SECTION  IX. 

Ow  hitloricai  Seripiurm  were  aiUuktd  6p  the 
earlp  advenariet  qf  ChrittUmi^^  a»  eonlmn- 
tag  ihi  aoaoumia  upon  whiek  ihe  rtUgkn  taw 

Near  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Cd- 
Bus,  a  heathen  philosopher,  wroto  a  professed 
treatise  against  Christianity.  To  this  treatiae, 
Origen,  who  came  about  fifty  years  after 
him,  published  an  answer,  in  whidi  he  fra- 
quenUy  recites  his  advenary*s  words  and  ar- 
guments.  The  work  of  Cdsus  is  loet ;  bat 
thatof  Origen  remains.  Origen  appears  to  hava 
given  us  &  words  of  Cdras,  where  he  pvo* 
fosses  to  give  them,  very  faithfully,  and^ 
amongst  other  reasons  for  thinking  so,  this  ia 
one,  uat  the  objection,  as  stated  l^  hun  fron 
Celsus,  is  sometimes  stronger  than  his  own  aQ.» 
swer.  I  think  it  also  probable,  that  Origesi, 
in  his  answer,  has  retidled  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  of  Celsus :  '*  That  it  may  not  be  sua- 
pected,**  he  says,  ^*  that  we  pass  by  anv  chap- 
ters, because  we  have  no  answers  at  hand,  I 
have  thought  it  best,  according  to  my  abiUty, 
to  confuto  every  thing  proposed  by  hinu  not  so 
much  observing  the  natural  order  of  things,  as 
the  order  whidi  he  has  taken  himself.*** 

Celsus  wroto  about  one  hundred  years  after 
the  Gospels  wero  published ;  and  therefiora 
any  notices  of  these  books  from  him  are  ex- 
tremely important  for  their  antiquity.  They 
are,  however,  rendered  more  so  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  author;  for,  the  reception,  credit,and 
notoriety  of  these  books  must  have  been  weD 
established  amongst  Christians,  to  have  made 
them  subjects  of  animadversion  and  opposition 
by  strangers  and  by  enemies.  It  evinces  the 
truth  of  what  Chrysostom,  two  centuries  after- 
wards, observed,  that  ^  the  Gospds,  when 
written,  were  not  hidden  in  a  comer  or  buried 
in  obscurity,  but  they  were  made  known  to  all 
the  world,  before  enemies  as  well  as  others, 
even  as  they  are  now.*'f 

1.  Celsus,  or  the  Jew  whom  he  personates, 

es  these  words : — ^'  I  could  say  many  things 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Jesus,  and  those,  too, 
different  from  those  written  by  the  disciples 
~  ~  aus ;  but  I  purposely  omit  them.**$  Up- 
on this  passage  it  has  been  rightly  observed, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  that  if  Celsus 
could  have  contradicted  the  disciples  upon  good 
evidence  in  any  matorial  point,  he  would  have 
omitted  to  do  so,  and  that  the  assertion  is,  what 
Origen  calls  it,  a  mere  oratorical  flourish. 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  prove,  that,  in 
the  time  of  Cdsus,  there  were  books  weQ 
known,  and  allowed  to  be  written  by  the  dis- 
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dplflt  of  J«nis,  which  books  ocmtidiied  a  his. 
Coiy  of  him.  By  the  torm  dUBifkty  Ceisus 
does  not  mean  the  followers  of  Jesas  in  gener- 
al;  fSor  them  he  calls  Christians,  or  be&Fers, 
or  the  like ;  bat  those  who  had  been  taught 
by  Jesus  himielf,  i.  s.  his  apostles  and  com- 
panions. 

2.  In  another  passage,  Ceisus  aocoses  the 
Christians  of  altwing  the  Oospd.*  The  ac- 
cusation refers  to  some  variations  in  the  read- 
ings of  particular  pasMges  t  for  Ceisus  goes 
en  to  object,  that  when  they  are  pressed  hard, 
and  one  reading  has  been  confuted,  they  dis- 
own that,  and  fly  to  another.  Wecannot  per- 
ceive  from  Origen,  that  Cdsns  specified  any 
particular  instances,  and  without  such  specifi- 
cation the  chaige  is  of  no  ▼alua  But  tluB  true 
conclusion  to  hi  drawn  from  it  is,  that  there 
ware  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  histories, 
which  were  even  then  of  some  standing :  for, 
TarioQs  readings  and  corruptions  do  not  take 
place  in  recent  productions. 

The  former  quoution,  the  reader  wiU  re- 
member,  proves  that  these  books  were  com- 
posed by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  strictly  so  call- 
ed ;  the  present  quoUtion  shows,  that,  though 
objections  were  taken  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
rdigion  to  the  integrity  of  these  books,  none 
were  made  to  their  genuineness. 

3.  In  a  third  passage,  the  Jew,  whom  Cei- 
sus introduces,  uuts  up  an  argument  in  this 
manner: — **  These  things  then  we  have  al- 
leged to  you  out  of  your  own  wniimgt^  not 
needing  any  other  weaponk.**+  It  is  manifest 
that  this  boast  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  books,  over  whi<»i  the  writer  affSscts 
to  triumph,  possessed  an  authority  by  which 
Christians  confessed  themselves  to  be  bound. 

4.  That  the  books  to  whicb  Ceisus  refers 
were  no  other  than  our  present  Gospels,  is 
made  out  by  his  allusions  to  various  passages 
still  found  vfL  these  (Gospels.  Ceisus  takes  no- 
tice of  the^ewsa/flipisi,  which  fixes  two  of  these 
Gospels ;  of  the  prec^ts,  Besist  not  him  that 
iigures  you,  and.  If  a  maa  strike  thee  on  the 
one  cheek,  offer  to  him  the  other  also  \X  of 
the  woes  denoonced  by  Christ ;  of  his  predic-' 
tions ;  of  his  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  two  masters ;  §  of  the  purple  robe,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  aiid  the  reed  in  his  hand ; 
of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  body  of  Je- 
sus upon  the  cross,  |1  which  drcumsunce  is  re- 
corded  by  John  alone;  and  (what  is  tnttar 
mumim  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  produce 
it)  of  the  difi^renoe  in  the  accounts  given  of 
the  resurrection  by  the  evangelists,  some  men- 
tioning two  angels  at  the  sepuldire,  others 
only  one.f 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that 
Ceisus  not  only  perpetually  refierred  to  the  ac- 
counu  of  Christ  contained  in  the  four  Gos- 


*  LutlDcr,  ToL  ii.  p.  875. 
t  lb.  p.  m 
OIK  pi  880^  01. 


f  IbL  p.  270. 
«  Ih.  p.  277. 
1 1ll.  p.  289. 


pels,*  but  that  he  refarrad  to  no  other  ac 
counts ;  that  he  founded  none  of  his  objec- 
tions to  Christianity  upon  any  thing  delivered 
in  spurious  Gospels. 

II.  What  C«]sus  was  in  the  second  century. 
Porphyry  became  in  the  third.  His  work, 
which  was  a  large  and  fonnal  treatise  against 
the  Christian  religion,  is  not  extant.  We 
must  be  content  therefore  to  gather  his  objec« 
tions  from  Christian  writers,  who  have  no* 
tioed  in  order  to  answer  them ;  and  enough 
remains  of  this  spedes  of  informatkm,  to  prove 
completely,  that  Porphyry's  aninvulversiens 
were  directed  sgainst  the  contents  of  our  ft^ 
sent  Gospels,  and  of  the  AiCto  of  the  Apostles; 
Porphyry  considering  that  to  overthrow  Asm 
was  to  overthrow  the  religion.  Thus  he  ob* 
jects  to  the  repetition  of  a  generation  in  SainS 
Matthew's  genealogy;  to  Matthew's  call ;  to 
the  quotation  of  a  text  from  Isaiah,  which  is 
found  in  a  psalm  ascribed  to  Asi^ ;  to  the 
calling  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  a  sea ;  to  the 
mcpreaiion  in  Saint  Matthew,  ^^  the  abomina- 
tion  of  desolation ;"  to  the  variation  in  Mat* 
thew  and  Mark  upon  the  text,  *^  The  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  Matthew  dtiog 
it  from  Isaias,  Mark  from  the  prophets ;  to 
John's  application  of  the  term  ^  Word;"  to 
Christ's  change  of  intentwn  about  going  up  to 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  (John  vii.  &) ;  to  the 
judgment  denounced  by  Saint  Peter  upon 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which  he  calls  an  im- 
precation of  deaULf 

The  instances  here  alleged,  serve,  in  some 
measure,  to  show  the  nature  of  Porj^yry's 
objections,  and  prove  that  Porphyry  had  read 
the  Gospels  with  that  sort  of  attention  which 
a  writer  would  employ  who  regarded  themas 
the  depositaries  of  the  religion  which  he  at- 
tacked. Beside  these  specifications^  there  ex- 
ists, in  the  writings  of  ancient  Christians,  ge- 
neral evidence  that  the  plaoes  of  Scripture  u^ 
on  which  Porphyry  had  remarked  were  very 
numerous. 

In  some  of  the  above*cited  examples.  Por- 
phyry, speaking  of  Saint  Matthew,  caUs  hia 
liottr  evamgeiiti  g  he  also  uses  the  term  evan- 
gelists in  the  plural  number.  What  was  said 
of  Ceisus,  is  true  likewise  of  Porphyry,  thai 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  considered  any  his- 
tory of  Christ,  except  these,  as  having  autho- 
rity with  Christians. 

III.  A  third  great  writer  against  the  Chria- 
tian  rel^on  was  the  emperor  Julian,  whose 
work  was  composed  about  a  century  after  that 
of  Porphyry. 

In  various  long  extracts,  transcribed  from 
this  work  by  Cynl  and  Jerome,  it  appears,]: 
that  Julian  noticed  bg  fMfiM  Matthew  and 
Luke,  in  the  difference  between  their  gene»- 
kigies  of  Christ ;  that  he  objected  to  Mat^ew*s 

•  The  particuUn,  of  which  th«  above  are  only  a  tern 
are  well  collected  by  Mr.  Bcyant,  n,  140. 
•t  Jewiah  and  Heathen  Tnt  toI.  IU.  pl  IOS,  #/  «v 
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■pplieaticm  «f  the  firoplncy,  '^  Out  of  Egypt 
hmve  I  cdled  my  fOn,"  (it  15^  and  to  that  of 
^A  Tugin  Bhall  conofivie**  (L  28.);  that  h« 
recited  sayings  of  Christ,  and  yarioos  paawgei 
of  hie  history,  m  the  very  wotiM  of  the  eran- 
gvlistB ;  hi  patftiottktv,  that  Jewa  healed  hue 
and  Uind  pMfde,  and  exovdwd  demoaiaci,  in 
the  viUagfea  of  Bethnida,  and  Bethany;  that 
he  alleged  that  none  of  Christ's  diadples  aa- 
eribed  te  hias  the  creation  of  the  werid,  ex* 
eept  John ;  that  ncitfaer  Faul,  nor  Ma»the«r, 
aer  Luke,  nor  Mark,  have  dared  to  osU  Je. 
■oa,  Ood;  that  Johfi  wrote  hUer  than  the 
ether  evaa^eUiti,  and  at  a  time  wfaea  a  gveat 
nvmber  of  men  in  the  cities  of  Oraeoe  and 
Italy  wen  eenvefted;  that  he  alfaides  to  the 
eonvendon  of  Comeline  and  of  Serghie  Paului, 
to  Peter's  vision,  to  the  droolar  letter  sent  br 
the  MoMles  and  elden  at  Jerusalem,  wfaicn 
•M  all  recorded  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlee  t 
by  which  quoting  of  the  four  Gospels  and  tiie 
Acts  of  the  Apoedes,  and  by  quoting  no  other, 
Julian  shows  th<t  these  wera  the  hletorioal 
books,  and  the  only  historical  books,  received 
by  Chriatiana  as  of  authority,  ttud  as  the  au- 
thentio  memoirs  at  Jesus  Christf  of  his  apos- 
tlea,  and  of  the  doctrines  tau^t  by  them.  Bat 
Julianas  testfttMoy  does  something  mere  than 
repveieM  the  Judgment  ef  the  Christiaa  church 
In  his  tknor  It  idiseevera  aim  his  own.  He 
hinaelf  expreMdv  atates  the  early  date  of  these 
fU0Df4s;  he  oalls  them  bv  the  aamea  wbidh 
they  now  bear.  He  all  axmg  eupposes,  he  no 
^mre  attempta  to  question,  their  genuineness. 

The  arguasetttftt  favour  of  the  books  of  the 
Mew  Testament,  drawn  from  the  notfee  taken 
ef  <ilieir  oentents  by  the  early  writen  againat 
9k»  veKgien,  Is  very  cowsMeraMe.  It  proves 
tfatftfae  aoeeunta,  which  CkristiaHs  had  then, 
«ei«4JhesiBB0ittiswhiehwe  haivnowt  that 
our  p*asent8eifp«aMS  went  theirs.  It  proves, 
mmuoveis  that  neither  ^klans  in  the  seeond, 
iPeifdiyry  hi  the  third,  nor  Ji^ianln  the  fourth 
century,  suspected  the  authenticity  of  diese 
heokfl,  Of  e»«r  insinuated  that  Christtans  were 
mistahan  inthemithers  to  wbkom  theyascrib- 
Wlheas.  Neteneof  them  cKprened  an  o^ 
«ien  upon  this  -iidlfeot  different  fk«m  that 
«HUch  was  holden  by  Otfistians.  And  when 
w«  conddar  how  mn«h  it  woiM  have  availed 
item  to  have  east  a  deiifat  upon  this  point,  if 
they  could ;  and  how  ready  diey  showed  them. 
to  be,  to  mhe  tmpf  advantage  in  their 
I  and  that  they  were  all  men  of  learn- 

J  and  inquiry ;  their  conoesaion,  or  rather 
theur  suffrage,  upon  the  subject,  is  eztieracfty 
•valuable. 

In  ^bm  case  of  Porphyry,  it  is  made  stiH 
atronger,  by  the  oenrideration  that  he  did  in 
iaet  eupport  himself  by  this  species  of  objec- 
<tian  when  he  saw  any  room  for  it,  or  when 
his  acuteness  could  supply  any  pretence  for  al- 
legingit.  The  prophecy  of  Daoiiel  he  attack- 
ed  upon  this  very  ground  of  spuriousness,  in- 
stating that  it  was  written  after  the  time  of 


"pewer 
toga> 


hbc 

ef  i^aggpf  by'  some  farietshed  hideed,  b»t 
very  lubdecrftiBisma.  Conceraing  tim  writ* 
inns  ef  tfaa  New  Testament,  no  tawe  ed  this 
•uqdolon  is  any  where  t»  be  fennd  m  hiao.  * 


flSOTIQN  3L 

#Wmai<lsf(ifcytf##qf  emllria«is  Smipmns  smw 
jnUUkkBd^  m  alt  wkuh  oar  ppMsnl  SaoMd 

TUn  species  ef  evidenee  comes  later  tiian 
Ihn  rest ;  us  it  was  not  natural  that  oatalegam 
of  any  particular  dam  of  books  should  be  put 
forth  until  C^ristkn  writfaigs  beessae  nume- 
roosf  or  until  some  writings  shewed  them, 
sslves,  ofauming  tHWa  wbieh  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  themby  nndeving  it  aeeessary  to 
separate  books  of  authority  from  othons.  But, 
when  it  dom  appear,  it  is  CKtreaMiy  aatisfiKto- 
ry;  the  catah^es,  though  numtiona,  and 
made  in  oountrim  Sit  a  wida  distanoe  <rom  one 
another  differing  very  littie,  differing  in  no- 
thing  which  is  material,  and  all  eontainii^ 
de  f our  Gospcii.  To  this  hut  aitide  there  is 
no  exception. 

I.  In  the  writiagaofOrigen  which  remain, 
and  in  seme  (UBtraou  praserved  by  Eoaabius, 
from  worica  of  his  ami  which  are  now  kst, 
there  are  enumerathma  ef  the  books  of  Scrip- 
turn,  in  which  the  four  Goqiels  andtheAcu 
of  the  ApostJes  are  diatinetly  and  honourably 
specified,  and  in  whieh  no  books  appear  be- 
side what  are  now  received*  f  The  reader,  by 
tiiia  time,  wiU  easay  reeoHeot  tftntt  the  date  of 
Origen's  weriu  is  A.  D.  tM. 

n.  Athamute,  abeutu  century  afmrwards, 
delivered  a  catalogue  ef  the  beoka  of  the  New 
Testament  in  form,  eentahring  oar  iSeriptures, 
and  no  others;  of  which Imaaya,  ^  In  these 
akmethedoetrinaof  fUligiaais  taught;  let 
no  man  add  to  them,  or  tike  any  thmg  from 
tiicm.*'): 

III.  AI>ont  twenty  ^mmi  after  Athanasius, 
CyvO,  bitfMf»  ef  JcrasaAMu,  eet  forth  n  eata- 
kgtte  ef  tM  becks  of  ficripcore,  publicly  read 
at  that  t^tne  in  theekumh  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
aetiy  the  came  aaouro,  easept  that  the  **  Be- 
vebtion**  h  emitted.  § 

IV.  And  fifteen  yeoffHiftcr  Cyril,  tfaeeoan- 
oil  of  Uwdioea  dcUvcved  an  SMhoritntftve  ca- 
talogue of  oanonicaiecriytwm,  Mke  CyriFs,  tiie 
same  M  ours,  widi  the  oadsskm  ef  the  **Be- 
vdation.*' 

V.  Catalogues  now  became  frequent.  With- 
m  thirty  yean  after  the  last  date,  that  ia,  ftmn 
the  year  SOS  to  near  tbd  conclusion  ef  the 
fourth  century,  we  havneatalogues  by  ISpipha* 

•  Mkhsdto*!  IntrodactiflB  to  tin  New  Tntrniwi^ 
▼oL  i.  pi  4a    Hanh^  lYmafaitioo. 

*  Lnteer,  CmL  vol.ia  ^  m,  tl  mg.  i  V9L  yVi 
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iiiilB,*  bj  GffegQ#r  Vtn^taamk^f  by  Philntar 
Uihop  of  Breada  in  Italyvt  ^7  Amphflodihis 
biahflt^  of  letminm,  all,  «i  Uiiey  are  Manedmes 
called,  ofaaii  eatalogai^  (dnt  u,  ihey  admit 
DO  liooka  into  the  number  bende  ^Hiat  wenoar 
receive,)  and  aB,  for  every  porpoae  ef  hiafearic 
evidence,  the  lame  as  oan.§ 

VI.  Within  the  maae  period,  Jereme,  the 
most  leuncd  Christian  writer  of  his  age,  de- 
Iirered  a  catalogne  of  the  books  of  the  Nev 
Teatment,  lecqgnising  e?erybook  now  receiv- 
ed, with  the  intimation  of  a  doubt  concerning 
theEpietle  to  the  Hebrews  akme,  and  taking 
not  die  least  notice  of  any  book  which  is  not 
now  received.  D 

VH.  Contemporary  with  Jerome,  who  lived 
in  Falestine,  was  Saint  Augustine,  in  Africa, 
who  published  likewise  a  catalogne,  without 
Joining  to  the  Scriptnrea,  as  books  of  authori- 
ty, any  other  eodesiastical  writing  whatever, 
and  without  nmittiag  one  which  we  at  this  day 
acknowledge,  f^ 

VIII.  And  with  these  concurs  another  con- 
temporary  writer,  Rnfen,  presbyter  of  Aqui. 
kia,  whose  catalogue,  like  theirs,  is  perfect  and 
unmixed,  and  oondudes  with  these  remarkable 
words  s—^  These  are  the  vdtumm  which  the 
fathers  have  included  in  the  canon,  and  out  of 
winch  they  would  havo  ns  prove  the  doctrine 
efourftdth^'*** 


SECTION  XI 

Them  pnpmHiom  etmmi  be  pfmUdoted  ttfamf 
^  thorn  Boeke^  wMeA  art  emmmmlff  eaUed 
Apeor^fkaiBookt  ef  <ft#  NmnTet^amnd, 

I  i>o  not  know  thai  ihe  objeodon  taken 
fiosn  Apooryphal  writinga  is  at  present  mudi 
nlied  upon  by  scholars.  But  thne  aremany, 
ji^  hearing  that  various  OospiBis  eiitted  m 
anoienft  times  under  the  namea  of  the  apostlea, 
nay  have  t^Een  up  a  notioB,  that  the  selee- 
tioB  of  onr  present  OoqielBfirDm  the  rest,  was 
rather  en  aridtrary  or  aooidental  choice,  than 
fbonded  in^aaydear  and  certain  cause  of  pre. 

rnsefol  to 


To  these  it  may  be  very 
kn^wtheCnilhof  theeaae.    I  observe,  there. 
f«ee» 

L  That,  beside  omr  Oospds  and  the  Acts 
of  tlto  Afoet]ea»  no  Christian  history,  dahn- 
ing  to  be  written  by  an  apostle  or  aposteiical 
Biai%  ia  footed  withfai  three  hundred  years 
■ffter  the  Urth  of  Christ,  by  any  writer  now 
csttant,  or  known;  or,if  qnoted,isf«oted-with 
marka  of  eenauie  and  rejectieii. 

•  tAfdncr,  €red.  vol.  vBI.  p.  !M. 

f  nk.TPl.tac.  i>.  1».  t  IbL  p.  STS. 

S  mphanius  omits  the  Acts  of  the  Aooitks.  Thto 
mmt  fuive  been  sn  accidental  aiiitkke,  either  in  him  or 
inMNiieodpjrliioriiitwnfesftrhe  iftoewliMi  ffi|iWMly 
rcfen  to  thk  hook,  imdaMsibeiltto  Luke. 

n  Lardoer,  Cred.  vol  x.  pi  77. 
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I  hare  not  advanoed  thia  aswnlon  trithmit 
inquiry ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  the  uas« 
^es  cited  by  Mr.  Junes  and  Dr.  Lardner, 
under  the  several  titles  which  the  Apocry 
phd  books  besr;  or  a  refersbcetothe  places 
where  they  are  mentioned  as  et^eoted  in  a 
very  accurate  table,  published  in  die  year 
177s,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Altkinson,  will  make 
out  ilie  truth  of  the  proposition  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  fUbr  and  competent  judge- 
ment. If  there  be  any  book  whidi  may  seem 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  obserration,  it 
is  a  HebrewGoqicl,  whidiwas  circulated  un- 
der the  various  titles  of  the  Gospel  aooording 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  the  Nasarenes, 
of  the  Ebionites,  sometimes  called  of  the 
Twelve,  by  some  aseribed  to  Saint  Matthew. 
This  Gospel  is  imee^  and  only  mce^  cited  by 
Cleraens  Alezandrinus,  who  l^ed,  the  reader 
will  remember,  in  Ae  latter  part  of  the  se- 
cond century,  and  which  same  Clenaent  quotea 
one  or  other  of  our  four  Gospels  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  work.  It  is  also  twice 
mentioned  by  Origen,  A.  D.  290 1  and  both 
times  with  marks  of  dimiiration  and  discre- 
dit. And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  the 
exception  stands.  But  what  is  still  more  maw 
terial  to  observe,  is,  that  this  Gospel,  in  the 
main,  agreed  widi  our  present  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew.* 

Now  if,  with  this  account  of  the  apoor^sl 
Oospds,  we  compare  what  we  have  read  eon:, 
ceming  the  canomcal  Scriptures  in  the  preced- 
ingsecttons;  orevenreooUect  that  general  but 
wdl  founded  assertkm  of  Dr.  Lardner,  *^  That 
ia  the  remeining  works  of  Ireneus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  TertuDian,  who  all  lived  In 
the  first  two  centuries,  there  are  more  and  lar- 
ger quotations  of  the  small  volume  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  of  afl  -die  works  of  Cicero^ 
by  writer  of  all  characters,  for  several  ages;**-|> 
and  if  to  this  we  add  that,  ttotwidistanding  the 
lots  of  many  works  ef  the  primitive  times  of 
Christianity,  we  have,  within  the^abovo-men- 
tioned  period,  the  remains  of  Christian  writers, 
who  hved  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  the  part  of  Africa  that  used  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  Crate,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  in 
all  which  remains,  references  are  found  to  onr 
evangelists ;  I  apprehend,  that  we  shall  per- 
ceive  a  dear  and  broad  line  of  division,  between 
those  writings,  and  all  others  pretending  to  si- 
mSar  authority. 

II.  But  beside  certain  AMories  which  asnim- 
ed  the  names  of  apoetlea,  and  whkh  were  for- 
geries pfoperiy  so  called,  there  were  some  other 
Chrietian  writings,  in  the  ii^hole  or  in  part  of 
an  historical  nature^  which,  though  not  forger- 

•  •  In  applying  to  ftblf  Ooqiel,  what  icrome  Id  the 
Utter  end  of  the  fourth  century  haa  amitioned  of  a 
Hebrew  Gospel,  t  think  it  proibeble,  that  we  tome, 
time*  ooalbund  U  with  a  Hebrew  oopj  of  Saint  Mat. 
thcw^  Oovel,  whether  an  original  or  venion,  wbMi 
was  then  extant 
t  Lartner,  Cwd.  vol.  xli.  p.  ^C  c^c^rAo 
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ies,  are  denominaced  apocryphal,  as  being  of 
unosrtain  or  of  do  autlu>rity« 

Of  thisseoond  dan  of  writings,  I  have  found 
only  two  which  are  notioed  by  any  author  of 
the  first  three  oenturies,  without  express  terms 
of  condemnation ;  and  these  are,  the  one,  a 
book  entitled  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  quoted 
repeatedly  by  Clemens  Alracandrinus,  A.  D. 
19G ;  the  other,  a  book  entitled  the  Revelation 
of  Peter,  upon  which  the  above  mentioned 
Clemens  Alezandrinus  is  said,  by  Euaebius,  to 
hare  written  notes  ;  and  which  is  twice  cited 
.in  a  work  still  extantf  ascribed  to  the  aame 
author.  ' 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  proposition 
we  have  before  advanced,  even  after  it  hath 
been  subjected  to  every  exception,  of  every 
kind,  that  can  be  alleiged,  separates,  by  a  wide 
Interval,  our  historical Scripturesfrom  all  other 
writings  which  profess  to  give  an  account  of 
the  same  subject. 

We  may  be  permitted  however  to  add, 

1.  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  spu- 
rious or  apoeryplial  books  whatever  existed  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which 
century  all  our  historical  books  are  proved  to 
have  been  extant.  ^*  There  are  no  quotations 
of  any  such  books  in  the  apostolical  fathers,  by 
whom  I  mean  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome, 
Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  whose  writ- 
ings reach  from  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  70 
to  the  year  108,  (and  some  of  whom  have  quot- 
ed each  and  every  one  of  our  historical  Scrip- 
tures) ;  I  say  this,"  adds  Dr.  Lardner,  ^^  be. 
cause  1  think  it  has  been  proved."* 

2.  These  apocryphal  writings  were  not  read 
in  the  churches  of  Christians ; 

3.  Were  not  admitted  into  their  volume ; 

4.  Do  not  appear  in  their  catalogues ; 

5.  Were  not  noticed  by  their  adversaries ; 

6.  Were  not  allQged  by  different  parties  as 
of  authority  in  their  controversies ; 

7*  Were  not  the  subjects,  amongst  them,  of. 
commentaries,  versions,  collations,  expositions. 

Finally ;  bttide  the  silence  of  three  centu- 
ries, or  evidence  within  that  time,  of  their  re- 
jection, they  were,  with  a  consent  nearly  uni- 
versal, reprobated  by  Christian  writers  of  sue. 
ceedingages. 

Although  it  be  made  out  by  these  observe- 
tions,  that  the  books  in  question  never  obtain- 
ed  any  degree  of  credit  and  notoriety  which 
can  place  them  in  competition  with  our  Scrip- 
tures ;  yet  it  appears,  from  the  writings  of  the 
fourth  century,  that  many  such  existed  in  that 
century,  and  in  the  century  preceding  it.  It 
may  be  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ac- 
count for  their  origin.  Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
bable explication  is,  that  they  were  in  general 
oompoaed  with  a  design  of  niaking  a  profit  by 
the  sale.  Whatever  treated  of  the  subject, 
would  find  purshasers.  It  was  an  advantage 
taken  of  the  pious  curiosity  of  unlearned  Cliris- 
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tians.  With  a  view  Co  the  same  purpose,  they 
were  many  of  them  adapted  to  the  particular 
opinions  of  particukr  sects,  which  would  na- 
ttually  promote  their  circulation  anxmgst  the 
£svourers  of  those  opinions.  After  aU,  they 
were  probably  much  more  obscure  than  we 
imagine.  Except  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  there  is  none  of  which  we  hear  more 
than  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians ;  yet  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  diat  Clement,  a  pres- 
byter of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  184,  and 
a  man  of  almost  universal  reading,  had  never 
seen  it.*  A  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  was 
another  of  the  most  ancient  books  of  this  kind  ; 
yet  Scrapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  O.  800, 
had  not  read  it,  when  he  heard  of  such  a  book 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  of  Rhos- 
sus  in  Cilicia ;  and  speaks  of  obtaining  a  sight 
of  this  Gospel  from  some  sectaries  who  used 
iLf  Even  of  the  Gospd  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue, 
Jerome,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
glad  to  procure  a  copy  by  the  fisvour  of  the 
Naiarenes  of  Berea.  Nothing  of  this  sort  ever 
happened,  or  could  have  happened,  ooDceming 
our  Gospels. 

One  thing  is  observable  of  all  the  apocryphal 
Christian,  writings,  viM.  that  they  proceed  up- 
on the  same  fundamental  history  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  as  that  which  is  disclosed  in  our 
Scriptures.  The  mission  of  Christ,  his  power 
of  working  mirarJes,  his  communication  of  that 
power  to  the  apostles,  his  passion,  death,  and 
resurrection,  are  asnimed  or  asserted  by  every 
one  of  them.  The  names  under  whidi  some 
of  them  came  forth  are  the  names  of  men  of 
eminence  ui  our  histories.  What  these  books 
give,  are  not  contradictions,  but  unauthoriaed 
additions.  The  principal  facts  are  supposed, 
the  principal  agents  the  same ;  which  shows, 
that  these  points  were  too  mudi  fixed  to  beaL> 
tered  or  disputed. 

If  there  be  any  book  of  this  deaoriptloo, 
which  appears  to  have  imposed  upon  some  eon- 
siderable  number  of  learned  Christiaiis,  it  is 
the  Sibylline  orades ;  but,  when  we  reBeot  up- 
on the  droumstanoes  whleh  facilitated  that  in- 
postinre,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  cither  at  the 
attempt  or  its  success.  It  was  at  that  time  uni» 
versally  understood,  that  sueh  a  prophetk  writ- 
ing existed.  Its  contents  were  kept  secrete 
This  situation  afforded  to  some  one  a  hinti  as 
well  as  an  opportunity,  to  giv  out  a  writing 
under  this  name,  fisyourabie  to  the  already  es- 
tablished  persuasion  of  CSuristians^  and  whidi 
writing,  by  the  ^  and  reeomiMiidMioii  of 
these  circumstances,  would  in  some  degree,  it 
is  probable,  be  received.  Of  the  ancient  for- 
gery we  know  but  Uttle :  what  »  now  produc- 
ed, could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  imposed 
upon  anyone^  It  is  nothing  else  than  the 
Gospel  history,  woven  into  verse  ;  perhaps  was 
at  first  rather  a  fiction  than  a  forgery  ;  an  ex- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EsoapUukUUm* 

The  reader  wiQ  now  be  pkaaed  to  leooUeet, 
that  the  two  points  whioh  form  the  tubject  of 
our  present  difcnssion,  are,  fint,  that  the 
Founder  of  (Sirjfttantty,  his  aBsodates,  and 
immediate  followers,  pMsed  their  lives  in  la- 
boon,  dangers,  and  sufferings ;  secondly,  that 
they  did  so,  in  attestation  of  the  miracolous 
history  recmided  in  our  Scriptures,  and  solely 
in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of 
that  history. 

The  argument,  by  which  these  two  proposi- 
tions have  been  maintained  by  us,  stands  thus : 
No  historical  fact,  I  apprehend,  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  the  original  propagators  of 
Christianity  vduntarily  subjected  themselyes 
to  Hves  of  fatigue,  danger,  and  suffering,  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  undertaking.  The  na- 
ture ef  the  undertaking ;  the  character  of  the 
persons  eoD^loysd  in  it ;  the  opposition  of  their 
tenets  to  the  fixed  mnnions  uid  expectations 
of  the  country  in  which  they  first  advanoed 
them;  their  undiasemhled  condemnation  of  the 
reKgion  of  an  other  countries  I  their  total  want 
of  power,  authority,  or  force ;  render  it  in  the 
hi^iest  degree  probable  that  this  must  have 
been  the  oasa    The  probability  is  increased, 
by  what  we  know  of  the  fate  of  the  Founder 
of  the  histitution,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his 
attempt ;  and  by  what  we  also  know  of  the 
cmel  treatment  of  the  converts  to  the  institu- 
tion, within  thirty  years  after  its  commence- 
ment :  both  which  points  are  attested  by  Hea- 
then writers,  and,  being  once  admitted,  leave 
it  very  incredible  that  the  primitive  emissaries 
of  the  religion,  who  exercised  their  ministry, 
first,  amongst  the  people  who  had  destro3red 
their  Master,  and,  afterwards,  amongst  tbbose 
who  persecuted  their  converts,  should  them- 
selves escape  with  unponity,  or  pursue  their 
purpose  in  ease  and  safisty.    This  probability, 
thus  sustained  by  foreign  testimony,  is  advan- 
ced, I  think,  tohtftorioal  certainty,  by  theevi. 
deoee  of  our  own  books ;  by  the  accounts  of  a 
writer  who  was  the  oompanion  of  the  persons 
whose  sufferings  he  relates;  by  the  letters  of 
the  persons  themseives ;  by  predictions  of  per- 
eaoutionB  ascribed  to  the  Founder  of  the  reU- 
j(ioB,  which  predictions  would  not  have  been 
inserted  in  lus  history,  much  less  have  been 
atndioosly  dwelt  upon,  if  they  had  not  aooord^ 
Bd  with  the  event,  and  which  even  if  fidsely 
necribed  to  him,  could  only  have  been  so  ai- 
Gr0Md,  because  tlw  event  soggested  them;  last- 
ly, hy  incessant  exhortations  to  fortitude  and 
patieyice,  and  by  an  earnestness,  repetidon,  I 
and  uifsneyi^on  the  subject  wliieh  were  un»  I 


likely  to  have  appeared,  if  there  had  not  been, 
at  the  time,  some  extraordinary  call  for  the 
exercise  of  these  virtues. 

It  is  made  out  also,  I  think,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  that  both  the  teachers  and  oonveru  of 
the  religion,in  consequence  of  their  new  profes- 
sion, took  up  a  newcourse  of  liilB  and  behaviour. 

The  next  great  question  is,  what  they  did 
this  roK.  That  it  was/»r  a  miraculous  stovy 
of  some  kind  or  other,  is  to  my  approhension 
extremely  maniHsst ;  because,  as  to  the  funda- 
mental article,  the  designation  of  the  person, 
eie.  that  this  particular  person,  Jeans  of  Naxa- 
roth,  ought  to  be  received  as  the  Messiah,  oi 
as  a  messenger  from  God,  they  neither  had, 
nor  could  have,  any  thing  but  mirades  to  stand 
upon.  That  the  exertions  and  sufferings  of  the 
apostles  wero/or  the  story  which  we  have  now, 
is  proved  by  the  consideration  that  this  story 
is  transmitted  to  us  by  two  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  by  two  others  personally  connected 
with  them ;  that  the  jMuticularity  of  the  nar« 
rative  proves,  that  the  writers  daimed  to  pos- 
sess circumstantial  information,  that  from  thefar 
situation  they  had  full  o|^rtuuity  of  acquiring 
such  information,  that  they  certainly,  at  least, 
Imew  what  their  colleagues,  their  companions, 
their  masters,  taught;  Uiat  each  of  these  books 
contains  enough  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ligion ;  that,  if  any  one  of  them  thereforo  be 
genuine,  it  is  sufficient ;  that  the  genuineness, 
however,  of  all  of  them  is  made  out,  as  wdl  by 
the  general  aiguments  which  evince  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  most  undisputed  remains  of 
antiquity,  as  also  by  peculiar  iad  specific  proofs, 
e&s.  by  dtations  from  them  in  writings  belong- 
ing toa  period  immediately  contiguous  to  that 
in  which  they  wero  published ;  by  the  distin- 
guished regard  paid  by  early  Christians  to  the 
authority  of  these  books  f  whidi  regard  was 
maniflssted  by  their  collecang  of  them  into  a 
volume,  appropriating  to  that  volume  titles  of 
peculiar  respect,  tnmdaring  them  into  various 
languagea,  digesting  them  into  harmonies, 
writing  commentaries  upon  them,  and,  still 
moro  conspicuously,  by  the  reading  of  them  in 
their  public  assemblies  in  all  partscf  the  worlds) 
by  an  universal  agreement  with  respect  to  ihm^ 
books,  whilst  doubu  wero  entertained  concem- 
ing  some  others ;  by  eontending  sects  appeal- 
ing to  them ;  by  the  early  adTersaries  of  the 
region  not  di^niting  their  genuineneas,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  treating  them  as  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  history  upon  which  tlie  religion 
was  founded ;  by  many  formal  catakigues  of 
these,  as  of  certain  and  authoritative  Stings, 
published  in  diflRsrent  and  distant  parts  of  Uie 
Christian  world ;  lastly,  by  the  absence  or  de- 
fect of  the  above-dted  topics  of  evidence,  when 
applied  to  any  other  histories  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

These  aro  strong  aifpiments  to  prove,  that 
the  books  actually  proceeded  from  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bear(and  have  always  borne, 
for  thero  is  not  a  partide  of  evidence  to  show 
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that  tliey  ever  wmn  under  miy  other ;)  b«t 
thefttriet  genafneness  of  the  brnkt  is  perhft)^ 
more  than  is  neoessatry  to  the  support  of  our 
proposition.  For  eren  inppoiing  that,  hj  rea^ 
Bon  of  the  silence  of  antiquity,  or  the  loss  of  re« 
'  fords,  we  knew  not  who  were  the  writers  of 
die  four  Oospeb,  yet  the  faet,  that  Ihey  were 
received  as  aathentie  aoeoimts  of  the  traasac- 
lion  npon  which  the  religion  rested,  and  were 
receiTed  as  snch  hy  Chrfatians,  at  or  near  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  by  those  whom  the  apostlei 
had  taught,  and  by  sodeti^i  which  the  apostles 
had  fonnded  s  this  fiact,  I  say,  connected  with 
tiie  consideration,  that  they  are  corrobomtire 
of  eadi  others  testimony,  attd  that  they  are 
farther  corroborated  by  another  contemporary 
history,  taking  up  the  story  where  they  had 
left  it,  and,  in  a  narrative  built  upon  that  story, 
aoeountln^  for  the  rise  and  production  of 
chaages  in  the  world,  the  effects  of  which  sub- 
aist  at  this  day ;  connected,  moreover,  with 
the  eoadrmation  which  they  receive,  from  let- 
ters written  by  the  aipdetfes  themselves,  which 
both  assume  the  same  general  story,  and,  as 
often  as  eecasiens  lead  £em  to  doso,  alludeto 
putiealar  partsof  it ;  and  connected  also  with 
th»  reflection,  <^at  if  the  anesltes  dclh  cred  any 
difcent  atory,  it  is  lost  (the  pe«sent  and  no 
-ether  beinir  t^orred  to  by  a  seriee  of  Christian 
'  winters,  down  from  tiielr  age  to  our  own;  being 
Mkewlse  noognised  In  a  varieiy  c4  institntiens, 
*whldi  prevailed  early  Mid  wnivendlly,  amongst 
Hie  discljdesof  ther^igion  \)  and  that  so  great 
'«  eiiange  as  the  oblivion  ti  one  story  and  the 
•nbatitution  ofaaother,umder  such  eireumstaoi- 
oes,  eoold  not  htrve  taken  place  t  this  evidence 
would  be  deemel,  I  apprehend,  toflkaent  to 
prove  ceooerning  these  books,  that,  whoever 
were  the  autiiors  of  them,  they  exhibit  the 
•tory  which  the  aposties  trM,  and  for  wUch, 
consecfMfBily,  Aey  stbted,  anid  tliey  suffered* 

If  itbeeestherri^ionmnsttotrtie.  These 
men  cosM  wot  ha  deeeiveis»  By  only  not 
bearing  testiliieny,  they  mi^t  haive  avoided 
an  these  eniRsringt,  'a«ft  have  lived  quietly. 
Woold  men  in  euch  einDtimstanees  pretend  to 
have  seen  vliat  they  never  saw ;  assert  focts 
which  they  had  no  knowledge  of;  go  about 
-lying,  to  teach  vittue ;  and,  thoegh  not  only 
oon^ced  of  CSurivt^  being  an  impostor,  but 
having  seen  the  success  of  his  imposture  in  his 
crucifixion,  ycc  yeralst  in  carrying  it  en ;  and 
•o  persist,  as  to  bringnpon  thanadves,  for  no- 
thing-,  and  with  a  full  kmywledge  of  the  con. 
eequenca,  eniaity  and  hatred^  danger  and 
death  P 
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CflAPTER  I. 

Our  first  propceltion  was,  **  THof  ^ere  tt  m- 
tufiietofp  €9td0no8  thai  mttvqr,  pmenautg  it 
be  originaiwiinetees  of  the  ChritHan  miraciet^ 
ptuteu  tngtt  Most  Ml  Mtooorff,  dtafi^eiii,  tnnsttf- 
fmngi^  vohmtarUif  undertaken  and  under' 
ffone  in  aOeataikm  of  the  aoeounte  whkh  thef 
dtihferedy  and  woMjf  hi  eente^fuence  tif  Aeir 

•  behrf  <if  the  truth  efthoeeaeeountt:  and  that 
Ihep  abe  tkbmUtedtfrcm  Oa  eame  aMtino,  te 
nemndeeiffeendueL^ 

Our  second  proposition,  and  wnfcn  now  le* 
mains  tobe  tteatM  of,  is,  '*  ThiH  there  it 
KOT  tttUifaeterfevidime,  that  pereem  prt^ 
teneKnp  to  oe  xt^fftntH  witneseee  eg  ^B^f  08wr 
snaiMr  ttMtaCicst,  naee  acted  m  Me  eenae  atan- 
mry  inatieelaAenxf^aeeoutiiemhidkHttp 
deneered^  and  e&tetjf  tfi  eetiMe^ueifiee  qf  Anr 
heUrftBfihetrulheftfiaeei 


I  cvYint  upon  not  pfert  of  my  ait|pament, 
by  dechiring  how  hr  my  bdlef  in  mifacoloos 
accounte  goes,  u  the  lefoniien  in  the  tuns 
in  W^icfclM^  or  of  liutfaev ;  or  tlioo^  of  Bngv 
land,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  B^^  cr  of 
Queen Maiy;  orthefoondenof enridblgioas 
Mcls  sinee,  sncn  as  were  Mr.  wttftneid  and 
Mr.  w^eAfty  in  our  own  nines  %  had  xander* 
gone  the  Bee  of  tool  and  cMtuom  of  danger 
and  sufiMngs,  wUdt  we  know  ilhat  ntany  of 
them  did  undergo,  fitr  a  tniracnlons  atory; 
that  is  to  say,  tf  theyhsid  Amnded  their  pub- 
-lie  minifltrf  upon  tlie  allegation  of  miraclei 
WTCtaght  ^thin  thefr  <Hrti  knowledge,  aad 
upon  nkniaftives  whibh  eould  not  be  ivaalved 
into  ddctfioM  «r  misttibe^  and  If  it  had  ap. 
peered,  that  their  osddnct  really  had  its  origin 
in  these  accouvis,  I  sheedd  have  believed  than. 
Or,  to  \MinnKNt  an  iMtanee  whicli  wfli  be  &- 
miiiUu'  to  ererr  one  of  my  readers,  IP  tilie  lata 
Mr.  Howard  had  undertaken  his  Ubooia  and 
joomeys  in  attestation,  and  in  conioQaeBoe  of 
adear  and  sensible  uirade,  I  should  nav^ba^ 
■leved  hfn  alsoL  Or,  to  represent  iptA  awne 
thing  under  a  third  suppodtion ;  if  fiocratea 
had  prefeawd  to  perform  puViic  mirndea  at 
Athena  %  if  the  IHends  of  Sw^tea,  Fhsdcs 
•Oebea,  Orite,  eaA  Shnmias,  together  witb  Tla. 
:to,  and  BMmy'ef  his  foflowers,  nf^g  i^m 
•the  attMhtious  ^slddi  these  :mi^adiBa  aUbrded 
ta  Us  iMtendoB*,  bad,  at  the  teailiV  «if  thm 
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Uve%  and  the  certain  expense  of  their  ease  and 
tranquility,  gone-about  Greece^after  his  death, 
to  publish  and  propagate  his  doctrines :  and  if 
these  things  had  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  tlie 
same  way  as  that  in  which  the  life  of  Socrates 
is  now  traosmiited  to  us,  through  the  hands 
of  his  companions  and  disciples,  that  is,  by 
writings  received  without  doubt  as  theirs,  from 
the  age  in  which  they  were  published  to  the 
present,  I  should  have  believed  this  likewise. 
And  my  belief  would,  in  each  case,  be  much 
strengthened,  if  the  subject  of  the  mission 
were  of  importance  to  the  conduct  and  happi- 
ness of  human  life ;  if  it  testified  any  thing 
which  it  behoved  mankind  to  know  from  such 
authority ;  if  the  nature  of  what  it  delivered, 
required  the  sort  of  proof  which  it  alleged ;  if 
ibft  occasion  was  adequate  to  the  interposition, 
the  end  worthy  of  the  means.  In  the  last 
case,  my  faith  would  be  mudi  confirmed,  if 
the  effects  of  the  transaction  remained;  more 
especially,  if  a  change  had  been  wrought,  at 
the  time,  in  the  opinion  aud  conduct  of  such 
numbers,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  insti- 
tution^  and  of  a  system  of  doctrines,  which 
had  since  overspread  the  greatest  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  I  should  have  believed,  I  say, 
the  testimony,  in  these  cases;  yet  none  of 
them  do  more  than  come  up  to  the  apostolic 
history. 

-  If  any  one  choose  to  call  assent  to  its  evi- 
dence  ovdulity,  it  is  at  least  incumbent  upon 
him  to  produce  examples  in  which  the  same 
evidence  hath  turned  out  to  be  fallacious.  Aud 
this  contains  the  precise  question  which  we 
are  now  to  agitate. 

In  stating  the  comparison  between  our  evi- 
denoe,  and  what  our  adversaries  may  bring 
into  competition  with  ours,  we  will  divide  the 
distinctions  which  we  wish  to  propose  into  two 
kinds, — ^those  which  relate .  to  the  proof,  and 
those  which  relate  to  the  miracles.  Under  the 
former  head  we  may  lay  out  of  the  case, 

I.  Such  accounts  of  supernatural  events  as 
are  found  only  in  histories  by  some  ages  pos- 
terior to  the  transaction,  and  of  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  historian  could  know  little 
more  than  his  reader.  Ours  is  contemporary 
history.  This  difference  alone  removes  out 
of  our  way,  the  miraculous  history  of  Pytha- 
floras,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  written  by  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
blicus,  who  lived  three  hxmdred  years  after 
that  era ;  the  prodigies  of  Livy's  history ;  the 
fables  xjf  the  heroic  ages;  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as  of  the  Gothic 
mythology ;  a  great  part  of  the  Iqjendary  his- 
tory of  Popish  saints,  tlie  very  liest  attested  of 
which  is  extracted  from  the  certificates  that 
are  exhibited  during  the  process  of  their  ca- 
uonication,  a  ceremony  which  sddom  takes 
pUiOB  till  a  century  after  their  deaths.  It  ap- 
plies also  with  eQusiderable  force  to  the  mira- 
cles of  Apollonins  Tyaneus,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  solitary  history  of  his  life,  publish- 
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ed  by  PMIosHitus,  above  a  hundred  years  after 
his  death ;  and  in  which,  whether  Philostra* 
tus  had  any  |prior  account  to  guide  him,  de- 
pends upon  his  single  unsupported  assertion. 
Also  to  some  of  the  miracles  of  the  third  cen- 
tury,  especially  to  one  extraordinary  instance, 
the  acootmt  of  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neocesarea, 
called  Thaumaturgus,  delivered  in  the  writ-  ' 
ings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssen,  who  lived  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  the  subject  of  his 
panegyric 

The  value  of  this  drctmastanoe  is  shown  to 
have  been  accurately  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits.*  His  life,  written  by  a  companion 
of  his,  and  by  one  of  the  order,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death.  In  which 
life,  the  author,  so  far  from  ascribing  any  mi* 
racles  to  Ignatius,  industriously  states  the  rea- 
sons why  he  was  not  invested  with  any  such 
power.  The  life  was  republished  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  many  circum- 
stances, which  were  tlie  fruit,  the  author  says, 
of  further  inquiry,  and  of  diligent  examina- 
tion ;  but  stiU'with  a  total  silence  about  mi. 
racles.  When  Ignatius  had  been  dead  nearly 
sixty  years,  the  Jesuits,  conceiving  a  wish  to 
have  the  founder  of  their  order  placed  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  began,  as  it  should  seem,  for 
the  first  time,  to  attribute  to  him  a  catalogue 
of  miracles,  which  could  not  then  be  distinctly 
disproved ;  and  which  there  was,  in  those  who 
governed  the  church,  a  strong  disposition  to 
admit  upon  tlie  slenderest  proofs. 

II.  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case,  aoooants 
published  in  one  cotmtry,  of  what  passed  in  a 
distant  country,  without  any  proof  that  such 
accounts  were  known  or  received  at  homa  In 
the  case  of  Christianity,  Judea,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  transaction,  was  the  centre  of  the 
mission.  The  story  was  published  in  the 
place  in  which  it  was  acted.  The  diurch  of 
Christ  was  first  planted  at  Jerusalem  itsel£ 
With  that  church,  others  corresponded.  From 
thence  the  primitive  teachers  of  the  institu- 
tion went  forth  ;  thither  they  assembled.  The 
church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  several  churches 
of  Judea,  subsisted  from  the  beginning,  and 
for  many  ages  z-f*  received  also  the  same  books 
and  the  same  acooimts,  as  other  churches  did. 

This  distinction  disposes,  amongst  others,  of 
the  above  mentioned  miracles  of  ApoUonius 
Tyaneus,  most  of  which  are  rebted  to  have 
been  performed  in  India ;  n^  evidence  remain* 
ing  that  either  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  or 
the  history  of  those  miracles,  were  ever  heard 
of  in  India.  .  Those  of  Francis  Xavier,  the  In- 
dian missionary,  with  many  otliers  of  theRcv 
mish  breviary,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
vUf»  that  the  accounts^^  them  were  published 

*  r)oug).u*s  Crttorlon  of  MiraelofT,  n  74. 

t  Tlie  succenion  or  many  eminent  biihcm  of  Jcnia^ 
Icm  In  the  fint  throe  centuries,  is  distinctly  praenred ; 
M  Alexander,  A.  I>.8l2,who8uocceded  Nsicissuhthcn 
1  HI  yean  old. 
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at  a  rast  distanot  from  the  iup]»wd  floene  of 
the  wooden.* 

III.  We  lay  ont  of  Uie  oaae^lrafiiMiil  m 
moun.  Upon  the  fint  publics  Jon  of  an  ex. 
traordinary  aoooimt,  or  e^en  of  an  article  of 
extraordinary  intelligence,  no  one  who  la  not 
perBomJly  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  can 
know  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  because  any 
man  may  publish  any  story.  It  is  in  the  fu- 
ture  confirmation,  or  contradiction,  of  the  ac. 
count;  in  its  permanency,  or  its  disappear- 
ance; its  dying  away  into  silence,  or  its 
incruwing  in  notoriety ;  its  being  followed 
up  by  subsequent  accounts,  and  being  re- 
peated  in  different  and  independent  accounts ; 
that  solid  truth  is  distinguished  from  fugitive 
lies.  This  distinction  is  altogether  on  the  side 
of  Christianity.  The  story  did  not  drop.  On 
the  contnry,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  train  of 
action  and  evenU  dependent  upon  it.  The 
accounts,  which  we  have  in  our  hands,  were 
composed  after  the  first  reports  must  have  sub- 
sided. They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  writ- 
ings upon  Uie  subject.  The  historical  testi- 
monies of  the  transaction  were  many  and  va- 
rious, and  connected  with  letters,  discourses, 
controversies,  apologies,  successively  produced 
by  the  same  transaction. 

IV.  Wemaylay  outof  thecasewhatlcaH 
naked  history.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  the 
prodigies  of  the  Jewish  history  had  been  found 
only  in  fragments  of  Manetho,  or  Berosus,  we 
should  have  paid  no  regard  to  them :  and  I 
am  willing  to  admit  this.  If  we  knew  nothing 
of  the  fact,  but  from  the  fragment ;  if  we  pos. 
sessed  no  proof  that  these  accounts  had  been 
credited  and  acted  upon,  from  times,  probably, 
as  ancient  as  the  accounts  themselres ;  if  we 
had  no  visible  effects,  connected  with  the  his- 
tory, no  subsequent  or  collateral  testimony  to 
confirm  it;  under  thesecliGumstances,I  think, 
that  it  would  be  undeserving  of  credit.  But  this 
certainly  is  not  our  case.  In  appreciating  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  the  books  are  to  be 
combined  with  the  institution  ;  with  the  pre- 
valency  of  the  religion  at  this  day ;  with  the 
time  and  place  of  its  origin,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged points ;  with  the  drcumstancea  of  its 
rise  and  progress,  as  collected  from  external 
history ;  with  the  fact  of  our  present  books  be- 
ing n«eived  by  the  votaries  of  the  institution 
from  the  beginning ;  with  that  of  other  books 
coming  after  these,  filled  with  accounts  of  ef- 
fecu  and  consequences  resulting  tnm  the  tran- 
saction, or  refenring  to  the  transaction,  or  built 
upon  it ;  lastly,  with  the  consideration  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  books  themselves, 
the  different  writers  from  which  they  proceed, 
the  different  views  with  which  they  wero  writ- 
ten, so  disagreeing  as  to  repel  the  suspicion  of 
confederacy,  so  agreeing  as  to  show  that  they 
were  founded  in' a  common  original,  i  e.  in  a 
story  substantially  the  same.     Whether  this 

*  DunglM**  Critp.8i 


proof  be  satisfactory  or  not,  it  ia  properly  a 
cumulation  of  evidence,  by  no  meaaa  a  naked 
or  solitary  record. 

V.  A  mark  of  historical  truth,  aldumgfa  on- 
ly a  certain  way,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  is 
particuiarityy  in  names,  dates,  places,  drcum. 
stances,  and  in  the  order  of  events  preceding 
or  following  the  transaction  :  of  wlUdi  kind, 
for  instance,  is  the  particularity  in  the  descrip* 
tion  of  Saint  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck,  in 
the  27th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  which  no  maiL, 
I  think,  can  read  without  being  convinced 
that  the  writer  was  there ;  and  alio  in  the  ac 
count  of  the  cure  and  examination  of  the  blind 
man,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Ooa- 
pel,  which  bears  every  mark  of  personal  know- 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  historian.*  I  do  not 
deny  that  fiction  has  often  the  particularity  of 
truth ;  but  then  it  is  of  studied  and  elaborate 
fiction,  or  of  a  formal  Attempt  to  deceive,  that 
we  observe  this.  Since,  however,  experience 
proves  that  particularity  is  not  confined  to 
trutii,  I  have  stated  that  it  is  a  proof  of  truth 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  {.  c  it  reduces  the 
question  to  this,  whether  we  can  depend  or 
not  upon  the  probUjf  of  the  reiater  ?  whkh  is 
a  considerable  advance  in  our  present  argu- 
ment ;  for  an  express  attempt  to  deceive,  in 
which  case  alone  particularitycan  appear  with- 
out truth,  ia  charged  upon  the  evangelists  by 
few.  If  the  histcnrian  acknowledge  himself  to 
have  received  his  intelligence  from  othera,  the 
particularity  of  the  narrative  shows,  pnmdj^ 
ciey  the  accuracy  of  his  inquiries,  and  the  fill- 
ness  of  his  information.  This  remark  bdoogs 
to  Saint  Luke's  history.  Of  the  particnlarity 
which  we  aflege,  many  examples  may  be  found 
in  all  the  Gospels.  Audit  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive,  that  such  numerous  particularities, 
as  are  almost  everv  where  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Scriptures,  should  be  raised  out  of  nothing, 
or  be  spun  out  of  the  imagination  without  any 
fact  to  go  upon.*!* 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  thb  par- 
ticularity is  only  to  be  looked  for  m  direct  his- 
tory. It  is  not  natural  in  references  or  allu- 
sions,  which  yet,  in  other  respects,  often  af- 
ford, as  far  as  they  go,  the  most  unsuspicious 
evidence. 

VI.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  such  stories  of 
supernatural  events,  as  require,  on  the  part  of 
the  hearer,  nothing  more  than  an  otiocr  as- 


•  BoththewchaptenoughttoberSHlftirlbenkeaf 
thia  Tery  observation. 

f  "  lliere  is  ahrajrt  Mme  traUi  where  thmsaK  cmw 
tiderable  particukritlM  rcUted ;  and  tbavahvajwsccu  to 
bear  aome  proportion  to  one  another.  Thuui  Cbcxe  is  a 
neat  want  of  the  particular*  of  time,  place,  andpenonst 
in  Manetho*aaooounlor  the  EnptUn  VjmatgkB^  E» 
nuH  of  the  Awjrrian  King*,  and  tbote  which  the  techoi. 
cal  chronologen  hare  given  ofthe  ancient  Ungdomi  of 
aiid,agreeSbl7thereCo,tr ^' ^ 


Greece;  and;  agreesbly  thereCo,the  aocanntsbavc  raock 
Actum  and  Ckkehood,  with  aome  truth :  whcnaa  TbiKT- 
dides*a  History  of  the  Pdoponesian  war,  and  CacarV  of 
the  War  In  Gaul,  in  both  which,  the  parOcufeMi  oT  tiow, 
place,  and  pcraona,  are  mentioned,  are  anircraOy  ei- 
tecmcd  true  to  a  great  dc«rn  of  esactnca*.**    n«nWv 
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lent ;  ttoriet  upon  which  nothing  depends,  in 
which  no  interest  is  involved,  notliing  is  to  be 
done  or  changed  in  consequence  of  believing 
them.  Such  stories  are  credited,  if  the  care- 
less assent  that  is  given  to  them  deserve  that 
name,  more  by  the  indolence  of  the  hearer, 
than  by  his  judgment :  or,  though  not  much 
credited,  are  passed  from  one  to  another  with- 
out inquiry  or  resistance.  To  this  case,  and 
to  this  case  alone,  belongs  what  is  called  the 
love  of  the  marvdloos.  I  have  never  known 
it  carry  men  further.  Men  do  not  suffer  per- 
secution from  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  Of 
the  indifferent  nature  we  are  speaking  of,  are 
most  vulgar  errors  and  popular  superstition : 
most,  for  instance,  of  the  current  reports  of 
apparitions.  Nothing  depends  upon  their  be- 
ing true  or  false.  But  not,  sur^,  of  this  kind 
were  the  alleged  mirades  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  They  dedded,  if  true,  the  mostim- 
portant  question  upon  which  the  human  mind 
can  fix  its  anxiety.  They  daimed  to  regulate 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  upon  subjects  in 
which  they  are  not  only  deeply  ooDoemed,  but 
usually  refractory  and  obstinate.  Men  oould 
not  be  utterly  cardess  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
If  a  Jew  took  up  the  story,  he  found  his  dar- 
Bng partiality  tonis  own  nation  and  lawwonnd- 
ed ;  if  a  Oentile,  he  found  his  idolatry  and  po- 
lytheism reprobated  and  condemned.  Who. 
ever  entertained  the  account,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  oould  not  avoid  the  following  reflec- 
tion :— **  If  these  things  be  true,  I  must  give 
up  the  ofonions  and  principles  in  which  I  have 
been  brought  up,  the  religion  in  which  my  fa- 
thers lived  and  died."  ft  is  not  ooncdvaUe 
that  a  man  should  do  this  upon  anv  idle  report 
or  frivolous  account,  or,  indeed,  without  bemg 
fully  satisfied  and  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
credibility  of  the  narrative  to  which  he  trust- 
ed. But  it  did  not  stop  at  opinions.  They 
who  believed  Christianity,  acted  upon  it.  Ma- 
ny made  it  the  express  busineis  of  their  lives 
to  publish  the  intelligence.  It  was  required  of 
those  who  admitted  that  intelljgenoe  to  change 
forthwith  their  conduct  and  their  principles,  to 
take  up  a  different  ooone  of  life,  to  part  with 
their  habits  and  gratificatioas,  and  begin  a  new 
set  of  rules,  and  system  of  behaviour.  The 
^Mstles,  at  least,  were  interested  not  to  sacri- 
lioe  their  ease,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives, 
for  an  idle  tale ;  multitudes  beside  them  were 
induced,  by  the  same  tale,  to  encounter  oppo- 
aatioii,  danger,  and  sufferings.     • 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  mere  promise  of  a  fu- 
ture state  would  do  all  this ;  I  answer,  that  the 
mere  promise  of  a  future  state,  without  any 
evidence  to  give  credit  or  assurance  to  it,  would 
do  nothing.  A  few  wandering  fishermen  talk- 
ing of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  oould  produce 
BO  effecL  If  it  be  further  said,  that  men  ea- 
sQy  believe  what  they  anxiously  desire ;  I 
again  answer,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  very 
contrary  of  this  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  Anxi- 
ety of  desire,  eameitDCis  of  expectation,  the 


vBstness  of  an  event,  rather  causes  men  to  As- 
believe,  to  doubt,  to  dread  a  fallacy,  to  distrust, 
and  to  examine.  When  our  Lord*s  resurrec- 
tion was  first  reported  to  the  apostles,  they  did 
not  believe,  we  are  tdd,  for  joy.  This  was 
natural,  and  is  agreeable  to  experience. 

VII.  We  have  hiid  out.of  the  case  those  ac- 
counts which  require  no  more  than  a  simple 
assent ;  and  we  now  also  lay  out  of  the  case 
those  whkh  come  merdy  in  affirmance  of  opi. 
nions  already  formed.  This  last  dreumstance 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  notice  welL  It 
has  long  been  observed,  that  Popish  miracles 
happen  in  Popish  countries ;  that  they  make 
no  oonveru ;  which  proves  that  stories  are  ac- 
cepted, "when  they  fall  in  with  prindples  al- 
ready fixed,  with  the  public  sentiments,  or  with 
the  sentiments  of  a  party  already  engaged  on 
the  side  the  miracle  supports,  which  would  not 
be  attempted  to  be  produced  in  the  face  of  ene- 
mies, in  opposition  to  reigning  tenets  or  fa. 
vourite  prejudices,  or  when,  if  they  be  believ- 
ed, the  belief  must  drew  men  away  from  their 
preconodved  and  habitual  opinions,  from  thdr 
modes  of  life  and  rules  of  action.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  men  may  not  only  reodve  a  mira- 
culous account,  but  may  boUi  act  and  suffer 
on  the  side,  and  in  the  canse,  which  the  mi- 
racle supports,  yet  not  act  or  suffer  for  the 
mirade,  Imt  in  pursuance  of  a  prior  persuasion. 
Hie  mirade,  like  any  other  argument  which 
only  confirms  what  was  before  bdieved,  is  ad- 
mitted with  little  examinatbn.  In  the  mora], 
as  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  ehanffe  which  re- 
quiresacause.  Men  are  easily  fortified  in  thdr 
old  opinions,  driven  fitmi  thcsn  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. Now  how  does  this  apply  to  &  Chris- 
tian history  ?  The  miradea,  there  recorded, 
were  wrought  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  under 
a  government,  a  priesthood,  and  a  magistracy, 
deddedly  and  vdiemently  adverse  to  them,  and 
to  the  pretensions  which  theysupported.  They 
were  Protestant  mirades  in  a  Popish  country ; 
they  were  Popish  mirades  in  the  midst  of  Pro- 
testants. They  produced  a  dumge ;  they  es- 
tablished a  society  upon  the  spot,  adhering  to 
the  belief  of  them ;  they  made  converts ;  and 
those  who  were  converted  gave  up  to  the  tes~ 
timony  their  most  fixed  opinions  and  most  fa- 
vourite prejudices.  They  who  acted  and  suf- 
fered in  the  cause,  acted  and  suffered  for  the 
mirades :  for  there  was  no  anterior  perioadon 
to  induce  them,  no  prior  reverence,  prejiuiice, 
or  partiality  to  take  hold  ot  Jesus  had  not 
one  follower  when  he  set  up  his  claim.  Ilia 
mirades  gave  birth  to  his  sect.  No  part  of 
tills  description  belongs  to  the  ordinary  evi. 
denoe  of  Heathen  or  Popish  miracles.  Even 
most  of  the  mirades  alleged  to  have  been  pei  - 
formed  by  Christians',  in  the  second  and  third 
century  of  its  era,  want  this  confirmation.  It 
constitutes  indeed  a  line  of  partition  between 
the  origin  and  the  progrea  of  Christianity. 
Frauds  and  fallacies  migbt  mix  tbemsdves 
with  the  progress,  which  could  not  possibly 
2A2  ^ 
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take  place  in  the  eommeuoement  of  the  reli- 
gion ;  at  least,  aooording  to  any  laws  of  human 
conduct  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  What 
should  suggest  to  the  first  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, especially  to  fishermen,  tax-gatherers, 
and  husbandmen,  such  a  thought,  as  that  of 
changing  the  religion  of  the  world  ?  what  could 
bear  them  through  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
attempt  engaged  tliem  ?  what  could  procure 
any  degree  of  success  to  the  attempt  ?  are  ques- 
tions which  apply  with  great  force,  to  the  set- 
ting out  of  the  institution,  with  less,  to  every 
future  stage  of  it 

To  hear  some  men  talk,  one  would  suppose 
the  setting  up  of  a  religion  by  miracles  to  be  a 
thing  of  every  day*s  experience ;  whereas  the 
whole  current  of  history  is  against  it.'  Hath 
any  fuunder  of  a  new  sect  amongst  Chris- 
tians pretended  to  miraculous  powers,  and 
succeeded  by  his  pretensions  ?  "  Were  these 
powers  claimed  or  exercised  by  the  founders 
of  the  sects  of  tlie  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  ? 
Did  Wickliffe  in  EngUind  pretend  to  it?  Did 
Huss  or  Jerome  in  Bohemia  ?  Did  Luther 
in  Germany,  Zuinglius  in  Switzerland,  Cal- 
vin in  France,  or  any  of  the  Reformers,  ad- 
vance this  plea  ?"*  The  French  prophets,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,-!*  ventured 
to  allege  minunilous  evidence,  and  immediate- 
ly ruijied  their  cause  by  their  temerity.  ^*  Con- 
cerning the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Tur- 
key, of  Siam,  of  China,  a  single  miracle  can^ 
not  be  named,  that  was  ever  offered  as  a  test 
of  any  o(  those  religions  before  their  establish. 
ment."t 

We  may  add  to  what  has  been  observed  of 
the  distinction  which  we  are  considering,  that, 
where  miracles  are  alleged  merely  in  affirmance 
of  a  prior  opinion,  they  who  believe  the  doc- 
trine -may  sometimes  propagate  a  belief  of  the 
miracles  which  they  do  not  themselves  enter- 
tain. This  is  the  case  of  what  are  called  phtu 
frauds ;  but  it  is  a  case,  I  apprehend,  which 
takes  place  solely  in  support  of  a  persuasion 
already  established.  At  least  it  does  not  hold 
of  the  apostolical  history.  If  the  apostles  did 
not  believe  the  miracles,  they  did  not  believe 
the  religion  ;  and,  without  this  belief,  where 
was  the  pieiff,  what  place  was  there  for  any 
thing  which  could  bear  the  name  or  colour  of 
piety,  in  publishing  and  attesting  miracles  in 
its  behalf  ?  If  it  be  said  that  many  promote 
the  belief  of  revelation,  and  of  any  accountJ 
which  favour  that  belief,  because  they  think 
them,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  of  public 
and  political  utility ;  I  answer,  that  if  a  cha- 
racter  exists  which  can  with  less  justice  than 
another  lie  ascribed  to  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  it  is  that  of  politicians,  or 
of  men  capable  of  entertaining  political  views. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  assignable  cha- 
racter  which  will  aiscount  for  the  conduct  of 
the  aposiles,  supposing  their  story  to  be  false. 

•  Cann*oU  on  Miracles,  pi  ISa  ciL  ITBB. 

t  The  eightrenth.  %  Adsns  oo  Mir.  p.  1^ 


If  bad  men,  what  ooold  have  indueed  them 
to  take  such  pains  to  promote  virtue  ?  If 
good  men,  they  would  not  have  gone  about 
the  country  with  a  string  of  lies  in  thesr 
mouths. 

Ik  afpbeciatikg  the  credit  of  any  mirm* 
culous  story,  these  are  distincdona  which  re- 
late to  the  evidence  There  are  other  distinc 
tions,  of  great  moment  in  the  qnestion,  which 
reUte  to  the  miracles  themselves.  Of  which 
bitter  kind  the  following  ouf^t  carefully  to  b* 
retained. 

L  It  is  not  necessary  to  admit  as  a  mirade^ 
what  can  be  resolved  into  a  Jhlge  pereeptioru 
Of  this  nature  was  the  demon  of  Socrates  ; 
the  visions  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  of  many 
others;  the  vision  which  Liord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  describes  himself  to  have  seen;  To> 
lonel  Gardiner's  vision,  as  related  in  his  life, 
written  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  AD  these  may  he 
accounted  for  hy  a  momentary  insanity  ;'  for 
the  characteristic  smptom  of  human  madnese 
is  the  rising  up  in  the  mind  of  images  not  dis- 
tinguishable  by  the  patient  from  impressions 
upon  the  senses."  The  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  possibility  of  this  delusion  exists, 
are  divided  from  the'cases  in  which  it  does  not 
exist,  by  many,  and  those  not  ^bscure  msu-ksu 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  cases  of  risifms 
or  voices.  The  object  is  hanily  ever  toaciied. 
The  vision  stilnnits  not  to  be  handled.  One 
sense  does  not  confirm  another.  They  are 
likewise  almost  always  cases  of  a  BoRtarp  wit- 
ness. It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbsible, 
and  I  know  not,  indMd,  whedier  it  hath  ever 
been  the  fact,  that  the  same  derangement  t£ 
the  mental  organs  should  seise  diiferent  per- 
sons at  the  same  time;  a  derangement,  I  mean, 
so  much  the  same,  as  to  represent  to  their 
imagination  the  same  objects.  Lastly,  these 
are  always  cases  of  momerUary  miracles ;  by 
which  term  I  mean  to  denote  miracles,  of 
wliich  the  whole  existence  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  miracles  which 
are  attended  with  permanent  effects.  The  ap. 
pearance  of  a  spectre,  the  hearing  of  a  super- 
natural sound,  is  a  momentary  miracle.  The 
sensible  proof  is  gone,  when  the  apparition  or 
sound  is  over.  But  if  a  person  bom  blind  be 
restored  to  sight,  a  notorious  cripple  to  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  or  a  dead  man  to  life,  here  b  a 
permanent  effect  produced  by  supematari! 
means.  The  change,  indeed,  was  instantaneous, 
biit  the  proof  continues.  The  subject  of  the 
miracle  remssns.  The  man  cared  or  restored 
is  there:  his  former  condition  was  known,  and 
his  present  condition  may  be  examined.  This  ' 
can  by  no  possibility  be  resolved  into  fehie  per-  I 
ception ;  and  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  greater 
psirt  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. When  Lazartts  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  ho  did  not  merely  move,  and  speak,  and 
die  again ;  or  oome  oat  of  the  grave,  and  va- 
nish  away.    He  returned  to  bis  home  and  fa. 
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mily,  and  there  eontiniied;  for  we  find  him, 
tome  time  afterward*  in  the  same  town,  siu 
ting  at  table  with  Jesu$  and  his  sisters ;  visited 
by  great  multitudes  of  the  Jews  as  a  subject 
of  curiosity ;  giving  by  his  presence  so  much 
uneaatness  to  &e  Jewish  rulers  as  to  beget  in 
them  a  design  of  destroying  him.  *     No  de- 
lusion can  account  for  this*    The  French  pro- 
phets in  England,  some  time  since,  gave  out 
that  one  of  their  teachers  would  come  to  life 
again;  but  their  enthusiasm  never  made  them 
believe  that  they  actually  saw  him  alive.  The 
Idind  man,  whose  restoration  to  sight  at  Jem- 
fsdem  is  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel,  did  not  quit  the  place,  or  con* 
ceal  Eimself  firom  inquiry.    On  the  contrary, 
bs  waa  forthcoming,  to  answer  the  call,  to  sa- 
tisfy the  scrutiny,  and  to  sustain  the  brow- 
beating  of  Christ^t  angry  and  powerful  ene- 
raiei.     When  the  crij^  at  the  gste  of  the 
temple  was  suddenly  cured  by  Peter,  f  he  did 
not  immediately  relapse  into  his  former  kune- 
nos,  or  disappear  out  of  the  city ;  but  boldly 
•Bd  honestly  produced  himself  slong  with  the 
apostks,  when  they  were  brought  tl^  next  day 
before  the  Jen^  council  t  Here,  though  the 
nurade  was  sudden,  the  proof  was  permanent. 
The  lameness  had  been  notorious,  the  cure 
ootttiuaed.    This,  therefore,  could  not  be  the 
dbet  of  any  momentary  delirtum,  either  in 
the  subtject  or  in  the  witnesses  of  the  transac- 
tion. It  is  the  aame  with  the  greatest  number 
of  the  Scripture  mirafJe^    There  are  other 
cases  of  a  wtimd  aaturei  in  which,  although 
the  principal  mirade  be  momentary,  some 
circnmstanoe  oombined  with  It  is  permanent. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  history  of  Saint  Paul's 
oonvenifon.§    The  sudden  light  and  sound, 
the  vision  and  the  voioe,  upon  the  road  to  Da^ 
masGus,  were  momentary:  but  Paul's  blindness 
for  three  days  in  consequence  of  what  had 
li^pened ;  the  eonmrnniration  made  to  Ana- 
nias in  another  place,  and  by  a  vision  indi»* 
pendent  of  the  former ;  Ananias  finding  out 
Paul  in  consequence  of  intelligence  so  receiv- 
ed, and  finding  him  in  the  condition  described, 
and  Paul's  recovery  of  his  sight  upon  Ana- 
nias' laying  his  hands  upon  him  i  are  drcum- 
stances,  which  take  the  transaction,  and  the 
prindpal  miraole  as  induded  in  it,  eniirdy  ont 
of  theesseof  momentary  miracles,  or  of  such 
as  mav  be  accounted  for  by  false  peroeptiosis. 
Smotty  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of 
Peter's  vision  preparatory  to  the  call  of  Cor- 
aehns,  and  c£  its  connexion  with  what  was 
iasparted  in  a  distant  place  to  Cornelius  him- 
•d^  and  with  the  message  dispatched  by  Cor- 
ndtus  to  Peter.  The  vision  might  be  a  dream; 
the  message  could  not.    Either  communica- 
tion, taken  separatdv,  might  be  a  ddusion; 
the  ooncnmnoe  of  the  two  was  impossible  to 
Itappen  without  a  supernatural  cause. 


•  Jbha  xa  I,  S.  9, 10» 
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Bedde  the  risk  of  ddusion  which  attaches 
upon  momentary  miracles,  there  is  also  much 
more  room  for  impotiure.  The  account  can- 
not  be  examined  at  the  moment :  and,  when 
that  is  also  a  moment  of  hurry  and  confusion, 
it  may  not  be  difficult  for  men  of  influence  to 
gain  credit  to  any  story  which  they  may  wish 
to  have  believed.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
of  one  of  the  best  attested  of  tlie  miracles  of  Old 
Rome,  the  appearance  of  Castor  nnd  Pollux 
in  the  battle  fought  hv  FosthumiuH  with  the 
Latins  at  the  lake  Regillus.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Posthumius,  after  tlie  battle, 
spread  the  report  of  such  an  appearance.  No 
person  could  deny  it,  while  it  was  said  to  hist. 
No  person,  perhaps,  had  any  indination  to  dis- 
pute it  afterwards ;  or,  if  they  had,  could  say 
with  positiveness,  what  was  or  what  was  not 
seen,  by  some  or  other  of  the  army,  in  the  dis- 
may and  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  battle. 

In  assigning  false  perceptions  as  the  origin 
to  which  some  miraculous  aooounu  may  be 
referred,  I  have  not  mentioned  daims  to  in- 
spiration, illuminations,  secret  notices  or  di- 
rections,  internal  sensations,  or  consciousnes- 
ses of  being  acted  upon  by  spiritual  influences, 
good  or  bad ;  because  these,  appealing  to  no 
external  proof,  however  oonvindng  they  may 
be  to  the  persons  themsdves,  form  no  part  of 
what  can  be  accounted  miraculous  evidence. 
Their  own  credibility  stands  upon  thdr  alii- 
ance  with  other  mirades.  The  discussion, 
therefore,  of  all  such  pretensions,  may  le  omiu 
ted. 

11.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into  the 
comparison  what  may  be  called  tentative  mira- 
cles ;  that  is,  where,  out  of  a  great  number  of 
trials,  some  succeed ;  and  in  the  accounts  of 
which,  although  the  narrative  of  the  successful 
cases  be  done  preserved,  and  that  of  the  un- 
successful cases  sunk,  yet  enough  is  stated  to 
show  that  the  cases  produced  are  only  a  few  out 
of  many  in  which  the  same  means  have  been 
empbyed.  This  observatidn  bears,  with  con- 
uderable  force,  upon  the  andent  orades  and 
auguries,  in  whif£  a  single  coincidence  of  the 
event  with  the  prediction  is  talked  of  and  mag- 
nified, whilst  failures  are  forgotten,  or  supr 
pressed,  or  accoimted  for.  It  is  also  appbca-« 
hie  to  the  cures  wrought  by  relics,  and  at  the 
tombs  of  saints.  The  boasted  efficacy  of  tha 
king's  touch,  upon  which  Mr.  Hume  lays  some 
stress,  falls  under  the  same  description.  No- 
thing is  alleged  concerning  it,  whidi  is  not  al- 
leged of  various  nostrums,  namdy,  out  of  many 
thousands  who  have  used  them,  certified  prooft 
of  a  few  who  have  recovered  after  them.  No 
solution  of  this  sort  is  applicable  to  the  mira- 
des of  the  Gospel.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative,  which  can  induce,  or  even  allow,  us 
to  believe,  that  Christ  attempted  cures  in  many 
instances,  and  succeeded  in  a  few ;  or  that  he 
ever  made  the  attempt  in  vain.  He  did  not 
profess  to  bed  every  where  all  that  were  dck ; 
on  the  contrarv,  he  told  the  Jews,  evidently 
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meaning  to  rapreMnthls  own  case,  that,  ^  al- 
though many  widows  were  in  Itrad  in  the 
day«  of  EKas,  when  the  heaven  waa  shut  np 
three  years  and  six  months,  when  great  famine 
was  throughout  all  the  land,  yet  unto  none  of 
them  was  Elias  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city 
of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was  a  widow:" 
and  that  ^'  many  lepers  were  in  Israd  in  the 
time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,  and  none  of  them 
was  cleansed  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian.*** 
By  which  examples,  he  gave  them  to  under, 
stand,  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  a  Divine 
interposition,  or  necessary  to  its  purpose,  to  be 
general ;  still  less  to  answer  every  challenge 
that  might  be  made,  which  would  teach  men 
to  put  their  faith  upon  these  experiments. — 
Christ  never  pronounced  the  word,  but  the  ef- 
fect followed.^  It  was  not  a  thousand  sick 
that  receive  his  benediction,  and  a  few  that 
were  benefited ;  a  ringle  paralytic  is  let  down 
in  his  bed  at  Jesus's  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a 
surrounding  multitude ;  Jesus  bid  him  walk, 
and  he  did  so.$  A  man  with  a  withered  hand 
is  in  the  synagogue ;  Jesus  bid  him  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bly,  and  it  was  ^*  restored  whole  like  the 
other."!  There  was  nothing  tentative  in  these 
cures ;  nothing  that  can  be  explained  by  the 
power  of  accident. 

Wemay  observe  also  that  many  of  the  cures 
which  Christ  wrought,  such  as  that  of  a  per- 
son blind  from  his  birth,  also  many  miracles 
beside  cures,  as  raising  the  dead,  walking  up- 
on  the  sea,  feeding  a  great  multitude  with  a 
few  loaves  and  fi&es,  are  of  a  nature  which 
does  not  in  anywise  admit  of  the  supposition 
of  a  fortunate  experiment. 

III.  We  may  dismiss  from  the  question  all 
accounts  in  winch,  allowing  the  phenomenon 
to  be  real,  the  fact  to  be  true,  it  still  remains 
dmihifui  whether  a  mirade  were  wrought. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  ancient  history  of 
what  is  called  the  thundering  legion,  of  the 
extraordinary  drcumstanoes  which  obstructed 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by 
Julian,  the  circling  of  the  flames  and  fragrant 
smell  at  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the  sud- 
den shower  that  extinguished  the  fire  into 
which  the  Scriptures  were  thrown  in  the  Dio< 
detian  persecution;  ConBtantine*s dream;  his 
inscribing  in  consequence  of  it  the  cross  upon 
his  standard  and  Uie  shidds  of  his  sddlera ; 

•  LukBlT.85. 

f  One,  and  only  one,  loftance  may  be  pcodnood  in 
which  the  dUeipte$  of  Chrf st  do  leem  to  have  attempted 
a.  cure,  and  not  to  have  been  able  to  pcrfbnn  it    The 


■«u  s  aua  uie  wnmv  usnwicnua  ■etrins  in  naTC  uwu  in- 
tended, as  it  was  wcU  niited*  to  display  the  lupertority 
of  Christ  above  all  who  performed  mintdea  in  his  name, 
a  distinction  which,  during  his  presence  in  the  world,  it 
night  be  neoesaaty  to  inculcate  by  some  suoh  tapoof  as 

IMarkil.3.  f  Halt.  xiL  m 
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his  victory,  and  the  etoipe  of  the 
bearer;  periu^ia  alio  the imagbi 
of  the  cross  in  the  heavens,  thoag^'  this  last 
drcnmstanoe  is  very  deficient  in  Ubtorioal  evi- 
deuce.  It  is  aho  the  ease  with  tbe  madam 
annual  exhibition  of  the  liqneliBetloa  of  ths 
blood  of  Saint  Januarius  at  Nafdea.  It  is  a 
doubt,  likewise,  which  ought  lobe  esduded  bf 
very  spedal  dnsumttanoes,  fnm  these  nam. 
tives  which  relate  to  the  supernatural  core  ef 
hypodiondriacal  and  nemras  omnpbunta,  and 
of  an  diseases  which  are  mudi  affected  by  the 
imagination.  The  mirades  of  the  second  and 
third  century  are,  usually,  healing  the  sick, 
and  castfaig  out  evil  spirits,  mirades  in  which 
there  is  room  for  some  error  and  deeeptioci. 
We  hear  nothing  of  causing  the  bUnd  to  see, 
the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepen  to 
be  deansed.*  Thereare  also  instances  in  Chria. 
tian  writers,  of  rq^uted  mirades,  whidi  woe 
natural  opeiations,  though  not  known  to  be 
such  at  the  time ;  as  that  of  articulate  apoecl> 
after  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  tongue. 

IV.  To  the  same  head  of  objection  neariy, 
may  also  be  referred  aooonats,  in  which  the  va. 
riation  of  a  small  circumstance  mayhave  taraas- 
formed  some  extraordinaryappearanoe,  or  aaai« 
critical  coincidence  of  events,  into  a  aiiFBcle; 
stories,  in  a  word,  which  may  be  leaolvad  into 
exaggeration.  The  mirades  of  the  Oospei  can 
by  no  poesibiiitylH)  explained  away  in  this  man* 
ner.  Total  fiction  wUl  aceonat  for  any  thing; 
but  no  stretdi  of  exaggeratioB  dmt  has  any 
paraUd  in  other  hlstoriea,  no  foroe  ef  fancy 
upon  teal  drcurastances,  could  produce  the  nar- 
ratives  which  we  now  have.  The  fisedlng  of 
the  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves  and  fiahes 
suipasses  all  boonds  of  esaf^geiation.  The 
raidng  of  Laiams,  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
fs  wdl  as  many  of  the  cures  whidi  Christ 
wrought,  come  not  within  the  compass  of  mis- 
representation. I  mean  that  it  is  impoeaihle 
to  assign  any.  podtion  of  drcumstanoes,  how- 
ever  pecoliar,  any  acddental  efibou  however 
extraordinary,  any  natural  singularity,  which 
could  supply  an  ongia  or  foundbition  to  these 
accounts. 

Having  thus  enumerated  several  eaoeptions, 
which  may  justly  be  taken  to  rdatioas  of  mi. 
rades,  it  is  necessary  when  we  rsad  the  Scrip, 
tores,  to  bear  in  our  minds  this  generalieinarii ; 
that,  although  these  be  mirades  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  wliidifsU  within  some  or 
other  of  the  exceptkms  here  assigned,  yet  that 
they  are  united  with  others,  to  wiueh  none  of 
the  same  exceptions  extend,  and  that  their  ere* 
dlbility  stands  upon  this  union.  Thus  the  vi. 
sions  and  revdations  whidi  Saint  Paul  asserts 
to  have  been  imparted  to  him,  may  noti  in  their 
separate  evidence,  be  distinguidiable  from  the 
visions  and  revelations  which  niaay  othen  have 
alleged.  But  here  is  thedififerenoa  Saint  Pann 
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fr  wwt  atlflMta  by  «xtenwl  vandM ' 
vroDghi  by  hlmielf^  and  by  miradei  wrooght  i 
io  the  GMue  to  whieh  thoe  visions  rdate ;  or, ' 
to  speak  more  properly,  the  same  historical  mi-  > 
tbority,  whioh  informs  us  of  one,  informs  us ! 
of  the  other.  This  is  not  ordinarily  true  of 
the  TisioDS  of  enthusiasts,  or  even  of  the  ac- 
oofonts  in  which  they  are  contained.  Again, 
some  of  Ghnst's  own  miracles  were  mommdary; 
as  the  transfiguration,  the  appearance  and  voice 
firom  Heaven  at  his  baptism,  a  voice  from  the 
QkRHis  on  one  occasion  afterwards  (John  zii. 
S8.)  and  some  others.  It  is  not  denied,  that 
tite  distieolion  which  we  have  proposed  oon- 
eaniing  miracles  of  this  ^lecies,  applies,  in  diffii- 
aoijoii  of  theioorce  of  the  evidence,  as  much 
to  these  iwstanoss  as  to  others.  But  this  is 
the  c«M^  net  with  aU  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
Christy  nor  with  the  greatest  part,  nor  with 
many.  Whatever  force  therefoie  there  may 
be  In  the  oloeetion,  we  have  numerous  miracfes 
which  are  ftefrom  it;  and  even  these  to  which 
it  iaappUcaUe,  are  little  affested  by  it  in  their 
credit*  because  there  are  few  whoi,  admitting 
the  res^  will  reject  iAsm.  If  there  be  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  come  within  any 
of  the  eCAsr  heads  into  which  we  have,  distri- 
beted  the  objections,  the  same  remark  must 
be  repeated.  And  this  is  <me  way,  in  which 
tbe  uneoaonpled  number  and  varietyof  the  mi«. 
fBclesescribed  to  Christ  strengthens  the  credi. 
bili^  of  Christiaaity.  For  it  predudes  any 
eolntioii,  or  oonjeoture  abont  a  solution,  which 
hneginatioii,  or  even  which  ezperieaoe,  might 
snggest  conoemiog  some  particular  mirades. 
If  considered  independenUy  of  others.  The 
miraclei  of  Christ  were  of  various  kinds,*  and 
perfonned  in  great  varieties  of  situation,  form, 
and  manner ;  at  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of. 
the  Jewish  nation  and  religion;  indifferant 
puts  of  Judea  and  Galilee;  in  cities  and  villa- 
ges; in  synagogues,  in  private  houses ;  in  the 
street.  In  highways ;  with  preparation,  as  in 
tbeoaseofLaaaras;  b/ accident,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  widow's  son  of  Nain ;  when  attended 
by  multitudes,  ted  when  alone  with  the  pa- 
tient ;  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemies ;  with  the  oommon 
peopki  around  him,  and  before  Scribes  and  Pha*. 
rfseea,  and  rulers  of  the  synagogues. 

I  afifwehend  that,  when  we  remove  from  the 
comparison,  the  cases  which  are  fairiy  disposed 
of  by  the  observations  that  have  been  stated, 
many  oases  will  not  remain.  To  those  which 
do  vemai%  we  ^iply  this  final  distinction; 
**  that  there  it  not  satisfactory  evidence,  that 

•  NotonlyliesBiigevcryipeclesofdiMaae^battiinilng 
water  into  win«  (John  iL) :  feeding  mulUtudea  with  «• 
IHr tosTCB  and flibc»  (Matt  xiv.  15 ;  Mark  tL  35:  Luke 
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I.  16l  17;)  raMng  tbe  dead  in  three  dlatinct  initancea 
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persons,  pretending  to  be  ori§^nal  witnesses  of 
the  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dan. 
gers,  and  su^rings,  voluntarily  undertaken 
and  undeigone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered,  and  properly  in  conse~ 
quence  of  their  belief  of  the  trutii  of  those  ac- 
counts.** 


CHAPTER  II. 

But  they,  with  whom  we  aiigne,  have  un« 
doubtedly  a  right  to  select  dieir  own  examples. 
The  instances  with  which  Mr,  Hume  has 
chosen  to  confront  the  mirades  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  uriiich,  therefore,  we  are  en- 
titled  to  regard  as  the  strongest  which  the  hts- 
tory  of  the  world  could  supply  to  the  inquiries 
of  a  very  acute  and,  learned  adversary,  are  the 
three  following : 

I.  The  cure  of  a  blind,  and  of  a  lame  man 
of  Alexandria,  by  the  Emperor  Vespasiant^  as 
related  by  Tadtus ; 

II.  The  restoration  of  the  limb  of  an  at- 
tendant in  a  Spanish  dmrch,  as  told  by  cardi- 
nal  de  Rets ;  and, 

III.  The  cures  said  to  be  performed  at  the 
tomb  of  the  abbi  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century. 

I.  The  narrative  of  Tadtus  is  delivered  in 
these  tenns  i  "•  One  of  the  common  people  of 
Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in  his  eyes, 
by  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom 
that  fluperstitious  nation  worship  above  all 
other  gods,  prostrated  himself  before  the  em- 
peror, earnestly  imploring  from  him  a  remedy 
for  his  blindness,  and  entreating  that  he  would 
dejgn  to  anoint  with  his  spittle  his  ch«)eks  and 
.the  baOs  of  his  eyee.  Another,  diseased  in  his 
hand,requeBted,by  the  admonition  of  the  same 
god,  that  he  mi^^t  be  touched  by  the  foot  of 
the  emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  derided  and 
despised  their  application ;  afterwards  when 
they  continued  to  urge  their  petitions,  he 
sometimes  i^ipeared  to  dread  the  imputation 
of  vanity ;  at  other  times,  by  the  earnest  sup- 
plication  of  the  patients,  and  the  persuasion 
of  his  flatterers,  to  be  Induced  to  hope  for  sue 
cess.  At  length  he  oommanded  an  inquiry  to 
be  made  Jby  Uie  physicians,  whether  such  a 
blindness  and  debility  were  vincible  by  humto 
aid.  The  report  of  the  physicians  contained 
various  points ;  that  in  the  one  the  power  of 
vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  return  if 
the  obstacles  were  removed ;  that  in.  the  other, 
the  diseased  joints  might  be  restored,  if  a  heal, 
ing  power  were  iq[yplied ;  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
agreeable  to  the  gods  to  do  this ;  that  tbe  em- 
peror  was  elected  by  divine  assistance ;  lastly, 
that  the  credit  of  the  success  would  be  the  em- 
peror's, theridiculeof  thedisappointment  would 
fall  upon  the  patients.  Vespasian,  believing 
that  every  thing  was  in  the  power  of  his  for- 
tune,  and  that  nothing  was  any  longer  incre- 
dible, whilst  the  multitude,  which  stood  by, 
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tsagvriy  «zpeoted  the  event,  with  a  ooontea* 
anoe  ezprniire  of  joy,  execated  what  he  was 
desired  to  do.  Ixnmediatety  the  hand  was  res. 
tored  to  its  use,  and  light  returned  to  the  bMnd 
man.  They  who  were  present  rehite  both  these 
cures,  even  at  this  time,  when  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  gained  by  lying.*** 

Now,  though  Tacitus  wrote  this  account 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  mtxacLe  is  said  to 
have  been  performed,  and  wrote  at  Rome  of 
what  passed  at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  also 
from  report :  and  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  ezaouned  the  story  or  that  he  be- 
lieved it,  (but  rather  the  contrary,)  yet  I  think 
his  testimony  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  a 
transaction  took  place :  by  which  I  mean,  that 
the  two  men  in  Question  did  apply  to  Ves- 
pasian ;  that  Vespasian  did  touch  Uie  diseased 
in  the  manner  rdated ;  a«d  that  a  cure  was 
reported  to  have  followed  the  operation.  But 
the  affisir  labours  under  a  strong  and  just  sus- 
picion, that  the  whole  of  it  was  a  concerted  im< 
posture  brought  about  bycollusum  between  the 
patients,  the  physician,  and  the  empenxr.  This 
solution  is  probable,  because  there  was  every 
thing  to  suggest,  and  every  thing  to  facilitate, 
such  a  scheme.  The  miracle  was  calculated  to 
confer  honour  upon  the  emperor,  and  upon  the 
god  Serapis.  It  was  achieved  in  the  midst 
of  the  emperor's  flatterers  and  followers ;  in  a 
dty,  and  amongst  a  populace,  beforehand  de- 
voted to  his  interest,  and  to  the  worship  of 
the  god :  where  it  would  have  been  treason 
and  blasphemy  together,  to  have  contradicted 
the  fame  of  the  cure,  or  even  to  have  question- 
ed it.  And  what  is  very  observable  in  the  ac- 
count is,  that  the  report  of  the  physicians  is  just 
such  a  report  as  would  have  been  made  of  a 
case,  in  which  no  external  marks  of  the  dis- 
ease existed,  and  which,  consequently,  was  ca- 
pable of  being  easily  counterfeited,  eir.  that 
in  the  first  of  the  patienu  the  organs  of  vision 
were  not  destroyed,  that  the  weakness  of  the 
second  was  in  his  Joints.  The  strongest  cir- 
cumstance in  Taoitus*s  narardon  is,  that  the 
first  patient  was,  '*^  nohu  tabe  oculorum,"  re- 
marked or  notorious  for  the  disease  in  h^  eyes. 
But  this  was  a  circumstance  which  might  have 
found  its  way  into  the  stopy  in  its  progress 
from  a  distant  country,  and  during  «n  inter, 
val  of  thirty  years  ;  or  it  might  he  true  that 
the  malady  of  the  eyes  was  notorious,  yet  that 
the  nature  and  degree  of  the  disease  had  never 
been  ascertained ;  a  case  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. The  emperor*s  reserve  was  easily  afifect- 
ed ;  or  it  is  possible  he  might  not  be  in  the  se- 
cret. There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  weight 
in  the  observation  of  Tacitus,  that  they  who 
were  present,  continued  even  then  to  relate 
the  story  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  gain- 
ed  by  the  lie.  It  only  proves  that  those  who 
had  told  the  story  for  many  years  persisted  in 
It.     The  state  of  mind  of  the  witnesaes  and 
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spectators  ctf  A#  Ans,  it  the  pofnt  to  be  attend, 
ed  to.    8tiU  lessis  there  of  pertinency  in  Mr. 
Hume*senlogium  on  the  cautious  and  penetra- 
ting genius  of  the  historian;  forit  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  historian  believed  it.  The  terms 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Serapis,  the  dettyto  iHioae 
interposition  the  miradewas  attributed,  scarce- 
ly snfifer  us  to  suppose  that  Tacitns  thought 
the  mirade  to  be  real  t  '^  by  the  admonition  ef 
the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  superatitioos  na. 
tion  (dedita  superstitionibus  gens)  wordiip 
above  all  other  gods.**    To  have  brooght  this 
supposed  mirade  within  the  limits  of  oompari- 
son  with  the  miracles  of  Christ,  it  ought  to 
have  appeared,  thataperson  of  a  low  and  pri- 
vate station,  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  ooimtry  opposing  liim,  with 
every  one  around  him  prejwUoed  or  interested 
against  his  dahns  and  character,  pretended  to 
perform  these  curea,  and  feqnirad  the  speeta- 
tors,  upon  the  strength  of  what  they  saw,  to 
give  up  their  firmest  hopes  and  opiniona,  and 
fdlow  /Urn  through  a  Hfe  of  trial  and  danger ; 
that  many  were  so  moved,  as  to  obey  his  csll, 
at  the  expense  both  of  every  notion  in  wUdi 
they  had  been  brought  up,  and  of  their  ease, 
safety,  and  reputation ;  and  that  by  tikese  be- 
ginningB,  a  diahge  was  produced  in  the  wortd, 
theefi^Bcts  of  i^ch  remain  to  this  day :  a  case, 
both  in  itscircomstanoesandconsequeooea,very 
unlilce  any  thing  we  find  in  Tadtus*s  reiatioD. 

IL  The  story  taken  from  the  AlemoiflB  of 
Cardinal  de  Rets,  which  is  the  second  exam- 
ple alleged  by  Mr.  Hume,  is  this  :  *«  In  the 
diuroh  of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  the  canons  show- 
ed me  a  man  whose  business  it  waste  light  the 
lamps ;  telling  me,  that  he  had  been  sevoid 
years  at  the  gate  with  one  1^  only.  I  saw 
him  with  twa"*  ^ 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  cardi. 
nal,  who  rebtes  this  story,  did  not  bdieve  it : 
and  it  no  whero  appears,  that  he  eitiier  exa^ 
mined  the  limb,  or  asked  the  patient,  or  indeed 
any  one,  a  single  question  about  the  matter. 
An  artificial  leg,  wrought  with  art,  wodd  be 
sufficient,  in  a  place  where  no  sdch  contrivance 
had  ever  before  been  heard  of,  to  give  origin 
and  onnrency  to  the  report.  The  eodeslastics 
of  the  place  would,  it  is  probable,  fovoor  the 
story,  inasmuch  as  it  advanced  the  honour  of 
their  image  and  church.  And  if  thgy  psrtro- 
nized  it,  no  other  person  at  Saragossa,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  would  care  to  dis- 
pute it.  The  story  likewise  coincided,  not  less 
with  the  wishes  and  praoonoeptions  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  with  the  interesta  of  their  ecdesiai- 
tical  rulers :  so  that  that  there  was  prcgudios 
backed  by  authority,  and  both  operating  upon 
extreme  ignorance,  to  account  for  the  suooesi 
of  the  imposture.  If,  as  I  have  suggest,  the 
contrivance  of  an  artifidal  limb  was  then  new, 
it  would  not  occur  to  the  cardinal  himsdf  to 
suspect  it ;  especially  under  the  cardessneasef 
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mind  with  wfaich  he  heard  the  tale,  and  the 
littk  indinmtioiihe  feh  to  acrutiiiize  or  expose 
itt£dlacy. 

III.  The  mirades  related  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  abb4  Paris,  admit 
in  general  of  this  solution.  The  patients  who 
frequented  the  tomb  were  so  affected  by  their 
.  devotion,  their  expectation,  the  place,  the  so- 
lemnity, and,  above  all,  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  summnding  multitude,  that  many  of  them 
were  thrown  into  violent  convulsions,  which 
convulsions,  in  certain  instances,  produced  a 
removal  of  disorder,  depending  upon  obstmc- 
uon.  We  shall,  at  this  day,  have  the  less  dif- 
ficulty in  admittiDg  the  above  account,  because 
it  xfl  uie  very  same  thing  as  hath  lately  been 
experienced  in  the  operations  of  animal  mag- 
netism :  and  the  report  of  the  French  physi- 
ciana  upon  that  mysterious  remedy  is  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  consideration,  vur,  that 
the  pretenders  to  the  art,  by  working  upon 
the  imaginations  of  their  patients,  were  fre- 
quently  able  to  produce  convulsions ;  that  con- 
vulsions so  proiduced,  are  amongst  the  most 
powerful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  most  uncer- 
tain and  unmanageable  applications  to  the  hu- 
man fmme  which  can  be  employed. 

Circumstances,  which  indicate  this  explica- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Parisian  miracles,  are 
the  following : 

1.  They  were  terUatwe.  Out  of  many  thou- 
nnd  sick,  infirm,  and  diseased  persons,  who 
resorted  to  the  tomb,  the  profesMd  history  of 

.  the  miracles  contains  only  nine  cures. 

2.  The  convulsions  at  the  tomb  are  admit- 
ted. 

3.  The  diseases  were,  for  the  most  part,  of 
that  sort,  which  depends  upon  inaction  and 
obstruction,  as  dropsies,  palsies,  and  some  tu- 
mours« 

4.  The  cures  were  gradual ;  some  patients 
attending  many  days,  some  several  weeks,  and 
some  several  months. 

6.  The  cures  were  many  of  them  incom- 
plete. 

6.  Others  were  temporary.* 

So  that  all  the  wonder  we  are  called  upon 
to  account  for  is,  that,  out  of  an  almost  innu- 
merable multitude  which  resorted  to  the  tomb 
for  the  cure  of  their  complaints,  and  many  d 
whom  were  there  agitated  by  strong  oonvtil- 
dons,  a  very  small  proportion  experienced  a 
beneficial  change  in  their  constitution,  espe- 
cially in  the  action  of  the  nerves  and  ghmds. 

Some  of  the  cases  alleged,  do  not  require 
that  we  should  have  recourse  to  this  solution. 
The  first  case  in  the  catabgue  is  scarcely  dis- 
tingaishable  from  the  progress  of  a  natunl  re- 
covery. It  was  that  of  a  youzig  man,  whola- 
boni^ed  under  an  inflammation  of  one  eye,  and 
had  lost  the  sight  of  the  other.  The  inflam- 
ed eye  was  relieved,  but  the  blindness  of  the 


•  Hie  reader  win  flpd  thmo  particulars  verified  In  the 
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larum,  m  bit  Criterioo  of  Jfiraclcs,  p.  132,  tt  teq. 


other  remained.  The  inflammation  had  be« 
fore  been  abated  by  medicine ;  and  tlie  young 
man,  at  the  time  of  his  attendance  at  the  tomb, 
was  using  a  lotion  of  laudanum.  And,  what 
is  a  still  more  material  part  of  the  case,  the  in- 
flammation after  some  interval  returned.  Ano- 
ther case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  who  had 
lost  his  sight  by  the  puncture  of  an  awl,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  aqueous  humour  thxtnigh 
the  wound.  The  sight,  which  had  been  gra- 
dually  returning,  was  much  improved  during 
his  visit  to  the  tomb,  that  is,  probably  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  the  discharged  humour 
was  replaced  by  fresh  secretions.  And  it  is 
observi^Ie,  that  these  two  are  the  only  cases 
which,  from  their  nature,  should  seem  unlike- 
ly to  be  affected  by  convulsions. 

In  one  material  respect  I  allow  that  the  Pa^ 
riaian  miracles  were  different  from  those  relat- 
ed by  Tacitus,  and  from  the  Spanish  miracle 
of  the  cardinal  de  Retz.  They  had  not,  like 
them,  all  the  power  and  all  the  prejudice  of 
the  country  on  their  ride  to  begin  with.  They 
were  alleged  by  one  party  against  another,  by 
the  Jansenists  against  the  Jesuits*  These 
were  of  course  opposed  and  examined  by  their 
adversaries.  The  consequence  of  which  ex- 
amination was,  that  many  falsehoods  were  de- 
tected, that  with  something  really  extraordi- 
naiy  much  fraud  appeared  to  be  mixed.  And 
if  some  of  the  cases  upon  which  designed  mis- 
representation could  not  be  charged,  were  not 
at  the  time  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  it  waa 
because  the  eflicacy  of  strong  spasmodic  afffec- 
tions  was  not  then  suffldentty  known.  Final- 
ly, the  cause  of  Jansenism  did  not  rise  by  th* 
mirades,  but  sunk,  although  the  mirades  had 
the  anterior  persuasion  of  all  the  numerous 
adherents  of  Uiat  cause  to  set  out  with. 

These,  let  us  remember,  are  the  strongest 
examples,  which  the  historv  of  ages  supi&s» 
In  none  of  them,  was  themirade  unequh)Ocal ; 
by  none  of  them,  were  ettahlished  prejudices 
and  perauasions  overthrown  ;  of  none  of  them, 
did  the  credit  make  its  way,  in  oppositicm  to 
authority  and  power ;  by  none  of  them,  wese 
many  induced  to  ooomiit  themsdves,  and  that 
in  contradiction  to  prior  opinions,  to  a  Hfe  of 
mortification,  danger,  and  suflTerings;  none 
were  called  upon  to  attest  them,  at  the  expense 
of  their  fortunes  and  safety.* 

«  It  may  be  thought  that  the  historian  of  the  Farlalaa 
miracles,  H.  Montgeron,  forms  an  exception  to  this  last 
asserUon.  He  presented  his  book  (with  a  suspicion,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  the  danger  of  what  be  was  dolng^  to  the 
king;  and  was  shortly  afterwards  committed  topriaon| 
from  which  he  never  came  out.  Had  the  mirades  been 
unequivocal,  and  had  M.  Montgeron  been  originally  cod. 
vinced  by  them,  I  should  have  allowed  this  exoertioo. 
It  would  have  stood,  I  think,  akme.  In  the  argument  of 
our  adversaries.  BuL  beside  what  has  been  observed  of 
the  dubious  nature  of  the  miracles,  the  account  which 
M.  Montgeron  has  himself  left  of  his  oonyerslon,  shows 
both  the  sute  of  his  mind,  uA  thai  hit  pcmuukn  inw 
not  bidU  upon  extfmal  ndraeia.^'*  Scarcely  had  he  en. 
tcred  the  church.yard,  when  he  was  struck,**  he  tells  uu 
*'  with  awe  and  reverence,  having  never  before  beard 
prayers  pronounced  with  so  much  ardour  and  tranqiort 
as  be  obwrved  amongst  tke  tuppUctfitt  at  the  toirtik 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Prophee^. 

Itaiah  liL  13.  liiL  <'  Behold  my  Semmt 
■ball  deal  prudently ;  he  shall  be  exalted  and 
eztoDed,  and  be  very  hi^ph.  As  many  were 
astonished  at  thee ;  (his  visage  was  so  mamd 
more  than  any  man,  and  his  foim  more  than 
the  sons  of  men  i)  so  shall  he  ^linkle  many 
nations;  the  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at 
him :  for  that  whidi  had  not  been  told  them, 
shall  they  see ;  and  that  which  they  had  not 
heard,  shall  they  conaider.,'.  Who  hath  believ- 
ed  our  leport  ?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  rerealed?  For  he  shall  grow  up  before 
him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a 
dry  grounds  he  hath  no  form  nor  comeKnwis ; 
add  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beaaty 
that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is  despised  and 
verjeeted  of  men,  a  miaa  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief:  and  we  hid,  as  it  were, 
our  £m»s  from  him ;  he  was  despised,  and  we 
esteemed  him  noc  Surely  he  hath  borne  our 
grie&,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  did 
esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  af- 
Acted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  tnns- 
gresssons,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniijnities ; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ; 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  haTo  turned 
erery  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lordhath 
laid  on  him  the  iniipiity  of  us  aU.  He  was  op- 
pressed, and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened 
not  his  mouths  heisbroughtasalambtothe 
shnighter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
Is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.    He 

Upon  this,  tbrowtag  htantdf  on  hlgkacsi,  Nutlng  bU  el. 
Ifow  on  tbe  tamtMrtone,  and  oorering  hU  Akx  with  hte 
handi,  he  ipake  the  following  prayer  >-0  Oov,  far  wAoie 
dH/rroettiM  n  manff  tmhncta  are  takl  to  he  ptfJwimeiL 


^  Ubetmethaiapartitf  tkeeturviKtk  the  gme,amd 
tkatthou  hatt  hflttenee  wUk  the  Aimigkty,  koKpUy  on 
ike  dorkneu  ofn^f  mmdergtaruUnff,  and  tkroiuk  Me  merc^ 


obtain  the  removal  fif  it."  HaTing  prayed  tnua,  **  many 
thoughts,"  u  he  aayeth,  **  b^m  to  open  theinielTes  to 
his  mind :  and  to  profouDd  wa«  his  attention,  that  he 
eontbmed  on  hit  Imees  four  boun,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed bv  the  vast  crowd  of  surrounding  supplicants. 
Durinc  this  time,  all  the  anuments  which  he  ercr  heard 
or  read  in  bvour  of  Christianity,  occurred  to  him  with 
■o  much  force,  and  seemed  so  stroog  and  cooTindng, 
that  he  went  home  Ailly  sttisflcd  of  the  truth  of  icHgioq 
in  general,  and  of  the  bolincM  and  power  of  that  penon, 
who^**  u  hesuKKMcd,  •«  bad  engaged  the  Dirlne  Good. 
25"  ^  *"lfe*»wn  his  undcntandlng  so  suddeniy.*'-- 
Douglan's  cat  or  Mir.  ft.  «U.  *  ' 


was  taken  fnnn  prison  and  flnom  Jo^gHMnt  % 
and  who  Mhall  declare  his  generation  ?  for  ha 
was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hring  :  for 
the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken. 
And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  deatli ;  because  he  had 
done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  hie 
mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  braise 
him ;  he  hath  put  him  to  griet  When  thou 
■halt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall 
see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  nis  days,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  In  his  hand. 
He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall 
be  satisfied :  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  ri^^ 
ecus  servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shall  hear 
their  iniquities.  Therefore  wiD  I  divide  him  a 
portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong ;  because  he  hath  poured 
out  his  soul  unto  death ;  and  he  was  number, 
ed  with  the  transgressors,  and  he  bax«  the  sin 
of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors." 

These  words  are  extant  in  a  book,  puiporu 
ing  to  contain  the  predictions  of  a  writer  who 
lived  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  em. 

That  material  part  of  every  argument  from 
prophecy,  namely,  that  the  words  alleged  were 
actually  spoken  or  written  before  the  fact  to 
which  th^y  are  applied  took  place^  or  oould  by 
any  natural  means  be  foreseen.  Is,  in  the  pre. 
sent  instance,  incontestable.  The  record  comes 
out  of  the  custody  of  adversaries.  The  Jews, 
as  an  ancient  father  well  observed,  are  our 
librarians.  The  Passage  is  in  their  copies,  as 
well  as  in  ours.  With  many  attempta  to  ex- 
plain it  away,  none  has  ever  been  made  by 
them  to  discredit  its  authenticity. 

And,  what  adds  to  the  force  of  the  qootatioo 
is,  that  it  is  taken  from  a  writing  dbofatvd^ 
prophettcf  a  writing,  professing  to  describe 
such  future  transactions  and  changes  in  the 
world,  as  were  connected  with  the  fote  and  in- 
terests  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  Is  not  a  pas- 
sage in  an  historical  or  devotional  composition, 
which,  because  it  turns  out  to  be  appBcafale  to 
some  ^f ure  events,  or  to  some  future  sitaa- 
tion  of  affairs,  is  presumed  to  have  been  era- 
cular.  The  words  of  Isaiah  were  delivered  by 
him  in  a  prophetic  diaraoter,  with  the  solem- 
nity belonging  to  that  character ;  and  what  he 
so  delivered,  was  all  along  understood  by  the 
Jewish  reader  to  refer  to  something  that  was 
to  take  place  after  the  time  of  the  author.  The 
public  sentimento  of  the  Jews  concerning  the 
design  of  Isaiah*s  writings  are  set  forth  in  the 
book  of  Ecdesiasticus  :*  ^  He  saw  by  an  ex- 
cellent  spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the 
last,  and  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in 
Sion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass 
for  ever,  and  secret  things  or  ever  they  earner** 

It  is  also  an  advantage  which  this  prophecy 
possesses,  that  it  is  intermixed  with  no  other 
subject.  It  is  entire,  separata,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly  directed  to  one  scene  of  things. 
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The  tqjptkaHon  of  the  prophecy  to  the  evan- 
gdSo  hittory  la  plain  and  appropriate.  Here  is 
no  doable  sense ;  no  figtirative  language,  bat 
what  it  sufficiently  intelligible  to  erery  reader 
of  erery  country.  The  obecarities  (by  which 
I  mean  the  cxpreariona  that  require  a  know. 
ledge  of  local  diction,  and  of  local  alhision)  are 
few,  and  not  of  great  importance.  Nor  have 
I  found  that  varieties  of  reading,  or  a  differ, 
ent  construing  of  the  original,  produce  any 
material  alteration  in  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
phecy.  Compare  the  common  translation  with 
that  of  Bishop  Lowth,  and  tiie  difference  is  noi 
eonsideraUe.  So  far  as  they  do  differ.  Bishop 
Ijowth*s  corrections,  which  are  the  Authful  re> 
aalt  of  an  aocarate  examination,  bring  the  de- 
scription nearer  to  the  New  Testament  history 
than  it  was  before.  In  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
fifty-third  chapter,  what  our  Bible  renders 
**  stridcen,**  he  translates  ^  judicially  strick- 
en  :'*  and  in  the  eighth  verse,  the  clause,  ^*-  he 
waa  taken  from  prison  and  from  jadgment," 
the  bishop  gives  ^*  by  an  oppressive  judgment 
be  was  taken  off."  The  nert  words  to  these, 
««  who  shaD  declare  his  generation  ?*'  are  much 
deared  np  in  their  mmning,  by  the  bishop's 
vernon ;  **  his  manner  of  life  who  would  de. 
dare  ?"  u  e.  who' would  stand  forth  in  his  de. 
fence  ?  The  former  part  of  the  ninth  verse, 
*^  and  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death,**  which  inverts  the 
drcumstanoes  of  Christ's  passion,  the  bishop 
brings  out  in  an  order  perfectiy  agreeable  to 
the  event ;  *^  tfhd  his  grave  was  appointed  with 
the  wickei.  but  with  the  rich  man  was  his 
tomb.'*  Tne  words  in  the  eleventh  verse, 
**  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant 
justify  many,"  are,  in  tiie  bishop's  version, 
**  by  the  kmnoledge  qfhim  shall  my  righteous 
•ervant  justify  many." 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  turn  the  Jews 
themselves  give  to  this  prophecy.*  There  is 
good  proof  that  ti^  ancient  Rabbins  explained 
it  of  their  expected  Messiah  :-|-  but  their  mo- 
dern expositors  concur,  I  think,  in  represent- 
ing it  as  a  description  of  the  calamitotis  state, 
and  intended  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people^ 
who  are  here,  as  they  say,  exhibited  under  the 
character  of  a  single  person.  1  have  not  dis- 
covered  that  their  exposition  rests  upon  any 
critical  arguments,  or  upon  these  in  any  other 
than  in  a  very  minute  degree.  The  clause  in 
the  nindi  verse,  which  we  render  ''  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  he  ptricken," 
and  in  the  margin,  '*  was  the  stroke  upon 
him,'*  the  Jews  read  '^  for  the  transgression 
of  my  people  was  the  stroke  upon  ihemJ**  And 
what  they  allege  in  support  of  the  alteration 
amounts  only  to  this,  tiiat  the  Hebrew  pro- 
noun is  capable  of  a  plural  as  well  as  of  a  sin- 

e  **  Tsticbiiiim  hoe  EiaUe  eit  caniiilcina  Rabbloo. 
ram,  dt'^aoaBqid  Jndal  taOA  eonftnl  sunt,  RabUnot 
•no*  ex  pio|iieticlf  icripCurla  fludld  se  extricare  potuSne, 
modb  Aaioi  tacMimt.*'  Uutee,  TheoL  Jiid.  p.  318^  quot- 

t  HulM^  llieoL  Jud.  p.  490. 


gular  signification  |  that  is  to  say,  Is  capablff 
of  their  construction  as  wdl  as  ours.*  And 
this  is  all  the  variation  contended  for ;  the 
rest  of  the  prophecy  tiiey  read  as  we  do.  The 
probability  thmfore,  of  their  exposition,  is  a 
subject  of  which  we  are  as  capable  of  judging 
as  themsdves.  This  judgment  is  open  indeed 
to  the  good  sense  of  every  attentive  reader. 
The  application  which  the  Jews  contend  for, 
appears  to  me  to  labour  under  insuperable  dif- 
ficidties ;  in  particular,  ft  may  be  deoumded 
of  them  to  explain,  in  triwte  name  or  person, 
if  tiie  Jewish  people  be  the  sofferer,  does  the 
prophet  speak,  when  he  says,  '^  He  hath  borne 
our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows,  yet  w  did 
esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  QcA,  and  af- 
flicted ;  but  he  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  braised  for  ocir  iniquities,  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  heded.'*  Again,  the 
description  in  tiieseventh  verse, ''  he  was  op- 
pressed and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not 
his  mouth ;  he  is  brooght  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearera 
is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth,"  quad- 
rates with  no  part  of  the  Jewish  history  with 
whidi  we  are  acquainted.  The  mention  of  the 
'^  grave,"  and  the  ^*  tomb,'*  in  the  ninth  verse, 
is  not  very  applicable  to  the  fortunes  of  a  na- 
tion ;  and  still  leas  so  is  the  condUsion  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  twelfth  verse,  which  expresdy 
represents  the  sufferings  as  eoftmtoiy,  and  the 
sufferer  as  interceding  for  the  offenders ;  "  be- 

*  Bbbop  Lowth  adopts  in  this  plaoe  the  reading  of  the 
Seventy,  which  ^ve»  imitten  to  dea^,  **  for  the  tram, 
grcsdon  of  my  people  was  he  anittcn  to  death.*'  lite 
addition  of  the  wordt  **  to  death,*'  makes  an  end  of  the 
Jewish  inteipietotion  of  the  ciauM.  And  the  authority 
upon  which  this  reading  (though  not  given  by  the  pre- 
sent HArew  text)  is  adopted.  Dr.  KennicoC  has  set  forth 
l>y  an  argument  not  only  so  cogent,  bat  so  dear  and  po- 
pular, that  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  substance  ot  it 
mto  this  note :— **  Origen,  after  having  quoted  at  laige 
this  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah,  tells  us,  that,  hav- 
Ing  onoe  made  use  of  tbis  passage,  in  a  dispute  against 
some  that  were  accounted  wise  amongst  the  Jews,  one 
of  them  replied  that  the  words  did  not  mean  one  man, 
but  one  people^  the  Jews,  who  were  smitten  of  God, 
and  dispersed  among  the  OentUes  for  their  conversion ; 
that  he  then  uxced  many  parts  of  this  prophecy,  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  this  interpretation,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  press  tbem  the  hardest  by  this  sentence^— *  fbr  the 
transgression  Of  my  people  was  he  smitten  to  death. 
Now  as  Oriaen,  the  author  of  the  Hexapla,  must  have 
understood  Hebrew,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  would 
have  uiged  this  last  testes  so  dedstve.  if  the  Greek  ver. 
sion  had  not  Mieed  here  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  nor 
that  these  wise  Jews  would  have  been  at  all  distressed  by 
this  quotation,  unless  the  Hebrew  text  had  read  agree, 
ably  to  the  words  **  to  death,"  on  which  the  argument 
prindpattv  depended ;  for,  by  quoting  it  immediately. 
they  wouU  havte  triumphed  orer  Mm,  and  reprobated 
his  Greek  version.  Thii^  whenever  they  could  do  it.  was 
their  constant  practice  in  their  disputes  with  the  Chris, 
tians.  Origen  himsdf,  who  labdriously  compared  the 
Hefacew  text  with  the  Septuagint,  has  recorded  the  ne.. 
ceisity  of  aiguing  with  toe  Jews,  Arom  such  passages 
only,  as  wer$  in  the  Septuagint  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew. 
Wbereilbre,  as  Origen  had  carefully  compared  the  Greek 
venion  of  the  Septui^nt  widi  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  as 
he  pusaled  and  conliDinded  the  learned  Jews,  by  urging 
upon  them  the  reeding  **  to  death**  in  this  place :  it 
seems  afanost  impossible  not  to  oonehid^both  ftom  Oii. 
gen*B  ailment,  and  the  silence  of  his  Jewish  advent* 
lies,  that  the  Ilcbiew  text  at  that  time  actually  had  the 
woid  agreoaWy  (o  the  venion  oTtlM  Seventy.**  LoeHill 
IsaUdi,  p.  MS. 
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cause  he  hath  poured  out  his  miuI  unto^ettth, 
«nd  he  was  numbered  with  the  tranagresaon, 
and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  inter* 
cession  for  the  transgressors." 

There  are  other  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  interpreted  by  Christians  to  relate  to  the 
Qospel  history,  which  are  deserving  both  of 
great  regard,  and  of  a  very  attentive  considera- 
tion :  but  I  content  myself  with  stating  the 
above,  as  well  because  I  think  it  the  clearest 
and  the  strongest  of  all,  as  because  most  of  the 
rest,  in  order  that  their  value  might  be  repre- 
sented with  anv  tolerable  degree  of  fidelity,  re- 
quire a  discussioa  unsuitable  to  the  limits  and 
^lature  of  this  wiirk.  The  reader  will  find  them 
disposed  in  order,  and  distinctly  CKplained,  in 
Bishop  Chandler's  treatise  on  the  subject ;  and 
he  will  bear  in  mind,  what  has  been  often,  and 
I  thisk,  truly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  there  is  no  other  eminent  peraon, 
to  the  history  of  whose  life  so  many  drcum. 
sunoes  can  be  made  to  apply.  They  who  ob- 
ject that  much  has  been  done  by  the  power  of 
chance,  the  ingenuity  of  aooommodatioii,  and 
the  industry  of  research,  ought  to  try  whether 
the  same,  or  any  thing  like  it,  could  be  done, 
if  Mahomet,  or  any  other  person,  were  pro- 
posed as  the  subject  of  Jewish  prophecy. 

IL  A  second  head  of  argument  from  pro- 
phecy, is  founded  upon  our  Lord's  predictions 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  re- 
corded  by  three  out  of  the  four  evangelists. 

Luke  zzL  5 — 26.  '*  And  as  some  spake  of 
the  temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with  goodly 
■tonet  and  gifts,  he  said.  As  for  these  things 
which  TO  behold!,  the  days  will  come,  in  whidb 
there  Nudl  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  And  they  ask- 
ed  him,  sayfaig,  Master,  but  when  shall  these 
things  be  ?  and  what  s^  will  there  be  when 
these  things  shaD  come  to  pass  ?  And  he  said, 
Take  heed  that  ye  be  not  deceived ;  for  many 
shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ ; 
and  the  time  draweth  near ;  go  ye  not  thtfe- 
fore  after  them  But  when  ye  shall  hear  of 
wars  and  commotions,  be  not  terrified :  for 
these  things  must  first  come  to  pass ;  but  the 
end  is  not  by-and-by.  Then  said  he  unto  them. 
Nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom :  and  great  earthquakes  shaU 
be  in  divers  phices,  and  famines  and  pestilen- 
ces ;  and  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs  shall 
there  be  from  heaven.  But  before  all  these, 
they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  and  perse- 
cute you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues, 
and  into  prisons,  being  brought  before  kings 
and  rulers  for  my  name's  sake.  And  it  shall 
turn  to  yon  for  a  testimony.  Settle  it  there- 
fore in  your  hearu  not  to  meditate  before,  what 
ye  shall  answer :  for  I  will  give  you  a  mouth 
and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall 
iiot  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.  Andyeshall 
r?  '^*?J^  *^*^  *7  parents,  and  brethren,  and 
klnsfdk  aiidfrienils;aiidioiii«af  you  shall  they 


cause  to  be  put  to  death.  And  shall  be  hmted 
of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.  But  there 
shall  not  an  hair  of  your  head  perish.  In  your 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls.  And  when  ye 
shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies, 
then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh. 
Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the 
mountains;  and  let  them  which  are  in  the 
midst  of  it  depart  out ;  and  let  not  them  that 
are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto.  For  these 
be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  whidi 
are  written  may  be  fulfilled.  But  woe  unto 
them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that 
give  suck,  in  those  da>'s ;  for  there  shall  be 
great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this 
people.  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  timesaf  the  Gentiles 
be  fulfilled." 

In  terms  neariy  similar,  this  discourse  is  ra- 
lated  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, and  the  thirteenth  of  Mark.  The  pn^ 
spect  of  the  same  evils  drew  from  our  Saviour, 
on  another  occasion,  the  following  affecting 
expressions  of  concern,  which  are  preserved  by 
Saint  Luke,  (six.  41.^4.) :  "  And  when  he 
was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  dty,  and  wept 
over  it,  saying.  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  whidi 
belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid 
from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  up- 
on thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 
thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  snd  thy  childfren  within 
thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one 
stone  upon  another ;  because  thou  knewest  not 
the  time  of  thy  visitation." — These  passages 
are  direct  and  explicit  predictions.  Rderences 
to  the  same  event,  some  plain,  some  paraboli- 
cal, or  otherwise  figurative,  are  found  in  divers 
other  discourses  of  our  Lord.* 

The  general  agreement  of  the  description 
with  the  event,  viz.  with  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  under 
Vespasian,  thirty-six  years  afterChrist'sdeath, 
is  most  evident ;  and  Ae  aocordancy  in  various 
articles  of  detail  and  circumstances  has  been 
shown  by  many  learned  writers.  It  is  also  an 
advantage  to  the  inquiry,  and  to  the  argument 
built  upon  it,  that  we  have  received  a  copious 
account  of  the  transaction  from  Josephus,  a 
Jewish  and  contemporary  historian.  This  part 
of  the  case  is  perfectly  free  from  doubt.  The 
only  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
raised  upon  the  subject,  is,  whether  the  pro- 
phecy  was  really  delivered  b^/on  the  event;  I 
shall  apply,  therefore,  my  observations  to  this 
point  solely. 

1.  The  judgment  of  antiquity,  thomdi  va- 
rying in  the  precise  year  of  the  pnbuoatkn 

•  Matt,  xxl  aa-tfL  xxU.  1-4    llHlL  xSL  U4k 
ksxlU.  1-a  .x.M(l  ,.l54^Qg|^ 
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of  the  tliree  Oospeb,  eoncun  in  assigning  them 
a  date  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.* 

2.  This  judgment  is  coni^med  by  a  strong 
probability  arising  from  the  course  of  human 
life.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  took  place 
in  the  seventieth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  three  erangelists,  one  of  whom  was  his 
immediate  companion,  and  the  other  two 
sodated  with  his  companions,  were,  it  is  pro- 
bable, not  much  younger  thui  he  was.  They 
must,  consequently,  have  been  far  advanced  in 
life  when  Jerusalem  was  taken ;  and  no  reason 
has  been  given  why  they  should  defer  writing 
their  histories  so  long. 

3.  -|- If  the  evangelists,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing the  Gospels,  had  known  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  by  which  catastrophe  the  pro- 
phecies were  pliunly  fulfilled,  it  is  most  pro- 
haUe,  that,  in  recording  the  predictions,  they 
would  have  dropped  some  word  or  other  about 
the  completion ;  in  like  manner  as  Luke,  after 
rdating  the  denundation  of  a  dearth  by  Aga- 
1ms,  adds,  **  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of 
Claudius  Cesar  ;**$  whereas  the  prophecies  are 
ipven  distinctly  in  one  chapter  of  each  of  the 
first  three  Gospels,  and  referred  to  in  several 
different  passages  of  each,  and,  in  none  of  all 
these  places,  does  there  appear  the  smallest  in. 
txmation  that  the  things  spoken  of  had  come 
to  pass.  I  do  admit,  Uiat  it  would  have  been 
the  part  of  an  impostor,  who  wished  his  readers 
to  believe  that  his  book  was  written  before 
the  event,  when  in  truth  it  was  written  after 
it,  to  have  suppressed  any  such  intimation  care, 
fully.  But  this  was  not  the  character  of  the 
authors  of  the  Gospel.  Cunning  was  no  qua- 
lity of  theirs.  Of  all  writers  in  the  world, 
they  thought  the  least  of  providing  against 
objections.  Moreover,  there  is  no  clause  in  any 
one  of  them,  that  makes  a  profession  of  their 
havingw/itten  prior  to  the  Jewish  wars,  which 
a  fraudulent  purpose  would  have  led  them  to 
pretend.  They  have  done  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other ;  they  have  neither  inserted  any 
words,  which  might  signify  to  the  reader  that 
their  accounts  were  written  b^ore  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  which  a  sophist  would  have 
done ;  nor  have  they  dropped  a  hint  of  the 
eompletion  of  the  prophecies  recorded  by  them, 
which  an  unduigimig  writer,  writing  a/2!0r  the 
erent,  could  hardly  on  some  or  other  of  the  ma- 
ny occasions  that  presented  themselveB,  have 
missed  ai  doing. 

i.  The  admonitiont§  whidi  Christ  is  repro- 

«  Ludner,  vol  xUL 

f  I«  Clerc,  DiM.  III.  d«  Quat  Evans,  num.  vtt. 
p).MI. 

t  ActixI.S8.  k 

\  -  When  ye  shall  aee  Jeroaalem  oompUMd  with  ar- 
mMi»  then  know  that  the  dcMdation  thereof  to  nigh : 
tiMn  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  ilee  to  themountttne ; 
then  let  them  which  are  In  the  midit-of  it  depart  out, 
abd  let  not  them  that  are  fai  theoountrles  enter  therein, 
to.**    Liike»1.9^SL 

"  When  y  ahall  lee  Jenimlem  oonnaiied  with  ac 
jntei,  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flteuntothe 


sented  to  have  given  to  his  fbDowers  to  save 
themselves  by  flight,  are  not'  easily  accounted 
for,  on  the  supposition  of  the  prophecy  being 
fabricated  after  the  event.  Either  the  Chris- 
tians, when  the  siege  approached,  did  make 
their  escape  from  Jerusalem,  or  they  did  not ; 
if  they  did,  they  must  have  had  the  prophecy 
amongst  them  :  if  they  did  not  know  of  any 
such  prediction  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  if 
they  did  not  take  notice  of  any  such  warning, 
it  was  an  improbable  fiction,  in  a  writer  publ 
lishing  his  work  near  to  that  time  (which,  on 
any,  even  the  lowest  and  most  disadvantageous 
supposition,  was  the  case  with  the  Gospels  now 
in  our  hands,)  and  addressing  his  works  to 
Jews  and  to  Jewish  converts,  (which  Mat* 
thew  certainly  did,)  to  state  that  the  followers 
of  Christ  had  received  admonition,  of  which 
they  made  no  use  when  the  occasion  arrived, 
and  'of  which  experience  then  recent  proved, 
that  those,  who  were  most  concerned  to  know 
and  regard  them,  were  ignorant  or  n^ligent. 
Even  if  the  prophecies  came  to  the  l^ds  of 
the  Evangelists  through  no  better  vehicle  than 
tradition,  it  must  have  been  by  a  tradition 
which  subsisted  prior  to  the  evenL  And  to 
suppose  that,  without  any  authority  whatever, 
without  so  much  as  even  any  tradition  to 
guide  them,  they  had  forged  these  passages, 
IS  to  impute  to  them  a  degree  of  fraud  and 
imposture,  from  every  appearance  of  which 
their  compositions  are  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible. 

5.  I  think  that,  if  the  prophecies  had  been 
composed  after  the  event,  there  would  have 
been  more  specification.  The  names  or  des- 
criptions of  the  enemy,  the  general,  the  em* 
peror,  would  have  beoi  found  in  them.  The 
designation  of  the  time  would  have  been  more 
determinate.  And  I  am  fortified  in  this  opi. 
nion,  by  observing,  that  the  counterfeited  pro- 
phecies of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  I  am  inclined  to  beHeve,  most 
others  of  the  kind,  are  mere  transcripts  of 
the  history,  mouldered  into  a  prophetic  form. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  prophecy  omhe  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem  is  mixed,  or  connected, 
with  expressions  which  relate  to  the  final  judge- 
ment <^  the  world ;  and  so  connected,  as  to 
lead  an  ordinary  reaider  to  expect,  that  these 
two  events  would  not  be  far  distant  from  each 
other.  To  which  I  answer,  that  the  objection 
does  not  concern  onr  present  argument.  If 
our  Saviour  actually  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is  sufficient ;  even  aldiough  we 
should  allow,  that  the  narration  of  the  propho* 
oy  had  combined  what  had  been  said  by  him 
on  kindred  subjects,  without  accurately  preserv. 
ing  the  order,  or  always  noticing  the  transition 
of  the  discourse. 

mountains  { let  him  which  Is  on  the  houae-top  not  oome 
down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  boiue  t  neither  M 
fa.a  whkdi  la  In  the  Held  recuin  hack  to  takehli  ckiChoa.* 
Matt.  xiv.  la 
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CHAPTER  L 
The  MaraRiy  qf  Ou  Gospel 

lir  stathig  the  morality  of  the  Goipd  as  an 
ugument  of  its  truth,  I  am  wiDing  to  admit 
two  points ;  first,  that  the  teaching  of  morality 
was  not  the  primary  dengn  of  the  mission;  se- 
condly, that  morality,  neither  in  the  Oospel, 
nor  in  any  other  book,  can  be  a  subject,  pro- 
perly spealdng,  of  discovery. 

If  I  were  to  describe,  in  a  very  few  words, 
ihe  scope  of  Christianity,  as  a  reDelaUon^*  I 
should  say,  that  it  was  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  human  life,  by  establishing  the  proof  of  a 
future  state  of  re<^ard  and  punishment, — ^'  to 
bring  life  and  immortality  to  light.**  The  di- 
rect object,  therefore,  of  the  design  is,  to  sup- 
^y  motives,  and  not  rules ;  sanctions,  and  not 
precepts.  And  these  were  what  mankind  stood 
most  In  need  of.  The  members  of  civilized  so- 
detv  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  judge  tolerably 
well  how  they  ought  to  act :  but  without  a  fu- 
ture state,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without 
credited  evidence  of  that  state,  they  want  a 
molW9  to  their  duty;  they  want  at  least  strength 
of  motive,  sufficient  to  bear  up  against  the 
force  of  passion,  and  the  temptation  of  pre- 
sent advantage.  Their  rules  want  authority. 
The  most  important  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered to  human  life,  and  that  consequently, 
which,  one  might  expect  beforehand,  would  be 
the  great  end  and  office  of  a  revelation  from 
Ood,  is  to  convey  to  the  world  authorized  as- 
surances of  the  reality  of  a  future  existence. 
And  although  in  doing  this,  or  bv  the  mini- 
stry of  the  same  person  by  whom  wis  is  done, 
moral  precepts  or  examples,  or  illustrations  of 
moral  precepts,  may  be  occasionally  givea,  and 
be  highly  valuable,  yet  still  they  do  not  form 
the  original  purpose  of  the  mission. 

Secom^y,  Morality,  neither  in  the  Gospel, 
nor  in  any  other  book,  can  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
covery, properly  so  called.  By  which  propo- 
sition, I  mean  that  there  cannot,  in  morality, 
be  any  thing  similar  to  what  are  called  disco- 
veries in  natural  philosophy,  in  the  arts  ci  life, 
and  in  some  sdenoes ;  as  the  system  of  the 

•  OrMt  and  ineitiniabty  beneficial  eflfects  mar  accrue 
from  the  miadoB  of  Chxlit,  and  eoieciaUy  from  his 
death,  which  do  not  belong  to  ChziitiaQity  aa  a  rawlo- 
ikm  i  that  it,  they  might  have  existed,  and  they  might 
hare  been  aeeompUahed,  fhoiigh  we  bad,  never,  in  ttiic 
liiiB,  been  made  aoqualntfld  with  them.  l*h«w  eflbct* 
may  be  very  extensive ;  they  may  be  interesting  even  to 
odier  orders  of  intelligent  betnas.  I  thinli  it  <u  a  gene. 
cal  opinion,  and  one  to  whidi  I  have  long  come,  that  the 
benelldal  eflbcU  of  Christ's  death  extend  to  the  whole 
human  speciesL  It  was  the  redemption  of  the  wtrid. 
"  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  for  the  whole  woild}"  I  John  iLSL  Flotaibly 
the  Aiture  happiness,  peifaa|»  the  ftiture  existence  of 
the  spedes,  and  more  gndoos  tana  of  awintance  ex- 
tended  to  off,  might  depend  upon  it,  orhenoeuicd  by 
It  Vow  these  cilbcts,  whatever  they  be^  do  not  belong 
to  Christianity  as  a  nmlatiim  j  because  they  exist  with 
respect  to  those  to  whom  « is  nof  rvvra/hf. 


universe,  the  drcuhition  of  the  blood,  the  po- 
larity of  the  magnet,  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
alphabetical  writing,  decimal  arithmetfc,  and 
some  other  things  of  the  same  sort ;  £s^  or 
proofs,  or  contrivances,  before  totally  unknown 
and  unthought  of.  MHioever,  therefore,  eft* 
pects,  in  riding  the  New  Testament,  to  be 
struck  with  discoveries  in  morals  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  mind  was  affected  when  he 
first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  discoveries 
above  mentioned ;  or  rather  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  world  was  affected  by  them,  when 
they  were  first  published ;  expects  what,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  nature  of  the  subject  naiders 
it  impossible  that  he  should  meet  with.  And 
the  foundation  of  my  opinion  is  this,  that  the 
qualities  of  actions  depend  entirely  upon  their 
effects,  which  effects  must  all  along  have  been 
the  subject  of  human  experience. 

When  it  is  once  settied,  no  matter  upon 
what  principle,  that  to  do  good  Js  virtue,  the 
rest  is  calculation.  But  since  the  calculation 
cannot  be  instituted  concerning  each  particular 
action,  we  establish  intermediate  rules;  by 
which  proceeding,  the  business  of  morality  it 
much  facilitated,  for  then  it  is  concerning  ou^ 
rules  alone  that  we  need  inquire,  whether  in 
their  tendency  they  be  beneficial ;  concerning 
our  actions,  we  have  only  to  ask,  whether  they 
be  agreeable  to  the  rules.  We  refer  actions 
to  rules,  and  rules  to  public  happiness.  Now, 
in  the  formation  of  tiiese  rules,  there  is  no 
place  for  discovery,  properly  so  called,  but  thera 
is  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  wisdismjodgfr. 
ment,  and  prudence. 

As  I  wish  to  deliver  argument  rather  than 
panegyric,  I  shall  treat  of  the  morality  of  the 
Gospd,  in  subjection  to  these  observations.— 
And  after  all,  I  think  it  such  a  morality,  as, 
considering  from  whom  it  came,  is  most  extra- 
ordinary; and  such  as,  without  allowing  some 
degree  of  reality  to  the  diaracter  and  preten- 
sions of  the  religion,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for ;  or,  to  place  the  argument  a  little  lower 
in  the  scale,  it  is  such  a  morality  as  complete- 
ly repels  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  tra- 
dition of  a  barlMirous  age  or  of  a  barbanms 
people,  of  the  religion  being  founded  in  folly, 
or  of  its  being  the  production  of  craft;  and  it 
repels  also,  in  a  great  decree,  the  suppodtioo 
'  of  its  having  been  the  efftudon  of  an  enthnsi- 
I  astic  mind. 

!  The  division,  under  which  the  subject  may 
be  most  corivenientiy  treated,  is  that  of  the 
things  taught,  and  the  manner  of  teadung. 

Under  the  first  head,  I  should  willin^y,  if 
the  limits  and  nature  of  my  woric  admitted  of 
it,  transcribe  into  this  chapter  the  whole  of 
what  has  been  said  upon  the  morality  of  the 
Oospd,  bv  the  author  of  The  Internal  £ei* 
denoe  ofChruHanUy;  because  it  perfecUy  agrees 
with  my  own  opinion,  and  because  it  is  im- 
possibte  to  say  tiie  same  things  so  wdL  This 
acute  observdr  of  human  nature,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve,  sincere  convert  to  Christiauitj^L  appears 
byXjOOgl   ^*^ 
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to  me  to  have  made  oat  aatitfactorily  tho  two 
following  positions,  viz. 

I.  That  the  Gospel  omits  some  qualities, 
which  have  usually  engaged  the  pnuses  and 
admiration  of  mankind,  but  which,  in  reality, 
and  in  their  general  effects,  have  been  prejiu 
dicial  to  human  happiness. 

II.  That  the  Gospel  has  brought  forwards 
some  virtues,  which  possess  the  highest  intrin- 
ric  value,  but  which  have  commonly  been  over- 
looked and  contemned. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  he  exempli- 
fies  in  the  instances  of  friendship,  patriotism, 
active  courage ;  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
qualities  are  usually  understood,  and  in  the 
oonduct  which  they  often  produce. 

The  second,  in  the  instances  of  passive  cou- 
rage or  endurance  of  sufferings,  patience  under 
affronts  and  injuries,  humility,  irresistance, 
placability. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  two  opposite  descrip- 
tions of  character,  under  which  mankind  may 
generally  be  classed.  The  one  possesses  vi- 
gour, finnnesB,  resolution ;  is  daring  and  ac- 
tive, quick  in  its  sensibilities,  jealous  of  its 
lame,  eager  in  its  attachments,  inflexible  in  its 
pnrposes,  violent  in  its  resentments. 

The  other,  meek,  yielding,  complying,  for- 
giving ;  not  prompt  to  act,  1  ut  willing  to  suf- 
fer ;  silent  and  gentle  under  rudeness  and  in. 
suit,  suing  for  reconciliation,  where  others 
woidd  demand  satisfaction,  giving  way  to  the 
pushes  of  impudence,  conceduw  and  indulgent 
to  the  prejudices,  the  wrong.headedness,  the 
intractability  of  those  with  whom  it  has  to 
deaL 

The  fonner  of  these  characters  la,  and  ever 
hath  been,  the  favourite  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  character  of  great  men.  There  is  a  dig- 
nity in  it  which  universally  commands  res- 
pect. 

The  latter  is  poor^pirited,  tame,  and  ab- 
ject. Yet  so  it  hath  happened,  that,  with  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  this  latter  is  the  sob- 
ject  of  his  commendation,  his  precepts,  his  ex- 
ample ;  and  that  the  former  is  so,  in  no  part 
of  ito  composition.  This,  and  nothing  dse,  is 
the  character  designed  in  the  following  re- 
markable passages : — ^*^  Resist  not  evil :  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also ;  and  if  any  man 
win  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  doak  also :  and  whoso- 
ever shall  compd  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
nim  twain :  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you.*'  This  certainly  is  not  com- 
mon-place morality.  It  is  very  originaL  It 
shows  at  least  (and  it  is  for  this  purpose  we 
produce  it)  that  no  two  things  can  be  more 
different  than  the  Heroic  and  the  Christian 
cfaarscters. 

Now,  the  author  to  whom  I  refer,  has  not 
only  marked  this  difference  more  strongly  than 


any  preceding  writer,  bat  hae  proved,  in  con- 
tradiction to  first  impressions,  to  popular  opi- 
nion,  to  the  encomiums  of  orators  and  poets, 
and  even  to  the  suffragesof  historians  and 
moralists,  that  the  latter  character  possesses 
the  most  of  true  worth,  both  as  bdng  most 
difficult  either  to  be  acquired  or  sustained,  and 
as  contributing  most  to  the  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity of  sodal  life.  The  state  of  his  aigu- 
ment  is  as  follows : 

I.  If  this  dispositioii  were  universal,  the  case 
is  dear;  the  world  would  be  a  sodety  of  friends. 
Whereas,  if  the  other  disposition  were  univer- 
sal, it  would  produce  a  scene  of  universal  con- 
tention. The  world  could  not  hold  a  genera 
tion  of  sudi  men. 

II.  If,  what  is  the  fact,  the  disposition  be 
partial ;  if  a  few  be  actuated  by  it,  amongst  a 
multitude  who  are  not ;  in  whatever  degree  it 
does  prevail,  in  the  same  proportion  it  prevents, 
allays,  and  terminates  quarrda,  the  great  dis- 
turbers of  human  happiness,  and  the  great 
sources  of  human  misery,  so  far  as  man*s  hap. 
piness  and  misery  depend  upon  man.  With, 
out  this  disposition,  enmities  must  not  only  be 
frequent,  but,  once  begun,  must  be  eternal : 
for,  each  retaliation  being  a  fresh  injury,  and, 
consequently,  requiring  a  fresh  saH^faeiiony  no 
period  can  be  assigned  to  the  redprocation  of 
affronts,  and  to  Uie  pn^gress  of  hatred,  bat 
that  which  doses  the  lives,  or  at  least  the  in* 
teroourse  of  the  jMuties. 

I  would  only  add  to  these  observations,  that 
although  the  former  of  the  two  characters 
above  described  may  be  occasionally  useful ; 
althoogii,  perhaps,  a  great  general,  or  a  great 
statesman,  may  be  fonmed  by  it,  and  these  may 
be  instruments  of  important  benefits  to  man- 
kind, yet  is  this  nothing  more  than  what  is 
true  of  many  qualities,  which  are  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  vidous.  £fwy  is  a  quality  of  this  sort; 
I  know  not  a  stronger  stimulus  to  exertion ; 
many  a  scholar,  many  an  artist,  many  a  soU 
dier,  has  been  produced  by  it ;  nevertheless, 
since  in  its  general  effects  it  is  noodoos,  it  is 
properly  condemned,  certainly  is  not  praised, 
by  sober  moralists. 

It  was  a  portion  of  the  same  diaracter  as 
that  we  are  defiending,  or  rather  of  his  love  of 
the  same  diaracter,  whidi  oar  Saviour  displayw 
ed,  hi  his  repeated  corTecdon  of  the  amUtioii 
of  hisdisdples;  his  frequent  admonitions,  that 
greatness  with  them  was  to  consist  in  humili. 
ty ;  his  censareof  that  kive  of  distinction,  and 
greediness  of  superiority,  which  thechief  per. 
sons  amongst  his  ooontrymen  were  wont  on  all 
occasions,  great  and  Httte,  to  betray.  ^  They 
(the  Scribes  and  Pharisees)  love  the  uppermost 
rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  diief  seats  in  the  sy. 
nagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to 
be  called  of  men.  Rabbi,  RabbL  But  be  not 
ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  vour  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren :  and  call  no 
man  your  father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is  yonr 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven ;  ndtber  brye  call- 
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ed  xnasten,for  one  is  your  Alaiter,  even  Christ ; 
but  he  that  is  greatest  among  ^tm,  shall  lie  your 
servant:  and  whosoever  snail  exalt  himself, 
shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  shall  humble  him- 
self, shall  be  exalted/**  I  make  no  further  re- 
mark upon  these  passages  (because  they  are, 
in  truth,  only  a  repetition  of  the  doctrine,  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  principle,  which  we 
have  alrrady  stated,)  except  that  some  of  the 
passages,  especially  our  Lord^s  advice  to  the 
guests  at  an  entertainment,*f  seem  to  extend 
the  rule  to  what  we  call  manners  ;  which  was 
both  regular  in  point  of  consistency,  and  not 
80  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  mis- 
Bion  as  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  for  bad 
manners  are  bad  mor^s. 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  precepts 
we  have  cited,  or  rather  the  disposition  which 
these  precepts  inculcate,  relate  to  personal  con- 
duct from  personal  motives :  to  cases  in  which 
men  act  from  impulse,  for  themselves,  and  from 
themselves.  When  it  comes  to  be  considered, 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  and  out  of  a  regard  to  the  general 
welfare  (which  consideration,  for  the  most  part, 
ought  exdusively  to  govern  the  duties  of  men 
in  public  stations,)  it  comes  to  a  case  to  which 
the  rules  do  not  belong.  This  distinction  is 
plain ;  and  if  it  were  less  so,  the  consequence 
would  not  be  much  felt :  for  it  is  very  seldom 
that,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  men  act 
with  public  views.  The  personal  motives,  from 
which  they  do  act,  the  rule  regulates. 

The  preference  of  the  patient  to  the  heroic 
character,  which  we  have  here  noticed,  and 
which  the  reader  will  find  explained  at  large 
in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  him,  is 
a  peculiarity  in  the  Christian  institution,  which 
I  propose  as  an  alignment  of  wisdom  very  much 
beyond  the  situation  and  natural  character  o£ 
the  person  who  delivered  it. 

II.  A  second  argument,  drawn  from  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  stress 
which  is  laid  by  our  Saviour  upon  the  regula- 
tion of  the  thoughts.  And  I  place  this  con< 
sideration  next  to  the  other,  because  they  are 
connected.  The  other  related  to  the  malicious 
passions ;  this,  to  the  voluptuous.  Together 
they  comprehend  the  whole  character. 

^*Ont  of  the  Aear/ proceed  evil  thoughts,  mur< 
ders,  adulteries,  fornications,**  ftc — *'*'  These 
are  the  things  which  defile  a  man.'*$ 

^  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hy- 
pocrites I  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the 
cnp  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full 
of  extortion  and  excess. — Ye  are  like  unto 
whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  bat  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness ;  even  ho  ye  also 
ontwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but 
VfUhin  ye  are  Aill  of  h^'pocrisy  and  iniquity."§ 

*  Mat  xxHi.  G    See  also  Mark  xii.  30.   Luke  xx.  46 ; 
alv.  1. 
t  lAike  xiv.  7.  t  Matt  xr.  19. 
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And  more  particoltfly  that  atnmg  exprei- 
sion,*  '^  Whosoever  kxMLeth  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  his  heart.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  any  reflecting 
mind,  but  that  the  propensities  of  our  nature 
must  be  subject  to  regulation ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  where  the  check  ought  to  be  placed, 
upon  ^e  thought,  or  only  upon  the  action  ? 
In  this  question,  our  Saviour,  in  the  tezU  here 
quoted,  has  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment. 
He  makes  the  control  of  thought  essentiaL 
Internal  purity  with  him  is  every  thing.  Now 
I  contend  that  this  is  the  only  discipline  which 
can  succeed ;  in  other  words,  that  a  moral  sys- 
tem, which  prohibits  actions,  but  leaves  the 
thoughts  at  liberty,  will  be  ineffectual,  and  is 
therefore  unwise.  I  know  not  how  to  go  about 
the  proof  of  a  point,  which  depends  upon  ex- 
perienoe,  and  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
constitution,  better  than  by  citing  the  judge- 
ment of  persons,  who  appear  to  have  given 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  be  well 
qualified  to  form  a  true  opinion  about  it.  Boer- 
haave,  speaking  of  this  very  d^daratioo  of  our 
Saviour,  ^^  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery  with  her  in  his  heart,'*  and  undf^rstand- 
ing  it,  as  we  do,  to  contain  an  injunction  to 
lay  the  check  upon  the  thoughts,  was  wont  to 
say,  that  '^  our  Saviour  knew  mankind  better 
than  Socrates.'*  Haller,  who  has  recorded 
this  saying  of  Boerhaave,  adds  to  it  the  foOow. 
ing  remarks  of  his  own  i-f  *'  It  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  evil  thoughts  was  the  best  defence 
against  vice:  for  when  a  debauched  person 
fills  his  imagination  with  impure  pictures,  the 
licentious  ideas  which  he  recalls,  fafl  not  to 
stimulate  his  desires  with  a  degree  of  violenoe 
which  he  cannot  resist.  This  will  be  followed 
by  gratification,  unless  some  external  obstacle 
should  prevent  him  from  the  commission  of  a 
sin,  which  he  had  internally  resolved  on.** 
*'  Every  moment  of  time,"  says  our  author, 
^'  that  is  spent  in  meditations  upon  sin,  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  dangerous  object  which 
has  possessed  our  imagination.**  I  suppose 
these  reflections  will  be  generally-assented  to. 

III.  Thirdly,  Had  a  teacher  of  morality  been 
asked  concerning  a  general  principle  of  con- 
duct, and  for  a  short  rule  of  life ;  and  had  he 
instructed  the  person  who  consulted  him, 
"  constantly  to  refer  his  actions  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  wiH  of  his  Creator,  and  con- 
stantly  to  have  in  view  not  his  own  interest 
and  gratification  alone,  but  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  those  about  him,"  be  would  have 
been  thought,  I  doubt  not,  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  and  in  any,  even  the  most  improved, 
state  of  morals,  to  have  delivered  a  judicious 
answer;  because,  by  the  first  direction,  he 
suggested  the  only  motive  which  acts  steadily 
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md  miCofftnl^)  Inrightuidoiitof  dghtyinfiu 
miUar  ooouiTCOoes  and  under  prwiing  umpt». 
tioDA ;  and  in  the  aeoand,  he  ODrreoied,  what, 
of  all  tendencies  in  the  human  charac^, 
atanda  moat  in  need  of  eorrectSon,  ie^fithnets^ 
or  a  ooutempt  of  other  men*a  conveniency  and 
aatis£aotiaii.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  mo- 
nl  rule,  we  are  to  have  regard  not  only  to  the 
particular  duty,  but  the  general  spirit ;  not 
■only  to  what  it  directs  us  to  do,  bat  to  the 
.chsjracter  which  a  compliaDoe  with  iu  direc- 
tion is  likely  to  form  in  us.  So>  in  the  jiresent 
instance,  the  role  here  redted  will  never  fail 
to  make  Um  who  obeys  it  omsMCfraiff,  notonly 
of  the  rights,  but  of  the  feelings  of  other  men, 
bodily  and  mental,  in  great  matters  and  in 
amall;  of  the  ease,  the  accommodation,  the 
aelf-oompbuseoey,  of  all  with  whcnn  he  has  any 
concern,  especially  of  all  who  «re  in  his  power, 
tft  dependent  upon  his  wilL 

Now  what,  in  the  most  applauded  philoso- 
pher of  the  most  enlightened  age  of  the  world, 
would  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  his  wis- 
dom, and  of  his  character,  to  say,  our  Saviour 
hath  said,  and  upon  just  such  an  occasion  as 
diat  whidi  we  have  £signed. 

**  Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  kwyer, 
Miked  him  a  question,  tempting  him,  and  say- 
ing. Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment 
in  the  law  ?  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt 
love  the  liosd  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
leiih  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  ndnd  $  this 
is  the  first  and  great  oommaadment  {  and  the 
second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
Boighboiir  as  th3rself  t  on  these  two  oommand- 
nents  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.'** 

The  secnidpreoept  occurs  in  &Bnt  Matthew 
(adz.  16.)  on  another  occasion  similar  to  this ; 
and  both  ef  them,  on  a  third  similar  occasion, 
in  Luke  (z.  37*)  In  these  two  ktter  in- 
itaneei,  the  question  proposed  was,  '^  What 
ahaU  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?'* 

Upon  all  these  occasions,  I  consider  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  as  expresafaig  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  what  I  have  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  moral  phikisopher.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  it  detracto  much  from  the  merit  of 
the  answer,  that  these  precepts  are  extant  in 
the  Mosaic  code :  for  his  laying  his  finger,  if 
I  mav  so  say,  upon  these  precepts ;  his  draw, 
ing  them  out  from  the  rest  of  that  voluminous 
institution ;  his  stating  of  them,  not  simply 
amongst  the  number,  but  as  the  greatest  and 
the  sum  of  all  the  others ;  in  a  word,  his  pro- 
posing of  them  to  his  hearers  for  their  rule 
and  principle,  was  our  Saviour^s  own. 

And  what  our  Saviour  had  said  upon  the 
subject,  appears  to  me  to  have>SMd  the  senti- 
ment amongst  his  followers. 

Saint  Fteul  has  it  expressly,  ^<  If  there  be 
any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  *'  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  f'f  and  again,  **  For  all 
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Aobiw  is  AilfiUed  in  one  wosd,  evoi  in  this. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyaeUL*'* 

Saint  John,  in  like  manner,  **  This  com- 
mandment  have  wefhxn  hini,  that  he  who  lov- 
eth  God,  love  his  brother  a]so.**t 

Saint  Peter,  not  very  differently :  '*  Seeing 
that  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth  through  the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned 
love  of  the  brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  an- 
other with  a  pure  heart  fervently.' ^^ 

And  it  is  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no 
citations  to  verify  it,  that  this  love,  or  chari- 
ty, or,  in  other  words,  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  others,  runs  in  various  forms  through  sll 
the  perceptive  ports  of  the  apostolic  writings. 
It  is  the  theme  ot  all  their  exhortations,  thai 
widi  which  their  morality  begins  and  ends, 
from  which  all  their  details  and  enumerations 
set  out,  and  into  which  they  return. 

And  that  this  temper,  for  some  time  at  least, 
descended  in  its  purity  to  succeeding  Chris- 
tians, is  attested  by  one  of  the  eariiest  and  best 
of  the  remaining  writings  of  die  apostolicai  fai 
thers,  the  epistle  of  the  Roman  Clement  The 
meekness  of  the  Christian  character  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  excellent  piece. 
The  occasion  called  for  it.  It  was  to  compose 
the  dissensions  of  the  church  of  Corinth.  And 
the  venerable  hearer  of  the  apostles  does  not 
fidl  short,  in  the  display  of  this  principle,  of 
the  finest  passages  of  their  writings.  He  calls 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  CorintUan  church 
its  former  charaoter,  in  which  ^*ye  were  all  of 
you,"  he  tells  them,  ^humble  nuhded,  not 
boasting  of  any  thing,  desiring  rather  to  be 
subject  than  to  govern,  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive, being  content  with  the  portum  Qad  had 
dimnsed  to  you,  and  hearkening  diligently 
to  his  word ;  ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels, 
having  his  nifferings  always  befiure  your  eyes» 
Ye  contended  day  and  night  for  the  whole  bro- 
therhood, that  with  compassion  and  a  good 
conscience,  the  number  of  his  elect  might  be 
saved.  Ye  were  sincere,  and  without  offence, 
towards  each  other.  Ye  bewailed  every  one 
his  neighbour's  sins,  esteeming  their  defects 
your  own." §  His  prayer  for  them  was  for  Uie 
^*  return  of  peace,  long-suffering,  and  pati- 
ence.** t|  And  his  advice  to  those,  who  might 
have  been  the  oocasi<m  of  difference  in  the  so- 
ciety, is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit,  and  with 
a  periect  knowledge,  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter :  ^*  Who  is  there  among  you  that  is  generw 
ous  ?  who  that  is  compassionate  ?  who  that 
has  any  charity  ?  Let  him  say,  If  this  sedi- 
tion,thiscDntention,  and  these  schisms,  be  upon 
my  account,  I  am  ready  to  depart,  to  go  away 
whithersoever  ye  please,  and  do  whatsoever 
ye  shall  command  me ;  only  let  the  flock  of 
Christ  be  in  peace  with  the  dders  who  are  set 
over  it.  He  that  shall  do  this,  shall  get  to 
himself  a  very  great  honour  in  the  Lord ;  and 

e  Osl.  V.  14.     t  I  John,  Iv.  81.      t  1  Beter,  1.  fiSL 
4  Ep.  acm.  Bom.  c.  iL     Abp.  Wake's  Traiulatiaa. 
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there  is  no  pUboe  Imt  what  will  be  ready  to  n- 
oe&ve  him ;  for  the  earth  is  the  Iioid*s  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  These  things  they,  who  have 
their  conversation  towards  Ood,  not  to  be  re- 
pented of,  both  have  done,  and  will  always  be 
ready  to  da"* 

This  sacred  principle,  this  earnest  reoom- 
mendation  of  forbearance,  lenity,  and  foi^give- 
oess,  mixes  with  all  the  writings  of  that  age. 
There  are  more  quotations  in  the  apostoUoal 
fathers,  of  texts  which  relate  to  these  points, 
than  of  any  other.  Christ's  sayings  had  strodi 
them.  **  Not  rendering,**  said  Polycarp,  the 
disciple  of  John,  ^evil  for  evil,  or  vailing  for 
railing,  or  striking  for  striking,  or  caning  for 
carBtng.**f  Again,  speaking  of  some,  whose 
behavioar  had  given  great  offmce,  ^^  Be  ye 
moderate,"  says  he,  ^'  on  this  occasion,  and 
look  not  upon  such  as  enemies,  but  call  them 
bade  as  suffering  and  erring  members,  that  ye 
save  your  whole  body.**$ 

^<Beye  mOd  at  their  anger,**  saith  Igna- 
tins,  the  companion  of  Pdycarp,  ^  humble  at 
their  bcMstings,  to  their  blasphemies  return 
your  prayers,  to  their  error  your  firmness  in 
the  firith ;  when  they  are  crad,  be  ye  gentle ; 
not  endeavouring  to  imitate  their  ways,  let  us 
be  their  bkvthren  in  all  kindness  and  modera- 
tion s  but  1^  us  be  followers  of  the  Lord ;  for 
who  was  ever  more  unjustly  used,  more  desti- 
tote,  more  despised  ?** 

IV.  A  fourth  quality,  by  which  the  mora- 
lity  of  the  Oospd  is  distinguished,  is  the  ok- 
flufllon  of  regard  to  fime  and  reputation. 

*^Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before 
men,  to  be  seen  of  them,  otherwise  ye  have 
no  reward  of  your  fiither  which  is  in  hea- 


thou  prayest,  enter  into  diy  do- 
let,  and  when  thou  mMt  shut  the  door,  pray 
to  thy  Father  which  is  in  seorat ;  and  thy  Fa- 
ther whidi  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee 
openly."l| 

And  the  rule  by  parity  of  reason,  is 
ed  to  all  other  virtues. 

I  do  not  think,  that  either  in  these,  or  in 
.any  other  passage  of  the  Netr  Testament,  the 
pursuit  of  fame  is  stated  as  a  vice  i  it  is  only 
said  that  anaction,  to  be  virtuous,  must  be  in< 
dependent  of  it.  I  would  also  observe,  that  it 
is  not  pubUdty,  but  ostentation,  which  is  pro- 
hibited ;  not  the  mode,  but  the  motive,  of  the 
action,  whidi  is  regulated.  A  good  maawill 
prefer  that  mode,  as  well  as  those  objects  of 
his  beneficence^  by  which  he  can  produce  the 
greatest  effect ;  and  the  view  of  this  purpose 
may  dictate  sometimes  publication,  and  some- 
times conoeahnent.  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  the  mode  of  the  action,  accord- 
ing  as  the  end  to  be  promoted  by  it  appears  to 
require.  But  from  die  moHoe^  the  reputation 
of  the  deed,  and  the  fruits  and  advantage  of 

•  ^  Oem.  Rom.  e.  51 1  Mjg,  Wakc*«  TkioAktton. 

Msttvi.  1.  1)  Ibid,  a 


that  xepatatioii  to  osDielveii,iiiait  he  ihnt  oat, 
or,  in  whatever  proportbn  they  are  noc  se^ 
the  actkm  in  that  proportion  foils  of  beia^TisN- 
tuons. 

This  ezdnalon  of  regard  to  human  epiaion, 
is  a  diffisrenoe,  not  so  mudi  in  fh»  dutiea,  tft 
which  the  teachers  of  virtue  would  pemiada 
mankind,  as  in  the  manner  and  topics  of  per- 
suasion.   And  in  this  view  the  diffcrenoe  ia 
great.   When  we  set  about  to  giv^advlee,  oar 
lectures  are  MH  ct  the  advantages  of  charao» 
ter,  of  the  regard  that  is  due  to  i ,  _ 
and  to  opinion  i  of  what  the  werld^  < 
of  what  the  goad  or  great,  will  think  I 
of  the  value  of  puUIc  esteem,  and  of  the  qua- 
Hties  bv  which  men  aoquhe  it.    Widely  dif. 
ferent  nom  this  was  our  Saviooi^  instmolkm  ; 
and  the  difference  was  founded  upon  tho  best 
reasons.   For,  however  the  care  of  repatatioD, 
the  authority  of  pttblie  opinioo,  or  even  of  the 
opinion  of  good  men,  the  satis&ctioa  of  being 
well  received  and  weD  thought  ef,  the  benefit 
of  being  known  and  distin^dshed,  are  topics 
to  wliich  we  are  fkin  to  have  reoenrse  in  onr 
ezhoftations;  the  true  virtue  is  Aatvriiichdi^ 
cards  theeeconsiderations  abs6latdy,andiHiich 
retires  firam  them  an  to  the  single  internal  pur- 
pose of  pleasing  God.    This  at  least  waa  the 
virtue  which  our  Saviour  taught.    And  in 
teaching  this,  he  not  only  eonteed  the  views 
of  his  fitUowers  to  the  proper  neasure  and 
prindple  of  human  duty,  but  acted  in  eonsi^ 
tenoy  with  hie  ofiee  as  a  mooltor  firam  I 


Nest  to  what  our  Saviour  tanght,  may  be 
oonsidered  tiie  manner  ef  bis  teadhing;  whidi 
was  eztremdy  peculiar,  yet,  I  think,  predsdy 


adapted  to  the  pecoMari^  of  his  < 

dtuation.    Hit  lessons  did  not  conrist  of  dis- 


quisitions ;  of  any  thing  like  moral  essays ;  or 
like  sermons,  or  like  set  trsatises  upon  these* 
veral  pointo  whidi  he  msntkmed.  When  he 
delivered  a  precept,  it  wassddomtiiatheadd* 
edany  proof  eraigumcnt)  stiO  more  seUom, 
thkt  he  aoooannnied  it  with,  what  al  precepts 
require,  limitations  and  distinedons.  His  in- 
stmctions  were  oonodv«d  in  short,  emphatici 
sententious  rules,  in  occasional  xtfieotkns,  or 
in  round  maxims.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
was  a  natural,  or  would  have  been  a  proper 
method  for  a  phikMopher  or  a  moralist;  or 
that  it  is  a  method  whidi  can  be  succassfolly 
imitated  by  us.  Bnt  I  contend  that  it  was 
suitable. to  the  character  whidi  Cihrist  assam-' 
ed,  and  to.  the  situation  in  whidi,  as  a  teaober, 
he  was  plai^d.  He  produced  hhnsdf  as  a  mes- 
senger from  God.  He  put  the  truth  of  what 
he  taught  upon  authority.*  In  the  dioioe, 
therefore,  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  the  purpoM 

•  I  my  unto  yon,  Bwemt  not  at  nil :  /  «qr  unto  jm. 
Resist  not  evil :  /say  unto  you.  Lore  your  enemieit 
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wy  mUk  to  M  M'JIMiHM  WM  finpFMftofl  ?  DO* 

QBuae  cfltofiction,  nrhieh  fbmi  the  prlndpiil 
end  of  our  diaeonnes,  WM  to  arise  in  tbe  nrinds 
of  Mb  foUowers  fitm  ft  dHnercnt  loiircey  fxynn 
their  rapeettohii  person  and  authority.  Noir, 
for  the  pntpose  of  hnpresMon  singly  and  ex. 
latesiTdy  (I  repeat  again,  that  we  are  not  here 
to  oofurider  the  eonyindng  of  the  understand- 
ing',)  I  know  nothing  whidi  woidd  have  so 
great  foroe  as  strong  ponderous  mazinis,  fre- 
^fuentiy  urged,  and  A!W[neixtiy  brought  t)ack 
«e  the  tho^^  of  the  hearers.  I  know  no- 
tlilnf^  that  oonld  in  this  riew  be  said  better, 
than  **  Do  unto  odiers  as  ye  would  that  others 
ahenld  do  unto  von  :**  ^  The  first  and  great 
eomnwndnient  is,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
tiiy  God ;  and  the  seeond  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
ihalt4o¥ethyn^ghbottrasthyidf.*'  It  must 
ttbo  be  ftthembered,  that  our  Lord's  ministry, 
upon  the  eopposition  either  of  one  year  or 
tiree,  eompered  with  his  work,  was  of  short 
dondoe  $  that,  withf  n  this  time,  he  had  many 
idaeee  to  visit,  various  audienoes  to  address ; 
^hst  hie  person  war  generally  besi^ed  by 
erowds  of  followers;  t£it  he  was,  somethnes, 
driverif  away  fWnfr  the  place  where  he  was 
tesMaifng  by  puisocufion,  and,  at  other  times, 
thought  fit  to  wididrsrw  himskf  from  the  oom- 
ttotions  of  the  popidaoe*  Under  these  circnm- 
Keneet,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  so  prac- 
tleable,  or  likely  to  be  so  eflieadous,  as  leaving, 
wherever  he  csgme,  concise  lessons  of  duty. 
Ttese  dreumstanoes  at  least  show  the  neces- 
tfty  he  was  under  of  comprising  what  he  de- 
livered  within  a  small  compass.  In  particu- 
hur,  his  sermon  upon  the  mount  ought  always 
t9  be  ODDsidered  with  a  view  to  these  observa- 
Hods.  The  question  is  not,  whether  a  fuller, 
« -more  aecnrate,  a  more  systematic,  or  a  more 
aigumeutative  discourse  upon  morals  might 
not  hxv^  been  pronounced ;  but  whether  more 
eiKdd  have  been  said  in  the  same  room,  better 
adapted  to  the  engendes  of  the  hearers,  or 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  impression  ? 
Seen  in  this  light,  it  has  always  appeued  to 
me  to  be  admirable;  I>r.  Lwdner  thought 
that  iUb  diecourse  was  made  up  of  wiut  Christ 
had  said  at  different  times,  and  on  different 
oecBsions,  several  of  which  oceasions  are  no- 
ticed  in  Saint  Luke's  narrative.  I  can  per- 
eetve  no  reason  for  this  opinion.  I  believe  that 
oar  Lord  delivered  this  discourse  at  one  time 
and  pJaoe,  in  the  manner  related  by  Saint  Mat- 
thew,  and  that  he  repeated  the  same  rules  and 
nuudms  at  different  times,  as  opportunity  or 
occasion  suggested ;  that  they  were  often  in 
his  month,  and  were  repeated  to  different  au- 
diences, and  in  various  conversations. 

It  is  incidental  to  this  mode  of  moral  in- 
struction, which  proceeds  not  by  proof  but  upon 
authority,  not  by  disquisition  but  by  precept, 
that  the  rules  will  be  conceived  in  absolute 
terms,  leaving  the  application,  and  the  distinc- 
tions that  attend  it,  to  the  reason  of  the  bearer. 
It  is  likewise  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  be 


delivered  hi  terms  by  so  mudi  the  more  forci- 
ble and  energetic,  as  they  have  to  encounter 
natUTul  or  general  propensities.  It  is  further 
also  to  be  remarked,  that  many  of  those  strong 
instances,  which  appear  in  our  Lord's  Semfon, 
such  as,  ^  If  any  man  will  smite  thee  on  the 
right  chedc,  turn  to  him  the  other  also :" 
*'  If  any  man  w91  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and 
take  awaythy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  doak  al. 
sa:"  "  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain  :**  though  they  appear 
in  the  form  of  spedfic  precepts,  are  intended 
as  descriptive  of  disposition  and  diaracter.  A 
tpedfic  compliance  with  the  precepts  would 
be  of  Btde  vriue,  but  the  dispodtion  which 
they  inculcate  is  of  the  highest.  He  who 
should  content  hhhsdf  with  waiting  for  the 
oocadon,  and  with  Hterally  observing  the  rule 
when  the  occasion  offered,  would  do  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing :  but  he  who  considers 
the  character  and  dispodtion  which  is  hereby 
inculcated,  and  pkces  that  dispodtion  before 
him  as  the  modd  to  which  he  should  bring 
his  own,  takes,  perhaps,  the  best  posdble  me- 
thod of  improving  the  benevolence,  and  of 
cahnfng  and  rectifying  the  vices,  of  his  tem- 
per. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  disposition  is  unattain- 
able^ I  answer,  so  is  all  perfection :  ought 
therefore  a  moralist  to  recommend  imper^ 
tions  P  One  excellency,  however,  of  our  Sa- 
viour's rules,  is,  that  they  are  dther  never  mis- 
taken, or  never  so  mistdi:en,  as  to  do  harm,  t 
could  feign  a  hundred  cases,  in  which  the  literal 
application  of  the  rule,  ''  o(  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us,'* 
might  midead  us ;  but  I  never  yet  met  with 
the  man  who  was  actually  mided  by  it.  Not- 
withstanding that  our  Lord  bade  his  followers, 
"  not  to  rerist  evfl,"  and  '*  to  forgive  the 
enemy  who  should  trespass  against  them,  not 
till  seven  times,  but  till  seventy  times  seven," 
the  Christian  world  hasiiitherto  suffered  little 
by  too  much  pbcabilityor  forbearance.  I  would 
repeat  once  more,  what  has  already  been  twice 
remarked,  that  these  rules  were  dedgned  to 
regulate  personal  conduct  from  personal  mo- 
tives, and  for  this  purpose  alone. 

I  think  that  these  observations  will  asust  us 
greatly  in  pladng  our  Saviour's  conduct,  as  a 
moral  teacher,  in  a  proper  point  of  view :  es- 
pedally  when  it  is  considerad,  that  to  deliver 
moral  disquisitions  was  no  part  of  his  design,— 
to  teach  morality  at  all  was  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  it ;  his  great  budness  being  to  supply, 
what  was  much  more  wanting  than  lessons  of 
morality,  stronger  moral  sanctions,  and  clearer 
assurances  of  a  future  judgment.* 

»  Some  appear  to  require  In  a  religious  syitem,  or, 
in  the  booki  which  profeu  to  deliver  that  system,  mi. 
nute  dlrectionaJbr  cvenr  cascand  occurrence  that  may 
ariac.  This,  ny  thcv,  is  neccssarr  to  render  a  revela- 
tion perfect,  especially  one  which  naa  for  Its  ol^eet  the 
rcfuiation  of  human  conduct  Now,  how  prolix,  and 
yet  how  incomplete  and  unavailing,  such  an  attempt 
must  have  been,  is  proved  by  one  notaUe  example  :— 
2B2 
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The  parabki  of  the  New  Tettsmeitt  wc% 
many  of  them,  guch  m  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  any  book  in  the  world :  I  do  not  mean 
in  style  and  diction,  but  in  the  choice  of  the 
ittbjects,  in  the  structure  of  the  narratives,  in 
the  aptness,  propriety,  and  force  of  the  cir- 
cumstances woven  into  them  \  and  in  some,  as 
that  of  the  €kN>d  Samaritan,  ^  Prodigal  Son, 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  in  an  union  of 
pathos  and  simplicity,  which,  in  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  Iraman  i^ius,  is  the  fruit  only  of 
a  much  ecerdsed,  and  weli  cukivated  judge- 
ment. 

The  LordTM  Pra^^  for  a  niootsslon  of  so- 
lemn  thooghts,  for  fixing  the  attention  upon  a 
few  great  points,  for  enitahteness  to  every  con^ 
dition,  for  sufficiency,  for  conciseness  whboot 
obemrity,  for  the  wei{^  and  zeal  import- 
ance  of  iu  petitions,  is  without  an  eqpial  or  a 
rival 

From  whence  did  these  oome  ?  Whenee 
had  this  man  his  wisdom  ?  Was  our  fiavioor, 
in  fact,  a  wcJl.instructed  philosopher,  whBst 
he  is  represented  to  us  as  an  illiterate  jpeasant?  to  be  fiiU  oc  it.  TC 
Or  shall  we  say  that  some  early  Chnstiaaa  of  half  made  19  of  H. 
taste  and  education  composed  these  pieces,  and  II.  Our  hard  enjoined  bo  amtaritiei.  He 
ascribed  theiki  to  Cliri»t?  Beside  all  other  in-  not  only  enjo^oed  none  as  absolute  dtttiesybnt 
credibilities  in  this  account,  I  answer,  with  Dr. 
Jortin^  that  they  oauld  no<  do  it.  No  sped- 
mens  of  composition,  which  the  Christians  of 
the  first  century  have  left  us,  authorise  us  to 
bdieve  that  ther  were  equal  to  the  task.  And 
how  little  qualined  the  Jews,  the  countrymen 
and  companions  of  Christ,  were  to  asrist  him 
in  the  undertaking,  may  be  Judged  of  from  the 
traditions  and  writhigs  of  Uieirs  which  were 
the  nearest  to  that  age.  The  whole  collection 
of  the  Talmud  is  one  continued  proofs  into 
what  foUies  they  fell  whenever  they  left  their 
Biblei  and  how  little  capable  they  were  of 
furnishing  out  such  lessons  as  Christ  delivend. 


as  nothing  more.  As  to  the  rest,  a  solemn 
reserve  is  maintained.  The  questioucoiioeniiiv 
the  woman  who  had  been  mi^iied  to  aeven 
brothers,  *^  Whose  shall  she  be  on  the  lesur. 
rection  ?**  was  of  a  natnve  calculated  to  have 
drawn  from  Christ  a  more  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  human  species  in 
their  future  existence,  fle  cut  short,  however, 
the  inquiry,  by  an  answer,  which  at  onoe  re- 
buked intruding  curiosity,  and  was  agieeable 
to  the  best  apprehenskms  we  are  able  to  form 
upon  the  subject,  vis.  *'  That  they  who  are  ac- 
counted worUiy  of  that  resurrection,  shall  be 
the  angels  of  Ood  in  heaven.*'  I  lay  a 
Bss  upon  thb  reserve,  because  it  repels  the 
suspicion  of  enthnsiaem  s  for  enthnsiaen  is 
wont  to  expatiale  iqion  the  condition  of  the 
departed,  above  all  other  snl^ects,  and  with  a 
wild  particularity.  It  is,  moveovi 
which  is  always  Ustened  to  with  greedii 
The  teacher,  thereftn,  wboee  principal  ^ 
pose  is  to  draw  upon  himself  atteBtioB^  is  sore 
tobefiiUofit.    The  Kwan  of  Mahomet  la 


But  thefe  is  still  another  view,  in  which  our 
Lord's  discourses  deserve  to  be  considered ;  and 
that  is,  ill  their  wgaime  character, — ^not  in 
what  they  did,  but  in  what  they  did  not, 
contain.  Under  this  head,  the  following  reflec- 
tions appear  to  me  to  possess  some  weight 

I.  They  exhibit  no  particular  descri^ tion  of 
the  invisible  world.  The  Aiture  happmess  of 
the  good,  and  the  misery  of  the  bad,  which  is 
idl  we  want  to  be  assured  of,  is  directly  and 
positively  affirmed,  and  is  represented  bv  me- 
taphors  and  comparisons,  which  were  plainly 

"  The  Indoo  and  MnMulman  religloD  ue  liutltutM  of 
dvil  tew,  ranilating  the  minutest  questioni  both  of  pro. 
pcftr.  and  or  all  qucatkna  which  come  under  the  cq|:ni- 
HUMieorthemacliCnte.  And  to  what  length  dctaOi  of 
thit  kind  are  necemfily  carried,  when  onoe  begun,  nay 
be  undentood  from  an  anecdote  of  the  MuMuhnan  code, 
which  we  have  received  ftom  the  moet  reqtectable  an. 
thofitjr,  that  not  len  than  aagtam-Zl^eikauMatidtxaaL. 
tional  pncepta  hare  been  pnmiulgated.  (HamUton** 
l^aoalstion  of  Hsdays,  or  Ouhte.)  ^^ 


he  recommended  none  aa  caixyii^  moa  to  a 
higher  degrse  of  Divine  lavoov*  Place  Christi- 
anity, in  this  respect,  by  the  side  of  all  institn* 
tions  which  have  been  Idaoded  u&  the  isnati. 
cism,  either  of  their  author,  or  of  hia  fint 
followers  t  or  rather  compare,  in  this  respect^ 
Christianity  as  it  came  from  Christ,  with  the 
religion  after  it  hSl  into  otiber  hands; 
with  the  vctravagant  merit  very  soon  ascribed 
to  cdibeoy,  solitude,  vohintary  poverty,  with 
the  rigours  o£  an  aacetic,  and  the  vows  of  a 
monastic  life;  the  hair  shirt,  the  watchings» 
the  midnight  pimyers,  the  obmuteeoenoe,  the 
gloom  and  mortification  of  religious  orders, 
and  of  those  who  aqpired  to  reUgiooa  per. 
fection. 

III.  Our  Saviour  uttered  no  impassioned  de. 
votion.  There  was  no  heat  inhis  piety,  or  in 
the  language  in  whMh  he  expressed  it;  no  ve- 
hement or  rapturous  ejaculations,  no  violent 
uigenoy,  in  his  prayers.  The  Lord*s  Prayer 
is  a  model  of  calm  devotion.  His  words  in  the 
garden  are  unaffected  expressions,  of  adeep  in- 
deed, but  sober  piety.  He  never  awears  to 
have  been  worked  up  into  any  thing  like  that 
elation,  or  that  emotion  of  spirits,  which  is 
ocoasionaliy  observed  in  most  of  those,  to  whcm 
the  name  of  enthusiast  can  in  any  dqgree  be 
apidied.  I  feel  a  respect  for  Methodists,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  there  is  to  be  found  amongst 
them  much  sincere  piety,  and  availing,  though 
not  always  weU-informed,  Christianity  s  yet  I 
never  attended  a  meeting  of  theirs,  but  I  came 
away  with  the  reflection,  how  different  what 
I  heard  was  from  what  I  read  !  I  do  not  mean 
in  doctrine,  with  which  at  present  I  have  no 
concern,  but  in  manner ;  how  different  £rom 
the  cahnness,  the  sobriety^e  good  senae^  and. 
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I  OMy  i^'f  ^  ttrongtb  and  authority,  of  our 
Jjord'adiaeoanesf 

IV.  It  la  Tery  uaual  vith  the  hmnan  mind, 
to  aiibalitiite  forwaidnen  and  fennmoy  in  a 
particuJar  eaose,  for  the  nserit  of  general  and 
regular  moralitf;  and  it  k  natund,  and  poli- 
tic alio,  in  the  leader  of  a  sect  or  puty,  toen- 
«n«rage  radi  a  diapoaifiion  in  his  foilowen— 
<3hriat  did  not  oreriook  this  tnm  of  thought ; 
yet,  though  avoipedly  pbdng  himidf  at  the 
head  of  a  new  inttitntion,  ha  notiees  it  only 
to  oondenm  it.  ^^  Not  every  one  that  saith  an- 
to  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shaU  enter  into  the  king- 
^dom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  ii  in  heaven.  Many  will  say 
onto  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not 
prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thyname  have 
caat  oat  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  woriu?  And  then  will  I  profess  un- 
to  you,  I  never  knew  yon :  depart  from  me, 
pgihtUtmrkimqmlif.***  So  far  was  the  Author 
of  Christianity  from  courting  the  attachment 
«f  hss  followers  by  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  or 
by  a  eondescenslon  to  the  errors  which  even 
'■eal  in  his  service  might  haw  inspired  1  This 
was  a  proof  both  of  sincerity  and  judgment. 

V.  Nor,  fifthly,  did  he  faU  in  with  any  of  the 
depraved  fashions  of  his  country,  or  with  the 
natnnl  bias  of  his  own  education.  Bred  up 
«  Jew,  under  a  religion  ectremely  technical, 
in  an  age  and  amongst  a  people  more  tenadous 
of  the  ceremonies  than  of  any  other  part  of  that 
religion,  he  deliveied  an  institution,  contain- 
ing lees  of  ritud,  and  that  more  simple,  than 
ia  to  be  found  in  any  religion  which  ever  pre- 
Tatled  amongst  mankind.  We  have  known, 
I  do  allow,  examples  of  an  enthusiaBm,  which 
iias  swept  away  all  external  ordinances  before 
it.  But  this  spirit  certainly  did  not  dictate  our 
Saviour*«  conduct,  either  in  hit  treatment  of 
ihe  rriigion  of  his  country,  or  in  the  formation 
of  his  own  institution.  In  both  he  dispkyad 
the  soundness  and  moderation  of  his  jud^nent. 
fie  censored  an  overstrained  scrupulousness, 
or  perhaps  an  afiectation  of  scrupulousness, 
«boat  the  Sabbath :  but  how  did  he  censure 
it  ?  not  by  contemning  or  decrying  the  insti- 
tution itself,  but  by  declaring  that  '*  the  .Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab^ 
bath ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Sabbath  was  to 
be  subordinate  to  its  purpose,  and  Uiat  that 
purpose  was  the  real  good  of  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  law.  The  same  concern- 
ing the  nicety  of  some  of  the  Pharisees,  in  pay- 
ing tithes  of  the  most  trifling  articles,  accom- 
panied with  a  naglect  of  justice,  fidelity,  and 
mercy.  He  finds  fiuilt  wiUi  them  for  misplac- 
ing their  anxiety.  He  does  not  speak  disre- 
spectftilly  of  the  law  of  tithes,  nor  of  their  ob- 
servance of  it ;  but  he  assigns  to  each  dass  of 
duties  iu  proper  statkm  in  the  scale  of  mocal 
importance.  All  this  might  be  expected  per- 
haps from  a  wdl4nstnicted,  cool,  and  jodidous 

•  SIatfU.2],sa 


philosopher,  but  wis  not  to  be  looked  fbr  from 
an  illiterate  Jew ;  certainly  not  from  an  im« 
petuous  enthusiast- 

VI.  Nothing  could  be  more  quibbling,  than 
ware  the  comments  and  expositions  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  at  that  time ;  nothing  so  puerile 
as  their  distuictions.  Their  evasion  of  the  fifth 
commandment,  their  exposition  of  the  law  of 
oaths,  are  specfanens  of  the  bad  taste  in  marals 
which  then  prevailed.  Whereas,  in  a  nume* 
rous  collection  of  our  Sarionr's  apophthegms, 
many  of  them  referring  to  sundry  preeepts  of 
the  Jewish  low,  there  is  not  to  be  found  one 
example  of  sophistry,  or  of  false  subtilty,  or 
of  any  thing  approaching  thereunto. 

VIL  Tfa»  national  temper  of  the  Jews  was 
intolerant,  narrow-minded,  and  excluding.  In 
Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  whether  we  regard  his 
lesions  or  his  example,  we  see  not  only  bene* 
volenoe,  but  benevolence  the  most  enlai|^ 
and  comprehensive.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Qood  Samaritan,  the  very  point  of  the  story 
is,  that  the  person  idieved  by  him,  was  the 
national  and  religious  enemy  of  his  benefiu^r. 
Our  Lord  declared  the  equity  of  the  Dirine 
administration,  when  he  told  the  Jews  (what, 
probably,  they  were  surprised  to  hear,)  ^^  That 
many  should  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
should  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  that 
the  diildren  of  the  kingdom  should  be  cast  in- 
to outer  darkness."*  His  reproof  of  the  hasty 
zeal  of  his  disd^des,  who  would  needs  call  down 
fira  from  heaven  to  revenge  an  affiont  put  up* 
on  their  Master,  shows  the  lenity  of  his  charac* 
ter,  and  of  his  religion ;  and  his  opiniiim  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  moot  unreasonable  mh- 
poneiits  ought  to  be  treated,  or  at  least,  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  treat- 
ed. The  terms,  in  which  his  rebuke  was  oon* 
veyed,  deserve  to  be  noticed :— *'  Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  oL^f 

VIII.  Lastly,  amongst  the  negative  qnali* 
ties  of  our  religion,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  Founder  and  his  apostles,  we  may  redum 
its  complete  abstraction  from  all  views  either 
of  eodesiastical  or  dvil  policy  fi  or,  to  meet  a 
language  much  in  fashion  with  some  men, 
from  the  politics  either  of  priests  or  statesmen. 
Christ's  dedaration,  that  "'  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,*'  recorded  by  Saint  Johni 
his  evasion  of  the  question,  whether  it  was  law- 
ful or  not  to  give  tribute  unto  Cnsar,  men. 
tioned  by  the  three  other  evangelists ;  his  re- 
ply to  an  application  that  was  made  to  him,  to 
interpose  his  authority  in  a  question  of  pro- 
perty ;*'  ^  Man,  who  made  me  a  ruler  or  a 
judge  over  you  ?**  ascribed  to  him  by  Saint 
Luke  (  his  declining  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
criminal  jndge  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  as  related  by  John,  aro  all  inteyi. 
gible  significations  of  our  Saviour's  sentiments 
upon  this  head.    And  with  respect  to  jMfilioi^ 
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in  the  IMMd  MbM  ol  tliail  word,  or  dtflcaiiloos 
QDnoemiiig  dafferenl  fonns  of  goyemmeat, 
Christiamty  declines  every  qneBtion  upon  tho 
■object.  Tl^iilet  poUtidAns  are  dia|iutii]g  about 
monamhlei,  amtocradee,  and  republics,  the 
Oospel  is  alike  applicablei  useAil,  and  fxiendly 
to  them  all ;  inasmuch  as,  1st,  it  tends  to  make 
men  virtuoos,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  govern  good 
men 'than  bad  flien  under  any  oonstitation ; 
as,  2dly,  it  states  obedience  to  government  in 
ordinary  caMs,  to  be  not  meiely  a  subooission 
to  force,  but  a  dnty  of  consdence ;  as,  3dly,it 
induces  dispositians  favoorable  to  puUio  tran- 
quillity, a  Christianas  chief  care  bebig  to  pass 
quietly  throQi^  this  world  to « a  better ;  as 
dthly,  it  pr*ys  for  communities,  and  for  the 
governors  of  communities,  of  whatever  des- 
cription or  denomination  they  be,  with  a  soli, 
dtode  and  fervency  proportioned  to  the  influ- 
ence which  they  possess  upon  human  happi- 
ness.  All  which,  in  mv  opinion,  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  Had  there  oeen  more  to  be  found 
in  Scripture  of  a  political  nature,  or  converti- 
Ue  to  political  purposes,  the  worst  use  would 
have  been  made  oi  it,  on  whichever  side  it 
seemed  to  He. 

When,  therefore,  we  oonsider  Christ  as  a 
moral  t^uiher,  (remembering  that  this  was 
only  a  secondary  part  of  his  office  ;  and  that 
morality,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  does 
not  admit  of  discovery,  properly  so  called  ;)— 
when  we  oonsider  eitfaor  what  he  taught,  or 
what  he  did  not  teach,  either  the  sutotanoe 
or  the  manner  of  hb  instruction ;  his  pre£er. 
ence  of  soUd  to  popular  virtues,  of  a  character 
which  is  ooimnonly  despised  to  a  character 
which  is  universally  extolled ;  his  placing,  in 
our  licentious  vices,  the  check  in  the  right 
place,  viz,  upon  the  thoughu ;  his  collect- 
ing of  human  duty  into  two  wdl-devised  rules, 
his  repetition  of  these  rules,  the  stress  he  laid 
upon  them,  especially  in  comparison  with  po- 
dtive  duti«^  and  his  fixing  thereby  the  senti- 
menU  of  his  followers ;  his  ezdusionof  all  re- 
gard to  reputation  in  our  devotion  and  alms, 
and,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  in  our  other  vir- 
toes ; — ^when  we  consider  that  his  instructions 
ware  delivered  in  a  form  ealoilated  for  im- 
prsssion,  the 'precise  puxpose  in  his  situation 
to  be  consulted ;  and  that  they  were  illustrat- 
ed  bv  parableB,  the  choice  and  structure  of 
whicxi  would  have  been  admired  in  any  com- 
position whatever  ; — ^when  we  observe  him 
Iree  from  the  usual  symptoms  of  enthusiasm, 
heat  and  vehemence  in  devotion,  austerity  in 
institutions,  and  a  wild  particulari^  in  the 
description  of  a  lutiire  state ;  free  also  from 
the  depravities  of  his  age  and  country ;  with- 
out  BUparatition  amongst  the  most  superstitious 
of  men,  yet  not  decrying  positive  distinctions 
or  external  observances,  but  soberly  calling 
them  to  the  principle  of  their  establishment, 
wd  to  their  place  in  the  scale  of  human  du- 
ties :   without  sophistry  or  trifling,  amidst 


teadiers  iwnaAaMe  Ibr  noUili^  an  'i 
fijvobus  subtilties  and  quibbling  ezp 
candid  and  liberal  in  his  judgment  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  although  bdonging  to  a  people 
who  afleeted  a  separate  daim  to  Blvine  iavonr, 
and  in  oonsequence  of  that  opinion,  pcone  to 
uncharitaUeness,  partiality,  and  restrictions 
—when  we  find  In  his  rel^^on,  no  scheme  of 
building  up  a  hierarchy,  or  of  ministering  to 
the  views  of  human  governments  $«^.in  a  word, 
when  we  compare  Christianity,  aa  it  cams 
from  its  Author,  either  with  other  reUgiona, 
or  with  itself  in  other  haods,  the  most  leluft- 
tant  understanding  will  be  induced  to  aokaow. 
ledge  the  probity,  I  thinkalso  the  good  sense, 
of  those  to  whom  it  owes  iu  origin ;  and  that 
some  regard  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  sodi 
men  when  they  dedare  their  knowledge  that 
the  religion  proceeded  from  Ood ;  and  when 
they  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  their  assertion, 
to  miracles  which  they  wrought  or  which  they 
saw. 

Perhaps  the  qualities  which  we  observe  in 
the  religion,  may  be  thought  to  prove  some- 
thing more.  They  would  have  been  extnor- 
dinary,  had  the  rdigion  come  from  any  per* 
son ;  from  the  person  from  whom  it  did  come, 
they  are  exceedingly  so.  What  was  Jeans  in 
external  appearance  ?  A  Jewish  peasant,  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  living  with  his  &ther  and 
mother  in  a  remote  province  of  Palestine,  un- 
til  the  time  that  heproduced  himself  in  hi«  pub- 
lic character.  He  had  no  master  to  instruct  w 
prompt  him ;  he  had  read  no  books,  but  the 
works  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  he  had  v>> 
sited  no  poUshed  dties ;  he  had  received  no 
lessons  ftam  Socrates  or  Plato,— nothing  to 
form  in  him  a  taste  or  judgment  dififerent  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  rank  of  life  with  himsdf.  Sup* 
posing  it  to  be  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  all 
his  poinu  of  morality  might  be  picked  out  of 
Oreek  and  Roman  writings,  they  were  writ- 
ings which  he  had  never  seen.  Supposing 
them  to  be  no  more  than  what  some  or  other 
had  taught  in  various  times  and  places,  he 
could  not  cdlect  them  together- 

Who  were  his  coadjutors  in  the  undertaking, 
— the  persons  into  whose  hands  the  religion 
cameafter  his  death  ?  A  few  fishermen  upon 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  persons  just  as  unedv* 
cated,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  firaming  rules  of 
morality,  as  unpromising  as  himself.  Suppose 
the  mission  to  be  real,  all  this  is  accounted  for; 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  authors  to  the  pro- 
duction, of  the  charactera  to  the  undertaking, 
no  longer  surprises  us :  but  without  reoliiips,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  explain,  how  such  a  system 
should  proceed  from  such  persons.  Christ  was 
not  like  any  other  carpenter;  the  apostles  were 
not  like  any  other  fishermen. 

But  the  subject  is  not  exhausted  by  these  ob- 
servatious.  That  portion  of  it,  which  is  niost 
redudMe  to  points  of  argument,  has  been  stat- 
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#d»  and,  I  tnwt  tni2jr«  TlwM  ara^  however, 
joeM  Copioi,  of  a  moie  diffuBe  natme,  which 
yet  def^re  to  be  propoeed  to  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

The  «Aaf00ln' <if  CArifl  is  a  part  of  the  mo- 
nlity  of  the  Gospel :  one  strong  observation 
upon  which  is*  that,  neither  as  represented  by 
li»  foUowers,  nor  as  attacked  by  his  enemies, 
is  he  ehaiged  with  any  personal  vice.  This  re- 
maik  is  as  old  asOrigen :  ^  Thongh  innnmer- 
sdile  lies  and  calumnies  had  been  forged  against 
the  venerable  Jesos,  none  had  dared  toehaige 
liim  with  an  intemperanoe."*  Not  a  lefleo- 
tioa  upon  his  moral  charaeter,  notanimpata- 
tion  or  suspicion  of  any  offence  against  parity 
■nd  chastity,  i^ypears  for  five  hundred  years 
•Aer  his  Urdu  This  faultlessness  is  more  pe- 
culiar than  we  are  1^  to  imagine.  Somestain 
polhitea  the  morals  or  the  morality  of  almost 
«very  other  teacher,  and  of  every  other  law- 
giver.-f  Zeno  the  stoic,  and  Diogenes  the 
cvnic,  fell  into  the  foulest  imparities ;  of  which 
«fao  Boeratas  himsdf  was  more  than  suspected. 
Solon  forbade  unnatural  Grimes  to  slaves.  Ly> 
eorgos  tolerated  theft  as  a  part  of  edncation. 
Plato  recommended  a  community  of  women. 
Aristotle  maintained  the  general  right  of  mak^ 
ing  war  upon  barbarians.  The  dder  Gate  was 
nmarhahJe  for  the  ill  usage  of  his  daves ;  the 
Tounger  gave  up  the  person  of  his  wife.  One 
loose  principle  is  found  in  almost  all  the  Pa. 
gan  moralists;  is  distinctly,  however,  peroeir* 
ad  in  the  writings  of  Pli^  Xenophon,  Ciosro, 
Saoeoa,  Epictetus ;  and  that  is,  the  allowing, 
and  even  the  recommending  to  their  disciples, 
a  floasplianeB  with  the  religion,  and  with  the 
leiigious  rites,  of  every  oonntty  into  which 
they  eama  In  speaking  of  the  founders 
0f  new  Institutions,  we  cannot  forget  Maho* 
ynet*  His  Jioetttious  transgressions  of  his  own 
iieantioas  mles;'  his  abuse  of  the  diaracter 
which  he  assumed)  and  of  the  power  which  he 
had  acquired,  for  the  purpoaee  of  personal  and 
^vileged  indulgence  ;  hb  avowed  daim  of  a 
spedal  permission  from  heaven,  of  nnlimited 
aensuahty,  is  known  to  every  reader,  as  it  is 
confessed  by  every  writer,  of  the  Moslon  story. 

Secondly,  in  the  histories  which  axe  left  us 
of  Jews  Christ,  although  very  short,  and  al. 
though  dealing  in  narrative,  and  not  in  oh. 
■ervation  or  panegyric,  we  peroeiTe,  beside  the 
abseaee  of  every  appearance  of  vice,  traceo  of 
devotion,  humility,  benignity,  mildness,  pa- 
tience, pmdenoB.  I  speak  of  irdcet.oi  these 
qualities,  beeanse  the  qualities  themselves  are 
to  be  collected  60m  inddenu ;  inasmndi  as 
the  terms  are  never  used  of  Christ  in  the  Gos- 
pels, nor  is  any  formal  character  of  him  drawn 
in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tims  we  see  the  deoouinesM  of  his  mind,  in 
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his  fkeqn^t  retirement  to  solitary  prayer  ;* 
in  his  hahitnal  giving  of  thanks  ;f  in  his  rew 
iierenoe  of  the  beauties  and  operations  of  na^ 
ture  to  the  boun^  of  providence ;{  in  his  ear. 
nest  addretses  to  his  Father,  more  particularly 
that  short  but  solemn  one  before  the  raising 
of  Laaaros  from  the  dead;g  and  in  the  deep 
piety  of  his  behavionr  in  the  garden,  on  the 
last  evening  of  his  life ;  |)  his  Mimt/i/y,  in  hia 
constant  reproof  of  contentions  for  superiori* 
ty:«[[  the  faf^^nl^r  and  affectionateness  of  his 
temper,  in  hie  kindness  to  diildren  ;**  in  the 
tears  which  he  shed  over  his  fidling  country,j- <f 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  friend;^  in  his 
noticing  of  the  widow's  mite;§§  in  his  para<> 
bles  of  the  good  Samaritan,  (»  uie  ungrateful . 
servant,  and  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  of 
whidi  parables  no  one  but  a  man  dT  humanity 
could  have  been  the  author :  the  mUdnsts  and 
lenity  of  his  character  is  discovered,  in  lus  re- 
buke of  the  forward  seal  of  his  diariplea  at  the 
Samaritan  village ;  ||  ||  in  his  expostulation  with 
Pilate  ;f  ^  in  Us  jnrayer  for  his  enemies  at  the 
moment  of  his  sufferusg,(a)  which,  though  it 
has  been  since  very  properiv  and  'frequently 
imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.  His 
pmdenee  is  discerned,  "vAuen  prudence  is  most 
wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  trying  occasion^ 
and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.  Of  these, 
the  following  are  eotamples  u-JSis  withdraw, 
ing,  in  various  JTistances,  from  the  first  sympa 
tems  of  tumult,  (b)  and  with  the  express  care, 
aa  i^pears  &om  Saint  Matthew,  fc)  of  carry, 
ing  on  his  ministry  in  quietnees ;  his  declining 
of  every  species  of  interference  with  the  dvU 
afiairs  of  the  country,  which  dispodtion  is  nia« 
nifested  by  his  behasriotir  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery,  M)  and  in  his  re< 
pulse  of  the  qvplication  which  was  made  to 
him,  to  interoose  his  decision  about  a  disputed 
inheritance  t(e)  his  judidous,  yet,  as  It  should 
seem,  unprepared  answers,  will  be  confessed 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman  tribute  ;(f)  in  the 
difficulty  oonceming  the  interfering  rdationa 
of  a  future  state^  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  in. 
stance  of  a  womu^rho  had  married  seven 
brethren  ;(g)  anJH^  especially,  in  his.re- 
ply  to  those  who  9Binded  from  him  an  eac 
plenation  of  the  authority  by  which  he  acted, 
which  reply  consisted,  in  propounding  a  ques. 
tion  to  them,  ntuated  between  the  very  diffi- 
culties into  which  they  were  insidiously  en- 
deavouring to  draw  AMi.(h) 
Our  Sariour*s  lessons,  bende  what  has  aL 

•  Matt  xir.  SS.  Luke  he  »L  MatLxxHaS. 
t  Matt  xk  i&  Uuk  vliL  &  John  tL  OL  Luka 
xxiL17. 
t  Matt  vL  »-8a  t  John  xl.  41. 

II  Matt  xxtL  aa-^7.  %  Mark  Ix.  SSL 

••  Maxkx.I&  tfljukexix.41. 

n  JohnxLaSi  UMarkxii.4& 

ill  Luke  Ix.  W.  f  1  John  xix.  1 1. 

(a)LukexxUI.31 

(b)  Matt  xiT.  88.  Luke  v.  15^  Ift  John  w.  la  vi.  !&. 

(c)  ChapL  xll.  la  (d)  John  viil.  1. 
(e)  Luke  xii.  14  (D  Matt  xxU.  JSL 
^)Ih8a                               ib)Mattx<i.fi»cf«r9 
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ready  been  remariud  In  them,  tonoh,  aadtlHtt 
oftentimes  by  very  affBodng  leprewntatkms, 
upon  eomeof  the  moft  interwting  toffia  of  ho- 
man  duty,  and  of  hnmaa  meditation «  npon 
the  principles,  by  which  the  dedaious  of  the 
kst  day  will  be  regulated  ;*  upon  the  saperior, 
■or  rather  the  supreme  importanee  of  re]iglon;'f 
upon  penitence,  by  the  most  pressing  caOs  and 
the  most  enoonraffing  invitations  ;i  upon  sel£> 
denial,  §  watchfiiLies8,||  placability,  %  ooniu 
denoe  in  Ood,**  the  value  of  spiritual,  that 
is,  of  mental  worBhip,<t-'f  the  necessity  of  mo- 
ral obedience,  and  the  directing  of  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  law,  in. 
atead  of  seeking  for  evasions  in  a  techiiical 
oonstruction  of  its  tenoM^^ 

If  we  extend  our  argument  to  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  may  offer,  as  amongst 
the  best  and  shortest,  rules  of  life,  or,  wfakh 
is  the  same  thing,  descriptions  of  virtue,  that 
have  ever  been  delivered,  the  following  pas* 
«g»: 

^^  Pure  religion,  and  nndefiled,  before  Ood 
and  Uie  Father,  is  this ;  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.* '§§ 
.  ^^  Now  the  end  of  the  oommanSment  is, 
charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  faith  unfeigned.**|)|| 
.  «^  For  the  grace  of  Ood  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion, hadi  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  ns, 
that,  denying  ungodlinen  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  god- 
ly, in  this  present  worid."%f^ 

Bnumentions  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  those 
eoiBoiently  aecurate,  and  umiuestionably  just, 
are  given  bv  Saint  Paul  to  his  oonverta  in 
three  severj  epi8t]ep.(a) 

The  rektive  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
ef  parents  and  chiUrsn,  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants, of  Christian  teachers  and  their  flocks, 
ef  governors  and  their  tuhsieets,  are  set  forth 
by  the  same  writey,(b)  not  indeed  with  the  oo- 
piousnen,  the  detafl,  or  the  distinctness  of  a 
moralist,  who  should,  in  these  days,  sit  down 
to  write  chi4>ters  npon  Uj^aubject,  bat  with 
the  Jeading  rules  aiid  pr^Hkes  in  each ;  and, 
above  all,  with  truth,  anWth  authority. 

Lastly,  the  whole  vdnme  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  is  replete  with  piety  t  with,  what  were 
almost  unknown  to  Heathen  mmlists,  dlrae- 
Uonal  mrtMeSj  the  most  profound  veneration  of 
the  deity,  an  habitnal  sense  of  hir  bounty  and 
protection,  a  firm  coiifidenoe  in  the  final  result 
of  his  counsels  and  dispensations,  a  disposition 
to  resort,  upon  all  occasions,  to  his  mercy,  for 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
The  Candmtr  cf  ike  Writtn  ^f  Ae  Nem 


I  MAXK  this  candour  to  oonaist,  in  their 
putting  down  many  passages,  and  noticing 
many,  cinsumstanoes,  which  no  writer  wlia^ 
ever  was  likely  to  have  foiged;  and  which  ne 
writer  would  have  chosen  to  i4>peer  in  hit 
book,  who  hadbeencBieAil  to  present  the  story 
in  the  most  unexceptionable  form,  or  who  liad 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  carve  and  mould 
the  particulars  of  that  story,  according  to  his 
dunce,  or  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  ef^ 
feet. 

A  Strang  and  wdl-known  esample  ef  the 
fairness  of  the  evangelists,  offers  itself  in  their 
account  of  Christ's  resurrection,  namely,  in 
their  unanimously  stating,  that,  after  he  was 
risen,  he  appeared  to  his  disciples  akme.  I  de 
not  mean  that  they  have  used  the  exdnsivi 
word  akme  ;  but  tliat  all  the  instances  which 
they  have  racorded  of  his  appearance,  are  in- 
stances of  appearance  to  Ms  diadples;  that 
their  reasonings  upon  it,  and  aUusiooa  to  it, 
are  confined  to  this  supposition ;  and  that,  by 
one  of  them,  Peter  is  made  to  say,  **  Him  Oed 
raised  up  the  third  day,  and  sho«red  him  epsn* 
ly,  not  to  an  the  people,  but  to  witnesses  afaeeen 
before  of  Ood,  even  to  ua,  who  did  eat  and 
drink  with  him  after  he  mselxom  tliedead.''* 
The  most  common  understanding  must  hase 
perceived,  that  the  history  of  the  leennedisB 
wouhl  have  come  with  more  adveatag«|  if  they 
had  reUted  that  Jesus  appeared,  alter  he  w« 
risen,  to  his  foes  as  well  as  his  fiienda,  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  Jewish  oonndl,  and 
the  Roeoan  governor :  or  even  if  they  had  a^ 
sorted  the  public  appearance  of  Chnat  in  ge^ 
neral  unqualified  terms,  without  noticing,  as 
they  have  done,  the  presence  of  hie  die^ples 
on  eadi  occasion,  and  noticing  it  in  audi  a 
manner  as  to  lead  their  readers  to  nLppose  that 
none  but  disciples  were  preeent.  They  mtUi 
have  represented  in  one  way  as  well  ae  the 
other*  And  if  their  point  had  been,  to  have 
the  religion  believed,  whether  true  or  fidse  i 
if  they  had  fabricated  the  story  ab  mUhf  or 
if  they  had  been  disposed  either  to  have  de- 
livered their  testimony  as  witnesses,  or  to  have 
worked  up  their  materials  and  information  as 
historians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their 
narrative  as  specious  and  unobjectiottable  as 
they  could ;  in  a  word,  if  they  had  thought  of 
any  thing  but  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  they 
Ttnderstood  and  believed  it ;  they  would,  in 

•  Actt  X.  4^1. 
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;  6t  Clirltl^  tewml  mpfrnmaoet 
Us  ranirreodon,  ai  IsMt  haw  omittsd 
thk  nMfieiioii»  At  ilik  dittmee  of  tfana,  the 
ftoooant  M  we  have  it,  if  perhq»  more  credible 
than  It  woold  hare  been  the  other  way;  be- 
CBuee  this  manifBitatioii  of  the  hittorian't  can* 
(hrar,  11  of  more  advantage  to  ^letr  tettimony, 
than  the  difference  in  the  circantstanoei  of  the 
aoeonnt  would  have  ixien  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.  But  this  is  an  effect  wfaidi  the  even* 
gdista  would  not  foresee :  and  I  think  that  it 
was  by  no  means  the  case  at  die  time  when 
the  books  were  coonpoiied. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  argued  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  Koran,  from  the  confessions  which  it 
contains,  to  the  apjiarsnt  disadvantage  of  the 
Mahometan  caus&*  The  same  defence  vin- 
dicates the  genuineness  of  our  Ghwpels,  and 
withoat  prejudice  to  the  cause  at  alL 

Tiiere  are  some  other  instances  in  which 
tibe  evangelisu  honestly  relate  what,  they  must 
haive  perceived,  would  mike  against  them. 

CM"  this  kind  is  John  the  Baptist's  message, 
preserved  by  Saint  Matthew,  (zi.  2.)  and  Saint 
liuke  (vii.  1&)  ^  Now  when  John  had  heard 
in  the  prison  the  works  of  Gludst,  he  sent  two 
«f  hifl  disciples,  and  said  unto  h^  Art  thou 
he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?" 
To  confess,  still  more  to  state,  that  John  the 
Baptist  had  his  doubts  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus,  could  not  but  afford  a  handle  to 
^avil  and  objection.  But  truth,  like  honesty, 
neglects  appearances.  The  same  observation^ 
^liis^  holds,  concerning  the  apostacy  of  Ju- 
dflcf 

John  Ti.  60.  ^  From  that  time,  many  of 
bis  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more 
with  htm."  Was  it  the  part  of  a  writer,  who 
dealt  in  snppreauon  and  dieguise,  to  putdown 


Or  this,  which  Mattiiew  has  preserved  (zh. 
M.)?  ^  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there^ 
becaoae  of  their  unbelief.*' 

Again,  in  the  same  evangelist  (▼.  17)  18.^ : 
^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destxtyy  the 
Inr  or  the  prophets  i  I  am  not  come  to  des- 
troy bat  to  fulfil;  for,  verily,  I  say  nnto  yott, 

«  Vol  bue^JML  note  g& 

t  1  ba4  pooe  piacod  amongpt  tbes«  exampla  of  lUr 
eoDcenon,  UwraiMrkabte  wonk  of  Saint  Matthew,  In 
his  account  jgf  Christ's  appearance  upon  tha  Galilean 
nwnntain  :  **  And  when  ther  aaw  hhn,thej  worshipped 
him {  but aome doubted.'*t  ihave since, howerer, been 
conTUced  bjr  what  Is  cfteerved  oooceming  this  pasMge 
In  Dr.  Tcwoshend's  diseoursei  upon  the  resurrection, 
that  the  transaction,  as  related  by  Saint  Matthew,  was 
naUy  this :  **  Christ  appeared  first  at  a  di$tance  ;  the 
greater  put  of  the  coropany,  the  moment  they  saw  him» 
worshipped,  but  some  as  yet.  i.  e.  upon  this  first  distant 
▼iew  oThis  person,  doubted;  whereupon- Christ  came 
«n||  to  rhcm,  and  spake  to  them,**  Ac.  that  the  doubt, 
tncrefbre,  was  a  doubt  only  at  fir^t,  for  a  moment,  and 
nfxm  hb  being  wefgn  at  a  distance,  and  was  afterwards 
dispelled  by  his  nearer  approach,  and  by  his  entering  la. 
to  eoDveisalion  with  them. 

t  Chap.  xxviiU  17.  S  Page  177. 

n  arittt  Matthew*!  words  are,  K«i  rfsnAAM  i  l^nu  iXa- 
A^rtvMVTMf.  This  intimates, that,when  he  flntappeared,  it 
was  at  a  distance,  at  least  from  many  of  the  spetutors. 
Ibi  p.  U7. 


mi  heaven  and  earth  pa«,  OBt  jot;  or  ou  tittl% 
shall  in  no  wise  pess  fimn  the  law,  till  all  be 
ftMUed^**  At  ibe  tone  die  Gospels  werewrit- 
ten,  the  apparent  tendency  of  (Jurist's  mission 
waa  to  diminish  the  aothority  of  the  Mosaio 
oode,  and  it  was  so  considered  by  the  Jews 
themsdVee.  It  is  very  impitibable,  therefore^ 
that,  without  the  oonstraint  of  truth,  Matthew 
should  have  ascribed  a  saying  to  Christ,  which, 
prime  tnAiite,  militated  with  the  judgment  of 
the  age  in  which  his  gospel  was  written.  Mar* 
cion  thought  this  teat  so  objectionable,  that  he 
altered  the  words  so  as  to  invert  the  sense.* 

Once  more  (Acts  xzv.  18.):  ^^  They  brought 
none  ezecutkm  against  him,  of  sudu  things  aa 
I  supposed ;  but  had  certain  questions  against 
him  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of  one  Je* 
sus,  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  aiBitted  to 
be  alive."  Nothing  could  be  more  in  thecha* 
racter  of  a  Roman  governor  than  these  wordsb 
But  that  is  not  precisely  the  point  I  am  con* 
cemed  with.  A  mere  panegyrist,  or  a  disho* 
nest  narrator,  would  not  have  represented  his 
cause,  or  have  made  a  great  magistrate  repre* 
sent  it,  in  this  manner,  t.  0.  in  terms  not  a 
little  disparaging,  and  bespeaking,  on  his  part, 
mudi  unconcern  and  indifference  about  the 
matter.  The  same  observation  may  be  re. 
peated  of  the  speech,  which  is  ascribed  SO 
Gallio  (Acts  zviii.  15.) :  ^'  if  it  be  a  question 
of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law,  look 
ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters." 

Lastly,  where  do  we  discern  a  stronger  mark 
of  candour,  or  less  disposition  to.  extol  and 
magnify,  than  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sam^ 
history  ?  in  which  the  eVangeUbt,  after  rekt- 
iug  that  Paul,  on  his  fint  arrival  at  Rome^ 
pleached  to  the  Jews  from  morning  until 
evening,  adds,  '^  And  some  believed  the  things 
which  were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not." 

The  foUowittg,  I  think,  are  passages  whick 
were  very  unUkely  to  have  presented  them- 
sdves  to  the  mind  of  a  foiger  or  a  fabulist. 

Matt.  atzL  21.—^^  Jesos  answered  and  said 
tmto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  yon.  If  ye  have 
faidi,  and  doubt  nqt,  ye  shall  not  only  do  thb 
which  is  done  unto  Uie  fig-tree,  bat  aJso,  if  ye 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Be  thon  renaor. 
ed,  and  be  Uiou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be 
done  s  aU  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  im 
prayer,  believing,  it  shall  be  done."  f  It  ap- 
pears to  me  very  improbable  that  these  words 
should  have  been  put  into  Christ's  mouth,  if 
he  had  not  actually  spoken  them.  The  term 
^  faith,"  as  here  used,  is  perhaps  rightly  io^ 
terpreted  <^  confidence  in  that  internal  notice, 
by  which  the  apostles  were  admonished  of  their 
power  to  perform  any  particular  miracle.  And 
this  exposition  renders  the  sense  of  the  text 
more  easy.  But  the  words  undoubtedly,  in 
their  obvious  oonstrucuon,  carry  with  them  a 

*  Tardner,  Crcd.  vol.  xv.  n,  4«. 
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difficaltf,  wlikli  no  writer  would  havo  Imni^t 
upon  hliudf  oBkAaattf. 

lAikaiz.AO. — ^^  And  he  nid  unto  aaoliher, 
Follow  met  but  lie  ndd.  Lord,  tnffer  me  fint 
to  go  and  bury  my  &tlier.  Jents  Mid  onto 
liteB,  Lei  the  dead  biury  their  deed,  bat  go  tboQ 
and  prcedi  the  kingdom  of  God.*' *  Thiean. 
ewer,  though  very  eToreiiiTW  of  the  tnmeoend* 
ant  hnportanee  of  xeligione  oonetme,  wae  ap^ 
penntlyhanh  and  lepidiive,  and  eiichaB  would 
not  have  been  made  for  Christ,  if  he  had  not 
leelly  tued  it ;  at  leeet  mdm  other  inetamw 
would  have  been  ohoien. 

The  following  panage,  I,  for  the  tame  rea< 
flon,  think  fanpomUe  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  artifioe,  or  of  a  oold  forgery : 
**  But  I  my  nntoyoo,  that  whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  ihall  be  in 
dangerof  the  judgment  I  and  whosoever  shall 
«iy  to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  ooondl ;  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell^fiie  (Oehen* 
B»).**  Matt.  V.  22.  It  is  emphatic,  oqgent,  end 
well  cskulated  for  the  purpose  of  impressioD, 
but  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  art 
or  wariness  on  the  part  of  the  rdater. 

The  short  reply  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, after  his  resurrection  (John  zz.  16,  I7.) 
**  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended 
onto  my  Father,"  in  my  opinion,  must  have 
been  founded  in  areference  oraOusion  to  some 
prior  conversation,  for  the  want  of  knowing 
which,  his  meaning  is  hidden  from  us.  This 
▼ery  obscurity,  however,  is  a  proof  of  genu- 
No  one  would  have  foiged  such  an 


John  vL  The  who<e  of  the  conversation 
neorded  in  this  diapter,  is,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree^ unlikely  to  be  fobrlcated,  espedally  the 
part  of  our  Saviour's  reply  between  the  fiftieth 
and  the  fifty-eighth  verse.  I  need  only  put 
down  the  first  sentence  t — '*  I  am  the  living 
brsad  whidi  came  down  from  heaven  s  if  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever : 
and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  him  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 
Without  calling  in  question  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  this  passage,  we  may 
iie  permitted  to  say,  that  it  labours  under  an 
obscurity,  in  which  it  is  Impossible  to  bdieve 
that  any  one  who  made  speeches  for  the  per- 
sons  of  his  narrative,  woiud  have  voluntwily 
Involved  them.  That  this  discourse  was  ob- 
acure,  even  at  the  time,  is  confessed  by  the 
writer  who  had  preserved  it,  when  he  tells 
vs,  at  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  our  Lord's 
disciples,  when  they  had  heard  this,  said, — 
**  This  is  a  hard  saving ;  who  can  bear  it  ?" 

Christ's  taking  of  a  young  child,  and  placing 
it  in  the  midst  of  liis  contentious  disdples 
(Matt  zviii.  3.)  though  as  dedrive  a  proof  as 
any  could  be,  of  the  benignity  of  his  temper, 
and  very  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  re- 

•  See  alio  UatlTlU.2L 


Ugion  whidi  he  wished  to  InfiolBae^  wte  noi  by 
any  means  an  obvious  thoiq^t.  Noramlac- 
qoaintad  with  any  thiag  in  ancieni  writing 
which  lesemUei  it.  ^^ 

The  aoooont  of  the  Institntion  of  the  ODclia- 
rist  bears  strong  interaal  masks  of  gennine- 
nese.    If  it  had  been  feigned,  it  would  havo 
been  mote  full  1  it  would  have  come  nearer  to 
the  actual  mode  of  odebrating  die  rite,  aa  that 
mode  obtained  veiyeariy  inChristianchurehesz 
and  it  would  havo  been  more  fonnal  than  it 
is.    In  the  forged  pieoe,  called  the  Apoeto- 
lic  Constitutions,  the  Apostles  are  made  to 
enjoin  many  parts  of  the  ritual  which  was  in 
use  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  with  as 
much  partieularity  as  a.modem  mbno  coold 
have  done.    Whereas,  in  the  history  of  the 
Lord'sSnpper,  as  we  read  it  in  SaantMattfaev's 
Gospel,  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  command 
torepcMtit.    This,  surely,  looks  like  nnde- 
signednese.    I  think  also  that  the  difleulty 
arising  from  the  conciseness  of  Christ's  eou 
pression,  ^  This  is  my  body,"  Would  hare 
been  avoided  in  a  made-up  story.  I  allow  that 
the  creation  of  these  words,  given  by  Pro- 
testants, is  satisfoctory;  but  it  is  deduoed  from 
a  diligent  comparison  of  the  words  in  question 
with  forms  of  expression  used  in  Soipturs^ 
and  espedally  by  Christ  upon  other  occasions. 
No  writer  would  arbitrarily  and  unneeeaaarily 
have  thus  cast  in  his  reader's  way  a  difficulty, 
whidi,  to  say  the  least,  it  required  research 
«nd  erudition  to  dear  up> 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  ar- 
gument which  is  baQt  upon  these  r'fi'ni^ 
extends  both  to  the  anthentidty  of  tha  books, 
and  to  the  truth  of  the  nairativo  ;  for  it  is 
improbable  that  the  forger  of  a  history  in  dw 
name  of  another  should  have  inserted  socb 
passages  into  it ;  and  it  is  improbable  also 
that  the  persons  whose  names  the  books  bear 
should  have  fabricated  such  passages,  or  even 
have  allowed  them  a  piece  in  their  woik,  if 
they  had  not  bdioved  them  to  eiqiress  the 
truth. 

The  following  observation,  therefore,  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  the  most  candid  of  all  advocates,  and 
the  most  cautious  of  all  in<iuirers,  seems  to  be 
weUrfounded  z-l^*"  Christians  are  induced  to 
believe  the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  by  observ- 
ing  the  evidences  of  piety  and  probity  that 
appear  in  thdr  writings,  in  whidi  there  is  no 
deodt,  or  artifice,  or  cunning,  or  design." 
"  No  remarks,"  as  Dr.  Beattie  hath  properly 
said,  **  are  thrown  in,  toantidpate  objections; 
nothing  of  that  caution,  whidi  xkever  fails  to 
distinguish  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
consdous  of  imposture ;  no  endeavour  to  r»- 
condle  the  reader's  mind  to  what  may  be  eiu 
traordinary  in  the  narrativa" 

I  beg  leave  to  dte  also  another  author,  * 
who  has  well  expressed  the  reflection  whidi 
the  examples  now  brought  forward  were  in- 
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LtOflDggMt.  ^  It  doth  not  sppeur  that 
«frer  it  came  into  the  mfand  of  those  writora, 
to  oondder  hovthis  or  the  other  aotion  vonU 
a|ipear  to  mawHiMl,  or  what  oi^^eoiiont  migfat 
be  raised  npon  tham.  But  withoat  at  all  at» 
tending  to  this,  they  ky  the  &cta  before  yon, 
at  no  peine  to  thiok  iriiether  they  would  ap» 
pear  orediUe  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not 
beliere  their  testimony,  there  ie  no  help  for 
it  t  they  tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing 
daob  Sorely  diie  looks  like  sinoerity,  and  that 
theypublished  nothing  to  the  worid  bat  what 
dMT  bcBered  tlMmaehres.*' 

Aa  no  improper  sapplement  to  this  Chapter, 
I  crare  a  pUwe  here  fbr  obeerringthe  estreme 
trntmrnlneu  of  some  of  die  things  rebted  in  Ae 

M6W  X6naiD6Dw 

Mmk  iz.  8S_<«  Jeene  said  unto  hhn.  If 
thoa  canst  believe,  all  thiDgs  are  possible  to 
him  that  beiiereth.  And  straigfatway  the  fa- 
ther of  the  diild  cried  out,  and  said  with  tears, 
liord,  I  bdieve;  help  thoa  mine  unbelief." 
This  Btmgi^  in  the  father's  heart,  between 
eoUeitade  for  the  preservation  of  his  diild,  and 
s  Idad  of  involuntary  distrust  of  Christ's  power 
to  heal  him,  is  here  expressed  with  an  air  of 
icaUty,  which  ooidd  hardly  be  oounterfeited. 

Axpsin  (Matt.  xxL9.)  the  eegemess  of  the 
pfwi|lr  to  introdnoe  Christ  into  Jerusalem, 
end  their  demand,  a  short  time  afterwards,  of 
Ins  crucifixion,  when  he  did  not  turn  out 
what  they  expected  him  to  be,  so  fisr  from  af- 
teding  matter  of  objeetion,  represents  popu- 
lar £svoar  in  exact  agreement  with  nature 
end  with  eaqnrienoe,  as  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
A  wave. 

The  mlerft  and  Pharisees  rejecting  Christ, 
whilst  many  of  the  common  people  received 
him,  was  the  effaot  which,  in  the  then  state 
0f  Jewish  prejudiees,  I  shoold  have  expected. 
And  the  reason  with  which  they  who  r^ected 
Christ's  mission,  kq»t  themsdves  in  oonnte- 
nanee,  and  with  which  also  they  answered  the 
aignmente  of  those  who  favoured  it,  is  preobe- 
Jy  the  reason  whioh  sueh  men  usuaUy  give : — 
'^  Have  any  of  the  scribes  or  Pharisees  believ- 
fld  on  him  ?"  (John  vil.  48.) 

In  oor  Lord's  conversation  at  the  well, 
(John  iv.  29.)  Christ  had  surprised  the  Sama- 
ritan woman  with  an  aUusion  to  a  single  par- 
tieolar  in  her  domestic  situation  t  ^^  Thou  hast 
had  five  husbands ;  and  he,  whom  thoa  now 
hast,  is  not  thy  husband."  The  woman,  soon 
nftdr  this,  ran  back  to  the  dty,  and  called  out 
to  her  neighbours,  *'  Come,  see  a  man  which 
«old  me  ail  IJUf^  that  ever  I  did."  This  ex- 
aggeratton  appears  to  me  very  natural ;  espe- 
«ially  in  the  hurried  state  of  spirits  into  which 
the  woman  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
'thrown. 

The  lawyer's  subtilty  in  running  a  distinc- 
tion  npon  die  word  neighbour,  in  the  precept, 
^  Thou  dialt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
was  no  Ifss  natural,  than  our  Saviour's  answer 
was  dedsive  and  satisfactory  (Luke  x.  29.) 


879 

it  must 


The  hnryer  of  the  Mew  Tertainent, 
be  cbeeiTed,  wis  a  Jewidi  divine. 

Thebdiaviottr  of  OaUio(ActsxviiL  I8-I7.) 
and  of  Festus  (xxv.  18, 19.)  have  been  observ- 
ed upon  already. 

Thb  oonsietency  of  Saint  Paul's  diaracter 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  history  (vie  the 
wannth  and  activity  of  his  nal,  first  against, 
and  then  for,  Christianity,)  carries  wi  A  it  very 
mttch  of  the  appeanmoe  of  truth. 

Iliere  are  also  some  jwvpsrfMr,  as  they  may 
be edled,  observable  in  the  Oospds;  that  is, 
dnnmstaaces  separately  suiting  widi  the  d- 
tuadon,  eharaeter,  and  intentkm  of  their  res- 
pective anthers. 

Saint  Matthew,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Galilee,  and  did  not  join  Christ's  sodetyimtil 
some  time  after  Christ  had  osme  into  Galilee 
to  preach,  has  given  us  very  Httle  of  his  hietoi. 
rypriw  to  that  period.  Saint  John,  who  had 
been  converted  before,  and  who  wrote  to  sup- 
ply amissions  in  the  other  Gospels,  relates 
some  remacfcaUe  particnkn,  which  had  taken 
pbce  before  Christ  left  Jodea,  to  go  hito  G** 


Sdnt  Matthew  (xv.  1.)  has  recorded  the  ea- 
vil  of  the  Pharisees  against  thedhdplesof  Jo. 
sus,  for  eating  *^  with  nndean  hands."  Saint 
Alark  has  also  (vii.  1.)  reoorded  the  same  tran. 
aection,  (taken  probaUy  from  Sdnt  Matthew,) 
but  with  this  addition ;  ^  For  the  Pharisees, 
and  ail  the  Jews,  except  they  wash  thdr  himds 
often,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  thedd- 
ers ;  and  wlien  diey  come  from  the  market, 
except  they  wash,  they  eat  not  i  and  many 
other  things  there  be  whioh  they  have  reodr- 
ed  to  hdd,  as  the  washing  of  cups  and  pot% 
braaen  vessels,  and  of  tables."  Now  Sdnt 
Matthew  was  not  only  a  Jew  himself,  but  it 
IS  evident,  from  the  whole  structure  of  hla 
Goepel,  espeoially  from  his  numerous  referenoss 
to  the  Old  Testament,  that  he  wrote  for  Jew- 
ish readers.  The  above  explanation,  there- 
fore,  in  him,  would  have  been  unnatural,  aa 
not  bdng  wanted  by  tiie  readers  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. But,  in  Mark,  who,  whatever  use 
he  might  make  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  intend- 
ed his  own  narrad^  for  a  genord  dreulation, 
and  who  himself  travelled  to  distant  countries 
in  the  service  of  the  idigion,  it  was  property 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IdenlUy  </  Chritet  Cbanutor. 

Trk  aii^iment  expressed  by  diis  title,  I 
apply  principdiy  to  the  comparison  of  the  first 
three  Gospels  with  that  of  Sdnt  John.  It  is 
known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture,  that  the 
passages  of  Christ's  history,  preserved  by  Saint 
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And 


for  the  molt  iMfft, 

•rad^Twed  by  the  other  erwagOamM, 
1 4Uak  theondent  eooount  of  thii  difl 
to  be  the  true  one,  rim.  that  Saint  John  wrote 
^lif  the  reftt,  and  to  mpply  what  he  tteught 
emiwiiHn  in  their  namtivea,  of  which  the 
priaoipal  were  our  Savioui'B  omferenoei  with 
the  Jewt  of  Jeruialem,  and  hia  diaoooftei  to 
iiii  apostlei  at  his  last  lupper.  But  what  I 
obierve  in  the  eompadaon  of  thew  leverel  ac- 
count!, is,  that,  although  aetioni  and  diaoour- 
les  are  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Saint  John,  in 
general  different  from  what  are  given  to  him 
by  the  other  evangelists,  yet,  under  this  diver- 
«ity,  there  is  a  similitude  of  flMfUMr,  which  in- 
dicates that  the  actions  and  discourses  imweed- 
«d  from  the  same  person.  I  should  have  laid 
little  stress  upon  the  repetition  of  actions  sub- 
•tantially  alike,  or  of  discourses  oonteining 
many  of  the  same  espressions,  becense  that  is 
a  vpeam  of  resemblance,  which  woold  either 
belong  to  a  true  history,  or  might  easily  be 
imita^  in  a  fishM  one.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that 
a  dramatic  writer  is  able  to  sustain  propriety 
and  distinction  of  character,  through  a  great 
variety  of  separate  incidents  and  situations. 
But  the  evangelists  were  not  dramatic  wri- 
-ten,  nor  posseised  the  talents  of  dramatic  wri- 
(ters ;  nor  will  it,  I  believe,  be  suspected,  that 
they  stoeforf  uniformity  of  character,  or  ever 
Jthought  of  any  snch  thing,  in  the  person  who 
was  the  subject  of  their  histories.  Such  uni- 
lormity,  if  it  eidst,  is  on  their  part  oasnal ; 
and  if  there  be,  as  I  contend  there  is,  a  per- 
jceptible  resemblance  of  eMmiMr,  in  pessaries, 
and  between  discourses,  which  aro  in  them^ 
eelves  extremely  dietinct,  and  are  delivered  by 
historians  writing  without  any  imitation  of,  or 
nferenoe  to,  one  another,  it  i^ords  a  just  pre- 
sumption, that  theae  are,  what  they  profen 
to  bis,  the  actiona  and  the  discourses  of  the 
.same  real  perwn ;  that  the  evangelisto  wrote 
from  fact,  and  not  from  imaginadoOi 
.  The  article  in  which  I  find  this  at 
moat  strong,  is  in  our  Saviour's  mode  of  teach- 
Ing,  and  in  that  partioolar  propertyof  it,  wh^ 
oonsists  in  his  drawing  oif  his  doctrine  from 
.the  oooasioa ;  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
thiiy,  raWiig  refleottona  from  the  objecta  and 
Inddento  befiore  him,  or  turning  a  partieiihir 
diaoouiie  then  peasing,  into  an  opportonity  of 


hiflsiBhttald 

Um,  Who  ia  my  mother?  and  who  are  my  hva. 
dhei "   ■ 


It  will  be  my  boalneaa  to  point  out  thia  man^ 
n§r  in  the  first  thne  evangeliata ;  and  then  to 
inquire,  whether  it  do  not  appear  alao,  in  ae- 
veral  examplea  of  Christ's  discoones)  preserv- 
ed bv  Saint  John. 

The  reader  will  observe,  in  the  following 
quotations,  that  the  Italic  letter  contains  the 
reflection;  the  common  letter,  the  incident 
or  occasion  from  which  it  springs. 

Matt  ai.  47—50.  *'  Then  they  said  unto 
him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee. 


P    And  heatNCchedlbrthhisl 
wards  hiadisriplee,  and  said.  Behold  017 1 
ther  and  my  brethren  s  >bri  ' 
thewUl^mifFaiktt  whkh  urn  1 
aaeie  is  eisf  6rsifter,  anrf  siatsr,  anrf  i 

Matt.zvL6.  "«  And  when  his  disdpleswo^ 
come  to  the  other  side,  they  had  forgotten  to 
take  bread ;  then  Jesus  said  unto  them;,  TUfar 
Aastf,  and  beware  ofihe  lmen»</ As  rkfariwem 
tmd  qfihe  Sadtkueee.  And  theyreaaonedanrioiy 
themselves,  mying.  It  is  because  we  have  taken 
no  bread.  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  under- 
stand, that  X  speak  it  not  to  you  eonoeming 
bread,  that  ye  shall  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddncem  ?  Then 
undentood  they,  hew  thai  he  bade  tkem^wi  U^ 
warei^lheleaoen<tfbread^btUtfihei>ocTWLtiiK 
qfihePharieeeeandqfAeSaddaeeee.^* 

Matt.  acv.  1, 2. 10,11.  I6..-90.  **  Thencmne 
to  Jesus  scribee  and  Pharisees,  which  were  of 
Jerusalem,  saying,  Why  do  thydisniplee  treaa- 
gress  the  traditions  of  the  elders  7  for  they 
wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  T 
And  he  called  the  multitude,  and  aaid  1 
them.  Hear  and  understand  t  Nai  ikal  1 
ffoeth  inia  the  numth  dttfileA  a  men,  kal  Aei 
whkh  oameiheatqflhemoaih^tkttdi^Uetk  ike 
faofk-^— Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unle 
him.  Declare  unto  us  this  parabla.  And  J^ 
sus  said,  Are  ye  alsoyet without nnderstnndingf 
Doyenotyetundeistand^thatwhataoevereBtV' 
eth  in  at  the  mouth,  goeth  into  the  belly,  ani 
is  caat  out  into  the  draught  ?  hot  thoae  thinga 
which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth,  come  fot& 
from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man  t  Jer 
etU  qf  the  heart  pneeed  evUtho^ghiM^i 
adtdierieeJomioatUmtyih^^f 
phendet;  these  are  the  Hdige  lelUek  dlf^a 

mWM  BUT  TO  EAT  WITH  U]IWA8HSHHAVBe, 

nxrxLETK  voT  A  MAW."  OuT  fiavionr,  oa 
this  oooasion,  espatiates  rather  more  aft*  hage 
than  usual,  and  his  diaoourae  also  ie  nure  dU 
vided;  but  the condnding  sentence  brings  haek 
the  whole  train  of  thooght  to  the  uacident  in 
the  first  verse,  ei«.  the  objuxgatory  question 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  renden  it  evident  that 
the  whole  sprang  from  that  dreumstanoa. 

Maik  z.  13, 14, 16.  «« And  they  brai^ 
young  childzen  to  him,  that  he  ehonid  tooch 
them;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  thoee  that 
bron^t  them :  but  when  Jeaoa  mw  it,  he 
waa  much  displeaaed,  and  said  unto  them,  Sof- 
fer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me^  and 
forbid  them  not  I  >br  qf  SIM*  <t  Ike  JniiyriMn  ^ 
Gedx  veri^  JeaifwUeyou^wheeoemrekaUmei 
reoekfethekktffdomi^Gcdm  a  tUUeekeHkg 


Maik  L  16, 17.  '*  Now  as  he  walked  fay 
the  sea  of  Oklilee,  he  mw  Sfanon  and  Andrew 
his  brother  casting  a  net  into  the  eea,  for  they 
werefisbers:  and  Jeeus  said  unto  than.  Cane 
pe  e^m»ymnd  I  wiU  wuke  pern  JSthen  e/ 
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IiQlnsL97'  ^^AndUotMlopMiwlia 
mftkm  theie  tUnga,  *  «ercaiii  wooian  of  tbe 
company  liftsd  up  her  rcie&y  and  said  unto 
him,  Bleaiad  it  the  womb  that  lien  thee*  and 
the  papa  which  thou haataacfced:  buthaiaid, 
Vmyrmlk9rUmedm§ik9^^ai  hear  ike  yford 
^G^tmdkeepU:* 

liuke  ziiL  1— &  **  There  were  pfcaent  at 
that  aeamn,  tome  that  told  him  of  the  Galile- 
ana  iHioae  blood  Pikte  had  mingled  with  their 
aarrifioea ;  and  Jeana  anaweiiog,  aaid  onto 
thasL,  Suppomye^  thai  A6$$GalUmni  were  tm- 
mere  ebeee  aU  the  Gaiiiemne^beeaaeethep  euffiet^ 
adwatktimngef  I  leB  fou^  Nay t  bat exeepi 
fe  repenl,ye  ehaU  aU  Hkemite  perith,** 

liufce  xir.  16.  ^  And  wbra  oap  of  them 
thataat  at  meat  with  him,  heard  Mae  things, 
he  arid  unto  him,  Bleaaed  it  he  that  ihall  eat 
toead  in  the  kin|plom  of  Ood.  Then  aaid  he 
mto  Mm,  if  eat'lttiii  iiHm  insde  a  great  eupper^ 
mmi  bade  mm^**^w.  The  parable  ia  rather  too 
lei^  Ibr  faMrtiott,  but  aflopia  a  atriUng  in. 
tcanea  of  Qmat*a  eMMMT  of  ralafaig  a  diaeooxae 
froBB  the  eeeaaien.  Obaerae  abo  fai  the  aame 
liaptwr  twa  other  emmpiBB  of  advice,  drawn 
liwm  the  drcoaacaaoaa  of  the  entertainment 
and  the  behcrimir  of  tiie  gueita. 

We  will  new  aae,  how  thia  flWMiMrdiaeofen 
liaalf  in  Mm /Ma*a  hiatory  of  Chriat. 

JohnTLKk  •«  And  when  tfaey  had  fiaond 
Urn  on  the  other  aide  of  the  aaa,  they  aaid 
unto  him,  RabU,  when  camfet  thou  hither  ? 
JiMUa  anawered  them  and  aaid.  Verily  I  my 
mite  you,  ye  aeek  me  not  becanae  ye  mw  the 
vnitafliaa,  but  becauae  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaTet, 
amdwer«  filled.  Labvar  net  f^rOte  meat  eohUk 
perieheiktbai  far  thai  meat  t^ktehemiarethwUo 
eaai  flnfc'n|^  Hft^  whkh  the  Son  ef  man  ehattghe 


John  ir.  12.  ^  Art  thou  greater  theo  our 
fadier  Abraham,  who  gave  ua  the  well,  and 
drank  thereof  himself,  and  hia  children  and 
hb  cattle?  Jesua  answered,  and  aaid  unto 
bcr,  (the  woman  of  Samaria,)  Whoaoerer 
drinketh  of  thia  water  ahaU  thirst  again ;  but 
wAoasaiwr  drinketh  t^ ^  wUer  Aat  iihaUghe 
Mmj  ^ali  netfer  tkiret  I  but  the  water  that  J 
ehaU  gine  him,  ehatt  be  in  Mm  a  weii  qf  water  ^ 
eprinffinff  up  into  everlaeting  ^fe.** 

John  iy.  31.  *'  In  the  mean  whQe,  hia 
diadples  prayed  him,  saying.  Master,  eat :  but 
he  said  unto  them,  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye 
know  not  oL  Therefore  said  the  disciples  one 
to  another.  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aught 
toeat  ?  Jesus  mith  unto  them,  Mpmeatieto 
dothewiUqfMmthaieentme^fmdio/imihhie 


John  ix.  1 — 5.  <<  And  aa  Jeaua  passed  by, 
he  saw  a  man  which  was  blind  from  his  birth 
and  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying.  Who  did 
ain,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom 
blind  ?  Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man 
finned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of 
Ood  ahould  be  made  manifcat  in  him.  Imuei 
work  the  worketif  Him  thai  eenimoy  while  Uie 


dapt  ihewighti 

AeUmgaelmmmUwworld^lmmUwUghtqf 

theworid,** 

Johniz.8&.Ua  '' Jeana  heaid  that  thev 
had  caat  him  (thebUnd  man  above  mentionedj 
out :  and  when  he  had  found  ham,  he  said  un* 
to  him,  Doat  thou  believe  oa  the  Son  of  Ood  f 
And  he  anawered,  and  aaid,  Whoia  he.  Lord, 
that  I  might  believe  on  him  ?  And  Jeaua 
said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  both  aeen  hhn,  and 
it  ia  he  that  talketh  with  thee^  And  he  said 
Lord,  I  believe;  and  he  worshipped  him.  And 
Jesua  aaid,  For  judgment  I  haioeeeme  into  thm 
worid,  that  thep  which  eee  not  might  eee  9  and  that 
thep  wkUih  see,  might  be  made  MindL*' 

All  that  the  reader  haa  now  to  do,  ia  to 
oompare  Uie  aeriea  of  examples  taken  from 
Saint  John,  with  the  series  of  eoounples  taken 
from  the  otherevangelists,  and  to  judge  whether 
there  be  note  visible  agreement  of  eia»mar  be. 
them.  In  the  above  quoted  passagea, 
the  oooaamn  ia  atated,  aa  weQ  aa  the  te6eetioii. 
They  aeam,  therafora,  thv  moat  proper  fiir  the 
pnrpoaeof  our  argument.  A  laige,  howerev, 
and  onriona  eoUeetioii,  haa  been  maife  bv  dif. 
lerant  writera,*  of  iaacaneea,  in  which  it  ia  es- 
tremely  probable  that  Chriat  spoke  in  alluahm 
to  aome  abject,  or  aoue  eeeaaloiif  then  beibra 
him,  though  the  mention  of  the  oeeaakm,  or 
of  the  object,  be  omitted  ia  the  Ualory.  I 
only 4>baerve,  that  these  inatanoes  aieoommon 
to  Saint  John'a  Geepd  with  the  other  threa 

I  conclude  thia  article  by  remarking,  that 
nothing  of  thia  aianiier  ia  perceptible  in  the 
speechea  recorded  in  the  Acta,  or  in  any  other 
but  thoae  which  are  attributed  to  Chriat,  and 
that,  in  truth,  it  waa  a  very  unlikriy  manner 
for  a  forger  or  fabulist  to  attempt ;  and  a  man- 
ner very  difficult  for  any  writer  to  execute,  if 
he  had  to  supply  aU  the  materials,  both  the 
inddeuM  and  the  observations  upon  them,  out 
of  hia  own  head.  Aforgerorafiibulistwould 
have  ipade  for  Christ,  discouraea  exhorting  to 
virtue  and  dissuading  from  vice  in  general 
terms.  It  would  never  have  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  either,  to  have  crowded  together 
such  a  number  of  allusions  to  time,  pkoe,  and 
other  little  circnmstanoes,asoocur,f or  instance, 
in  the  aermon  on  the  mount, and  which  nothing 
but  the  actual  preaenoe  of  the  objecta  could 
have  auggeated.-f 

II.  There  appears  to  me  to  exist  an  affinity 
between  the  history  of  Christ's  placing  a  little 
child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  as  related 
by  the  first  three  evangelists,}  and  the  histo- 
ry  of  Christ's  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  aa 
given  by  Saint  John. §  In  the  atories  them- 
selves  there  is  no  resemblance.  But  the  affi- 
nity which  I  would  point  out  consists  in  these 
two  articles :  First,  that  both  stories  denote  the 
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S8S  EVIDENCES  OF  (»IU8TIANITV. 

MnubtkBwhklipfevttiM  amongst  Oiifffat*t  di»- 
dples,  and  hkowncanaiid  dtaiie  tt> oonwt 
It;  the  monl  of  both  is  the  nma.  Seooadlf, 
Aat  both  storiei  mn  ipechMiie  of  the  Mme 

mannar  of  teachiiig,  vie.  by  aetieii  |  a  modi  of  ftildownb<ibrehimi,iind«ried»myiay,Tho«  ait 
emblematic  in8traetioneBctramelypeciilnr,and,  the8oo  of  Ood»aadhetlraitlycfavg«dthem 

that  they  ihoukl  not  make  htm  knowB."  A»- 
'    "     to  thk  last  is  ffsoovied 


In  these  passages,  ascribed,  W6  see,  to  oar  8a- 
vloor,  by  the  first  three  evangelists,  and  by 
Saint  Joha,  in  instanoss  totally  unUke,  and 
withovt  the  smallest  snepiebn  of  their  boixow- 
ing  fromeaeh  other. 

IIL  A  singularity  in  Christ's  langnage, 
which  nms  throi:^  all  the  evangsUsts,  and 
which  is  fisond  in  those  diseonrsm  of  Saint 
John,  that  have  nothing  similar  to  them  in 
the  other  Gospels,  is  the  appeUacion  of  '^  the 
Son  of  man  i*'  and  it  is  in  all  the  evangelists 
found  under  the  peculiar  drcumstanee  of  being 
applied  by  Christ  to  hiniseU;  bat  of  never  be- 
ing i»ed  of  him,  or  towards  hinv  by  any  other 
person.  It  ooonn  seventeen  thnesinMatthew's 
Gospel,  twenty  times  in  llark*s,  twenty-one 
daoes  in  Luke's,  and  eleven  times  in  John's, 
and  always  with  this  restriction* 

IV.  A  point  of  egnement  in  the  conduct 
of  Christ,  as  lepreeeoted  by  his  diffeieat  his- 
torians, is  that  of  his  withdrawing  himself  out 
of  the  way,  whenever  the  behaviour  of  the 
multitude  indicated  n  disposition  to  tumult 

Matt.  ziv.  23*  **•  And  straightway  Jesus 
constrained  hie  disdples  to  get  into  a  ship,  and 
to  go  before  him  unto  the  other  ride,  while 
he  sent  the  multitude  away.  And  when  he 
had  sent  the  multitude  away,  he  went  up  into 
a  mountain  a|^art  to  pray." 

liiike  V.  16,  16.  '*  But  so  much  the  more 
went  there  a  fame  abroad  of  him,  and  great 
multitudes  came  together  to  hear,  and  to  be 
healed  by  him  of  their  infirmities:  and  he 
withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness,  and 
prayed." 

With  these  quotations,  compare  the  follow- 
ing from  Saint  John  i 

Chap.  V.  13.  '^  And  he  that  was  healed,  wist 
not  who  it  was ;  for  Jesus  had  conveyed  him. 
self  away,  a  multitude  being  in  that  place.*' 

Chap.  vi.  16.  *'  \ilien  Jesus  therefore  per. 
oeived  that  they  would  come  and  take  him  by 
force,  to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed  again 
into  a  mountain  himSelf  alone." 

In  this  last  instance,  Saint  John  gives  the 
motive  of  Christ's  conduct,  which  is  left  un. 
explained  by  the  other  evangelists,  who  have 
related  the  conduct  itself. 

V.  Another,  and  a  more  singular  circum- 
stance  in  Christ's  ministry,  was  the  reserve, 
which,  for  some  time,  and  upon  some  occasions 
at  least,  he  used  in  declaring  his  oivn  charac 
ter,  and  his  leaving  it  to  be  collected  from  his 
works,  rather  than  his  professions.  Just 
sons  for  this  reserve  have  been  assigned.*  But 
it  is  not  what  one  would  have  expected.  We 
meet  with  it  in  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  (chap. 
zvL  20.) :  ''  Then  charged  he  his  disdplM^ 

e  8to  JLocks'k  BssionsMenw  of  Chziitiaaity. 


dbat  they  slmU  tell  no  mm  tibat  he  WM  Je. 
siiida«  Christ."   Again,andvponadifieffait 
ii^  Salo*  Marie's,  (chap.  ilL  II.)  s 

spirits,  when  diey  i 


And 


by  Saint  Luke  (dmp.  iv.  41.)  What  we  tinM 
find  in  the  three  evaageliats,  sppeara  ako  is 


of  Saivt  John,  (chap.  z.  S4,  Sfi.) 
Then  came  the  Jews  loond  abont  him,  and 
said  nnto  him.  How  hmg  doet  than  make  iw 
to  doubt?  IfthixibetheChiiat,telluspiiriB. 
ly."  The  occasion  here  was  diflbraBtfiroaa  nay 
of  die  rest  t  and  it  was  indirect.  We  osily 
discover  Christ's  oondnot  thtoogh  the  upbraid,. 
ings  of  hia  adversaries.  But  an  this  a 
ens  the  aignment.  I  had  rather  at  i 
surprise  a  eoinddenee  in  some  oUiipie  s 
than  rend  it  in  bread  aiseitioae. 

VL  In  our  Loid's  conmeree  with  Ue  die. 
dples,  one  very  observable  partimlar  is  the 
difficulty  which  they  fonnd  In  undenetondiiy 
him,  when  he  qKike  to  them  of  the  Ititeae  paet 
of  hia  Uetory,  especially  of  what  related  to  his 
This  diffiouUy  p«^ 
dneed,  as  was  natnral,  a  wiah  in  them  to  tA, 
for  further  explanatieii;  firam  whidi,  howeveiv 
they  appear  to  have  been  somethnes  kepc  back, 
by  the  fear  of  giving  offence.  All  thieee  ein- 
cumstances  are  distinctly  noticed  by  Mark  and 
Luke,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  infonnii^  then 
(probably  for  the  first  time,)  that  the  Son  of 
man  should  be  driivered  into  the  hands  ef 
men.  '*  They  understood  not,"  the  evangel- 
isu  tell  us,  *'  this  saying,  and  it  was  hid  fieaa 
them,  that  they  perceived  it  not ;  and  they 
feared  to  ask  hun  of  that  saying."  Luke  ix. 
46;  Mark  ix.  32.  In  Saint  John's  Goqid, 
we  have,  on  a  difierent  occarion,  and  in  a  difL 
ferent  instance,  the  same  difficulty  of  appra- 
hension,  the  same  curiority,  and  the  same  re- 
straint :-i-''  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  noc  sen 
me :  and  again,  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  sen 
me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father.  Then  said 
some  of  his  disciples  among  themselves,  What 
is  this  that  he  saith  unto  us  ?  A  Uttle  while 
and  ye  shall  not  see  me  t  and,  again,  a  Httle 
while  and  ye  shall  see  me ;  and«  Because  I  go  to 
the  Father  ?  They  said,  therefore,  What  ia 
this  that  he  saith  ?  A  little  while  ?  We  can- 
not tell  what  he  saith.  Now  Jesus  knew  that 
they  were  desirous  to  ask  him,  and  said  unto 
them, — **  &c    John  xvL  16.  ei  seq. 

VII.  The  meekness  of  Christ  during  hie  last 
sufferings,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  narra- 
tives of  the  first  three  evangelists,  is  preserved 
in  that  of  Saint  John  under  separate  "k^^t^**- 
The  answer  was  given  by  him,  in  Saint  John,* 
when  the  high  priest  asked  him  of  his  disciples 
and  his  doctrine;  '^  I  spake  openly  to  the 
world ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  sjmagogue,  and 
in  the  temple^  whither  the  Jews  always  re 
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■ort :  ttiid  In  memt  ^ttm  I  add  notiiiiig;  iHby 
aikait  tfum  me  ?  Mk  them  whldi  heud  me, 
wluit  I  baye  said  unto  than  ;**  li  rerj  nraoh 
of  s  piece  wHh  hie  veply  to  the  srmed  party 
which  tefaBed  him,  as  we  read  it  in  Safnt  Bf  aric't 
Goepel,  and  in  Saint  Luke's  ;*  **'  Are  yon 
eome  ont  aa  against  a  diief,  with  swords  and 
with  stares  to  take  me  ?  I  was  daily  with  yon 
in  the  tem^  teachin^^,  and  ye  took  me  not.'* 
In  both  answers,  we  diseem  the  same  tran. 
qnflKty,  the  same  refefenoe  tohispnbUo  teach- 
ing. His  mild  expostulation  with  Pitetes  on 
two  sengral  oeeasions,  as  rriated  oy  Saint 
John,f  is  ddirered  with  the  same  unmfied 
temper,  as  that  which  oondnoCed  him  through 
the  last  scene  of  his  Hfe,  as  dMeribed  hy  the 
other  erangelists.  His  answer  in  Saint  John's 
Gospel,  to  the  oflcer  who  struck  him  with  the 
palm  of  Ins  hand,  **  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear 
witness  of  the  eril ;  hut  if  wdl,  why  smitest 
thou  me?*':^  was  such  an  answer,  as  might 
hare  been  looked  for  ftnm  the  person^  who,  as 
lie  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution,  bid  his 
eompanions  (as  we  are  toM  by  Soint  Iiuke,)§ 
weep  not  for  him,  but  for  wemselres,  their 
posterity,  and  their  country ;  and  who,  whilst 
he  was  mnpended  upon  the  cross,  pnyed  for 
hli  muroereri,  ^fhr  they  know  not,'*  said  he, 
«*  what  they  da'*  The  urgency  also  of  his 
Judges  and  his  prosecutors  to  extort  from  him 
n  ddTenoe  to  the  accusation,  and  his  unwilling- 
Hess  to  make  any  (which  was  a  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance,) appears  In  Saint  John's  aooount, 
as  wefi  as  in  that  of  the  other  evangelists.  |) 

There  are  moreover  two  other  corresponden- 
cies between  Saint  John's  history  of  the  tran- 
saction and  thdrs,  of  a  kind  somewhat  diflTer- 
ent  from  those  which  we  have  been  now  men< 
tloning. 

The  first  three  evangdists  record  what  is 
called  our  Saviour's  agony,  t.  e.  his  devotion 
in  Uie  garden  immediately  before  he  was  ap- 

eehended ;  in  which  narrative,  they  all  make 
m  pray,  **  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him." 
This  is  the  particuhir  metaphor  which  they  all 
sucribe  to  him.  Saint  Matthew  adds, ''  O  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from 
me,  except  Idrink  it,  thy  will  be  done.'"^  Now 
Saint  John  does  not  give  the  scene  in  the  gar- 
dim  :  but  when  Jesus  was  seized,  and  some 
resistance  was  attempted  to  be  made  by  Pe- 
ter, Jesus,  according  to  his  account,  checked 
the  attempt  with  this  reply :  **  Put  up  thy 
■word  into  the  sheath ;  the  ciip  which  my  Fa- 
ther hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it'?"** 
This  is  something  more  than  consistency ;  it 
ia  coincidence ;  because  it  is  extremely  natu- 
ral, that  Jesus,  who,  before  he  was  apprehend. 
ed,  had  been  praying  his  Father,  that  ^^  that 
cap  might  pass  from  him,"  yet  with  such  a 
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pious  retraetloB  cf  his  reqnest,  as  to  have  ad^ 
ded,  ^*'  If  this  eup  may  not  pass  from  me,  tliy 
win  be  done  ^'  it  was  natural,  I  say,  for  the 
same  person,  when  he  actually  was  amKrehend-» 
ed,  to  CJLpresB  the  resignation  to  wMdihehad 
already  made  up  his  thoughts,  and  to  expieat 
it  in  the  form  of  speeoh  whish  he  had  before 
used,  **  The  cap  whidi  my  father  hath  given 
me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  This  is  a  eoinei.. 
denee  between  writers,  in  whose  narratirea 
there  is  no  imitation,  but  gnat  divetiity. 

A  second  similar  eorrespondency  is  die  fol- 
lowing: Afntthew  and  Mark  made  the  dung* 
upon  whieh  onr  Lord  was  eondemned;  tobe * 
threat  of  destroying  the  temples  ^Weheati4 
hhn  say,  I  will  destroy  this  temple  made  with 
hands,  and  within  thrae  days  I  will  bufld  an* 
other  made  without  hands;"*  but  they  nel- 
ther  of  them  inform  ns,  upon  what  droom- 
stance  this  calumny  was  founded.  Saint  Joim, 
in  the  early  part  ef  the  history,-f  sappUes  ni 
with  this  information ;  for  he  relates,  that,  on 
onr  Lord's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when 
the  Jews  asked  hhn,  *'  What  sign  shewcst 
thou  unto  US,  seeing  that  thon  doest  these 
things  ?  he  answered.  Destroy  this  temfde,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  npw"  This 
agreement  could  hardly  arise  titom  any  thing 
but  the  truth  of  the  case.  From  any  ears  or 
design  in  Sahit  John,  to  make  his  narrath* 
tally  wiUi  the  narratives  of  other  evangelists^ 
it  certainly  did  not  arise,  for  no  soch  dAign 
appears,  but  the  absence  of  it. 

A  strong  and  more  general  instanoeof  agree- 
ment, is  the  following. — The  first  three  evan- 
gelists have  related  the  appointment  of  the 
twdve  apostles  ;$  and  have  given  a  cata- 
logue of  their  names  in  form.  John,  with- 
out ever  mentioning  the  appointment,  or  gir* 
xng  the  catalogtte,  supposes,  thronghont  his 
whole  narrative,  Christ  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  select  party  of  disdples ;  the  number  of  these 
to  be  twelve  ;§  and  whenever  he  happens  to 
notice  any  one  as  of  thai  number,  ||  it  is  one 
induded  in  the  catalogue  of  the  other  evange- 
lists $  and  the  names  prindpally  occurring  in 
the  course  of  hi$  history  ot  Christ,  are  the 
names  extant  in  their  list.  This  last  agree- 
ment, which  is  of  considerable  moment,  runs 
through  every  Go8pd,and  through  every  chap, 
ter  ofeach. 

All  this  bespeaks  reality. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OriifinaHlif  qfour  Savi<ntr*9  character. 

The  Jews,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had 
understood  their  prophecies  to  foretell  the  ad- 
vent of  a  person,  who  by  some  supernatural  as- 
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ditance  iliould  adTuiM  thair  nadon  to  inde- 
Modenoe,  and  to  a  fapreme  d^giwe  of  iploiu 
door  and  prosperity.  This  was  the  reigning 
opinion  and  expectation  of  the  tfanei. 

Nov,  had  Jems  been  an  enthunatt,  it  it 
probable  thathU  entbusiaam  would  have  fallen 
in  with  the  popular  delusion,  and  that,  whilst 
he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  person  intended 
by  these  predictions,  he  would  have  assumed 
the  character  to  which  they  were  uniTersally 
supposed  to  relate. 

Had  he  been  an  impostor,  it  was  his  business 
to  have  flattered  the  prevailing  hopes,  beeause 
these  hopes  were  to  be  the  isstrumenU  of  his 
attraction  and  success. 

But,  what  is  better  than  conjectures,  is  the 
£Kt,  that  all  the  pretended  Messiahs  actually 
did  sou  We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  there 
were  many  of  theses  Some  cf  than,  it  is  pro* 
baUe,  mi^t  be  impostors,  who  thought  that 
an  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  Others,  perhaps,  were  enthu- 
■iaBts,  whose  imagination  had  been  drawn  to 
this  particular  object,  by  the  languid  and  sen< 
timents  which  prevailed  around  them.  But^ 
whether  impoators  or  enthusiasts,  they  con. 
cuned  in  producing  themselves  in  the  charac- 
ter which  their  countrymen  looked  for,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  restorers  and  deliverers  of  the 
nation,  in  that  sense  in  whidi  restoratioa  and 
Mlveranoe  were  expected  by  the  Jews. 

Why  therefore  Jesus,  if  he  was,  like  them, 
either  an  enthusiast  or  impostor,  did  not  pur- 
•na  the  same  comduct  as  they  did,  in  framing 
his  character  and  pretensions,  it  will  be  found 
dificttlt  to  explain.  A  mission,  the  operation 
and  benefit  of  which  was  to  take  place  in  ano- 
ther life,  was  a  thing  unthought  of  as  the  sub- 
ject of  these  prophecies  That  Jesus,  coming 
to  them  at  their  Messiah,  should  come  under 
a  chaiBcter  totally  different  from  that  in  whidi 
they  expected  hun ;  should  deviate  from  the 
generalpemiasioD,  uid  deviate  into  pretensions 
absolutely  singular  and  original ;  appears  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  imputation  of  enthu- 
siasm or  imposture,  both  which,  by  their  na- 
ture, I  should  expect,  would,  and  both  which, 
throughout  the  experience  which  this  very 
subject  furnishes,  in  fact  Aooe,  followed  the 
.opinions  that  obtained  at  the  time. 

If  it  be  said,  that  Jesus,  having  tried  the 
other  plan,  turned  at  length  to  this ;  I  answer, 
that  the  thing  is  said  without  evidence;  against 
evidence ;  that  it  was  competent  to  the  rest  to 
have  done  the  same,  yet  that  nothing  of  this 
sort  was  thought  of  by  any. 


CHAPTBB  VL 

OiTE  argument,  which  has  been  much  rdied 
npon,  (but  not  mora  than  its  just  weight  de- 
serves,) is  the  conformity  of  the  facu  occasion^ 
ally  mentioned  or  reforred  to  in  Scripture^ 


with  the  state  of  thin|^  Is  thoaa  t 
presented  by  foraignandindependsnt  acpounta* 
which  conformity  proves,  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  possessed  a  qieaes  of  local 
knowledge,  which  could  only  bdong  to  an  in- 
habitant of  that  country,  and  to  one  hvis^  ia 
that  age.  This  aiguroent,  if  isell  made  out 
by  examples,  is  very  little  short  of  proving  the 
absolute  genuineness  of  the  writinga.  It  car- 
ries them  up  to  the  age  of  the  reputed  author^ 
to  an  age  in  which  it  must  have  been  difficult 
to  impose  upon  the  Christian  public,  forgeries 
in  the  names  of  those  authors,  and  in  vrhkh 
thero  is  no  evidence  that  any  forgeries  wers 
attempted.  It  proves,  at  least,  that  the  books, 
whoever  wero  the  authon  of  them,  wereoon- 
posed  by  persons  living  in  the  time  and  coun- 
try in  which  these  things  were  tnnaacted ; 
and  consequently  capable,  by  their  situation, 
of  being  well  informed  of  the  facto  which  they 
relate.  And  the  argument  is  stronger  when 
applied  to  the  New  Testament,  than  it  is  in 
the  case  of  almost  any  other  writings,  by  re^ 
son  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  allusiona  which 
this  book  eeotains.  The  scene  of  action  is 
not  conlinad  to  asingle  country,  but  diqilayed 
in  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Bomaa  empne. 
Allusions  an  made  to  the  manners  Aid  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Jewb  This  variety  renders  a  fotgeryprapoiw 
tionably  more  dilBcnlt,  especially  to  writers  of 
aposteriorage.  AOreekorBomanQuiatian, 
who  Hved  in  the  eeoond  or  thiideentury,  would 
have  beenwanting  in  Jewiahliteiatiire;  a  Jew- 
ish conrert  in  those  i^;eswoaldhave  been  efval- 
ly  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Qreeoe  and 
Rome.* 

This,  however,  Is  an  argument  whieh  de- 
pends entirely  upon  an  induction  of  partko*. 
lars  I  and  as,  conseq;uently,  it  earriea  with  it 
little  force,  withoat  a  view  of  the  Insttwws 
upon  whidi  it  is  built,  I  have  to  request  the 
reader*s  attention  to  a  detail  of  evsmples,  dis- 
tinctly and  articulatelv  proposed.  In  ooOect* 
ing  these  examples,  I  have  done  no  more  than 
epitomise  the  fiirst  volume  of  the  first  part  of 
Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory. And  I  have  brought  the  argument 
within  ita  present  compass,  first,  by  passing 
over  some  of  his  sections  in  which  the  accord- 
ancy  appeared  to  me  less  certain,  or  npon  sub- 
jects not  sufBdentlyappropriate  or  circumstan^ 
tial ;  secondly,  by  contracting  every  section 
into  the  fewest  words  possible,  contenting  my- 
self for  the  most  part  with  a  mere  appo$iAm 
of  passages ;  and,  thirdly,  by  omitting  many 
disquisitions,  which,  thcugh  learned  and  ac- 
curate, are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
understanding  or  versification  of  the  aigu- 
menu 

The  writer  principally  made  use  of  in  the 
inquiry,  is  Josephus.     Josephna  wis  bom  at 

•  Mid»eli«<)i  Introduction  to  the  Ifow  TertaaRnt 
(Manh*!  tmnriationQ  c  U.  md^  . 
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or  ymn  tittBt  ChtWt  ateensidii. 
Bm  wme  bis  mtUtrj  of  the  Jewish  war  loiiie 
time  after  tha  tecruction  of  Jeniatlem,  which 
bappMied  in  llie  year  of  our  Lord  Lxx ;  that 
ia,  Uurty-aeren  vean  after  theasoensioii ;  and 
hm  liiaCory  of  the  Jewe  he  finithed  in  the 
year  zciii ;  that  is,  sixtj  yeaxs  after  the  as* 

At  the  head  of  each  article,  I  have  refer- 
X9A9  hy  figuRs  included  in  branketa,  to  the 
p^pe  of  pr.  Lardner*t  volume,  where  the  mc 
tioo»  from  which  the  abridgment  is  made^  be- 
ciae^     The  edition  mod,  it  that  of  1741. 

I.  [pw  14.1  Matt,  ii  8S.  '«  When  he  (Jo- 
seph) heard  oiat  Archelaaf  didreiffn  in  Judea, 

.  in  the  room  ef  hia  fiMher  Herod,  he  was  afraid 
.  to  go  thither:  notwithaCandfaig  being  warned 
of  God  fak  a  dream,  he  toned  aside  into  the 
parte  of  Galike.'* 

In  thia  passage,  it  is  asserted  that  Arche- 
laoB  anoeeeded  Herod  in  Judea;  anditisim 
plied,  that  haa  power  did  fio<  extend  to  Oalilee. 
Now  we  |Ban  from  Jooephus,  that  Herod  the 
.Great,  whose  dMninion  included  all  the  land 
.nf  Israel,  ^ipointed  ArdieUos  faia  aucoessor  in 
Vtndaa,  and  asaigned  the  rsrt  of  his  dominions 
to  other  sons  1  and  that  this  dkpesltioa  was 
.ratified,  aa  to  the  main  parte  of  it,  by  the  Bo- 
maa  cmpsrw** 

:  Saint  Katthewiaya,  that  ArdiebiiSf«^Mo(, 
waaMiv  inJndeib  Agreeably  to  this,  we  are 
inCmtted  by  Josephua,  not  only  that  Herod  ap- 
pointed Awhelans  his  suoees^or  in  Judea,  bnt 
the*  he  also  appointed  him  widi  the  tltb  of 
M3ttg ;  and  the  Oseek  verb  fim^tXms^  which 
.the  eraagelist  uses  to  denote  the  government 
and  rank  of  Archelaus,  is  used  likewiae  by 
Taeephns  | 

.  The  cnielty  of  ArduAans*s  character,  which 
la  not  obsonrely  intimated  by  the  erangelist, 
j^^nsa  with  dJvws  partioulara  in  his  htotory, 
pi—eiiied  by  Josephns  :<— ^  In  the  tenth  year 
of  his  government,  the  chief  of  the  Jews  and 
/BamaxicaBa,  not  being  able  to  endure  his  cruel- 
ty and  Imnny,  pressnted  oomphunto  agabst 
him  to.Ueaar."} 

II.  (p.  19.]  Luke  ill.  L  <'  In  the  fifteenth 
year  of  die  reign  of  TiberiusCBsar, — ^Herod  be- 
ingtetiarchof  OiUilee,aBd  hiabrother  Philip,  te- 
tranh  of  Itoreaaad  of  the  region  of  Trachoni. 
tie^  the  word  of  God  eame  unto  John." 
,  By  the  will  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  d&. 
crae  of  Augustus  thereupon,  his  two  sons  were 
appointed,  one  (Herod  Antipay)  tetrarch  of 
G«ai]ee  and  Perm,  and  the  other  (Philip)  te- 
trarch  of  Xraehonitis  and  the  neighboiuliig 
oonntries.g  We  have  therefore  these  two  per- 
tona  in  the  situations  in  which  Saint  l4ike 
places  thcam ;  and  also,  that  they  were  in  these 
aituations  in  ihej^fleenih  year  of  Tiberius ;  in 
odier  words,  that  they  continued  in  possession 
ef  their  territories  and  titles  until  that  time, 

e  Ant  nix  xvVL  c  &  Met  1. 
tD9BeU.Ubil.c.SS.  teetr 
1  Aat  Mb.  zvU.  c  18.  MOt  I. 
{lb.lib.XTU.e.8.Ktt.l. 


and  iftoerwarda,  appears  ftom  a  paawyofJose- 
phus,  which  rdates  of  Herod,  ^  that  he  waa 
•vmocnAi  by  Caligula,  the  suQoessor  of  Tiberius;  * 
and  of  Philip,  that  he  died  in  the  tw&niieffi  year 
of  Tiberius,li^hen  he  had  governed  Trachonl- 
tis  and  Batanea  and  Ganlanitis  thirty-seven 
'vean.*''!' 

in.  [p.  20.]  Mark  vi.  17-$  <'  Herod  had 
sent  fkwth,  and  hud  hold  upon  John,  and  bound 
him  Hi  prison,  ibr  Herodias*  sake,  his  brother 
Philip*s  wife  t  for  he  had  married  her." 

With  this  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  xviii.  0. 
&  teet  1 :— *«  He  (Herod  the  tetrarch)  made 
a  visit  to  Herod  his  brother^-^Here,  falling  in 
lave  with  Herodias,  the  wiibof  the  said  Herod, 
he  ventured  to  make  her  pnipoeala  of  mar« 
riage.''§ 

Again,  Mark  vL  29.  ^  And  when  the 
daughier  ^f  Um  aaai  Hero^Rat  came  in  and 


Witih  this  also  oompare  Joeeph.  Antiq.  1. 
xviiL  c.  6.  sect  4.  **  Herodias  was  married 
to  Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Gitat  Thep  had 
a  dauf^tim'^  whose  name  was  Salome  \  after 
whoae  birdi,  Herodias,  in  ntter  violation  of 
the  laws  ofher  eonntry,  left  her  hnsband,  dien 
living,  and  married  Herod  the  tetrarch  of 
GaliieO)  her  husbaad^s  brother  by  the  father's 
side." 

IV.  [p.  29.]  Acts  ziL  1.  ^  VoWy  abont 
that  time,  Hend  Aekinff  stretched  forth  his 
hands,  to  v«z  osrtain  of  the  church.''  In 
the  oandusion  of  the  same  chapter,  Herod's 
d§M  is  represented  to  have  taken  phMie  soon 
after  this  persecution.  The  accuracy  of  our 
historian,  or,  rather,  the  unmeditated  ooind. 
denoe^  which  truth  of  ita  own  accord  produces, 
is  in  this  inetanoe'remarkablai  There  was  no 
portkm  of  tfane,  for  thirty  years  before,  nor 
mter  afterwards,  hi  which  there  waa  a  kinff  at 
Jerusalem,  a  p^rscta  exercising  that  audunrity 
in  Judea,  or  to  whom  that  title  could  be  ap- 
plied,  exoeptdie  throe  laat  years  of  this  Herod*a 
life,  within  whidi  period  the  transaotioa  re* 
corded  in  the  Acts  ia  stated  to  have  taken 
place.  Thia  prince  waa  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great.  In  the  Acts,  he  appears 
under  his  family-name  of  Herod ;  by  Joaqihua 
he  waa  called  Agrippa.  For  proof  that  he  waa 
a  Iria^,  property  so  called,  we  have  the  testi. 
mony  of  Josephua  in  fuU  and  direct  terms  t-. 

«AatUbLtvlU.&ai«et8.       tIl)ic5bMot& 
1  See  alM  M»tt.  xiv.  1—13  ;  Luke  iil.  19. 
|TheiUBiii5r^Jhetwo«o«muUra 


ifflnitToftlietii 
bat  theie  to  a  (Uflmnot  la  the  name  c 
budMnd,  whkh.  in  the  •vanaritot, U mup}  u 4om». 
pbus,  Herod.  The  difflculty/V'^®^^'  wUf not  appe^ 
eoD^4enble,  when  we  reooUeei  haw  ooaamoii  Ik  wu  in 
timet,  for  the  ■sine  nenoli  to  bear  twp  naaet. 
o»rf)o.  w^ich  to  called  I%tec:  Lcbbcnt,  whow  fur- 
name  toThaddHiB  (  Thomas,  which  to  called  Didymufl; 
afaneon,  who  waacalled  Niger;  Saul,  who  waa  akocaU- 
ednuiL"  The  aolution  to  rendered  Mkewtoeeader  in 
the  praent  caae,  by  the  consideration,  that  Herod  the 
Great  bad  children  hj  seven  e»  eightwives  1  thirt  Jese^ 
pbtta  mentions  three  ot  hto  sen*  under  the  name  of 
Herod ;  that  it  to  nerertheleis  highly  probable,  that  the 
brothers  bore  some  additional  nameiby  which  they  were 
distingutobed  from  one  another.  XsrdBcr,  vol.  U.^^^ 
«B7. 

8C 
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'« ftBlrfl^  Ibr  hia  lb  his  ydao^  Gsli^  pat 
«  cr«irn  upon  hit  hflad,  and  ^ipdnted  fcdm  kiag 
«f  Che  Mttmrehie  of  Phiiip,  mtonding  abo  to 
give  him  the  tetrarohie  of  liysanks.''*  And 
that  Jndea  vas  at  list,  hat  not  fuitil  the  last, 
indiided  in  his  domiiiions,  appears  hy  a- sub- 
sequent passage  of  the  same  Josephus,  whorain 
he  tells  us,  that  Glandma,  by  a  decree,  eon- 
firmed  to  A^ppa  the  dominion  which  Gail* 
•f^u!a  had  given  him ;  ttdding  abo  Judea  and 
Samaiia^  m  ffu  utmesi  ««Am<,  as  jioHesiirf  by 
kit  ffrandfaiher  fferod.f 

V*  [p.  32.]  Acts  zii.  19-..2S.  '« Aad  he 
(Horod)  veat  down  from  Jikdea  to  Gesarea, 
Und  there  abode.-^nd  on  a  set  day,  Herod, 
ansayed  in  rayal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne, 
and  made  an  oration  unto  them :  and  the  peo- 
ple gvrd  a  shoiit,  sayidjg.  It  is  t&e  voice  of  a  god, 
and  not  of  a  mans  sod  immediateiy  the  angel  of- 
the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  God 
tfie  glo^ :  and  he  was  eaten  of  tronms  and 
gftve  up  the  ghost.'* 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  kizs  e.  S.  seot.  S.  ^  He 
went  to  the  city  of  Cenrea.  Here  he  oalebtatki 
ed  shows  in  himoor  of  Csessr.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  shows,  teffly  in  the  morning  he  eame 
Into  the  theatre,  drened  m  a  robe  of  silver,  of 
most  cnrions  wofkmsAihipw  The  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  reflected  from  such  a  splendid  garb, 
gave  him  a  majeskio  and  awful  appearance. 
They  called  him  «  god ;  andentitotedhiato 
be  propitious  to  thsm,  saying.  Hitherto  we 
have  itapected  you  as  a  man ;  but  now  weac. 
knowledge  yoato  bemore  than  mortaL  The 
king  neither  reproved  these  persons,  kior  re- 
jected the  ImpioDs  flattery.— immediately  after 
this,  he  was  seked  wkh  pains  in  his  howds, 
eKtremely  violeBt  at  the  very  first-.i«He  Was 
carried  there&ne  with  all  haste  te  his  pakoa 
These  pains  oonthiaafly  isranoBting  hiMty  he 
expired  in  five  days*  time." 

The  reader  will  perceive  the  aecordaoeyef 
these  aoocmnts  in  various  particulan.  Xke 
place  (Gesaiea,)  the  set  day,  the  gorgeous 
dzem,  the  aodamattons  of  the  assembly,  the 
)iecaliar  turn  of  the  flattery,  the  reception  of 
it,  the  sadden  and  critical  incurslen  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  oifoumstandei  noticed  in  both  namu 
tives.  The  wonns  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke^ 
atos  not  remarked  by  Josei&us ;  but  the  ap* 
peamnee  of  these  is  a  symptom,  not  unusually, 
I  believe,  attending  the  disease  whidi  Josephus 
describes,  vw.  violent  gflbctions  of  the  bowels. 

VI.  [p.  41.]  Acts  zsdv.  24.  ««  And  after 
certain  days,  when  Fdiz  came  with  his  wife 
Drusilla,  which  was  a  Jewess,  he  sent  for  FauL" 

JosepL  Antii|.  libb  zz.  c  6.  sect.  1^  2. 
<^  Agrippa  gave  his  sister  DmsiUa  in  marriage 
to  Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenes,  when  he  had 
booeented  to  be  circumcised. — But  this  mar- 
riage of  Drusilla  with  Azizus  was  dissolved  in 
a  short  time  after,  in  this  manner  ;•— When 
Fehft  vfa$  proouiraUfr  (ff  Jtidea^  having  had  a 

•  AnUq.  Jtrnl.  c  ^.  iBCt.  la    f  lb.  xix.  c.  &.  aect  1. 


•Sight  of  her,  ke  wM  iB^lMy  triben  %I4A  W. 
--8b»  was  induced  te  transgi^  the  hdnif 
her  country,  and  nmrry  Fe&u** 

Hete  the  pnbMc  statieii  of  ftiii,  the  laMe 
of  his  wife,  and  the  singular  eJrcmnsiswe  d 
her  religion,  all  appear  in  perlect  coofcnBity 
with  the  evangelist. 

VII.  [p.  46.1  Acts  zzv.  IS.  «  Afi4  ^» 
oertain  days,  king  Agrippa  and  BcresiMcuiB 
to  Oesarca  to  salute  Pestus.**  By  ddtpia^gs 
we  are  in  eflRect  told  that  Agrip{iavsssklii|, 
but  not  ef  Judea;  for  he  eaaae  to sidttie  FcMil, 
who  at  this  time  administered  thegoreiMtt 
of  that  country  at  Ctfsare*. 

Now,  how  does  the  hiscoryof  the sgs  «t^ 
respond  with  tUsaooount  ?  TheAgiipfsbM 
spckeu  ef,  wttt  thesoki  of  Heied  Agfima,««u 
ti6nedmthekMt«rtlole<  iMt  that  le  «i  SN 
succeed  to  his  father's  kingdoni,  adrlsrsris- 
covered  Judea,  whldi  had  been  a  pttt  «f  k, 
we  Isam  by  the  infbmatiOQ  of  Jesspbei,vi» 
lelatesof  hte,  thM>  i^en  his  fisllnrivSiM, 
Cknditts  iuteAdad,  at  fiftt,  w  base  pirt  bk 
immediatdy  in  poaMorioA  ef  Usteier*!  tel- 
niens ;  but  thai)  Agrippa  being  thaabift  » 
TSMeen  yean  of  AgOi,  the  smporer  waspensii* 
ed  so  aher  his  erind,  *n«  apeoiiNBd  Canli 
Fadus  pTAfeot  ef  Jvdea  and  the  whole  ttf- 
dom  ;*  which  Fadus  was  suooedM  by  TIWb 
Aloiander,  Oomairaa^  «rfiz,  Festai.t  Bst 
that,  though  disappeimedef  hfisMin^l^- 
dem,  in  wldch  was  Induded  Jodsi^  kt  «■ 
nevertheless  righUy  e^M  A^  Aigam^ 
diat  he  was  in  possettwn  of  oouutesUftWii' 
tevies  bordering  upon  Jodea,  wegsdMrft* 
the  naie  andbinicy  t  fof^  after  se^nl  iMi^ 
rive  doaationa  «f  eouMry,  ^Clmiiah^^ 
same  time  that  he  sent  Felix  tobefWon^ 
of  JadM^  promoted  Agrippa  framOMltt 
a  greater  IriwjptiiMa,  giving  to  hjm  Am  IstMiBS" 

which  had  been  PfaiUp^st  «idheadM«i» 
orer  the  JHiyidoM  <ff  Lyaaaia^  aadtheprfM 

that  had  belonged  to  Vafus.'*) 

feint  Paul  addnsses  tUs^pMon  atsMt 
«' Kng  Agrippa,  believest  t(M  the  fNf^] 
I  know  that  thou  believest-**  As  thsl^ 
Herod  Agirii^ka,  who  is  desoribed  by  J«hF» 
to  have  been  aeealoas  /ew.  it  is  iM^'^Mllig 
suppose  that  he  nMBBtidned  the  sssasyfy 
sion.  But  wliat  is  mi*«  BMterial  tswawt 
because  it  is  nuneciise  and  dlroonitimlt 
that  8aint  Luke,  speaddng  ef  the  fitth0V  (A^ 
xit  1—3.)  callshun  Herod  iibekhig,sal^ 
an  enmple  of  the  sceereise  of  hit  aullNf^  *| 
Jerusalem  t  spoilring  of  the  soft  (xKt«  mH 
calls  him  king,  but  net  of  Judeai  ^Am^ 
dnetioa  agrees  correotly  with  tha  ii^i^^ 

VIIL  ft.  51.]  Aets  miL  «.  **  And  «*« 
they  had  gotie  through  ^  ide  (PfF^)^ 
PaphoB,  they  fotmd  a  certain  soreersr,  s  w* 
pr<^het,  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  Jkr-ji^ 
whlA  was  with  the  deputy  ef  th»  (»«^ 
Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man." 

•  Antlq.  xlx.  c  a  ad  in.    1  Ik  sc  De.  MLliki 
t  DeJktL  lih.U.c.  ULadiD. 
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Mr 


TlM  wwid,  wUdi  khen  tmaOBUAiefpiitf/^ 

iiigaa&itBprocMmU,  A&d  upon  thbwDTd.  our  olv 
senrmtioa  is  founded.  The  proviiioai  of  thtf 
RwBMi  empire  ir^ie  of  two  kinds ;  those  be- 
lodging  to  the  emperor,  in  irhidi  the  gefex^< 
ttorwMceUed  propKBtort  uid  those belobgiog 
to  the  senate,  in  which  the  gorenibr  wm  caU* 
•d  pfoaottsaL  And  this  was  s  legnJat  distinc- 
tioo.  Now  it  appears  from  Die  Casstias,*  that 
tke  pronnee  of  Cyprus,  which  in  the  eHfiBal 
distrihiitioa  was  nssi^Bed  to  the  eaBipei«r,had 
keen  treaArred  to  tiM  senate,  in  esehange  ftir 
■■Be  others ;.  amd  that,  after  this  excbaQge,  the 
appropriate  title  of  ^Aoman  goveomar  was 
prooonsnl* 

lb.  xriiL  13.  [p.  55.]  <*  Aitd  when  GaDio 
was  depaty  (prmmnU)  of  Adnia." 

The  t>roprie«y  of  the  title  **  proeetosuT*  IsiA 
this  passage  stitt  moke  oritieaL  for  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Aehaia,  after  pasiiaifftoni  the  senate 
to  the  emperor,  had  beea  leetofM  again  by 
the  emperor  dandivs  to  the  senate  (and  can* 
aeqoently  its  goremment  had  become  prsosfi- 
«ttisr)  only  dz  or  tevet  years  befbre  As  time 
In  whidi  tikis  tnusaotion  is  said  tohavotaheB 
pis0e.f  And  what  eonfines  with  strictneas 
the  appriJatioato  thetime  is,  that  Aohaiaun. 
der  the  following  reign  eeaaed  to  be  a  Soman 
pcwinee  at  alL 

IX.  [p.  152.]  It  sppears,  asweQfrom  the 
general  constitution  of  a  Rinnaa  prorinoe,  ai 
inm  what  Joa^us  dettTOrs  oonoenung  the 
•tale  of  Jndea  hi  partibular^  that  the  power 
ef  life  and  death  resided  ezdiisiTely  m  the 
Roman  gorernor ;  hot  that  the  Jews,  never- 
thskss,  had  magisttates  and  a  ooonoil,  invest- 
ad  witii  a  sahdRlinate  and  mnnicipal  authori- 
ty. Tills  eeenomy  is  diioamed  in  every  part 
es  Ae  Ooapa!  nartativa  of  our  SaWoor's  era- 


X[p.268.I  Aetsijc.81.  «'Thenhadtfaa 
dmrdhes  rest  AreagfaontaliJodea  and  Qaiilee 
Hid  Samaria.** 

This  ftti  tTBehroniaes  with  the  attempt  of 
Galgola  to  plaos  his  statue  in  the  templa  of 
/emsalem ;  tha  thraat  of  which  outrage  pro- 
daeBdamongBttheJewsa  constematien,  mat, 
for  a  season,  diverted  their  attentienfirom  eve- 
ry other  object*  § 

XI.  [p.2ia]  Acts  Sri.  80.  ««  And  they 
took  Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  temple  i 
and  forthwith  the  doors  were  shut.  And  aM 
they  want  ab^ut  to  kill  him,  tidings  came  to 
the  chief  ciqttaus  of  the  band,  that  aU  Jerusa. 
Ion  was  u  an  uproar.  Then  die  chief  o^ 
tain  camenear,  and  took  him,  and  command- 
ad  Um  to  be  bound  with  two  4Min%  and  de- 
manded who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done 
and  some  cried  one  thing,  and  soaie  another, 
among  the  mvdtitude  s  and,  when  he  oould  not 

•  Lib.Uv.adA.  U.73S. 
f  Suet,  in  Clftud.  e.  trf.    Dlo,  Ub.  tit. 
i  AntkLlib.  XX.  c.  8.  sect.  5.  c.  l.,^eoft.  9.  . 
S  Joieph.  dt  BelL  lib.  xl  &  1&  sect.  1,  S,  4. 


knour  the  eertatnty  fi)r  iha  taoi^.  h0  eam^ 
mandad  him'to  be  taarried  inio  the  oesMfe  And 
when  he  cama  upon  the  staifis,  ao  it  was,  that 
he  was  borne  of  the  soldiera  for  the  vkileacaof 
thepeopW 

In  this  qttotatien^  we  hafre  tk«  band  Of  Ro-. 
mah  saldien  at  Jen]sidem«  thsir  ettse  (to  sup., 
press  tumults,)  the  castle,  the  staim^  both,  aa 
it  should  seem,  adjoining  to  the  tample*  i«t 
us  inquire  Whether  we  can  find  thes«  pertifu- 
lars  in  any  other  laoord  of  that  s||pe  aniplaoek, 

Joseph,  do  BeH.  Uk  V.  «&  sect.  8.  '«A»« 
tonia  was  siti|pted  at  tha  angle  of  the  wiestem. 
and  northern  porticoes  of  the  (DatBTtedipl^  It 
was  built  upon  a  rpck  fifty  cubits  h^h»  ste^ 
on  all  sides. — ^On  that  side  where  it  joined  la 
the  porticoes  of  the  tetoffte,  thsra  voce  Mfiirt 
rttichiag  to  each  poKiBo»  by  which  the  0m4 
desoended ;  for  there  was  always  lodged  here 
a  Hoffum  legion^  and  pbstiag  themielvesin  tWr 
armour  in  several  pUcas  ia  the  portiooai,  tfaay 
kept  a  watch  on  the  people -on  tha  feas^^dffya. 
A^pmwM^  4ll4imNien  $  for,  as  the  tea^  waa 
a  guard  to.  the  oity,  so  wan.  AAWiiia.  ta  (ha 
temple.*'  , 

XIL  [ik  224,1  Acu i^.  h  ^AtAmiSkej 
spake  unto  the  people,  the  priqstsj  and  Aump* 
tain  ^(h§  Uthjfit^  and  theSa^duoses^  came  up* 
on  them.**  Here  we  have  a  public  offioer»  «a« 
der  the  title  of  captain  of  the  temple>  and  ha. 
piobaMy  a  Jew,  a«  ha  aooQpopaaied  the  priests 
and  Sadducees  hs  appveheoding  the  jostles* ' 

Joseph.  deBeHUUiic.  17.  sect.  2.  '^Aa4 
at  the  temple,  £ieasar,  the  sen  of  Ananias  th^^ 
h^  priest,  a  yonag  man  of  a  bold  and  jrvpo- 
lute  disposition,  thenoop^ojn,  persuaded  thosa 
who  peribmed  the  sacred  aiiaistratioa^,  not 
to  recrive  the  gift  or  sacrifice  of  any  straagsr.**, 

XIIL[p.225.]Aots7Zv.l&  ""ThanF^ 
tua»  whan  he  had  conferred  with  the  esaasi/j 
answered.  Hast  than  appealed  unto  Csssar  9 
unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  fow**  Thatitwasniaa) 
for  the  Boman  presidnitt  to  have  aceuacil, 
ODBsisting  of  their  friends,  and  other  chisf  Bo4 
aaaas  in  the  piaviaoe^  ai^eaKaezpNBply  in  ^ 
following  passage,  of  Cwero's  oration  agalnsi 
Venast.-^  lUnd  negaia  posses,  aat  nunc  na- 
gabis,  te^  eomnlio  tuo  dimisso^  viris  prinwuMi 
qui  m  conaHo  &  Saoerdotis  fiierant,  tibi^oa 
esse  vdabeat,  aessotisi  da  xa  jodicata  judiri^k 
so?" 

XIV.  [pb23A.lAots,mrLl&  '« And  fat 
Phihppi)  en  the  fiabbafh  we  want  out  of  th^ 
city  by  a  river-side^  where  prayer  was  wont 
to  be  made,**  or  whera  a  wetm^e  omtory,  o^ 
place  of  psajar,wasallpwed.  Theparticul^- 
ty  to  be  xamariu^  is  the  situation  of  thepl^oa 
where  prayer  was  won(  to  be  made,  via.  by  a 
nser-ridls. 

Philo,  describiag  the  conduct  of  the  Jaws 
of  Alexandria,  on  a  certain  publiGoccasiDa»ra» 
laim  of  them,  that,  early  in  themoniiag«flejdc^ 
ing  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  they  go  to  the 
ntig^iboming  akona  (far  the  mMi%<a  ware  da> 
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■iwyrf,)  and,  fmaiim^  la  %  motft  pur*  plaoe, 
thejr  lift  up  tlidr  miom  with  0110  aeDDrd.*** 

Joteipbiii  givei  va  a  deorae  of  the  dtj  of 
HaUoanaaoa,  pamitthig  the  Jewa  to  httild 
oratories ;  a  part  of  whidi  decree  nma  thus  • 
^**  Wo  ordain  that  the  Jews  who  an  wM- 
liqg',  men  and  women,  do  obtenre  the  Sabbttthc, 
and  perfiim  MoedrHea  aeoordhig  tothe  Jew* 
iah  kwi,  and  Mid  mttorim  b§  At  ma^Me/'-f 

TemUUan,  among  other  Jewiih  ritef  and 
eofloaia,  fochaa  fcrnta^  Mbbtttfai^  ftats,  and 
mdeaf ened  braadf  menthms  ^  oxmcionei  tihr- 
abti*'  that  ia,  pfmyera  bf  the  rii^r  tidoL^ 

XV.  [^  SM.]  Acta  zziri.  A.  *«  After  the 
moat  jAnailaif  lect  of  ow  nM^ion,  I  Bred  a 


JPowph.  do  BeU.  Uh.  L  e.  Ik  lect.  9:  «*  The 
Phariaeea  were  reckoned  the  moat  leligjoos  of 
any  of  the  Jewa,  and  to  be  the  moat  emui  and 
AflAil  in  ezpbining  the  lawa." 

In  the  original,  there  ia  an  agreement  not 
only  in  the  senae  but  In  the  ezpreaiion.  It  being 
die  mmeOieek  adtJeetive,  whidi  ia  randerad 
«*  atiait"  in  Oie  Ad^  and  <«  eaat**  in  Jooe- 


XVI.  [p.  251k]  Mait  ▼«.  S»  4.  ^  The 
Fhaiiwea  and  all  the  Jewi,  eaoept  they  waih» 
•at  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elden; 
and  many  otiier  thinga  there  be  whidi  they 
haTO  reeeived  to  hold." 

Jeaaph.  Antiq.  HK  xiiL  &  IO.«ect<^.  ^  The 
phariaem  have  deliwred  to  the  people  many 
tetitationa,  as  reoeiTod  from  the  fathm,  which 
nre  notwtitten  in  the  kw  of  Moses." 

XVIL  Ep.  2M.]  Acta  xziii.  &    <«  For  the 
es  say,  that  there  is  no  rsaorreotion, 
angel,  mgt  spirit }  but  the  Phariaeea 
rboth.** 

Jo8eph.deBdL]ib.ii;6.aseBt.l4.  •^They 
(tiie  Phariaees)beKeTe  every  soni  to  beinmor- 
lal,  bnt  that  the  soolof  the  good  only  passes 
into  another  body,  and  that  the"  son!  of  the 
wicked  is  punidied  wiUi  eternal  puniahmeiit." 
On  the  other  hand  (Antiq.  Hb.  trih.  e.  i.  sect. 
t.)**1thibit  opinion  of  the  Sadduceas,  that 
aeola  peiMi  with  the  bodim.** 
^  XVni.  Ip.  96a}  Acts  ▼.  17.  ''Then  the 
high  prJMtrose  ap,  and  all  they  thati^ere>wiih 
him  (which  is  the  sect  of  the  Siddiioees,)  and 
were  filled  with  faidigtiatibn."  Saint  Luke  here 
intimates^  that  the  high  priest  was  a  Saddam 
eee ;  whidi  ia  a  character  oae  would  not  have 
expected  to  meet  with  in  that  station.  This 
circnmsta&ce,  reHuriEabla  aa  it  ia,  waa  not  how^ 


-  Joseph.  Antiq.  Mb.  siiL  e,  Tff.  sect  6,  7* 
^  John  Hyrcaniw,  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
foiaock  the  Phariaeea  upon  a  disgust,  and  jom- 
ed  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Saddnceea." 
This  high  friest  died  one  htmdiM  and  seven 
years  before  the  Christian  efa« 

Agalh  (Aniiq.  lib.  JCK.  a  aseot.  k)  ^  Vhis 

•  TWtofn  FiMCL  p.  an 
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Anmms  ihA  yonnger,  who,  at  wthave  add  jmt 
now,  had  receiTed  the  high  priasthood,  w» 
fieme  and  haughty  in  hit  bebavioor,  aoi,  absve 
aD  men,  bold  and  daring,  and,  nuKeorflr,  aai 
i^thetem^ihsSaddut^nr  ThitUghjniNi 
liTod  little  more  than  twenty  yean  itfWr  the 
transaction  in  the  Acts. 

XIX.  [p.  SO.]  Luke  ix.  51.  ''Aniltam 
to  pass,  when  the  time  was  eomer  that  be  iMI 
be  raceiTod  np,hes0mdfiwtlyssthiates«agin» 
Jenisalem,andsent  messenger!  before  bbhea 
And  they  went,and entered  into  arilbyrftbe 
Samaritans,  to  make  ready  for  UsB.  Aaddnf 
did  not  receiTe  him,  because  Us  fsce  was  « 
thoBf^  he  would  go  to  Jenisalcm.** 

Joseph.  Antiq.  uh.zz.CL&. sect  I.  ''Itvai 
the  custom  of  the  Galileans,  wlio  waat  vpta 
theholydtyattheieaats^io  tranl  tfanngli 
the  coontry  of  Samaria.  Astibeywerehididr 
joamey,  some  inhabitants  of  the  riihgs  oM 
Ohum,  which  lies  on  the  boriers  of  flsMris 
and  the  great  phiin,  falling npott  then  UlMs 
great  many  of  thenu 

XX.  [pw87&1  JohniT.90.  <«OarMiert»" 
said  the  Samaritan  woman,  **  wcnhipH  ^ 
IkbmomUaini  and  ye  aay  that  Jenuskn  ii 
the  piece  where  men  ought  to  wonhip'* 

Joeeph.  Antiq.  lib.  svili.  c  ft.  sect  1.  *'Con' 
manding  them  to  meet  him  at  sMwa/Ofriaia, 
which  is  by  tbem  (the  Samaritans)  cstsnri 
die  most  sacrad  of  all  mountains." 

XXI.  [p.  S12.]  Bfatt  xxri.  S.  *^Ttai 
aasembled  together  the  chief  priesti,  mA 
the  elders  of  the  people,  nnto  the  pshoe  rf 
the  hifl^  priest,  isAtf  tsw  mtttd  Cou^tt* 
That  Caiaphas  was  high  priest,  afld  bigb  piM 
throughout  the  prssidentahip  of  Ptatittir  Pih^ 
and  consequently  at  this  thne^  vppm*  fr(V 
the  foDowing  aooount  r-^-He  waa  maie  bigb 
priest  by  Valerius  Gratus,  pr^deeemr  of  f^ 
tins  Pilate,  and  waa  rebuivhd  fhan  bit  ofr* 
by  Vitdlius,  president  of  Syria,  1^  ^^ 
was  sent  away  out  of  the  prorinoe  of  Jai» 
Josephus  relates  the  adb«No«8i0fi<  of  Csisfbi 
to  die  h^h  priesthood  in  this  manner :  ^On« 
tus  gave  the  high  priesthood  to  Simon,  tbe  Ma 
ofOonithw.  He  harfaig  enjoyed  this  boawr 
not  above  a  year,  waa  Soooee^d  by  3tm^ 
whoitalweaOtdCaiaphat.*  Aftertfais,6ift' 
tns  went  away  for  Kome,  having  been  chw 
years  in  Judea ;  and  PoMku  JPiMr  ossm  Ai- 
JAe^oaAwniecMSor.  Of  thofwaiaeiilofCslB. 
phasfrKAA liis  office,  Joeephi«  lihewiss  afttf- 
wards  informs  us ;  and  cOnAeeta  it  whh  sdi^ 
cttmstance  which  fixes  the  thtte  te  a  dateaib* 
sequent  to  the  detemritiatkm  of  Pfiat^i  g>* 


vemment^**  VitdB us^*^  he  tA  us,  **  ertew 
PVaie  to  r^pait  toRmt*  ud  a/torHbirf,  w^ 


afleri 
up  himself  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  gave  din^ 
donaoonceming  several  matters^  And  hvr^ 
ing  done  tlieae  uiinga,  he  took  away  the  prlot 
hood  from  (A#  high  prktt  Joseph,  who  it  cell- 
ed Caiapha9.''f 


t  IbLUb.afiLc.&MCt. 
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XXIL  (Mchnlh,&«Ltec<.  it.)  ActiwdH 
4,  ^  And  dvy  that  stood  by,  nid,  Rairfleft 
thooOod'tliigh  print?  Then  Mid  Paul,  I 
wist  not,  bnethm,  that  he  was  tha  high 
piriast.'*  Kow,  upon  inquiiy  into  the  faistofy 
cf  the  ifpa,  it  turns  ont  that  Ananias,  of  whom 
this  ia.s|^k«n,was,]ntnith,flo<tiie  high  priest, 
tbongh  he  was  «tting  in  judgment  in  that  as- 
nunedcapaeity.  The  ease  was,  that  he  had  for- 
■oeriy  h^den  the  office,  and  had  been  de- 
posed; that  the  penon  who  snceeeded  him  had 
been  mudeied;  that  another  was  not  yetap- 
pointed  to  the  stataon  ;  and  that,  during  the 
waeancy,  lie  had,  of  his  own  authority,  taken 
vponhimsslfthedischaxge  of  the  office.*  This 
■ingnUur  sitoation  of  the  high  priesthood  took 
plaoa  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Fe- 
tiz,  and  the  aooession  of  Isma^  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  hid^  priesthood  by  Agrippa; 
•nd  precisely  in  this  intarral  it  happened  that 
f  iSiiint  Paul  was  apprehended,  and  brou|^  be- 
€fm  the  Jewish  eounciL 

XXIIL  [p.  323.1  Matt.  zzrl.  50.  ^  Now 
tlia  oM^  jwMf  and  elders,  and  ^  the  ooun- 
ic3,  sought  false  witness  against  him.** 

Joeeph.  Anti(|.  Ub.  mriii.  «.  Ifi.  sect  8,  d. 

<«  Then  might  be  seen  the  A^  j^riute  <Adw- 

e,  with  aihes  on  their  headsi  and  their 


The  agreement  hereiOOnaisIs  inspeddngof 
the  high  priestior  chief  prissu^for  the  name 
in  die  original  is  the  mme,)  in  the  iifcira/ 1 
Asr,  ^R^ien  in  strictneis,  there  was  only  on^ 
h%^  priest-i  whidi  may  be  considered  as  a 
fonott  that  the  evangelists  were  habituated  to 
the  manner  of  speaking  tlien  in  use,  because 
they  xetain  it  whien  it  is  neither  accurate  ner 
just.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  b«ve  put 
down,  from  Josepkns,  only  a  single  eaounple 
«d  the  implication  of  this  title  hi  the  plural 
number  4  but  it  is  his  usual  style. 

.lk(p.371-]  Luke  iiL  1.  «<  Now  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Gnsar, 
Ponttns  Filate  being  governor  of  Judea,  and 
Herod  bsing  tetranh  of  Galilee,  Amnat  and 
Caiafhat  bdnff  At  %&  priettt^  ^  word  of 
God  came  unto  John.*'  There  in  a  passage 
in  Josephus  very  nearly  parallel  to  this,  and 
wfridi  may  at  least  lerve  to  vindicate  the  evan- 
gelist from  objection,  with  rtepect  to  his  giv- 
ing the  title  of  high  priest  specifically  to  two* 
persons  at  the  same  time.:  **  Quadratus  jent' 
two  others  of  the  most  powerful' men  of  the 
Jews,  as  also  the  k^  piriekt  Jonaihtm  and 
jdmuua8.^f  That  .^jmas  was  d  person'  in  an 
eminent  station,  end  posMSsed  an  authority 
oo-ordinate  widi,'or  next  to,  that  of  the  high 
priest  properly  lo  called,  may  be  inferred  fron 
Saint  John's  Gospel,  which,  in  the  history  of 
rhrist's  crudfizion,  relates  that  '*  the  soldiers 
led  him  away  to  Annas  first."$    And  this 

«  JoMph.  ABUq.Lxx.c5.Met.2ie.e.isetC4e.Sl 
tOsB«D.llb.bccllLiect&  f  inllL  IS. 


■4gkt  %e  aMosd  M  naanBiae  ef 
coincidence  In  the  two  evangelists. 

Afpyn,  [pb  370.]  Acts  If.  3.  Annas  is  caD* 
ed  the  hi^  priest,  thoosh  Oaiaphas  was  Is* 
the  office  of  the  high  prics&ood..  Inlikeaiaa* 
ner,  in  Josit>hus,*  **  Joseph,  the  son  of  Qo» 
rion,  and  the  high  priest  Ananus,  were  dio> 
sen  to  be  supreme  govemon  of  all  things  hi' 
tiie  dtv."  Yet  Ananus,  tfaengh  here  called 
Ae  hign  priest  Ananus,  was'not  dien  in  the' 
oiBoB  of  the  high  priestliodd.  The  tmtfi  is, 
there  is  an  indetermlnateiieie  to  the  use  ef  Aia 
title  to  the  Gospel ;  scmethnte  It  is  epidied  ex. 
dusively  to  the  person  who  held  the  office  at' 
the'tiidie :  lumetsDMS  to' ode' or  two  more,  who 
probably  ahaied  with  him  some  of  the  powenT 
or  functions  of  the  oflfce ;  and,  sonfiettmes,  te 
sildi  of  the  priests  as  were  emtoent  by  their 
station  or  character  ;•!•  and  them  is  the  very' 
same  indeterminateneis  in  Jseephui. 

XXIV.  [p.  347.]  Johnziz.  13,  90.  <«Aad> 
Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  pot  it  on  the  crees.**- 
That  such  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  on 
these  occasions,  appean  from  paseagee  of  Sue*' 
toniils  and  Dio  Gassfaiss  ** Pkttrem  V-^nt 
oanibus  objedt,  oum  hoc  iUah,  ImpiA  loontas 
pannuhuius."  Suet.  Domit.  cq^  z.  And  In 
BSo  Caisius  we  have  the  following  I  ^  Having 
W  him  through  the  midst  of  the  eooat  er  M- 
eemUy,  with  a  wrWi^  %>i(^liv  OW  tfmae  ^ 
hU  dfeoA,  and  aftovwaide  tfudfying  ]ilm.".iHi 
BookKv. 

•Ibid.  <r  And  H  wai  written'  in  HMMew^ 
Greek,  and  Latin.V'  That  It  wee  also  neual 
about  this  time  to  JerussJem,  to  set  up  ad^ 
rertiseqaents  in  different  languages^  is  gather.- 
ed'  fym  the  aceountiriiich  Josephus  'i^vee  of 
an  eepcstulatstfy  meeage  <rsm  Titus  to  tfaef 
Jews; -when  the  dty  was  almest  to  his  hands; 
in  which  he  says,  ''  Did  ye  not  erect  pillare 
wi6b  inscriptioniion  lihem,  m  ^'Greek  and  to 
cmrkmffuaffty  Let  no  one  pass  beyond  these 
bouidi  ?"  ' 

XXV.  [p.S62.]Matt.zzvlLS3.  *^yrhm 
he  had  eeeuraed  Jesus,  he  deHvend  hhn  to  be 
oradfied.^^ 

•The  following  passages  ooeur  to  Joiej^hus  i' 
**»Being  Aaolsft,  they  were  erudfied  opposite 

tothedtadeL":^ 

^Whom,  havtog^p-X  jcseiyed  wM  wkipt^ 
hecrudfied."§ 

'  He  was  burnt  aUve^  Aee^  3«iii  Jln$ 


To  whkdi  may  be  added  one  l^mn  Lhry,  IBk 
zi.  c.  6.  ^  Productique  omncs,  eifipiiguirofri; 
ae  secttri  percussL'* 

A  modem  example  mey  fllnstrate  Hhe  utt  we' 
make  of  this  instance.  The  preceding  of  a 
capital  execution  by  the  corporal  pnnidbn^^ 
of  the  suiTerer,  is  a  practice  unknown  to  Engw 
land,  but  retained,  in  some  instances  at  I«ist, 
as  appeaiv  by  the  hte  ezeoution  of  a  rcgidde. 


•  Lib.lLe.«LMcta 

IP.  1247,  edit  24wH)id». 
UP.ISn.eiUt.^. 


tMukxlr.S& 
\  P.  1060,  edit.  tt. 
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Of  GHRMnAMITY* 


the  aoooimt  «rf  iR  Bof^Ut  eBeoutitll^  porpovt. 
ing  to  bcBM  fi)oiA>aa  Bbiglish  wHter,  wodM  not 
only  kiay  ft  nipidon  upon  tiie  trufb  of  tke 
•Moant,  but  wooUy  in  •  onuidflmUe  d^giM, 
impMflli  iCi  prtt«Mi90»of  having  bean  writt«n 
hjFtkft  anther  vhoae  BUM  it  bore.  Whereas 
the  moB  dbcewiiiMiin,  in  the  eooonnt  of  n 
SweiMh  «BaiitiaB»  wmM  reA£y  th«  Mfwunt, 
and  anppart  the  aathentioity  of  the  book  in 
lAidih^vnftftiaildi  oc^  at  leaat,  would  prove 
thai  the  andier^  iriMflPer  he  wai,  poHaaed  the 
infewnnti—  JTii  the  ka<wrled|p>  which  he  ought 


.  XXVL  [p^  asa.]  John  xix.  1«.  «« And 
thaf  taok  J«ni%  and  led  him  away;  and  he, 
toriay  Aiaer0fff»  wmt  fcrth.** 

HntM'Gh  De  ik  q«d seri poniwitari  p.  6ft4i 
i  Bam,  Mad.  «« l&rery  kind  of  wiokednen 
produoei  Mb  own  paiticwlar  torment ;  just  as 
m/mff  matafaotoiv  when  he  is  broughtforth  to 
ctaeotioA,  onrHst  ki$  Mm  oroaa*' 

XXVIL  Johnzhc.  at.  '«  Then  eame  the 
leldleia,  and  ftr^  At  li^  of  the  fiiat,  and  of 
the  oti^  which  mm  cradfied  with  him.?' 

CwMianUnfl  ■boHihed  (he  pnnfaihmeot  of  the 
ONMs  ;  in  doaaaendiDg  Whidi  edict,  a  heathen 
writer  aotieqa  this  very  ciiaamstaneeef  6^«d^ 
iiW«ftsi^r  ««Bdpina,utfltiamvetB8v«ter. 
limunmia  MippliolQBk,  padbtdnm,  at  omridiit 
4if^H^psNdk,  (nrnns  xmovviL*'  Aar*  Yist. 
Ces.  cap.  "g^*- 

XXVIIL:  b.  4»9.]  Aataia  L  «*  Nbw 
?e(er  and  ^<Jm  want  up  tofetfiar  ii^  the 
tnqilt»  ai  tbB  Jhaor  of  Flayary  being  theainCb 


Joaef|uAAtlq.lib.sr.a7.Mot&  ^Twlae 
«nryday»  in  the  msraing  and  afttheninlh 
l^oiu,  tha  prfqrtfcparfam  their  dnftyat  the 
altar.** 

XXIX  fp.  401.}  Am  XT*  si.  ^¥ar 
Uomhvi  aWtiaa^ hath, in evei;y city, them 
that  preach  hhn,  Mn^  raod  in  thg  9§tw09aim 
ewiy  /Wftirtbirfcy,** 

Jopaph. fontnAp.1  ii.  ''He (Mease) gava 
us  the  law,  the  most  excdlent  of  all  iaste- 
^ons;  nor  did  ha  i^aint  that  it  shoaldbe 
heard^  oi|pa^y»or  twioa^  or  ofiea,  but  that, 
laying  aside  all  other  works,  m  should  meet 
togatber  easty  wetk  to  hear  it  read,  and  gain 
a  perfect  nnderatanding  of  it.** 

X2;X.[p.465.1Act».nii.99.  «'Wahave 
four  men,  which  nave  a  vow  on  theng\;'  theas 
tahn,  apid  pnxify  thysdif  with  them^  that  they 
may  tkmm  Oidr  hmdi." 

Josepk  de  BelL  L  zi  &  16.  «'  It  i«  cna* 
ternary  te  those  ^dio^ve  bean  aflicted  with 
aona?  distemper,  or  have  W^oumd  under  any 
Qt^ier  difficultiea,  tomaka  aoow  tibirty  days  h^ 
fore  tl^y  ^er  MMritos,  toabstain  fimn  wine, 
and  dim  As  kair  itfi/mr  h&uU^'* 

lb.  V.  24.  "^  Them  taha,and  purify  thyself 
with  them,  and  be  ai  ekarge$  wUH  them,  that 
theif  map  ehene  their  heade.'* 


«V«(Berad 
"mpsa. 


JioBeph.  Axittif.  L  xi&  e^ «. 
Agrippa)  eoBoing  to  Jamfldeni, 
er^hies  df  thanksgiving,  and  omitted  noUii^ 
that  was  prescribed  by  the  law.  For  which 
reasonAsobaonlrrsiia^oedmMaAsr  qfNtumm 
titeetobe  Aao9d»  We  here  lind  that  it  was 
an  act  of  piety  agaaongBt  the  Jews,  to  defray 
for  those  who  were  under  the  Naiaritio  vow 
the  expenses  wluch  attended  ita  oompletion  { 
and  that  the  phrase  was,  **  that  they  asi^t  be 
shavetL**  The  costam  and  the  ■■piinmiii  aia 
botilk  remarkaUe,  and  both  in  dose  coBiiarmity 
with  the  Scxiptore  account. 

XXXL  [p.  474.)  2  Cor.  zi.  24.  ««  Of  the 
Jeviw,  five  times  reoahred  I  farcy  atripea  taas 
ontf." 

Joaeph.  Antiq.  iv.  &  a  aeet.  dl.  *^  He  that 
acts  oontrary  hereto,  let  him  reoaivw  Ibity 
stripes,  lasna'i^  one,  from  the  puhHc  offiosr.** ' 

The  ooincideaoe  hers  is  singular,  becaasa 
the  law  oMoiasd  forty  stripes: — ^^*  Forty  strifes 
he  may  give  hiotk,  awl  not  asoeed.*'  Benb 
XXV.  3.  It  proves  that  the  author  of  the  Epis- 
tie  to  die  Ccnintfaiaas  was  (^uidednot  by  bo&Sy 
bat  by  fiMsts;  because  hk  statement  i^rsss 
with  the  actual  custom,  even  wlien  diat  cos* 
torn  deviated  from  the  written  law,  and  fii^ 
what  he  must  hava  leant  by  ooomlting  dM 
Jewish  eode^  as  sat  forth  in  the  Old  TaatM 
ment. 

XXXIL  [p.  4001]  Luke  liL  19.  •<  Then 
oame  abo  puhHeana  to  be  baptiaed.*'    Ttem 


thia  ^lotalion,  as  well  as  inn  the  hiatovy  of 
'  or  Matthew  f  Luke  v.  S9fc)  and  af  Zm^ 
(Luke  six.  9.)  it  appears,  that  tW j 


or  tax-gatherers  wersi 
leaat^if  not idways,  Jews:  whii^aatliec 
try  waa  tiien  undar  a  Roman  government,  aad 
the  taaaa  ware  paid  to  the  Aomaaa,  waaa  eir« 
oomstanoe  not  to  be  expected.  Thatitwaa 
the  truth  hoaraver  of  the  case,  appaara  CBaan  n 
abort  passage  of  Josephus. 

0e  BelL  Kb.  iLc  14.  sect,  dft..-.'*  Bnt,no. 
ms  not  vsatraining  these  practicaa  by  bos  ao^ 
thority,  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews,  maaiy 
fiAem  ttwf  JbAfi  lid  ^uUioan,  not  knowkig  weft 
what  coorne  to  take^  wait  upon  Fbins,  and 
give  him  eight  talents  of  rilver  to  atop  tka 
bufldi]]^." 

XXXIIL  [p.  496.1  Aots  xxxL  2ft.  «<  And 
as  they  bound  him  wiuk  thongs,  Paul  said  ma. 
to  the  oenturion  that  stood  by.  Is  it  lawful  for 
you  io  ssonryv  a  maniAaCw  a  HeaMn,  and  uui. 
condemned?** 

*'  Fadnus  est  vineiri  dvem  Bomanum ;  soe- 
Km  verberari.'*    Cie.inVen:. 

Cttdabatur  viigia,  in  medio  ibro  Meaaana, 
dvis  Romanus,  Judioos:  c^m  interei  noBua 
ffsaoitus,  nulla  voxalia,  istiiia  miseri  inter  do. 
lorem  crepitumque  plaganun  audiebatur,  nisi 
bsso,  Chrie  Romatmi  stoa.** 

XXXiy.  [p.  61&]  A^  xxiL  27.  ''Then 
the  chief  captaiu  came,  and  said  unto  him 
(Banl,)  Tell  me,  Artthon  aBomaur    He 
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^ki^VmJ^  n*flliWMlMiMfamfobe«». 
find  ia^  that  a  Jm»  was  a  R4iiBaa  dtkan. 

JoaefduAiitiq.Hli.xhr.  0.10.8601.18.  ^lin- 
ciiit  I^eninlnii,  Ae  oopiul,  ctedared,  I  have  di*. 
mwarrt  bom  ih»  aarvioe  ^  J4wi9k  Rmmtm  «i- 
#H»iM,  wiMiabaaiwtiie  riteaaf  the  Jewish le- 
Ivioii  aft  E^MMU-" 

lb.  T8IV  tt.  "«  And  lfa»  ddef  captain  an^ 
sirered,  Wi^ a ffrmU mm obimndd Iihi$ ffe^ 
domJ** 

Jho  Canna,  liK  Iz.  *'  This  privilege,  which 
hmillmmliimffktjmimnifatafrmtjirin^  became 
a*  oiiaap,  tkaft  H  wm  commonly  Mid,  a  maii 
mMftt  be  made  a  BooMa  ddaen  for  a  few  piecei 
^  bMikaB  daM." 

■  XXXV.  (puML)  Aeti,  pcrHL  16.  «'  And 
when  we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  deHrerw 
ed  the  prifloaeiB  to  the  captain  of  the  guard ; 
bnt  Fanl  wae  aiAted  to  dwell  by  hiiBfeU;  with 

With  wUoh  join  ver.  90.  <«  For  the  hope 
ci  Israel^  I  am  bound  with  Air  dMk'* 

idem  aaftne  et  cuatodK- 
leopolat;  dc itia,  ^pu» tam  dia^ 
efanlKawim,  pariter  tncedont.*'  fieneca,  Bp.  r, 
*^  PBaoonaol  aitimafe  aolet,  ntriim  in  car< 

dh?^  U^pian.  L  i  iSl^Caftod.  et  Bvhib. 


•  IniheeoafiiMmentef  Agrippabytfaeorder 
oiTfbeifai,  Antonk.  managed,  that  the  een- 
tuldn  who  piedded  ever  the  gnavda,  and  the 
erfdiir  » tafcow  A^frippawm^  b$  hmnd,  might 
beoivefmildchaEaoter.  (Joaeph.  Antif].  lib. 
aHB.e.7.aeot.0.)  Aftee  tte  aottwrion  of  Ca- 
llgttla,  AgRppa  aao,  like  Ptal,  waa  folFeied  te 
HnXL^  yet  aa  a  primmer,  in  hia  own  hooaei 

XXXVI.  (p.  531.)  AoU  zzriL  1.  "And 
when  it  waa  detennined  that  we  ahould  tail 
lata  Italy,  they  dehverad  Fanl,  and  ^riam 
edbr^rimaerf,  unto  one  named  Juliui.*'  Since 
net  only  Panl,  bot  certain  other  pn$9mr$^ 
wen  tent  by  the  nme  ihip  into  Italy,  the  tea* 
BBBit  be  eonaldered  as  carrying  with  it  aa  in- 
tiamftiott,  that  the  sending  of  persons  from 
Jaiea  to  be  tried  at  Room,  was  an  ordinary 
peaeiioab  That  in  truth  it  was  so,  is  made  out 
by  a  variety  of  easmples  wUeh  the  writings 
cf  JeoBphas  famish ;  and,  amongst  othen,  by 
the  fiAawmg,  which  comes  near  both  to  the 
tima  and  the  subject  of  the  instance  in  the 
Acta.  **  Felix,  far  lome  aligbt  offsnoe,  Uumd 
tmitmrnt  to  Jtoae  several  priests  of  his  acquaint^ 
amoe,  and  very  good  and  honeat  men,  to  answer 
Ibr  themsdves  to  CMar.'*  Jeseph.  hi  Vtt. 
aeet.  3. 

XXXVII.  [p.  030.]  Acts  zL  27*  ''And 
fa  these  days  came  propheu  from  Jerusalem 

iAntio«u^;  and  there  stood  np  one  of  them, 
I  A^staa,  and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that 
» shouia  be  a  grcat  dearth  throughout  all 
the  woiild  (or  all  the  country ;)  isMc/k  came  is 
jMsr  in  th0  dap^  qf  Ckmdkni  Cmtar:* 

Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c  4.  sect.  2.    ^*  In 


tiiairtfan»  (i.  e.  about  the  ftftKer  sixth  year  of 
Chuidias)  a  great  dearth  hs)>pened  in  Jndea.** 

XXXVIII.  [p.  M5.}  Acta  xviii.  1, 2.  ^  Be- 
cause  that  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews 
to  depart  from  Bame»*' 

Suet.  Oand.  &  xxv.  "  Jodaos,  impnlsore 
Chresto  tusidu^  tumultuantetv  Aomlk  expulit.** 

XXXIX.  [p.  604.)  Acu  V.  37.  "«  After 
this  man,  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee,  in  the  days 
of  the  taadng,  and  drew  away  much  people  after 
him.»* 

Joseph,  de  BelL  L  viL    *<  He  (eie.  the  per- 
son who  in  another  place  is  called,  by  Josepbus^ 
Judas  the  Galilean  or  Jndas  of  GalHee)  per-  - 
suaded  not  a  flrw  not  to  enrol  themselves,  when 
Oyreniua  the  censor  was  sent  into  Judea." 

XL.  [p.  942.1  Acts  xxL  38.  '^  Art  not  thou 
that  Bgyptian  whioh,  before  these  days,  madest 
an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness 
four  thousand  men  that  were  murderers  ?*' 

Joseph,  de  BelL  L  ii.  e.  13.  sect.  5.  "  But 
the  Bgyptian  false  prophet  brought  a  yet  hea- 
vier disaster  upon  the  Jews;  for  this  impostor, 
coming  into  the  country,  and  gaixiing  the  re- 
putation of  a  prophet,  gathered  together  thirty 
thousand  men,  who  were  decdved  by  him. 
Having  brought  them  round  out  of  the  wilder, 
ness,  up  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  he  intended 
from  thence  to  make  his  attack  upon  Jeruaa. 
lem ;  but  FeKx,  coming  suddenly  upon  him 
with  the  Boman  sddiers,  prevented  the  attadc 
—A  great  number,  or  (as  it  should  rather  be 
rendered)  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  were 
with  him,  were  dther  slain  or  taken  prisonersb" 

In  thsee  two  passages,  the  designation  of 
this  impostor,  an  ^  Bgyptian,**  without  the 
proper  name ;  **  the  wilderness  ;**  his  escape^ 
though  his  foHowers  were  destroyed ;  the  time 
of  the  transaction,  in  the  preddentship  of  Felix, 
which  could  not  be  any  long  thne  before  the 
words  in  Lnke  are  supposed  to  have  been  spok- 
en; aredreumetancesofdoseoonreroondmcy. 
There  is  one,  and  onlv  one,  point  of  disagree- 
ment, and  that  is,  in  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers, which  in  the  Acts  are  called  four  thousand, 
and  by  Josephus  thirty  thousand :  but,  beside 
that  the  names  of  numbers,  more  than  any 
other  words,  are  liable  to  the  errors  of  tran- 
seribers,  we  are  in  the  present  instance  under 
the  less  concern  to  reconcile  the  evangelist  with 
Josephus,  as  Josephus  is  not,  in  this  point,  con- 
sistent with  himself.  For  whereas,  in  the  pas- 
sage here  quoted,  he  calls  the  number  thirty 
thousand,  and  tells  us  that  the  greatest  part,  or 
agreat  number  (according  as  his  words  are  ren- 
dered) of  those  that  were  with  him,  were  de- 
stroyed; in  his  Antiquities,  he  represents  four 
hnndred  to  have  been  killed  upon  this  occasion, 
and  two  hundred  taken  prisoners:*  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  '*  greatest  part,**  nor  ^  a 
great  part,*'  nor  ^  a  great  nnmbor,**  out  of 
thirty  thousand.    It  is  probable  also^  that 

«  Lib.  2a  c.  7  Mct  flL 
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I4yrfai  and  Jotephua  qpoke  of  tbe  oqieditloii 
in  it!  different  itaM :  Lytiai,  of  thoie  who 
followed  the  Egyptian  out  of  JeninJem  ;  Jo- 
■ephus,  of  «U  who  were  eoUeoted  about  him 
afterwards,  from  different  quarten. 

XLI.  (liardner^sJewiahandHeaihenTet. 
timonieB,voLiiLp.2].)ActBzviL82.  ^'Tben 
Paul  itood  in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill,  and  said, 
Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  th»t  in  all  thingi 
ye  are  too  sapentitions ;  for,  as  I  passed  by 
and  beheld  your  devodons,  /  found  an  aUait 
wUh ihi$ in$<fripiion,  TO  THS  UNKNOWN 
GOD.  Whimi  therefore  ye  jgnoraotly  vor* 
ship,  him  dedare  I  unto  yoQ«*' 

Dioffengi  LaerHiui^  who  wrote  about  the 
year  210,  in  his  history  of  Epimenides,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years  befiwe  Christ,  rektes  of  him  the  fol- 
lowing story  I  that,  bdng  invited  to  Athens 
for  the  purpose,  he  delivered  the  dty  from  a 
pestflenoe  in  this  manner  i-*-^  Taking  several 
sheep,  some  black,  others  white,  he  had  them 
up  to  the  Areopagus,  and  thm  let  them  go 
whexe  they  would,  azid  gave  oiders  to  those 
who  followed  them,  wherever  any  of  them 
should  lie  down,  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  god  to 
whomitbek>nged;  and  so  the  plague  ceaaedN 
Hence,**  says  thehistorian,  '*  ithas  oometo  pass, 
that  to  thia  pnaeni  time  Moy  haf&uM  m  ih» 
bvrfmght  ^AtAthemans  AXoyTMOVS  attain  : 
a.  memorial  of  the  expiation  then  made."* 
These  altars,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  called 
ONonyiNotif,  because  there  wasnot  the  name  of 
any  particular  deity  inscribed  upon  them. 

Pmt9ftma9,  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the 
second  eentuJry,  in  his  deseriptiou  of  Athens* 
having  m^utiOHed  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
adds,  '*  ^tid  nigh  tinto  it  if  a»  altar  afun^ 
known  gods  ^^-^  And  inanother  place,  he  speaks 
**  of  aUoTM  of  CM*  oaUod  unknown-^'t 

Philoatratw^  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  records  it  asanohiervation 
of  ApoUonhis  Tyanssus,  *^  That  it  was  wise  to 
speak  well  of  all  the  gods,  otpeeialfy  at  Athens^ 
where  aUara  ^fwiknewndemone  %eereereeted.**% 

Th»  fivihor  nf  the  diakgue  Philopairii^  by 
many  supposed  to  have  been  Lucian,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  170,  by  others  some 
anonymous  Heathen  writer  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, makes  Critlas  swear  ^  the  unknown  god 
qf  Athene  ;  and,  near  the  end  ef  the  dialogue, 
has  these  words,  ^  But  let  us  find  out  lAe  wi* 
knowngoflat  Athenif  and,  suretdung  our  bands 
to  heaven,  offer  to  him  our  praises  Mhd  thanks- 
givings."!! 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  a  very  impoftant 
coincidence.  J.t  appears  beyond  controversy, 
that  altars  with  this  inscription  were  existing 
at  Athens,  at  the  time  when  Saint  Paul  is  al- 
l^gsd  to  have  been  there.  It  seems  also  (which 
is  very  worthy  of  observation,)  that  this  in- 
scription was  p€0ii|iar  to  the  Athenianf.  Tliere 

*  Tn  Epfmcnide,  I.  ^  uepn.  UO.  t  Tmu.  L  t.  p.  41IL 
t  Pfciw.  1. 1,  p.  1  S  Fhllot.  Apoa  IVan.  I.  irt,  c.  3l 
il  Lucijui.  iQ  PhUop.  torn.  H  Grar.  p.  797.  *») 


is  no  etridenea  that  Awe  Win  aMtt«  J 
^*  to  Uie  unknown  god**  in  any  other  eovntry. 
Supposing  the  history  of  Saint  Paul  to  hmwm 
been  a  fshle,  how  is  it  poasaUe  that  audi  a 
writer  as  the  author  of  the  Aoto  of  the  Apos- 
tles was,  should  hit  upon  a  cmnmstanoe  ao 
extraordinary,  and  introduO^  it  by  i 
so  auitaUe  to  Saint  Paal's  office  and 
terP 


The  examples  here  eoOeelad  wiS  be  i 
dent,  I  hope,  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  wzitenof 
the  Christian  history  knew  soBoethi^g  ef  what 
they  were  writing  about.  The  aignmei  is 
also  strengthened  by  the  following  '^^''-^'irm- 
tions: 

I.  That  these  agveoDoenta  appear,  not  esily 
in  arddesof  pi^dic  history,  bat  sometisaeB,  In 
minute,  recondite,  and  TOry  peculiar  droan« 
stances,  in  whidi,  of  aD  others,  a  fotger  ia 
most  likdy  to  have  been  found  tripfdng. 

II.  That  the  destmctkm  of  Jerusalem,  whidi 
took  phu»  forty  years  after  the  oeaamenflemeBa 
of  the  Christian  institution,  produoad  sodi  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  te 
condition  of  the  Jews,  that  a  writer  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  drcumstanosa  of  the 
nation  before  that  event,  would  find  it  diffieah. 
to  avoid  mistdus;  in  etadeavonring  to  giwde- 
tailed  accounts  of  transactions  ooanectsd  witi^ 
those  circumstano8s,forasmud&  as  he  eoidd  no 
longer  have  a  living  eramplar  to  copy  frsBu 

IIL  That  there  appeam,  in  the  writns  of 
the  Mew  Testament,  a  knowledge  of  the  affiiln 
of  those  times,  which  we  do  not  find  inaothers 
of  Uter  ages.  In  particular,  ^  many  of  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  second  and  tlnidcsD- 
turies,  and  of  the  following  ages,  had  false  no- 
tions concerning  the  state  of  Judea,  betweitt 
the  nativity  of  Jesus  and  the  destroctioa  of 
JerusalenL'**  Therefore  theg  could  mit  haia 
composed  our  histories. 

Amidst  so  many  conformities,  We  are  not  to 
wonder  that  we  meet  with  seme  difficulties. 
The  prindpd  of  these  I  will  put  doWn,  toge- 
ther with  the -solutions  which  they  hnv«  r^ 
cdved.  But  in  doing  this,  I  must  be  oontsnt- 
ed  with  a  brevity  better  suited  to  the  limits  of 
my  volume  than  to  the  nature  of  aeontrover- 
sial  argument.  For  the  historica]  prooifo  of  my 
assertions,  and  for  the  Oredt  critidsms  upon 
whiqh  some  of  them  are  founded,  I  refer  the- 
reader  to  the  second  volume  of  the  first  part  of 
Dr.  Ijaisdner*s  large  woric 

I.  The  taxing  during  which  Jesus  waa  boni, 
was '  ^'  first  made,**  as  we  read,  acccrding  to 
our  translation,  in  Saint  Luke,  ^*  whilst  Cyre- 
nius  was  governor  of  Syria.***!-  Now  it  tunis 
out  that  Cyxenius  was  not  governor  of  Syria 
until  twdve,  or,  at  the  soonest,  ten  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ;  and  that  a  taxing,  ee^ 
jTOs,  or  assessment,  wasmadein  Judea,  in  the 


•  liWndncr,  paxt  I  voL  il  p.  9B0 
i  Chap.  u.  ver.  V. 
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brongkt  agaiiift  tiie  •vaqgdift  it, 
tkafeylaieiidiiigtoveferto  this  tudiig,  Ke  has 
wiiqikf  fwi  the  dala  of  it  by  an  «rfor  of  ten  or 
twdvo  yoan* 

The  ontwer  to  tlw  aooawtioa  ii  found  in 
Ilk  using  the  word  **  first :"— .*'  And  this  tax- 
log  was  /rW  made  t'*  for,  aooocding  to  the 
laistako  imputed  to  the  evangelist,  this  word 
eonld  haTe  no  signitieation  whatever ;  itoonU 
haTo  had  no  place  in  his  narrative  {  becanse, 
let  it  rdato  to  what  it  will,  taxing,  oensos, 
onrohnent,  or  assoMment,  it  imports  that  the 
writer  had  mora  than  one  of  those  in  contem- 
plation. It  acquits  him  therefore  of  the  charge: 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  snpposition  of  his 
knowing  only  of  the  t*^">g  in  the  beginniiig 
of  Cyi«niQs*s  govwnment.  And  if  the  evsn* 
gelist  knew  (which  this  word  proves  that  he 
did)  of  soBoe  other  taodng  beride  that,  it  is  too 
i^nioh,  for  the  sake  of  convicting  him  of  a  mis- 
take, to  lay  it  down  as  certain  that  he  intend- 
ed to  refer  to  tM* 

The  sentence  in  Saint  Lake  may  be  con- 
■tmed  thns;  ^*  This  was  the  first  asssssmentf  or 
eniofanent)  cf  Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syria  ;*'* 
the  words  **  gcKrsmor  aS  Syria**  being  used 
alter  the  name  cf  Cyrenius  as  his  addition  or 
And  this  titte  belonging  to  him  at  the 
of  writing  the  account,  was  natnraUy 
enough  subjoined  to' his  name,  though  aequirr 
ed  after  the  transaction  which  the  account  do- 
•eribes.  A  modem  writer  who  was  not  very 
exact  In  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in  re- 
lating the  a£|dr8  of  the  East  Indies,  might 
eaafly  say,  that  such  a  thing  was  done  by 
Gooirnor  Hastings;  though,  in  truth,  the 
thing  had  been  done  byhim  before  his  advance- 
ment to  the  station  from  which  he  received 
the  name  of  governor.  And  this,  as  we  con- 
tend, is  precisely  the  inaccuracy  which  has  pro- 
duced the  difficulty  in  Saint  Luke. 

At  any  rate,  it  appears  from  the  form  of  the 
expression,  that  he  had  two  taxings  or  enrol- 
ments in  contemplation.  And  if  Cyrenius  had 
been  lent  upon  this  business  into  Judea,  bfr> 
fore  he  became  governor  of  Syria  (against 
which  supposition  there  is  no  proof,  but  rather 
external  evidence  of  an  enrolment  going  on 
about  this  time  under  some  person  or  other,)*!- 
then  the  census  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to 
have  been  made  by  ^im  in  the  beginning  of 

a  If  tbe  word  whkhw?  render  <«fint.**  be  rendered 
•  befcis.'' which  k  hM  bMo  itoonglyoootended  that  the 
Greek  JdtomallowioL  the  whole  ^Bculty  vukheg  :  te 
ttienthe  paange  would  be,-^'*  Now  thia  taxinc  wu  medo 
beftire  Cyrenlue  wet  gomnor  of  ^nrls :"  whldi  corres- 
ponds with  the  chronology.  &tt  I  ntnerchooMtoar. 
that,  however  the  word  **  flnt**  be  rendered,  to 

Eit  a  meaning  at  aU,  It  milltatd  with  the  ol^ectlon. 
Ida  I  think  there  can  bo 


or  might 


f  Joeepbua  (Antiq.  xviL  c.  ft  Met.  9.)  ha^  thU  remark. 
abU  pawage :  ■'  Vthea  therefore  the  whole  Jewish  na. 
tfontookanoathtohefUtfaAiIto  Casar,  and  the  hiter. 
oUoT  the  king."  nils  trainactlon  corre^wodi  in  the 
cooneofthehlstory  wilhthetimeofChrlst'sblrth.  >Vhat 
la  called  a  census,  and  which  we  render  taxing,  was  de- 
iTfsrtaig  upon  oath  an  aoooant  of  their  praperty.  This 
might  be  aooompanlod  with  an  oath  of; 
be  mistaken  by  Jaeephus  for  it 


his  goveriunent,  would  fcrm  a  leooDd,  m  aa 
to  ooeaskm  the  other  to  be  oaUed  they^ 

IL  Another  chronological  objection  arisea 
upon  a  date  assigned  in  the  beginning  of  the, 
third  chapter  of  Mnt  Luke.*  ^'  Now  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Casar, 
—Jesus  btganio  bt  oteuflMHiy  years  of  age  :*' 
for,  snpposing  Jesus  to  have  been  bom,  as  Saint 
Matthew  and  Saint  Luke  also  himsdf,  relate^ 
in  th^  time  cf  Herod,  he  must,  aooording  to 
the  dates  givenin  Josephusand  by  the  Roman 
historians,  have  been  at  least  thirty-one  yeara 
of  age  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberiua,  If 
he  was  bom,  as  Saint  Matthew^s  narrative  in* 
tlmateSyOne  or  two  years  before  Herod*s  deadly 
he  would  have  been  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
years  old  at  that  time. 

This  is  the  difiiculty ;  the  solution  turns  np* 
on  an  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
Oreek.  Saint  Luke*s  words  in  the  original 
are  allowed,  by  the  general  opinion  of  leuned 
men,  to  signify,  not  ^  that  Jesus  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age,"  but  ^*  that  he  waa 
about  thir^  years  of  age  when  he  began  hit 
ministry.**  This  construction  being  admitted* 
the  adverb  *^  about**  gives  us  all  ^  latitude 
we  want,  and  more  especially  when  i^iplied* 
as  it  is  in  the  present  instance,  to  a  decimal 
number ;  for  sudi  numbers,  even  without  this' 
qualifying  addition,  are  often  used  in  a  laxev 
sense  tlum  is  here  contended  for.f 

III.  Acts  V.  36.  *^  For  before  these  days 
rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to  be  some* 
body ;  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four 
huiBdred,  joined  themselves :  who  was  shun  1 
and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scatter* 
ed  and  brought  to  nought.** 

Joeephus  has  preserved  the  account  of  an 
impostor  of  the  name  of  Theudas,  who  created 
some  disturbances,  and  was  slain ;  but  accorw 
ding  to  the  date  assigned  to  this  man's  appear* 
ance,  (in  which,  however,  it  is  yery  possible 
that  Josephus  may  have  been  mists]u»i,)$  it 
must  have  been,  at  the  least,  seven  years  after 
Gamaliel's  speech,  of  whidi  this  text  is  apart, 
was  delivered.  It  has  been  replied  to  the  ob^ 
jection,§  that  there  might  be  two  impostors  of 
this  name  t  and  it  has  been  observed,  in  or- 
der to  give  a  general  probability  to  the  solu- 
tion, tl^t  the  same  thing  appears  to  have  hap* 
pened  in  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  It 
is  proved  from  Josephus,  that  there  were  not 
fewer  than  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Simon 
within  forty  years,  and  not  fewer  than  three 


^k  Ijurdner,  part  L  vol  IL  p  78SL 
^livy,speairlng  of  thepeaBewhiahthecoadiietof  Ro- 
muhis  had  procured  to  the  state,  during  the  tsAole  reign 
of  his  successor,  (Numa,)  has  these  words  Tih-**  Ab  iOo 
enim  proflictis  Tiittwi  dads  tantura  Tahdt,  uL  In  qtiadra- 
gfailadetaideannosytutam  paoem  haberet  i**  yet  after- 
wanb  hi  the  same  tduqvtcr,  **  Romnhis,**  he  says,  "sepi. 
tem  et  triglnta  regnavlt  auios.  Numa  tree  ct  qoadm. 
glBta.** 

}  Mkshadb's  Intvoduotkm  to  the  New  TestemsnlL 
(Manh%  translation,)  mL  1.  p.  ftL 

I  Lardner,  part  L  vol  U.  p^  OL 
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of  the  name  of  Jq^  wKMn  ten  Tenra,  wk» 
were  all  leaden  of  iniufrectioiit ;  and  it  is  Ifkoi. 
wias  recorded  hy  this  historian,  Aat  upon  ihe 
dOith  of  Herod  the  Great,  (whkii  agrees  very 
wen  with  the  time  of  the  eoinmotion  referred 
to  by  GamaUeJ,  and  with  his  manner  of  stat^ 
ing  that  time,  ^  before  these  days,**)  there 
were  innumerable  disturbances  in  J'ndcft.* 
Ardibishop  Usher  was  of  opinion,  that  one  of 
the  three  Jndases  above-mentioned  was  Ga- 
maliel's Theadas  rf  (uid  that  with  a  lees  varia- 
tion of  the  name  than  we  actually  find  in  the 
C^Mpds,  where  one  of  the  twdve  apoetles  is  call. 
ed,  bv  Luke,  Judas ;  and  by  Marie,  Thad- 
deixs.7  Origen,  however  he  came  at  his  in- 
formation, appears  to  have  bdieved  that  there 
mas  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Theudas  be-^ 
Are  the  nativity  of  Christ  § 

IV.  Matt.  sdiL  34.  '^Wherefore,  behold, 
i  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and 
•oribes ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  cru< 
dfy ;  and  lome  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in 
your  synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from  <^ty 
tocity  I  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  riflht- 
«ous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  l£>od 
«f  righteous  Abel,  unto  the  Uood  of  ZatAarku^ 
^m^BaraMu,ti^omf/9  dew  between  (he  iem^ 
fie  and  Os  €Jior,*' 

There  is  a  Zaftharias,  whose  deaA  is  related 
in  te  second  book  of  Chronicles,||  in  a  man* 
ner  which  perfecdy  supports  our  Saviour's  al- 
Ittdon.  But  this  Zadiarias  was  the  son  of 
Jehohdd. 

There  is  also  Zacharias  the  prophet ;  who 
was  Aesonof  Barachild^  and  is  so  described 
In  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy,  but  of 
whose  death  we  have  no  acocount. 

I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  first  Zadia- 
rias  was  1^  person  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour 
and  thatthenameof  the  fiitfaer  has  been  since 
added,  or  changed,  by  some  one,  who  took  it 
from  the  title  of  the  prophecy,  whidi  happened 
to  be  better  known  to  him  than  the  history  in 
Ihe  Chronides. 

'  There  is  likewise  a  Zacharias,  the  son  of 
Bamch,  related  by  Josephus  to  have  been  slain 
In  the  temple  a  few  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  insinuated, 
that  the  words  put  into  our  Saviour^s  month 
eentain  a  reference  to  Ais  transaction,  and 
were  composed  by  some  writer,  wlio  either 
confounded  the  time  of  the  transaction  with 
our  Sariour's  age,  or  inadvertently  overlooked 
the  anachronism. 

•  Aalli|.Lxvl.e.lftMot4.         f  AjaatJe,^*itt 
|JUikev4.1&  iaikUi.ia 

I  Oris.  coBt  CriflL  p.  4^ 

II  «  An4  tbe  a^lck  of  God  coMoiMO  Zecbariah,  tbc 
joo  of  MM^Mbi  the  priMt,  which  tfood  above  tbepwobe, 
snd  wid  iiato  liiem.  Thus  aaith  Goi^  Vfhf  txwmmm 
j«  the  cenmndsBeitfa  of  the  Lord,  (hst  ye  cupqt  pros, 
per?  Bccauw  yc  have  fimaken  the  LonL  be  hath  e)M 
teSTii^*^  And  liacT  cowviMd  agakrt  hiai.  «ful 
$ttmed  Urn  wUk  tttma^  tkemSmtamdmmti^thMm, 
mike  comrtqf  ike  komm  qf  tkt  lard.**   »Cbvm.l[^. 


New  suppose  it  to  hiiva  beta  ta ;  1 
these  words  to  have  hma  eoggsstei  ly  tka 
transaction  related  in  Josephus,  sad  to  Im 
been  fiJsdy  aseribed  to  Christ ;  aad  otaem 
what  extraordinary  ooinddenoes  (seeidentaOjr, 
an  in  that  ease  it  must  have  beea)  aktend  if 
foMer*a  mistake. 

First,  that  we  have  a  Zacharias  mtlie  Km! 
of  Ghronidea,  whose  death,  and  the  msaaer 
of  it,  offin«sponds  with  Ae  alhirion. 

Secondly,  that  although  the  name  of  lidi 
person's  fhther  be  erroneously  put  down  in  the 
Gospd,  yet  we  have  a  way  of  acceonlnig  for 
the  error  by  showing  another  Zaehariaiia  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  much  better  knomi  thsa 
the  former,  whose  patronymic  was  actaslythBt 
which  appears  in  the  text. 

Every  one  who  thinks  upon  dte  sabjeot,  wiS 
find  these  to  be  rircnmstanees  whiih  could 
not  have  met  together  in  a  ndstake,  which  did 
not  proceed  from  the  dreumstanoes  diensdvea 

I  have  noticed,  I  think,  all  the  difficiiltm 
of  this  kind.  They  are  few :  some  of  them 
admit  of  a  clear,  ol»ers  of  a  probable  mhilion. 
The  reader  will  compare  them  with  the  am. 
ber^  the  variety,  the  doaeness,  aad  ^  wtii- 
faetoriftess,  of  th«  instances  which  are  to  ks 
set  against  them  ;  and  he  will  remeodwrthe 
scantiness,  in  many  cases,  of  our  intcKigeBae, 
and  that  diffleulties  ahrsya  attend  imferfNt 
infocoMitiflD* 


CHAPTER  TIL 

UndetSgned  Cmeicidencee. 

Bet  WEEK  the  letters  which  bear  theosmi 
of  Saint  Paul  in  our  ooUectioo,  and  hii  history 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apootlea,  tliere  exist  nuuiy 
notes  of  correspondency.  The  simple  pemnl 
of  the  writings  is  sufiident  to  prove  ^  ao- 
ther  the  historv  was  taken  from  the  letten, 
nor  the  letters  nxnn  the  history.  And  the  as^ 
deeiffnedfiest  of  the  agreemento  (whidi  undo« 
si^edness  is  gathered  from  thdr  latency,  thdr 
minuteness,  their  obliquity,  the  suitiJJeDen 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  coocist,  to 
die  places  in  which  those  drcumstanoesoocuc^ 
and  the  drcuitous  references  by  which  they 
are  traced  out)  demonstrates  that  they  hsve 
not  heei^  prodyced  by  mjQditatipa»  or  ij  aP7 
fraudulent  OQQiriraace.  BtttooinddeBcei,fr0> 
which  theee  causes  are  eocohided,  and  wh^ 
are  tooclpae  and  numerous  to  be  aocoontedfia 
by  aocideotal  oonsurranoes  of  fiction,  most  ae* 
cessarilyhave  tru^th  for  their  fbundation. 

This  argument  appeared  to  my  moid  of  it 
much  value  (esped^y  for  its  aaaasQi'^  no- 
thing beside  the  existsa^  of  the  books,)  thpl 
I  have  pursued  it  through  Saint  Paul's  thir- 
teen  epistles,  ib  a  work  publisbed  by  me  iotf 
years  ago^  under  the  title  of  Uons  Faulis*  1 
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am  semltAB  liotr  feebly  any  argument  whfdi 
depends  upon  an  induction  of  particolan,  is 
represented  without  examples.  On  which  ac- 
count, 1  wished  to  have  ahrhfeed  my  own  vo- 
lume, in  the  manner  iu  which  I  have  treated 
Dr.  Lardner*8  in  the  preceding^  chapter.  But, 
upon  making  the  attempt,  I  did  not  find  it  in 
my  power  to  render  the  articles  intelUgihle  hy 
fewer  words  than  I  have  there  used.  I  must 
be  content,  therefore,  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself.  And  I  would  particularly  invite 
Ids  attention  to  the  observations  which  are 
made  in  it  upon  the  first  three  episth^. 
persuade  myself  that  he  will  find  ^e  proofs, 
both  of  agreement,  and  undesignednesSy  sup- 
plied  hy  these  epistles,  sufSdent  to  support  the 
conclusion  which  is  there  maintained,  in  feu 
▼our  both  of  the  genuineness  of  the  writings, 
and  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

It  remains  only,  in  this  place,  to  point  oat 
bow  the  argument  d«(xr«  iqwn  th^  genera!  ques- 
tion of  the  Christian  history. 

First,  Saint  Paul  in  these  letters  aiEnns,  in 
nne<iuIvocal  terms,  his  own  performance  of  mi- 
racles, and,  what  ought  particulariy  to  be  re- 
membered, "  That  nUraciet  were  Ae  $lffru  ttf" 
an  ApotUe,***  If  this  testimony  come  from 
St.  Paulas  own  hand,  it  is  inva^iiabje.  And 
that  it  does  so,  the  argument  before  us  fixes  Iq 
mj  mind  a  firm  assurance. 

Secondly,  it  shows  that  the  series  of  action, 
ngpiesented  in  the  cnpistles  of  Saint  Paul,  was 
x«al ;  which  alone  lays  a  foundation  for  the 
proposition  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  first 
|MUt  of  our  present  work,  vur.  that  the  original 
witnesses  ofthe  Christian  history  devoted  them- 
•elves  to  lives  of  toil,  suflSering,  and  danger,  in 
consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  oif  that 
Idstory,  and  for  the  sake  of  communicating  the 
knowledge,  of  it  to  others. 

Tliir^,  It  proves  that  Lttke,  or  whoever 
was  the  author  ofthe  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (for 
the  argument  does  not  depend  upon  the  name 
of  the  author,  though  I  know  no  reasoji  for 
qaestioning  it,)  was  well  acquainted  with  Saint 
PaiiTs  history;  and  that  he  probably  was,  what 
be  professes  himself  to  be,  a  companion  of  Saint 
Paul's  travels ;  which,  if  true,  estahlishes,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  credit  even  of  his 
Gospel,  because  it  shows,  that  the  writer,  from 
bis  time,  situation,  and  connections,  possessed 
opportunities  of  informing  himself  truly  con- 
cendng  the  transactions  which  he  relates.  I 
have  little  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  Gospel 
of  Satnt  Luke  what  U  proved  concerning  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  considering  them  as  two 
jparts  of  the  same  history ;  for,  though  there 
wee  instances  otseeond  parts  being  forgeries,  I 
know  none  where  the  second  part  is  genulzie, 
and  the  first  not  so. 

I  wiS  only  observe,  as  a  sequel  of  the  argn- 
nent^  though  not  noticed  in  my  work,  the  re- 
markable similitude  between  the  style  of  Saint 

•  Bom.  XV.  18^  19.    2  Cor.  xU.  U. 


Johik>to  Gospel,  and  of  flaimt  Jefcaf  ■  BpMa 
The  styleofSanit  John's  is  not  at  aU  the  styia 
of  Saint  PanPs  Epistles,  though  both  are  vwy 
singular ;  nor  is  it  the  style  of  Saint  James's 
or  of  Saint  Peter>  Epistles :  but  it  bears  an- 
sembUmoe  to  the  style  of  the  Gospel  inscribed 
with  Saint  John's  name,  so  far  as  that  reiem- 
Uanoe  can  be  esjpected  to  appear  which  is  not 
in  simple  narrative,  somu^  as  in  reflections^ 
and  in  the  representation  of  discourses.  Writ« 
ings  so  circumstanced,  prove  themsc^es,  and 
one  another,  to  be  genuine.  This  coR«qKm- 
dency  is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  epistle  itself 
assents,  in  St.  John's  manner  indeed,  but  fai 
terms  snffidently  explicit,  the  writer's  personal 
knowledge  of  Chnst's  history :  ^  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  wa 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled; 
ofthe  word  of  H£b;  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you."*  Who 
would  not  desire,-.-who  perceives  not  the  va. 
lue  of  an  account,  delivered  by  a  writer  so  well 
informed  as  this  ? 


.  CHAPTSR  TIIE 

Cfih$  Huiory  Pf^  nmwneHkm, 

The  hiytory  of  the  resorrection  of  Chriit  ii 
a  part  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity  i  bat  I 
do  not  know,  whether  the  proper  strength  of 
this  passage  of  the  Christian  history,  or  where- 
in  its  peoiliar  value,  as  a  head  of  evidence^ 
consists,  be  generally  understood.  It  is  not 
that,  as  a  miracle,  the  resurrection  ought  te 
be  accounted  a  more  decisive  proof  of  supers^ 
tural  agency  than  other  mindes  are ;  it  is  not 
that,  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospds,  it  is  better  at- 
tested  dian  some  others ;  it  is  not,  for  either 
of  these  reasons,  that  more  wdght  bekmgs  to 
it  than  to  other  mirades,  but  for  the  following, 
viM.  That  it  is  ccmpl^tdy  certain  that  the  apos. 
ties  of  Christ,  and  the  first  teachers  of  Christ 
tianity,  asserted  the  fiwt.  And  this  would 
have  been  certain,  if  the  four  €K)spels  had  been 
lost,  or  never  written.  Every  piece  of  Scrip- 
tore  recognises  the  resurrection.  Every  epis- 
tle of  everv  apostle,  every  author  contempo- 
rary with  tne  aposdes,  of  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  the  apostles,  every  writing  from 
that  age  to  the  present,  genuine  or  spurious, 
OB  the  side  of  Christianity  or  against  it,  con- 
cur in  representing  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
as  an  article  of  his  history,  received  without 
doubt  or  disagreement  by  aH  who  called  them- 
sdves  Christians,  as  alleged  from  the  begin- 
ning by  the  propagators  (^  the  institution,  and 
allied  as  the  centre  of  their  testimony.  No- 
dung,  I  ^iprehend,  which  a  man  does  not 
himM^*  we  or  hear,  can  be  more  cerUCin  to  him 
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thaaAlipaInt  I  do  not  mcuiy  thanothiog 
can  bo^raoro  oaruln,  Uion  thol  Chriit  roae 
Irom  tba  dood  i  but  that  noddng  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  hit  ^oitlci,  and  the  fint 
teachgw  of  Christianity,  gave  out  that  he  did 
aOi  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospd  narra- 
tive, a  question  may  be  made,  whether  the 
jthings  related  of  Christ  be  the  very  things 
jvhidi  the  apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the 
religion  delivered  oonceming  him  ^  And  this 
question  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  evi- 
dence we  possess  of  the  genuineness,  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  of  the  antiquity,  credit,  and  re- 
ception of  the  books.  On  the  subj^  of  the 
nsurrection,  no  such  discussion  is  necessary, 
beoanse  no  such  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The 
only  points  which  can  enter  into  our  oonsid^ 
ration  are,  whether  die  apostles  knowini^y 
published  a  falsehood,  or  whether  they  were 
themselves  deceived  (  whether  either  of  these 
suppositions  be  possible  The  first,  I  think, 
is  pretty  generally  given  up.  The  nature  of 
the  undeitaking,  and  of  the  men ;  the  extreme 
unlikelihood  that  such  men  should  engage  in 
■uch  a  measure  as  a  9ohem§  ;  their  personal 
toils,  and  dangers,  and  suifiering8,ln  the  cause; 
their  appropriation  of  their  whole  tkjk  to  the 
object ;  the  ^ram  and  8eemiiu(ly  unaAwted 
seal  and  earnestness  with  which  they  profiMs 
their  sincerity  {  exempt  thoir  memory  from 
the  suspicion  of  imposture.  The  solution  more 
deserving  of  notice,  is  that  which  would  re- 
solve t^  conduct  of  tho  apostles  into  snObu- 
tiatm  s  which  would  dass  the  evidence  of 
Christ's  resurrection  with  the  numerous  sto- 
ries that  are  extant  of  the  i^iparitions  of  dead 
men.  There  are  circumstances  in  the  narra- 
^ve,  as  it  is  preserved  in  our  histories,  which 
.destroy  this  comparison  entirely.  It  was  not 
one  person,  but  many,  who  saw  him ;  they 
saw  him  not  only  separately  but  together,  not 
only  by  nig^t  but  by  day^  not  at  a  distance 
.but  near,  not  onoe  but  sevml  times  ;  they  not 
onlv  saw  him,  but  touched  him,  convened 
with  him,  ate  with  him,  examined  his  person 
to  satisfy  their  doubts.  These  particulars  are 
dednve :  but  they  stand,  I  do  admit,  upon  the 
credit  of  ou<  reoords.  I  would  answer,  there- 
fore,  the  insinuation  of  enthusiasm,  by  a  cir- 
.comstanoe  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  thing ;  and  the  reality  of  which  must  be 
confessed  by  all  who  allow,  what  I  believe  is 
not  denied,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
whether  true  or  £slse,  was  asserted  by  his  dis- 
€ijieB  from  the  b^gixming ;  and  that  drcum- 
stanoe  is,  the  non-produc5on  of  the  dead  body. 
It  is  related  in  the  history,  what  indeed  the 
story  of  the  resurrection  necessarily  implies, 
that  the  corpse  was  missing  out  of  thf  sepul- 
chre X  it  is  related  also  in  the  history,  that 
the  Jews  reported  that  the  followers  of  Christ 
had  stolen  it  away.*  And  this  account,  though 

•  •■  And  thia  uyfaig/*  Ssint  Uatthew  writes.  •<  U  coin. 
UTifl.  IS,)   Xbe  evngelM  nsybs  tbw«ht food  aX 


loaded  with  gieat  impcbboUHtlat,  mb  m  the 
situatkm  of  the  disdples,  their  fears  for  their 
own  srfety  at  the  time,  the  unlikelihood  of 
their  lapecting  to  succeed,  the  dilBcolty  of  a^ 
tual  success,*  and  the  inevitabb  oaoseiincnoo 
of  detection  and  failure,  was,  neverthdeas,  the 
most  credible  account  that  could  be  given  of 
the  matter.  But  it  urooeeds  cmtirdy  upon  tbe 
suppoeitioo  of  frauo,  as  all  the  old  objectiooa 
did.  What  account  can  be  given  of  the  te%, 
upon  the  supposition  of  enUmsban  ?  It  is 
impossible  our  Lord's  followers  could  believe 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  if  his  corpae 
was  lying  before  them.  No  enUrasiaam  ever 
reached  to  sudi  a  pitch  of  pxtravi^pmcyas  thatt 
a  spirit  may  be  an  illusion;  a  body  is  a  real 
thing,  an  object  of  sense,  in  which  there  can 
be  no  mistake.  All  accounts  of  spectres  leave 
the  body  in  the  grave.  And,  althoogli  the  body 
of  Christ  might  be  removed  hyfrmid^  and  for 
the  purposes  of  fraud,  yet  without  any  sudi 
intention,  and  by  sincere  but  deluded  men 
(which  is  the  representation  of  the  ^poatnlic 
character  we  are  noir  examining,)  no  such  at- 
tempt could  bo  made  The  presence  and  the 
absence  of  the  dead  body,  are  alike  inoonaia. 
tent  with  the  hypothesis  of  enth^isiasiii ;  for,  if 
present,  it  must  have  cured  their  enthusiaim 
at  once;  if  absent,  fraud*  not  enthnaiaBni,mnst 
have  carried  it  away. 

But  ftirther,  |f  wc  admit,  upon  the  concnr- 
rent  tfvtimony  of  all  the  histcHries,  so  much  of 
the  aooonnt  as  states  that  the  reUgion  of  Jo- 
ans was  set  up  at  Jerusslem,  and  set  up  with 
asserting,  in  the  very  place  in  which  he  had 
been  buried,  and  a  few  days  after  he  had 
been  buried,  hia  resurrection  out  of  the  gravei, 
it  is  evident  that,  if  his  body  could  liave  been 
found,  the  Jews  would  have  produced  it,  aa 
the  shortest  and  oompletest  answer  possible  to 
the  whole  siory.  .  The  attempt  of  the  apoatlsa 
could  not  have  survived  this  refutation  a  mo- 
ment. If  we  t^  admit,  upon  the  authority 
of  Saint  Matthew,  that  the  Jews  were  adver- 
tised  of  the  expectation  of  Christ's  followers, 
and  that  they  had  taken  due  precaution  in  con- 
sequence of  this  notice,  and  that  ^e  body  was 
in  marked  and  public  custody,  the  observataon 
receives  more  force  stiU.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing their  precaution,  and  although  thus  prsr 
ps?ed  and  forewarned ;  when  the  story  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  came  forth,  as  it  imme- 
diately did;  when  it  was  pubUdy  aas^ed  by 


tbortty  M  to  this  point,  ercn  bj  Ifaoie  «1m>  do  DoC  adnai 
duttbo 


hitevidenoein 
dent  to 


^Bt:  and  tiiU point  Itai 

ent  to  prore  that  tho  body  fraa  miaiing. 

It  baalieen  rlghtlj,  1  think,  otwerred  by  Dr.  Tbwn. 
ihond,  (Dls.  upon  the  ftet.  p.  ItB,)  that  Uie  atory  of  the 
«uard«  carriecl  eoUualop  vpon  the  fhoe  of  U  &— **  Hit  dift. 
dplM  eame  by  night,  and  KDle  him  a  way,  while  we  alcpC«* 
Men  in  their  clrcuimtanoM  would  not  have  made  Mich 


an  adcnowledgement  a€  their  i 

▼kxu  aamuueet  of  protection  and  impunity. 

•  **  EqieciaUT  at  the  fldi  noon,  the  dty  AiII  of  pco^ 
pie,  many  probably  paMing  the  whole  nldb^as  Jsm  and 
hia  dladplei  had  done,  in  the  open  air,  ttie  aepaldue  ao 
near  the  dty  aa  to  be  now  indosod  within  the  waUk* 
lYiertley  on  the  Keiurr.pi  SI. 
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Mt  iitdiiiei,  and  nuide  t!ie  gnmnd  and  baab 
of  tkeir  prwifhing  in  his  name,  and  ooilecdng 
fe/Aawen  to  bia  rdigion,  tiie  Jews  had  not  the 
body  to  produoe ;  but  wareohUged  to  meet  the 
taaomonf  of  the  apoatilca  hy  an  answer,  not 
containing  indeed  anr  impossiUUty  in  itself, 
hat  abaoiatdy  inconsistent  with  the  sapposi- 
tfam  of  theur  integrity;  that  is,  in  other  woids, 
inoonsistent  with  the  soppoiition  which  wonld 
leselve  their  bondnet  into 


CHAlPTER  IX. 

lur  this  aigament,  the  ftnt  Conaideration  is 
the  fact ;  in  what  degree,  within  wliat  time, 
nnd  to  what  extent,  Christianity  actually  was 


The  aoooonts  of  the  matter,  which  can  be 
coHeeted  from  oiir  books,  are  as  follows  Afsw 
dhyf  after  Christ's  disappearance  out  of  the 
woild,  we  find  an  assembly  of  disoipies  al  Je- 
rasaleoi,  t6  the  nvmber  of  **  about  one  hoo* 
died  and  twenty  ;***  which  handled  and  twen- 
ty were,  probaUy,  a  little  assodaCion  of  behet- 
mn^  met  together,  not  merely  as  belierers  In 
Christ,  bnt  as  perMmally  connected  with  the 
•postka  and  with  one  another.  Whatever 
waa  the  nniiber  of  belleren  then  in  Jerusalem, 
we  hate  no  reason  to  be  aarprised  that  so  onaU 
ft  company  shcold  assemble  t  for  there  is  no 
fffSflf,  that  the  foUowen  of  Christ  were  yet 
temed  inio  aeeslety;  that  the  society  was 
tedooad  into  any  order ;  diat  it  was  at  this 
time  even  nnderstood  that  a  new  leUgion  (in 
the  sense  wUeh  that  term  oonTeys  to  ns)  waa 
to  be  set  op  in  tiie  worid,  or  how  the  profes- 
•eva  «f  that  religiea  were  to  be  distrngiriahed 
iram  the  lesi  of  mankind.  The  death  of  Christ 
kad  left,  we  amy  suppose,  the  generality  of  his 
idiaeiplm  in  great  doubt,  both  as  to  what  they 
»era  to  do^  aiiid  coneeniinl^  what  wns  to  ioL 


la  meetiufp  waa  holden,  as  we  have  aL 
aald,  a  few  days  after  Christie 


Tfaia 
leady 

aien :  for,  ten  days  i^tar  that  event  waa  the 
day  of  FMteoost,  when,  as  our  history  rohttes,f 
vpcn  a  signal  display  cf  IKrine  ageiwy  attend- 
ing the  persona  of  the  apostles,  there  waie  add- 
«dtethe  society  "^abont  threathousand  sools."$ 
But  bare,  it  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken,  that 
these  thiee  theosimd  were  all  converted  by 
thisslni^miraole;  but  rather  that  many,  who 
before  were  believen  in  Christ,  became  new 
prafosMTS  of  Christianity  $  thatistomy,iriien 
they  found  that  a  religion  waa  to  be  establish, 
cd,  a  society  formed  and  set  up  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  governed  by  his  hiws^  avowing  their  be- 
lief in  Us  mission,  united  amongst  themselves, 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by 
visible  distinctions ;  in  pursuance  of  their  for. 

•  Afltii  U^  t  lb.  U.  L  t  lb.  11. IL 


convicti(ta%  and  by  virtue  o/w&at  thi7  had 
heard  and  seen  and  known  of  Christ's  history, 
they  publidy  became  memben  of  it. 

We  read  in  the  fourth  chapter*  of  the  Acts, 
that,  soon  after  this,  ^  thenumber  of  the  men,*' 
i.  e.  the  sodety  openly  prafeesing  their  belief 
in  Christ,  *«  was  about  five  thousand."  89 
that  here  Is  an  increase  of  two  thousand  with-' 
in  a  very  short  time.  And  it  is  probable  that 
there  werO  many,  both  now  and  afteiwards, 
who,  although  they  believed  in  Christ,  did  nor 
think  it  necessary  to  Join  themselves  to  the  so. 
oiety;  or  who  waited  to  see  what  was  likely 
to  become  of  it.  Gamaliel,  whose  advice  to^ 
the  Jewish  council  is  recorded  Acts  v.  34. 1^ 
pears  to  heve  been  of  this  description ;  per. 
haps  Nicodemus,  and  perhaps  also  Joseph  of 
Anmathea.  This  class  of  men,  their  charac- 
ter and  theirrank,  are  likewise  pointed  outby 
Saint  John,  in  the  twelfth  duqiter  of  his  Ooa^ 
pel  t  **  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulen 
alsomany  bdieved  on  him :  but  because  of  the* 
Pharisees,  they  did  not  confiBss  him,  lest  they 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  for  they 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God."  Peiaonssuch  as  these, might  admit 
the  miradestff  Christ,  without  bdnginnnedi. 
atdy  convinced  that  they  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  make  a  pnbUc  profession  of  Christiani- 
S^  at  the  risk  cf  all  that  waa  dear  to  them  la 
e,  and  even  of  iifo  itedHf 

Christianity,however,  proceeded  to  increase 
in  Jerusalem  by  a  progrem  equally  rapid  with 
its  first  sncoem  1  foe,  in  the  neat$' diapter  of 
our  history,  we  read  that  ^^  believen  wtee  the 
more  added  to  the  Lord,  emWrtidst  both  of 
men  and  women."  And  this  enlaigement  of 
the  new  sodety  appeara  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  succeeding  diapte^,  wherein  we  are  toU, 
that,  ^  when  the  number  of  the  disdfles  was 
awrfl^'erf^  there  arose  a  murmuring  of*  the 
Gredans  against  the  Hebrews,  because  thdi 
widows  were  a^^ected  ;"§  and,  afterwards  in 
the  eame  chapter,  it  is  dedaied  expressly, 
that,  ^  the  naasber  of  the  disdples  multiplied 
in  Jemsalem  greatly,  and  that  a  great  oom« 
pany  of  the  prieats  were  obedient  to  the  foith," 

e  VeiMl 

Ittf,^ . 

aiu,  nor  yet  unbeftevew.  .Tbcy  had  »  fliTourable  opi- 
idoB  of  tb6  Ooqid,  Imt  wovldly  ooPildwUom  made  tlMBl 
UDwllUnctooini  tt  Tbenmn  mnf  cbteiamttaaem 
which  incUnod  than  to  think  that  Cbriatlanity  wai  adL 
▼faie  revelation,  but  there  were  many  InoontenlMces 
which  aliendMl  th«  open  ptoAMrioQ  of  It :  and  they  eouli 
not  And  In  ihfiniflup  minigv  fnoiigh  to  bear  tnem  to 
dladblige  tbcfarftienda  and  flanilj.to  rubi  their  fortuneib 
to  loae  their  reputation,  their  Bbcrtr.  and  their  Ulie,  for 
tbeaakeofthenewreUgkaL  Therefore  they  weie  wUk. 
log  to  hope,  that  If  they  endenTourad  to  obterre  the 
great  princtolei  of  morality,  which  Chrlathad  rfpreaent. ' 
edaaOwpdndiel  part,  tfaewan  and mbetance.  of  RiMk 
glon :  if  thcf  thouglit  honourably  of  the  Ooad ;  if  thar 
oflteedno  InJuiy  to  the  Chrictiani ;  If  they  did  themaft 
theiervlaeithat  they  could  a^^itarfonB)  they  were 
wUhnfftohopethatdodwooldaooeptthl^  and  that  He 
would  eKcnae  and  forglTe  the  rert."  JoctbiM  DIa.  on 
*eChrlft.BeL^91.ed.4        ^  , 

I  Asti  V.  li.        r^ini  I..H  K.  God^C*  *• 
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TfaSt  I  call  th*  llfit  period  in  die  prapase- 
tkm  of  Chriitiaiiltjr.  It  oammenoes  wiUi  the 
etoeniion  oC  Christ,  end  extendsy  ae  may  be 
oeUeeted  ftom  incidentAl  notes  of  tune,*  to 
iOmeUungf  more  than  ene  yeer  after  that, 
&reiit,  Dvring  which  tern^  the  preaching  of 
ChristSanitf,  so  far  as  our  doeiunents  inform 
us^  waft  eonfinbd  le  the  single  oity  of  Jehisa.. 
km. 

And  how  did  it  laooeed  there  ?  tkte  fint 
MaernUy  whidi  We  meet  With  of  Christ's  dift* 
cqpleB,  and  that  a  fow  days  after  his  ntno^al 
£ram  the  world,  eoasisted  bf  >^one  huadied 
•ndtwentyi*'  AlxHit  a  week  after  this«*^ three 
thouialid  weit  added  in  onto  day  <**  and  the 
nnmber  of  Christian^  puUidy  baptized,  and 
pabiioly  asaociatiqg  together,  was  very  won 
Incraaaed  to  ^'  Ato  thousand***  ^*  Multitudei 
both  of  men  and  women  ooniinned  to  be  add- 
ed;**''disciples  multipUedgieaUy,**  and'«many 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  aa  weK  aa  oChen,  be- 
eame  obedient  to  the  fidth  <*'  aad  tlii>  within 
a  space  of  kai  than  two  ydars  fram  the  com- 
mencenent  of  the  institution. 

By  reaaonofapemeationtaiaedagBiailtlie 
cbnnh  at  Jemaaiem,  the  oonrerts  weffrdriv^en 
from  that  dty,  and  dispersed  tkamgifaoBt  the 
v^pons  ef  Judea  and  flamariahf  Wherever 
they  eamei  Aey  bvei^t  tkeir  rsiigien  with 
tfaeaa  i  fer,  ovr  historian  inlorma  us^):  that 
**  they  that  were  itainaead  abaaad^  went  every 
where  pieabhing  the  weeiL*'  The  efleet  of 
this  prsaehing  oomessfterwards  to  benotieed, 
where  the  historian  Is  led,  in  theooniseof  his 
aanative,  to  obserre,  that  l*in(i  «.  about  does 
yean  poeterler  tt>  thJs)§  ^  the  ehtmhes  had 
rest  thra^shout  allJndea  dlkdOalBeeand  8a. 
maria,  and  were  edifiei,  mdwaBdagin 
litarof  theLeid,  and  la  the  oaaafat  of  the 
Beiy  Ohos^  ww  mnlHpiiail  '*  Thbwas  the 
work  of  the  seoaad  period,  i 
Mooiit  vDw  vearts 

HItheno  the  preacUng  ef  theOespol  had 
been  eonfinei  to  Jews,  to  Jew^b  pnMelyttS) 
indloflamBritaBS.  And  I  w  ■  aw  t  forbear  ibam 
aettingdown  in  this  pkce, «a  obsetration  of 
Mr.  Ikyae^whfahajipeaiatdineto  be  perfectly 
well  foonded^-.**  the  Jews  still  ramain:  but 
how  seldom  is  It  that  we  can  make  a  single  i«h>- 
•elyte  1  There  is  keason  to  diink,  that  there 
wtn  mora  eouTerted  by  the  apostles  in  one 
day,  than  hitve  since  bean  won  over  i^  ^  last 
ftuwisand  yeafs>  |) 

It  was  not  yet  known  to  ihe  apottles,  that 
ihey  were  at  hberty  to  propose  the  religion  to 
tbankind  at  larger  That  ^  mystery,*'  as  Saint 
Paul  caOs  it,f  Jand  as  it  then  was,  was  reveal- 
ed to  Feter  by  an  especial  mirade.  It  appeat« 
to  have  been**  about  seven  years  after  Christ^s 
asoension,  that  the  Oospd  was  preadied  to  the 

•  Vidt  Pwnon>  Aattq.  L  xwtiL  c  t.    ficBMm'k  His- 
taryorChiUt,lioakLjii  Ua 
t  A«t««UL  1^      X  Venai.    I  Bcnnn,b.L  p.S07. 
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Gentiles  of  Cesaiea.  Ayearall«rthk,a§rwt 
multitude  of  Gentiles  weie  ooaverted  at  An* 
tiodi  in  Syria.  The  eiffwasinBa  employed  b^ 
the  historian  are  these  t-^*"^  A  gieat  number 
believed,  and  turned  to  the  Lord  )*'  **  anidft 
people  was  added  unto  the  Lord  I**  theapostlaa 
.Barnabas  and  Paul  taught  mueb  people.*** 
Upon  Herod*s  death,  wh^eh  hi^ipeaed  as  Uus 
next  year,t  it  is  observed,  that  '^  the  word  of 
God  grew  and  multipliedL"^  Three  yaaaa 
from  this  time,  upon  the  preaching  of  Paul  aft 
Iconium,  the  metropolis  of  Lycaenia,  **  a  grsaft 
multitude  both.of  Jews  and  Gicfks  believed  t*'§ 
and  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  this  very  pro- 
gress, he  is  represeated  as  ^^  making  many  di^ 
adples"  at  Derbe,  a  prindpal  dty  in  the  aama 
district.  Thiee  yearsH  after  tins,  whksh  briaga 
us  to  sixteen  after  the  asoensiant  the  epoetlea 
wrote  a  public  letter  from  Jerusalem  to  tha 
Gentile  converts  in  Antiodi,  Syria,  and  Cilicia^ 
with  whieh  letter  Peal  travelled  thraugk  thesa 
coontriea,  and  found  the  diarrhes  **  eatahKshwl 
in  the  faiUi,  and  inevaasiag  in  number  dai}y/*f 
From  Asia,  the  apostle  piaeesiled  into  Greses^ 
where,  soon  eiter  his  etvival  in  Ataoedeaiai 
we  fiad  him  at  TheMdonfcai  in  whidi  ciftf, 
"  aome  of  the  Jews  believed,,  and  of -the  devaaft 
Greeks  a  great  multitude.'***  We  meet  idso 
here  with  an  aoddenlal  hint  of  the  genend 
progreai  ef  the  Ghiistiaa  misdott,  in  the  as* 
damatioa  of  the  ftumvdttteaft  Jaw»of  Thwaas 
aea,  ''  that  theyv  wbohad  tamed tteworid 
upside  down,  werecbeae  thither  a]sa'*tt  Aft 
Berea,the  ncokt  dfty  at  wfaadi  Sainft  Paiol  «p» 
rives,  the  historian,  who  was  paesant»  iaCanae 
us  theft  ^^flMH^af  the  JewshehevedL**^  The 
next  yftar  and  a  half  €f  Safaift  Pial^a  aamtey 
was  spent  aft  Corinth*  Of  Ida  aaoaeaa  ia  tlMft 
dty,  we  teosivb  the  iiBUewHig  f  atimataeae  t 
^  thM flMi^of  fthe CerinftUaaa  bdittvad  aaid 
were  batted  ;**  eiid «« that  ifti 
the  apeede  by  Christ)  Aat  hehais 

iaihaftdty.**fi§  Within imsthaa  a) 

hiadeperftnrams  Ceriaih,  Md  ftwenftyiiv«i| 
years  after  the  asoendon.  Saint  Panl  fixed  hsft 
dkrtieabftSplMsaa,  fiNrftheepeee  ef  two  leatalf 
and  eoaMdbittg  aaosaw  The  effect  ef  hie  mA* 
niatry  ta  theft  dt^  and  adghboarbeid  drear 
from  <be  Uaaatte  aiaOeetleo,  how  «^  ea%htay 
gimrlheweidefGodAidpt«vaiiBd.**(a)  And 
at  the  easidadaa  of  this  period,- wa  fiad  D^ 
tfletrios  at  the  head  ef  a  party,  who  ware 
abrmedbythe  pBegsess  of  the  religiea,  oos^ 
pbiaiag,  thataot  ealy  aft  Fpbaaas^  but  aba 
thioimhont  all  Asia  (i  a.  die  pvoviaceof  Iiydi% 
aad  the  esuntry  adjoining  fto  Ephasus,)  fthifc 
Pifal  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  aaMh 
paople.**(b)  Besidetheaeaeeottnts,fthereoooanB^ 
inciidentally,  menftioB  of  eoaverts  aft 
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Alnmdri^  AUMUiy  Cy^rw^  Cyrai*, 
aonia,  Plifllppfc. 

This  is  the  tfaiid  perlad  iA  t&s  pro|iflg»liaii 
«r  darSatiaiiity,  skthq^dr  in  thesetveBth  jwr 
mfter  tiie  asoensim^ind  aMHiipfltt  tUs  twMty;. 
eighth.  Nov,  lay  UiMe  three  paiMs  to^thetr, 
ftnd  oinerve  hoW'  the  prof^rass  of  the  toUgfcni 
b  J  these  ecoooikte  hi  lepreMnted.  The  hieti- 
ttttiofk,  wUoh  properiy  hegatktnAv  hfter  its  Au- 
tihor^  liiniov^  fnan  w  voiM,  befdie  iSie  end 
ti  thirty  yean  hMl'sytead  itself  thnitigh  JqAbb, 
€WilCe^  and  88lIHMry^  ahnoBt  all  die  tAiihwroos 
IHstriots  of  the  Lesser  Asia^  thtougfa  Oreeoe^ 
and  the  islands  of  ths  Agean  Sea,  thesea-eoast 
of  Africa,  and  lisai  extended  itself  to  Borne, 
and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Jop- 
pa,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Berea, 
loonhim,  Dwbe,  A'ntldeh  in  Pisidia,  at  Lyd. 
da,  Saixm,  the  nwobe^  ^  conreru  is  ihtimat- 
ad  hy  the  expteesloiM,  ^  a  great  nAuber," 
**  great  mnkitadee,**  *«  mach  peopteu*'  Gon. 
▼erts  ai^meatioBad)  wHhout  any  dbiigiiatiou 
of  their  numher,*  at  TyrO)  Cesarean  Ttoas, 
Athens,  Philippil,  Lysir%  Damaseas.  Durirtg 
all  this  limes  JenvukfA  continoed  not  only 
the  centre  of  1^  mlasiMi,  but  a  principal  seat 
of  the  rdigion ;  f&t  tt^hen  Saint  Paul  retnmed 
thither  at  the  corfclnsloa  \of  the  period  of  whldi 
ve  aMnoiroonsidedvgtheaoeountS)  the  other 
apostiei  pohited  tfnt  to  fttea^  as  a  reason  for 
tiis  edmpliance  with  th^F  Wl^ce,  **  how  many 
thousand^  (myriads,  ten  tiMMsands)  there  were 
in  that  eity  who  believM.*^ 

Upon  this  abstract^  and  tibe  writing  Irtttn 
«hich  it  fi  drawn,  the  following  ohstfvatfcnis 
aeem  material  to  be  mude : 

I.  That  the  account  comes  ftnm  a  person, 
who  was  himself  eonoemed  in  a  portlott  of  what 
ke  rdsMes,  and  was  contemporary  with  the 
*mht^  of  it ;  who  virfted  Jerasalenn  and  fre- 
^nented  the  society  #f  those  who  had  sicted, 
and  wMeaedng  the  dtiM  parts  in  the  tvansac. 
tfiea.  I  lay  down  this  point  posititdy;  for 
bad  llie  ancient  attestations  to  this  TaluaMe 
#eeord  been  less  satisfectoty  than  they  are,  the 
unaffectMness  and  siaiplkrfty  with  whidi  the 
aothor  notes  his  p^eBcnce  upon  certain  ooea- 
aiona,  and  the  entire  iA»«ence  of  art  and  derign 
from  these  notices,  would  have  been  stiffident 
to  pennade  my  mind,  ttiat,  whoei^er  he  was, 
lie  actually  fired  in  the  tiaies,  and  doeupied 
the  sitnadoii  in  wMdh  herepresenta  himscdf  to 
be.  When  I  say,  **  whoever  be  was,**  I  do 
taot  mean  «» east  h  doubt  upon  tbe  name  to 


of  the  hislory,  to»  sUance  about  the  DttiBbeim  of  odoTfitR 
is  no  proof  dr  their  paucity ;  for  at  TSiiDpoi.  no  mention 
Whatever  1*  made  of  ttie  nsniber.  yet  Saint  VhtA  addfcw- 
«d  n  cpbtle  to  that  ishurch.  The  chorchea  of  Galatto^ 
and  the  affUn  of  thoce  churches,  were  considerable 
enough  Co  be  the  subject  of  another  letter,  and  of  much 
of  Saint  Ffeal^  nUdtude :  yet  no  account  Is  Mwei  yad  In 
the  histosy  of  his  suooen.  or  even  of  his  preaching  in  that 
eodntry.  except  the  iligbt  notice  which  these  wortls  eon. 
▼•y  >-**  When  they  had  goa*  throughout  Phrysla,  and 
the  rpgion  of  Oahitla-ibey  assayed  to  go  Into  Uthynla." 
.Actsxv&.6L 


wUehttattqirfcy^ksh  Mrflbad  theAdliof  tiie 
ApeiMas  (dsr.  these  lb  M  ehtisft  that  I  us  ae» 
qaafaOBd  wilii)  iOe  f*eslMailig  ity)  but  to  ob. 
seiVe^  thi^in  *i^  d  esseas  thisi  the  timehadi 
atobtMb  cf  tbe  autfator  is  ef  more  ilttpOktMite 
thanhasnaa*;  and  that  <AM»appter  flam  the 
wiork  itsdfi  and  in  the  B«)st  dnluspteieBsfotdfe 

tL  Thai  tfaift  aooodnt  is  a  vttry  JmtmplttB 
atoomit  ef  thepifsaching  and  prepagssien  ef 
GhristioQity  9  I  mten,  thal^  if  irtfet  we  read 
in  the  history  be  trae»  much  fcnMe  than  what 
the  history  Cbntainft  asust  be  trite  also.  Fci^ 
although  this  nalrative  fiimn  which  Our  u^or* 
matioB  is  deriTdd,  has  been  entitled  the  Aebi 
ef  the  A|>4Btle%  it  ib  in  tet  a  bistl»y  of  the 
twelve  hpottleb  only  dnrii^  a  short  time  ef 
th«ir  ooAtinumg  together  at  JeilisidflaB  I  and 
teren  of  this  period  the  account  is  vary  eeneisa 
The  weric  aftarwartls  caasiMs  of  afdw  inpecw 
tent  paamges  of  Peter's  aiinfctry»  Of  tbe  epeesb 
and  ddatii  of  Stfapfarai,  ef  the  preaching  of  Phi* 
lip  tbe  deaeaai  bad  tbe  beffnel  of  the  ▼ehuna^ 
thai  it,  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  ia  taben  ap 
with  the  een^ersion,  the  tnyeU,  the  diseoar* 
ses,  and  Ustdry  of  the  teW  fepOstle,  Pdnl ;  ia 
which  history  also«  laqge  poftion^  of  tinte  atoe 
often  passed  erer  with  very  scanty  notade.     • 

III.  That  the  aceoant^  ee.fv  al  it  gee^ 
is  for  this  very  reason  mote  erediblBk  Had 
it  beea  the  author's  dtesign  to  hare  dkplapi 
tbe  earlypmgress  ef  Christauiifty,  be  #etaU 
undoubtedly  havd  coUected,  or^  al  least*  have 
set  forth,  aocounu  of  thepiaaohsng  of  thabett 
of  the  apostles,  who  cannot,  without  extreme 
improbability,  be  supposed  to  hare  remained 
silent  and  inauctire,  or  not  to  have  met  with  a 
share  of  that  success  whidi  attsnded  their  bd- 

_  lea.  Towbiohasaybeaddad^aaMiolb 
serration  of  the  same  kind^ 

ly.  ThattheintimatieneeftbenaaBbarof 
eonrdnb,  and  of  the  aaocess  of  tW  preachidg 
of  tiie apoetlsB,  coaseoutforlbeBiooipeHlab 
iolfy  f  are  diawa  f seas  tte  hiatonan  b)r 
ecasion;  each  as  the  amnaariag  of  the 
Oraciaa  eonrerts ;  the  rest  from  perssbuticnr| 
Herod*s  death ;  tbe  seadhig  of  Bamabhs  to 
Antideh^  aad  flanssbm  inBing  Paul  to  hiaas> 
sistaaee }  Paui  ooadng  to  a  j&oe,  and  finditag 
d«e  diseipdes ;  the  damoar  ef  tbe  Jiews  t  the 
eompjaint  of  artifieers  iaterestcdin  tbe  sufipekt 
of  thepopdarfebgion;  the  reason  iisslgnedle 
induoe  Paul  to|pre  satisibction  to  the  Ghff*^ 
tians  of  Jemsalem.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
oocBsiens,  it  is  probable  that  na  aolfee  wba^ 
ever  wooU  hare  beea  taken  of  the  number  of 
oonrerta  in  aevefal  of  the  pnseagds  in  whieb 
that  notice  now  i^ipean.  Allthis  1 
move  the  suspicion  isf  a  design  to  i 
or  deceive^ 

PxaALLKL  TCSTfxolnES  witbtbo  1 
ry,  are  the  letters  of  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the 
other  ^Nistles,  which  have  oome  ddwn.ta  nt. 
Those  of  Saint  Paul  are  addressed  to  the  chur. 
ches  of  Oormth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  the 
•i  diurdi  of  Oahoia^  and,  if  the  inseription  be 
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light,  of  BphMH;  hk  niiiiftrf  at  all  wfaloh 
plaoBiilavaoordadlBliiehigtory:  tothechnrdi 
«f  Ckdona,  or  nihOT  to  the  cfanrahei  of  Colone 
•Dd  liMdioM  jointly,  vhich  he  had  not  then 
Tinted.  They  recognige  hy  refeimee  Aethnr. 
«hes  of  Judaa,  the  ehnidwt  of  Alia,  and "« aH 
theohiiNheioftheOentilei.*'^  Intheepiw. 
tlef  to  die  Romani,  the  author  is  led  to  de- 
liver amnarkable  dedaratiaii  eonaemiDg  |lie 
estent  of  his  preaching,  its  efficacy,  and  the 
CBOie  to  which  he  aicribes  it,— ^  to  make  the 
Ocintilii  obedient  hy  word  and  deed,  throogh 
mighty  ligna  and  wmiden,  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  ChMl;  to  that  from  Jeraalan, 
and  round  aboat  onto  lUyricom,  I  have  fully 
imached  the  Ootpel  of  C^iriet.*'  In  the  Epia- 
tie  to  the  CoUmiAmDM^X  ^^  ^^  ^"^  obU^e  but 
very  ftrong  signification  of  the  then  general 
state  of  the  Christian  minion,  at  least  as  it  ap- 
peM«d  to  Saint  Panl  s^**  If  ye  continue  in 
the  faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not 
moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospd,  triiicfa 
ye  have  heard,  and  isiXcfc  wagpreaoktdia  gasry 
er<B<iifW  which  it  umkr  hgaotn  ; "  whid&  GkM- 
pel,  be  had  rsminded  them  near  the  beginning§ 
of  his  letter,  ^  was  present  with  them,  at  U 
flaof  lift  off  <Ae  isorM."  The  eatprassions  are 
hyperiwUcsl ;  bat  they  are  hypcvboles  which 
eoaU  only  be  used  by  a  writer  who  entertain^ 
«d  a  strong  senie  of  the  subject.  The  first 
vpistle  ef  Petaraccosts  the  Christians  dispers- 
ed throughout  Pontns,  Qaktia,  Cappadoeia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia. 


It  tamm  B«Et  to  be  eonsidersd,  how  far 
^heseaesomits  are  cgnfirmed,  or  followed  up, 
by  otho*  evidence. 

Tadtus,  in  delivering  arelatioA,  whichhas 
alrsady  been  Uid  beftitv  die  reader,  of  the  fire 
-whkh  happened  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Nero  (which  coinddes  with  the  thirtieth  yi 
alter  Cbrist's  asosnsion,)  asserts,  that  the  em- 
peror, in  order  to  snpprsss  the  nunouit  of  hav- 
ing been  himedf  the  author  of  the  mischief, 
proonrsd  the  Christians  to  be  accused.  Of 
iriiich  Christians,  thus  brought  into  his  nar- 
lative,  the  foOowing  is  so  much  of  the  histe- 
iian*ft  account,  as  b^ngs  to  our  present  pur- 
pose s  ^  They  had  tbeir  denomination  firom 
Christns,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
pt  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pikte.  This  pernicHms  superstition, 
though  checked  Cor  a  while,  broke  out  again, 
and  spread  not  only  over  Judea,  but  reach- 
ed the  dty  alsa  At  first,  they  only  wera  ap- 
pnhended  who  confessed  themselves  of  that 


vered  by  them."  This  testimony  to  the  early 
propagation  of  Chrisdanity  is  extremriy 
terid.    It  is  fivan  an  historian  of  great  r 


F  great  repu«> 
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Ihrnqf  near  die  dnM|  fttak  a  itnngiet 
and  an  enemy  to  the  religion ;  and  It  joins  inw 
mediately  with  the  period  through  which  the 
Scriptun  accounts  extend.  ItestahUUbestheaa 
poii^ :  that  thejraligion  b«aii  at  Jerusalsm  i 
that  it  spread  throu^iout  Judea;  that  it  had 
reached  Rome,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it 
had  then  obtained  a  grsat  number  of  eonvcrta. 
This  was  about  six  years  after  the  time  that 
Saint  Panl  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romana, 
and  something  more  than  two  yean  after  ha 
arrived  thero  himsdf.  The  converts  to  tha 
religion  were  then  so  numerous  at  Rooie,  that 
of  those  a^o  were  betrayed  by  the  infimnatien 
of  the  posons  first  persecuted,  a  great  aoultl. 
tude  (muldtttdo  ingens) '^ 


Itseems  probable,  that  the  teasporary  cfaedk 
which  Tacitus  repreeents  Christianity  to  hav« 
received  (lepressa  in  prwssns)  reiierred  to  tha 
perMcution  at  Jeraselem,  wbiiidi  followed  tbo 
death  of  Stephen  (Acts  viiL)  and  which,  by 
disperdng  the  converts,  caused  the  insdtndoa, 
in  some  measure,  to  disappear.  Its  second 
eruption  at  the  same  place,  and  withina  short 
time,  has  much  in  it  of  the  character  of  truth. 
It  was  the  firmnen  and  perseverance  of  ascn 
who  knew  what  they  rdied  upon. 

Neat,  in  orderof  time,  and  periiaps  superior 
in  importance,  is  the  teodroony  of  Phny  the 
Younger.  Pliny  was  the  Roman  governor  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia,two  considerahle  distrida 
in  the  northern  part  of  Ada  Minor.  The  dtu- 
ation  in  whiehhe  found  his  provinoe,  led  him 
to  apply  to  the  emperor  (Trajan)  ibr  his  direci- 
don  as  to  the  conduct  he  was  to  hoUi  towards 
the  Christians.  The  letter  in  which  this  ap- 
plication is  contained,  was  written  net  qjulte 
eighty  years  after  Christ's  asoansioa.  Tha 
president,  in  this  letter,  states  the  measuros  iia 
had  already  pursued,  and  then  adds,  as  his  rear 
son  for  resorting  to  the  emperar*s  counsel  and 
authority,  the  following  words  t.—'^  Su^Mod- 
ing  all  judicud  proceedings,  I  have  reooorse  to 
you  for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  to  me  a 
matter  highly  deserving  consideration,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  greet  number  of  pep. 
sons  who  are  in  danger  of  sufferings  for,  many 
of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank,  ^  both  saxes 
likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.  Nor 
has  the  contagion  of  this  supersdtion  seixed 
cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the 
open  country.  Neverthdessit  eeensed  to  me^ 
that  it  may  be  restrained  apd  corrected.  It  Is 
certain  that  the  temples,  which  were  almost 
forsaken,  htgin  to  be  more  frequented  $  and 
the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermis- 
sion, are  revived.  Victims,  likewise,  are  every  * 
whore  (passim)  bought  up ;  whereas,  for  some 
time,therewerefewtopurdtiasethem.  Whence 
it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  numbers  of  men 
might  be  redahned^  if  pardon  were  granted  to 
those  that  shall  repent."* 
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It  is  dbtioQf  to'  obierre,  that  the  poasageof 
Pliny*8  letter,  here  quoted,  pioree,  not  only 
that  the  ChiktiaiiB  in  Ponfua  and  Bithynia 
trare  now  nnmeroufl,  hut  that  they  had  aubaist- 
ed  there  for  aome  oonaidefaUe  time.  ^  It  ia 
certain,"  he  aaya,  **  that  the  tenqtlea,  which 
were  afanoat  fonaken  (plainly  aaciibing  thia 
deaertionof  the  popohv  worship  to  the  preva- 
leooy  of  Chnatiaoity,)  begin  to  be  mora  fxe- 
anented  y  and  the  aacred  aobmnitiea,  after  a 
imffbkt/erBaaA(m,'tBnni9vreL"  There  an  ako 
two  cbuiaea  in  tiie  former  part  of  the  letter 
wUchmdicatetheaamethixig;  one,inwhJoh 
he  deekiw  that  he  had  ^  nerer  been  preaent 
■t  any  trials  of  Chiiatiana,  and  therefore  knew 
not  what  waa  the  uaual  aubject  of  inquiry  and 
pnniahment,  or  how  &r  either  waa  wont  to  be 
urged."  The  aeoond  danae  ia  the  following: 
**  Others  were  named  by  an  infoimer,  who, 
at  first,  oonfeaaed  themaelTea  Chriatiana,  and 
afterwards  denied  it ;  die  raat  asid,  they  had 
been  Chxiatians,  aome  three  yeara  ago,  aome 
longer,  and  aome  about  twenty  yeara."  It  ia 
alao  apparent,  that  Pliny  apeaks  of  the  Ghrfa- 
tiana  aa  a  deacription  of  men  well  known  to  the 
peraon  to  whom  he  writea.  Hia  first  sentence 
ooncemxng  them  ia,'^  I  have  never  been  present 
.  at  the  trials  of  Christians."  This  mentkm  of 
the  name  of  Chxistians,  without  any  prapan- 
tory  explanation,  shows  that  it  was  a  term  la- 
miliar  both  to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  the 
peraon  to  whom  it  waaaddresaed.  Had  itnot 
been  ao,  Pliny  would  naturally  have  b^gun  hia 
letter  by  infiinning  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
met  withaaertainaet  of  men  in  the  province^ 
called  ChriatiaiM. 

Here  then  ia  a  very  aingular  endenoe  of  the 
jtt'<>gicai  of  the  Qiriatian  religion  in  ar  short 
qiaoe.  It  waa  not  fourscore  yeara  after  the  cn^ 
cifiizion  of  Jeaua,  when  Pliny  wrote  thia  letter ; 
a^r  aerenty  years  aince  the  apoatlea  of  Jeaua 
began  to  mention  hia  name  to  the  Qentile 
worid.  Bithynia  and  Pontua  were  at  a  great 
distance  from  Judea,  the  centre  from  which 
tlwi  religion  spread;  yet  in  thsse  provinces, 
Christianity  had  long  subsisted,  and  Christians 
were  now  in  such  numbers  as  to  lead  the  Ro- 
man governor  to  report  to  the  emperor,  that 
they  were  found  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  vil- 
la^ and  in  open  countries ;  of  all  ages,  of 
every  rank  and  condition ;  that  they  abound- 
ed ao  much,  aa  to  have  produced  a  viaible  deaer- 
tioa  of  the  templea  s  that  beaats  brought  to  mar- 
ket  for  viotima,  had  few  purchaaers ;  that  the 
aacred  aolemnities  were  much  neglected  :-«.ctr- 
eumstances  noted  by  Pliny,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  showing  to  the  emperor  the  effect  and 
ppBvalency  of  Ste  new  institution* 

JSo  evidence  remains,  by  which  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  Christians  were  more  numer- 
ous in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  has  any  reason  been 
offered  to  show  why  they  should  be  sa  Chris- 
tinnity  did  not  begin  in  these  countries,  nor 
I  do  not  know,  therefore,  that  we 


ought  to  oonfine  thedesoiptiofi  In  FUliy*slet-> 
ter  to  die  ^tateef  Christianity  in^  those  provin. 
ces,  even  if  ao  other  aoeoont  of  the  same  sub- 
ject had  come  down  to  us;  but,  certainly,  this 
letter  may  fairly  be  applied  in  aid  and  oonfir* 
of  tl 


the  representations  given  of  the  ge- 
neral state  of  Christianity  hi  the  world,  by 
Christiatt  writeie  of  that  and  thensKtsuooeed* 
ingaga 

Jnstin  Martyr,  whowrote  aboui  thirty  years 
after  FUny,  and  one  hundred  and  six  after  the 
asesnsion,  has  these  remarbeblpwordsr  "•  There 
is  not  a  nation,  either  of  Qreek  or  Barbarian, 
or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  thoaa  who  wan« 
der  in  tribeo,  aadHve  in  tenta,  amongat  whom 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  nniverse  by  the 
name  of  the  cnieified  Jesus."*  TertuUian, 
who  comes  about  fifty  years  after  Justin,  ap» 
peak  to  the  governors  of  the  Reman  empire 
in  these  terms  »  '^  We  weee  but  of  yesterday, 
and  we  have  filled  your  cities,  iriands,  towns, 
and  boKonghs,  thecamp,  the  senate,  and  the 
fonutt.  ^ey  (the  heathen  adversaiiee  of 
Chiistaanlty)  lament,  that  every  sex,  age,  and 
condition,  and  persons  of  every  rank  also,  are 
oonvertttothatname."'!'  I  do  allow  that  these 
expressions  are  loose,  and  may  be  called  de- 
damatory.  But  even  dedamation  hath  its 
bounds ;  this  public  boasting,  upon  a  subject 
whkdi  must  be  known  to  every  reader,  was 
not  only  useless  but  unnatural,  unless  the  truth 
of  die  case,  in  a  oonsidenble  degree,«orrespond 
with  the  desoriptbn ;  at  least,  unless  it  had 
been  both  true  and  notorieos,  that  great  multi- 
tudes of  Christians,  of  all  ranks  and  orderii 
were  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire^  The  same  Tertulban,  in  another  pas- 
sage, by  way  of  setting  forth  the  extensive  dif* 
fusion  of  Christianity,  enumerates  as  belonging 
to  Christ,  beside  many  other  countries,  the 
Moors  and  Otstulians  of  Africa,  the  borders 
of  Sfwin,  several  nations  of  France,  and  pans 
of  Britain,  inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  the  Sar*. 
matians.  Bad,  Oermaas,  and  Scythians  ;"j: 
and,  which  is  more  material  than  the  eoctent 
of  the  institution,  the  number  of  Christians  in 
the  several  countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is 
thus  expreised  by  him :  '*  Although  so  great 
a  multitude  that  ui  almost  every  dty  we  form 
the  greater  part,  we  pass  our  time  modestly 
and  in  silence."!  Clemens  Alexandiinus,  who 
preceded  TertuUian  by  a  few  years,  introduces 
a  comparison  between  the  success  of  Christian^ 
ity,  and  that  of  the  most  celebrated  phikao- 
phieal  institutions  s  The  philoeophers  were 
confined  to  Greece,  and  to  their  particular  re- 
tainers ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Master  of 
Christianity  did  not  remain  in  Judea,  as  phi- 
lotofhy  did  in  Greece,  but  is  spread  through- 
out the  whole  world,  in  every  nation,,  and  viU 
lagey  and  dty,  both  of  Greeks  snd  barbarians, 
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ecniTerdiig  both  whole  houM  andaapanttt  In* 
dhridualt,  haying  ab«iidy  broii|^  over  to  tht 
tni^  not  a  fewr  af  the  philoiophan  themtalvw. 
If  the  Oreak  philoiophy  be  prohibited,  it  im. 
mediately  Taoishes ;  wbaiaas,  from  the  fint 
ftreaching  of  owr  doctrine,  kings  and  tyranti, 
gOFamon  and  prandenti,  with  their  whole 
train,  and  with  the  popolaoa  on  their  ode,  have 
endeavoared  with  thrir  whole  might  tocKter- 
minate  it,  vetdoth  it  flonriihmon  and  man."* 
Orig«n,  wkoloilowB  Tertnliiaii  at  the  diatance 
of  cmly  diirtnr  yean,  deliven  ncaily  the  aaau 
aoooont  e  **'  m  every  fiart  of  the  worid,"  nyi 
be,  ^  througfaoot  all  Qreeee,  and  in  all  other 
nations,  tbm  an  innumenUe  and  immwue 
multitudes,  who,  having  left  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  those  whom  they  esteemed  godi, 
have  given  themselves  up  to  die  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  religion  of  Christ :  and  this  not  with*- 
oat  the  bittersst  nsentment  from  the  idolatan, 
by  whom  they  wen  frequently  put  to  torture, 
and  sometimes  to  deadi  t  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  observe,  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  reli- 
gion has  iniaeased,  amidst  punishment  and 
death,  and  every  kind  of  tortureu"f  ^^  **^' 
other  passage.  Origan  draws  the  following  can- 
did oomparisen  between  the  state  of  Christian- 
ity in  hia  tiaoe,  and  the  condition  of  its  man 
primitive  ages  t  **  By  die  good  providence  of 
Ood,  the  Qiristian  religion  has  so  flourish, 
ed  and  increased  oontinnaHy,  that  it  is  now 
preached  fireely  without  moloMation,  althoo^ 
then  wen  a  thousand  obstacles  to  the  sj^ead- 
lag  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  the  world.  But 
as  it  was  the  wiH  of  Ood  tha«  the  Qentiles 
diould  have  the  benefit  of  it,  aU  the  counsels 
of  men  against  the  Christians  wen  defeated : 
and  by  hwr  much  the  mon  emperan  and  go- 
vemon  of  provinces,  and  the  people  every 
when,  strove  to  dqvess  them ;  so  much  the 
mon  have  they  increased,  and  prevailed  ez- 
ceedingly."$ 

It  is  well  known,  that  within  less  than  eaghty 
yean  after  this,  the  Roman  empin  became 
Christian  under  Constaatine ;  and  it  u  proba- 
Ue  that  Oonstanline  dedared  himseif  on  the 
aide  of  the  Christians,  because  they  wen  the 
powerful  party;  for  Amobius,  who  wrote 
Immediately  befon  Constaatine's  accession, 
apeiOcs  of  ^^  the  whole  world  as  filled  with 
Clirist*s  doGtrine,of  its  diffosion  throughout  all 
countries,  of  an  innnmerable  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  distant  provinces,  of  the  strange  revor 
lotion  of  opinion  of  men  of  die  greatest  ge- 
•bAus,  orators,  grsmmariana,  rhetoricians,  law- 
yers,  phyddans,  having  come  over  to  the  in- 
edtotion,  and  that  also  in  the  face  of  threats, 
CEKOoations,  and  tortares."§  And  not  mon 
4faan  twenty  ysan  after  Constandne's  entin 
•ponesrion  of  die  empire,  Julius  Firmicus  Ma- 
tenuis  calls  upm  the  emperon  Constant 
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■nd  Cenetaaa  to  ocdipaM  the  nOei  of  tltf  »■<- 
cdent  religion  ;  the  zednoad  and  fidkn  eondl. 
tioa  of  which  ia  des^bed  by  oar  andiar  in  the 
fisflowing  wopds :  ^  Licit  adhne  in  qoiboa. 
dam  rqgionifavs  idololatrin  morientia  palpitent 
membni  tamen  in  eo  res  est,  nt  i  Chrisdaaia 
omnibaa  terns  pesdftmm  hoc  nudomfiuiditte 
"  andinaaodierpbMX,  «^  Modi, 
nperest,  ut  IcgSms  vestria^-eK. 
tineta  idololatria  peicat  fnaesta  oantagiob"* 
It  will  not  be  dum^thatwe  quote  thia  wri- 
ter in  oeder  to  recommend  his  temper  or  his 
judgment,  hot  to  diow  the  oompandre  state 
of  Christianity,  and  of  Heathenism  at  thia  pa^ 
riod.  Fifty  yean  afterwaida,  Je 
seats  the  decline  of  Peganism  in  i 
which  oonwys  the  same  idea  of  its  i 
ing  eztinctian :  '^  Sdhtodinam  padmr  et  In ' 
uriM  gentilitas.  Dii  quondam  nadimnni^  aim 
bubonibus  et  nootuis,  in  solis  colminiboa  aa- 
manserunt*'*!'  Jerome  hen  indulges  a  tiw 
umph^natuial  and  aUowoUe in  a Bealoos  fnand 
of  die  cause,  but  whidi  could  only  be  snggestfi 
ed  to  his  mind  by  the  consent  and  aniversJi. 
ty  with  which  he  saw  the  religion  raeeived. 
'*  But  now,*'  says  he,  ^*  the  passion  and  ra- 
soiraetion  of  Christ  an  celebnited  in  the  dia- 
oourses  and  writings  of  all  nationa.  I  need 
not  mention  Jews,  Greeks  and  Latins  The 
Indians,  Persians,  Goths,  and  Egyptiana,  plii- 
losophiw,  and  finnly  believe  the  immortality 
of  die  soul,  and  futun  recompenses,  whid)» 
before,  the  greatest  philosophen  had  denied, 
or  doubtM  of,  or  perplezed  with  their  dia- 
potes.  The  fierceness  of  Thnoians  and  8c]ffe 
thians  is  now  softened  by  the  gentle  sound  of 
die  Goqiel ;  and  every  when  Christ  u  all  in 
aU.**$  Wvn  dierefion  the  motives  of  Coo- 
stantine*s  converdon  ever  so  problemadcai, 
die  easy  establishment  of  ChristianitjTt  Jmd  the 
ruin  of  Heatheninn  under  him  and  his  im^». 
diate  successors,  is  of  itself  a  pEoef  of  the  pro- 
grass  which  Christianity  had  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding period.  It  may  be  added  also,  ^  thaft 
Maxentius,  the  rival  of  Constantane^had  diown 
himsdf  friendly  to  the  Christians.  Thenibro 
of  those  who  wen  contending  for  worldly 
power  and  empin,  one  actually  favoured  and 
flattered  diem,  and  another  may  be  suapeeted 
to  have  Joined  himself  to  them,  pardy  from 
consideration  of  interest :  so  consideraUe  wen 
they  become,  under  external  dimdvantagea  of 
all  aorts.*'§  This  at  least  is  certain,  that 
throughout  the  whole  transaction  hidierto,  dm 
great  seemed  to  follow,  not  to  lead,  the  pu^ 
lie  opinion- 
It  may  help  to  convey  to  as  soow  notion  of 
the  extent  anil  progress  of  Chtisdaaity,  or  ne- 
ther of  the  character  and  quality  of  many  early 
Christians,  of  their  learning  and  their  laboax% 

«  De  Error.  FroAoi.  Rd^.  c.  xxL  p,  YA  quotsd  ly 
Lvdner,  toL  v\n.  p.  268. 
t  Jer.  ad.  Lect.  ep.  &  7. 
t  lb.  ep.  8.  ad  HcUod. 
S  lardDcr,  vol.  vU.  p.  SBIK 
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lo  nottoa  ihanamber  of  Chriitian  wrifert^  who 
flanrishfld  in  tfaoe  ages.    Mnt  Jerome**  ca- 
talogoe  eonUuiiB  m«^«m  writcm  within  the 
fint  three  centuries  and  the  fixtt  six  yeen  of 
the  fourth ;  and  fiftp'/our  between  that  time 
and  hia  own,  via;  A.  D.  882.    Jeiome  intro- 
dncea  his  catah^gue  with  the  foUowing  juit  re- 
monatrahoe  u— ^^  Let  then  who  aay  the,  church 
haa  had  no  philoiophen,  nor  eloquent  and 
learned  men,  obienre  who  and  what  tiiey  were 
who  founded,  ettabliabed,  and  adorned  it;  let 
let  them  eeaae  to  accuse  ourfcith  of  rusticity, 
and  confess  their  mistake."*    Of  these  wri- 
ters, several,  as  Justin,  Irenvns,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Bardesanes, 
HippoKtos,  Ensebius,  were  ▼olnminous  wri- 
tars.    CSiristian  writers  abounded  particular- 
Ij  about  the  year  17&    Ahnrander,  bishopof 
Jerusalem,  founded  a  Hhraryin  that  dty,  A.  D. 
213.  Pamphihis,  the  friend  of  Origen,  foimd- 
ed  a  library  at  Cesarea,  A.  D.  204.    Public 
defences  were  also  set  forth,  by  yarious  adro- 
eates  of  the  religion,  in  the  conrae  of  its  6nt 
thiee  centuries.    Within  one  hundred  years 
after  Christ's  ascension,  Qoadratns  and  Aris- 
tides,  whose  works,  eaoept  aoipe  few  fragments 
of  the  first,  are  lost ;  and,  alNmt  twenty  years 
afterwards,  Justin  Martyr,  whose  works  re- 
main, presented  ^pdogiesfor  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  the  Roman  empeton;  Quadratus  and 
Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  a  second  to  liUrcus  Antoninus.-^ 
Melitoi,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  ApoQinaris,  bi- 
shop of  Hierapolis,  and  Miltiadesj  man  of  great 
reputation,  did  the  same  to  Marcus  Amoni- 
nua,  twenty  years  afterwards  ;-f  and  tea  years 
after  this,  Apollonius,  who  solEBced  martyrdom 
under  the  emperor  Conunodua,  composed  an 
iqiology  for  his  faith  which  he  read  in  the  Se- 
mite, «id  which  was  afterwards  published^ 
Fourteen  years  after  the  apology  of  ApoUooi- 
ns,  Tertnllian  addressed  the  wmk  which  now 
remains  under  that  name  to  the  governors  of 
provinces  in  the  Roman  empire  $  and,  about 
the  same  time,  Minudus  Felix  composed  a  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  still 
extant ;  and,  shortly  after  the  condusinn  of 
this  century,  copious  de^encee  of  Christianity 
were  pnUUied  by  AmoUus  and  Lactantiu^ 


We  are,  in  the  next  place,  called  upon  to 
attend  to  the  early  estahUahment  of  numerous 
Christian  societies  in  Judea  and  OaHlee;  which 
countries  had  bem  the  scene  of  Christ's  mira* 
des  and  ministry,  and  where  the  memory  of 
what  had  passed,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  alkged,  must  hare  yet  been  fresh  and  cer- 


6ECTION  n. 

H^fieotumupon  the  precetSng  AeooutU, 

Ik  riewing  the  progress  of  Christianity,  our 
first  attention  is  due  to  the  number  of  converts 
at  Jerusalem,  immediately  after  its  Founder's 
deatli ;  because  this  success  was  a  success  at  the 
Hmey  and  upon  the  tpot^  when  and  where  the 
chief  part  of  the  history  had  been  transacted. 

•  Jer.  Pral.  In  LBx.  de  Sot.  Eocl. 
-t  KttMb.  Hift  lib.  hr.  c.  ».  See  alio  Lsxdner,  vol  U. 
pflOB. 
t  Laidner,  toI.  IL  p.  697. 


We  are,  thirdly,  invited  to  reooUeot  the  suc- 
cess of  the  apoatfes  and  of  their  companiona, 
at  the  seversl  places  to  whidi  they  came,  both 
within  and  without  Judea :  because  it  was  the 
credit  given  to  original  witnesses,  appealing 
for  the  truth  of  their  aooounts  to  what  theit»- 
sdves  had  seen  and  heard.  The  effect  also  of 
their  preadiing  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of 
what  our  history  positivdy  and  drcumstantaal- 
ly  rdateo,  that  they  were  able  to  exhibit  to 
their  hearers  sttpernatund  attestations  of  their 
mission.  We  are,  lastly,  to  consider  the  itt6- 
asfueiU  growth  and  spread  of  the  religion,  of 
which  we  racdve  successive  intimations,  and 
satisftctory,  though  general  and  occasional,  ac- 
counts, until  its  fnll  and  final  establishment 

In  all  these  several  stages,  the  history  ia 
without  a  paralld :  for  it  must  be  observed, 
that  we  have  not  now  been  tradng  the  pro- 
gress, and  describing  the  prcvaleney,  cf  an 
opinion,  founded  upon  philosophical  or  critioal 
arguments,  upon  mere  deductions  cf  reason,  or 
the  coaatruction  cfandent  writings;  (of  which 
kind  are  the  several  tfaooriea  which  have,  at 
different  times,  gained  possession  of  the  public 
mind  ia  various  departmenta  of  sdenee  and  li- 
terature ;  and  of  one  or  odicr  of  which  kind 
are  the  tenets  also  which  divide  the  various 
sects  of  Christianity ;)  but  that  we  speak  of  a 
system,  the  very  basis  and  postulatum  of  which 
waa a  supernatural  character  ascribed  toa  par- 
tknilar  person ;  cf  adootrine,  the  truth  where- 
of  depends  entirdy  upon  the  truth  of  a  matter 
of  fact  then  recent.  '*  To  establish  a  new  re- 
ligion, even  amongst  a  £sw  people,  or  in  one 
stof^e  nation,  is  a  thing  in  itself  exceedingly 
difficult.  To  refocm  some  corruptions  whieh 
may  have  spread  in  a  religion,  or  to  make  new 
regulations  in  it,  is  not  perhaps  so  hard,  when 
the  main  and  prindpal  part  of  that  rdigion  is 
preserved  entire  and  unshaken ;  and  yet  this 
very  often  cannot  be  acoompliBhed  withont 
an  extraordinary  ooneonence  of  cireumstan- 
cea,  and  may  be  attempted  a  thousand  times 
without  success.  But  to  introduce  n  new 
faith,  a  new  way  of  thinking  and  acting, 
and  to  persuade  many  nations  to  quit  the 
idigwn  in  whidi  their  aAcastors  have  lived 
and  died,  which  had  been  delivered  down  to 
them  from  time  immemorial,  to  make  them 
forsake  and  despise  the  deities  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence  and  worship ; 
this  is  a  work  of  still  greater  difficulty."*  The 
resistance  of  educatioii,  worlc^lT  policy,  and  su- 
perstition, is  almost  invincible. 
If  men,  in  these  days,  be  Christhms  in  eon- 

«  Jortin'i  Dit.  on  the  Christ.  Rel.  p.  lOT.  4(h  od.' 
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p«qiienoe  of  tTidr  Oflncfttion,  in  submisston  to 
authority,  or  in  compliance  with  fiuhion,  let 
119  recollect  th'tt  the  Tcry  contrary  of  this,  at 
the  beginning'^  was  the  cane.  The  first  race 
of  Christians,  as  well  as  millions  who  succeed- 
ed them,  became  sndi  in  formal  opposition  to 
«11  these  motives,  to  the  whole  power  and 
strength  of  this  influence.  Every  argument, 
therefore,  and  every  instance,  which  sets  forth 
the  prejudice  of  education,  and  the  almost  ir- 
resistible  effects  of  that  pi«|udioei»  (and  no  per- 
sons  are  more  fond  of  expatiating  upon  this 
subject  than  deistical  writers,)  in  fact  confinns 
the  evidence  of  Christianity. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  alignment 
which  is  drawn  from  the  eariy  propagation  of 
Christianity,  I  know  no  fairer  way  of  proceed- 
ing, than  to  compare  what  we  have  seen  on 
the  subject,  with  the  suoeess  of  Christian 
missions  in  moderu  ages.  In  the  East- India 
mission,  supported  by  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  we  hear  sometimes 
of  thirty,  sometimes  of  forty,  being  baptised 
In  the  coarse  of  a  year,  and  these  prhidpally 
children.  Of  converts  properly  so  called,  that 
Is,  of  adults  voluntarily  embradng  Christiani- 
ty, the  number  is  ottrcmely  small.  *'  Not- 
withstanding the  labour  of  missionaries  for  up- 
wards  of  two  hundred  years,  and  the  esta- 
blishments of  different  Christian-  nations  who 
support  them,  there  are  not  twelve  thousand 
Indian  Christians,  and  those  almost  entirely 
outcasts.'** 

I  lament,  as  mudi  as  amy  man,  the  Kttle 
progress  which  Christianity  has  made  in  these 
countries,' and  the  inconsiderable  effect  that 
has  followed  the  kbours  of  ito  missionaries ; 
but  I  see  in  it  a  strong  proof  of  the  Divine  ori- 
gin of  the  religion.  What  had  the  apostles 
to  assist  them  in  propagating  Christianity 
which  the  missionaries  have  not  ?  If  piety 
and  seal  had  been  suffident,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  our  missionaries  possess  these  qualities  in 
a  high  d^ree :  for  nothing  except  piety  and 
leal  could  engage  them  in  die  undsKtaking. 
If  sanctity  of  fife  and  manners  was  the  allure- 
ment, the  conduct  of  these  men  is  unblame^ 
able.  If  the  advantage  of  education  and  learn- 
ing be  looked  to,  there  is  not  one  of  the  modem 
missionaries,  who  b  not,  in  this  respect,  su- 
perior to  all  the  apostles :  and  that  not  only 
absolutely,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
rvkUinf&fyy  in  comparison,  that  is,  with  those 
amongst  whom  they  exercise  their  office.  If 
the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  religion,  the 
perfection  of  its  morality,  the  purity  of  iu  pre- 
cepts, the  eloquence  or  tenderness  or  sublimity 
of  various  parts  of  its  writings,  were  the  le- 
oonmoendations  by  which  it  made  its  way,  these 
remain  the  same.  If  the  character  and  cir. 
cumstanoss,  under  which  the  preachers  were 
introduced  to  the  countries  in  which  they 

•  Skctehn  relating  to  the  history,  1«ftrDing,  and  man. 
nen  of^be  Hindoos,  p^  4S ;  qtinted  by  Dr.  Kcttiertian, 
Hift.  UU.  OODccming  ancient  India,  p.  K3(i. 


taught,  be  accounted  of  Importanbfi,  tfik  tA* 
vantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  modern  mia* 
sionaries.  They  come  from  a  oomntry  and  a 
people  to  which  the  Indian  worid  look  up  with 
sentiments  of  deference.  The  apostles  came 
forth  amongM  the  C^tiles  under  ne  other 
name  than  that  of  Jews,  which  was  predaely 
the  characier  they  despised  and  derided.  If 
it  be  disgraceful  in  India  to  become^a  Christl. 
an,  it  could  not  be  much  less  so  to  be  enroU-i 
ed  amongst  those,  ^qoos  per  flagitia  invisos^ 
valgus  Christianosappellabat."  If  the  religion 
which  they  had  to  encounter  be  considered,  the 
difference,  I  apprehend,  win  not  be  great.  The 
theology  of  bol^  wasneariythe  same:  ^Whatis 
suppOMd  to  be  performed  by  the  power  of  Jupi- 
ter, of  Neptune,  of  .£olua,  of  Mars,  of  Venus^ 
aooording  to  the  mythology  of  the  West,  is  as- 
cribed,  in  the  East,  to  the  agency  of  Agrio  the 
god  of  fire,  Varoon  the  godof  oceans,  Vayoo  the 
godof  wine;,Camathegodof]ova"*  Thesacred 
rites  of  the  Western  Folytheism  were  gay,  fes- 
tive, and  licentious ;  the  rites  of  the  public  r^ 
ligion  in  the  East  partake  of  the  samecfaarac. 
ter,  with  a  more  avowed  indecency.  ^' In  every 
function  performed  in  the  pagodas,  as  well  ae 
in  every  puUio  procession,  it  is  the  office  of 
these  women  (i  «.  of  women  prepared  by  the 
Brahmins  for  the  purpose,)  to.danoe  before 
the  idol,  and  to  sing  hymns  in  his  praise;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  trespass 
most  against  decency  by  the  gestures  they  ex- 
hibit, or  by  the  verses  which  they  recite;  The 
walls  of  the  pagodas  were  covered  with  paint- 
ings in  a  style  no  less  iadelicat&"t$ 

On  both:  sides  of  the  comparison,  the  popu- 
lar reUgion  had  a  strong  establishment.  In 
andent  Oreece  and  Rome,  it  was  strictly  in- 
corporated  with  the  stotOb  The  magistrate 
was  the  priest  The  highest  officers  of  ge- 
vemment  bore  the  most  distinguishsd  pait  m 
the celebrMionof  the  public  ritesb  In India,a 
powerAil  and  numeroos  cast  possess  exclusive- 
ly the  administration  of  the  established  wor- 
ship ;  and  are,  of  consequence,  devoted  to  iu 
service,  and attadied to  its  interest.  Inboth, 
the  prevailing  mythobgy  was  destitute  of  any 
proper  evidence :  or  r^er,  in  both,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tradition  is  run  up  into  ages  long 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  credible  history,  or 
of  written  language.  The  Indiui  chronology 
computes  nras  by  millions  of  years,  and  the 
life  of  man  by  thousands  ;§  and  in  these,  or 

♦  Btthtat  Oete,  p.  Oiqaoted  bvDr.  RobsrtKm,  Ind. 
Die  0.906. 

f  Othen  of  the.  deitiei  of  the  Eait  are  of  an  aiMtere 
and  gioomjr  character,  to  be  propitiated  by  victims, 
■ometSraef  by  human  sacrificee,  and  bf  vdluutary  tor. 
menu  of  the  most  excruciating  kiod. 

t  Voyage  de  Gcntll.  vol.  L  pi  Mi— fiOa  PrefiMeto 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  97.  quoted  by  Jyr.  Bobeitaao, 
P.380L 

•  "  The  £ 
^ed  three  x 

thef  hold  that  t 

to  one  hundred  Uiouwnd  yesn$  but  tiiere  ia  a  diAr- 
enoe,  amonipit  the  Indian  wcitere,  of  aix  mUUona  of  yean 
in  the  computation  of  this  vra.'*    Ibo 


ttnisvra."    Hio  t 
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prior  to  ih6M»  It  piMed  the  history  of  their  di. 
vinitiM.  In  both«  the  establiihed  sapentitioa 
hdd  the  ttme  plaoe  in  the  public  opinion  ; 
that  is  to  njy  in  both  it  was  orediteii  by  the 
balk  of  the  people,*  but,  by  the  leaned  and 
philotophioBl  put  of  the  ooounttnity,  eitlier 
derided,  or  regarded  by  them  as  only  fit  to  be 
upholden  for  tfaenke  of  its  political  nses.'f- 

Or  if  it  shoold  be  allowed,  that  the  aneient 
heathens  believed  in  their  religion  less  gener- 
ally  than  the  present  Indians  do,  I  am  fiurfram 
thinking  that  this  eJrcnmetanoe  wonld  afford 
any  faeuty  to  the  work  of  the  apostles,  above 
that  of  tl|B  modem  missionaries.  To  me  it 
appears,  and  I  thiidcit  material  to  be  remaric^ 
ed,  that  a  disbelief  of  the  established  rdigion 
of  their  country  has  no  tendency  to  dispose 
men  for  the  reckon  of  another ;  but  that,  on 
the  oootrsry,  it  generates  a  settled  contempt 
•f  sil  reUgkms  pretensions  whatever.  General 
infidelity  is  the  hardest  soil  which  the  propa- 
gators  of  a  new  ratigioncan  have  to  woric  up- 
Coold  a  Methodist  or  Moravian  promise 
a  better  chance  of  success,  with  a 
French  etprii  fbrt,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  hnigfa  at  the  popery  of  his  country,  than 
with  a  believing  Mahometan  or  Hindoo  ?  Or 
are  our  modem  unbdievecs  in  Christianity, 
for  tiiat  reason,  in  danger  of  becoming  Maho- 
metans  or  Hindoos  ?  It  does  not  appear  that 
llie  Jews,  who  had  a  bodv  of  historical  evi- 
dence to  offer  for  their  religion,  and  who  at 
that  time  undoubtedly  entertained  and  held 
forth  the  expectation  of  a  iuture  state,  deriv- 
•d  any  great  advantage,  as  to  the  extension  of 
their  system,  from  the  discredit  into  which 
the  popular  religion  had  fallen  with  many  of 
their  heathen  neighbours. 

We  have  partiailariy  directed  our  ebserva- 
tions  to  the  state  and  progress  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  inhabitants  dt  India :  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  ChiJstfam  missions  in  other  ooun- 

«*'HowsbfurdM)ef?er  the  artidef  offldth  11117  be, 
wliich  mnentftton  has  edopted,  or  \um  aohallowed  tbe 
Sites  whiieb  It  prcMzlbei,  the  former  arc  received,  in 
every  age  and  eountry,  irlth  unhesitating  aMent,  by  the 
greet  body  of  tbe  people,  and  the  letter  okienred  with 
senumloiie  exactneie.  In  our  raaioninn  concerning 
bpinJon*  and  practica  which  diflbr  widely  ftom  our  own, 
we  are  extremely  apt  to  err.  Raring  been  inctrueted  our. 
arires  In  tbe  nriac^ta  of  a  rdlgion  worthy  IQ  every  re- 
sped  of  that  Divine  wisdom  by  which  they  weredktated, 
we  flrequently  express  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  na. 


IkMUL  i«  embracing  sjatems  of  belief  which  appear  to  us 
fo  directly  repugnant  to  right  reason ;  and  sometimes 
suspect,  that  tenets  so  wild  and  extravagant  do  not  really 
cain  credit  with  them.  But  experience  nay  satisfy  us, 
that  neither  our  wonder  nor  suspidonsare  well  fipunded. 
Ko  artido  of  the  public  religion  was  called  to  question  by 
those  people  of  ancient  Eiuope,  with  whose  liistory  we 
are  best  aoi|uaintcd  j  and  no  pnuBtioe  whieh  it  enKnncd, 
appeal  improper  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
opinioD  that  tended  to  diminish  the  reverence  of  men  for 
the  gods  of  their  eountry,  orto  alienate  them  from  their 
worship,  exciteJ,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that 
Indignant  seal  which  is  natural  to  cvenr  people  attached 
mttrelr  religion  by  a  firm  persuasion  of  its  truth.**  Ind. 
DKuSBI. 

f  That  the  learned  Brahmins  of  the  ^Ssst  are  rational 
ThcisU,  and  secretly  reject  tbe  cstablisl  ed  theories,  and 
eontenra  the  ritca  that  were  founded  upon  them,  or  ra- 
ttier consider  them  as  contrivances  to  be  supported  for 
theh-politicBl  uses,  see  Dr.  Robertsou'ii  Ind.  Dis.  pi  SM 


tries,  where  the  efficacy  of  the  mission  is  left 
soldy  to  the  oonviaion  wrought  by  the  preach- 
ing of  strangers,  presents  Uie  same  idea,  as 
the  Indian  miesion  does,  of  the  feebleness  and 
inadequacy  of  human  means.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  was  published  in  England,  a 
translation  from  the  Dutch,  of  a  History  of 
Greenland,  and  a  relation  of  the  mission  for- 
above  thirty  years  carried  on  in  that  country 
by  the  Unites  Fratrum,  or  Moravians.  Every 
part  of  t^t  relation  confirms  the  opinion  we 
have  stated.  Nothing  could  surpass,  or  hard- 
ly equal,  the  seal  and  patience  of  the  mission^ 
aries.  Yet  their  historian,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  narrative,  could  find  place  for  no  reflec- 
tions more  encouraging  than  the  following : 

^'  A  person  that  had  loiown  the  heathen,  that 
had  seen  the  little  benefit  from  the  great  pains 
hitherto  taken  with  them,  and  considered  that 
one  after  another  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
the  conversion  of  those  infidels  (and  some 
thought  they  would  never  be  converted,  till 
they  saw  miracles  wrought  as  iu  the  apostles' 
days,  and  this  the  Greenlanders  expected  and 
demanded  of  their  instructors ;)  one  that  con- 
sidered this,  I  say,  would  not  so  much  won- 
der at  the  past  imfruitfulness  of  these  young 
beginners,  as  at  their  steadfast  perseverance 
in  the  midst  of  nothing  but  distress,  difficul. 
ties,  and  impediments,  internally  and  extev- 
nally ;  and  that  they  never  desponded  of  the 
conversion  of  those  poor  creatures  amidst  all 
seeming  impossibiUtaes.*'* 

From  the  widely  dispropovtionate  effects 
which  attend  the  preaching  of  modem  mission- 
aries of  Christianity,  compared  with  what  fol- 
lowed the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
under  circumstances  either  alike,  or  not  so  un- 
like as  to  account  for  the  difference,  a  conclu- 
sion is  fairiy  drawn,  in  support  of  what  our. 
histories  deliver  concerning  them,  vim,  that 
they  possessed  means  of  conviiption,  which  we 
have  not ;  that  they  had  proofs  to  appeal  to, 
which  we  want* 


SECTION  III. 
Of  the  Religion  qf  Mahomet. 

Tbe  only  event  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man species,  which  admits  of  comparison  with 
the  propagation  of  Chriatianlty,  is  the  success 
of  Mahometanism.  The  Mahometan  institiio 
tion  was  rapid  in  its  progress,  was  recent  in 
its  history,  and  was  founded  upon  a  Rupema- 
tural  or  prophetic  character  assumed  by  its 
author.  In  these  articles,  the  resemblance 
with  Christianity  is  confessed.  But  there  are 
points  of  difference,  which  separate,  we  appre- 
hend, the  two  cases  entirely. 

I.  Afahomet  4id  not  found  his  pretensions 
upon  miracles,  jiroperly  qo  called ;  that  j^.  up- 
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on  prooft  of  fOpenlBtonl  agency,  capaUe  of  be- 
ing  known  and  attestod  by  othm.  Chrittians 
are  varranled  in  thia  asBertion  by  the  endenoe 
of  ^e  Koran,  in  whkh  Mabomek  not  only 
idoes  not  affoet  the  power  of  woricing  miradet, 
but  expressly  diadairas  it.  The  following  pas- 
■ages  of  that  book  Aimkh  direet  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  allege :— **  The  infidds  say. 
Union  a  sign  be  sent  down  nnto  him  from  his 
lord,  we  will  not  beliere ;  thou  art  a  pmehflr 
01^.*'*  Again ;  ^  Nothing  hindered  iu  from 
■ending  IAm  with  miraoles,  except  that  the  for. 
mer  nations  have  charged  them  with  impoo. 
tnreL"t  And  h«tly:  ^'Tbeysav,  Unless  a 
sign  be  sent  down  unto  him  from  his  lord,  we 
wiU  not  believe  t  Answer ;  Signs  are  in  the 
power  of  Ood  ak>ne,  and  I  am  no  more  than  a 
public  preacher.  Is  it  not  suffident  for  them, 
that  we  have  sent  down  unto  them  the  book 
of  the  Koran  to  be  read  nnto  them  7"^  Be- 
side these  acknowledgmente,  I  hare  observed 
ihHrteen  distinct  places,  in  which  Mahomet  puts 
the  objection  (unless  a  sign,  Ac)  into  the 
mouth  of  the  unbeliever,  in  not  one  of  whidi 
does  he  allege  a  mirade  in  reply.  His  answer 
is,  *^  that  God  giveth  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  when  and  to  whom  he  pleaseth  ;**§ 
^*'  that  if  he  should  work  miracles,  they  would 
not  believe  ;**||  ^^  that  they  had  liefore  reject- 
ed Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  the  Prophets,  who 
wrought  mirades  ;*'4  ^  ^^  ^®  Koran  itself 
«BS  a  miraole.'*** 

The  only  place  in  the  Koran  in  which  it  can 
he  pretended  that  a  sensible  miracle  is  referred 
to  (for  I  do  not  aOow  the  secret  visitations  of 
Gabrid,  the  nj|ght-joumey  of  Mahomet  to  hea- 
▼en,  or  the  presence  in  battle  of  invisible  hosts 
of  anoels,  to  deserve  the  name  of  sendM?  mir- 
ades,} is  tfie  beginning  of  the  fifty-fourth  diap. 
ter.  The  words  are  these : — ^^  The  hour  ot 
judgment  approacheth,  qndU^  metmhalh  been 
tpUi  m  tunder  f.  but  if  the  unbelievers  see  a 
sign,  they  turn  ande,  saying.  This  is  a  power- 
ful chann."  The  MahomeUn  expodton  dis- 
agree in  thdr  interpretation  of  this  passage ; 
some  explaining  it  to  be  a  mention  of  the  split- 
ting of  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  future  signs  of 
the  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  others 
referring  it  to  a  iniraculous  appearance  which 
had  then  taken  placcf  ^f-  -It  seems  to  me  not 
improbable,  that  Mahomet  might  have  tal^n 
advantage  of  some  extraordinary  halo,  or  other 
unusual  appearance  of  the  moon,  whidi  had 
happened  about  thu  time ;  and  wliich  supplied 
a  foundation  both  for  this  passage,  and  for  the 
story  which  in  after-times  had  iMcni  raised  out 
ofit. 

After  this  more  than  silence,  after  these  au- 
thentic oonfeiiumt  ot  the  Koran,  we  are  not 
to  be  moved  With  miraculous  stories  related 
of  Mahomet  by  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  his  life 
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about  six  hundred  yean  after  hie  6mA  f  or 
whidk  are  found  in  the  k^gend  of  Al-Jannafai, 
who  eame  two  'hundred  yean  later.*  On  die 
oontrary,  fium  oomparing  what  MahasnethiDU 
self  wrote  and  sai(C  with  what  wae  afterwards 
reported  of  him  by  his  foUowerai  the  plaia  mmk 
'    '       s.  that  when  the  reiwaon  wan 


£dr  eondusion  is,  t 

established  by  conquest,  then,  and  nut  tOl  theo, 

me  out  the  stories  of  hia  miradee. 

Now  this  difference  alone  ooostiftutea,  in  nsy 
opinion,  a  bar  to  all  reasoning  frosn  one  case 
totheother.  Thesueecstof  arehgioi&fiNmd* 
ed  upon  a  miraculous  history,  diewa  the  credit 
w^iidi  was  given  to  the  historT;  and  this  cavdit, 
under  the  droumstanoes  in  which  it  was  giveat 
u  0.bf  persons  capable  of  knowing  the  truths 
and  interested  to  inquire  after  it,  b  evidenos 
of  the  reality  of  the  history,  and  by  oonse 
qnenoe,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion.  Whoo 
a  miracnloos  history  is  not  aUcj^psd,  no  part  of 
this  aigument  can  be  applied.  Weadmit,that 
multitudes  admowljpdged  the  pietendoais  of 
Mahomet:  but,  these  pretendonsbebig  desti- 
tute of  miraculous  evidence,  we  know  that  the 
grounds  i^n  which  they  were  acknowledged, 
oottld  not  be  secure  grounds  of  persuasion  to 
his  foUowera,  nor  the^  example  any  anthority 
touk  Adqait  the  whole  of  Mahomet's  anthen* 
tic  history,  so  £tf  as  it  was  of  a  natureoapaUe 
of  being  known  or  witnessed  by  odicra,  to  be 
true  (which  is  certainly  to  admit  an  that  the 
reception  of  the  religion  can  be  brought  te 
prove,)  and  Mahomet  might  still  be  an  in. 
poster,  or  enthusiast,  or  an  union  of  both.  A4* 
mit  to  be  true  ahnost  any  part  of  Christ's  his* 
wluich  y 
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tory,  of  that,  I  mean,  ^ 
within  tlie  OQgniaanea  of  his  fdlowws,  and  h^ 
must  have  come  from  God.  Where  matter 
of  fact  is-not  in  qutetkn,  where  mirades  sro 
not  alleged,  I  do  not  see  that  die  prpgrem  off 
a  religion  is  a  better  aiguaasnt  of  ita  trath, 
than  the  prevaleney  of  any  system  ef  opiniene 
in  natural  religion,  morality,  or  phyiies,  is  a 
proof  of  the  truth  oif  those  opinioas.  Aiulwe 
know  that  this  sort  of  aigument  is  inadmi%- 
dble  in  any  branch  of  philos^khy  whatever. 

But  it  win  be  said,  if  one  religion  couU 
make  its  way  without  miracles,  why  might  not 
another  ?  To  which  I  reply,  first,  that  this 
is  not  the  questioQ ;  the  proper  question  is  not, 
whether  a  rdigious  institution  could  be  set  up 
without  mirades,  but  udiether  a  religion,  or  a 
change  of  religion,  founding  itself  in  mirades, 
could  suooeed  without  any  reality  to  rest  up.^ 
on  ?  I  apprehend  these  two  cases  to  be  very 
different:  and  I  apprdiend  Mahomet's  not 
taking  this  course,  to  be  one  proof,  amongst 
others,  that  the  thing  is  difficult,  if  not  impos« 

«  n^oft  not,  I  thiak,  appesr.  that  theie  birtocleiis 
had  any  wrlttea  aocounta  to  appaii  to,  more  ancient  than 
theSonnah;  wfalch  was  «  ooUectioB  of  txaditioiM  made 
bj  order  of  the  Calipha  two  hundred  jmr*  after  Mabcw 
met**  death.  Mahometdied  a.  d.  69ii  ALBoohan,ooe 
of  the  six  doctor*  who  oompUed  the  Sonnah,  waa  ham 
a.  D.8Q9|died68^  FrUMla'SUftoflfBbott•^pll«L 
led.  7th. 
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t  UimMfH  WM  not 
of  th«  nuue  and  im- 
I  of  mkaioolofif  eridiHee  I  for  teis  Tery 
•bMrvab^  Ottt  In  tke  MOie  vofanie,  an*  MMM. 
timM  Ia  til*  MUM  duipiBrg,  in  wUch  MAo» 
AMiovepOTtsdlydiidafant  thapofwarof  ivovk^ 
inir  minkelflt  bimicll^  he  l»  inonmitly  nfcr- 
rii^t»tli*nAiMlwof  praMdUagpEroplMts.  One 
would  kBeoine,  to  heer  tome  men  talk,  or  to 
lend  ■tme  booK  that  the  Mtting  up  <lf  »  Nil> 
gion  by  dint  of  miraettloae  pretenoei,  wae  a 
lUnif  eif  every  day's  eamarfenoi ;  whereas,  I 
I  tha%  ftSseiR  the  Jewish  and  ChristuDi 
,  then  Uno  tolerably  well  anthentlcat. 
kef  anyscidithini^hajriaghesnao^ 

IL  TheeMabUsfaBMbtof  Mahomet^i  veU- 
gion  was  effteted  by  oanses  wfaloh  in  no  de* 
giee  appertained  to  the  orighi  of  ChristianSty. 

Dtthig  theftpst  twdre  yean  of  his  ialssson, 
Uehanet  had  leooone  only  to  persoaslon. 
Thisisaflowed*  And thereissaffident reason 
from  the  offset  to  believe  tha%  if  hehadoon- 
fined  himself  to  thie  node  of  propegating  his 
religion,  we  of  the  prssent  day  would  never 
heard  either  of  him  ark.  «<  Three  yean  were 
silently  smployed  in  the  oonveieion  cifomrUm 
pvosslytes.  For  ten  years,  the  rehgionadvnnosd 
wHh  a  slow  and  palnliil  progress,  within  the 
walls  of  Meoca  The  number  of  proselytss  in 
the  seventh  yeer  of  hAsmiesion  maybe  estiaut- 
ed  by  the  absence  of  0ighlf4hire0  men  and 
eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  Ethiopia.*** 
Yet  this  progrsss,  snoh  as  it  was,  appoan  to 
bare  been  aided  by  some  very  important  ad. 
vantages  which  Hehomet  found  in  his  siton* 
tion,  in  hb  mode  of  condueting  hie  desigI^  and 
in  his  dostrinoi 

1.  Mahobiet  was  the  grandson  of  the  most 
powerful  and  honourable  family  in  Meoe 
nad  dthoogh  the  eaily  death  of  his  father  had 
not  left  hfan  a  patrimony  suitable  to  Us  birth, 
he  had,  long  before  the  eomaiencement  of  his 
■aission,  m^drsdthis  defideacy  by  an  opulent 
omrriagew  A  perma  oonsidereble  by  his  weahh, 
of  high  dessent,  and  nsarly  allied  to  the  ehisfo 
of  his  oountry,  taking  upon  himself  the  cha^ 
meter  of  a  rdigieos  teacher,  would  notfoil  of 
nttraeting  attentien  and  foUowen. 

3.  Mehomet  eondnctsd  his  design,  hi  the 
outset  especially,  witkgnat  art  and  pradenee. 
He  oondueted  it  as  a  potitician  would  conduct 
a  pbL  His  lint  application  was  to  his  own 
liainily.  This  gained  him  his  wifo's  vncle,  a 
considerable  person  in  Mecca,  together  with 
his  eonsin  Ah,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Ca- 
lf^ then  a  youth  of  great  eipectation,  and 
•▼en  already  distinguished  by  his  attachment, 
impetuosity,  and  ooanige.t    He  next  ezpress- 
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ed  hfoisstf  to  Aba  Beor,  a  man  amongst  the 
first  of  the  Koreish  in  wealth  and  iuHuenoeb 
The  hiterest  and  enample  of  Abu  Beor  dreiv 
in  live  other  principal  penons  in  Mecca,  whose 
solidtatiotts  jrevaOed  upon  fi^  mora  of  the 

neiank.  This  was  the  work  of  tfatee  yean  $ 
during  which  time,  every  thing  was  transaoU 
ed  in  seofet*  Upon  the  strength  of  these  al^^ 
lies,  and  nnder  the  pewerfol  protection  of  his 
fandly,  who^  however  some  of  them  might  die* 
approve  his  enterprise,  orderide  his  pretensfons, 
would  not  suffer  the  orphan  of  their  house,  the 
relict  of  thsir  faTonxite  brother,  to  be  insulted ; 
Mahomet  now  oommenoed  his  puldic  preach'* 
ing.  Amd  the  advance  which  he  made  during 
the  nine  or  ten  remaining  yean  of  fais  peaces 
able  mtiiistry,  was  by  no  means  greater  than 
what,  with  these  advantages,  and  widi  the  ad^ 
ditional  and  singular  oironmstanoe  of  ther^ 
being  no  ^tkMuhed  religion  at  Mecca  at  tiliat 
time  to  contend  with,  might  rsasonably  have 
be#n  expeoled.  How  soon  his  primitive  ad- 
herents were  let  into  the  secret  of  his  views 
of  empire,  or  in  what  stage  of  his  undertaking 
these  views  fint  opened  tiiemselTes  to  his  own 
mind,itisnotnoweasytodetennine.  The  event 
however  was,  that  these,  his  fint  proselytes, 
all  ultimately  attained  to  riches  and  honours, 
to  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  government 
of  kingdoms.* 

Sk  The  Arabs  deduced  their  descent  from 
Abndiam  through  the  line  of  IshmaeL  The 
inhabitants  of  Mecca,  in  common  probably 
with  the  other  Arabian  tribes,  acknowledged^ 
as,  I  think,  may  clearly  be  collected  from  the 
Koran,  one  supreme  Deity,  but  had  associated 
with  him  many  objects  of  idohtrous  worship. 
The  gi'eat  doctrine,  with  which  Mahomet  set 
ont,  was  the  strict  and  exclusive  unity  of  Ood« 
Abraham,  he  told  them,  their  illustrious  an^ 

tori  Ishmael,  the  father  of  th^  nation 
Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus, 
tike  anther  of  Christianity ;  had  all  asserted 
'  >  sssne  thing;  that  their  foUowen  had  unl. 
veisaKy  eerrupted  the  truth,  and  that  he  wag 
now  commissioned  to  restore  it  to  the  world. 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  doctrine  so 
Qwckms,  and  sutlu^sod  by  names,  some  or 
other  of  whioh  were  holden  in  the  higliest  ve- 
neration by  every  description  of  his  hearers, 
should,  hi  the  hands  of  a  popohir  missicmary, 
prevail  to  the  extent  in  which  Mahomet  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  pacific  ministry  ? 

4.  Of  the  institution  which  Mahomet  jobi. 
ed  with  this  fondamental  doctrine,  and  of  ib0 
Koran  in  which  that  institution  is  delivered, 
we  discover,  I  think,  two  purposes  that  per* 
vade  the  whole,  eia;  to  mske  converts,  and  to' 
make  his  converts  soldiers  The  following 
partieuhffs,  amongst  others,  may  be  ossisider. 
ed  as  pretty  evident  indications  of  these  de- 
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1.  WliAii  Mahomet  bcigBB  t9.pm(9h,hia  ni- 
drets  to  the  ^ewt,  to  the  Chrutiana,  and  to 
the  Pagaa  Araba,  was,  that  the  religion  which 
he  taught,  was  no  other  than  what  had  been 
originally  their  own. — ^*  We  believe  in  God, 
and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  us, 
and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto 
Abraham,  And  Ishnmel,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  the  Tribes,  and  that  which  wasdeliyered 
unto  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  that  which  was 
delivered  unto  the  prophets  <rqin  their  Lord : 
ire  make  no  distinction  betweeaan^pf  thepi-"* 
V  Ha  hi^th  ordained  you  the  religion  whiqh  he 
^onunanded  Noah,  and  which weLaye  xwfia^ 
unto  thee,  O  Moh^pimed,  and  which  we  oom- 
inanded  Al^raham,  and  Moses,  and  Jesus,  say. 
jtng.  Observe  this  religion,  and  be  not  divided 
therein.*'*!-  He  hath  chosen  you,  and  hath 
pat  imposed  on  you  any  difficulty  in  the  reJi- 
gion  which  he  hath  given  you,  the  religion  of 
your  father  Abrahain*'*^ 

9.  T^  author  of  the  S^oran  joever  ^»ases 
firom  desqriUng  t^e  future  anguish  of  unbeUev. 
exs,  .their  despair,  regret,  peoitenoe,  and  tor- 
^nent.  It  is  the  point  which  h»  labq^r8  above 
fJl  others.  ,AM  these  de^ptions  are  .con- 
ceived in  terms  which  will  appear  in  1^0  small 
^egrep  jmpre^^iire  .ef  en  to  the  modern  reader 
pf  an  English  translation.  Doubtless  they 
would  operate  with  much  greater  force  upon 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  were  imme- 
diately directed.  The  terror  whiph  they  Sjeiem 
well  calculated  to  inspire,  would  be  to  many 
tempera  a  powerful  application. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  ;  his  voluptuous  pa- 
radise ;  his  robes  of  siUc,  his  palaces  of  marble, 
his  rivers  and  shades,  his  groves  and  couches, 
his  wines,  )u9  deintief ;  ai\d,  above  all,  his  se- 
yenty-two  virgins  assignc^d  toeai^  of  the  faith- 
ful, of  resplendent  beauty  aqd  eternal  youth  i 
intoxicated  the  imaginations  aod  sei^  the 
passions  of  l^s  Eastern  followers. 

4.  3Mt  iMahom^t*s  highest  heaven  w^s  ^d- 
lerved  for  those  who  fon^t  h^  battles,  or  ex^ 
pended  theu*  /ortune^  in  h|s  cause. — ^*^  Those 
^elieyery  who  sit  still  at  hpuvB^  not  having  any 
imrXy  Iszid  those  who  employ  their  fortux^es  and 
^eir  persons  for  the  rdb'glon  of  Qod*  ^haUnot 
be  held  equal  God  hath  preferred  tho^  who 
employ  their  fortunes  and  their  persons  in  that 
cause,  to  a  degree  above  those  who  sit  at  home. 
God  hath  in&ed  promvMNl every  one  paradise; . 
but  God  had  pi^ferred  ^oae  ^^hofyj^  far  ihfi 
faiih  before  those  who  sit  still,  by  guiding  un- 
to them  a  great  rewand ;  by  degrees  of  honour 
conferred  upon  them  from)iim,  and  by  grant- 
ing them  forgiveness  and  merc^.'*§  Again ; 
«(  J}o  ye  reckon  the  giving  dnjok  to  the  pil- 
grims, and  the  visiting  of  t^e  )ioly  temple,  to 
be  actions  as  meritorious  as  those  performed  by 
him  who  b^eveth  in  God  and  the  last  day, 
BndfigfUeihfor  the  religion  of  God  9  They  ^haU 
not  be  held  equal  with  GodI.~They  who  have 
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bdieved  and  ied  their  conii^,  and  I 
their  lubstanoe  and  their  peEwna  in  ilia  de- 
fence of  God%  true  religion,  shall  be  ia  the 
highest  degree  of  honour  with  God ;  and  these 
are  they  who  shall  be  happy.  TheLonl  aend- 
eth  them  good  tidings  of  mercy  iram  him,  and 
good  will,  and  of  gardens  whecein  they  shall 
enjoy  lasting  pleaiwres*  They  shaH  finatiniie 
therein  for  ever ;  for  with  God  ia  a  gnat  re. 
ward.'*  <*  And,  onoesnoos ;  ^^  Verily  God  hath 
purchasedof  the  true  believers  their  soolsand 
their  substanoe,promising  them  the  enjoyment 
of  Paradise,  on  condition  that  they  JSgki  fsr 
tk0  ommi^Gods  whether  they  slay  or  be  slain, 
the  proouae  for  the  a^me  is  assurodly  due  by 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran."f  $ 

6.  His  doctrine  of  predeetination  waa  ap- 
plicable, and  was  applied  by  him,  to  the  same 
purpose  of  fortifying  and  of  exalting  the  ooor- 
age  of  his  adherentar-^'  If  imy  thing  of  the 
matter  had  happened  unto  us,  we  had  not  been 
slain  here^  Answer ;  If  ye  had  heen  in  3foar 
houses,  yerily  they  would  have  gotie  forth  to 
fight,  whose  slaughter  was  decreed,  to  the  pla- 
ces where  they  died.V§ 

(B.  Inwaxmr^ons,theiqp(petiteof  theseiei 
is  ardent,  the  passion  for  inebriating  Kquoii 
moderate.  In  compliance  with  this  distinc- 
tion, although  Mahomet  laid  a  restraint  upon 
the  drinking  of  wine,  in  the  use  of  %romenhe 
allowed  an  almost  unbounded  indolgcnoe— 
Four  wives,  with  the  liberty  of  changing  thena 
at  pleasure,||  together  with  the  persons  of  all 
his  ^aptives,^  was  an  irresistible  bribe  to  an 
Arabian  warrior.  *'*'  God  is  minded,"  says  he^ 
qpeaking  of  this  very  subject,  ^  to  make  hie 
religion  light  unto  you ;  for  man  waa  oeated 
wedc**  How  different  this  from  the  unaoodnt 
modating  purity  of  the  Gospel  I  How  would 
Mahomet  have  succeeded  with  the  Christiaia 
lesson  in  his  mouth,—"  Whosoever  looketh. 
upona  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  commit- 
ted Adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart  ?'* 
It  vust  he  added,  that  Mahomet  did  not  ven* 
tuie  upon  the  prohibition  of  wine,  till  the 
foiirth  year  of  the  H^gira,  or*the  seventeenth 
of  his  mission,**  whoi  his  military  succeasea 
had  completely  established  his  authority.  The 
same  observation  holdA  of  the  fast  of  the  Ra- 
madaa,-f-f-  and  of  the  moat  laborious  part  of 
itis  institutuniy  the  pilgrimage  to  Meooa4$ 

•  Ssla^  Koim,  c.  ix.  p  15L        f  lb.  &  Iz.  pi  IM, 

t  y  The  fwonl,"  #aitb  MahomcC,  **  irtfac  key  of  beau 
Ten  and  of  hdl ;  •  drop  of  blood  shed  ia  the  caiue  of  God. 
a  ciffht  ipenf.  in  ands,  la  of  more  avail  than  two  montlM' 
fitftaig  or  prayer.  IWnoaoeverfaUi  in  battle,  bbrinawc 
forja^ven  at  the  day  of  Jud^cnt ;  ^is  wounds  shall  be  re. 
flplend^ntas  yermilioii,  and  odoriftroua  a*  mtuk;  and 
the  kaa  of  hit  Umba  »hall  be  supplied  by  the  wiofs  of 
angels  and  cherubbn.**  .  XSibboa.  toL  iz.  p.  850^ 

f  Side's  Koran,  c.  lU.  p.  54k    '       i|  lb.  c  hr.  p.  63. 

f  Gibbon.  VOL  ix.  pi  SSi 

«•  Mod.  Univ.  Hist  vol.  L  p  12BL       tf  lb.  pi  lU. 

}t  This  latter,  however,  alreadv  prevailed  amoogst  Uic 
Arabs,  and  had  grown  out  of  theb  excessive  veneratioQ 
for  the  Caaba.  Mahomefk  Uw,  in  thta  respect,  wai 
rather  a  compliance  than  an  innovation.^ 
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WhAthMliitlMrto  been oollfioted fromtiie 
reoordt  of  the  MiumlmAn  hietory,  retatee  to 
tiM  twdve  or  thirteen  yeen  of  M ahomet'B 
peeceeble  pfeeching ;  which  part  alone  of  his 
life  and  enterprise  admits  of  t^smaUest  com- 
panion with  die  origin  of  Christianity.  A 
new  scene  is  now  unfolded.  The  dty  of  Ale- 
disa,  distant 'aboat  ten  days*  joomey  from 
Msqea,  was  at  that  tune  distracted  by  the  he- 
reditary contentions  of  two  ho^tijl^  tribes. — 
Theie  fends  were  exasperated  by  ike  mutual 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
of  the  different  Christian  sects  by  whidi  the 
city  was  inhabited.*  The  rebgion  of  Maho- 
met presented,  in  soine  ineai|iie,  a  point  of 
union  or  compromise  to  these  divided  opinions. 
It  embraced  the  principles  which  wup  .com- 
mon to  them  aU.  Each  party  saw  in  it  an 
honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truth  of  their  own  system.  To  the  Pagan 
Arab,  somewhat  imbued  with  the  sentiments 
and  knowledge  of  his  Jewish  or  Christian  fel- 
low-citizen, it  offered  no  offensive,  or  very  im- 
probable theology.  This  recommendation  pro- 
cured to  Mahometanism  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception at  Medina,  than  its  author  had  been 
able,  by  twelve  years*  painful  endeavours,  to 
obtain  for  it  -at  Mecca.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
progress  of  the  reliffion  was  inconsiderable.— 
His  missionary  could  only  collect  a  congrega- 
tion of  forty  persons.-^*  It  was  not  a  rel^^ious, 
but  a  political  association,  which  ultimately 
introduced  Mahomet  into  M^'na.  Harassed, 
aa  it  should  seem,  and  disgusted  by  the  long 
continuance  of  factions  and  dispute,  the  in- 
habitants of  that  dty  saw  in  the  admission  of 
the  prophet's  authority,  a  resthom  the  mise- 
ries which  they  had  suffered,  and  a  suppres- 
aion  of  the  viiuence  and  fury  wbidi  th^  had 
learned  to  condemn.  After  an  embassy,  there- 
fore, composed  of  believers  and  unbdievers,^: 
•nd  of  persons  of  both  tribes,  with  whom  a 
Uvaty  was  conduded  of  strict  alliance  and  sup- 
port, Mahomet  made  his  public  entry,  and  was 
uecdved  as  the  sovereign  of  Medina. 

From  this  time,  or  soon  after  this  time,  the 
impostor  changed  his  language  and  his  conduct. 
Having  now  a  town  at  his  ccanmand,  where 
tp  arm  his  party,  and  to  head  them  with  se- 
<;|iirity,  he  enters  upon  new  counsels.   He  now 
]3yietends  that  a  divine  commission  is  given  him 
to  attack  the  infidels,  to  destroy  idoUtry,  and 
to  ^  up  the  tru^  faith  by  the  sword.§    An 
eaxfy  victojry  over^  very  superior  force,  adiiev- 
ed  by  conduct  and  bravery,  established  the  re- 
nown of  his  arms,  and  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter, il     fivery  year  after  tjiis  was  marked  by 
bfittJes  or  aasassiQations.    The  nature  and  ac- 
tiyity'of  Mahomet*s  future  exertions  may  be 
catijooated  from  the  computation,  that,  in  the 
nine  fo0owiDg  years  of  his  life,  he  command- 
ed  hia  army  in  person  in  eight  genejcal  engage- 
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ments,*  and  undertook,  by  kiinself  or  his  lieu- 
tenants, fifty  military  enterprises. 

From  this  time  we  have  nothing  left  to  ac« 
count  for,  but  that  Mahomet  diouU  collect  aa 
army,  that  his  atmy  should  conquer,  and  that 
his  religion  should  proceed  together  with  his 
The  ordinary  expenenoe  of  human 
ailairs  leaves  us  little  to  wonder  at,  in  any  of 
these  effects :  and  they  were  likewise  each  aa. 
sisted  by  peculiar  facflities.  From  all  ndes, 
the  roving  Arabs  crowded  round  the  standard 
of  rdigion  and  plunder,  of  freedom  and  vic- 
tory, of  arms  and  rapine.  Beside  the  highly 
painted  joys  of  a  carnal  paradise,  Mahomet  re- 
warded his  followers  in  this  world  with  a  liberal 
division  of  the  spoils,  and  with  the  persons  of 
their  female  caiptives.-f-  The  condition  of  Ara- 
bia, occupied  by  small  independent  tribes,  ex- 
posed it  to  the  impression,  and  yidded  to  the 
progress,  of  a  firm  and  resolute  army.  After 
the  reduction  of  his  native  peninsula,  the  weak- 
also  of  the  Roman  provinces  on  the  north 
and  the  wert,  as  wdl  as  the  distracted  state  of 
the  Persian  empire  on  the  east,  ftcilitated  the 
successful  invasion  of  neighbouring  countries. 
That  Mahomet*s  conquests  should  carry  his  re- 
ligion along  with  them,  will  exrite  little  sur- 
prise, when  we  know  the  conditions  which  he 
proposed  to  the  vanquished.  DeaUi  or  con- 
version was  the  only  choice  offered  to  idola- 
ters. ^^  Strike  off  their  heads  !  strike  off  all 
the  ends  of  thdr  fingers  t:^  kill  the  idolaters^ 
wheresoever  ye  shall  find  them  !*'§  To  the 
Jews  and  Christians  was  left  the  somewhat 
milder  alternative  of  subjection  and  tribute, 
if  they  persisted  in  theur  own  religion,  or  of 
an  equal  partidpation  in  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties, the  honours  and  privileges,  of  the  faithful, 
if  they  embraced  the  rdigion  of  thdr  conquer- 
ors. ^^  Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know  your  op- 
tion ;  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.**|| 
The  corrupted  state  of  Christianity  in  the  se- 
venth century,  and  the  contentions  of  its  sects, 
unhappily  so  fell  in  with  men's  care  of  their 
sa£sty,  or  thdr  fortunes,  as  to  induce  many  to 
forsake  ito  profesdon.  Add  to  all  whidi,  that 
AIahomet*s  victories  not  only  operated  by  the 
natural  effect  of  conquest,  but  tiiat  they  were 
constantly  represented,  both  to  his  friends  and 
enemies,  as  divioe  dedarations  in  his  favour. 
Success  was  evidence.  Prosperity  carried  with 
it,  not  only  influedce,  but  proof.  '^  Ye  have 
already,'*  says  he,  after  the  battle  of  Bedr, 

had  a  miracle  shown  you,  in  two  armies 
which  attacked  each  other ;  one  army  fought 
forOod's  true  rdigion,  but  the  other  were  in- 
fidds."^  Again ;  '^  Ye  dew  not  those  who 
were  slain  at  Bedr,  but  God  dew  them. — If  ye 
dedre  a  dedsion  of  the  matter  between  us,  now 
hath  a  dedsion  come  unto  you."^* 
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Many  OMM  fMi^fi  tiiiglit  ba  oottMCad  oat 
of  the  Konui  to  tho  aamo  effect.  But  they 
MO  andecetMiy.  The  iuooeei  of  Mahomettn- 
iflm  during  thit»  and  indeed  erery  fatme  pe. 
liod  of  its  hiafory,  heart  to  little  iwemhlanca 
to  the  early  propagatioii  of  Chrittianity,  that 
no  inference  whaterer  can  juetly  be  dnwn 
firom  it  to  the  pnjudioe  of  Uie  Ghzistian  ar* 
gument.  For^  what  are  we  oomparing  ?  A 
Galilean  peaiaat  aooompanied  by  a  few  Baher- 
men,  with  a  oonquerar  at  the  head  of  hia  anny. 
We  oorapare  Jeaiia  without  foree,  without 
power,  without  fttpport,  without  one  estemal 
drcnmitanoe  of  attraction  or  inflnenoi,  pie- 
ndling  i^ntt  the  prejudioe8»  the  leaniiiifg, 
the  hierarchy,  of  his  country ;  againat  the  an- 
cient rdi(^oui  opinions,  the  pompoui  religious 
rites,  the  philosophy,  the  wisdom,  the  autho- 
rity, of  the  Roman  enqnre,  in  the  most  polish- 
ed  and  enlightened  period  of  ita  ezislenoe; 
withMahomet  making  his  way  amongstAnbs; 
collecting  followers  in  the  midst  of  conquests 
and  triumphs,  in  the  daricest  ages  and  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  when  succeas  in  arms 
not  only  operated  by  that  oommand  of  ma 
wills  and  persoos  whidi  attends  prosperous  un- 
dertakings, but  was  conaidered  as  a  sure  tes- 
timony of  divine  approbation.  That  mnlti- 
tttdes,  persuaded  by  this  argument,  should  Join 
the  train  of  a  victorious  chief ;  that  still  greater 
multitudes  should,  without  any  aigoment, 
bow  down  before  irresistible  power  ;  is  a  con*, 
duct  in  which  we  cannot  see  much  to  surprise 
us  ;  in  which  we  can  see  nothing  that  resem- 
bles  the  causes  by  which  the  eslnhlishment  of 
Christianity  was  effected. 

The  success,  therefore,  of  Mahometanism, 
stands  not  in  the  way  of  this  important  con- 
clusion ;  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
in  the  manner  and  und«r  the  drcumstanoes  in 
which  it  was  propagated,  is  an  uniqm  in  tiie 
history  of  the  spedes.  A  Jewish  peasasit  over- 
threw the  religion  of  the  world. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  placed  the  prevalency 
of  the  religion  amongst  the  auadliary  urgiu 
mento  of  its  truth ;  because,  whetha  it  had 
prevailed  or  not,  or  whether  its  prevalency  can 
or  cannot  be  accounted  for,  the  direct  aign- 
ment  remains  stilL  It  is  still  true  that  agreat 
number  of  men  upon  the  spot,  personally  cm- 
nected  with  the  history  and  with  the  Author 
of  the  rdigion,  were  induced  by  what  they 
heard,  and  saw,  and  knew,  not  only  to  change 
their  former  opinions,  but  to  gtwB  up  thdr 
time,  and  sacrifice  their  ease,  to  traverse  seas 
and  kingdoms  without  rest  and  without  weari- 
ness, to  commit  themselves  to  enreme  dan- 
gers, to  undertake  incessant  toils,  to  undeigD 
grievous  sufferings,  and  all  this,  solely  in  con^ 
sequence,  and  in  support,  of  their  belief  of 
facts,  which,  if  true,  establish  the  truth  of  the 
religion,  which,  if  false,  they  must  have  known 
tobesa 


PART  IIL 

▲  BRIEF  COKSIDEltATIOK  Ot  SOME 
POPULAB  OBJfiCTIOMa 


CHAPTER  L 

Tha  Dtterepanetit  beivmm  Aete^forai  Gatpeb, 

I  Kvow  not  a  more  rash  or  unphiloflophical 
conduct  of  the  undentanding,  than  to  n*|ect 
the  substance  of  a  story,  by  reason  of  some  di- 
versity in  the  droomatances  with  whidi  it  Is 
rdated.  The  usual  character  of  human  tes- 
timony is  substantial  truth  under  circumstan- 
tial variety.  This  is  what  tho  da%  experi- 
ence of  courts  of  justice  teadies.  When  ac- 
counts of  a  transaction  come  from  the  monthf 
of  different  witnesses,  it  is  seldom  €hat  it  !s 
not  posdble  to  pick  out  apparent  or  real  in- 
condstendes  between  them.  Theee  inoon- 
sistendee  are  studiously  disphyed  by^  an  ad- 
verse {deader,  but  oftentimes  with  little  2m« 
presdon  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges.  On 
the  contrary,  a  doee  and  minute  agreement 
induces  the  suspicion  of  confederacy  and  fraud. 
When  written  histories  toudi  upon  the  same 
scenes  of  action,  the  comparison  abnost  al- 
ways aflbfds  ground  for  a  like  reflecdop.  No- 
merons,  and  sometimes  Important,  variations 
present  themadves;  not  sddom  alao,  abso- 
lute and  final  contradictiQns ;  yet  neither  one 
nor  the  other  are  deemed  suffident  to  shako 
the  credibility  of  the  main  feet.  The  embassy 
of  the  Jews  to  deprecate  the  execution  of 
Claudian's  order  to  jdaoe  his  statue  in  thdr 
temple,  Philo  pbces  in  harvest,  Josephus  hi 
seed-time ;  both  contemporary  writers.  No 
reader  is  led  by  this  Inconsistency  to  doubt, 
in^iether  such  an  embassy  was  sent,  or  whether 
such  an  order  was  given.  Our  own  history 
supplies  examples  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
account  of  the  Marqub  of  Aig;^*s  death,  in 
the  rdgn  of  Charles  the  Second,  we  have  a 
very  remaikable  contradiction.  Lord  Claren- 
don relates  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  hang- 
ed, whidi  was  performed  the  same  day ;  on 
the  oontnuw,  Burnet,  Woodrow,  Headi,  Ech- 
ard  concur  in  stating  that  he  was  beheaded ; 
and  that  he  was  condemned  upon  the  Saturday, 
and  exeonted  upon  the  Monday.*  Was  any 
reader  of  Eng^  history  ever  sceptks  enough 
to  raise  from  hence  a  question,  whether  the 
Marquis  of  Aigyle  was  exeoatedor  notf  Yet 
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Aitoa^ttobeMlii 
to  the  principles  apoa  which  the  Ciirittian  his. 
tory  has  sometimei  been  attacked.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  contended,  that  the  diAnrent  hoars  of 
the  day  assigned  to  the  cmdftdon  of  Christ, 
by  Joim  and  by  the  other  evangelists,  did  not 
admit  of  the  recondleinent  wliieh  learned  men 
had  proposed :  and  then  eonelodes  the  discos. 
sion  with  this  hard  nmaik  ;  *^  We  nrast  be 
fivced,  with  aerer^  of  the  eritles,  to  leave  the 
difficulty  just  as  we  fiound  it,  chargeable  with  all 
the  consequences  of  manifest  inconsistency.'** 
But  what  are  these  consequences?  Bynomeans 
the  discrediting  of  the  history  as  to  the  prin- 
eipal  £Mt,  by  a  repugnancy  (even  snpposing 
thai  xepngnancy  not  to  be  resolvable  into  dif - 
fisnmt  modes  of  computation)  in  the  time  of 
the  day  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 

A  ^eat  deal  of  the  discrepancy,  obsemble 
in  the  Gkispels,  arises  from  4miMtiim  f  hoax  a 
fiKi  or  a  passage  of  Christ's  life  being  noticed 
by  one  writer,  which  is  unnoticed  by  another. 
Now,  omission  is  at  all  times  a  very  uncertain 
ground  of  obJeetioD.  WeperoeKveit,  notonly 
in  the  comparison  of  different  writers,  but  even 
in  th^  same  writer,  when  compared  with  him- 
sidC  There  are  a  great  many  pardculan,  and 
Bome  of  them  of  importance,  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  in  his  Antiquities,  which,  as  we  should 
have  supposed,  ought  to  have  been  put  down 
by  him  in  their  ph^e,  in  the  Jewish  Wars-f 
Suetonius,  Taoitos,  Dio  Casrius,  have,  all 
three,  written  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  Each 
has  mentioned  many  things  omitted  by  the 
i«st4:yet  no  objection  is  from  thence  taken 
to  the  reflective  credit  of  their  histories.  We 
have  in  our  own  times,  if  there  were  not  some- 
thing indecorous  in  the  comparison,  the  life  of 
an  eaoinent  person,  written  by  three  of  his 
friends,  in  which  there  is  very  great  variety  in 
the  ineidents  lelected  by  them ;  some  appar- 
ent, and  perhaps  some  real  eontrsdietions ; 
yet  without  any  impeadmient  of  the  substan- 
tial truth  of  their  accounts,  of  the  authenticity 
ol  the  books,  of  Che  competent  information  or 
general  fidelity  of  the  writers. 

But  these  diserepaneies  will  be  still  more  nu. 
merous,  when  men  do  not  write  histories  but 
mtmoin  $  which  is  periiapsthe  true  name  and 
proper  description  of  our  Gospeb :  that  is, 
when  they  do  not  undertake,  nor  ever  meant 
to  ddiver,  in  order  of  time,  a  regular  and  com* 
plete  aecDUttt  of  olT  the  things  of  nnportanoe, 
which  the  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  their 
history,  did  trr  said ;  but  onfy,  out  of  many  si- 
milar ones,  to  give  sudi  passages,  or  sudi  ac- 
tions and  discovsee,  as  ofl&red  themselves  more 
imraediatdy  to  their  attention,  came  in  the 
way  of  their  inquiries,  occurred  to  their  recoK 
lection,  or  were  suggested  by  their  parfiatktr 
dedgn  at  the  time  of  writing. 


This  particular  design  may  app^  some- 
times, but  not  always,  nor  often.  Thus,  I 
think  that  the  particular  design  which  Saint 
Matthew  had  in  view  whilst  he  was  writing 
the  history  of  the  resurrection,  was  to  attest 
the  laithfbl  performance  of  Christ^s  promise  to 
his  disciples  to  go  before  them  into  Oalilee ; 
because  he  alone,  except  Mark,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  it  from  him,  has  recorded  this  pro« 
mise,  and  he  alone  has  confined  his  narrative 
to  that  single  appearance  to  the  disciples  which 
fulfilled  it.  It  was  the  preconcerted,  the  great 
and  most  public  manifestation  of  our  lord's 
person.  It  was  the  thing  which  dwelt  upon 
Saint  Matthew's  mind,  and  he  adapted  his 
narratire  to  it.  But,  that  there  is  nothing  in' 
Saint  Matthew's  language,  which  negatives 
other  appearances,  or  Which  imports  that  this 
his  appearance  to  his  disdples  in  Gafilee,  in 
pursuance  of  his  promise,  was  his  first  or  only 
appearance,  is  made  pretty  etident  by  Saint 
Mark's  Gospel,  which  uses  the  same  terms  con- 
cerning the  appearance  in  Cblilee  as  Saint  Mat- 
thew uses,  yet  itself  records  two  other  appear- 
ances prior  to  this  t  •*  po  your  way,  tell  his 
disciples  and  Peter,  that  he  goeth  before  you 
into  Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said 
unto  you."  (xvi.  7.)  We  might  be  apt  to  infer 
from  these  words,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
they  were  to  see  him  :  at  least,  we  might  in- 
for  it,  with  as  much  reason  as  we  draw  the 
inference  from  the  same  words  in  Matthew : 
yet  the  historian  himself  did  not  perceive  that 
he  was  leading  his  readers  to  any  such  conclu- 
sion ;  for,  iA  the  twelfth  and  two  following 
verses  of  this  chapter,  he  informs  us  of  two 
appearances,  which,  by  comparing  the  order  of 
events,  are  diown  to  have  been  prior  to  the 
appearance  In  GaHlee.  ^  He  appeared  in  ano- 
ther form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked, 
and  went  into  the  country :  and  they  went 
and  told  it  unto  the  residue,  neither  believed 
they  them :  afterwards  he  appeared  unto  the 
eleven,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided 
them  with  their  unbelief,  because  they  believed 
not  them  that  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen." 
Probably  the  same  observation,  concerning 
Xbeparlkuhr  dengn  which  guided  the  histori- 
an, may  be  of  use  in  comparing  many  other 
passages  of  the  Gospels. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Erroneous  Ojnnion$  impuUd  to  the  Apoaties, 

A  SPECIES  of  candour  which  is  shown  to- 
wards every  other  book,  is  sometimes  refused 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  is,  the  placing 
of  a  distinction  between  judgment  and  testi- 
mony. We  do  not  usually  question  the  credit 
of  a  writer,  by  reason  of  an  opinion  he  may 
have  delivered  upon  subjects  unconnected  with 
his  evidence ;  and  even  uponiubjects  opnnecu 
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ed  with  his  MOOimt,  or  mizad  with  ^t  io  the 
tame  dkooune  or  writing,  we  BaturaUy  le- 
parate  fintt  from  opinions,  testimony  from  ob- 
serva^n,  narrative  from  aigument. 

To  apply  this  equitaUe  oontideration  to  the 
Christian  records,  muoh  oontroveny  and  much 
objection  hes  been  raised  conoeming  the  ^u(k 
Utions  of  th^  Old  Testasoent  tend  in  the 
New ;  some  of  which  quotations;,  it  is  said«  are 
Applied  in  a  sense,  and  to  events,  apparently 
different  from  that  which  they  bear,  and  Irom 
those  to  which  they  belong  in  the  originaL  It 
is  probable  to  my  ^ipiehension,  that  many  of 
those  quotations  werf  intended  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  as  nothingmore  than  oe- 
^ommodaikmM.  They  quoted  passages  of  their 
Scripture,  whid&  suited,  and  fell  in  with,  the 
occasion  before  them,  without  always  under- 
taking to  assert,  that  the  occasion  was  in  the 
view  of  the  author  of  the  words.  Such  accom- 
modations of  passages  from  old  authors,  from 
books  especially  which  are  in  everyone's  hands, 
are  common  with  writors  of  all  countries ;  but 
in  none,  perhaps,  ;vere  more  to  be  eypectfd 
than  in  the  writings  of  th^  Jews,  whose  liter- 
ature  was  almost  entirely  oonfined  to  their 
Scriptures.  Those  prophecies  which  are  al- 
leged with  more  solonnity,  and  which  are  ae- 
oompanied  with  a  precise  declaration,  that  they 
originally  respected  the  event  then  ndated,  are, 
I  tliiok,  tn4y  alleged.  But  were  it  otherwise, 
is  the  judgment  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  interpreting  passages  of  the  Old, 
or  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  receiving  establish- 
ed interpretations,  so  connected  either  with 
tlieir  veracity,  or  with  their  means  of  informaf 
tion  conoeming  what  was  passing  in  their  own 
times,  as  that  a  critical  mistake,  even  were  it 
clearly  made  out,  should  overthrow  their  his- 
torical credit  ?-^oes  it  Hinnii>i«h  it  ?_Has  it 
any  thing  to  do  with  it  ? 

4JU)ther  error  imputed  to  the  first  Christi- 
ans, was  the  ezpecteid  approach  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  I  would  introduce  this  objection 
by  a  remark  upon  what  appears  to  me  a  some- 
what similar  example.  Our  Saviour,  speak- 
ing  to  Peter  of  Jolm,  said, ''  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?*'* — 
ThfSM  words,  we  find,  had  been  so  misconstru- 
ed, OS  that  a  report  from  thence  "  went  abroad 
among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should 
not  die."  Snppose  that  this  had  oome  down 
to  us  amongst  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  that  the  particular  dr- 
cumstanoe,  from  which  the  mistake  sprang, 
had  been  lost  (which,  humanly  speaking,  waa 
most  likely  to  have  been  the  case,)  some,  at 
this  day,  would  have  been  ready  to  regard  and 
quote  the  error,  as  an  impeachment  of  the 
whole  Christian  system.  Yet  with  how  little 
jusdce  such  a  conclusion  would  have  been 
drawn,  or  rather  such  a  presumptiun  taken  up,  { 
the  information  which  we  happen  to  possess 
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s  nour  to  pworiva.  l^o 
think  that  the  Scriptoras  lead  ua  to  believe, 
that  the  early  Christiana,  and  even  the  a|Ms> 
ties,  eacpeoted  die  approach  of  the  day«f  jodg. 
ment  in  their  own  times,  the  same  refloctiaa 
will  oecur,  as  that  whidi  we  huna  made  with 
reelect  to  the  mora  partial,  peachapa,  and  teni. 
porary,biit  still  no  less  ancient,  error  oonoenu 
ing  the  duration  of  Saint  Joha^s  U£b.  It  was 
an  error,  it  may  be  likewise  said,  which  would 
efisetually hinder  those  who  entertained  it  fr«m 
acting  the  part  of  impostors. 

The  diificuHy  which  attends  t)ie  sobjaet  cf 
the  present  chqiter,  is  contained  in  this  qoes. 
tion ;  If  we  once  admit  the  fallibility  of  the 
apostolic  judgment,  where  are  we  to  stop,  or 
in  what  can  we  rely  upon  it  ?  To  which  ques- 
tion, as  arguing  with  unbelievers,  and  as  ar. 
guing  for  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Christi- 
an history,  and  for  that  alone,  it  is  competent 
to  the  advocate  of  Christianity  to  reply.  Give 
me  the  apostle's  testimony,  and  I  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  their  judgment ;  give  me  the  £bc(s, 
and  I  have  complete  seeurity  for  every  ooochw 
sion  I  want. 

But,  although  I  think  that  it  is  competent 
to  the  Christian  apologist  to  return  this  aa> 
swer ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  b  the  only  aiw 
swer  which  the  objection  is  cqiahle  of  reesiv- 
ing.  The  two  following  cautions,  founded,  I 
apprehend,  in  the  most  reasonable  distinctions, 
will  ezdude  all  uncertainty  upon  this  head 
which  can  be  attended  with  danger. 

FiiBt,  to  sqiarate  what  was  the  object  of  the 
apostolic  mission,  and  declared  by  them  to  be 
so,  froip  what  was  extraneous  to  it,  or  only 
incidentally  connected  with  it.  Of  poinu  dear- 
ly extraneous  to  the  religion,  nothing  need  be 
said.  Of  points  inddentally  connected  with  it, 
soinething  may  be  added.  Demoniacal  posses- 
sion is  one  of  these  points:  concerning  the  reali- 
ty of  which,  as  this  place  will  not  i^^noit  the  ckf 
aminatiop,  or  even  the  production  of  the  aigo- 
ment  on  either  side  of  the  question,  it  would 
be  arrogance  in  me  to  deliver  any  judgment. 
And  it  is  unnecessary.  For  what  I  am  ooo- 
cemed  to  observe  is,  that  even  they  who  think 
it  was  a  general,  but  erroneous  opinhm,  of 
those  times ;  and  that  the  writen  of  the  New 
TestaaMnt,  in  common  with  other  Jewish  writ- 
ers of  that  age,  fell  into  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing and  of  *>"*nlging  upon  the  subject  which 
then  universally  prevailed,  need  not  be  alarm- 
ed by  the  concession,  as  though  they  had  any 
thing  to  fear  from  it,  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  doctrine  was  not  what  Christ 
brought  into  the  worid.  It  appears  in  the 
Christian  records,  incidentally  and  aoddentaU 
ly,  as  being  the  subsisting  opinion  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  his  ministry  was  exer» 
cised.  It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  Ais  re- 
velation, to  rogulate  men's  opinions  conoem- 
ing the  action  of  spiritual  substances  upon  ani^ 
mal  l>odies.  At  any  rate  it  is  unconnected  with 
testimony.  If  a  dumb  person  was  bv  a  word 
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nstarei  to  tbe  use  of  his  speech,  it  signiiias 
little  ta  what  cmise  the  dumbness  was  ascrih. 
ed  ;  and  the  like  of  everr  other  cure  wrought 
upon  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  possessed. 
The  malady  was  real,  the  cure  was  real,  whe- 
^er  the  popular  explication  of  the  cause  was 
welt  founded  dr  not.  The  matter  of  fact,  the 
duuige,  so  fisr  as  it  was  an  object  of  sense  or 
of  testimony,  was  in  either  case  the  ssma 

Secondly,  that,  in  reading  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings, we  distingnish  between  their  doctrines 
and  their  arguments.  Thefar  doctrines  csme 
to  them  by  revelation  properiy  eo  ddled ;  yet 
in  propounding  theee  doctrines  in  their  writ- 
ings or  discourses,  they  were  wont  to  ilhistiate, 
aupport,  and  enforce  &em,  by  such  analogies, 
arguments,  and  dmsideratioiis  as  their  own 
thoughts  suggested.  Thus  the  call  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  that  is,  the  admission  of  the  OentUes  to 
the  Christian  profession  without  a  previous 
subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  imparted 
to  &e  apostles  by  revelation,  and  was  attested 
by  the  miracles  which  attended  the  Christian 
ministry  among  them.  The  apostles*  own  as- 
surance of  the  matter  rested  upon  this  fbun- 
dation.  Nevertheless,  Saint  Paul,  when  treat- 
Ing  of  the  subject,  oiFers  a  great  variety  of  to- 
I^CB  in  its  proof  and  vfaidication.  The  doctrine 
itsctf  must  be  received  X  butitisnotneosesary, 
in  order  to  defend  Christianity,  to  defend  the 
jiniprlety  of  everyeomparison,  or  the  validity  of 
every  argument,  which  the  apostle  has  brought 
Into  the  discussion.  The  same  obeervatian  ap. 
plies  to  some  other  instances ;  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  vei^*  well  founded  s  ^  When  divine 
-writers  aigue  upon  any  point,  we  are  always 
bound  to  bdieve  the  oondttsions  that  their  Tea- 
■onings  end  in,  as  parts  of  divine  revdation  : 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  be  able  to  make  out, 
cr  even  to  assent  to,  all  the  premises  made  use 
of  by  them,  in  their  whole  extent,  unless  it 
appear  plainly,  that  they  affirm  the  premises 
-as  expfiessly  as  they  do  the  oondosioDB  proved 
by  them.»* 


CHAPTER  IIL 

The  Cmneiekn  of  ChrisHanHywUh  dig  Jewith 
Hittorff, 


UNDOaBTEDLT  OUT  SaviooT  nsiufiies  the  di- 
▼ine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  institution  i  and,  in- 
depeudently  of  his  authority,  I  conceive  it  to 
be  very  difficult  to  assign  any  other  cause  for 
the  commencement  or  existence  of  that  insti- 
tution ;  especially  for  the  singular  drcumstanoe 
of  the  Jews'  adhering  to  the  unity,  when  eve- 
ry other  people  slid  into  polytheism ;  for  their 
being  men  in  religion,  children  in  every  thing 
dse ;  behind  other  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  superior  to  the  most  improved  in  their 

•  Bonett  Expoa  srt.  & 


sentiments  and  doctrines  relating  tvthe  Belty.* 
Undoubtedly,  also,  our  Saviour  recognises  the 
prophetic  character  of  many  of  their  audent 
writers.  So  far,  therefore,  we  are  bound  ae 
Christiani  to  go.  But  to  make  Chrutiamty 
answerahlewith  its  Hfe,  for  this  drcomstantifll 
truth  of  eadi  separate  passage  of  the  Old  Tok. 
tament,  the  genuineness  of  every  book,  the  in- 
fonnatiott,  fidelity,  and  judgment,  of  every 
writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  I  will  not  say  grsat^ 
but  nnneosasary  difficulties,  into  the  wluile  sys^ 
tern.  These  books  were  universally  read  and 
received  by  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour^s  rimf^_^ 
He  and  his  apostles,  in  common  with  all  other 
Jews,  referred  to  tfaam,  allnded  tt>  them,  used 
them.  Yet,  except  whecehb  expressly  asuibea 
a  divine  anthority  to  paitienlar  predictions,  I 
do  not  know  that  wecan  itrictly  draw  any  con- 
dusioQ  from  the  books  being  ao  used  and  ap^ 
pUed,  beside  the  proof,  which  it  unqucstionafa 
bly  is,  of  their  notoriety  and  reception  at  that 
time.  In  this  view,  our  Scriptures  afford  a 
valuable  testhnony  to  those  of  the  Jews.  But 
the  nature  of  this  testimony  oo|^t  to  be  u»* 
derstood.  It  is  surely  very  different  froniy 
what  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be,  a  spe^ 
ctfic  ratification  of  eachparticnlar  fiiet  and  opi- 
nion  9  and  no%^ki]y  of  each  particuhir  fact,  but 
of  the  motives  assigned  for  every  action,  toge- 
ther  with  the  judj^nent  of  praise  or  dispraise 
bestowed  upon  them.  Saint  James,  in  his 
£pistle,t  says,  *'  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience 
of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord.*' 
Ne«witbstanding  this  text,  the  reality  of  JobV 
history,  and  even  the  existence  of  soch  a  per-, 
son,  faiur  been  always  deemed  a  ftiir  subject  of 
inquiry  and  discussion  amongst  Christian  df.- 
vines.  Saint  James's  authority  is  considered 
as  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  book 
of  Job  at  that  time,  and  of  its  reception  by  the^ 
Jews ;  and  of  nothing  more.  Satnt  Paul,  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,:^  has  this  simt. 
litude  t  '*  Now,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  wHb- 
stood  Moses,  so  do  these  also  resist  thetmth." 
These  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  it  is  uncertain,  whether  Saint 
Paul  took  ^them  from  some  apocryphal  writing 

«  In  the  doctrine,  fof  exasnpie.  of  the  tmity.  the 
eternity,  the  otamrpotoice,  the  otamlKienoe,  the  omnU 
presence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodneas  of  God :  in  their 
opinions  concerning  providence,  and  the  creation,  prs- 
tervation,  ahdgovernment  of  the  world.*'  Campbeu  on 
Mir.  p.  807.  1%  which  we  mair  add,  in  the  acts  of  their 
religion  not  being  accontpanied  either  with  crueltiei  or 
imparities :  In  the  religion  itralf  being  fSree  tnm  a  wf^etAm 
at  superstition  which  prevailed  uniyenally  in  the  popo. 
lar  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  and  which  la  to  be 
found  perhaps  in  all  relifdons  that  have  their  orii^n  in 
human  artifloe  and  credulity,  vix.  fandftil  connexions  be. 
tween  certain  junearances  and  actions,  and  the  destiny 
of  nations  or  individuals.  Upon  these  conceits  rested 
the  whole  train  of  auguries  and  auspices,  which  fbrmed 
so  moch  even  of  the  seiiouspart  of  the  rcligiom  of  Greees 
and  Rome,  and  of  the  charms  and  incantations  which 
practised  in  those  countries  by  the  common  people. 

-.  '"' 'this  son  the  religion  of  the  Jews, 

,  was  (hie.    Vide  Priestley's  Lee- 

e  Truth  of        '  

tion,  171H. 

t  Chap.  y.  ti 


every  thing  of  this  son  the  religion  of  the  Jews, 
r  the  Jews  alone,  was  free.    Vide  Priestley's  ' 
tiires  on  the  Truth  of  the  Jewbh  and  ChrUtian  Rei 
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tbra  WUUtt  or  from  tradition.  But  no  one 
evier  <"«»y^»^;  that  Saint  Paul  is  heraaaMrt- 
ing  the  aathority  of  the  writing,  if  it  was  a 
written  aoQount  which  he  quoted,  or  auking 
hinuMlf  antweraUe  for  tht  anthentidty  of  the 
tradition ;  ainch  lev,  that  he  to  inTolvei  him. 
aetr  with  either  of  these  qneitiona  as  that  the 
eredit  of  his  own  history  and  miarioa  ahoold 
depend  upon  the  ^ust,  whether  Jannes  and 
Jambm  withstood  Moses,  or  not.  For  what 
leasou  a  more  rigorous  interpretation  shoaUL 
be  pat  upon  otfier  refineness,  it  is  dificult  to 
know.  I  do  not  mean,  that  other  pnssages  of 
the  Jewish  history  stand  upon  no  better  eri- 
denoe.  than  the  Ustonry  of  Job,  or  of  Jannes 
and  Jambns,  (I  think  mnch  otherwise ;)  but 
I  mean,  that  a  teforenoe  in  the  New  Testa- 
snent,  to  a  passi^B  in  the  old,  does  not  so  fix 
its  authority,  as  to  esdnde  all  inquiry  into  its 
4jiedibility,  or  into  the  separate  reasons  upon 
whidi  that  credibility  is  founded ;  and  that  it 
is  an  unwanrantaUe,  as  well  as  unsaliB  rule  to 
Ji^  down  oonoeining  the  Jewish  history,  what 
mm  never  laid  dom  oonoaniing  any  other, 
thateitKer  erenr  partionlar  of  it  must  be  true, 
or  the  whole  fidse. 

I  have  thought  it  neosssavy  to  state  this 
point  ezpUdtly,  because  a  iaakipBL,  rerived  by 
Voltaire,  and  pnisued  by  the  disciples  of  his 
flchool,  seems  to  have  much  prevailed  of  late, 
of  attacVing  Christianity  through  the  sides  of 
Judaism.  Some  objeotums  of  this  dass  are 
founded  in  misoonstruotion,  some  in  ezagger- 
atioo;  but  all  proceed  upon  a  supposition, 
which  has  not  been  made  out  by  argument, 
vie.  that  the  attestatiDn,  which  the  Author 
and  first  teachers  of  Christianity  gave  to  the 
divine  mission  of  Moies  and  the  prophets,  ex. 
tends  to  every  point  and  portion  of  the  Jew- 
ish  history;  and  so  extends  as  to  make  Chris- 
tianity  responsible  in  its  own  credibility,  for 
the  circumstantial  truth  (I  had  almost  said  for 
the  critical  exactness)  of  every  narrative  oan*> 
tained  in  the  OUL  Testament. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Bejection  af  Christiam^ 

Wc  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, although  it  converted  great  numbers,  did 
not  produce  an  universal,  or  even  a  general 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  men  of  the  age  and 
oountries  in  which  it  appeared.  And  this  want 
of  fi  more  complete  aud  extensive  success,  is 
called  the  rtsjedion  of  the  Christian  history  and 
miracles ;  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
form  a  strong  objection  to  the  reality  of  the 
iactfl  which  the  history  contains. 

The  matter  of  the  objection  divides  itself  in^ 
to  two  paru ;  as  it  reUtes  to  the  Jews,  and  as 
it  relates  to  Heathen  nations:  because  the 
minds  of  these. two  descriptions  of  men  may 


have  been,  with  respect  to  Christianity,  under 
the  infiuenoe  of  very  different  causbs.  The 
case  of  die  Jews,  inasmuch  as  our  8aviaiir*a 
ministry  was  originally  addressed  to  them,  of- 
fers itsdf  first  to  our  eonsideration. 

Now,  upon  the  sulqect  of  the  truth  of  ib* 
Christian  religion  i  with  ict,  there  is  but  one 
question,  vie.  wheUier  the  miracles  weffSacta- 
ally  wrought  ?  From  acknowledging  the  mi- 
rades,  we  pass  instantaneously  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  whole.  No  doubt  lies  be- 
tween the  praooises  and  the  oondttsion.  If  we 
believe  the  woriu  or  any  one  of  them,  we 
believe  in  Jesus*  And  tins  order  of  reaeosi- 
ing  is  become  so  universal  and  frmiltar,  tlmt 
we  do  not  rsadHy  apprehend  how  it  could  ever 
have  been  etherwissb  Yet  it  appears  to  me 
perieotly  eertaitt,  that  the  state  of  thought*  in 
the  miikd  of  a  Jew  of  our  Saviour's  age,  was 
totally  diHierent  from  this.  After  alioi^Dg  the 
reality  of  the  miracle,  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  to  persuade  himself  that  Jesus  was  the 
Meisiah.  This  is  clearly  intimated  by  Tarioos 
passages  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  appears, 
that,  in  the  appsshensionof  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  mirtdes  did  not  irre- 
sistibly carry,  even  those  who  saw  them,  to 
the  oonchision  intended  to  bedrawn  from  thai; 
or  so  eompel  assent,  as  to  leave  no  room  lor 
suspense,  for  the  essrcise  of  candour,  or  the 
effiwta  of  prqjudioe.  And  to  this  point,  at 
least,  the  evangelists  may  be  allowed  to  be 
good  witnenas ;  beeauseit  isa  point,  in  whidi 
exaggeration  or  disguise  would  have  been  the 
other  way.  Their  accounts,  if  they  could  be 
suspected  of  falsehood,  would  rather  have  mi^. 
nified,  than  diminished,  the  effecu  of  the  nal. 


John  vii.  ai-^l«  *' Jesus  answined,  and 
said  unto  them,  I  have  done  one  woik,  and  ye 
all  marvel— Jf  a  man  on  the  Sabbath*day  ». 
oeive  drcumoisioli,  that  the  law  of  Mosos 
should  not  be  broken;  an  ye  angry  at  me  be- 
cause I  have  made  a  man  every  whit  wholeon 
the  Sabbath-day  ?  Judge  not  according  to  the 
appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment. 
Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem,  Is  not 
this  he  whom  they  seek  to  kill  ?  But,  lo,  he 
speaketh  boldly,  and  they  say  nothing  to  him : 
do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that  this  is  the  very 
Christ  ?  Hwfbeit  w$  kngw  this  eMm,  wiWiies 
heis:  biU  when  Christ  eomteAj  no  man  knoweA 
whgnee  he  is.  Then  oried  Jesus  in  the  tem- 
ple as  he  taught,  saying,  Ye  both  know  me, 
and  ye  know  whence  I  am:  and  I  am  not 
come  of  myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true, 
whom  ye  know  not.  But  I  know  him,  for  I 
am  from  him,  and  he  hath  sent  me^  Then 
they  sought  to  take  him  i  but  no  man  laid 
hands  on  him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet 
come.  Andnuu»^qftiiep^oplebeimedonhm^ 
and  Miidy  Whtn  Chrisi  eometh  vriil  he  do  mem 
ndraelet  than  ihotevhiehthienmnlmih  doner 

This  passage  is  very  observable,  tt  exhibits 
the  reasoning  of  different  sorts  ef  perrons  up- 
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Ctt  <ht  dbCMlan  of  i  tniMde,  wUdi  ptMooi  of 
aO  lorta  avB  rapraoited  to  have  wiomhdgBA 
m  raaL  One  lort  of  men  tlumgfat  thst  theve 
wu  ■ometlring  very  actraoffduuury  in  all  this : 
but  that  atiU  Jesus  oould  not  be  the  Christ, 
beeanse  there  was  a  oiieamstance  in  his  ap- 
pearanoe  which  militatsd  withan  opimoooon. 
ceining  Christ,  in  wluoh  theyhad  been  fanm^t 
up,  and  of  the  truth  of  which,  it  is  probable, 
they  had  never  entertained  a  partide  of  doubt, 
ciiK.  that  ^  when  Christ  Cometh,  no  man  imow- 
•Ui  whence  he  is.**  Another  sort  were  indin- 
•dtobdievehimtobetheMeMiah.  Butersn 
thcM  didnot  asgne  as  we  shouU ;  did  not  con- 
aider  themirade  as  of  itself  deeisiTeof  the 
foeition ;  as  what,  if  once  allowed,  enhidsd 
all  further  debate  upon  the  subject ;  but  £iHuuU 
«d  dieir  opinion  upon  a  kind  of  comparative 
zeaaoning,  ^*  When  Ghriat  Cometh,  will  he  do 
mtor$  mirades  than  thote  which  this  man  hath 
done?** 

Another  panage  in  the  tame  evangdist,  and 
obaerrable  for  the  same  purpose,  U  that  in 
whadi  he  relates  the  resurrectioii  of  Laaarus : 
^  Jesus,"  he  teDs  ui,  (xi.  4S,  44.)  ''  when  he 
had  thus  spoken,  cried  with  a  loud  Tdoe,  La- 
aarus, come  forth:  And  he  that  was  dead  came 
Ibrtih,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  giare  doUiss, 
t  with  a 
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him."*  Hie  evangdist  does  not vieaa  to  im. 
pate  the  ddsei  ef  thdr  beUef  to  any  doubt 
about  the  mirsdesi  but  to  their  not  peiodv* 
iag,  what  all  now  suffidentlypffi>odTe,  and 
what  they  would  have  perodved,  had  not  thdr 
nndsfstandiitgs  been  governed  by  strong  pze^ 
judices,  the  infallible  attestation  which  the 
woriu  of  Jesus  bore  to  the  ttuth  of  his  preten^ 


and  his  tacB  was  bound  about 
Jesus  saith  unto  theoL,  Iioose  him,  and  let  him 
go.'*  One  might  have  sospeot^  that  at  least 
aH  those  who  stood  bv  the  Beoulcfare  when  La- 
SEarus  was  raised,  woold  have  believed  in  Jesus. 
Yet  the  evangdist  doe^  net  lo  roprwent  it  t— 
*^Then  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to  Mary, 
and  had  seen  the  things  whidi  Jesus  did,  be- 
Jievedon  him  ;  but  some  qf  them  went  tiidr 
ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told  them  what 
things Jesnshaddone.*'  Wecannotsupposethat 
the  evangdist  meant  by  this  account,  to  leave 
his  readers  to  imagine,  that  any  of  thie  specta- 
tors doubted  about  the  truth  of  the  mirade. 
Var  firom  it.  Unquestionably,  he  states  the 
mirade  to  have  been  fully  allowed ;  yet  the 
persons  who  allowed  it,  were^  according  to  his 
representatioa,  capable  of  retaining  hostile  sen. 
timents  towards  Jesus.  ^  Believing  in  Je- 
•us**  was  not  only  to  bdieve  that  he  wrought 
fniMMJAa^  bat  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  With 
OS,  there  is  no  diffnrettoe  between  these  two 
things :  with  them,  there  was  the  greatest  | 
and  the  difference  is  apparent  in  this  transac- 
tion. If  Saint  John  has  represented  the  con- 
duet  of  Ihe  Jews  upon  this  occasion  truly  (and 
wrhy  he  dumld  not  I  cannot  tdl,  for  it  rather 
makesagainsthim  thanfor  him,)  itshewsdearly 
the  prindples  upon  whidi  their  Judgment  pro- 
ceeded. Whether  he  has  rslsted  the  matter 
truly,  or  not,  the  relatkm  itself  discovers  die 
-writers 
that  done 
the  next 

evangdist,  entirely  suited  to  this  state  of  the 
case:  '*  but  thou^^  he  had  done  so  many  mi- 
racles before  them,  yst  beUeved  they  not  on 


The  «inth  ehaptsr  of  Saint  John's  Gospd 
contains  a  very  drwimstantisl  account  of  die 
CUM  of  a  blind  man ;  a  mirade  submitted  to 
aU  the  seitttiny  and  examination  whidi  a  scspx- 
tic  could  propose.  Ifamodemunbdieverhad 
drawn  iq»  the  intenogatories,  they  could  hard^ 
ly  have  been  mora  ended  or  searching.  The 
aocount  oontains  also  a  verycurioos  oonforence 
between  the  Jewish  ruisKS  and  the  patient,  in 
whieh  the  point  for  our  present  notice  is,  their 
redstanee  of  die  force  of  the  mirade,  and  of 
the  eondosion  to  which  it  led,  altor  they  had 
failed  in  discrediting  its  evidence.  <«Weknow 
that  God  spake  unto  Moses  i  but  as  for  this 
fdlow,  we  know  not  whence  he  is."  Thstt 
was  the  answer  which  set  thdr  minds  at  restk 
And  bv  the  hdp  of  mudi  prejudice,  and  great 
irUlingnesstoyieldfitmightdoso.  In  the 
mind  of  the  poor  man  restored  to  sight,  whieh 
was  under  no  sudi  bias,  and  fslt  no  such  rs' 
hiotance,  die  mirade  had  its  natural  operas 
tion.  ^  Herein,*'  says  h^  ^*  ia  a  marvellon» 
thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is^ 
yst  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes.  Now  we  know, 
that  Qod  heaieth  not  smners  s  but  if  any  man 
be  a  worshipper  of  Ood,  and  doeth  his  wifl^ 
him  he  heareth.  Since  the  world  began,  was 
it  not  heard,  diat  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of 
one  that  was  bom  blind.  H  this  man  were 
not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing.*'  We  do 
not  find,  that  the  Jewidi  rulers  had  any  other; 
reply  to  make  to  this  defence,  dian  diat  whi^i 
authority  is  sometimes  apt  to  make  to  arga* 
ment,  **•  Dost  thou  teach  us  P" 

If  it  shall  be  inquired,  how  a  turn  of  thought, , 
so  different  from  what  prevails  at  present,^ 
diould  obtain  currency  with  the  andent  Jews; 
the  answer  is  found  in  two  opinions  which  are 
proved  to  have  subsisted  in  that  age  and  coun- 
try. The  <me  was,  thdr  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
siah of  a  kind  totally  contrary  to  what  die  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  bespoke  him  to  be;  the  other, 
thdr  persuadon  of  the  agency  of  demons  in  the 
production  of  supernatural  effects.  These  opi- 
nioas  are  not  Jtff)possrf  by  us  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  but  are  evidendy  recognised  in  the 
Jewish  writings,  as  wdl  as  in  ours.  And  it 
ought  moreover  to  be  considered,  that  in  these 
opinions  the  Jews  of  that  age  had  been  from 
thdr  infoncy  broogfat  up ;  that  they  were  opL. 
nions,  the  grounds  of  which  they  had  probab- 
ly few  of  them  inquired  into,  and  of  the  truth 
of  whidi  they  entertained  no  doubt.  And -I 
think  that  these  two  opinions  ooojoindy  sffovd 


•  Chap,  xii 
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anaxpbnatfimofihcirooiidiiec.  The  first  put 
them  upon  aeddng  oat  lonie  eiciiee  to  them- 
edres  for  not  recetving  Jemxi  in  the  character 
in  which  he  claimed  to  be  reoeived  ;  and  the 
•econd  supplied  them  with  just  such  an  eiccuse 
as  Uiey  wanted.  Let  Jesos  work  what  mirades 
he  would,  still  the  answer  was  in  readiness, 
^  that  he  wrought  them  by  the  assistance  of 
Beelzebub.**  And  to  this  answer  no  reply  coold 
he  made,  but  thM  which  our  Saviour  did  make, 
by  showing  that  the  tendency  of  hia  miasioa 
was  so  adverte  to  the  riews  with  which  this 
being  was,  by  the  objectors  themselres,  sup- 
posed  to  act,  that  it  could  not  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  he  would  assist  in  carrying  it 
on.  The  power  displayed  in  the  mirades  did 
not  alone  refute  the  Jewish  sohation,  because 
^e  iateiposition  of  iuTisible  agents  being  once 
admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  limiu 
by  which  their  effidency  is  dicumscribed.  We 
of  this  day  may  be  disposed,  posnbly,  to  think 
sudi  opinions  too  absurd  to  have  beni  ever  se- 
riously  entertained.  I  am  not  bound  to  con- 
tend for  the  credibility  of  these  opinions.  They 
were  at  least  as  reasonable  as  the  belief  in 
witdicraft.  They  were  opinions  in  which  the 
Jews  of  that  age  nad  from  thdr  infancy  been 
instructed ;  and  those  who  cannot  see  enon^ 
in  the  force  of  this  reason,  to  account  for  thdr 
conduct  towards  our  Saviour,  do  not  suffident» 
ly  consider  how  such  opinions  may  sometimes 
become  very  general  in  a  country,  and  with 
what  pertinadty,  when  once  became  so».  they 
are,  for  that  reason  alone,  adhered  ta  In  the 
suspense  which  these  notions,  and  the  prejudi- 
ces resulting  from  them,  might  occaaon,  the 
candid  and  docile  and  humUe-minded  would 
probably  dedde  in  Christ's  favour ;  the  proud 
and  obstinate,  t<^gether  with  the  giddy  and  the 
thoughtless,  almost  universally,  against  him. 

This  state  of  opinion  discovers  to  us  also  the 
reason  o^  what  some  choose  to  wonder  at,  why 
the  Jews  should  reject  mirades  when  they  saw 
them,  yet  rdy  so  much  upon  the  tradition  of 
them  in  their  own  history.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  it  had  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, to  ascribe  Mdr  mirades  to  the  superna- 
tural agency  of  evil  beings.  The  sdution  was 
not  lAien  invented.  The  authority  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  bdng  established,  wod  become 
the  foundatipn  of  the  national  pdity  and  re- 
ligion, it  was  not  probable  that  the  later  Jews, 
brought  up  in  a  reverence  for  that  religion, 
and  the  subjects  of  that  polity,  should  apply 
to  their  history  a  reasoning  whidi  tended  to 
overthrow  the  foundation  oi  both. 

II.  The  infidelity  of  the  Gentile  world,  and 
that  more  especially  of  men  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing in  it,  is  resolvable  into  a  prindple  which, 
in  my  judgment,  will  account  for  the  inefficacy 
of  any  argument  or  any  evidence  whatever,  vitr* 
contempt  prior  to  examination.  The  state  of 
religiou  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had 
a  natural  tendency  to  induce  this  disposition. 


DhmyihiiHaUcariinssensis  rimiils,that<ihcw 
were  six  hundred  difievcnt  kinds  of  religions 
or  sacred  rites  exercised  at  Rome.*  The  su.* 
perior  classes  of  the  community  treated  them 
allaslaUes.  Can  we  wonder  then,  that  Chris- 
tianity waa  inehided  in  the  number,  without 
inquiry  into  its  separate  merits,  or  the  parti- 
cukr  ground*  of  ite  pretendcBis  ?  It  might  be 
dther  tree  or  fidse,  for  any  thing  they  knew 
about  it.  The  reiigioBi  had  nothing  in  its  cha. 
raoter  which  imme£ately  engaged  their  notice. 
It  mixed  with  no  politioa.  It  produoednofin% 
writers.  It  contained  no  ourioas  specolationa.' 
When  it  did  readi  their  knowledge,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  it  appeared  te  them  a  very  atrange 
system,  so  unphaosophjcd,  dealing  ao  litSe 
in  aigument  and  discussion,  ia  such  arguments 
however  and  discussions  as  they  were  aecoa. 
tomed  to  entertain.  What  is  said  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  his  nature,  office,  and  ministry, 
would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  alien  finom  the 
conceptiona  of  their theak)gy.  TheRedeemer 
and  the  destined  Judge  of  the  human  race,  a 
poor  young  man,  executed  at  Jerusalem  with 
two  Uiieves  upon  a  cross !  Still  more  would 
the  language  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
waa  delivered,  be  dissonant  and  barfaarous  to 
their  ears.  What  knew  they  of  grace,  <  f  r». 
demption,  of  justifiotfion,  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
shed  for  ihit  sins  of  men,  of  reeondlement,  of 
mediation?  Christiani^  was  made  up  of  points 
they  had  never  thought  of  i  of  terms  which 
they  had  never  heard. 

It  was  presented  also  to  the  imi^inatioB  of 
the  learned  Heathen  under  additional  disad- 
vantage,  by  reason  of  itt  real,  and  still  mom 
of  its  ncmiaal,  connexion  with  Judaism.  It 
shared  in  the  obloquy  and  ridicule,  with  which 
that  people  and  thdr  religion  were  treated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  regarded  Je» 
hovah  himself  only  as  the  idol  of  Sie  Jewiah 
nation,  and  what  was  related  of  him,  as  of  a 
piece  with  what  was  told  of  the  tutelar  ddtiea 
of  other  countries;  nay,  the  Jews  were  in  a 
particubv  manner  ridiculed  for  bdng  a  credu- 
lous race ;  so  that  whatever  repeits  of  a  mira^ 
culotts  nature  came  out  of  that  country,  were 
looked  upon  by  the  Heathen  world  as  £she  and 
frivolous.  When  they  heard  of  Christianity, 
they  heard  of  it  as  a  quarrd  amongst  this  peo- 
ple, about  some  artides  of  their  own  supersti- 
tion. Despidng,  therefore,  as  they  did,  the 
whde  system,  it  wm  not  probable  that  they 
would  eater,  with  any  degreb  of  seriouanew  or 
attention,  into  the  detail  of  its  disputes,  or  the 
merits  of  dther  dda  How  little  they  knew, 
and  withwhatcaralesaness  they  judged,  of  these 
matters,  appears,  I  think,  pretty  plainly  from 
an  example  of  no  less  we^ht  than  that  of  Tad- 
tus,  who  in  a  grave  and  professed  discourse 
upon  the  history  of  the  Jews,  states,  that  they 
worshipped  the  effigy  of  an  ass.f    The  passage 
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tail  prooCy  haw  proaa  tbeletrned  men  of  those 
timm  were,  and  upon  how  little  evidenoe,  to 
heap  together  stories  which  might  increase  the 
contempt  and  odium  in  which  that  people  was 
holden.  The  same  foolish  charge  is  also  con- 
fidently repeated  by  Plutarch.* 
.  It  is  obsorable,  that  all  these  considerations 
are  of  a  nature  to  operate  with  the  greatest 
force  upon  the  highest  ranks ;  upon  men  of 
edocatien,  and  that  <M^er  of  the  public  from 
which  toriten  are  principally  taken:  I  may 
add  also,  mnm  the  philosophical,  as  well  as  the 
libertine  ct&aracter;  upon  the  Antonines  or 
Julian,  not  less  than  upon  Nero  or  Domitian ; 
and  more  particularly,  upon  that  large  and  po- 
lished  dass  of  men,  who  acquiesced  in  the  ge- 
neral persuasion,  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  practise  the  duties  of  morality,  and  to  wor- 
ship the  deity  morepalrio  ,•  a  habit  of  thinking, 
liberal  as  it  may  appear,  which  shuts  the  door 
against  every  ai^ument  for  a  new  religion. — 
The  considerations  abovfr-mentioned,  would 
quire  also  strength  from  the  prejudice  which 
men  of  rank  and  learning  universally  enter. 
tain  against  anything  that  origituUet  with  the 
Tulgar  and  illiterate;  which  prejudice  is  known 
to  be  as  obstinate  as  any  prejudice  whatever. 
Yet  Christianity  was  still  making  its  way : 
and,  amidst  so  many  impediments  to  its  pro- 
gress, so  much  difficulty  in  procuring  audience 
and  attention,  its  actual  success  is  more  to  be 
wonderod  at,  than  that  it  should  not  have  uni- 


books,  he  had  not  taken  ibe  trouble  to  inform 
himself  with  any  degree  of  care  or  correctness* 
But  although  Pliny  had  viewed  Christianity 
in  a  nearer  position  than  most  of  his  learned 
countrymen  saw  it  in ;  yet  he  had  regarded 
the  whole  with  such  negligence  and  disdain 
(further  than  as  it  seemcHl  to  concern  his  ad- 
ministration,) that,  in  more  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  letters  of  his  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  subject  is  never  once  again  mention- 
ed. If,  out  of  this  number,  the  two  letters 
between  him  and  Trajan  had  been  lost ;  with 
what  confidence  would  the  obscurity  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  been  argued  from  Pli- 
ny's silence  about  it,  and  with  how  little  truth ! 
The  name  and  character  which  Tacitus  lias 

5'veu  to  Christianity,  *'  ezitiabilis  superstitio^'r 
>  pernicious  superstition,)  and  by  which  two 
words  he  disposes  of  the  whole  question  of  tlie 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  religion,  afford  a 
strong  proof  how  little  he  knew,  or  concerned 
himself  to  know,  about  the  matter.  I  appre- 
hend that  I  shall  not  be  contradicted,  when  I 
take  upon  me  to  assert,  that  no  unbeliever  of 
the  present  age  would  apply  this  epithet  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  or  not  al- 
low that  it  was  entirely  unmerited.  Read  the 
instructions  given,  by  a  great  teacher  of  the 
religion,  to  those  very  Roman  converts,  of 
whom  Tacitus  speaks ;  and  given  also  a  very 
few  years  before  the  time  of  which  he  is  speak- 
in^ ;  and  which  are  not,  let  it  be  observed,  a 


rersally  conquered  scorn  and  indifference,  fix-  collection  of  fine  sayings  brought  together  from 


ed  the  levity  of  a  voluptuous  age,  or,  through 
a  doud  of  adverse  prejudications,  opened  for 
itself  a  passage  to  the  hearts  and  understand- 
ings of  the  scholars  of  the  age. 

And  the  cause  which  is  here  assigned  for 
the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  men  of  rank 
and  learning  among  the  Heathens,  namely,  a 
strong  antecedent  contempt,  accounts  also  for 
their  silenoe  concerning  it.  If  they  had  re- 
jected it  upon  examination,  they  would  have 
written  about  it ;  they  would  have  given  their 
reasons.  Whereas  what  men  repudiate  upon 
the  strength  of  some  prefixed  persuasion,  or 
from  a  settled  contempt  of  the  subject,  of  the 
persons  who  propose  it,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed,  they  do  not  naturally 
write  books  about,  or  notice  much  in  what  they 
w^rite  upon  other  subjects. 

The  letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  furnish  an 
example  of  this  silence,  and  let  us,  in  some 
measure,  into  the  cause  of  it.  From  his  cele- 
brated correspondence  with  Trajan,  we  know 

'  that  the  Christian  religion  prevailed  in  a  very 
covisiderable  degree  in  the  province  over  which 
he  presided ;  that  it  had  excited  his  attention ; 
that  he  had  inquired  into  the  matter,  just  so 

'  zDuch  as  a  Roman  magistrate  might  be  expect- 
ed to  inquire,  viar.  whether  the  religion  con- 
tained any  opinions  dangerous  to  government ; 
but  that  of  its  doctrines,  its  evidences,  or  its 
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different  parts  of  a  large  work,  but  stand  in  one 
entire  passage  of  a  public  letter,  without  the 
intermixture  of  a  single  thought  which  is  fri- 
volous or  exceptionable : — ^'  Abhor  that  which 
is  evil,  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  Be  kind- 
ly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly 
love ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another ;  not 
slothful  m  business ;  fervent  in  prayer ;  serv- 
ing  the  Lord :  rejoidng  in  hope ;  patient  in 
tribulation  ;  continuing  instant  in  prayer ;  dis- 
tributing to  the  necessity  of  saints ;  given  to 
hospitality.  Bless  them  which  persecute  you  ; 
bless,  and  airse  not.  Rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Be 
of  the  same  mind  one  towards  another.  Mind 
not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits.  Re- 
compense to  no  man  evil  for  eviL  Provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  If  it  be 
possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peace- 
ably  with  all  men.  Avenge  not  yoursdves, 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath :  for  it  is  writ- 
ten. Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  iaith 
the  Lord  :  therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him :  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  :  for,  fn 
so  doing,  thou  shah  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good. 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God : 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  G6d.  Who- 
soever therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resistetb 
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tho  ordinance  of  Ood  :  and  th«y  ihftC  mist, 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  evlL  M'ilt  thou  then  not  be  afndd  of  the 
pover  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  sbalt 
liave  praise  of  the  same :  for  he  is  the  mi- 
nister of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou 
do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  bear, 
eth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minis- 
ter of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  thatdoeth  evlL  Wherefore  ye  must  needs 
be  subject,  not  ctdy  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
Conscience*  sake.  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye 
tribute  dso :  for  they  are  God*8  ministers,  at- 
tending continually  upon  this  very  thing. 
Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues :  tribute,  to 
trhom  tribute  is  due ;  custom,  to  whom  cus- 
tom ;  fear,  to  whom  fear ;  honour,  to  whom 
honour. 

^'  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one 
another ;  for  he  that  lovetli  another,  hath  ful- 
filled the  law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  ooro. 
mlt  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witneats. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any 
other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehend- 
ed in  this  saying,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
hour  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law. 

*'  And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it 
Is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep :  for  now  is 
our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed. 
The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand  ;  let 
us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and 
let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk 
honestly  as  in  the  day;  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness, not  in  strife  and  envying.*** 

Read  this,  and  then  think  of  **  ezitiabilis 
superstitio  !** — Or,  if  we  be  not  allowed,  in 
contending  with  Heathen  authorities,  to  pro- 
duce our  books  against  theirs,  we  may  at  least 
be  permitted  to  confront  theirs  with  one  ano- 
ther. Of  this  "  pernicious  supersti tion,*'  what 
could  Ptiny  find  to  blame,  when  he  was  led, 
by  hjs  office,  to  institute  something  like  an  ex- 
amination  into  the  conduct  and  principles  of 
tlie  sect?  He  discovered  nothing,  but  tliat  they 
were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day. 
before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves 
a  hymn  to  Christ  as  a  God,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of 
any  wickedness,  but,  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft, 
robbery,' or  adultery;  never  to  falsify  their 
word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledger  committed  lo  them, 
when  called  upon  to  return  it. 

Upon  the  words  of  Tacitus  we  may  build  the 
following  observations : 

First ;  That  we  are  well  warranted  in  call- 
ing the  view  under  which  the  learned  men  of 
that  a^  beheld  Christianity,  an  obscure  and 
distant  view.     Had  Tacitus  known  more  of 
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Chpstlflnity,  of  its  preeepts,  dtitla,  teMti(e« 
ti<m,  or  design,  however  he  had  discredited  thi 
story,  he  would  haire  respected  the  priadpls. 
He  would  have  deeeribed  the  religion  dlfler- 
ently,  though  he  had  rejected  it  It  has  ben 
very  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  **  supenti- 
CiOn**  Of  the  Christians  consisted  in  wonhSj^ 
ping  a  person  unknown  to  die  Romati  csleii- 
dar;  and  that  the  ^pemicioosneis*  with  Whidli 
they  were  reproaohed,  was  nothing  else  imc 
their  opposition  to  the  estttbBshefl  polyiheian ; 
and  thds  rkfw  of  the  matter  was  just  aoch  a 
one  as  might  be  expectM  to  occur  to  a  mitad, 
Iviiich  held  the  sect  in  too  nmch  oontcBBpt  to 
concern  itself  abotit  the  grounds  and  reaami 
of  their  conduct. 

Secondly;  We  may  from  hence  reinaric,boir 
little  relianoecan  he  placed  upon  the  most  scuts 
judgments,  in  subjects  which  they  are  plesMd 
to  despise;  and  which,  of  course,  thrrAoni 
the  first  consider  as  unworthy  to  be  inquiitd 
inta  Had  not  Christianity  survived  to  ttfl 
its  own  story,  it  must  have  gone  down  top» 
terity  as  a  ^^  'pernicious  superstition  ;**  and  diit 
upon  the  credit  of  T8citus*s  aoooant,  modi,  I 
doubt  not,  strengthened  by  the  name  of  the 
writer,  and  the  reputation  of  his  sagacity. 

Thirdly ;  That  this  contempt,  prior  toes- 
mination,  is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  whldi 
the  greatest  faculties  of  mind  are  not  free.  1 
know  not,  indeed,  whether  men  of  the  great- 
est faculties  of  mind  are  not  the  most  lubjot 
to  iu  Such  men  feel  themsdves  seated  upoo 
an  eminence.  Looking  down  From  their  hei^t  I 
upon  the  follies  of  mankind,  they  behold  ooa> 
tending  tenets  \^asting  their  Idle' strength  up- 
on one  another,  with  the  oommon  disdain  d 
the  absurdity  of  them  all  This  lAbit  ©f 
thought,  however  comfortable  to  the  miwi 
which  entertains  it,  or  however  natural  to  | 
great  parts,  is  extremely  dangerous ;  and  moff 
apt,  than  almost  any  other  disposition,  to  pro- 
duce hasty  and  contemptuous,  and,  by  teoK- 
qiience,  erroneous  judgments,  both  of  penow 
and  opinions. 

Fourthly  ;  We  need  not  be  suiprisri  tf 
many  writers  of  that  age  not  mentioningChri*- 
tianity  at  all ;  when  they  who  did  mentioa  it, 
appear  to  have  entirely  misconceived  itsnsBC' 
and  character  ;  and  in  consequence  of  thisia»' 
conception,  to  have  regarded  it  with  ncgiigv^ 
and  contempt. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  pert  « 
the  learned  Heathens,  the  facts  of  tlie  Chj* 
tian  history  could  only  come  by  report.  ** 
books,  probably,  tUey  had  never  looi^ed  'vaXfi- 
The  settled  habit  of  their  minds  was,  andta* 
had  been,  an  indiscriminate  rejeedon  of  ■*»*■• 
poru  of  the  kind.  With  these  sweeping  »^ 
elusions,  truth  hath,  .no  chance.  It  dfi*f* 
upon  distinction.  If  they  would  not  i^^ 
how  should  they  be  convinced  ?  It  ffl%" 
founded  in  truth,  though  they,  who  made  a* 
search,  might  not  discover  it.  , . 

♦'  aien  of  rank,  and  fortune,  of  wiiandsi* 
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Jitiei,  an  often  found,  eren  in  Chrittian  eoun- 
.triaB,  to  ba  nirpriaingly  ignorant  of  religion, 
and  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  it.  Such 
.were  many  of  the  heathens.  Their  thoughts 
were  all  fixed  upon  other  things  ;  upon  lepu- 
tation  and  glory,  upon  wealth  and  power^  up- 
on  luxury  and  pleasure,  upon  business  or  learn- 
ing.  They.thottght,andtheyhadreason  to  think, 
that  the  religion  of  their  country  was  fable  and 
forgery,  a  hi»p  of  inconsistent  lies ;  which  in- 
dined  them  to  suppose  that  other  religions 
were  no  better.  Henoe  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  the  ^xistles  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
.wroug^t^rades  in  confirmation  of  a  doctrine 
every  way  worthy  of  God,  many  Gentiles  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  it,  and  would  not  take  the 
least  peina  to  infonn  themsdres  about  it.  This 
appears  jdainly  from  ancient  history."*  . 

I  think  it  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  sup- 
.pose,  that  the  heathen  public,  especially  that 
part  whidiis  made  up  of  men  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation,  were  divided  into  two  dasses  ;  those 
who  despised  Chrietianitybefosdiand,  and  those 
who  reodved  it.  In  correspondency  with  whidi 
division  of  diaracter,  the  writers  of  that  age 
would  also  be  of  two  dasses ;  those  who  were 
dlent  about  Christianity,  and  those  who  were 
Christians.  '*  A  good  man,  who  attended 
sufficiently  to  the  Christian  affairs,  would  be- 
come a  Christian ;  after  whidi  his  testimony 
ceased  to  be  pagan,  and  became  Christian.***!- 

I  must  also  add,  that  I  think  it  suffidently 
proved,  that  the  notion  of  magic  was  resorted 
•  to  by  the  heathen  adversaries  of  Christianity, 
in  like  manner  as  that  of  diabolical  agency  had 
before  been  by  the  Jews.  Justin  Martyr  al- 
leges this  as  his  reason  for  arguing  from  pro- 
phecy, rather  than  from  mirades.  Origen  im- 
putes this  evasion  to  Celsus ;  Jerome  to  Por. 
phyry ;  and  Lactantius  to  the  heathen  in  ge- 
neral. The  several  passages,  which  contain 
these  testimonies,  will  be  produced  in  the  next 
chapter.  It  being  difiicult  however  to  ascer. 
tain  in  what  degree  this  notion  prevailed,  es- 
pecially amongst  the  superior  ranks  of  the 
heathen  communities,  another,  and  I  think  an 
adequate,  cause,  has  been  assigned  for  thdr  in- 
fidelity. It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
two  causes  would  operate  together. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Thai  the  CfmsHan  ftwradet  are  not  reoUed^  w 
appealed  to^  by  eariif  ChrisHan  writers  them- 
eelwtj  to  fully  or  frequently  at  mi^  have 
been  espeoted. 

I  aBALL  consider  this  objection,  fir^  as  it 
applies  to  the  letters  of  the  apostles,  preserved 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  secondly,  as  it 
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applies  to  the  remaining  writings  of  other  early 
Christians. 

The  epistles  of  the  apostles  are  either  hor.* 
tatory  or  argumentajtivie.  So  far  as  they  were 
occupied  in  delivering  lessons  of  duty,  rules  of 
public  order,  admonitions  against  certain  pre- 
vailing oomiptlans,  against  vice,  or  any  parti- 
cular species  of  it,  or  in  fortifying  and  encou- 
raging the  constancy  of  the  disciples  under  the 
trials  to  wliich  they  were  exposed,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  place  or  occasion  for  more  of 
these  references  than  we  actually  find. 

So  far  as  the  epistles  are  argumentative,  the 
nature  of  the  argument  which  they  handle  ac- 
counts for  the  infrequency  of  these  allusions. 
These  epistles  were  not  written  to  prove  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  subject  under  oon^ 
sideration  was  not  tnat  which  the  mirades  de- 
rided, the  reality  of  our  Lord's  mission ;  but 
it  was  that  which  the  mirades  did  not  dedde, 
the  nature  of  his  person  or  power,  the  design 
of  his  advent,  its  effects,  and  of  those  effects 
the  value,  kind,  and  extent.  Still  I  maintsdn, 
that  miraculous  evidence  Hes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  argiunent.  Par  nothing  could  be  so  pre- 
posterous as  for  .the  disdples  of  Jesus  to  dis- 
pute amongst  themsdves,  or  with  others,  con. 
ceming  his  office  or  character,  unless  they  be- 
lieved that  he  had  shown,  by  supernatural 
proofs,  that  there  was  something  extraordinary 
in  both.  Miraculous  evidence,  therefore,  for- 
ming not  the  texture  of  these  arguments, 
but  the  gnmnd  and  substratum,  if  it  be  occa- 
sionally discerned,  if  it  be  inddentaliy  appeal- 
ed to,  it  is  exactly  so  much  as  ought  to  take 
place,  supposing  the  history  to  be  true. 

As  a  further  answer  to  the  objection,  that 
the  apostolic  epistles  do  not  contain  so  frequent, 
or  such  direct  and  dreumstantial  redtals  of 
miracles  as  might  be  expected,  I  would  add, 
ihat  the  apottolie  epistles  resemble  in  this  respect 
the  apostoSe  speeches,  which  speeches  are  given 
by  a  writer  who  distinctly  records  numerous 
mirades  wrought  by  these  apostles  themselves, 
and  by  the  Pounder  of  the  institution  in  thdr 
presence :  that  it  is  unwarrantable  to  contend, 
that  the  omission,  or  infrequency,  of  such  re- 
dtals in  the  speeches  of  the  apostles,  negatives 
the  existence  of  the  mirades,  when  the  speedies 
are  given  in  immediate  conjunction  with  the 
history  of  those  mirades :  and  that  a  oondu- 
sion  which  cannot  beinferredfromthe  speeches, 
without  contradicting  the  whoWtenor  of  the 
book  which  contains  them,  cannot  be  inferred 
from  letters,  which,  in  this  retipect,  are  similar 
only  to  the  speeches. 

To  prove  the  dmilitude  whidi  we  allege^  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  although  in  Saint 
lAike*s  Grospd  the  apostle  Peter  is  represented 
to  have  been  present  at  many4edsiveniiiades 
wrought  by  Christ ;  and  although  the  second 
part  of  the  same  history  ascribes  other  deri- 
sive miracles  to  Peter  himself,  particularly  the 
cure  of  the  lame  noan  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
( Actsx.  1.)  the  death  of  Abulias  And  Sapph- 
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ira  (Aots  v.  1.)  the  cure  of  JRnedA  (Acta  ix. 
34.)  the  murrection  of  Dorcas  (Acta  ix.  40  ;) 
yet  out  of  six  speeches  of  Peter,  presenred'  in 
the  Acts,  I  know  but  two  in  which  reference 
as  made  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ, 
and  only  one  in  which  he  refers  to  miraculous 
powers  possessed  by  himself.  In  his  speech 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  addresses  his 
audience  with  great  solemnity,  thus:  '*  Ye 
men  ot  Israel,  hear  these  words :  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth,  a  man  approred  of  God  among  you,  by 
miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  Ood 
did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  your- 
aelres  also  know  :*'*  &c.  In  his  speech  upon 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  he  delivers  his  tes- 
timony to  the  miracles  performed  by  Christ, 
in  these  words:  ^^  We  are  witnesses  of  all  things 
which  he  did,  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and 
in  Jerusalem.*'-!-  But  in  this  latter  speech,  no 
allusion  spears  to  the  miracles  wrought  by 
himself,  notwithstanding,  that  the  miracles 
above  enumerated  all  preceded  the  time  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  In  his  speech  upon 
the  election  of  Matthias,^  no  distinct  reference 
is  made  to  any  of  the  miracles  of  Christ's  his- 
tory, except  his  resurrection.  The  same  also 
may  be  observed  of  his  speech  .upon  the  cure 
of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  ;§ 
the  same  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim  ;|| 
the  same  in  his  second  apology  in  the  presence 
of  that  assembly.  Stephen's  long  speech  con- 
tains no  reference  whatever  to  miracles,  though 
it  be  expressly  related  of  him,  in  the  book  which 
preserves  the  speech,  and  ahnost  immediately 
before  the  speech,  ^^  that  he  did  great  wonders 
and  miracles  among  the  people."^  Again,  al- 
though  miracles  be  expiressly  attributed  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  first,  gene- 
rally, as  at  loonium  (Acts  xiv.  3.)  during  the 
whole  tour  through  the  Upper  Asia  (xiv.  27* 
XV.  12.)  at  Ephesus  (xix.  11, 12;)  secondly,  in 
specific  instances,  as  the  blindness  of  Elymas  at 
Paphos,**  the  cure  of  the  cripple  at  Lystra,-f"|- 
of  the  Pythoness  at  Philippi,^  the  miraculous 
hberation  from  prison  in  the  same  city,§§  the 
restoration  of  £utydius,[]||  the  predictions  of 
his  shipwreck,^^  the  viper  at  Melita,(a)  the 
cure  of  Publius's  father  ;(b)  at  all  which  mi. 
racles,  except  the  first  two,  the  historian  him- 
.  self  was  present :  notwithstanding,  I  say,  this 
positive  ascription  of  miracles  to  Saint  Paul, 
yet  in  the  speeches  delivered  by  him,  and  given 
as  delivered^y  him,  in  the  same  book  in  which 
the  miracles  are  rdated,  and  the  miraculous 
powers  asserted,  the  appeals  to  his  oi^n  mi< 
racles,  or  indeed  to  any  miracles  at  all,  are  rare 
and  inddentaL  In  his  speech  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,(c)  there  is  no  allusion  but  to  the  resur- 
rection. In  his  discourse  at  Miletus,(d)  none 
to  any  mirade ;  none  in  his  speech  before  Fe< 
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lix  ;*  vmjb  in  his  speedi  before  FcstOf  ;f  «<• 
cept  to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  his  own  coik 
version. 

Agreeably  hereunto,  in  thirteen  letters  aa- 
cribed  to  Saint  Paul,  we  have  incessant  refer- 
ences  to  Christ's  resorrection,  frequent  refior- 
ences  to  his  own  convenion,  three  indubitable 
references  to  the  miracles  which  he  wroogfat  ;$ 
four  other  references  to  the  same,  Jesa  direct 
yet  highly  probable  ;§  but  more  ooptons  or 
circumstantial  redtals  we  have  not,  The  c 
sent,  therefore,  between  Saint  Paul's  i . 
and  letters,  is  in  this  respect  suffidentiy  exact : 
and  the  reason  in  both  is  the  same ;  namely, 
that  the  miraculous  history  was  all  along  pf«. 
Buppoted^  and  that  the  question,  which  eccapi. 
ed  the  speaker's  and  the  writer's  thonghts,  was 
this :  whether,  allowing  the  history  of  Jesna 
to  be  true,  he  was,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  to 
he  received  as  the  promised  Messiah  ;  and,  if 
he  was,  what  were  the  consequences,  what  was 
the  object  and  benefit,  of  his  mission? 

The  general  observation  which  has  been 
made  upon  the  apostolic  writings,  namdy,  that 
the  subject  of  which  they  treated,  did  Bot  IcsmI 
them  to  any  direct  redtal  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory, belongs  also  to  the  writings  of  the  apoa- 
tolio  fathers.  The  epistle  of  Bamabaa  is,  in 
its  subject  and  general  composition,  much  like 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  an  allegorical  ap- 
plication  of  divers  passages  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, of  their  law  and  ritual,  to  those  parts  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  in  which  the  autfaar 
peroeived  a  resemblance.  The  epistle  of  Cle- 
ment was  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  quiet* 
ing  certain  dissensions  that  had  risen  amongst 
the  members  of  the  churdi  of  Corinth,  and  ef 
reviving  in  their  minds  that  temper  and  spirit 
of  wfaidh  their  predecessors  in  the  Gospel  had 
left  them  an  example.  The  work  of  Hennas 
is  a  vision :  quotes  neither  the  Old  Testament 
nor  the  New ;  and  merely  falls  now  and  than 
into  the  language,  and  the  mode  of  speeA, 
which  the  author  had  read  in  our  Gospels. 
The  epistles  of  Pdycarp  and  Ignatius  had  iqr 
their  principal  object  the  order  and  ^aei^iBe 
of  the  churches  whidi  they  addressed.  Vet, 
under  all  these  circumstances  of  dicsdvaatagie, 
the  great,  points  of  the  Christian  history  warn 
fully  recognised.  This  hath  been  shown  in 
iu  proper  place.  || 

There  is,  however,  another  cUiss  of  writers, 
to  whom  the  answer,  above  given,  viz,  the  nn- 
suitableness  of  any  such  appeals,  or  references 
as  the  objection  demands,  to  the'  suhjeets  "vC 
which  the  writings  treated,  does  not  apply  ; 
and  that  is,  the  dan  of  andent  apofogists>  whostt 
declared  design  it  was  to  defend  Christianity, 
and  to  give  the  reasons  of  their  adherence  to  H. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  haw  tha 
matter  of  the  objection  stands  in  these. 
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The  moU^um^ni  apologist,  of  wfaooe  works 
.  we  have  the  amaUest  knowledge,  is  Quadnitufl. 
QTudraUu  lived  abput  seventy  yean  after  the 
^Msension,  and  presented  his  apology  to  the 
.emperor  Adrian.  From  apassage  of  this  work, 
preserved  in  Eusebius,  it  appears  that  the  au- 
thor did  directly  and  formally  appeal  to  the  mi- 
xades  of  Christ,  and  in  terms  as  express  and 
confident  as  we  could  desire.  The  passage 
(which  has  been  once  already  stated)  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^*'  The  works  of  our  Saviour  were  al- 
ways conspicuous,  for  they  were  real;  both 
they  that  were  healed,  and  they  that  were  rais- 
ed from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when 
they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time 
afterwards :  not  only  whilst  he  dwelled  on  this 
earth,  Init  also  after  his  departure,  and  for  a 
good  while  after  it ;  insomuch  as  that  some  of 
them  have  reached  to  our  times."*  Nothing 
can  be  more  rational  or  satiiifactory  than  this. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  next  of  the  Christian 
apok)gists  whose  work  is  not  lost,  and  who  fol- 
lowed Quadratus  at  the  disunce  of  about  thir- 
ty years,  has  touched  upop  passages  of  Christ*s 
history  in  so  many  places,  that  a  tolerably  com- 
plete account  of  Chiist*s  life  might  be  collect- 
ed  out  of  his  works.  In  the  foUowing  quota- 
tion,  he  asserts  the  performance  of  miracles  by 
Christ,  in  words  as  strong  and  positive  as  the 
language  possesses  :  *•*"  Christ  healed  those  who 
from  their  birth  were  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
lame ;  causing,  by  his  word,  one  to  leap,  ano» 
ther  to  hear,  and  a  third  to  see :  and  liaving 
raised  the  dead,  and  caused  them  to  Uve,  he, 
by  his  works,  excited  atteutiou,  and  induced 
the  men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Whoy  how. 
ever,  seeing  these  things  done,  said  that  it  was 
a  "^gV«J  appearance,  and  dared  to  call  him  a 
magician,  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people."t 

In  his  finit  apolugy,$  Justin  expressly  as- 
signs the  reason  for  his  having  reooune  to  the 
aigument  from  prophecy,  rather  than  alleging 
the  miracles  of  the  Christian  history :  which 
reason  was,  that  the  persons  with  whom  he 
contended  would  ascribe  these  mingles  to  ma- 
gic :  *^  Lest  any  of  our  opponents  should  say. 
What  hinders,  but  that  he  who  is  called  Christ 
by  us,  lieiiig  a  man  sprung  from  men,  perform- 
ed the  miracles  which  we  attribute  to  him,  by 
magical  art  ?"  The  suggestion  of  this  reason 
meets,  as  I  apprehend,  the  very  point  of  the 
present  objection ;  more  especially  when  we 
iind  Justin  followed  in  it,  by  other  writers  of 
that  age.  Irensus,  who  came  about  forty  years 
after  him,  notices  the  same  evasion  in  the  ad- 
versaries of  Christianity,  and  replies  to  it  by 
the  same  argument :  "  But,  if  they  shall  say, 
that  the  Lord  performed  these  things  by  an  il- 
lusory appearance  (^«»c«#j4v2^,)  leading  these 
objectors  to  the  prophecies,  we  will  show  from 
from  Uiem,  that  all  things  were  thus  predict- 
ed concerning  him,  aJid  atrictly  came  to  patts.**§ 
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Lactantius,  who  lived  a  century  lower,  deiiv. 
ers  the  same  sentiment,  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion :  '^  He  performed  miracles  $ — ^we  might 
have  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  magician, 
as  ye  say,  and  as  the  Jews  then  suppMed,  if 
all  the  prophets  had  not  with  one  spirit  fore- 
told that  Christ  should  perform  these  very 
things."* 

But  to  return  to  the  Christian  iqwlogistsin 
their  order.  TertulHafi : — *•*•  That  person  whom 
the  Jews  had  vainly  imagined,  from  the  mean, 
ness  of  his  appearance,  to  be  a  mere  man,  they 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  power  he  ex- 
erted, considered  as  a  magician,  when  he,  with 
one  word,  ejected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of 
men,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansed  the  le- 
prous, strengthened  the  nerves  of  those  that 
had  the  palsy,  and  lastly,  with  one  command, 
restored  the  dead  to  life;  when  he,  I  say,  made 
the  very  elements  obey  him,  assuaged  the. 
storms,  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating 
himself  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood.**t 

Next  in  the  catalogue  of  professed  apolo- 
gisu  we  may  place  Origen,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  published  a  formal  defence  of  Chris. 
tianity,  in  answer  to  Celsus,  a  heathen,  who 
had  written  a  discourse  against  it.  I  know  no 
expressions,  by  which  a  phiiner  or  more  posi- 
tive appeal  to  the  Christian  miracles  can  be 
made,  than  the  expressions  used  by  Origen  : 
*'  Undoubtedly  we  do  think  him  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  the  Son  of  Ood,  because  he  healed 
the  lame  and  the  bhnd ;  and  we  are  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  persuasion,  by  what  is  writ- 
ten in  the  prophecies :  ^  Then  shall  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  hear,  and  the  lame  man  shall  leap 
as  an  hart.'  But  that  he  also  raised  the  dead, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  fiction  of  those  who  wrote 
the  Giwpels,  is  evident  from  hence,  that,  if  it 
bad  been  a  fiction,  there  would  have  been  many 
recorded  to  be  raised  up,  and  such  as  had  been 
a  long  time  i^i  their  graves.  But,  it  not  being 
a  fiction,  few  have  been  recorded:  for  instance, 
the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  of 
whom  J  do  not  know  why  he  said.  She  is  not 
dead  but  sleepeth,  expressing  sometlung  pecu. 
liar  to  her,  not  common  to  all  dead  persons : 
and  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  on  whom  he  had 
compassion,  and  raised  him  to  life,  after  he 
had  bid  the  bearers  of  the  corpse  to  stop ;  and 
the  third,  Laaams,  who  had  been  buried  four 
days.*'  This  is  positively  to  assert  the  mira. 
des  of  Christ,  and  it  is  also  to  comment  upon 
them,  and  that  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  and  candour. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  author,  we 
meet  with  the  old  solution  of  magic  apphed  to 
the  miracles  of  Christ  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
religion.  ** Celsus,**  saith  Origen,  ^^well  know- 
ing wliat  great  works  may  be  allt^ged  to  have 
Ijecn  done  by  Jesus,  pretends  to  gnint  that  thf 
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thio^  raUMd  of  him  ara  tnxe ;  luch  m  heal- 
mg  HiawiiWMS  raising  the  dead,  feeding  multi- 
tudes with  a  few  loaves,  of  i^ch  Uu^  frag- 
menta  were  left."*  And  then  Gelsus  gives, 
it  seems,  an  answer  to  these  yrooH  of  our 
Lord*s  mission,  which,  as  Origen  understood  it, 
resolved  the  phenomena  into  magio ;  for,  Ori- 
gen begins  his  replf,  by  observing,  ^*  You  see 
that  C^uf  in  a  manner  allows  that  thert  is 
such  a  thing  as  magio."f 

It  appears  also  from  the  testimony  of  Saint 
Jerome,  that  Porphyry,  the  most  learned  and 
able  of  the  Heathen  writers  against  Christian- 
ity, resorted  to  the  same  solutions  '^  Unless,** 
says  he,  spesklng  to  Vigilantins,  *'  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  0«ntiles  and  the  profane, 
of  Porphyry  and  Eunomius,  you  pretend  that 
these  are  the  tricks  of  demons.*'^ 

This  magic,  these  demons,  this  fflosory  ap- 
pearance, uiis  comparison  with  the  tricks  of 
jugglers,  by  which  many  of  that  age  account- 
ed so  easily  for  the  Christian  miracles,  and 
which  tinswers  the  advocates  of  Christianity 
often  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  other  topics,  and  particu- 
lariy  from  prophecy  (to  whidi,  it  seems,  these 
solutions  did  not  apply,)  we  now  perceive  to 
be  gross  subterfuges.  That  such  reasons  were 
ever  seriously  urged,  and  seriously  received, 
ia  onlv  a  proof,  what  a  doss  and  varnish  fa- 
shion can  give  to  any  opmion. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  mirades  of 
Christ,  understood,  as  we  understand  them,  in 
their  literal  and  historical  sense,  were  positive- 
ly and  precisely  asserted  and  appealed  to  by 
the  apologists  for  Christianity ;  which  answers 
the  allegation  of  the  objection. 

I  am  ready,  however,  to  admit,  that  the  an- 
cient Christian  advocates  did  not  insist  upon 
the  miracles  in  argument,  so  frequency  as  I 
should  have  done.  It  was  their  lot  to  contend 
with  notions  of  magical  ageney,  against  which 
the  mere  production  of  ihs  facts  was  not  suffi- 
dent  for  the  convincing  of  their  adversaries : 
I  do  not  knowwhether  l^eythemselves  thought 
it  quite  decisive  of  tlie  controversy.  But  since 
it  is  proved,  I  conceive  with  certainty,  that 
the  sparingness  with  which  they  appealed  to 
miracles,  was  owing  neither  to  their  ignorance, 
nor  their  doubt  of  the  iacts,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
an  objection,  not  to  the  truth  of  the  history, 
but  to  the  judgment  of  its  defenders. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IVant  of  universality  in  (he  knowledge  and  re- 
ception of  Christiamiyf  and  of  greater  clear" 
nest  in  the  evidence. 

Or  a  revelation  which  really  came  from  God, 
the  proof,  it  has  been  said,  would  in  all  ages 
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be  io  pnbHo  and  numUbiC,  thit  bo  port  of  the 
human  spedes  would  rsmidn  ignorant  of  it,  no 
understanding  oould  hSk  of  being  eonvinoed  br 
it- 

The  advocates  of  Chrhtiamty  do  not  pie- 
tend  that  the  evidence  of  their  rdigion  pos- 
sesses these  qualities.  They  do  not  deny  that 
we  can  conceive  it  to  be  within  the  compass  o£ 
divine  power,  to  have  communicated  to  the 
world  a  higher  degree  of  assurance^  and  to  have 
given  to  his  communication  a  stronger  and 
more  eiztensive  influence.  For  any  thing  we 
are  able  to  discern,  Ood  eouU  hare  so  formed 
men,  as  to  have  perceived  the  truths  of  reli^ 
gion  intuitively ;  or  to  have  carried  on  a  com- 
munication with  the  other  worid,  whilst  they 
lived  in  this ;  or  to  have  seen  the  individuals 
of  the  species,  instead  of  dying,  pass  to  heaven 
by  a  sensible  translation.  He  coold  have  pre* 
sented  a  separate  miracle  to  each  man*s  sen- 
ses. He  cotfid  have  esublished  a  standing  mi- 
rade.  He  could  have  caused  miracles  to  be 
wrought  in  every  different  age  and  oountry. 
These,  and  many  more  memods,  whidi  we 
may  imagine,  if  we  once  give  loose  to  our  ima- 
ginations, are,  so  £sr  as  we  can  judge,  all  prac- 
ticable. 

The  question,  dierefore,  is,  not  whether 
Christianity  possesses  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree  of  evidence,  but  whether  the  not  having 
more  evidence  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  reject- 
ing that  which  we  have. 

Now  there  appears  to  be  no  fairer  method 
of  judging  concerning  any  dispensation  which 
is  alleged  to  come  from  Ood,  when  a  question 
is  made  whether  such  a  dispensation  could 
come  from  God  or  not,  than  by  comparing  it 
with  other  things  which  are  adcnowledged  to 
proceed  from  the  same  odhnsd,  and  to  be  pro- 
duced  by  the  same  agency.  If  the  dispensa. 
tion  in  question  labour  under  no  def^acts  but 
what  apparentlvbdong  to  other  dispensations, 
these  seeming  defects  do  not  justify  us,  in  set- 
ting aside  the  proofs  which  are  oOered  of  it* 
authenticity,  if  they  be  otherwise  entitled  to 
credit. 

Throughout  that  order  then  of  nature,  of 
whidi  God  is  the  author,  what  we  find  is  a 
system  of  beneficenoe  :  we  are  seldom  or  never 
able  to  make  out  a  system  of  op^imtsm.  I  mean, 
that  there  are  few  cases  in  which,  if  we  permit 
ourselves  to  range  in  possibilities,  we  cannot 
suppose  something  more  perfect,  and  more  un- 
objectionable, than  what  we  see.  The  rain 
whidi  descends  from  heaven,  is  confessedly 
amongst  the  contrivances  of  the  Creator,  for 
the  sustentation  of  the  animals  and  vegetables 
which  subsist  upon  the  siirface  of  the  earth. 
Yet  how  partially  and  irregularly  is  it  suppli- 
ed !  How  much  of  it  falls  upon  the  sea, 'where 
it  can  be  of  no  use !  how  often  is  it  wanted 
where  it  would  be  of  the  gi^atest !  What  tracts 
of  continent  are  rendered  deserts  by  the  scar- 
dty  of  it !  Or,  not  to  speak  of  extreme  cases, 
how  much  sometimes,  do  inhabited  countries 
suffer  by  its  defidency  or  dday  I — We  could 
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inMigijpg^  i/  fe9  »«^e  were  our  UuNi«e9i».  ijw  I 
to^iiM  to  be  «iU^wis<i  rf[gukt«<i*^  We  «9uld 
im^w  Bhvwerft  t«  £UJi»  just  when  an4  vheo 
they  W4iuld  ^  good ;  always  MaapnaUe,  every 
where  eafficieai ;  so  diatrilMited  as  not  to  leave 
a  fiei4  mi9U  (be  fiu»  of  the  globe  aeorohed  by 
droMglm  cur  ereo  a  plant  withering  im  Uie  lack 
of  mpiatura.  Yet»  dots  the  <UifareAc»  between 
(ho  real  case  and  the  imagined  eaaa,  or  the 
•eeming  iulBriority  of  the  one  to  tlui  other, 
nuthoriflo  us  to  lay*  that  the  preaent  dispowtifln 
of  tha  amiaaphere  is  not  amongst  the  prodn»> 
tioqa  or  the  designs  of  the  Petty?  Does  it  check 
the  ipfftreneft  whieh  we  dma^  from  the  confew- 
fld  benefioenceof  the ivorisionP  otf does  itmake 
ua  oeaee  to  admire  the  contrivance  ?— The  oh* 
acrvatioDy  which  we  have  exemplified  in  the 
aingle  instanee  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  may  be 
repeated  concerning  moat  of  the  pheniiraena  of 
imture ;  and  the  true  conohi^ion  to  which  it 
ksada  is  this  t  that  to  inquire  what  the  Deity 
might  have  done,  could  have  done,  or,  as  we 
even  sometimes  presume  to  apeak,  ought  to 
have  done,  or,  in  hypotheticul  cases,  would 
hjive  done,  and  to  build  any  propositions  upon 
such  inquiries  against  evidence  of  iscts,  is 
wholly  unwarrantable.  It  is  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning which  will  not  do  in  natural,  history, 
which  will  not  do  in  natural  religion,  which 
cannot  thereibre  be  applied  with  safety  to  r&. 
veiation.  It  may  have  some  foundation,  in 
oertain  speculative  d  prwri  ideas  of  the  divine 
ntkiibutes;  but  it  has  none  in  experience,  or 
in  analogy.  The  general  character  of  the 
works  of  nature  is,  on  theone  hand,  goodness 
both  in  design  and  effect ;  and,  on  Uio  other 
hand,  a  liability  to  difficulty,  and  to  objections, 
if  aoch  objections  be  allowed,  by  reason  of  seem- 
ing incompleteness  or-unoertainty  in  attaining 
their  end.  Christianity  participates  of  this 
The  true  similitude  between  na- 


ture and  vevcbtion  consists  in  this ;  that  they 
each  bear  strong  marks  of  their  original ;  that 
they  each  also  bear  appearances  of  irregularity 
and  defect.  A  system  of  strict  optimism  may, 
nevertheless,  be  the  real  system  ia  both  cases. 
But  what  I  contend  is,  that  the  proof  is  hid- 
den  from  u#;  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
perceive  that  in  reveUtion,  which  we  hardly 
perceive  in  any  thing ;  that  beneficence,  of 
which  we  eon  judge,  oaght  to  satisfy  us,  that 
optimism,  of  which  we  eannoi  judge,  ought  not 
•to  be  sought  after.  We  can  Judge  of  benefi- 
eeooe,  beomse  it  depcmds  upon  ^eets  which 
we  experience,  and  upon  the  rebtion  between 
the  meana  which  we  see  acting  and  the  ends 
which  we  see  produced.  We  cannot  judge  of 
optimism,  beeatise  it  necessarily  implies  a  com- 
parison  of  that  which  is  tried,  with  that  which 
if  not  tried ;  of  consequences  whieh  we  see, 
with  others  which  we  imagine,  and  ooneeming 
many  of  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  we 
know  nothing  {  concerning  seme  that  we  have 
fionotioi). 

If  Christianity  be  eompanad  with  the  state 


anid  yrngreasof  natural Dsl%ion»  the  argument 
of  the  ol^ector  will  gain  nothing  by  the  conu 
parisoi^  I  remember  hearing  an  unbdiever 
say,  that,  if  Qod  had  given  a  revelation,  he 
would  have  written  it  ia  the  skies.  Are  the 
truths  of  natural  religion  written  in  the  ^es» 
or  in  a  language  which  every  one  reads  ?  or 
«  thia  the  case  with  the  most  uaeAil  arts,  or 
the  most  nacessaryaoiencea  of  human  life?  An 
Otaheitean  or  an  Esquimnux  knows  nothing 
of  Christianity  t  does  he  know  more  of  the 
principiee  of  deism  or  morality  ?  which,  noU 
withstanding  his  ignoramoe,  are  neither  un- 
truei,  nor  unimportant,- nor  uncertam.  The 
existence  of  the  Deity  ia  left  to  be  collected 
from  obaervations,  which  every  man  does  not 
make,  which  every  man,  perhaps,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  making.  Can  it  be  aagned,  that  God 
does  not  exist,  because  if  he  did,  he  wouUl  let 
us  sea  him,  pr.disoovier  himself  to  mankind  by 
proofs  (sudi  as,  we  may  think,  the  nature  o£ 
the  mt^ebt  merited,)  which  no  inadvertency 
oould  miss,  no  pn^udioe  withstand  ? 

If  Christianity  be  regarded  as  a  providential 
instrument  for  the  melioration  of  mankind, 
itt  progress  and  diffusion  resembles  that  of 
other  canaes  by  which  human  life  is  improved. 
The  diversity  is  not  greater,  nor  the  advance 
more  slow,  in  religion,  than  we  find  it  to  be 
in  learning,  liberty,  government,  laws.  The 
Deity  hath  not  touched  the  order  of  nature  in 
vain.  The  Jewish  religion  produced  great  and 
permanent  effects ;  the  Christian  religion  hath 
done  the  same.  It  hath  disposed  the  world  to 
amendment.  It  hath  put  things  in  a  train.  4 
It  is  by  no  meana  improbable,  that  it  may  bo* 
oome  universal :  and  that  the  world  may  con- 
tinue in  that  stage  so  long  as  that  the  duration 
of  itt  reign  may  bear  a  vast  proportion  to  the 
time  of  itt  partial  infiuence. 

When  we  argue  concerning  Christianity, 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  true,  because  it  is 
beneficial,  we  go^  periiaps,  too  far  on  one  side ; 
and  we  oertainly  go  too  far  on  the  other,  when 
we  conclude  that  it  must  be  fah«,  because  it 
is  not  so  efficadoQS  as  we  could  have  supposed. 
The  question  of  itt  truth  is  to  be  tried  upon 
itt  proper  evidebee,  widiont  deferring  much  to 
this  sort  of  argument,  on  either  side.  **•  The 
evidence,*'  as  Bishop  Butler  hath  rightly  ob- 
served, '*  depends  upon  the  judgment  we  form 
of  human  conduct,  under  given  circumstances, 
of  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  know 
something ;  the  objection  stands  upon  the  sup- 
posed conduct  of  the  Deity,  under  reUtions 
witli  which  we  are  not  acquainted.*' 

What  would  be  the  real  effect  of  that  over- 
powering evidence  which  our  adversaries  re- 
quire in  a  revehition,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell ; 
at  least,  we  must  speak  of  it  as  a  dispensation 
of  which  we  have  no  experience.  Some  eon- 
sequences  however  would,  it  is  probable,  at- 
tend this  economy,  whidi  do  not  seem  to  belit 
a  reveUtion  that  proceeded  from  God.  One 
is,  that  irresistible  proof  w^^kUpe»train  the 
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voluntary  pow«rg  Mo  womsk  ;  wmdd  not  «n* 
swer  the  purpoM  of  trial  and  probation ;  would 
call  for  no  exerdae  of  eandoar,  ^eriouanon,  hu* 
mility,  inquiry ;  no  aabmiision  of  paition,  in* 
teresta,  and  prejudices^  to  moral  evidonoe  and 
to  probable  truth ;  no  habita  of  veAeetion  $ 
none  of  that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to 
obey  the  will  of  Qod^  which  foims  periiapa  the 
test  of  the  virtuous  prineiple,  and  which  in- 
duces men  to  attend,  with  care  and  revevenoe, 
to  every  csediUe  intimation  of  that  will,  and 
to  resign  present  advantages  and  present  plea, 
fiures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  pro- 
pitiating  his  favour.  *^  Men's  moral  pvobsiion 
may  be,  whether  thoy  will  take  due  care  to  in- 
form themselves  by  impartial  consideration ; 
4ind,  afterwards,  whether  they  will  act  as  the 
case  requires,  upon  the  evidence  which  they 
have.  And  this  we  find  by  experience,  is 
often  our  probation  in  our  temporal  capad^ 
•y."» 

II.  These  modes  of  conununication  would 
leave  no  place  for  the  admission  of  iniemtU  m- 
denee  ;  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  bear  a  consi- 
derable  part  in  the  proof  of  every  revelatiaa, 
because  it  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  applies 
itself  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice,  of 
virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  chose  qualities  which  it  iinds  in 
the  person  whom  it  addresses.  Men  of  good 
^dispositions,  amongst  jChristians,  are  greatly 
a£fected  by  the  impression  which  ^e  Scriptures 
themselves  make  upon  their  minds.  Their 
conviction  is  much  atrengthened  by  these  im- 
preasioiiB.  ^nA  this  perhaps  .was  intended  to 
he  one  effect  to  be  prodiif3»l  by  the  religion. 
It  is  likewise  true,  to  whatever  cause  vte  aa- 
cribe  it  (for  I  am  not  in  ihis  work  sX  liberty 
lo  intooduoe  the  Christian  doctrine  of  graoear 
assistance,  or  the  Christian  promise,  that  ^^if 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  tlie 
doctnne,  whether  it  be  of  God,"t)— it  is  true, 
I  say,  that  they  who  sincerely  act,  or  nnoerely 
isndeavour  to  act,  occoriikng  to  what  they  be- 
lieve, that  is,  according  to  the  jxist  result  of 
the  probabilities,  or  if  you  please,  the  posaibi- 
iities,  in  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which 
tliey  themselves  perodve,  and  according  to  a 
rational  estimate  of  oonseqoenoes,  and,  abov/p 
all,  according  to  the  just  ^ect  of  those  prin- 
iciples  uf  gratitude  and  devotion,  which  even 
the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well  ojglered 
.mind,  aeildom  fad  ^  proceeding  fmiher.  This 
ahto  may  have  b^sen  exactly  what  was  designed. 

liVhereas,  may  it  not  be  said  that  injeajstible 
evidence  would  confound  all  dvuacters  and  all 
dispositiona  ?  would  subvert,  ratji^er  than  pro- 
mote, the  true  purpose  of  the  divine  counsels ; 
which  is,  not  to  produce  lObedienfie  by  a  force 
little  short  .of  mechanical  constraint  (which 
obedience  would  be  regularity,  not  virtue,  an4 
would  hardly  perlu^is  differ  from  that  which 
.  inanimate  bodies  pay  to  the  laws  impressed  up- 
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on  thfliraatura,)  Init  to  traal  nonl-  ^ 
agreeably  to  what  they  aro  ;  whidi  it  ddtse^ 
when  lightand  tnolives  are  of  aodt  kinda,  and 
are  imparted  in  aaehaeasurea,  that  theinfla- 
enoe  of  them  dqM«nds  npon  the  recipients  them- 
selves ?  ^*  It  is  not  meet  to  govern  rational 
free  agente  invi&hy  si^^  and  aeoaeb  It  would 
be  no  trial  or  thanks  to  the  most  sensual  wretch 
to  foebear  sinning,  if  heaven  and  hdl  werd 
open  to  his  aif^t.  That  ^ritual  vision  and 
fruition  is  our  sute  tfi  pofriL*'  (Bazter'e 
ReasonSfp.  367*)  There  maybe  tratii  in  thia 
thought,  though  roufj^  expressed.  Few 
thinga  an  more  improvable  than  that  wa  (the 
human  spedes)  should  be  the  highest  order  of 
heings  in  the  universe :  that  animated  nature 
should  ascend  from  the  lowest  reptile  to  ua,aibd 
all  at  once  stop  there.  If  there  be  daases  above 
us  of  rational  intelligenoea,  clearer  manifesta- 
tions may  bebng  to  them.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  distinctions.  Audit  may  be  one,  te  whick 
we  ourselves  hereafter  shall  attain. 

III.  But  may  it  net  also  be  asked,  whether 
the  perfect  dispby  of  a  future  state  of  existence 
would  be  compatible  with  the  activi^r  of  eivil 
life,  and  with  the  success  of  huaoan  afiairs  ?  I 
can  easily  conceive  that  this  impression  may 
be  overdone  f  that  it  may  so  seize  and  fiU 
the  thoughts,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  csu-es 
and  offices  of  men's  several  stations,  no  aiude> 
ty  for  worldly  prosperity,  or  even  for  a  world- 
ly provision,  and,  by  consequence,  no  suffi. 
cient  stimulus  to  secular  industry.  Of  the 
first  Christians  we  read,  *'  that,  all  that  be. 
lieved  were  together,  and  had  all  things  ocun- 
moa;  and  sold  their,  possessions  and  gixidi^ 
and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  bad 
need ;  and  continuing  daily  with  one  aooord 
in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house 
to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart."*  This  was  extremely 
natural,  a|id  just  what  mi^t  he  expected  fxvm 
miraculous  evidence  coming  with  full  ibree 
upon  the  senses  of  mankind  :  hut  I  much 
doubt  whether,  if  tliis  state  of  mind  had  been 
univ^ersal,  or  long«oontinued,  the  bustnesa  of 
the  world  could  bwve  gone  on.  The  neoesanry 
arts  of  social  life  would  hare  be^n  little  axlti^ 
vated.  The  pbugh  and  the  loom  \|rould  have 
stood  stUL  Agriculture,  manu£M;turas,  trader 
and  navigation,  would  not,  I  think,  have  flou» 
rished,  ilthey  could  have  been  exercised  at  aiL 
Men  would  haife  addicted  themselves  to  con- 
templative and  astatic  lives,  instead  of  Uvesof 
business  and  of  useful  industry.  We  observe 
thfil  Saint  Paul  found  it  necessary,  lrequentl|r 
to  recal  his  con^rerts  Jo  the  ordinary  labooxs 
and  domestic  duties  of  their  condition ;  and  to 
give  them,  in  his  own  example,  a  lesson  of 
cont^ted  applioatiop  to  their  wori41y  employ- 
ments. 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  religion  is  now 
proposed,  a  great  portion  of  the  human  spe- 
cies is  enabled,  and  of  these  multitudes  of  ererf 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
The  tuppoted  EffecU  pf  CMg^anii^. 

That  a  religion,  which,  under  every  form 
in  which  it  is  Uught,  holds  forth  the  final  re- 
ward of  Tirtne  and  punishment  of  vice,  and 
proposes  those  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
'which  the  wisest  and  most  cultivated  part  of 
mankind  confess  to  be  just,  should  not  be  be- 
lieved^  is  very  possible ;  but  that,  so  far  as  it 
18  believed,  it  should  not  produce  any  good, 
but  rather  a  had  effect  upon  public  happfaiess, 
is  a  proposition  which  it  requires  very  ;rtrong 
evidence  to  render  credible.  Yet  many  have 
been  found  to  contend  for  tbSs  paradox,  and 
▼ery  confident  appeals  have  been  made  to  his- 
tory, and  to  observation,  for  the  truth  of  it. 

In  the  conclusions,  however,  which  these 
writers  draw  from  what  they  csJl  experience, 
two  sources,  I  think,  of  mistake,  may  be  per< 
ceived. 

One  is,  that  they  look  for  the  influence  of 
religion  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  other,  that  they  charge  Christianity 
with  many  consequences,  for  which  it  is  not 
responsible. 

I.  The  influence  of  religion  is  not  to  be 
■ought  for  in  the  couucils  of  princes,  in  the 
debates  or  resolutions  of  popular  assemblies,  in 
the  conduct  of  governments  towards  their  sub- 
jects, or  of  states  and  sovereigns  towards  one 
another ;  of  conquerors  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  or  of  parties  intriguing  for  power  at 
home  (topics  which  alone  almost  oocupv  the 
attention,  and  fill  the  pages,  'of  liistory ;)  but 
must  be  perceived,  if  perceived  at  all,  in  the 
silent  course  of  private  and  domestic  fife.  Nay 
more ;  even  there  its  influence  may  not  be  very 
obvious  to  observation.  If  it  check,  in  some 
degree,  personal  dissoluteness,  if  it  b^t  a  ge- 
ncral  probity  in  the  transaction  of  business,  if  it 
produce  soft  and  humane  manners  in  the  mass 
of  the  community,  and  occasional  exertions 
of  laborious  or  expensive  benevolence  in  a  few 
individuals,  it  is  all  the  effect  which  can  vffer 
itself  to  external  notice.  The  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven is  within  us.  That  which  is  the  substance 
ikf  the  religion,  its  hopes  and  consolations,  its 
intermixture  with  the  thoughts  by  day  and  by 
night,  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  the  control 
of  appetite,  the  steady  direction  of  the  will  to 
the  commands  of  God,  is  necessarily  invisible. 
Yet  upon  these  depend  the  virtue  and  the  hap. 
piness  of  millions.  This  cause  renders  the  re. 
presentations  of  history,  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion, dd^otive  and  fallacious,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  they  are  upon  any  other  subject  — 
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Beligloa  operates  mmt  upon  thoM  of  whom* 
history  knows  the  lewt ;  upon  fathers  and  mo. 
then  in  their  families,  upon  men.4ervsuteand 
ni8id.«ervnnti,  upon  the  orderly  tradesman, 
the  quiet  TiDager,  the  manuftotunr  at  his  loom, 
the  hnsbendman  in  his  fields.  Amongst  such, 
its  infioenee  ooUeotively  may  be  of  inestimable 
vahie,  yet  its  eAots,  in  the  mean  time,  little 
upon  those  who  figure  upon  the  stage  of  the* 
werld.  Th0jf  may  know  nothing  of  it ;  they 
may  believe  nothing  of  it ;  they  may  be  aotu-  • 
ated  by  motives  more  impetuous  than  those 
wiiich  religion  is  able  to  excite.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  thon^t  strange,  that  this  inflo., 
enee  should  elude  thegraq^  and  tooch  of  pub- 
lic history :  for,  what  is  public  history,  but  a 
register  of  the  successes  and  disaf^fKiintments, 
the  vicsi,  the  foOieB,  and  the  quamls,  of  those 
who  engage  in  oontentions  for  power? 

I  will  add,  that  mueh  of  this  inflneocemay 
be  felt  in  times  of  public  distress,  and  little  of 
it  tn  times  of  poUlDweslth  and  security.  This 
alio  inorsases  the  unoertaintv  of  any  ofnuions 
that  we  draw  from  historical  representations. 
The  iflflueBoe  of  Christianity  is  commensurate 
with  no  effeeto  which  history  states.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  it  has  any  wch  necesnry  and 
irresistible  power  over  the  affedrs  of  nations, 
as  to  surmount  the  force  of  other  rauses. 

The  Christian  religion  also  acts  upon  publio 
ussges  and  institutious,  by  an  operation  which 
is  (mly  secondary  and  indirect.  Christianity 
is  not  a  code  of  dvil  law.  It  can  only  leach 
puUic  institutions  through  private  character. 
Now  its  influence  upon  private  charaeter  may 
be  considerable,  yet  many  publio  usages  and 
institutions  repugnant  to  ito  principles  may  re« 
main.  To  get  rid  of  these,  the  reigning  part 
of  the  community  must  act,  and  act  together. 
But  it  may  be  long  before  the  persons  who 
compose  this  body,  be  sufficiently  touched  with 
the  Christian  character,  to  join  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  practices,  to  which  they  and  the  publie 
have  been  reconciled  by  causes  which  will  te- 
condle  the  human  minid  to  any  thing,  by  ha- 
bit  and  interest.  Neverthelew,  the  effecu  of 
Christianity,  even  in  this  view,  have  been  im- 
portant. It  has  mitigated  the  conduct  of  war, 
and  the  treatment  of  captives.  It  has  soften- 
ed the  administration  cf  despotic,  or  of  nomii* 
nally  despotic  governments.  It  has  abolished 
p(Hygamy.  It  has  restrained  the  licentious- 
ness of  divorces.  It  has  put  an  end  to  the  expo* 
sure  of  children,  and  the  immolation  of  slaves. 
it  has  suppressed  the  combats  of  gladiators,* 
and  the  impurities  of  religious  rites.  It  has 
banished,  if  not  unnatund  vtoes,  at  least  the 
toleration  of  them.  It  has  greatly  meliorated 
the  condition  of  the  laborious  pan,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  mass  o{  trery  community,  Iry  pro- 

•  Lipiiiis  aiBnns  (S«t  b.  i.  c.  18.)  thatthegtaduitorial 
thow*  somethnM  eost  Europe  twenty  or  thiity  thouiand 
lives  in  a  month  j  and  Uut  not  only  the  meti,  but  even 
the  women  ofaU  nuika,  were  paarionetely  AhmI  ofthcM 
•- —    See  BUbop  Fbrtetu,  Semon  Xlll. 
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aaxiagBoT  Adhi  %M^  of  vedkly  ntt.  In  alt 
councrifli,  in  which  it  k  ynfmmd^  it  llw  pn»- 
di]oc4.  mmMToui  crtaMiafcmenti  for  the  relief 
ofuqluieiiMid  powrtyi  and, ia tanM> a X3|g;». 
lar  and  general  ynmmtm.  by  law*  It  hai  td* 
umpbed  over  the  slavery  eatabliahcd  in  the  Ko' 
WBU  empire  »  it  ii  oeatendiag,  an4»  I  truafci 
wiU  one  day  prevail,  againat  the  worn  ilavery 
of  the  Wert  Isdieb 

A  Chriatian  writer,*  ao  early  as  in  the  ae^ 
oond  century,  haa  testified  the  rcsistanoa  which 
Chriatlanity  made  to  wicked  and  lioentioua 
practioea  though  aatablisbed  by  law  and  by  puh- 
licttBage : — '^Neither  in  Parthia,  do  the  Chria* 
tiana,  though  Parthiana,  use  poly^my ;  nor 
in  Penia,  t^mghPersiana,  do  they  marry  their 
own  daughtera;  nor  among  the  Bactri,  or 
Oalli,  do  they  violate  the  aanctity  of  marriage ; 
nor,  wherever  they  are,  do  they  suffer  them- 
aelvea  to  be  overcome  by  ilUxmacltuted  lawa 
and  mannersa** 

SocratM  did  not  destroy  the  idolatry  of 
▲thena,  or  produce  the  slightest  revolution  in 
the  manners  of  his  country. 

But  the  argument  to  which  I  recur,  is,  that 
the  benefit  of  religion,  being  fislt  chiefly  in  the 
obscurityof  private  stations,  necessarily  eacapes 
the  obsoration  q(  history.  From  the  first  ge» 
jieral  notification  of  Chriaiiauity  to  the  present 
day,  there  have  been  in  every  age  many  mil- 
Itona,  whose  namca  were  never  heard  of,  made 
better  by  it,  not  only  in  their  oonduet,  but  in 
their  diapoaision  ;  anid  happier,  not  ao  much  in 
their  external  drcumataneea,  aa  in  that  whidi 
is  ifi/«r  iMWcordlia,  in  that  which  alone  deaervea 
the  name  of  happineaa^  the  tranquillity  and 
conaolation  of  their  thou^ta.  It  haa  been, 
ainoe  ita'  eommenoement,  Sie  author  of  happi* 
neaa  and  vutoe  to  milHona  and  millions  of  the 
human  raoe.  Who  is  there  that  would  not 
wish  his  son  to  be  a  Christian  ? 
.  Christianity  also,  in  every  country  in  which 
it  is  professed,  hath  obtained  a  sensible,  al- 
though not  a  complete  influence,  upon  the  pub* 
lie  judgment  of  morals.  And  this  is  very  im- 
portant. For  without  the  occasional  correction 
which  public  opinion  receives,  by  referring  to 
some  fixed  standard  of  morality,  no  man  can 
fiortel  into  what  extravaganoes  it  might  wan- 
der. Assassination  might  become  as  honour- 
able aa  duelling :  unnatural  crimes  be  account- 
ed as  renal  as  fornication  is  wont  to  be  ac- 
counted. In  this  way  it  is  possible,  that  many 
may  be  kept  in  order  by  Christianity,  who  are 
not  themselves  Christians.  They  may  be  guid- 
ed by  the  rectitude  which  it  communicates  to 
public  opinion.  Their  consciences  may  sug- 
gest their  duty  truly,  and  they  may  ascribe 
these  suggestions  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  the 
native  capacity  of  the  human  intellect,  when 
in  fact  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  public 
opinion,  reflected  from  their  oivn  minds ;  and 
opinion,  in  a  considerable  degree,  modified  by 

«  BuiHtmunBB,  afv  Eiueh.  Fnj^.  Erang .  vi.  la 


the  baaona  ef  GhtietMallyw  ^Cvtwliiiia, 
and  thia  ia  a  fdeafcdeal  to  aai%  thatthe^HMta. 

lity,  eveifeef  the  meaaMii  MMl  noat  velgar  aad . 
ignoctsi  people^  havft  tnor  avd  werthiar  ao» 
tiona  of  God,  more  joat  and  right  apprehco* 
aiona  concerning  hia  attiibutea  and  perfections, 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  diffarence  of  good  and 
evil,  a  greater  rfgard  to  aaoral  obligations,  and 
to  the  phun  and  moat  neoeaaary  duties  of  life, 
and  a  more  firm  and  universal  expectation  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
thaUf  in  any  heathen  country,  any  oonsidsr- 
able  number  of  men  were  found  to  have  had.*** 

After  all,  the  value  of  Chriatianity  ia  not  to 
be  appreciated  by  its  Umporat  efieots.  Tbs 
object  of  revelation  is  to  influence  human  con- 
duct in  this  life ;  but  what  is  gained  to  bappi« 
ness  by  that  influence,  can  only  be  estimsted 
by  taung  in  the  whole  of  human  existence. 
Then,  aa  hath  already  been  obaerved,  thers 
mav  be  alao  great  consequencea  of  Christianity, 
which  do  not  belong  to  it  aa  a  revelation.  ^  Tbs 
effects  upon  human  salvation,  of  the  misakm, 
of  thedeath,  of  the  present,  of  thefuture  agency 
of  Christ,  may  be  universal,  though  the  rdi- 
f^an.  be  not  universally  known. 

Secondly,  I  assert  that  Christianity  is  chang- 
ed with  many  consequences  for  which  it  is  not 
responsible.  I  believe  that  religious  motives 
have  had  no  nmre  to  do  in  the  fermadoo  ol 
nine-tenths  of  the  intolerant  and  penecutiog 
laws,  whidi  in  different  countries  have  been 
established  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  than 
they  have  had  to  do  in  England  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  game  laws.  Theae  measures,  al- 
though they  have  the  Christian  religioo  for 
their  subject,  are  resolvable  into  a  ^rindpls 
which  Christianity  certainly  did  not  plant  (snd 
which  Christianity  could  not  univ^sally  con- 
demn, becauae  it  ia  not  universally  wrong,) 
which  principle  is  no  other  than  this,  that  they 
who  are  in  possession  of  power  do  what  they 
can  to  keep  it.  Christianity  is  answerable  for 
no  part  of  the  mischief  which  has  been  brought 
upon  the  world  by  persecution,  except  thst 
which  has  arisen  fromoonsri^n/joui  penecutois. 
Now  these  perhaps  have  never  been  either  nu- 
merous or  powermL  Nor  ia  it  to  Christianigr 
that  even  their  mistake  can  fairly  be  imputsd. 
They  have  been  misled  by  an  error  not  prop**** 
ly  Christian  or  religious,  but  by  an  error  m 
their  moral  philosophy.  They  pursued  tha 
particular,  without  adverting  to  the  genfirt* 
consequence.  Believing  certain  articles  oi 
fu  th,  or  a  certain  mode  of  worship,  to  be  b^- 
ly  conducive,  or  perliaps  essential,  to  salyauon* 
they  thought  themaelvea  bound  to  bring  J^ 
they  could,  by  every  means,  into  them.  Aoo 
this  they  bought,  without  considering  vnist 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  conclusion,  wb^ 
adopted  amongst  mankind  as  a  general  role  ol 
condi^t  Had  there  been  in  the  New  Tw- 
mcnt,  what  there  are  In  the  Koran,  preccp 
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beHeven,  the  caee  would  luHre  been  different. 

*rhiB  distinction  ooold  bd»  luivebeeB  taken,  nor 

this  defenee  mada 

I  apologize  for  no  species  nor  degree  of  per< 
secution,  but  I  think  iba^  even  the  fact  has 
been  exaggerated.  The  sla^re-trade  destroys 
more  in  a  year,  than  the  Inquisition  does  in  a 
hundred,  or  perhaps  hath  done  since  its  foun- 


If  it  be  objected,  as  I  apprdiend  it  wiU  be, 
that  Christianity  is  chargeable  with  every  mis- 
chief of  which  it  has  been  the  MuxMisfi,  though 
not  the  motive  $  I  answer,  that,  if  the  male- 
volcnt  passions  be  there,  the  workl  will  never 
want  occasions.  The  noxious  element  will  al- 
ways find  a  conductor.  Any  point  will  pro* 
duoe  an  explosion.  Did  the  applauded  inter* 
community  of  the  Pagan  theology  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  Roman  world  f  did  it  preventoiw 
pressions,  prosoriptions,  massacres,  devasta- 
tions ?  Was  it  bigotry  that  carried  Alexander 
into  the  East,  or  brought  Ctesar  into  Gaul  ? 
Are  the  nations  of  the  world,  into  whi<di  Chris* 
tianity  hath  not  found  its  way,  or  from  whioh 
U  hath  been  banished,  free  from  contentions  ? 
Are  their  contentions  less  ruinous  and  san- 
guinary  ?  Is  it  owing  to  Christianity,  or  to  the 
want  oi  it,  that  the  finest  regions  of  the  East, 
the  countries  inter  quaiuor  maria^  the  peninsula 
of  Greece,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  are  at  Uiis  day  a  desert  ? 
or  that  the  banks  of  the  NUe,  whose  constant- 
ly renewed  fertility  is  not  to  be  impaired  by 
neglect,  or  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
serve  only  for  the  scene  of  a  ferocious  anarchy, 
or  the  supply  of  unceasing  hostilities  ?  Europe 
itself  has  known  no  religious  wars  for  some 
centuries,,  yet  has  hai-dly  ever  been  without 
war.  Are  the  calamities,  whidi  at  this  day 
afflict  it,  to  be  imputed  to  Christianity  ?  Ha^ 
Poland  fallen  by  a  Christian  crusade  ?  Hath 
the  overthrow  in  France  of  civil  order  and  se- 
curity, been  effected  by  the  votaries  of  our  re- 
ligion, or  by  the  foes  ?  Amongst  the  awf  ol  les- 
sons, which  the  crimes  and  the  miseries  of  that 
country  afford  to  mankind,  this  is  one;  that, 
in  order  to  be  a  persecutor,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  bigot :  that  in  rage  and  cruelty,  in  mis- 
chief and  destruction,  fiinatidsm  itsidf  can  be 
outdone  by  infidelity* 

Finally,  If  war,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  be- 
tween nations,  produce  less  misery  and  ruin 
than  formerly,  we  are  indebted  perhaps  to 
Christianity  for  the  change,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause.  Viewed  th^fore  even  in  its  re- 
ladon  to  this  subject,  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  advantage  to  the  world.  It  bath  humanized 
the  conduct  of  wars;  it  hath  ceased  to  excite 
them. 

The  differences  of  opinion,  that  have  in  all 
ages  prevailed  amongst  Christians,  fall  very 
much  within  the  alternative  which  has  been 
stated.    If  we  possessed  the  disposition  which 


Gbristinlty  Uxmn,  abtfvt  til  o«lMr  qdalMea, 
to  inaiicits^  these  da|l«renoes  wouhl  do  ltttl« 
hann.  If  thai  dkpoiHmD  bo  wanting,  othetf 
eanses^  even  wer»  Ihew  abseat,  woald  oonrti. 
noally  vne  np  to  call  fsvib  the  maileToteBt  pasw 
donsintoaotkm.  Biftnaaoea  of  opinion,  whc« 
aeoompanied  with  mutual  charity,  which  Gfaris- 
tiantty  forbids  them  to  violate,  am  Isr  th« 
most  part  iaaooent,  and  for  ssBoe  purposes  VBe.> 
fuL  They  promata  inqmry,  disoosdoo,  snA 
knowledga  They  help  to  keep  up  an  atiea-» 
tion  torvligioos  snfajaoia,  aAd  a  ooDcemabou^ 
them,  which  inight  be  apt  to  die  away  in  th« 
cafan  and  silenoa  cf  umveital  agreement.  1  do 
not  know  that  it  is  in  any  degree  tme^  thaff 
the  influence  of  nligian  ie  the  greatest,  wbera 
thara  are  the  Swest  C 


CHAPTEB  VIIL 

The  C<meltuiorb 

Xw  x«iigion,  as  in  every  other  snbjeet  of  hu- 
man reasoning,  much  depends  upon  the  erefar 
in  which  we  dispose  our  inquiries^  A  maa 
who  takes  up  a  system  cf  divinity  with  a  pr». 
viotts  opinion,  that  either  every  part  auiat  he 
true,  or  the  whole  false,  approaehes  the  dis- 
cussion with  great  disadvantages  No  other 
system,  which  is  founded  upon  moral  evidence, 
would  bear  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.' 
Nevertheless,  in  a  certain  degree,  we  are  all 
introduced  to  our  reKgioos  studies  under  this 
prejudication*  And  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Th« 
weakness  of  the  human  judgment  in  theearl^ 
part  of  youtii,  yet  its  extreme  ausceptibiisty  of 
impression,  renders  it  neosssary  to  furnish  it 
with  some  opimona,  and  widi  some  piinciplea 
or  other.  Or  indeed,  without  much  express 
care,  6r  much  endeavour  for  this  purpose,  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  of  man  to  assimilate  it- 
self to  the  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking' 
which  prevail  around  him,  produces  the  same 
effect.  That  indiffereney  and  suspense,  thar 
waiting  and  equihbrium  of  the  judgment  which 
some  require  in  religiooa  matters,  and  which 
some  would  widi  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  conduct 
of  education,  are  impossible  to  be  preserved. 
They  are  not  given  to  ti^  condition  of  human 
life. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  institution  that 
the  doctrines  of  religion  come  tons  before  the 
proofs  (  and  come  to  us  with  that  mixture  of 
explications  and  inferenoss  from  whidi  no  pub- 
lic creed  is,  or  can  be,  free.  And  the  effset 
which  too  frequentlyfollows,  from  Christianity 
being  presented  to  the  understanding  in  this 
form,  is,  that  when  anv  articles,  which  appear 
as  parts  of  it,  contradict  the  apprehension  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  proposed,  men  of' 
rash  and  confident  tempers  hastily  and  indis- 
criminately ngect  the  whole.  But  is  this  to  do 
justice,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  the  rdi-- 
gion  ?  The  rational  way  of  treating  a  sub- 
ject of  such  acknowledged  importance  is  toau 
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tand,  in  Um  first  place,  to  tli«i;aieniaiidflub. 
itantul  truth  of  iu  principkB,  and  to  that 
aiona.  Whan  wo  onoa  faal »  foimdation ;  when 
ire  onoa  paroeive  a  ground  of  credibUity  in  its 
history,  we  shall  praceed  with  safety  to  in- 
quire into  the  intaspfetation  of  its  veoofds,  and 
into  the  doctrines  which  have  been  deduced 
from  them.  Nor  will  it  either  endanger  our 
faith,  or  diminish  or  alter  our  motiTes  iar  ob^ 
dience,  if  we  should  discover  that  these  con- 
duaions  are  formed  with  very  different  degrees 
of  probability,  and  possess  very  different  de- 
giees  of  importaaoob 

.  This  conduct  of  the  understanding,  dicta- 
ted  by  every  rule  of  ri^t  reasoning,  will  up- 
hold personal  GbriBtianity,even  in  tibose  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  established  under  forms  the 
most  liable  to  difficulty  and  objection.  It  will 
also  have  the  further  effect  of  guarding  us 
against  the  pBijudkes  which  are  wont  to  arise 
in  our  minds  to  the  disadvantage  of  religion, 
from  observing  the  numerous  controversies 
winch  are  carried  on  amongst  its  profisssors ; 
and  likewise  of  inducing  a  spirit  of  lenity  and 
moderation  in  our  judgment,  as  well  as  in  our 
treatment  of  those  who  stand,  in  such  contro- 
versies, upon  sides  opposite  to  ours.  What  is 
dear  in  Christianity,  we  shall  find  to  be  suffi- 
cient, and  to  be  infinitely  valuable  ;  what  is 
dubious,  unnecessary  to  be  dedded,  or  of  very 
subordinate  importance ;  and  what  is  most  oh. 
acure,  will  teach  us  to  bear  with  the  opinions 
which  others  may  have  formed  upon  the  same 
subject.  We  shall  say  to  those  who  the  moet 
widdy  dissent  from  us,  what  Augustine  said 
to  the  wont  heretics  of  his  age  s  ^^  Illi  in  Vos 
BKviant,  qui  nesdunt,  cum  quo  labore  verum 
inveniatur,  et  quibn  diffidld  caveantur  erro- 
xaa  V— ^ui  nesdunt,  cum  quanti  difficultate  sa- 
netur  oculus  interioris  hominis ; — qui  nesci- 
unt,  quibus  suspiriis  et  gemitibus  fiat  ut  ex 
quantuUcunque  parte  posnt  intdligi  Deus.*** 

A  judgment,  moreover,  which  is  once  pretty 
well  satisfied  of  the  general  truth  of  the  rdi- 
gion,  will  not  only  thus  discriminate  in  its 
doctrines,  but  vnH  possess  suffident  strength 
to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  imagination, 
to  admit  articles  of  faith  which  are  attended 
with  difficulty  of  appvdiension,  if  sudi  articles 
of  faith  appear  to  be  truly  paru  of  the  revela- 
tion. It  was  to  be  expected  beforehand,  that 
what  related  to  the  economy,  and  to  the  per- 
sons, of  the  invidble  world,  whidi  revelation 
professes  to  do,  and  which,  if  true,  it  actually 
does,  should  contain  some  points  remote  from 
our  analogies,  and  from  the  comprehension  of 
a  mind  which  hath  acquired  all  its  ideas  from 
sense  and  from  experience. 

It  hath  been  my  care,  in  the  preceding  work, 
to  preserve  the  separation  between  evidences 
and  doctrines  as  inviolable  as  I  could ;  to  re- 
move  from  the  primary  question  all  considera- 
tions which  have  been  unnecessarily  joined 
with  it ;  and  to  offer  a  defence  to  Christianity, 
#  Auf .  oontxm  K|».  F^tnd.  rap.  li.  n. !?,  3. 


whidi  ev«ry  GMstian  migbt  read,  without 
seeing  the  tenets  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  attadced  or  deeried :  and  it  always  afforded 
a  satisfaction  to  my  mind  to  observe  that  thia 
was  practicable ;  that  few  or  none  of  our  many 
controversiea  with  one  another  affect  or  rdato 
to  the  proofs  of  our  religion ;  that  the  rent 
never  descends  to  the  foundation. 

The  tmth  of  Christianity  dependa  upon  ita 
leading  facts,  and  upon  than  ahme.  Now  of 
these  we  have  evidence  which  ought  to  satisfy 
us,  at  least  until  it  appear  that  mankind  have 
ever  been  decdved  by  the  same.  We  havo 
some  uncontested  and  incontestible  points,  to 
which  the  history  of  the  human  spedes  hath 
nothing  similar  to  offer.  A  Jewish  peasant 
changed  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  that, 
without  force,  without  power,  without  sup. 
port ;  without  one  natural  source  or  drcum- 
stanoe  of  attraction,  influence,  or  sufioesa.  Sudt 
a  thing  hath  not  happened  in  any  other  in- 
stane&  The  companions  of  diis  Persoo,  after 
he  himadf  had  been  put  to  death  for  hia  at- 
tempt, asserted  his  supernatural  character, 
founded  upon  his  supematuraloperations :  and, 
in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions, 
i  tf.  in  consequence  of  thdr  own  belief  of  that 
truth,  and  in  order  to  communicate  the  know, 
ledge  of  it  to  others,  vohmtarily  entered  upon 
lives  of  toil  and  hardship,  and,  with  a  full  ex- 
perience of  thdr  danger,  committed  themselves 
to  the  last  extremities  of  perseoition.  This 
hath  not  a  parallel.  More  particulariy,  a  very 
few  days  after  this  Person  liad  been  publidy 
executed,  and  in  the  very  dty  in  which  he  was 
buried,  these  his  companions  dedared  with  one 
voice  that  his  body  was  restored  to  life :  that 
they  had  seen  him,  handled  him,  ate  widi  hioi, 
conversed  with  him;  and,  in  pursuance  of  thdr 
persuauon  of  the  truth  of  what  they  told, 
preached  his  religion,  with  this  strange  fact  as 
the  foundation  <2  it,  in  the  face  of  those  who 
had  killed  him,  who  were  armed  with  the 
power  of  the  country,  and  necessarily  and  na- 
turally disposed  to  treat  his  followers  as  they 
,had  treated  himself ;  and  having  done  this  up- 
on the  spot  where  Uie  event  took  place,  car. 
ried  the  inteUigenoe  of  it  abroad,  in  despite  of 
difficulties  and  opposition,  and  where  the  na- 
ture of  thdr  errand  gave  them  nothing  to  ex- 
pect but  derision,  insult,  and  outrage. — This 
is  without  example.  These  three  facts,  I  think, 
are  certain,  and  would  have  been  neariy  so, 
if  the  Gospels  had  never  been  written.  The 
Christian  story,  as  to  these  pdnta,  hath  never 
varied.  No  other  hath  been  set  up  against  it. 
Every  letter,  every  discourse,  every  controver- 
sy, amongst  the  fdlowers  of  the  religion ;  evi^> 
ry  book  written  by  them,  from  the  age  of  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time,  in  every 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  hath  been  pro- 
fessed, and  with  every  sect  into  which  it  bath 
been  divided  (and  we  have  letters  and  discour- 
ses written  by  contemporaries^  by  witnesses  of 
the  tniuMictiou,  by  personrAemsdvea  bearicv 
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"n  liiare  !ii  It,  ftttd  other  writings  fo&owfngf  that 
age  in  tegnlar  succession)  concur  io.  rapresent- 
fn|^  these  facta  in  this  manner.  A  rdigion, 
'Which  now  possesses  the  greatest  part  of  the 
eivilized  world,  unquestionably  sjnrang  op  at 
Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Some  aooonnt  must 
be  giren  of  its  origin ;  some  cause  assigned  for 
its  rise.  All  the  accounts  of  this  origin,  all 
^he  explications  of  this  cause,  whether  taken 
from  die  writings  of  the  eariy  foUowers  of  the 
religion  (in  which,  and  in  which  perhaps  akme, 
it  conM  be  expected  that  they  should  be  dit- 
tinetly  unfolded,)  or  from  occasional  notices 
in  other  writings  of  that  or  the  adjoining  age, 
cither  esqiressly  allege  the  facts  abore  stated 
fM  the  means  by  which  the  reBgion  was  set  up. 
'Or  adrert  to  its  commencement  in  a  manner 
which  agrees  with  the  supposition  of  these  facts 
being  true,  and  which  testifies  their  operation 
snd  effects. 

These  propositions  alone  ky  a  foundation 
forourfinth;  for  they  prove  dw  existence  of 
'■n  transaction,  which  cannot  eren  in  its  most 
ffenifrai  parts  be  accounted  for,  upon  any  rea- 
aonaUe  supposition,  except  that  of  the  truth 
of  the  mission.  But  the  particulars,  the  detail 
of  the  miracles  or  miraculous  pretences  (for 
such  there  necessarily  must  hare  beqn,)  upon 
wMeh  this  unexampled  transaction  rested,  and 
f&r  whidi  these  men-acted  and  suffered  as  they 
did  act  and  suffer,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
Importance  to  us  to  know.  We  Aom  this  de- 
tail  fitmi  the  fountain-head,  from  the  persons 
themsslves;  in  accounts  written  by  eye^wit- 
nesses  of  the  scene,  byoontemporarite  and  com- 
-panions  of  those  who  were  so;  not  in  one  book, 
but  four,  each  containing  enough  for  the  veri. 
lieation  of  the  religion,  ul  agreeing  in  tbeftm. 
damental  parts  of  the  history.  We  have  the 
authenticity  of  these  books  established,  by  more 
and  stronger  proofs  than  belong  to  almost  any 
other  ancient  book  whatever,  and  by  proofs 
which  widely  distinguish  them  from  any  ethers 
daitting  a  similar  authority  to  theirsb   If  there 

-  weie  any  good  reason  for  doubt  concerning  the 
names  to  irinch  these  books  are  ascribed  (which 
there  is  not,  for  they  were  never  ascribed  to 
any  other,  aiid  we  have  evidence  not  long  af - 
ter  their  publication  of  their  bearing  the  names 
which  theynow  bear,)  their  antiquity,  of  which 
there  is  no  <{uestion,  their  reputation  and  au- 
thority amongst  the  early  disciples  of  the  reli- 

-gion,  of  which  there  is  as  little,  form  a  valid 
]iroof  that  they  must,  in  the  main  at  least,  have 
agreed  with  what  the  first  teachers  of  the  re- 
ISgUm  delivered. 

-  When  we  opea  these  ancient  voltunes,  we 
discover  in  then!  marks  of  truth,  whether  we 
consider  each  in  itself,  or  collate  them  with  one 
sUother.  The  writers  certainly  knew  some- 
thing of  what  they  were  writing  about,  for 
tiiey  manifest  aa  aoquaintanco  with  local  dr. 
<xmistance8,  with  the  history  and  usages  of  the 
times,  which  conld  belong*  only  to  an  inhabi. 
.taut  of  that  country,  liring  in  that  age.    In 


every  narrative  we  perceive  simpiieity  and  un* 
designedness ;  the  air  and  the  iangnage  of  rea* 
lity.  When  we  oompare  the  different  narra- 
tives together,  we  find  them  so  vluTing  as  to 
repel  all  suspicion  of  confederacy  4  so  agreeing 
under  this  variety,  as  to  show  that  the  aeoounta 
had  onereal  transaction  for  their  oommonfoun- 
dation ;  often  attributing  different  actieas  and 
diseonrses,  to  the  Person  whose  history,  orra* 
ther  memoirs  of  whose  history,  they  profess  to 
relate,  yetacdonsand  discourses  so  simflar,  as 
very  much  to  bespeak  the  same  character; 
which  is  a  coinddenee,  that,  in  sudi  writers  as 
tbey  were,  could  only  be  the  consequence  of 
their  writing  from  fact,  and  not  from  imagi- 
nation. 

These  four  namtives  are  eonfined  to  the 
history  of  the  Founder  of  the  rel^ion,  and 
end  with  his  ministry.  Since,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  the  affair  went  on,  we  cannot 
help  being  anxious  to  know  how  it  proceeded. 
This  intelligence  hath  come  down  to  us  in  a 
work  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  person^ 
himself  connected  with  the  business  daring 
the  first  stages  of  its  progress,  taking  up  the 
story  where  the  former  histories  had  left  it« 
carrying  on  the  narrative,  oftentimes  with 
great  paiticolarity^  and  throughout  with  tha 
appearance  of  good  sense,*  i^onnation,  and 
candour ;  stating  all  along  the  origin,  and  the 
only  probable  origin,  of  effsots,  wUch  unqnes* 
tionably  woe  produced,  together  trith  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  situations  which  uoquee^ 
tionably  did  exist ;  and  confirmed^  in  the  sub- 
stance at  least  of  theaoeoamt,  by  die  strangest 
possible  accession  of  testimony  which  a  history 
can  receive,  originai  kUen^  written  by  the  per- 
son who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  history, 
written  upon  the  business  to  which  the  history 
relates,  and  during  the  period,  or  soon  after 
the  period,  which  the  history  comprises.  No 
man  can  say  tibat  this  all  together  is  not  abody 
of  strong  historical  evidence. 

When  we  reflect  that  some  of  those  from 
whom  the  books  proceeded,  are  related  to  have 
themselves  wrought  miracles,  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  mirades,  or  of  supemataral  assis- 
tance in  propagating  the  religion,  we  may  per- 
haps be  led  to  think,  that  more  credit,  or  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  credit,  is  due  to  tiiese  accounts, 
than  what  can  be  claimed  by  merely  human 
testimony.  But  this  is  an  argument  which 
cannot  be  addressed  to  soq>tics  or  unbdievertb 
A  man  must  be  a  Christian  befote  he  can  re- 
ceive it.  The  inspiration  of  the  historical 
Scriptures,  the  nature,  degree,  and  extent  of 
that  inspiration,  are  questions  undoubtedlynf 
serious  discussion ;  but  they  are  qnestioDs 
amongst  Christians  themselves,  and  not  be- 
tween them  and  others.    The  doctrine  itself 


r  See  Pecer'f  ipeech  upon  caring  th«  cripple  (Acts 
IH.  18.)  the  council  of  the  apoaClca  (xr.)  Flnil%  dlMXWrte 
At  Athene  (xvlL  2S.)  before  Agrippa  (xxtI.)  I  noCioe 
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k  bfncm&ummvmuf  to  iheMirf  of  cauti^. 
tianitf,  viiich  mutt,  in  tlw  flnt  instanoe  at 
kast,  depend  upon  the  ordinuyiiMainit  of  lu8- 
torioal  credibility.* 

In  viewing  the  detail  of  minudea  reeorded 
in  these  bmdu,  we  find  every  sappontioii  ne- 
gatived,  by  which  they  can  be  roMlvod  into 
frand  or  delusion*  They  were  not  lecret,  nor 
momentary,  nor  tentative,  nor  anbigooiMi 
nor  performed  under  the  sanction  of  anthoiHy, 
with  the  spectators  on  dieir  side,  or  in  aifir. 
BMnee  of  tenets  and  praotioes  alicadyestabli^ 
ed.  We  find  also  the  evidenoe  alleged  for 
them,  and  which  evidenoe  was  by  great  num. 
be«B  reeeivvd,  different  from  that  upon  which 
other  miracolous  accounts  rest.  It  was  con- 
temporary, it  was  pabliafaed  upon  the  spot,  it 
oominued ;  it  hivolved  interesu  and  questions 
of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  it  contradicted  the 
most  iized  persuasions  and  prejudices  of  the 
pemns  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  it  required 
from  those  who  aoc^ted  it,  not  a  simple,  in. 
dolent  assent,  but  a  change,  from  thenoefor. 
ward,  of  principles  and  conduct,  a  submiseion 
to  consequences  the  most  serious  and  the  meet 
deterring,  to  loss  and  danger,  to  insult,  outrage, 
end  persecution.  How  such  a  story  should  be 
false,  or,  if  iU8e,how  under  such  drcumstanoes 
H  should  make  its  way,  I  think  impeesible  to 
Iw  esplained ;  yet  such  the  Christian  story  was, 
euch  were  the  circnmstanoes  under  whidi  it 
eame  forth,  and  in  opposition  to  such  diffi- 
culties did  it  prevaiL 

An  event  so  connected  with  the  religion, 
and  with  the  fortunes,  of  the  Jewish  people, 
es  one  of  their  race,  one  bom  amongst  them, 
establishing  his  authority  and  his  law  thnn^gfa- 
out  a  great  portion  of  the  civiliMd  worid,  it 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  should  be  noticed 
In  the  prophetic  writings  of  that  nation ;  espe- 
«ial]y- when  this  Person,  together  with  his  own 
mission,  caused  also  to  be  admowiedged  the 
divine  original  of  their  institntion,and  by  those 
who  before  had  altogether  rejected  it.  Aooor- 
Singly,  we  perceive  in  these  writings,  various 
Intimations  concttrrin^  in  Uie  person  and  his- 
'tory  of  Jesus,  in  a  manner,  and  in  a  degree, 
■in  which  pesssges  taken  from  these  books  could 
•not  be  made  to  concur  in  any  person  arbitrari- 
ly assumed,  or  in  aniy  penon  except  him  who 
lias  been  the  author  of  great  changes  in  the 
mfMn  and  opinions  of  mankind.  Of  some  of 
these  predk^ons  the  weight  depends  a  good 
•deal  upon  the  eonourrence.  Others  possess 
great  separate  strength :  one  in  particular  does 
this  in  an  enunent  degree.  It  is  an  entire 
description,  manifestly  direeted  to  one  charac- 
ter and  to  one  scene  of  things :  it  is  extant  in 
a  writing,  or  eoUeetion  of  writings,  dedaredly 
prophetio ;  and  it  appUee  to  Christ's  dharaeter, 
and  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  death, 
with  considerable  precision,  and  in  a  way 
which  no  diversity  of  interpretation  hath,  in 
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my  oiitotop,  been  able  toAmfauid.  fliattbi 
advent  of  CMet*  end  tfae^ooaequenoea  of  it, 
shoaUl  not  have  been  mose  di^taactly  revealed 
in  the  Jewish  sacred  booksy  ia,  I  thank,  in 
some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  oonaiderk> 
tion,  thatfor  the  Jews  to  have  foreseen  the  fsfl 
of  their  institution,  and  that  it  waa  to  meigs 
at  length  into  a  mose  perfect  and  cosnpahca^ 
sivediqiensation,  wonld  have  oooled  too  much, 
and  nboed,  their  seal  for  it,  and  their  adhe- 
lenoe  to  it,  upon  which  seal  and  adhcreMe 
the  preservation  in  thewerld  of  any  remaina, 
for  many  ages,  of  religioos  trash  mj^t  in  a 
great  measure  depend. 

Of  wlMt  a  TCveUtion  disdoses  to  ""»v^~t, 
one,  and  only  one,  question  can  properiy  be 
asked,  Was  it  of  importance  to  "*"*"'«»i'  to 
know,  or  to  be  becttf  assured  of?  Inthisqiiee. 
tion,  when  we  tuim  our  thoughts  to  the  girii 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  4tf  the 
doftd,  and  of  a  fiiture  ju4gment,  no  doubt  cao 
possibly  be  entertained.  He  who  grvea  aie 
riches  or  honours,  does  nothing ;  he  whoevea 
gives  me  health,  does  little,  in  comparison  w^ 
that  which  lajs  before  me  just  greunds  for  exo 
peoting  a  restoration  to  life,  and  a  day  of  ac- 
count and  letribution :  whi^  thing  Chzaatiaa- 
icy  hath  done  for  millions. 

Other  articles  of  theChristian  faith,akiiaqgik 
of  infinite  importance  wboi  placed  bedd«  any 
other  topic  of  human  inquiry,  are  only  thend- 
Junets  and  dreomstanoes  of  this.  They  are. 
however,  suoh  as  appear  worthy  of  the  origi- 
nal to  which  we  ascnbe  them.  The  moralicy 
of  the  religion,  whether  taken  from  the  preoeptt 
or  the  example  of  its  Founder,  or  from  the  Jca- 
sons  of  its  primitive  tepuihers,  derived,  aa  it 
should  seem,  from  what  bad  been  iaenloated  by 
their  Mnater,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  wise  end  psire; 
neither  adapted  to  vulgar  pnQudioes,  nor  flat- 
tering popular  notions,  nor  excusing  estabiiah- 
ed  praoticea,:but  calculated,  in  the  matter  of 
ita  iustructioi!,  truly  to  promote  human  ha|^ 
piness,  and  in  the  fonn  in  which  it  waa  ossa- 
veyed,  to  produoe  impression  and  effect;  aaso- 
rality,  which,  let  it  have  proceeded  firam  any 
perscm  whatever,  would  hayelMen  q^tiafectorf 
evidence  of  hie  good  sense  and  integrity,  of  tb^ 
soundness  ofhia  nndentanding  and  theprnbitf 
of  his  designs  $  a  morality,  in  erai^y  view  of  it, 
much  more  perfect  than  could  have  been  os- 
peeted  from  Uie  natural  dicooistanoeaandehn- 
racter  of  the  person  who  deliveoed  it  t  amecalft- 
ty,  in  a  wo^,  wliich  is,  and  hath  ban,  meet 
beneficial  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  greatest,  thereforei,  of  all  ptwieiWiT 
occarions;  and  for  a  p«ipose*of  inestimable  va> 
lue,  it  pleased  the  lieity  to  vouchaafe  a  miim- 
Gulous  attestation.  Having  d<me  thia  for  the 
institution,  when  this  aloeie  oou)d  fix  ita  ao- 
thority,  or  give  to  it  a  beginniiv>  b®  eomaait- 
ted  ita  futuie  progress  to  die  natorel  raeaneef 
human  oomtnunication,  and  tothe  influcnoeof 
thoee  causes  by  which  human  conduct  and  hu- 
man a&iit  are  tpremed.    The  aep<|»  < 
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bIbK  to'vig^tate;  th«  leawn,  being 
vMlafttofenMnt;  and  both  aoooid*. 


ing  to  tiM  Imm  of  bmotos  kwt,  BemtMeM, 
diipnwd  Mul  •ontroUei  by  that  ProHdcnee 
whidi  eondneu  tbe  alMn  of  the  wdvcrM, 
thoogb  by  so  inflooaoo  faiicnitaMe,  tai4  gVMr- 
ally  undkriBgnigfaabto  by  w.  And  in  this, 
Chmtisnity  is  aankfoot  to  oMWt  other  pr«fi. 
«ions  for  haffincss.  The  prorlilan  is  made ; 
'sod,  behi;^  aMde,  is  left  to  aet  aoeording  to 
Jaws,  which,  fonning  a  part  of  a  more  geund 
•eyatsu,  rsgnlate-'this  particular  stUject,in  com- 
mon  withflMHty  othfte. 

Letthe«dniUttit  TConrrenoB  to  oar  ebeerva- 
4tenef  ooDCrivanee,  dMign,  andwisdoai^  in  the 
VQfks  of  natittie,  onoe  fix  upon  oar  minds  the 
WiefefaGed,aadaA^Aata]liseas9r.  In 
the  ooimseb  of  a  being  possessed  of  the  pow« 
and  disposition  which  the  Creator  of  the  nni- 
rerse  must  possess,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  should  be  a  future  state ;  it  is  not  im. 
probable  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  it. 
A  future  state  rectiAes  erery  thing ;  because, 
if  moral  agents  be  made,  in  the  last  event, 
happy  or  miserable,  according  to  their  conduct 
in  the  station  and  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  it  seems  not  very  ma- 
terial by  the  operation  of  what  causes,  accord- 
ing to  what  rules,  or  eren,  if  you  please  to  call 
it  so,  by  what  chance  or  caprice,  Uiese  stations 
are  assigned,  or  these  drcumstanoes  detemin 
ad.  This  hypothesis,  therefore,  solves  all  that 
olijection  to  the  divine  care  and  goodness,  which 
the  promiscuous  distribution  of  good  and  evil 
(I  do  not  mean  in  the  doubtful  advantages  of 
riches  and  grandeur,  but  in  the  unquestiona- 
bly important  distinctions  of  health  and  sick- 
ness, strength  and  infirmity,  bodily  ease  and 
pain,  ment^  alacrity  and  depression }  is  apt  on 
so  many  occasions  to  create.  This  one  truth 
changes  the  nature  of  things ;  gives  order  to 
confusion ;  makes  the  moral  world  of  a  piece 
with  the  naturaL 

Nevertheless,  a  higher  degree  of  assurance 
than  that  to  which  it  is  possible  to  advance 
this,  or  any  argument  drawn  from  the  light  of 
nature,  was  necessary,  espedally  to  overcome 
the  shoik  which  the  imagination  and  the  sen- 
ses receive  from  the  effects  and  the  appearan- 
ces of  death,  and  the  obstruction  whidi  thence 
arises  to  the  expectation  of  either  a  continued 
or  a  future  existence.  This  difficulty,  although 
of  a  nature,  no  doubt,  to  act  very  forcibly,  will 
be  found,  I  think,  upon  reflection,  to  reside 
more  in  our  habits  oi  apprehension,  than  in 
the  subject ;  and  that  ihe  giving  way  to  it, 
when  we  have  any  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
contrary,  lis  rather  an  indulging  of  the  imagi- 
nation,  than  any  thing  ebe.  Abstractedly 
considered,  that  is,  considered  without  rebtiou 
to  the  difference  which  habit,  and  merely  ha- 
bit, produces  in  our  faculties  and  modes  of  ap- 
prehension, I  do  not  see  any  thing  more  in 
the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man,  than  in  the 
conception  of  a  child ;  except  it  be  this,  that 
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the  one  tamm  into  his  worid  with  a  system  of 
prior  oonsdoasness  about  him,  which  the  other 
does  net:  and  no  person  will  say,  that  he  knows 
enough  of  either  subject  to  pereeive,  tiiat  this 
drsinnBtance  mdces  such  a  difference  in  the 
two  eases,  that  ihe  one  should  be  easy,  and' the 
other  impossible  i  the  one  natunl,  the  other 
not  so.  To  the  first  man,  the  snocession  of  the 
species  would  be  as  incomprehensible,  as  the 
resnrreetion  of  the  dead  is  to  us. 

Thought  k  different  from  motion,  perocp.* 
tion  firam  impact  t  the  indiridoality  of  a  mind 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  divisibility  of  an 
eatended  substanoe ;  or  its  ToUtion,  that  is,  its 
power  of  originating  motion,  with  the  inert- 
ness which  cleaves  to  every  portion  of  matter 
wiiich  oor  observation  or  our  experiments  can 
reach.  Tliesediltinolionslead  ustoan  tmma- 
terial  principle:  at  least,  they  do  this ;  they 
so  negative  the  mechanical  properties  of  mat- 
ter, in  the  constitution  of  a  sentient,  still  more 
of  a  rational,  being,  that  no  argument  drawn 
from  these  propNertfes,  can  be  of  any  great 
weight  in  opposition  to  other  reasons,  when 
the  question  respects  the  changes  of  which  such 
a  nature  is  capable,  or  the  manner  in  which 
these  changes  are  effected.  Whatever  thought 
be,  or  whatever  it  depend  upon,  the  regiSar 
experience  of  sleep  makes  one  tldng  concern- 
ing it  certain,  that  it  can  be  completely  sus* 
pended,  and  completely  restored. 

If  any  one  find  it  too  great  a  strain  upon  his 
thoughts,  to  admit  the  notion  of  a  substanoe 
strictly  immaterial,  that  is,  from  which  exten<- 
sion  and  solidity  are  excluded,  he  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  allowing,  that  a  particle  as  small 
as  a  particle  of  light,  minuter  than  all  conceiv. 
able  dimensions,  may  just  as  easily  be  the  de- 
positary, the  organ,  and  the  vehide  of  consci- 
ousness, as  the  congeries  of  animal  substance 
which  forms  a  human  body,  or  the  human 
brain  ;  that,  being  so,  it  may  transfer  a  pro- 
per identity  to  whatever  shall  hereafter  be  uni- 
ted to  it ;  may  be  safe  amidst  the  destruction 
of  its  integuments ;  may  oonnect  the  natural 
with  the  spiritual,  the  corruptible  with  the 
glorified  body.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  mode 
and  means  of  all  this  is  imperceptible  by  our 
senses,  it  is  only  what  is  true  of  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  and  operations.  The  great 
powers  of  nature  are  all  inrisible.  Orarita- 
tion,  electricity,  magnetism,  though  constant- 
ly present,  and  constantly  exerting  their  influ- 
ence ;  though  within  us,  near  us,  and  about 
us;  though  diffused  throughout  all  space,  over- 
spreading the  surface,  or  penetrating  the  con- 
texture, of  all  bodies  with  which  we  are  ac 
quaint^,  depend  upon  substances  and  actions 
which  are  totally  concealed  from  our  senses. 
The  Supreme  Intelligence  is  so  himself. 

But  whether  these  or  any  other  attempts  to 
satisfy  the  imagination,  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  truthfOr  whether  the  imagination,whichf 
as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  mere  slave  of  ha- 
bit, con  be  satisfied  or  not;  when  a  future 
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tUte,  and  tlie  xefidatMA  of  •  future  state,  li 
not  only  perfectly  consiitent  with  the  attri* 
butei  of  the  Being  who  govern*  the  univerae ; 
but  when  it  is  more ;  when  it  alone  removes 
the  appearances  of  contrariety  which  attend 
the  operations  of  his  will  towards  creatiiies  o^ 
pable  of  comparative  merit  and  demerit,  of  re- 
ward  and  punishment ;  when  a  etrong  body  of 
historical  evidence,  confirmed  by  many  inter- 
nal tokens  of  truth  and  authenticity,  gives  us 
just  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  reveUtion 
hath  actually  been  made ;  we  ought  to  set  our 
minds  at  rest  with  the  assurance,  that  in  the 
resources  of  Creative  Wisdom,  expedients  can- 
not be  wanted  to  carry  into  effect  what  the 
Deity  hath  proposed :  that  either  a  new  and 
mighty  influence  will  descend  upon  the  human 
world  to  resuscitate  extinguished  conscious- 


ness ;  or,  that,  amidft  ihB  otte  wMilerfHl 
contrivaooea  with  which  the  universe  aboond^ 
and  by  some  of  which  we  see  animal  life,  ia 
many  inirtanoes,  mitiming  improved  ionns  of 
ezistenee,  -abquiring  new  oigans,  new  peraep- 
tions,  and  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  pvorinoa 
is  $im>  made,  though  by  methnds  sseret  to  us 
(aa  all  the  great  prtocsees  ef  natore  are,)  £v 
conducting  the  ol^ects  of  God^s  moral  gofsra^ 
ment,  throu^  the  necessary  cfaangss  sf  thdr 
fiame,  to  those  final  distinctioni  of  bappiBM 
and  ndsery,  which  he  hath  declared  to  faere^ 
served  for  obedience  and  transgression,  fer  vir. 
tue  and  vice,  fer  the  use  and  the  n^^beet,  the 
right  and  the  wrong  employment,  of  the  &• 
Cttlties  and  opportunitiea  widk  which  he  batk 
been  pleased,  sevsraUy,  to  intmst,  and  to  try 
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TO  THE  HONOURABLE  AND  RIOHT  REVEREND 
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mr  LOBD^ 

The  following  work  was  undertaken  at  your  Lordsliip'fl  recommendation, 
and^  amongst  other  motives,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most  acceptable  re- 
turn that  I  could,  for  a  great  and  important  benefit  conferred  upon  me. 

It  may  be  unnecessary,  yet  not  perhaps  auite  impertinent^  to  state  to  your 
Lordship,  and  to  the  reader^  the  several  inaucements  that  have  led  me  onoe 
more  to  the  press.  The  fisivour  of  my  first  and  ever-honoured  Patron  had  put 
me  in  possession  of  so  liberal  a  provision  in  the  Churchy  as  abundantly  to  sa- 
tisfy my  wants^  and  much  to  exceed  my  pretensions.  Your  Lordship's  mu- 
nificence, in  conjunction  with  that  of  some  other  excellent  Prelates,  who  re- 
garded my  services  with  the  partiality  with  which  your  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  consider  them,  hath  since  placed  me  in  ecclesiastical  situations,  more  than 
adequate  to  every  object  of  reasonable  ambition.  In  the  mean  time,  a  weak, 
and,  of  late,  a  painful  state  of  health,  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  dischareing 
the  duties  of  my  station  in  a  manner  at  ail  suitable,  either  to  my  sense  of  those 
duties,  or  to  my  most  anxious  wishes  concerning  them.  My  inability  for  the 
public  functions  of  my  profession,  amongst  other  conseouences,  left  me  much 
at  leisure.  That  leisure  was  not  to  be  lost.  It  was  only  in  my  study  that  I 
eould  repair  my  deficiencies  in  the  church ;  it  was  only  tnrou^h  the  press  that 
J  could  speak.  These  circumstances  entitfed  your  Lordship,  m  particular,  to 
call  upon  me  for  the  only  species  of  exertion  of  which  I  was  capable,  and  dis- 
posed me  without  hesitation  to  obey  the  call  in  the  best  manner  that  I  could. 
In  the  choice  of  a  subject,  I  had  no  place  left  for  doubt :  in  saying  which,  I 
'  do  not  so  much  refer,  either  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the  subject,  or  to 
any  scepticism  concerning  it  with  which  the  present  times  are  chareed,  as  I 
do  to  its  connexion  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  my  former  pumications. 
The  foUowine  discussion  alone  was  wanted  to  make  up  my  works  into  a  sys- 
tem :  in  whidi  works,  such  as  they  are,  the  public  have  now  before  them,  the 
evidences  of  Natural  Religion, — ^the  evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  and  an 
account  of  the  duties  that  result  from  both.  It  is  of  small  importanoe  that 
they  have  been  written  in  an  order  the  very  reverse  of  that  m  which  they 
ought  to  be  read.  I  commend,  therefore,  the  present  volume  to  your  Lord- 
ship's protection,  not  only  as,  in  all  probability,  my  last  labour^  but  as  the 
completion  of  a  regular  and  comprehensive  design. 

Hitherto,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  speaking  of  myself,  and  not  of  my  Patron. 
Tour  Lordship  wants  not  the  testimony  of  a  Dedication ;  nor  any  testimony 
from  me :  I  consult  therefore  the  impulse  of  my  own  mind  alone  when  I  de- 
clare, that  in  no  respect  has  my  intercourse  with  your  Lordship  been  more 
eratifying  to  me,  than  in  the  opportunities  which  it  nas  afforded  me,  of  observ- 
ing your  earnest,  active,  and  unwearied  solicitude,  for  the  advancement  of  sub- 
stantial Christianity ;  a  solicitude,  nevertheless,  accompanied  with  that  can- 
dour of  mind,  which  suffers  no  subordinate  differences  of  opinion,  when  there 
is  a  co-incidence  in  the  main  intention  and  object,  to  produce  any  alienation 
of  esteem,  or  diminution  of  favour.  It  is  fortunate  for  a  country,  and  honour- 
able to  its  government,  when  qualities  and  dis|K>sitions  like  these  are  placed 
in  high  and  influencins  stations.  Such  is  the  smcere  judgment  which  I  have 
formed  of  your  Lordship's  character  and  of  its  public  value :  my  personal  obli- 
cations  I  can  never  forget.  Under  a  due  sense  of  both  these  considerations, 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  with  gf  eat  respect  and  gratitude. 

My  Lord, 
Your  LordshipTs  faithful  and  most*devoted  servant 

WILLIAM  PALEY. 
BUhop  Wmmwthf  Ju^,  1802. 
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Jv  cTOMing  a  heath,  tnppose  I  pitched  my 
foot  against  a  stone^  and  were  aaked  how  the 
stone  c^uae  to  be  there ;  I  might  possibly  an- 
swer, that,  for  any  thing  I  knew  to  the  con-. 
trary ,  it  had  hiin  there  for  erer :  nor  would 
it  perhaps  be  very  easy  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  ibis  answer.  But  suppose  I  had  found  a 
waieh  upon  the  ground,  and  it  should  be  in- 
quired  how  the  watch  happened  to  be  in  that 
place ;  I  should  hardly  think  of  the  answer 
whidi  I  had  before  given, — that,  for  any  thing 
1  knew,  the  watch  might  have  always  been 
there.  Yet  why  should  not  thu  answer  serve 
for  tbe  watch  as  well  as  for  the  stone  ?  why  is 
it  not  as  admiKsible  in  the  second  case,  as  in 
the  first  ?  For  tliis  reason,  and  for  no  oUier, 
Tiz.  that,  when  we  come  to  inspect  the  watch, 
XFC  perceive  (what  we  could  not  discover  in  the 
stone)  that  its  several  parts  are  framed  and  put 
togecner  for  a  purpose,  e.  g,  that  they  are  so 
lonned  and  adjusted  as  to  produce  motion,  and 
that  motion  so  regulated  as  to  point  out  the 
%aaT  of  the  day ;  that,  if  the  different  parte 
licia  been  differently  shaped  from  what  they 
are,  of  a  different  size  from  what  they  are,  or 
placed  after  any  other  manner,  or  in  any  other 
^rdeTj  than  that  in  which  they  are  placed,  ei- 
tber  no  motion  at  all  would  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  machine,  or  none  which  would  have 


answered  the  use  that  is  now  served  by  it.  To 
reckon  up  a  few  of  the  plainest  of  tiieae  parts, 
and  of  their  offices,  all  tending  to  one  result : 
We  see  a  cylindrical  box  containing  a  coil- 
ed elastic  spring,  which  by  its  endeavour  to 
relax  itself,  turns  round  the  box.  We  next 
observe  a  flexible  chain  (artificially  wrought  for 
the  sake  of  flexure)  communicating  the  action 
of  the  spring  from  the  box  to  the  fusee.  We 
then  find  a  series  of  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which 
catch  in,  and  apply  to,  each  other,  conducting 
the  motion  from  ^e  fhsee  to  the  balance,  and 
from  the  balance  to  the  pointer:  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  size  and  shape  of  those  wheels,  so 
regulating  that  motion,  as  to  terminate  in  caus- 
ing an  index,  by  an  equable  and  measured 
progression,  to  pass  over  a  given  space  in  a 
given  time.  We  take  noUee  that  the  wheels 
are  made  of  brass  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
rust  {  the  springs  i^  steel,  no  other  metal  b»- 
ing  so  elastic ;  ^t  over  the  face  of  tbe  watch 
there  is  placed  a  glass,  a  material  employed  in 
no  other  part  of  the  work,  but  in  tberoom  of 
which,  if  there  had  been  any  other  than  a  tran- 
sparent substance,  the  hour  could  not  be  sees 
without  opening  the  case.  This  mechanism 
being  observed  (it  requires  indeed  an  exami- 
nation of  the  instrument,  and  perhaps  soma 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  peiceiv% 
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and  understand  it ;  but  being  once,  as  we  hare 
said,  observed  and  understood,)  the  inference 
we  think  is  inevitable,  that  the  watch  must 
liave  had  a  maker ;  that  there  must  nave  ex- 
iHted,  at  some  time,  and  at  some  place  or  other, 
an  artifioer  or  artificers  who  formed  it  for  the 
purpose  which  we  find  it  actually  to  answer ; 
who  comprehended  its  construction,  and  de- 
signed iu  use. 

I.  Nor  would  it,  I  appr^end,  weaken  the 
conclusion,  that  we  had  never  seen  It  watch 
made ;  that  we  had  never  known  an  artist  ca- 
pable of  making  one ;  that  we  were  altogether 
incapable  of  executing  such  a  piece  of  work- 
manship  ourselves,  or  of  understanding  in  what 
manner  it  was  performed ;  all  this  being  no 
more  than  what  is  true  of  some  exquisite  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  of  some  lost  arts,  and,  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  of  the  more  curi- 
ous productions  of  modem  manufacture.  Does 
one  man  in  a  milKon  know  how  oval  frames 
are  turned  ?  Ignorance  of  this  kind  exalts  our 
opinion  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  artist's 
skill,  if  he  be  unseen  and  unknown,  but  raises 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the  existence  and 
agency  of  such  an  artist,  at  some  former  time, 
and  in  some  place  or  other.  Nor  can  I  per- 
ceive that  it  varies  at  all  the  inference,  whe- 
ther the  question  arise  concerning  a  human 
agent,  or  concerning  an  agent  of  a  different 
spedesi  or  an  agent  possessing,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  different  nature. 

II.  Neither,  secondly,  would  it  invalidate 
our  conclusion,  that  the  watch  sometimes  went 
wrong,  or  that  it  seldom,  went  exactly  right. 
The  purpose  of  the  machinery,  the  design,  and 
the  designer,  might  be  evident,  and  in  the  case 
supposed  would  be  evident,  in  whatever  way 
we  accounted  for  the  irregularity  of  the  move- 
ment, or  whether  we  could  aceount  for  it  or 
not.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  machine  be 
perfect,  in  order  to  show  with  what  design  it 
was  made :  still  less  necessary,  where  ttie  only 
question  is,  whether  it  were  made  with  any 
design  at  all. 

III.  Nor,  thirdly,  would  it  bring  any  un- 
certainty into  the  argument,  if  there  were  a 
few  pares  of  the  watch,  concerning  which  we 
eo«ild  not  discover,  or  bad  not  yet  discovered, 
ill  what  manner  they  conduced  to  the  general 
effect  f  or  even  some  parts,  omceming  which 
we  oould  not  ascertain,  whether  they  conduc- 
ed to  that  effect  in  any  manner  whatever.  For, 
as  to  the  first  branch  of  the  case ;  if  by  the 
loss,  er  disorder,  or  decay  of  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion, the  movement  of  the  wacdi  were  found 
In  fact  to  be  stopped,  or  disturbed,  or  retard- 
ed, no  doubt  would  remain  in  our  minds  as  to 
the  utility  or  intention  of  these  parts,  although 
we  should  be  unable  to  investigate  the  man- 
ner according  to  which,  or  the  connexion  by 
whidi,  the  ultimate  effect  depended  upon  their 
action  or  assistance;  and  the  more  ccmjSiBx  i» 
the  machine,  the  more  likely  is  this  obscurity 
to  Brisff.    Then,  as  to  the  second  thing  sup- 


posed,  namely,  that  there  vera  parts  whkk 
might  be  spared,  without  pr^udioe  to  the 
movement  of  the  watch,  and  that  we  had  pro- 
ved this  by  experiment, — these  tupetfluoos 
parts,  even  if  we  were  completely  assured  that 
they  were  such,  would  not  vacate  the  raaaon- 
ing  which  we  had  instituted  «™*'**'Tnmg  other 
parts.  The  indication  of  oontrivmnoe  remain- 
ed, with  respect  to  them,  nearly  aa  it  was  be- 
fore. 

IV.  Nor,  fourthly,  would  any  man  in  his 
senses  think  the  existence  of  the  watch,  with 
its  various  machinery,  accounted  for,  by  being 
told  that  it  was  one  out  of  pccaible  combina- 
dons  of  material  forms ;  that  whatever  he  had 
found  in  the  place  where  he  found  the  watdi, 
must  have  contained  some  internal  configurs- 
tion  or  other;  and  that  this  configuratioa 
might  be  the  structure  now  exhibited,  nx.  of 
the  works  of  a  watch,  aa  well  aa  a  different 
structure. 

V.  Nor,  fifthly,  wouM  h  yield  his  inqoiiy 
more  satisfaction,  to  be  answered,  that  Uiers 
existed  in  things  a  principle  of  order,  which 
had  disposed  the  paru  of  the  watch  into  their 
present  form  and  situation.  He  never  kaer 
a  watdi  made  by  the  principb  of  oirder ;  nor 
can  he  even  form  to  himsdf  an  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  a  principle  of  order,  distinct  from 
the  intelligence  of  the  watchmaker. 

VI.  Sixthly,  he  would  be  surprised  to  hssr 
tbac  the  mechanism  of  the  watch  was  no  proof 
of  contrivance,  only  a  motive  to  induce  the 
mind  to  think  so : 

VIL  And  not  le«  luiprised  to  be  inform- 
ed,  that  the  watch  in  his  hand  was  nothing 
more,  than  the  result  of  the  laws  of  meiaUie 
nature.  It  b  a  perversion  of  language  to  a». 
sign  any  law,  as  the  efficient,  operative  cause 
of  any  thing.  A  law  presupposes  an  agsnt ; 
for  it  is  only  the  mode,  according  to  whwh  aa 
agent  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power ;  for  it  is 
the  order,  according  to  which  that  power  acta 
Without  this  agent,  without  this  power,  which 
are  both  distinct  from  itsdf,  the  law  does  no- 
thing, is  nothing.  The  expression,  ^  the  lav 
of  metallic  nature,*'  may  sound  strange  and 
harsh  to  a  philosophic  ear ;  but  it  seems  quite 
as  justifiable  as  some  others  which  sue  more 
fainiliar  to  him,  such  as  ^^  the  law  of  vegei»> 
Die  nature,"  **  the  law  of  animal  nature,*'  or 
indeed  as  ^^  the  hiw  of  nature,**  in  general, 
when  assigned  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  in 
exclusion  of  agency  and  power ;  or  when  it  is 
substituted  into  the  place  of  these. 

VIII.  Neither,  histly,  would  our  obeerrer 
be  driven  out  of  his  conduston,  or  from  his 
confidence  in  its  ti-uth,  by  being  told  that  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  fie 
knows  enough  for  his  ailment:  he  knows 
the  utility  of  the  end :  he  knows  the  subst^-- 
riency  and  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end. 
These  points  being  known,  his  ignorance  ai 
Other  points,  his  doubts  concerning  other 
points,  affect  not  the^rtainty  of  his  i 
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lug.  The  eonsckna(nei»of  knowing  little,  need* 
not  b^get  a  distrast  of  that  wUch  he  does 
Imow. 


CHAPTER  IL 

,   -BTATX  OF  TBS  ABOUMENT  COKTIKITCD. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  per- 
son  who  foand  the  watch,  should,  after  some 
time,  discover,  diat  in  addition  to  all  the  pro- 
perties which  he  had  hitherto  observed  in  it, 
it  possessed  the  unexpected  property  of  produ- 
cing, in  the  coarse  of  its  movement,  another 
wattJi  like  itsdf  (the  thing  is  conceivable ;) 
that  it  contained  within  it  a  mechanism,  a 
system  of  paru,  a  mould  for  instance,  or  a  com- 
plez  adjustment  of  laths,  files,  and  other  tools, 
evidenUy  and  separatelycalculated  for  this  pur. 
pose ;  let  us  inquire,  what  effect  ought  such  a 
-discovery  to  have  upon  his  former  conclusion. 
L  The  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  his 
•admiration  of  the  contrivance,  and  his  con- 
viction of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  oontri- 
ver«  Whether  he  regarded  the  object  ef  the 
contitvanoe,  the  distinct  apparatus,  the  intri- 
eate,  yet  in  many  parts  intelligiUe  mechanism, 
by  which  it  was' carried  (xi,  he  would  perceive, 
in  this  new  observation,  nothing  tnit  an  addi- 
taonal  reason  for  doing  what  he  had  already 
done, — for  referring  3ie  construction  of  the 
Tratcfa  to  design,  and  to  supreme  art.  If  that 
construction  unihout  this  property,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  before  this  property  had  been 
-Botioed,  proved  intention  and  art  to  have  been 
.amployed  about  it ;  still  more  strong  would 
.the  fToci  appear,  when  he  came  to  the  know. 
ledge  of  this  farther  property,  the  crown  and 
•jperfection  of  all  the  rest. 

II.  He  would  reflect,  that  though  the  watcb 

'before  him  were,  in  some  serue,  the  maker  of 

the  watch,  whidi  was  fabricated  in  the  course 

4ff  its  movements,  )*et  it  was  in  a  very  differ. 

-ent  sense  from  that,  in  which  a  carpenter,  for 

Instance,  is  the  maker  of  a  chair ;  the  author 

of  its  contrivance,  the  cause  of  the  relation  of 

Hs  parts  to  their'use.    With  respect  to  these, 

the  first  watch  was  no  cause  at  all  to  the  se- 

cond  ;  in  no  such  sense  as  this  was  it  the  au. 

^tiior  of  the  coristitution  and  order,  either  of 

the  parts  which  the  new  watch  contained,  or  of 

the  parU  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of 

'vrliidi  it  was  produced.    We  might  possibly 

«By,  but  with  great  latitude  of  expression,  that 

«  atream  of  water  ground  com ;  but  no  lati. 

tade  of  expression  would  allow  us  to  say,  no 

.etretchof  conjecture  could  lead  us  to  think, 

•chat  the  etream  of  water  built  the  mill,  though 

it  wet^e  too  ancient  for  us  to  know  who  the 

builder  was.    What  the  stream  of  water  does 

In  the  affair  J  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this ; 

by  the  application  of  an  unintelligent  impulse 

to  a  mecuianism  previously  arranged,  arranged 

independently  of  it,  and  arranged  by  inteifi- 


genoe,  an  effect  is  produced,  vk.  the  com  is 
ground.  But  the  effect  results  from  the  ar- 
rangement. The  force  of  the  stream  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  cause  or  author  of  the  effect, 
still  less  of  the  arrangement.  Understanding 
and  plan  in  the  formation  of  the  mill  were 
not  the  less  necessary,  for  any  share  which  the 
water  has  in  grinding  the  corn  ;  yet  is  this 
share  the  same,  as  that  which  the  watch  would 
have  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  new 
watch,  upon  the  supposition  assumed  in  the 
last  section.    Therefore, 

III.  Though  it  be  now  no  longer  probable, 
that  the  individual  watch,  which  our  olwerver 
had  found,  was  made  immediately  by  the  hand 
of  an  artificer,  yet  doth  not  this  alteration  in 
anywise  affect  the  inference,  that  an  artificer 
had  been  originally  employed  and  ooncemed 
in  the  production.  The  argument  from  de- 
sign remains  as  it  was.  Marks  of  design  and 
contrivance  are  no  more  accounted  for  now, 
than  they  were  before.  In  the  same  thing, 
we  may  ask  for  the  cause  of  different  proper- 
ties. We  may  ask  for  the  cause  of  the  colour 
of  a  body,  of  its  hardness,  of  its  heat ;  and 
these  causes  may  be  all  different.  We  are  now 
asking  for  the  cause  of  that  subserviency  to  a 
use,  toat  relation  to  an  end,  which  we  have 
remarked,  in  the  watch  before  us.  No  an- 
swer is  given  to  this  question,  by  telling  us 
that  a  preceding  watch  produced  it.  There 
cannot  be  design  without  a  designer ;  contri- 
vance, without  a  contriver;  order,  without 
choice ;  arrangement,  without  any  thing  ca- 
cable  of  arranging ;  subserviency  and  relation 
to  a  purpose,  without  that  which  could  intend 
a  purpose ;  means  suitable  to  an  end,  and 
executing  their  office  in  accomplishing  that 
end,  without  the  end  ever  having  been  con- 
templated, or  the  means  aooommiidated  to  it. 
Arrangement,  disposition  of  parts,  subservieiw 
cy  of  means  to  an  end,  relation  of  instrumenu 
to  a  use,  imply  the  presence  of  intdligence  and 
mind.  No  one,  therefore,  can  rationally  bp. 
lieve,  that  the  insensible,  inanimate  watch, 
from  which  the  watch  before  us  issued,  was 
the  proper  cause  of  the  mechanism  we  so  mujuh 
admire  in  it ; — could  be  truly  said  to  have  ctio- 
structed  the  instrument,  disposed  its  parts,  as* 
signed  their  office,  determined  their  order,  ac- 
tion, and  mutual  dependency,  combined  their 
several  motions  into  one  result,  and  that  aItK> 
a  result  connected  with  the  utilities  of  other 
beings.  All  these  properties,  therefore,  are  as 
much  unaocounted  for  as  they  were  hdbre. 

IV.  Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  running  the 
difficulty  farther  hack,  t.  e.  by  supposing  tlie 
watch  before  us  to  have  been  produced  from 
another  watch,  that  from  a  former,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  Our  going  back  ever  so  far, 
brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  least  degree  of  sa- 
tisfaction upon  the  subject.  Contrivance  is 
still  unaccounted  for.  We  stiU  want  a  con, 
triver.  A  designing  mind  is  neither  supplied 
by  this  supposition,  nor  dispensed  with.     If 
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tbo  dlActdtjr  wan  (Uniuiiilifid  the  Ikrther  we 
went  back,  by  going  back  indefiiutely  we  might 
exhaust  it.  And  this  is  the'only  case  to  which 
this  sort  of  rea»oning  apices.  Where  there 
18  a  tendency,  or,  as  we  increase  the  number 
of  terms,  a  continual  approach  towards  a  li- 
mit, thfTBy  by  supposing  the  numlier  of  terms 
.  to  be  what  is  called  in&oite,  we  may  conceive 
the  limit  to  be  attained :  but  where  there  is 
no  such  tendency  or  approach,  noUiing  is  ef- 
fected by  lengthening  Uie  series.  There  is  no 
difference  as  to  the  point  in  question  (what, 
ever  there  may  he  as  to  many  points,)  between 
one  series  and  another  $  between  a  series  which 
is  finite,  and  a  series  which  is  infinite-  A  chain, 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  links,  can 
no  more  support  itself,  than  a  chain  composed 
of  a  finite  number  of  links.  And  of  this  we 
are  assured  (though  we  never  can  have  tried 
the  experiment,)  because,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  links,  from  ten  for  instance  to  a 
hundred,  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  &c. 
we  make  not  the  smallest  approach,  we  observe 
not  the  smallest  tendency,  towards  jself-sup- 
port.  There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect 
(yet  there  may  be  a  great  difference  in  seve- 
ral respects)  between  a  chain  of  a  gi^eater  or 
less  length,  between  one  chain  and  another, 
between  one  that  is  finite  and  one  that  is  in- 
finite. This  very  much  resembles  the  case  be- 
fore us.  The  machine  which  we  are  inspect- 
ing, denumstrates,  by  its  construction,  contri- 
vance  and  design.  Contrivance  must  have 
had  a  contriver ;  design,  a  designer ;  whether 
the  niachine  immediately  proceeded  from  anf 
other  machine  or  not.  That  circumstance  al- 
ters not  the  case.  That  other  machine  may, 
in  like  manner,  have  proceeded  from  a  former 
machine :  nor  does  that  alter  the  case ;  con- 
trivance must  have  had  a  contriver.  That 
former  <xie  from  one  preceding  it :  no  altera- 
tion still ;  a  contriver  is  still  necessary.  No 
tendency  is  perceived,  no  approach  towards  a 
diminution  of  this  necessity  It  is  the  same 
witn  any  and  every  succession  of  these  ma- 
chines ;  a  succession  of  ten,  of  a  hundred,  ofi 
a  thousand ;  with  one  series,  as  with  another : 
a  series  which  is  finite,  as  with  a  series  which 
is  infinite.  In  whatever  other  respects  they 
may  differ,  in  this  they  do  not.  In  m  equally, 
contrivance  and  design  are  unaccounted  for. 

The  question  is  not  simply,  How  came  the 
first  watch  into  existence  ?  which  question. 
It  may  be  pretended,  is  done  away  by  suppos- 
ing the  series  of  watches  thus  produced  from 
one  another  to  have  been  infinite,  and  conse- 
quently to  have  had  no  such  firti^  for  which 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  cause.  This,  per. 


haps,  would  have  been  nearly  the  state  of  in  the  course  of  its  movement,  to prvydooe 


the  question,  if  nothing  had  been  before  us 
but  an  unorganized,  unmechanized  substance, 
without  mark  or  indication  of  contrivance. 
It  might  be  difiScult  to  show  that  such  sub- 
stance could  not  hare  existed  from  eternity, 
either  in  succession,  (if  if  were  possible,  which 


I  think  it  Is  not,  for  nnesgimiMd  Kodies  to 
spring  from  one  another,)  er  by  indiridiial  per- 
petuity. But  that  is  not  the  question  now. 
To  suppose  it  to  be  so,  is  to  suppose  that  It 
made  no  difference  whether  he  had  found  a 
watch  or  a  stone.  As  it  ia,  the  metaphysics  of 
that  question  have  no  place ;  for,  in  the  watdi 
which  we  are  examining,  are  aeen  eontrrvaoee, 
design ;  an  end,  a  purpose  ;  means  for  the  end, 
adaptiaion  to  the  purpose  And  the  qnastioa 
which  irvedstibty  presses  up<m  our  thou^ti 
ia,  whence  this  contrivanoe  ftnd  design  ?  The 
thingrequired  is  the  intending  mind,  Uie  adapt- 
ing hand,  the  inteiligenoe  by  whiehtlittthand 
was  directed.  This  question,  thia  deniand,  is 
is  not  shaken  off,  by  increasing  u  numbo-  or 
succession  of  substances,  destitute  of  then  pro- 
perties ;  nor  the  more,  by  increasing  thjat  moa- 
ber  to  infinity.  If  it  be  said,  thtt,  iqion  the 
supposition  of  one  watch  being  produced  finaa 
another  in  the  ooane  of  that  other's  move, 
ments,  and  by  means  of  the  medunuem  with- 
in  it,  we  have  a  cause  for  the  wmtcii  in  my 
hand,  viz.  the  watch  from  which  it  proceeded : 
I  deny,  that  for  the  design,  th^  oootriTanoe, 
the  suitableness  of  meana  to  an  end,  tihe  adsp- 
tation  of  instruments  to  a  uw  (all  which  we  di»- 
cover  in  the  watch,)  we  have  any  canae  what- 
ever. It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  assign  a  se- 
ries of  sudi  causes,  or  to  allege  that  a  aeries 
may  be  carried  badt  to  infinity ;  fior  I  do  not 
admit  that  we  have  yet  any  caoae  at  all  of  the 
phenomena,  still  lesa  any  series  of  cauees  either 
finite  or  infinite.  Here  it  contrivance,  butao 
contriver ;  proofs  of  design,  but  no  designer. 

V.  Our  observer  woukl  farther  also  reflect 
that  the  maker  of  the  watch  before  him,  waa, 
in  truth  and  reality,  the  maker  of  every  watdk 
produced  from  it ;  there  being  no  dSfferaioi 
(except  that  the.  latter  maaif^ts  a  naoie  es- 
quisite  akill)  between  the  making  of  anethCT 
watch  with  his  own  hands,  by  the  mudiatioa 
of  files,  lathes,  chisels,  &c.  and  the  disposing, 
fixing,  and  Inserting  of  these  instruments,  er 
of  others  equivalent  to  them,  in  the  body  ef 
the  watch  already  made,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  form  a  new  watch  in  the  course  of  the 
movements  wltich  he  had  given  to  ^e  old  oae. 
It  is  only  working  by  one  s^  of  tools,  instei^ 
of  another. 

The  conclusion  which  the  fint  examiaatioia 
of  the  watch,  of  its  works,  constructiOB,  and 
movement,  suggested,  was,  that  it  nmat  have 
had,  for  the  cause  and  author  of  that  00netree» 
tion,  an  artificer,  who  understood  ita  mec^»> 
nism,  and  designed  its  usa  This  condusion  m 
invincible.  A  aeotmd  examination  preeenta  oa 
with  a  new  dfaoovery.    The  watch  is  foutd^ 


ther  watch,  similar  to  itself  $  and  not  only  ss^ 
but  we  perceive  in  it  a  system  or  oiganiaaikn, 
separately  calculated  for  that  purpose.  Wh^ 
effect  would  this  discovery  have,  nought  it  te 
have,  upon  oar  former  inference  ?  What,  as 
hath  ahneiidy  been  laidj^t  to  InoMM 
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VieMore,  oar  admiration  of  the  skill,  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  such 
a  machine  ?  Or  shall  it,  instead  of  this,  all 
at  once  turn  us  rpjind  to  an  opposite  oonclu- 
aion,  rhu  that  no  art  or  skill  whatever  has  been 
concerned  in  the  business,  although  all  other 
evidences  of  art  and  skill  remain  as  they  were, 
and  this  last  and  supreme  piece  of  art  be  now 
added  to  the  rest  ?  Can  this  be  maintained 
without  absurdity  ?  Yet  this  is  atheism. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

▲PFI.ICATIOH  or  THE  AROUMEHT. 

This  is  atheism  t  for  every  indication  of 
contrivance,  every  manifestation  of  design, 
which  ezist<»d  in  the  watch,  exists  in  the  works 
of  nature ;  with  the  difference,  on  the  side  of 
nature,  of  being  greater  and  more,  and  that 
in  a  dupree  which  exdMs  all  computation.  I 
mean  Uiat  the  contrivances  of  nature  surpass 
the  contrivances  of  art,  in  the  complexity,  sub- 
tilty,  and  curiosity  of  the  mechanism ;  and 
still  more,  if  possible,  do  they  go  beyond  them 
in  number  and  variety ;  yet,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  are  not  less  evidently  mechanical,  not 
less  evidently  contrivances,  not  less  evidently 
accommodated  to  their  end,  or  suited  to  their 
<7ffice,  than  are  the  most  perfect  productions  of 
human  ingenuity. 

I  know  no  better  method  of  introducing  so 
large  a  subject,  than  that  of  comparing  a  single 
thing  with  a  single  thing ;  an  eye,  for  exam- 
pie,  with  a  telescope.  As  far  as  the  examina- 
tion of  the  instrument  goes,  there  is  precisely 
the  same  proof  that  the  eve  was  made  for  vi. 
sion,  as  there  is  that  the  ^escope  was  made 
for  asasting  it.  They  are  made  upon  the  same 
principles ;  both  being  adjusted  to  the  laws  by 
which  the  transmission  and  refraction  of  rays 
of  light  are  regulated.  I  speak  not  of  the  ori- 
^n  of  the  laws  themselves ;  but  such  laws  be> 
ing  fixed,  the  construction,  in  both  cases,  is 
adapted  to  them.  For  instance ;  these  laws 
require,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
that  the  rays  of  light,  in  passing  from  water 
into  the  eye,  should  be  riefracted  by  a  more 
convex  surface,  than  when  it  passes  out  of  air 
into  the  eye.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
eye  of  a  fi^  in  that  part  of  it  called  the  crys- 
talline lens,  is  much  rounder  than  the  eye  of 
terrestrial  animals.  What  plainer  manifesta- 
tion of  design  can  there  be  than  this  differ- 
encB  ?  "What  could  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment-maker have  done  more  to  show  his  know- 
ledge of  his  principle,  his  application  of  that 
Jcnowledge,  his  suiting  of  his  means  to  his  end ; 
I  win  not  say  to  display  the  compass  or  excel- 
lence of  his  skill  and  art,  for  in  these  all  com- 
parison is  indecorous,  but  to  testify  counsel, 
choice^  consideration,  purpose  ? 


To  some  it  may  appear  a,di|brenoe  sufficU 
ent  to  destroy  all  similitude  between  the  eye 
and  the  telescope,  that  the  one  is  a  perceiving 
organ,  the  other  an  unperceiving  instrument. 
The  fact  is,  that  they  are  both  instruments. 
And,  as  to  tl^e  mechanism,  at  least  as  to  me- 
chanism being  employed,  and  even  as  to  the 
kind  of  it,  this  circumstance  varies  not  this 
analogy  at  all.  For  observe,  what  the  consti- 
tution o£  the  eye  is.  It  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  produce  distinct  vision,  that  an  image  or 
picture  of  the  object  be  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye.  Whence  this  necessity  arises,  or 
how  the  picture  is  connected  with  the  sensa- 
tion, or  contributes  to  it,  it  may  be  difficult, 
nay,  we  will  confess,  if  you  please,  impossible 
for  us  to  search  out.  But  the  present  ques- 
tion is  not  concerned  in  the  inquiry.  It  may 
be  true,  that,  in  this,  and  in  other  instances, 
we  trace  mechanical  contrivance  a  certain  way; 
and  that  then  we  come  to  something  which  is 
not  mechanical,  or  which  is  inscrutable.  But 
this  affects  not  the  certainty  of  our  investiga- 
tion, as  far  as  we  have  gone.  The  difference 
between  an  animal  and  an  automatic  statue, 
consists  in  this, — that,  in  the  animal,  we  trace 
the  mechanism  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  we 
are  stopped ;  either  the  mechanism  becoming 
too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or  something 
else  beside  the  known  laws  of  mechanism  tak- 
ing place ;  whereas  in  the  automaton,  for  the 
comparatively  few  motions  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, we  trace  the  mechanism  throughout— 
But,  up  to  the  limit,  the  reasoning  is  as  dear 
and  certain  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  In 
the  example  before  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  certain- 
ty, because  it  is  a  matter  which  experience  and 
observation  demonstrate,  that  the  formation  of 
an  image  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  is  necessa- 
ry to  perfect  vision.  The  image  itself  can  be 
shown.  Whatever  affects  the  distinctness  of 
the  image,  affects  the  distinctness  of  the  vision. 
The  formation  then  of  such  an  image  being 
necessary  (no  matter  how)  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
and  to  the  exerdse  of  that  sense,  the  appara- 
tus by  which  it  is  formed  is  constructed  and 
put  togetlier,  not  only  with  infinitely  more  art, 
but  upon  the  self-same  principles  of  art,  as  in 
the  telescope  or  the  camerarobscura.  The  per- 
ception arising  from  the  image  may  be  laid  out 
of  the  question ;  for  the  production  of  the  im- 
age, these  are  instruments  of  the  same  kind. 
The  end  is  the  saaae ;  the  means  are  the  same. 
The  purpose  in  both  is  alike ;  the  contrivance 
for  accomplishing  that  purpose  is  in  both  alike. 
The  lenses  of  the  telescopes,  and  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  bear  a  complete  resemblance  to  one 
another,  in  their  figure,  their  position,  and  in 
their  power  over  the  rays  of  light,  viz.  in  bring- 
ing each  pencil  to  a  point  at  the  right  distance 
from  the  lens ;  namdy,  in  the  eye,  at  the  exact 
place  where  the  membrane  is  spread  to  receive 
It.  How  is  it  possible,  under  circumstances  of 
Budi  dose  affinity,  and  under  the  operation  of 
eqiud  evidj^ce,  to  exclude  ooutrivance  from 
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tlie  one ;  yet  to  acknoniMge  the  proof  of  con. 
trivance  having  been  employed,  as  the  plainest 
and  clearest  of  all  propositions  in  the  other  ? 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  eases  is 
still  more  accurate,  and  obtains  in  more  poinu 
than  we  have  yet  represented,  or  than  we  are, 
on  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  aware  of.  In 
dioptric  telescopes  there  is  an  imperfection  o{ 
this  nature.  Pendls  of  light,1n  passing  through 
glass  lenses,  are  separated  into  different  co- 
lours, thereby  tinging  the  object,  especially 
the  edges  of  it,  as  if  it  were  viewed  through  a 
prism.  To  correct  this  ineonvenienoe,  had  been 
long  a  desideratum  Sn  the  art.  At  last  it  came 
into  the  mind  of  a  sagadous  optidan,  to  in- 
quire  how  this  matter  was  managed  in  the  eye; 
in  which,  there  was  exactly  the  samedifficiilty 
to  contend  with,  as  in  the  telescope.  His  ob- 
'  scrvation  taught  him,  tliat,  in  the  eye,  the  evil 
was  cured  by  combining  lenses  composed  of 
different  substances,  L  e.  ci  substances  which 
possessed  different  refracting  powers.  Our  ar- 
list  borrowed  thence  his  hint;  and  produced 
a  correction  of  the  defect  by  imitating,in  glasses 
made  from  different  materials,  the  effecu  of 
the  different  humours  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  pass  before  they  readi  the  bottom  of 
the  eye.  Could  this  he  in  the  eye  without 
purpose,  which  suggested  to  the  optician  the 
only  effectual  means  of  attaining  tliat  purpose? 

But  farther ;  there  are  other  points,  not  so 
mudi  perhaps  of  strict  resemblance  between 
the  two,  as  of  superiority  of  the  eye  over  the 
telescope ;  yet  of  a  superiority  which,  being 
founded  in  the  laws  that  regulate  both,  may 
furnish  topics  of  fair  and  just  comparison. 
Two  things  were  wanted  to  the  eye,  which 
were  not  wanted  (at  least  in  the  same  d^T^) 
to  the  tdescope ;  and  these  were  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  organ,  first,  to  different  degrees  of 
light ;  and  secondly,  to  the  vast  diversity  of 
distance  at  which  objects  are  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye,  tIz.  from  a  few  indies  to  as  many 
miles.  These  difficulties  present  not  them, 
selves  to  the  maker  of  the  telescope.  He  wants 
all  the  light  he  can  get ;  and  he  never  directs 
his  instrument  to  objecu  near  at  hand.  In 
the  eye,  both  these  ea?es  were  to  be  provided 
for ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  them, 
a  subtile  and  appropriate  mechanism  is  intro- 
duced. 

I.  In  order  to  exclude  excess  of  Hght,  when 
it  is  excessive,  and  to  render  objects  visible  un- 
der obscurer  degrees  of  it,  when  no  more  .can 
be  had,  the  hole  or  aperture  in  the  eye,  through 
which  the  light  enters,  is  so  formed,  as  to  con- 
tract or  dilate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting a  greater  or  less  number  of  rays  at  the 
same  time.  The  chamber  of  the  eye  is  a  camera- 
obscura,  which,  when  the  light  is  too  small, 
can  enlarge  its  opening;  when  too  strong,  can 
again  contract  it  j;  and  that  without  any  other 
assistance  than  that  of  its  own  exquisite  ma- 
diinery.  It  is  farther  also,  in  the  hiunan  sub- 
ject, to  be  observed,  that  4hSs  hole  in  the  eye, 


whidi  we  can  the  pupil,  und^  all  its  different 
dimensions,  retains  its  exact  cticiilar  shape. 
This  is  a  structure  extremely  artifidaL  Let 
an  artist  only  try  to  execute  the  same ;  he  will 
find  that  his  threads  and  strings  must  be  dis- 
posed with  great  consideration  and  oontriv. 
anoe,  to  make  a  drde  which  shaU  continually 
change  its  diameter,  yet  preserve  iu  form. 
This  is  done  in  the  eye  by  an  application  of 
fibres,  I.  0.  of  strings  slmikr,  in  their  position 
and  action,  to  what  an  artist  wocdd  and  must 
employ,  if  he  had  the  same  piece  of  workmaiu 
ship  to  perform. 

IL  The  second  diffiailty  which  has  Ixvn 
stated,  was  the  suiting  of  the  same  organ  ta 
the  j>eroeption  of  objects  that  lie  near  at  hand, 
wiihin  a  few  inches,  we  will  suppose,  of  the 
eye,  and  of  objects  which  are  placwd  at  a  jooa- 
sideraUe  distance  from  it,  that,  for  example, 
of  as  many  furlongs  (I  speak  in  both  cases  of 
the  distance  at  which  distinct  vision  can  be  ex- 
erdflked).  Now  this,  according  to  the  prima- 
pjes  of  optics,  that  is,  according  to  the  laws  by 
which  the  transmission  of  light  is  regulated 
(and  these  laws  are  fixed)  could  not  be  done 
without  the  organ  itself  undergoing  an  altera- 
tion, and  receiving  an  adjustment,  that  mig^ 
correspond  with  the  exigency  of  die  case,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  different  indlnatfon  to  one 
another  under  which  the  rays  of  light  itimTmiI 
it.  Rays  issuing  from  piHUts  placed  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  eye,  and  which  coosequeDt- 
ly  must  enter  the  eve  in  a  spreading  or  diveiy. 
ing  order,  cannot,  by  the  same  optical  instra- 
ment  in  the  same  state,  be  brought  to  a  poiii^ 
t.  0.  be  made  to  form  an  image,  in  the  same 
place  with  rays  proceeding  from  objects  aitn-> 
ated  at  a  much  greater  distance,  and  which 
rays  arrive  at  the  eye  in  directions  neariy  (and 
physically  speaki^)  parallel  It  requtnes  a 
rounder  lens  to  do  it.  The  point  of  ooncouns 
behind  the  lens  must  fall  critically  upon  the 
retina,  or  the  vision  is  confused ;  yet,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  this  point,  fay  the 
immutable  properties  of  light,  is  carried  farther 
back  when  the  rays  proceed  from  a  near  ob. 
ject,  than  when  they  are  sent  from  one  that 
is  remote.  A  person  who  was  using  an  opti* 
cal  instrument  would  manage  this  matter  by 
changing,  as  the  occasion  required,  his  lens  or 
his  telescope ;  or  by  adjusting  the  distance  of 
his  glasses  with  his  hand  or  his  screw :  bt^i 
how  is  this  to  be  managed  in  the  eye  ?  What 
the  alteration  was,  or  in  what  part  of  the  eye 
it  took  place,  or  by  what  means  it  was  effiict- 
ed  (for  if  the  known  laws  which  govern  the 
refraction  of  light  be  maintained,  some  altera. 
tion  in  the  state  of  the  organ  there  must  be,) 
had  ]ong  formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  con- 
jecture. The  diange,  though  suffident  fortbs 
purpose,  is  so  minute  as  to  dude  ordinary  ob- 
servation. Some  very  late  discoveries,  deduced 
from  a  laborious  and  most  accurate  inspeetioa 
of  the  structiire  and  operation  of  the  oigan, 
seem  at  length  to  have  ascertained  the  medk^ 
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ulcal  Blceration  whidi  the  parte  of  the  eye  un*  provided  to  prodoioe  that  change.    This  is  fiw 


Aergo.     It  U  found,  that  by  the  action  of  cer. 
Cain  mnsdeft,  called  the  straight  muscles,  and 
which  action  is  the  most  advantageous  diat 
oould  be  imagined  for  the  purpose, — ^it  is  found, 
I  say,  that  whenever  the  eye  is  directed  to  a 
near  object,  three  dianges  are  produced  in  it 
at  the  same  time,  all  severally  contributing  to 
the  adjustment  required.   The  cornea,  or  out- 
ermost coat  of  the  eye,  is  rendered  more  round 
and  prominent:  the  crystaUine  lens  under- 
neath is  pushed  forward  ;  and  the  axis  of  vi- 
flion,  as  the  depth  of  the  eye  is  called,  is  elon- 
•gated.     These  changes  in  the  eye  vary  its 
power  over  the  rays  of  light  in  such  a  manner 
«nd  degrse  as  to  produce  exactly  the  effect 
•which  is  wanted,  viz.  the  formation  of  an  image 
upon  the  retina^  whether  the  rays  come  to  the 
«ye  in  a  state  of  divergency,  wluch  is  the  case 
when  the  object  is  near  to  thtf  eye,  or  come 
parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  the  case  when 
the  object  is  placed  at  a  distance.    Can  any 
thing  be  more  decisive  of  contrivance  than  this 
is  ?  Th^  most  secret  laws  of  optics  must  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  a  structure  en- 
dowed with  such  a  capacity  of  change.     It  is 
as  though  an  optician,  when  he  had  a  nearer 
object  to  view,  should  reeHfy  his  instrument 
by  putting  in  another  glass,  at  the  same  time 
•drawing  out  also  his  tube  to  a  different  length. 
Observe  a  new.bom  child  first  liftmg  up  its 
eyelids.  What  does  the  opening  of  the  curtain 
discover  P  The  anterior  part  S[  two  pellurid 
globes,  which,  when  they  come  to  be  examiR.- 
-ed,  are  found  to  be  constructed  upon  strict  op- 
tical principles ;  the  self  same  principles  upon 
which  we  ourselves  construct  optical  instru- 
ments. We  find  them  perft»t  for  the  purpose 
•of  forming  an  image  bv  refraction  ;  composed 
.of  parts  executing  dijferent  offices :  one  part 
having  fuliilled  its  office  upon  the  pencil  of 
iight,  delivering  it  over  to  the  action  of  an- 
oQier  part ;  that  to  a  third,  and  so  onward : 
the  progressive  action  depending  for  its  sue 
cess  upon  the  nicest  and  minutest  adjustment 
of  the  parts  concerned :  yet  these  parts  to  ir* 
fact  adjusted,  as  to  produce,  not  by  a  simple 
action  or  effect,  but  by  a  combination  of  ac- 
tions and  effects,  the  result  which  is  ultimate, 
ly  wanted.  And  forasmuch  as  this  organ  would 
have  to  operate  under  diffierent  circimMtances, 
with  strong  degrees  of  Bght  and  with  weak  de- 
grees,  upon  near  objects  and  upon  remote  ones, 
and  these  differences  demanded,  according  to 
the  laws  by  whrch  the  transmission  of  light  is 
-regulated,  a  corresponding  diversity  of  struc- 
ture ;  that  the  aperture,  for  example,  through 
which  the  light  passes,  should  be  lu^r  or  less ; 
the  lenses  rounder  or  flatter,  or  that  their  dis- 
taiioe  from  the  tablet,  upon  which  the  picture 
js  delineated,  should  be  shortened  or  lengthen, 
ed ;  this,  I  say,  being,  the  case  and  the  diffi 
culty  to  which  the  eye  was  to  be  adapted,  we 
find  its  several  parts  capal)le  of  being  occasion, 
allv  chanjored.  and  a  most  artificial  apparatus 


beyond  the  common  regulator  of  a  watch,  which 
requires  the  touch  of  a  foreign  hand  to  set  it : 
irat  it  is  not  altogether  nnlike  Harrison's  con- 
trivance for  making  a  watch  regulate  itself,  by 
inserting  within  it  a  machinery,  which,  by  the 
artful  use  of  the  different  expansion  of  metals, 
preserves  the  equability  of  the  motion  mider 
all  the  variotis  temperatures  of  heat  and  cold 
in  which  the  instrument  may  happen  to  be 
placed.  The  ingenuity  of  this  last  contrivance 
has  been  justly  praised.  Shall,  therefore,  a 
structure  which  differs  from  it  chiefly  by  snr. 
passing  it,  be  accounted  no  contrivance  at  all  ? 
or,  if  it  be  a  contrivance,  that  it  is  without  a 
contriver  ? 

But  this,  though  mudi,  is  not  the  whole : 
by  different  species  of  animals  the  faculty  we 
are  describing  is  possessed  in  degrees  suited  to 
the  different  range  of  vision  which  dxeir  mode 
of  life,  and  of  procuring  their  food,  requires. 
Bird»^  for  instance,  in  general,  preeure  their 
food  by  means  of  their  beak ;  and  the  distance 
between  the  eye  and  the  point  of  the  beak  be- 
ing small,  it  becomes  necessary  that  they  should 
have  the  power  of  seeing  very  near  objects  dis- 
tinctly.  On  the  other  hand,  from  being  often 
elevated  much  above  the  ground,  living  in  the 
air,  and  moving  through  it  with  great  velocity, 
diey  require  for  their  safety,  as  well  as  for  as- 
sisting them  in  descrying  their  prey,  a  power 
of  seeing  at  a  great  distance ;  a  power  of  which, 
in  birds  of  rapine,  surprising  examples  aregi* 
ven.  The  fact  accordingly  is,  tbat  two  pecu- 
liarities are  found  in  the  eyes  of  birds,  both 
tending  to  facUUnU  the  dntnge  upon  which 
the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  different  distances 
depends.  The  one  is  a  bony,  yet  in  mostspecies, 
a  flexible  rim  or  hoop,  surrounding  the  luoad- 
est  part  of  the  eye  ;  which,  oonfintng  the  action 
of  the  muscles  to  tbat  part,  increases  the  ef- 
fect of  their  lateral  pressure  upon  the  orb,  by 
which  pressure  its  axis  is  elongated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  at  very  near  objects.  The  other 
is  an  additional  muscle,  called  the  marsuptum, 
to  draw,  on  occasion,  the  chrystalline  lens  back^ 
and  to  fit  the  same  eye  for  the  viewing  of  very 
distant  objects.  By  these  means,  the  eyes  ciif 
birds  can  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  of 
their  scale  of  adjustment,  with  more  ease  and 
readiness  than  tbe  eyes  of  other  animals. 

The  eyes  dijishet  also,  compared  with  those 
of  terrestrial  animals,  exhibit  certain  distinc- 
tions of  structure,  adapted  to  their  state  and 
element.  We  have  already  observed  upon  the 
figure  of  the  chrystalline  compensating  by  its 
roundness  the  density  of  the  medium  through 
which  their  light  passes.  To  which  we  have 
to  add,  that  the  e>'es  of  fish,  in  their  natural 
and  indolent  state,  appear  to  be  adjusted  to 
near  objects,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
human  eye,  as  weQ  as  those  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  The  ordinary  shape  of  the  fish*s 
eye  being  in  a  much  higher  degree  convex 
than  that  of  land  animals,  a  corresponding 
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difl«raiLC0  atlMids  itt  miiMaUr  ooafomiation, 
vis.  that  it  is  Ukrooghoat  calculated  for ./fatf^M- 
ing  the  eye. 

The  trif  alio  in  the  eyes  of  fish  does  not  ad. 
mit  of  contraction.  This  is  a  great  difference, 
of  whidi  the  probaMe  reason  is,  that  the  di- 
minished  light  in  water  is  never  too  strong  for 
the  retina. 

In  the  s»2,  which  has  to  work  iu  head 
'  throngh  sand  and  gravel,  the  roughest  and 
harshest  substances,  there  is  placed  before  the 
eye,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  a  transpa- 
rent,  homy,  convex  case  or  covering,  which, 
without  ebstrueting  the  sight,  defends  the  or- 
gan.  To  snch  an  animal^  could  any  thing  be 
more  wanted  or  more  useful  ? 

Thus,  In  comparing  the  eyes  of  different 
kinds  of  animalsy  we  see  in  thor  resemblances 
and  distinctions,  one  general  plan  laid  down, 
and  that  plan  varied  with  the  varying  ezigen- 
des  tp  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

There  is  one  property  however  common,  I 
bdieve,  to  all  eyes,  at  least  to  all  which  have 
been  esamined,*  namely,  that  the  optic  nerve 
•nters  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  not  in  the  centre, 
or  middle,  bat  a  little  on  one  side ;  not  in  the 
point  where  the  axis  of  the  eye  meets  the  re- 
tina, but  between  that  point  and  the  nose.-.. 
The  diffemce  which  this  makes  is,  that  no 
part  of  an  object  is  onperoeived  by  both  eyes 
at  the  same  time. 

In  considering  vision  as  achieved  by  the 
means  of  an  image  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
«ye,  we  can  never  reflect  without  wonder  np. 
on  the  smaUness,  yet  correctness,  of  the  pic- 
nure,  the  subtilty  of  the  touch,  the  fineness  of 
the  lines.  A  hmdsoape  of  five  or  six  square 
leagues  is  bronght  into  a  space  of  half  an  inch 
diameter ;  yet  the  multitude  of  objecu  which 
it  contains,  are  all  preserved,  are  all  discrimi. 
■aated  in  their  magnitudes,  positions,  figures, 
oolours.  The  prospeet  from  Hampetead-hil] 
is  compressed  into  Uie  compass  of  a  six-pence, 
yet  circumstantially  represented.  A  stage- 
coach, travelling  at  an  ordinary  speed  for  half 
an  hour,  passes,  in  the  eye,  only  over  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  yet  is  tliis  change  of  place 
in  the  image  distinctly  perceived  throughout 
its  whole  progress ;  for  it  is  only  by  means  of 
fierception  that  the  motion  of  the  coach  itself 
is  made  sensible  to  the  eye.  If  any  thing  can 
•abate  our  admiration  of  the  smaUness  of  the 
visual  taUet  compared  with  the  extent  of  vi- 
aion,  it  is  a  reflection  which  the  view  of  nature 
leads  us  every  hour  to  make,  via.  that,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Creator,  great  and  little  are  no- 
thing* 

Sturmius  held,  that  the  examination  of  the 
ojre  was  a  core  for  atheism.  Besides  that  con- 
fonnity  to  optical  principles  which  its  internal 
eenstitation  displays,and  which  alone  amounts 
Co  a  manifestatian  of  intelligenoe  having  b^en 

*  nt  er>  ofthraeiU  or  mualf,  I  undentand.  If  so 
IxcqiUoo.    Mem.  Acad.  Pfcri*.  1701,  p.  UOL 


exerted  in  the  stnictiire ;  beaidet  this,  wbicb 
forms,  no  doubt,  the  leading  character  of  the 
orgiui,  there  is  to  be  seen,  in  every  thing  be* 
longing  to  it  and  about  it,  an  extraordinsry 
degree  of  care,  an  anxiety  for  its  preservstioD, 
due,  if  we  may  so  speek,  to  its  value  and  iti 
tenderness.  It  is  lodged  in  a  strong,  dee|s 
bony  socket,  composed  by  the  junction  of  ie?ea 
different  bones,*  hollowed  out  at  their  edgn. 
In  some  few  species,  as  that  of  the  coatimon. 
di,f  the  orbit  is  not  bony  throu^^iout ;  bat 
whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  upper,  which  ti 
the  deficient  part,  is  supplied  by  a  cartilsgia- 
OQs  ligament ;  a  substitution  which  shows  the 
same  care.  Witliin  this  socket  it  is  imbedded 
in  fat,  of  all  animal  substances  the  bestadapu 
ed  both  to  its  repose  and  motion.  It  is  shel- 
tered by  the  eye-brows ;  an  arch  of  hair,  which, 
like  a  thatched  penthouhe,  prevents  the  swest 
and  moisturd  of  the  forehead  from  running 
down  into  it. 

But  it  is  still  better  protected  by  its  fi^  Of 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  animal  fnone,  I 
know  none  which,  in  its  office  and  structure, 
is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  the  eydid. 
It  defends  the  eye ;  it  wipes  it ;  it  doses  it  in 
sleep.  Are  there,  in  any  work  of  art  what- 
ever, purposes  more  evident  than  those  which 
this  OKgan  fulfils  ?  or  an  apparatus  for  esecor 
ting  tl^se  purposes  more  intdUigihie,  man  sp^ 

{>ropriate,  or  more  mechanical  ?  If  it  beorer- 
ooked  by  the  observer  of  nature,  it  csn  <niAf 
be  because  it  is  obvious  and  famiCar.  This  is 
a  tendency  to  be  guarded  against.  We  pssi 
by  the  plainest  instances,  whilst  we  are  ex- 
ploring those  which  are  rare  and  curious ;  by 
which  conduct  of  the  understanding,  we  some- 
times n^hH^  the  strongest  observations,  being 
taken  up  with  others,  which,  though  more  re- 
condite and  scientific^  are,  as  solid  arguments, 
entitled  to  much  less  consideration. 

In  order  to  keep  the  eye  moist  and  deso 
(which  qualities  are  necessary  to  its  hi^htoess 
and  its  use,)  a  wash  is  constantly  supiiUed by 
a  secretion  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  soperfio- 
ous  brine  is  conveyed  to  the  nose  through  s 
perforation  in  the  bone  as  large  as  a  goose- 
quill.  When  once  the  fluid  has  entered  the 
nose,  it  spreads  itself  upon  the  inside  of  the 
nostril,  and  is  evi^xvated  by  the  current  of 
warm  air,  which,  in  the  course  of  respiration, 
is  continually  passing  over  it.  Can  any  pips 
or  outlet,  for  carrying  off  the  waste  hqoor  Crom 
a  dye-house  or  a  distillery,  be  more  mechsni- 
cal  than  this  is  ?  It  is  easily  perceived,  tins 
the  eye  must  want  mdsture :  but  could  the 
want  of  the  eye  genente  the  f^and  which  pro- 
duces the  tear,  or  bore  the  hole  by  which  itu 
discharged, — a  hcde  through  a  bone  ? 

It  is  observable,  that  tiiis  provision  if  ^ 
found  in  fish, — the  element  in  whkh  they  live 
snpidying  a  constant  lotion  to  the  eye. 

•  HeMer,  sect.  69. 

t  Mem.  R.  Ac.  Paris,  p.  117. 
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*  It  'vrera,  howerer,  injuttioe  to  di^taiaB  the 
eye  m  a  piece  of  m^anion,  without  noticing 

4hatmost  eKqnisiteof  all  oontriranoes,  the  tUa- 
mating  Membrane^  which  is  found  in  the  eyes 
of  birds  and  of  many  quadrupeds*  Its  use  Is 
tfto  sweep  the  eye,  which  it  does  in  an  instant ; 
Co  spread  over  it  the  lachrymal  humour  4  to 
defend  it  also  from  sudden  injuries ;  yet  not 
totally,  when  drawn  upon  the  pupil}  to  shnt 
oat  the  light.  The  commodiousaess  with  which 
it  lies  folded  up  in  the  upper  oomer  of  the  eye, 
flvndy  for  use  and  action,  and  the  quickness 
•with  which  it  executes  its  purpose,  are  proper- 
tiies  known  and  obvious  to  every  observer ;  but 
what  is  equally  admirable,  though  not  quite 

'  so  obvious,  is  the  combination  of  two  Idnds 
of  substance,  muscular  and  elastic,  and  of  two 
different  kinds  of  action,  by  wfaidi  the  motion 
of  this  membrane  is  perfonned.  It  is  not,  as 
in  ordinary  cases,  by  the  action  of  two  anta- 
gonist musdes,  one  pulling  forward  and  the 
other  backward,  that  a  reciprocal  dumge  is  ef- 
lected  ;  but  it  is  thus  :  The  membrane'  it- 
eelf  is  an  dastie  substance,  a^Ue  of  being 
drawn  out  by  force  like  a  piece  of  elastio  gum, 
and  by  its  own  elasticity  returning,  when  the 
force  is  removed,  to  hs  fonner  posttion.  Such 
being  its  nature,  in  order  to  fit  it  up  for  its 
office,  it  is  connected  by  a  tendon  or  thread 
with  a  muscle  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye : 
this  tendon  or  thread,  though  strong, is  s^fine, 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  sight,  even  when  it  pat. 
ees  across  it ;  and  the  musde  itself,  being  pla- 
ced in  theteojr  part  of  the  eye,  derives  from  its 
oituatk»n  the  advantage,  not  only  of  being  se- 
onre,  hut  of  being  out  the  way  9  which  it  would 
hardly  have  been  in  any  position  that  ooald 
be  assigned  to  it  In  the  anterior  part  of  the 
orb,  where  iu  function  lies*  When  the  mus- 
de  behind  the  eye  contracts,  the  membrane, 
by  means  of  the  communicating  thread,  it  in- 
atandy  drawn  over  the  fore-part  of  It.  When 
the  muscular  eonstnction  (whhsh  is  a  positive, 
4md,  most  probably,  a  vehmtary  effort)  ceases 
to  be  exerted,  the  elasticity  alone  of  thei 
-brane  brings  It  back  again  to  iU  position.* 
Docs  not  tUs)  if  any  thing  can  do  it,  bespeak 
an  artist,  master  of  his  work,  iusqoainted  with 
his  materials?  **  Of  a  thousand  other  things,'' 
tay  the  French  Academicians,^ we peroelvenot 
the  oontrivaoce,  because  we  understand  them 
only  by  the  effects,  of  which  we  know  not  the 
causes :  but  we  here  treat  of  a  madiine,  all  the 
paru  whereof  are  visible ;  and  which  need  only 
be  kmked  upon,  to  discover  the  reasons  of  its 
motion  and  ection.**f 

In  die  ooniiguradon  of  the  musde,  which, 
though  placed  behind  die  eye,  draws  the  nio- 
dtating  membrane  over  the  eye,  there  is  what 
the  authors,  just  now  •qaoted,  deservedly  call 
a  marvellous  mechanism.  I  suppose  this  struc- 
ture to  be  found  in  other  animals  9  Imt)  In  the 

•  PhiL  TrwM.  vm. 

t  Menoinfora  Kstursl  Hiftorf  of  Anioud^  by  the 

TLnyal  Aoadcmy  of  Science*  at  Pans,  dooe  into  £ugiiita, 
by  Older  of  the  Hoyd  Soctetar.  1701.  y.  9iSk 


memoirs  from  which  this  account  is  taken.  It  is 
anatomically  demonstrated  only  in  the  casso- 
wary. The  muscle  is  pasted  through  a  loop  form* 
edhg  another  tmueb;  and  is  there  inflected,  as  if 
it  were  round  a  pulley.  This  is  a  peculiarity ; 
and  observe  the  advantage  of  it.  A  sin^e 
musde  with  a  straight  tendon,  which  is  die 
common  muscular  form,  would  have  been  suf- 
fident,  if  it  had  had  power  to  draw  far  enough. 
But  the  contraction,  necessary  to  draw  the 
membrane  over  the  whole  eye,  required  a  long- 
er muscle  than  could  lie  straight  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye.  Therefore,'  in  order  to  have  a 
greater  length  in  a  less  compass,  die  cord  of 
the  main  musde  makes  an  angle.  This,  so 
far,  answers  the  end;  but,  stiH  farther, it  makes 
an  angle,  not  round  a  fixed  pivot,  but  round  a 
loop  formed  by  another  muscle,  which  second 
muscle^  wheneverit  contracts,  of  course  twitch- 
es the  first  muscle  at  the  point  of  inflection, 
and  thereby  assists  the  action  designed  by  both. 


OvE  question  may  possibly  have  dwelt  in 
the  reader*8  mind  during  the  perusal  o£  these 
observations,  namely,  Why  should  not  the 
Deity  have  given  to  the  anima!  the  faculty  of 
vision  ai  onee  9  Why  this  drcuitous  percep- 
tion ;  die  ministry  of  so  many  means ;  an  ele- 
ment provided  for  the  purpose,  reflected  from 
opaque  substances,  refracted  through  transpa- 
rent ones ;  and  both  according  to  precise  laws  ; 
then,  a  complex  organ,  an  intricate  and  arti- 
ficial apparatus,  in  order,  by  the  operation  of 
this  e^ent,  and  in  conformity  with  the  ra« 
strkjtions  of  these  laws,  to  produce  an  image 
upon  a  membrane  communicating  with  the 
brain  ?  Wherefore  all  this  ?  Why  make  the 
difficulty  In  order  to  surmount  it  ?  If  to  per- 
ceive objects  by  some  other  mode  dian  that  of 
touch,  or  objects  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  sense,  were  the  thing  proposed;  could  not 
a  ample  volition  of  the  Creator  have  communi- 
cated the  capadty?  Why  resort  to  contrivance, 
where  power  is  omnipotent  ?  Contrivance,  by 
its  very  definition  and  nature,  is  the  refuge 
of  imperfection.  To  have  recourse  to  expedi- 
ents, implies  difficulty,  impediment,  restraint, 
or  defect  of  power.  This  question  behmgs 
to  the  other  senses,  as  well  as  to  sight ;  to 
the  general  functions  of  animal  life,  as  nu- 
trition, secretion,  respiration ;  to  the  econo- 
my of  vegetables  1  and  indeed  to  afanost  all  the 
operations  of  nature.  The  question,  there- 
fore,  is  of  very  wide  extent ;  and  amongst 
other  answen  which  may  be  given  to  it,  he- 
ddes  xeasons  of  which  probably  we  ara  ig- 
norant, one  answer  is  this  :  It  is  only  by  the 
display  of  contrivance,  that  the  existence,  the 
agency,  the  wisdom  of  the  I>eity,eoiiM  be  tes- 
tificd  to  his  rational  creatures.  This  is  the 
scale  by  which  we  ascend  to  all  the  knowledge 
of  our  Creator  which  we  possess,  so  far  as  Is 
depends  upon  the  phenomena,  or  the  works  of 
nature.  Take  away  this,  and  you  take  away 
from  us  every  sut^ject  of  observation*  and 
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ground  of  reaKming;  I  mean, as  our  rational 
faculties  are  formed  at  present.  Whatever  is 
done,  Ood  could  have  done  without  the  inter- 
vention of  instruments  or  means ;  but  it  is  in 
the  construction  of  instruments,  in  the  choice 
and  adaptation  of  means,  that  a  creative  intel- 
ligence is  seen.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
^e  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe.  God, 
therefore,  has  been  pleased  to  prescribe  limits 
to  his  own  power,  and  to  work  his  ends  within 
those  limits.  The  general  laws  of  matter 
have  perhi^  the  nature  of  these  limits ;  its  in. 
ertia,  its  re-action ;  the  laws  which  govern 
the  communication  of  motion,  the  refraction 
and  reflection  of  light,  the  constitution  of  fluids 
non-elastic  and  elastic,  the  transmiseion  of 
sound  through  the  Utter ;  the  laws  of  magne- 
tism, of  electricity ;  and  probably  others,  yet 
undiscovered.  These  are  genend  laws ;  and 
when  a  particular  purpose  is  to  be  effected,  it 
is  not  by  making  a  new  law,  nor  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  old  ones,  nor  by  making  them 
wind,  and  bend,  and  yield  to  the  occasion  (for 
nature  with  great  steadiness  adheres  to  and 
supports  them ;)  hut  it  is,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  eye,  by  the  interposition  of  an  apparatus, 
corresponding  with  thes^  laws,  and  suited  to 
$he  exigency  which  results  from  them,  that 
the  purpose  is  at  length  attained.  As  we  have 
said,  therefore,  God  prescribes  limits  to  his 
power,  that  he  may  let  in  the  exercise,  and 
thereby  exhibit  demonstrations  of  his  wisdom. 
For  then,  i.  «.  such  laws  and  limitations  being 
laid  down,  it  is  as  though  one  Being  should 
have  fixed  certain  xules ;  and,  if  we  nuiy  so 
speak,  provided  certain  materials ;  and,  after- 
wards, have  committed  to  another  Bong,  out 
of  these  materials,  and  in  subordxnadon  to 
these  rules,  the  task  ef  drawing  forth  a  crea- 
tion :  a  supposition  which  evidently  leaves 
room,  and  induces  indeed  a  necessity  for  con- 
trivance. Nay,  there  may  be  many  such 
agents,  and  many  ranks  of  these.  We  do  not 
advance  this  as  a  doctrine  either  of  phiksophy 
or  of  religion ;  but  we  say  that  the  subject  may 
safely  be  represented  under  this  view ;  because 
the  I)eity,  acting  himself  by  general  Uws,  will 
have  the  same  consequences  upon  our  reason- 
ing, as  if  he  had  prescribed  these  laws  to  ano- 
ther. It  has  been  said,  that  the  problem  of 
creation  was,  *^  attraction  and  matter  t^ing 
given,  to  make  a  world  out  of  them  ;*'  and,  as 
above  explained,  this  statement  perhaps  does 
not  convey  a  false  idea. 


pendency  of  its  intemy  parts.  Its  geatnl 
form,  however,  both  external  and  internal,  m 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  an  instrument  a* 
dapted  to  the  reception  of  wund;  that  is  ta 
say,  already  knowing  that  sound  consists  in 
pulses  of  the  air,  we  perceive,  in  the  structure 
of  the  air,  a  suitableness  to  receive  impressions 
from  this  species  of  action,  and  to  propi^pts 
these  impressions  to  the  brain.  For  of  what 
does  this  structure  consist  ?  An  external  ear 
(the  concha,)  calculated,  like  an  ear  trumpet, 
to  catch  and  collect  the  pulses  of  which  we 
have  spoken ;  in  large  quadrupeds,  turning  to 
the  sound,  and  possessing  a  configuration,  as 
well  as  motion,  evidently  fitted  for  the  office : 
of  a  tube  whidi  leads  into  the  head,  lying  at 
the  rootof  this  outward  ear,  the  folds,  and  sinus* 
es  thereof  tending  and  conducting  the  air  to- 
wards it ;  of  a  thin  membrane,  uke  the  peh 
of  a  drum,  stretched  across  this  passage  npoa 
a  bony  rim ;  of  a  chain  of  moveable,  and  infi- 
nitely curious,  bones,  forming  a  communica. 
tion,  and  the  only  communication  that  can  be 
observed,  between  the  membrane  last  men. 
thmed  and  the  interior  channels  and  recesses 
of  the  skull ;  of  cavities,  similar  in  liape  and 
form  to  wind  mstruments  of  music,  being  spi- 
ral or  portions  ef  circles ;  of  the  eustachiaii 
tube,  like  the  hole  in  a  drum,  to  let  the  air 
pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the  band  of  the 
ear,  %s  the  covering  membrane  vibratea,  or  ae 
the  temperature  may  be  altered;  the  whole 
labyrinth  hei^  out  of  a  rock  i  that  is,  wmni^ 
into  the  the  substance  of  the  hardest  bone  of 
the  body.  This  assemblage  of  connected  parts 
constitutes  together  an  apparatus,  plainly  en. 
ough  relative  to  the  transmission  of  sotmd,  or 
of  the  impulses  received  from  eonnd,  and  oiu 
ly  to  be  lamented  in  not  being  better  under- 


We  have  made  choice  of  the  eye  as  an  in- 
stance upon  which  to  rest  the  argument  of 
this  chapter.  Some  single  example  was  to  be 
proposed :  and  the  eye  ofiered  itself  under  the 
advantage  of  admitting  of  a  strict  comparison 
with  optical  instruments.  The  ear,  it  is  pro- 
bable, is  no  less  artificially  and  mechani<kUy 
adapted  to  ito  office,  than  the  eye.  But  we 
know  less  about  it ;  we  do  not  so  well  under. 
Stand  the  action,  the  use,  or  the  mutual  de- 


The  oommnnication  within,  formed  hy  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear,  is,  to  look  upon,  more 
like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  machinery, 
than  any  thing  I  am  acquainted  with  in  am-, 
mal  bodies.  It  seems  evidently  designed  to 
continue  towards  the  sensorium  the  tremn^ 
lous  motions  which  are  excited  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum,  or  what  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  drum  of  the  ear.** 
The  compages  of  bones  consists  of  four,  which 
are  so  disposed,  and  so  hinge  upon  one  ano- 
ther, as  that  if  the  membrane,  the  drum  of 
the  ear,  vibrate,  all  the  four  are  put  in  motion 
together ;  and,  by  the  result  of  their  action, 
work  the  base  of  that  which  is  the  last  in  the 
series,  upon  an  aperture  which  it  ckiaea,  and 
upon  which  it  plays,  and  which  aperture  opens 
into  the  tortuous  canals  that  lead  to  the  bzain. 
This  last  bone  of  the  four  is  called  the  Hapn. 
The  office  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  to  spread 
out  an  extended  surlace,  capable  of  reeeivh^ 
the  impressions  of  sound^  and  of  being  pat  by 
them  into  a  state  of  vibration.  The  office  of 
the  stapes  is  to  repeat  these  vibrationi.  It  is 
a  repeating  frigate,  stationed  more  withyi  th« 
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lioeu  From  wblch  aoooont  ci  its  actkm  nay 
be  undentood,  how  the  sematun  of  lound  will 
be  excited,  by  any  thing  which  communicates 
a  vibratory  motion  to  the  stapes,  though  not, 
as  in  all  ordinary  cases,  through  the  inteiren^. 
tion  of  the  membrana  tympanL  This  is  done 
by  solid  bodies  applied  to  the  bones  of  the 
skuU,  as  by  a  metal  bar  holden  at  one  end 
between  the  teeth,  and  touching  at  the  other 
end  a  tremulous  body.  It  likewise  appears  to 
be  done,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  air 
itself,  even  when  this  membrane,  the  drum  of 
the  ear,  is  greatly  damaged.  Either  in  the  na- 
torsi  or  preternatural  state  of  the  organ,  the 
use  of  the  chain  of  bones  is  to  propagate  the 
impulse  in  a  direction  towards  the  brain,  and 
to  propagate  it  with  the  advantage  of  a  lever ; 
which  advantage  coosIbU  in  increasing  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  vibration,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  the  space  through  which 
it  oscilhites ;  both  of  which  changes  may  aug- 
ment  or  fiu^tate  the  stifl  deeper  action  of  the 
auditory  nerves. 

The- benefit  of  the  eostachian  tube  to  the 
organ,  may  be  made  out  upon  known  pneu- 
matic principles.  Behind  the  drum  of  the 
ear  ia  a  second  cavity,  or  barrel,  called  the 
tympanum.  The  eustachian  tube  is  a  slender 
pipe^  but  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  air,  lead- 
ing from  this  cavity  into  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth.  Now,  it  would  not  have  done  to 
have  had  a  vacuum  in  this  cavity ;  for,  in  that 
case,  the  pressare  of  the  atmosphere  from 
without  would  have  burst  the  membrane  which 
covered  it.  Nor  would  it  have  done  to  have 
filled  the  cavity  with  lymph  oit  any  other  se- 
cretion; which  would  necessarily  have  ob- 
atrueted,  both  the  vibration  of  the  mem- 
brane,  and  the  play  of  the  small  bones.  Nor, 
lastly,  would  it  have  done  to  have  occupied 
the  space  with  confined  air,  because  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  air  by  heat,  or  its  contraction 
by  cold,  would  have  distended  or  relaxed  the 
covering  membrane,  in-  a  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  which  it  was  assigned  to  exe- 
cute.  The  only  remaining  exp^ent,  and 
that  for  which  the  eustachian  tube  serves,  is 
to  open  to  this  cavitr  a  oonmiunication  with 
the  external  air.  In  one  word;  it  exactly 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  hole  in  a  drum. 

The  membrana  tympani  itself,  likewise, 
deserves  aU  the  examination  which  can  be 
made  of  it.  It  is  not  found  in  the  ears  of 
fish ;  which  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of 
what  indeed  is  indicated  by  every  thing  about 
it,  that  it  is  appropriated  to  the  action  of 
air,  or  of  an  elastic  medium.  It  bean  an  ob- 
vious resemblance  to  the  pelt  or  head  of  a 
drum,  from  whidi  it  takes  its  name.  It  re- 
sembles also  a  drum-head  in  this  principal 
property,  that  its  use  depends  upon  its  ten- 
sion. Tmmon  is  the  sute  essential  to  it.  Now 
we  know  that,  in  a  drum,  the  pelt  is  carried 
over  a  hoop,  and  braced  as  occasion  requhes, 
by  the  means  of  springs  attached  to  its  cir- 


cumference. In  the  membrane  d  the  ear, 
the  same  purpose  is  provided  for,  more  sim- 
ply, but  not  less  mechanically,  nor  less  suc- 
cessfully, by  a  different  expedient,  viz.  by  the 
end  of  a  bone  (the  handle  of  tiie  malleus) 
pressing  upon  its  centre.  It  is  only  in  very 
large  animals  that  the  texture  of  this  mem- 
brane can  be  discerned.  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  1800,  (vol.  L)  Mr. 
Everard  Home  has  given  some  curious  obser- 
vations upon  the  ear,  and  the  drum  of  the 
ear  of  an  dephanL  He  discovered  in  it,  what 
he  calls  a  radiated  muscle,  that  is,  straight 
muscular  fibres,  passing  along  the  membrane 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre;  from 
the  bony  rim  which  surrounds  it  towards  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  to  which  the  central 
part  is  attached.  This  muscle  he  supposes  to 
be  designed  to  bring  the  membrane  into  uni- 
son with  different  sounds;  but  then  he  also 
discovered,  that  this  muscle  itself  cannot  act, 
unless  the  membrane  be  drawn  to  a  stretch, 
and  kept  in  a  due  state  of  tightness,  by  what 
may  be  called  a  foreign  force,  viz.  the  action 
of  the  musdes  of  the  malleus.  Supposing  his 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  parts  to  l)e  just, 
our  author  is  well  founded  in  the  reflection 
which  he  makes  upon  it  r  ^  that  this  mode  of 
adapting  the  ear  to  different  sounds,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  applications  of  muscles  in 
the  body ;  the  meehamsm  is  to  nngtle,  and  the 
variety  of  effectt  so  greaW** 

In  anothervolume  of  the  Transactions  above 
referred  to,  and  of  the  same  year,  two  most 
curious  cases  are  related,  of  persons  who  re- 
tained the  sense  of  hearing,  not  in  a  perfect, 
but  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  total  loss  of  the  mem- 
brane we  have  been  describing.  In  one  of 
these  cases,  the  use  here  assigned  to*  that 
membrane,  of  modifying  the  impressions  of 
sound  by  change  of  tension,  was  attempted 
to  be  supplied  by  straining  the  muscles  of  the 
outward  ear.  "  The  external  ear,"  we  are 
told,  *•  had  acquired  a  distinct  motion  upward 
and  backward,  which  w^s  observable  whenever 
the  patient  listened  to  any  thing  which  be  did 
not  distinctly  hear ;  when  he  was  addressed 
in  a  whisper,  the  ear  was  seen  immediately 
to  move  ;  when  the  tone  of  voice  was  louder, 
it  then  remained  altogether  motionless." 

It  appears  probable,  from  both  these  cases, 
that  a  collateral,  if  not  principal,  use  of  the 
membrane,  is  to  cover  and  protect  the  barrel 
of  the  ear  which  lies  behind  it.  Both  t)ie 
patients  suffered  from  cold :  one,  ^^  a  gmit 
increase  of  deafness  from  catching  cold ;"  the 
other,  *^  very  considerable  pain  from  exposure 
to  a  stream  of  cold  air."  Bad  effects,  there- 
fore, foUowed  from  this  cavity  being  left  open 
to  the  external  air  ;  yet,  had  the  Author  of 
nature  shut  it  up  by  any  other  cover  than  what 
was  capable,  by  its'  texture,  of  receiving  vibra- 
tions from  sound,  and,  by  its  connexion  with 
the  interior  parts,  of  transmitting  thoce  vi- 
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brarions  to  the  brain,  the  aae  of  the  oigan, 
•o  far  M  we  can  judge^  must  have  been  en- 
tirely obstructed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or  TBI  8UCCZ98XON  OF  PLAXT8   AMD 
▲NIXALS* 

The  ffenenUUm  of  the  animal  no  more  ac- 
oounU  for  the  contrivance  of  the  eye  or  ear, 
than,  upon  the  suppoiutioo  stated  in  a  preced- 
ing  Chiq>ter,  the  production  of  a  watch,  by  the 
motion  and  mechanism  of  a  former  watch, 
"would  account  for  the  skill  and  attention  evi. 
denoed  in  the  watch,  so  produced ;  than  it 
would  account  for  the  disposition  of  the  wheels, 
the  catching  of  their  teeth,  the  relation  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  works  to  one  another, 
and  to  their  common  end ;  for  the  suitableness 
of  their  forms  and  plaoes  to  their  officei,  for 
their  connexion,  their  operation,  and  the  use- 
ful result  of  that  operation.  I  do  insist  most 
strenuously  upon  the  correctness  of  this  com- 
parison ;  that  it  holds  as  to  every  mode  of 
■pedfic  propagation  ;  and  that  whatever  was 
true  of  the  watch,  under  the  hypothesis  above 
mentioned,  is  true  of  plants  and  animals. 

L  To  hegiii  with  the  fructification  of  phmts. 
Ca|i  it  be  doubted  but  that  the  seed  contains  a 
particular  organisation  ?  Whether  a  latent 
plantule  with  the  means  of  temporary  nutri- 
tion, or  whatever  else  it  be,  it  encloses  an  or. 
ganization  suited  to  the  germination  of  a  new 
phmt.  Has  the  plant  which  produced  the  seed 
any  thing  more  to  do  with  that  organization, 
than  the  watch  would  have  had  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  the  watch  which  was  produced  in 
the  course  of  its  mechanical  movement  ?  I 
mean.  Has  it  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
contrivance  $  The  maker  and  contriver  of  one 
watch,  when  he  inserted  within  it  a  mecha- 
nism suited  to  the  production  of  another  watch, 
was,  in  truth,  the  maker  and  contriver  of  that 
other  watch.  All  the  properties  of  the  new 
watch  were  to  be  referred  to  his  agency  t  the 
design  manifested  in  it,  to  his  intention :  the 
art,  to  him  as  the  artist:  the  collocation  of 
each  part,  to  his  placing :  the  action,  effect^ 
and  use,  to  his  counsel,  intelligence,  and  work- 
manship. In  producing  it  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  former  watch,  he  was  only  working 
liy  one  set  of  tools  instead  of  another.  So  it 
is  with  the  plant,  and  the  seed  produced  by  it 
Can  any  distinction  be  assigned  between  the 
two  cases ;  lietween  the  producing  watch,  and 
th?  producing  plant;  both  passive,  unconscious 
Biilxitances ;  both,  by  the  oi^2inixation  which 
Wcis  given  to  them,  producing  their  like,  with- 
out understanding  or  design;  both,  that  is, 
instruments  ? 

II.  From  planu  we  may  proceed  to  ovipa- 
rous aaiuiaU:  from  seeds  to  eggs,     ^ow  I 


say,  that  th«  hbrd  Has  the  nraie  eamern  io  the 
formatioD  of  the  egg  whiek  she  laya,  ae  the 
phmt  has  in  that  of  the  seed  which  It  drops ; 
and  no  other,  nor  greater.  The  internal  ceo* 
stitution  of  the  egg  is  aa  much  a  aecret  to  the 
hen,  as  if  the  hen  were  inanimate.  Her  will 
cannot  alter  it,  or  change  a  single  feather  of  the 
chick.  She  oaa  neither  foresee  nor  detannine 
of  which  sex  her  brood  shaU  be,  or  how  many 
of  either :  yet  the  thing  produced  shall  bei» 
from  the  first,  very  diffei«nt  in  itt  make,  ao. 
cording  to  the  sex  which  it  bears.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  adapting  the  means,  shon  not 
beforehand  apprised  of  the  effect.  If  then  be 
concealed  within  that  sasooth  shell  a  prorisioii 
and  a  preparatioii  for  the  production  and  ikmu 
rishmeut  of  a  new  animal,  they  arv  not  of  her 
providing  or  preparing  t  if  there  be  oopitriv. 
anee,  it  is  none  of  hen.  Although  therefora, 
there  be  the  difference  of  life  and  peroepti<ity 
between  the  animal  and  the  plant,  it  is  a  difler- 
ence  which  enters  not  into  the  account.  It  ia  a 
foreign  drcumstanoe.  It  is  a  difierenoeef  prO" 
perties  not  employed.  The  animal  function 
and  the  vegetalde  function  are  alike  destitnte 
of  any  design  which  can  operate  upon  tho  form 
of  the  thing  produeed.  The  plant  has  no  de- 
sign in  piodudng  the  seed,  no  comprdienaioB 
oi  the  nature  or  use  of  what  it  produces :  the 
bird  with  rctpeot  to  its  ^gg,  is  not  above  tho 
pUnt  with  respect  to  its  seed.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  bears  that  sort  of  reUtlon  to 
what  pixKeeds  from  them,  whkh  a  joiner  doea 
to  the  ohair  which  he  luakes.  Now  a  cause;, 
which  bears  ihi$  rebtion  to  the  effect,  is  what 
we  want,  in  order  to  aeoonnt  for  the  suitable- 
ness  of  means  to  an  end,  the  fitness  and  fiu 
ting  of  one  thing  to  another ;  and  this  causa 
the  parent  plant  or  atiimal  does  not  supply. 

It  is  fiirther  observable  concerning  the  pro- 
pagation q£  plants  and  animals,  that  the  ap» 
paratus  employed  exhibits  no  resemblance  to 
the  thing  produeed ;  in  this  respect  holding  aa 
analogy  with  instruments  and.toi^  of  arw 
The  filaments,  anthem,  and  stigmata  of  flow- 
ers, bear  no  more  resemUanoe  to  the  young 
plant,  or  even  to  the  seed,  which  is  formed  by 
their  intervention,  than  a  chisel  or  a  plane 
does  to  a  table  or  chair.  What  then  are  the 
filamenu,  aiithene,  and  stigmata  of  plants,  but 
icstniments  strictly  so  called  ? 

III.  We  may  advance  from  animals  whidi 
bring  forth  eggs,  to  animals  whicli  bring  forth 
their  young  alive ;  and  of  this  latter  class, 
from  the  lowest  to  tke  highest ;  from  irrational 
to  rational  life,  from  brutes  to  the  human  spe- 
cies ;  without  perceiving,  as  we  proceed,  iMf 
alteration  whatever  in  the  terms  of  the  qo»« 
parison.  The  rational  aniinildoeB  not  pro. 
duce  its  offspring  with  more  certainty  or  suc- 
cess than  the  irrational  animal :  a  man  than 
a  quadruped,  a  quadruped  dum  a  bird  ;  nor 
(for  we  mav  follow  the  gradation  through  its 
whole  scale)  a  bird  than  a  pUnt;  nor  a  plant 
than  a  watch,  a  piece  of  dead  mfriianjeny 
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would  do,  Tipon  tli£  tnppositjop  which  has  al- 
ready M>  often  been  repeated.  Rationality, 
therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  business. 
If  an  account  must  be  given  of  the  contrivance 
which  we  obeerve  ;  if  it  be  demanded,  whence 
arose  either  the  contrivance  by  which  the  young 
animal  is  produced,  or  the  contrivance  mani. 
fested  in  the  young  animal  itself,  it  is  not  from 
the  reason  of  the  parent  that  any  such  account 
can  be  drawn.  He  is  the  cause  of  his  offspring, 
in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  a  ganiener 
is  the  cause  of  the  tulip  which  grows  upon  his 
parterre,  and  in  no  other.  We  admire  the 
flower :  we  examine  the  plant ;  we  perceive 
the  conduciveneas  of  many  of  its  parts  to  their 
end  and  office  :  we  observe  a  provision  for  its 
nonrishment,  growth,  protection,  and  fecun- 
dity ;  but  we  never  think  of  the  gardener  in 
all  this.  We  attribute  notliing  of  this  to  his 
agency  ;  yet  it  may  still  be  true,  that  without 
the  gardener,  we  should  not  have  had  the  tu- 
Up  ;  just  so  it  is  with  the  succession  of  animals 
even  of  the  highest  order.  For  the  contrivance 
discovered  in  the  structure  of  the  thing  pro- 
ducsed,  we  want  a  contriver.  The  parent  is 
not  that  contriver.  His  consciousness  decides 
that  question.  He  is  in  total  ignorance  why 
that  which  is  produced  took  its  present  form 
rather  than  any  other.  It  is  for  him  only  to 
be  astonished  by  the  effect.  We  can  no  more 
look  therefore  to  the  intelligence  of  the  parent 
animal  for  what  we  are  in  search  of,  a  cause 
of  relation,  and  of  subserviency  of  parts  to  their 
use,  which  relation  and  subserviency  we  see  in 
the  procreated  body,  than  we  can  refer  the  in. 
temal  conformation  of  an  aoom  to  the  intelU< 
genoe  of  the  oak  from  which  it  dropped,  or  the 
structure  of  the  watch  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
wat(^  which  produced  it ;  there  being  no  dif- 
ference, as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  be. 
twecn  an  intelligence  which  is  not  exerted,  and 
ftn  intelligence  which  does  not  exist. 


CHAPTER  V. 

APPLICATIOX  OF  THE  AROVSlEVT 
CONTINUED. 

BvERT  observation  which  was  made  in  our 
first  chapter,  concerning  the  watch,  may  be  re- 
peated with  strict  propriety  concerning  the 
eye;  concerning  animals  ;  concerning  plants  ; 
oon<»rniog,  indeed,  aU  the  organized  parts  of 
the  "works  of  nature.     As, 

I.  When  we  are  inquiring  simply  after  the 
eafistenceo^tm.  intelligent  Creator,  imperfection, 
inaccuracy,  liability  to  disorder,  occasional  ir- 
regularities, may  subsist  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree,  without  inducing  anydoubt  into  theques- 
tion :  just  as  a  watch  may  frequently  go  wrong, 
ieldom  perhaps  exactly  right,  may  be  faulty  in 
some  parts,  defective  in  some,  without  the 
smallest  ground  of  snspidon  from  thenoe  aris- 


ing that  it  was  not  a  watdi ;  not  made ;  or 
not  made  for  the  purpose  ascribed  to  it.  When 
faults  are  pointed  out,  and  when  a  question  is 
started  eonoeming  the  skill  of  the  artist,  or 
dexterity  with  which  the  work  is  executed, 
then,  indeed,  in  order  to  defend  these  qualities 
from  accusation,  we  must  be  able,  either  to  ex- 
pose some  intractableness  and  imperfection  in 
the  materials,  or  point  out  some  invincible  dif- 
ficulty in  the  execution,  into  which  imperfec- 
tion and  difficulty  the  matter  of  complaint  may 
be  resolved ;  or,  if  we  cannot  do  this,  we  must 
adduce  such  specimens  of  consummate  art  and 
contrivance,  proceeding  from  the  same  hand, 
as  may  convince  the  inquirer  of  the  existence, 
in  the  case  before  him,  of  impediments  like 
those  which  we  have  mentioned,  although, 
what  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  very  likely 
to  happen,  they  be  unknown  and  imperceived 
by  him.  This  we  must  do  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  artist*s  skill,  or,  at  least,  the  perfection  of 
it ;  as  we  must  also  judge  of  his  intention,  and 
of  the  provisions  employed  in  fulfilling  that  in- 
tention, not  from  an  instance  in  which  they 
fail,  but  from  the  great  plurality  of  instances 
in  which  they  succeed.  But,  after  all,  these 
are  different  questions  from  the  question  of  the 
artistes  existence :  or,  which  is  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  thing  before  us  be  a  work  of  art  or 
not ;  and  the  questions  ought  always  to  be 
l^ept  separate  in  the  mind.  So  likewise  it  is 
in  the  works  of  nature.  Irregularities  and  im- 
perfections  are  of  little  or  no  weight  in  the  con- 
sideration, when  that  consideration  relates  sim. 
ply  to  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  When  the 
argument  respects  his  attributes,  they  are  of 
weight ;  but  are  then  to  be  taken  in  conjunc-' 
tion  (the  attention  is  not  to  rest  upon  them, 
but  they  are  to  be  taken  in  conjunction)  with 
the  unexceptionable  evidences  which  we  pos- 
sees,  of  skill,  power,  and  benevolence,  displayed 
in  other  instances ;  which  evidences  may,  in 
strength,  number,  and  variety,  be  such,  and 
may  so  overpower  apparent  blemishes,  as  to  in- 
duce us,  upon  the  most  reasonable  ground,  to 
believe,  that  these  last  ought  to  be  referred  to 
some  cause,  though  we  be  ignorant  of  it,  other 
than  defect  of  knowledge  or  of  benevolence  in 
the  author. 

II.  There  may  be  also  parts  of  plants  and 
animals,  as  there  were  supposed  to  be  of  the 
watch,  of  which,  in  some  instances,  the  opera- 
tion, in  others,  the  use,  is  unknown.  These 
form  different  cases ;  for  the  operation  may  be 
unknown,  yet  the  use  be  certain.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  lungs  of  animals.  It  does  not,  I 
think,  appear,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood,  or  in  what 
manner  that  action  is  communicated  by  the 
lungs  :  yet  we  find  that  a  very  short  suspen- 
sion of  their  ofiice  destroys  the  life  of  the  ani- 
maL  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  may  be  said 
to  know  the  use,  nay  we  experience  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  organ,  though  we  be  ignorant  of 
its  operation.    Neariy  the  same  thing  may  lie 
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obseired  of  what  is  called  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem. We  suffer  grievous  inoonveniences  from 
its  disorder,  without  being  informed  of  the  of- 
fice which  it  susuins  in  the  economy  of  our 
bodies. '  There  may  possibly  also  be  some  few 
example^  of  the  second  class,  in  which  not  only 
the  operation  is  unknown,  but  in  which  ex. 
penmen u  may  seem  to  prove  that  the  part  is 
not  necessary ;  or  may  leave  a  doubt,  how  far 
It  is  even  useful  to  the  plant  or  animal  in  which 
it  is  found.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
the  spleen;  which  has  been  extracted  from 
dogs,  without  any  sensible  injury  to  their  vital 
functions.  Instances  of  the  former  kind,  name- 
ly, in  which  we  cannot  explain  the  operation, 
may  be  numerous ;  for  they  will  be  so  in  pro- 
portion to  our  ignorance.  They  will  be  more 
or  fewer  to  ditferent  persons,  and  in  different 
ptnges  of  science.  Lvery  improvement  of  know, 
ledge  diminishes  their  number.  There  is  hard- 
ly, perhaps,  a  year  passes,  that  does  not,  in  the 
works  of  nature,  bring  some  operation,  or  some 
mode  of  operation,  to  light,  which  was  before 
undiscovered — >probably  unsuspected.  Instan- 
ces of  the  second  kind,  nameW,  where  the  part 
appears  to  be  totally  useless,  I  believe  to  be  ex- 
tremely  rare  ;  compared  with  the  number  of 
those,  of  which  the  use  is  evident,  they  are  be- 
neath any  assignable  proportion ;  and,  perhaps, 
have  been  never  submitted  to  a  trial  and  ex- 
amination sufficiently  accurate,  long  enocigh 
continued,  or  often  enough  repeated.^  No  ac- 
counts which  I  have  seen  are  satisfactory.  The 
mutilated  animal  may  live  and  grow  fat  (as 
was  the  case  of  the  dog  deprived  of  its  spleen,) 
yet  may  be  defective  iu  some  other  of  its  func- 
tions ;  which,  whether  they  can  all,  or  in  what 
degree  of  vigour  and  perfection,  be  performed, 
or  how  long  preserved,  without  the  extirpated 
organ,  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment. But  to  this  case,  even  were  it  fully 
made  out,  may  be  applied  the  consideration 
which  we  suggested  concerning  the  watch,  viz. 
that  these  superfluous  parts  do  not  negative 
the  reasoning  which  we  instituted  concerning 
those  parts  which  are  useful,  and  of  which  we 
know  the  use  ;  the  indication  of  contrivance, 
with  respect  to  them,  remains  as  it  was  before. 
III.  One  atheistic  way  of  repl)'ing  to  our 
observaticms  upon  the  works  of  nature,  and 
to  the  proof*  o(  a  Deity,  which  we  think  that 
we  perceive  in  them,  is  to  tell  us,  that  all 
which  we  see  must  necessarily  have  had  some 
form,  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  its  present 
form  as  any  other.  Let  us  now  apply  this 
answer  to  Uie  eye^  as  we  did  before  to  the 
watch.  Something  or  other  must  have  occu- 
pied that  place  in  the  animal*s  head;  must 
liave  filled  up,  we  will  say,  that  socket :  we 
will  say  also,  that  it  must  have  been  o{  that 
sort  o£  substance  which  we  call  animal  sub- 
stance, as  flesh,  bone,  membrane,  cartilage, 
&c     But  that  it  should  have  been  an  eye^ 

knowing  as  we  do  wliat  an  eye  comprehends, 

viz.  that  it  should  have  consisted,  Srst,  of  a  se- 


ries of  transparent  lenses  (very  diffBrent^  by 
the  bye,  even  in  their  substance,  from  the 
opaque  materials  of  which  the  rest  of  the  body 
is,  in  genera]  at  least,  composed ;  and  with 
which  the  whole  of  its  surface,  this  dn^  por- 
tion of  it  excepted,  is  covered :)  secondly,  of 
a  black  cloth  or  canvass  (the  only  membrane 
of  the  body  which  is  black)  spread  out  behind 
these  lenses,  so  as  to  receive  the  image  formed 
by  penciU  of  light  transmitted  through  them  ; 
and  placed  at  the  precise  geometrical  distance, 
at  which,  and  At  which  alone,  a  distinct  image 
could  be  formed,  namely,  at  the  concoorse  of 
the  refracted  rays :  thirdly,  of  a  large  nerve 
communicating  between  this  membrane  and 
the  brain ;  without  which,  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  membrane,  howerer  modified  by  the 
organ,  would  be  lost  to  the  purposes  of  sensa. 
tion : — that  this  fortunate  conformation  of 
parts  should  have  been  the  lot,  not  of  one  indi. 
dual  out  of  many  thousand  individuals,  like 
the  great  prize  in  a  lottery,  or  like  some  sin. 
gularity  in  nature,  but  the  happy  dianee  of  a 
whole  species :  nor  of  one  species  out  of  many 
thousand  species  with  which  we  are  acquaint, 
ed,  but  of  by  far  the  greatest  number  ef  all 
that  exist ;  and  that  under  varieties,  not  ca- 
sual or  capridouB,  but  bearing  marks  of  being 

suited  to  their  respective  exigencies : that  all 

this  should  have  taken  place,  merely  beca&M 
something  must  have  occupied  those  points  m 
every  animal^s  forehead ; — or,  that  all  this 
should  be  thought  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
short  answer,  ^^  that  whatever  was  there  must 
have  had  some  form  or  other,**'  is  too  absnhl 
to  be  made  more  so  by  any  augm^itatifla. 
We  are  not  contented  with  this  answer  ;  we 
find  no  satisfaction  in  it,  by  way  of  aocoiut* 
ing  for  appearances  of  organization  fiar  short 
of  those  of  the  eye,  such  as  we  observe  ia 
fossil  shells,  petrified  bones,  or  other  substan- 
ces which  bear  the  vestiges  of  animal  or  ve- 
getable recrements,  but  which,  either  in  nw 
spect  of  utility,  or  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  discovered,  may  seem  aocidentsl 
enough.  It  is  no  way  of  acooanting  even  for 
these  things,  to  say,  that  the  stone,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  shown  to  us  (suppossng  the 
question  to  be  concerning  a  petrification,)  must 
have  contained  some  internal  conformation  or 
other.  Nor  does  it  mend  the  answer  to  add, 
with  respect  to  the  singularity  of  the  confor* 
matiun,  that,  after  the  event,  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  computed  what  the  chances  were  against 
i(.  This  is  always  to  be  computed,  when  the 
question  is,  whether  a  useful  or  imitative  con* 
formation  be  the  produce  of  chance,  or  not  & 
r  desire  no  greater  certainty  in  reascmlng^^  than 
that  by  which  chance  is  excluded  from  thejm* 
sent  disp<^sition  of  the  natural  workL  Uni* 
versal  experience  is  against  it.  What  4oM 
chance  ever  do  for  us  ?  In  the  human  ho^, 
for  instance,  chance,  «•  e,  the  operation  of  cans. 
cs  without  design,  may  pixxluoe  a  wen,  a  wart» 
a  mole,  a  pimple,  but  n«ver  an  eye.    Amongst 
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I  lutwunttn,  a  dod,  a  pebble,  n  liquid 
4i«pi,  might  be ;  but  uever  was  a  watdi,  a  tele- 
•0ope,aii  of^aiiiBed  body  of  any  kind,  aiuwering 
;    a  iraloaUe  pnirpofle  by  a  eomplicaCed  meoha- 
flfan,  the  flffeot  of  ehanoe.    In  no  anignable 
fattanoe  bath  nwh  a  thing  exittad  without  in* 
taition  •omewhere. 
IV.  Theve  it  another  answer,  which  has  the 
.   wne  eifcet  m  the  reeolving  of  things  into 
ehaiMe;  which  answer  woaM  persoade  ns  to 
bdiere,  that  the  eye,  the  animal  to  which  it 
bdongs,  every  other  aninud,  every  plant,  in. 
deed  every  organized  body  which  we  see,  are 
enly  so  many  oat  of  the  possible  varieties  and 
eonbmations  of  being,  which  the  lapse  of  in. 
Ibice  ages  has  brought  into  existence ;  that 
the  present  world  is  the  reKo  of  that  variety ; 
Builiims  of  other  bodily  forms  and  other  species 
having  perished,  beiiig  by  the  defect  of  their 
censUimkm  incapaMe  of  preservation,  or  of 
coBtinnauoe  by  generation.    Now  there  is  no 
feuidation  whatever  for  this  conjecture  in  any 
thing  which  weobserve  in  the  works  of  nature; 
9$  sofih  experiments  are  going  on  at  present ; 
ne  each  «&«>irr  <ipenrtes,'u  that  which  is  here 
eupposcd,  and  which  should  be  constantly  push, 
ing  into  extstenoe  new  varieties  of  beings.  Nor 
are  there  any  appearances  to  support  an  opi- 
■ion,  th4t  every  possible  combination  of  vege. 
table  or  animal  structure  has  formerly  been 
tried.    Multitudes  of  conformations,  both  of 
vtQgetables  and  animals,  may  be  conceived  ca. 
pafale  of  existence  and  suooession,  which  yet  do 
BOfe  eoost.    Perhaps  almost  as  many  forms  of 
plants  might  have  been  found  in  the  fields,  as 
ignres  of  plants  can  be  delineated  upon  paper. 
A  4xmndess  variety  of  animals  might  have  ex. 
iMed,  which  do  not  exist.    Upon  the  supposi- 
ties  here  stated,  we  should  see  unicorns  and 
■Mnnaids,  sylphs  and  centaurs,  the  fancies  of 
paiaters,  and  the  fables  of  poets,  realised  by 
nsamphiii     Or,  if  it  be  alleged  ttiat  these  may 
lunsftirsii  the  bounds  of  possible  life  and  pro- 
pagation, we  might,  at  least,  have  natione  of 
himiaii  beings  without  nails  upon  their  tingers, 
wich  more  or  fewer  fingers  and  toes  than  ten, 
•ome  with  one  eye^  others  with  one  ear,  with 
one  nostril,  or  without  the  sense  of  smelling 
at  afl.    All  these,  and  a  thousand  other  im. 
^gfnable  varietiee,  might  live  and  propuptte. 
We  nny  modify  any  one  species  many  differ- 
ant  wmyt)  aU  consistent  wi^  life,  and  with  the 
actiaiK  necessary  to  preservation,  although  af. 
fording  diiVersnt  degrees  of  conveniency  and 
an/oymant  to  the  animal.    And  if  we  carry 
thaae  modifications  through  the  different  spe- 
€iB»  whieb  are  known  to  subsist,  their  number 
would  ba  incaloulable.     No  reason  can  lie  grv- 
an  why,  if  these  deperdits  ever  existed,  they 
liawa  now  disappeared.    Yet,  if  all  possible  < 
iscancae  have  been  tried,  they  must  have  form, 
ad  psH^  of  the  catalogue. 

Bat,  moieover,  the  division  of  organiied  sub. 
atanaaa  into  animals  and  vegetables,  and  the 
diatribauion  and  sob-distribtttien  of  each  into 


genera  and  species,  whidi  distribution  h  not 
an  arbitrary  act  of  the  mind,  but  founded  in 
the  order  which  prevails  in  external  nature, 
appear  to  me  to  contradict  the  supposition  of 
the  present  world  being  the  remains  of  tffi  in- 
definite variety  of  existences  ;  of  a  variety 
which  rejects  all  plan.  The  hypothesis  teach- 
es, that  every  possible  variety  of  being  hfAh^ 
at  one  time  or  other,  found  its  way  into  exisu 
enoe  (by  what  cause  or  in  what  manner  is  not 
said,)  and  that  those  which  were  badly  form- 
ed, perished  ;  but  how  or  why  those  which  sur- 
vived should  be  cast,  as  we  see  that  planu  and 
animals  are  cast,  into  regular  dasses,  the  hy. 
pothesis  does  not  explain ;  or  rather  the  hy- 
pothesis is  inconsistent  with  this  phenomenon. 

The  hypothesis,  indeed,  is  hardly  deserving 
of  the  consideration  which  we  have  given  to 
it.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who,  be- 
cause we  had  never  ourselves  seen  watches,  te- 
lescopes, stocking-mills,  steam-engines,  &c. 
made,  knew  not  how  they  were  made,  or  could 
prove  by  testimony  when  they  were  made,  or 
by  whom, — would  have  us  believe  that  Uiese 
machines,  instead  of  deriving  their  curious 
structures  from  the  thought  and  design  of  their 
inventors  and  contrivers,  in  truth  derive  them 
tnmi  no  other  origin  than  this:  viz.  that  a  mass 
of  metals  and  other  materials  having  run,  when 
melted,  into  all  possible  figures,  and  combined 
themsdves  in  all  possible  forms,  and  shapes, 
and  proportions,  these  things  which  we  see, 
are  what  were  left  from  the  accident,  as  best 
worth  preserving ;  and,  as  such,  are  become 
the  remaining  stodc  of  a  magazine,  which,  at 
one  time  or  other,  has,  by  this  means,  contain- 
ed every  mechanism,  useful  and  useless,  con- 
venient and  inconvenient,  into  which  such  like 
materials  could  be  thrown  ?  I  cannot  distin- 
giiish  the  hypothesis  as  applied  to  the  works 
of  nature,  from  this  solution,  which  no  one 
would  accept,  as  applied  to  a  collection  of  ma- 
chines. 

V.  To  the  marks  of  contrivance  discoverable 
in  animal  bodies,  and  to  the  argument  deduc- 
ed from  them,  in  proof  of  design,  and  of  a  de- 
signing Creator.  thiN  turn  is  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  be  given,  namely,  that  the  parts 
were  not  intended  for  the  use,  but  that  the 
use  arose  out  of  the  parU.  This  distinction 
is  intelligible.  A  cabinet-maker  rubs  his  ma- 
hogany with  fifth-skin;  yet  it  would  be  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the  dqg-^sh 
was  made  rough  and  granulated  on  purpose 
for  the  polishing  of  wcwd,  and  the  use  of  ca- 
binet.makers.  Therefore  the  distinction  is  in- 
telligihle.  But  I  think  that  there  is  very  little 
place  for  it  in  the  works  of  nature.  When 
roundly  and  generally  affirmed  of  them,  as  it 
hath  sometimes  been,  it  amounts  to  such  ano- 
ther stretch  of  assertion,  as  it  would  be  to  say, 
that  all  the  implemenu  of  the  cabinet-maker's 
work-shop,  as  well  as  his  fish-skin,  were  sub- 
stances  accidentally  configurated,  which  he  had 
picked  up,  and  converted  to  his 
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adzes,  saws,  pUnM,  and  gUDleta,  were  not  made 
a4  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut,  smooth,  shape  out, 
or  bore  wood  with  ;  but  that,  these  things 
being  made,  no  matter  with  what  design,  or 
whether  with  any,  the  cabinet-maker  perceiv- 
ed that  they  were  applicable  to  his  purpose, 
and  turned  them  to  account. 

But,  again.  So  far  as  this  solution  is  at- 
tempted to  be  applied  to  those  parts  of  animals 
the  action  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  animal,  it  is  /Draught  with  stiU  more 
evident  absurdity.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
the  eye  was  formed  without  any  regard  to  vi- 
sion ;  that  it  was  the  animal  itsdf  which  found 
out,  that,  though  formed  with  no  such  inten- 
tion, it  would  serve  to  see  with  ;  and  that  the 
use  of  the  eye,  as  an  organ  of  sight,  resulted 
from  this  discovery,  and  the  animal*s  applica- 
tion of  it  ?  The  same  question  may  be  asked 
of  the  ear ;  the  same  of  all  the  senses.  None 
of  the  senses  fundamentally  depend  upon  the 
election  of  the  animal ;  consequently  neither 
upon  his  sagacity,  nor  his  experience.  It  is 
the  impression  which  objects  make  upon  them, 
that  constitutes  their  use.  Under  that  im- 
pression he  is  passive.  He  may  bring  objects 
to  the  sense,  or  within  its  reach  ;  he  may  se- 
lect these  objects  ;  but  over  the  impression  it- 
self he  has  no  power,  or  very  little ;  and  that 
properly  is  the  sense. 

Secondly ;  there  are  many  parts  of  animal 
bodies  which  seem  t^depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  animal  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  senses 
do,  and  yet  with  respect  to  which,  this  solu- 
tion is  equally  unsatisfactory.  If  we  appl^  the 
solution  to  the  human  body,  for  instance,  it 
forms  itself  into  questions,  upon  which  no  rea- 
sonable mind  can  doubt ;  sudi  as,  whether  the 
teeth  were  made  expressly  for  the  mastication 
of  food,  the  feet  for  walking,  the  hands  for 
holding?  or  whether,  these  things  being  as 
they  are,  being  in  fact  in  the  animal*s  posses- 
sion, his  own  ingenuity  taught  him  that  they 
were  convertible  to  these  purposes,  though  no 
such  purposes  were  contemplated  in  their  for- 
mation '{ 

All  that  there  is  of  the  appearance  of  reason 
in  this  way  of  considering  the  subject  is,  that 
it.  some  cases  the  organization  seems  to  deter- 
mine  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  its  choice 
to  a  particular  mode  of  life ;  which  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  may  be  called  ^'  ^e  use  arising  out 
of  the  part.'*  Now  to  all  the  instances,  in 
which  there  is  any  place  for  this  suggestion,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  organization  deter- 
ndnes  the  animal  to  habits  beneficial  and  salu- 
tary to  itself ;  and  that  this  effect  would  not 
be  seen  so  regularly  to  follow,  if  the  several 
organizations  did  not  bear  a  concerted  and  con- 
trived relation  to  the  substance  by  which  the 
animal  was  surrounded.  They  would,  other- 
wise,  be  capacities  without  objects  ;  powers 
without  employment  The  web-foot  deter- 
mines,  vou  say,  the  duck  to  swim ;  but  what 
w»ald  that  avail,  if  there  were  no  water  to  swinj 


in?  The  Strang,  hgoked  bill,! 
of  onespecieaof  liird,deteniii]i«itto  preyupl 
on  aniaoalt ;  the  soft,  straigkt  bill,  and  varit 
dawt  of  aaotber  ipeaieB,  dMnniiie  it  to  pick 
upseedfts  but  neither determinaticneoiild  take 
effect  in  providing  for  the  auMCttMotol  tbi 
birds,  if  animal  bodies  and  vegetaUo  soedi  M 
not  lie  within  their  readu     The  peculiar  con- 


formation of  the  bill^  and  tongue,  i 
the  woodpecker,  determinM  that  bird  f  n  ifiili 
for  his  fnid  amongst  the  insects  lodged  bekted 
the  bark^  or  in  tibe  wood,  of  decayed  tneai 
but  what  should  this  profit  him,  if  theve  wm 
no  trees,  no  decayed  trees,  no  insects  Mged 
under  their  bark,  or  in  their  trunk?  The]MO> 
boecis  with  which  the  bee  it  lumiahed,  det«« 
mines  him  to  seek  for  honey  s  but  what  woell 
that  signify,  if  flowfse  supplied  nmie  ?  Faonk 
ties  thrown  down  upcm  animabat  nuadom^and 
without  reference  to  the  objeeta  rnnidet  whisk 
they  are  placed,  would  not  produce  to  thMs 
the  services  and  benefits  which  we  see :  andif 
there  be  that  reference,  then  t 

Lastly ;  the  solution  fisiJa  4 
plied  to  plants.    The  partsiof  plenta 
their  uses,  without  any  eonotuvenoe  fien  tbe 
wiU  or  choice  of  the  plant. 

VL  Others  have  chosen  to  refer  every  thiiy 
to  ajpntici|»foq^ordsrinnetuie»  A  pnwiplt 
of  order  is  the  word :  but  whai  ia  mrent  bye 
principle  of  order,  as  difierent  frana  en  inMlN 
gent  Creator,  has  not  been  ezplasned  estksr  by 
definition  or  example ;  and,  without  eoek  i»< 
planation,  it  should  seem  to  be  e  mere  i 
tution  of  words  for  reaeoiiB,  aamea  for  < 
Order  itself  is  only  the  adaptation  of  i 
an  end :  a  principle  of  order^  tkeseleve,  caa 
only  signify  the  niind  and  intention  wkic^  «e 
adapts  them.  Or,  were  it  capable  of  keii^  ok* 
plained  in  any  other  sense,  ia  there  any  ee^ 
perience,  any  analogy,  to  sustain  it  ?  Was  n 
watch  ever  produced  by  a  principle  of  order  I 
and  why  might  not  a  watch  be  so  produced,  et 
weU  as  an  eye  ? 

.  Furthermore,  a  principle  of  order,  eeting 
blindly  and  without  choice,  is  negatived  ky  tke 
observation,  that  order  ia  not  universai;  wksdk 
it  would  be,  if  it  issued  from  a  coostent  end 
necessaryprindple:  nor  indiscriminate,  wticjiit 
would  be,  if  itissued  from  an  unintelligent  pn^ 
dple.  Where  order  is  wanted,  there  we  find 
it :  where  order  is  not  wanted,  t. «.  where,  if 
it  prevailed,  it  would  be  useless,  tibere  we  de 
not  find  it.  In  the  structure  of  tke  cfye  (isr 
we  adhere  to  our  example,)  in  the  fignte  and 
position  of  its  several  parts,  the  moat  nKacter- 
der  is  maintained.  In  the  forma  of  nedaeBd . 
mountains,  in  the  lines  whidi  bonnd  the  ooaMa 
of  continents  and  islands,  in  the  shape  ef  beya 
and  promontories,  no  oider  whatever  is  psw 
ceived,  because  it  would  have  been  supaAsena. 
No  useful  purpose  would  have  siison  Idmb 
moulding  rocks  and  mountains  into  jpqgelir  •»- 
Uds,  bounding  the  ohaniml  of  the  ooean  bygee» 
metrical  curves  \  or  ftem  the  nap  of  tke  wutU 
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naanbKiig  a  tabfo  of  diagrams  in  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, or  Simpson's  Conic  Sections. 

VIL  hmitf^  The  confidence  wliidi  ire  place 
ilk  ear  obeervadons  upon  the  works  of  nature, 
in  the  mafks  which  we  diaoorer  of  contriTanoe, 
ehoioe,  and  design,  and  in  oor  reasoning  up- 
on cbe  proefoafibrded  us,  ought  not  to  be  dia- 
Icen,  as  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  done, 
by  bringing  forward  to  our  view  our  O'fm  ig. 
noranee,  or  rather  the  general  imperfection  of 
oor  knowledge  of  nature.  Nor,  in  many  cases, 
oogfat  this  consideration  to  affect  us,  eren  when 
it  respects  some  parts  of  the  subject  immediate- 
ly under  enr  notice.  True  fortitude  of  under- 
standing  consists  in  not  suffering  what  we  know 
ta  be  disturbed  hr  what  we  do  not  know.  If 
we  perceiTe  a  use&d  end,  and  means  adapted 
to  that  end,  we  pereerre  enough  for  our  con- 
dusien.  If  tliese  things  be  dear,  no  matter 
what  is  obscure.  The  argument  is  finished. 
For  instance;  if  the  utility  of  yislon  tothe  ani. 
asal  winch  enjoys  it,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
sfe  to  thas  office,  be  evident  and  certain,  (and 
I  can  mention  nothing  which  is  more  so,)  ought 
it  to  prejudice  the  inforence  which  we  draw 
from  these  premises,  that  we  cannot  explain 
the  use  of  the  spleen  ?  Nay,  more :  if  there  be 
parts  of  the  eye,  tib.  the  oordea,  the  crystal. 
line,  the  retina,  in  their  substance,  figure,  and 
portion,  manifostly  suited  to  the  formation  of 
an  image  by  the  refraction  of  nys  of  light,  at 
leaat,  as  raanifostly  as  the  glasses  and  tubes  of 
a  dioptric  tdescope  are  suited  to  that  purpose ; 
it  concerns  not  the  proof  which  these  afford  of 
design,  and  of  a  designer,  that  theiv  may  per. 
hapa  be  other  parts,  certain  museles  for  in- 
stance,  or  nerres  in  the  saaoe  eye,  of  the  agen. 
cy  or  effect  of  which  we  ean  give  no  account ; 
any  more  than  weshooM  be  inclined  to  doubt, 
or  ong^t  to  doubt,  about  the  construction  of  a 
takaoope,  viz.  for  what  purpose  it  was  con. 
structed,  or  whether  it  were  constructed  at  all, 
beoausethere  bdonged  to  it  certain  screws  and 
pins,  the  use  or  action  of  which  we  did  not 
cooBprehend.  I  take  it  to  be  a  general  wayof 
iafnsJng  doubts  and  scruples  into  the  mind,  to 
lecur  to  tu  own  ignorance,  its  own  imbecility  : 
to  tell  us  that  upon  these  subjects  we  know 
Httle;  that  Httle  imperfectly  ;  or  rather,  that 
we  know  nothing  properly  about  the  matter. 
These  soggestkms  so  faU  in  \nth  our  conscious. 
jaeasy  as  sometimes  to  produce  a  general  dis- 
femst  of  onr  faculties  and  our  condusions.  But 
this  Is  an  unfounded  jeakmsy.  The  uncertaiu. 
ty  of  one  thing  does  not  necessarily  affect  the 
eertainty  of  another  thing;  Our  ignorance  of 
asaay  points  need  not  suspend  our  assurance  of 
a  lew.  Befiore  we  yield,  in  any  particukr  in. 
etBDOO^'to  thii  aeeptkism  which  this  sort  of  in. 
ahamtSoo  wonki  induce,  we  ought  accurately 
to  ascertain  whether  our  ignonmee  or  doubt 
copcern  those  predse  ponits  upon  wkioh  our 
eoodusion  rests.  Other  points  are  nothing. 
Our  ignerancB  of  other  points  may  be  of  no 
)  to  these^  thcnigh  they  be  points, 


in  Tsrious  respects,  of  great  fanportancew  A 
just  reasoner,  removes  from  his  consideration, 
not  only  what  he  knows,  but  what  he  does  not 
know,  touching  matters  not  strictly  connected 
with  his  alignment,  u  e.  not  forming  the  very 
steps  of  his  deduction:  beyond  these,  his  know, 
ledge  and  his  ignorance  are  alike  relativa 


CHAPTER  VT. 

THX  ABOUKEWT  CUMVLATrVE. 

Wers  there  no  example  in  the  world  of 
contrivance,  except  that  of  the  «ye,  it  would  ba 
alone  suAdent  to  support  theoondudon  which 
we  draw  from  it,  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
teUigent  Creator.  It  could  never  be  got  rid 
of ;  because  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
any  other  suppodtion,  wBdi  did  not  contra- 
diet  all  the  prindples  we  possess  of  knowledge ; 
the  prindples  according  to  whidi,  things  do, 
as  often  as  they  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience,  turn  out  to  be  true  or  fidse*  Its 
coats  and  humours,  constructed,  as  the  lenses 
of  a  telescope  are  construetod,  for  the  refrac 
tion  of  reys  of  light  to  a  point,  which  fbrms 
the  proper  action  of  the  organ ;  the  providon 
m  its  mnscukr  tendons  for  turning  its  pu*A 
to  the  object,  dmilar  to  that  which  is  given  to 
the  tdescope  by  screws,  and  upon  which  power 
of  direction  in  the  eye,  the  exerdee  of  its  &fB66 
as  an  optical  instrument  depends ;  the  farther 
providon  for  its  defence,  for  its  constant  hi^ 
bricity  and  moisture,  which  we  see  in  its  soe* 
ket  and  its  lids;  in  its  giand  for  the  seenetiott 
of  the  matter  of  tears,  its  oatlet  or  oemmuni* 
cation  with  the  nose  for  carryitag  off  the  liquid 
after  the  eye  is  washed  with  it ;  these  pre^ 
dons  compose  altogether  an  apparatus,  a  syS4 
tern  of  parts,  a  preparation  of  means,  so  mani- 
fest in  their  design,  so  exquidte  in  thdr  eorU 
trivance,  so  succesrful  in  thehr  issue,  so  pre. 
cious,  and  so  infinitdy  benefidal  in  thdr  use, 
as,  in  ray  opinion,  to  bear  down  all  doubt  ihat 
can  be  raised  upon  the  subject.  And  what  I 
wish,  under  the  title  of  the  present  chapter, 
to  observe,  is,  that  if  other  paru  of  nature 
were  inaccesdble  to  oar  inquiries,  or  even  if 
other  parts  of  nature  presented  nothing  to  our 
examination  but  disofder  and  oonfiision,  the 
validity  of  this  example  would  remain  the 
same.  If  there  were  but  one  watch  in  the 
world,  it  would  not  be  less  certain  that  it  had 
a  maker.  If  we  had  never  in  our  lives  seen 
any  but  one  dngle  kind  of  hydraulic  machine, 
yet,  if  of  that  one  kind  we  understood  the 
mechanism  and  use,  we  should  be  as  perfectly 
assured  that  it  proceeded  from  the  hand,  and 
thought,  and  skill  o(  a  workman,  as  if  we  vi. 
sited  a  museum  of  the  arts,  and  saw  collected 
there  twenty  different  kinds  of  machines  for 
drawing  water,  or  a  thousand  different  kinds 
ibr  other  pnrposes.    Of  this  point,  each  ma«i 
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cliine  it  a  proof,  independently  of  all  the  rest. 
So  it  is  with  the  evidences  of  a  Divine  agen- 
cy. The  proof  is  not  a  condusion  vUch  lies 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  of  vhich 
chain  each  instance  of  contrivance  is  only  a 
link,  and  of  which,  if  one  link  fail,  the  whole 
falls ;  but  it  is  an  argument  separately  sup- 
plied by  every  separate  example.  An  error  in 
srating  an  example,  affects  only  that  example. 
The  argument  is  cumulative,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  term.  The  eye  proves  it  with- 
out the  ear ;  the  ear  without  the  eye.  The 
proof  in  each  example  is  complete ;  for  when 
the  design  of  the  part,  and  the  conduciveness 
of  ito  structure  to  that  design  is  shown,  the 
mind  may  set  itself  at  rest ;  no  future  consi- 
deration can  detract  any  thing  from  the  foroe 
of  the  example. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  MECBAKICAI.  AKD  IHHECHAKICAL 
PAKT8  AND  FUKCTIOyS  OF  AKIMAL8  AXD 
VEOXTABI^S. 

It  is  not  that  every  port  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  has  not  proceeded  from  a  contriving 
mind ;  or  that  every  part  is  not  constructed 
with  a  view  to  its  proper  end  and  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  belonging  to,  and  govem< 
Ing  the  substance  or  the  action  made  use  of  in 
that  part ;  or  that  each  part  is  not  so  con- 
structed as  to  effectuate  its  purpose  whilst  it 
operates  according  to  these  laws ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause these  laws  themselves  are  not  in  all  c 
es  equally  understood ;  or,  what  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  are  not  equally  exem. 
plified  in  more  simple  processes,  and  more 
limple  machines ;  that  we  lay  down  the  dis- 
tinction,  here  proposed,  between  the  mechani- 
cal  paru  and  other  parts,  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables. 

For  instance :  the  principle  of  muscular  mo- 
tion, vis.  upon  what  cause  the  swelling  of  the 
belly  of  the  muscle,  and  consequent  contrac- 
tion of  its  tendons,  either  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
or  by  involuntary  irritetion,  depends,  is  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  The  substance  employed,  whe- 
ther it  be  fluid,  gaseous,  elastic,  eiectriod,  or 
none  of  these,  or  nothing  resembling  these,  is 
also  unknown  to  us:  of  course,  the  laws  belong, 
ing  to  that  subsUnre,  and  which  regulate  its 
action,  are  unknown  to  iis.  We  see  nothing  si- 
milar to  this  contraction  in  any  machine  which 
we  can  make,  or  any  process  which  we  can 
execute.  So  far  (it  is  confessed)  we  are  in  ig. 
norance,  but  no  farther.  This  power  and  prin- 
dple,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  being 
assumed,  the  collocation  of  the  fibres  to  receive 
the  principle,  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  for 
the  use  and  application  of  the  power,  is  me- 
chanical :  and  is  as  intelligible  as  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  wires  and  strings  by  which  a  pup- 
petismoved.    We  see,  therefore^  at  far  u re- 


spects the  subject  before  na,  wliat  is  i 
nical  in  the  animal  frame,  and  what  is.  Thencr* 
vans  influence  (for  we  are  often  obliged  to  giw 
names  to  things  whidi  we  know  little  abmst) 
— I  say  the  nervous  inflneooe,  by  which  the 
belly,  or  middle  of  the  imiacle,  is  swcllad,  is  not 
mechsnicaL    The  utility  of  the  eflect  w&  per- 
ceive; the  means,  or  the  preparation  of  meansi, 
by  which  it  is  produced,  we  do  not     Bat  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  origin  of  muscular  motion 
brings  no  doubtfulness  into  our  ofaservationa, 
upon  the  sequel  of  the  process.    Which  obaer- 
vations  relate,  Isl,  To  the  conadtution  oi  the 
mosde ;  in  consequence  of  which  oonstitBtioii, 
the  swdling  of  the  belly  or  middle  part  is  ne- 
cessarily and  mechanically  followed  by  a  eon- 
traction  of  the  tendons  s  9dS^,  To  the  nnmbcr 
and  variety  of  the  muscles  and  the  concspo«d- 
ing  number  and  variety  of  useful  powers  vrhich 
they  supply  to  the  am'mal ;  whidi  is  astonish. 
ingly  great :  3d/y,  To  the  jndidons  (if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  use  that  term  in  speaking  of 
the  Author,  or  of  the  works  of  nature,)  to  the 
wise  and  well-contrived  disposition  of  earh 
muscle  for  its  specific  purpose ;  for  movin|^  the 
joint  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  the  other 
way ;  for  pulling  and  drawing  the  part,  to 
which  ittis  attached,  in  a  determinate  and  par- 
ticular direction ;  which  is  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion, exemplified  in  a  multitude  of  instaaoeb 
To  mention  only  one :  The  tendon  of  the 
trochlear  muscle  of  the  eye,  to  the  end  that 
it  may  draw  in  the  fine  required,  is  passed 
through  a  cartilaginons  ring,  at  which^t  is  re- 
verted, eaactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rope 
in  a  ship  is  carried  over  a  hlxxk  or  round  a 
stay,  in  order  to  make  it  pull  in  the  direction 
which  is  wanted.    All  this,  as  we  have  said, 
is  mechanical;  and  is  as  accessible  to  inspection, 
as  capable  of  being  ascertained,  as  the  mecha- 
nism  of  the  automaton  in  the  Strand.    Sup- 
posing  the  automaton  to  be  put  in  motion  by 
a  magnet  (which  is  probable,)  it  will  supply  ns 
with  a  comparison  very  apt  for  our  present  pur. 
pose.    Of  the  magnetic  effluvium,  we  Imow 
perhaps  as  little  as  we  do  of  the  nervoos  fluid. 
But  magnetic  attraction  being  assumed  (it  sig- 
nifies nothing  from  what  cause  it  proceeds,) 
we  can  trace,  or  there  can  be  pointed  oat  to 
us  with  perfect  clearness  and  certainty,  theme, 
chanism,  via.  the  steel  bars,  the  wheds,  the 
joints,  the  wires,  by  which  the  motion  so  modi 
admired  is  communicated  to  the  fingera  of  the 
image :  and  to  make  any  obscurity,  or  dificnl- 
ty,  or  controversy  in  the  doctrine  of  msgne- 
tism,  an  objection  to  our  knowledge  or  our 
certainty,  concerning  the  contrivance,  or  the 
marks  of  contrivance,  displayed  in  the  antoma- 
ton,  would  be  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  it  is 
tomake  our  ignorance  (v^ich  we  adbumledge) 
of  the  cause  of  nervous  agenor,  or  even  of  the 
substance  and  structure  of  the  nerves  them- 
selves, a  ground  of  question  or  suspicion  as  to 
the  reasoning  which  we  institute  oonoemiog 
the  mechanical  part  of  onr  fnma    That  an 
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•niUMil  n  a  in>cMMii>  it  a  prapMitioD  natlwr 
corracUy  trae  nor  wholly  false.  The  distinc- 
taon  which  we  have  been  dinmming  will  Mrre 
to  ebow  how  far  the  comparison,  whidi  this 
expression  implies,  holds ;  and  wherein  it  fails. 
And  whether  the  distinction  be  thoo^t  of  im- 
portanee  or  not,  it  is  certainly  of  importance 
to  remember,  that  there  is  neither  tnith  nor 
Juatioe  in  endeavouring  to  bring  a  dood  over 
our  understandings,  or  a  distrust  into  our  lea- 
eonings  upon  this  subject,  by  suggesting  that 
we  know  nothing  of  voluntary  motion,  of  ir- 
ritability,  of  the  principle  of  life,  of  senaation, 
of  animal  heat,upon  all  which  the  animal  func* 
tiona  depend ;  for,  our  ignorance  of  these  parts 
of  the  animal  frame  concerns  not  at  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  same 
frame.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  there  is  me- 
chanism in  animals ;  that  this  mechanism  is 
aa  properly  such,  as  it  is  in  machines  made  by 
art ;  that  this  mechanism  is  intelligible  and 
certain :  that  it  is  not  the  less  so,  because  it 
often  begins  or  terminates  with  something 
which  is  not  mechanical  $  that  whenever  it  is 
intelligible  and  certain,  it  demonstrates  intcn. 
tion  and  contrivance,  as  well  in  the  works  of 
nature,  as  in  those  of  art ;  and  that  it  is  the 
beat  demonstration  which  either  can  afford. 

But  whilst  I  contend  for  these  propositions, 
I  do  not  exclude  myself  from  asserting,  that 
there  may  be,  and  that  there  are,  other  cases, 
ilk  which,  although  we  cannot  eadiibit  mecha- 
nism, or  prove  indeed  that  mechanism  is  em' 
pkiyed,  we  want  not  sufficient  evidence  to  con 
dutft  us  to  the  same  condusion. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  the  eAymioo/ 
part  of  our  frame ;  of  which  by  reason  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  chymistry,  we  can  attain 
to  no  distinct  knowledge ;  I  mean,  not  to  a 
knowledge,  either  in  degree  or  kind,  similar 
to  that  which  we  possess  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  our  frame.  It  does  not,  therefore,  afford 
the  same  spedes  of  argument  as  that  which 
mechanism  affords ;  and  yet  it  may  afford  an 
argument  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  The 
ffuUriejiuce^  qt  the  liquor  which  digests  the  food 
in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  is  of  Ais  class.  Of 
all  menstrua,  it  is  the  most  active,  the  most 
universal.  In  the  human  stomach,  for  in- 
stance, consider  what  a  variety  of  strange  sub- 
BUnces,  and  how  widely  different  from  one  an- 
other,  it,  in  a  few  hours,  reduces  to  a  imiform 
pulp,  milk,  or  mudlaga  It  seizes  upon  every 
thing,  it  dissolves  the  texture  of  almost  every 
thing  that  comes  in  iu  way.  The  flesh  of  per- 
haps  all  animals ;  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  the 
greatest  number  of  plants  :  the  roots,  and 
stalks,  and  leaves  of  many,  hard  and  tough  as 
they  are,  yield  to  its  powerful  pervasion.  The 
change  wrought  by  it  is  different  from  any 
chyxnical  solution  which  we  can  produce,  or 
with  which  wo  are  acquainted,  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  many  others,  that,  in  our  chymistry, 
particular  menstrua  act  only  upon  particular 
,  subsuuces.  Consider,  moreover,  that  thisfluid. 


itnmgar  in  its  operatiem  than  a  caustic  alkali 
or  mineral  add,  than  red  predpitate,  or  aqua* 
fortis  itadf,  is  nevertheless  as  mild,  and  bland, 
and  inoffensive  to  the  touch  or  taste,  as  saliva 
or  gunuwater,  which  it  much  resembles.  Con- 
sider, I  say,  these  several  properties  of  the  di- 
gestive organ,  and  of  the  juice  with  which  it 
is  supplied,  or  rather  with  which  it  is  made  to 
supply  itsdf,  and  you  will  confess  it  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  name,  which  it  has  sometimes  recdv- 
ed,  that  of  ^'  the  chymical  wonder  of  animal 
nature." 

Still  we  are  ignorant  of  the  compodtion  of 
this  fluid,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  action ;  by 
which  is  meant,  that  we  are  not  capable,  as  we 
are  in  the  mechanical  part  of  our  frame,  of  col- 
lating it  with  the  operations  of  art.  And  this 
I  call  the  imperfection  of  our  chymistry ;  for, 
should  the  time  ever  arrive,  which  is  not  per- 
haps to  be  despaired  of,  when  we  can  compound 
ingredients,  so  as  to  form  a  sdvent  which  will 
act  in  the  manner  in  which  the  gastric  juice 
acts,  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  ^e  chymical 
principles  upon  which  its  efficacy  depends,  as 
wdi  as  from  what  part,  and  by  what  concoc- 
tion, in  the  human  body,  these  prindples  are 
generated  and  derived. 

In  the  mean  time,  ought  that,  whic^  is  in 
truth  the  defect  of  our  chymistry,  to  hinder  us 
from  acquiescing  in  the  inference,  which  a  pro- 
duction of  nature,  by  its  place,  its  properties, 
its  action,  its  surprising  efficacy,  its  invaluable 
use,  authorises  us  to  draw  in  respect  of  a  crea- 
tive design? 

Another  most  subtile  and  curious  function 
of  animal  bodies  is  teeretkn.  This  function  is 
semi-chymical  and  semi-mechanical ;  exceed- 
ingly important  and  diversified  in  its  effects, 
but  obscure  in  its  process  and  in  its  apparatus. 
The  importance  of  the  secretory  organs  is  but 
too  well  attested  by  the  diseases,  which  an  ex- 
cessive, a  defident,  or  a  vitiated  secretion  is 
almost  sure  of  produdng.  A  angle  secretion 
bdng  wrong,  is  enough  to  make  life  miserable, 
or  sometimes  to  destroy  \Xm  Nor  is  the  variety 
less  than  the  importance.  From  one  and  the 
same  blood  (I  speak  of  the  human  body)  about 
twenty  different  fluids  are  separated ;  in  their 
sendble  properties,  in  taste,  smell,  cdour,  and 
consistency,  the  most  unlike  one  another  that 
is  possible  ;  thick,  thin,  salt,  bitter,  sweet : 
and,  if  from  our  own  we  pass  to  other  spedes 
of  animals,  we  find  amongst  their  secretions 
not  only  the  most  various,  but  the  most  oppo- 
ute  properties ;  the  most  nutritious  aliment, 
the  deadliest  poison ;  the  sweetest  perfumes, 
the  most  f<etid  odours.  Of  these  the  greater 
part,  as  the  gastric  juice,  the  saliva,  the  bile, 
the  slippery  mudhiffe  which  lubricates  the 
joints,  ihe  tears  which  moisten  the  eye,  the 
wax  which  defends  the  ear,  are,  after  they  are 
secreted,  nuide  ui^eof  in  the  animal  economy ; 
are  evidently  subservient,  and  are  actually  con- 
tributing to  the  utilities  of  the  animal  itself. 
Other  Ihuds  seem  to  be  separatiBd  only^to  bo 
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Nrjeoted.  That  diU  alto  ii  iMoenary  (dumslL 
why  it  was  origiiiBUy  neoeMMy,  we  cannot 
tdl,)  is  shown  hy  the  eonaeqaence  of  the  se- 
paration being  long  sospended ;  which  oonse- 
qnence  is  disease  and  death.  Akintosesretian, 
if  not  the  same  thing,  is  assimilation,  by  which 
one  and  the  same  blood  is  oonTcrted  into  bone, 
muscular  flesh,  nerves,  membranes,  tendeiis  ; 
things  as  diffbrent  as  the  wood  and  iron,  can. 
-VBSS  and  cmrdage,  of  which  a  riiip  with  itsfiir- 
niture  is  oomposed.  We  haveno  operation^f 
art  wherewith  exactly  to  compare  all  this,  lor 
no  other  mason  perhaps  than  that  all  cperations 
of  art  are  exceeded  by  it.  No  chymicsl  elec- 
tion, no  chymicsl  analysis  or  resolution  of  a 
substance  into  its  constituent  parts,  no  me- 
chanical lifting  or  division,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  in  perfection  or  variety  oome 
up  to  antmal  secretion.  Nevertheleas,  the  ap- 
paratus  and  process  are  obscure ;  not  to  say 
absolutely  concealed  from  our  inquiries.  In  a 
few,  and  only  a  few  instances,  we  can  dis- 
cern a  little  of  the  constitution  of  a  gland.  In 
the  kidneys  of  large  animals,  we  can  trace  the 
emnlgent  artery  dividing  itself  into  an  infinite 
number  of  branches ;  their  extremities  every 
where  communicating  with  little  round  bodies, 
in  the  substance  of  which  bodies,  the  secret  of 
the  machinery  seems  to  reside,  for  there  the 
change  is  made.  We  can  discern  pipes  laid 
from  Uiese  round  bodies  towards  the  pelvis, 
which  is  a  basin  within  the  solid  of  the  kidney. 
We  can  discern  these  pipes  joining  and  col- 
lecting together  into  larger  pipes :  and,  when 
so  collected,  ending  in  innumerable  pi^MllsB, 
through  which  the  secreted  fluid  is  continually 
oozing  into  its  reeeptade.  This  is  all  we  know 
of  the  mebhanism  of  a  gland,  even  in  the  case 
in  which  it  seems  most  capable  of  being  inves- 
tigated. Yet  to  pronounce  that  we  know  no. 
thing  of  animal  seoretioa,  or  nothing  satisfac- 
torily, and  with  thatconoise  remark  to  dinnisB 
the  article  from  our  argument,  would  be  to  dis- 
pose of  the  BUfe^feet  very  hastily  and  wry  irra- 
tionally.  For  ihe  purpose  which  we  want,  that 
oi  evincing  intention,  we  know  a  great  deal. 
And  what  we  know  is  this.  We  see  the  blood 
carried  by  a  pipe,  conduit,  or  duct  to  the  gland. 
We  see  an  organised  apparatus,  be  its  construe 
lion  or  action  what  it  will,  which  we  caD  that 
gland.  We  see  the  blood,  or  part  of  the  blood, 
after  it  has  passed  through  and  undergone  the 
actionof  thegland,  coming /tiom  it  by  an  emi  ~ 
gent  vein  or  artery,  t.  «.  by  another  pipe  or 
conduit.  And  we  see  also  at  the  same  time  a 
new  and  specific  fluid  issuing  from  the  same 
gfamd  by  its  excretory  4nct,  i  0.  by  a  third  pipe 
or  conduit ;  which  new  fluid  is  in  some  cases 
dischaiged  out  of  the  body,  in  more  cases  r&. 
lained  within  it,  and  there  executhng  some  im- 
portant and  intdligent  office.  Now  supposing, 
or  admitting,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  pro- 
per'intenuf  constitution  of  a  ^and,  or  of  the 
mode  of  its  acting  upon  the  blood ;  then  our 
titaatkm  is  predesly  like  that  of  an  unraecha. 


nkil  kMk«r.flgB»  who  stmsda  by  a 
loom,  a  corn-mill,  a  «»Tj{i«gk»ntM^iti«*^^  ^  ^ 
tfawshing^madiine,  at  work,  the  fabric  and 
macbanism  of  whidi,  as  well  as  all  that  pwsss 
within,  ia  hidden  firemhis  sight  by  theootside 
case;  or,if  seen, would  be  too  cosnplicated&r 
hisuainfonaedt  nninstnicted  uaderBtaadiiig  to 
oampsshsnd.  And  iriiat  is  that  sitnadon? 
Thisspaetator,  ignorant  as  he  ia,  sees  at  one 
end  a  material  enter  the  machine,  as  ni^^foimft 
grain  themill,  raw  cotton  the  earding-inachiae^ 
sheaves  of  unthrashed  com  the  tfarediing-ma- 
cfame;  and,  when  he  casts  his  aye  to  the  other 
end  of  the  i^paratus,  he  sees  the  material  is- 
suing from  it  in  a  new  state ;  and,  what  k 
more,  in  a  state  manifestly  adapted  to  futoie 
uses ;  the  grain  in  meal  fit  for  the  ™vi«g  ef 
bread,  the  wod  in  rovings  ready  for  spinning 
into  threads,  the  sheaf  in  com  dressed  for  the 
mill  Is  it  necessary  that  this  man,  in  crier 
to  be  convinced  that  design,  tliat  intentiea, 
that  contrivance  has  been  employed  about  the 
machine,  should  be  allowed  to  pull  it  to  pieoss; 
should  be  enabled  to  examine  the  parte  separ- 
ately ;  explore  their  action  upon  one  another, 
or  their  operation,  whether  simultaneoos  «r 
successive,  upon  the  material  which  ia  preant- 
ed  to  them?  He  may  long  to  do  this  to  gratify 
his  curiosity ;  he  may  dmire  to  do  it  to  im- 
prove his  theoretic  knowledge ;  or  he  nay 
have  a  more  substantial  resson  Ibr  requesting 
it,  if  he  happen,  instead  of  a  oommon  visitsr, 
to  be  a  mill-wright  by  prefession,  or  a  perBsn 
sometfanas  caUed  in  to  repair  soehJike  ma- 
chines when  ont  ef  order ;  but  fiur  the  purpsss 
of  asciertaining  the  existence  of  coansd  and  d^ 
sign  in  the  formation  of  the  machine,  he  wants 
no  such  intremisadon  or  privity.  What  he  seas, 
is  sufficient.  The  eflect  upon  dw  nmterid, 
the  change  predaood  in  it,  the  atility  of  tint 
change  for  future  applioationa,  abondantly  tes- 
tify,  be  the  concealed  part  of  the  m»^^h^  or 
of  ito  oonstruotion  what  it  will,  the  hand  and 
agency  of  a  contriver. 

If  any  confinnation  were  wanting  to  the 
evidence  which  the  animal  eecretionfl  afford  of 
design,  it  maybe  derived,  as  has  been  already 
fainted,  from  their  variety,  and  from  thcirap- 
propriation  to  their  place  and  uaeu  They  si 
come  from  the  same  blood  ;  they  are  all  drawn 
off  by  glands ;  yet  the  produce  is  very  difir- 
ent,  and  the  dmreace  exactly  adapted  to  die 
work  which  is  to  be  done,  or  the  end  to  be 
answered.  No  account  can  be  given  of  tUs, 
without  resorting  to  appointment.  Wky,  for 
instance,  is  the  saliva,  which  is  diSiund  over 
die  seat  of  taste,  imi^  whilst  ao  mmuf  odb- 
ere  of  the  seeretions^  Ihe  nrine^  the  tenn^  and 
the  sweat,  are  salt  ?  Wliy  does  the  gland  witih. 
in  the  ear  separate  a  yisdd  substance^  i  ~ ' 
defonds  that  paassge;  the  gland  in  tfaei 
angle  ef  the  eye,  a  thin  brine,  whkk  > 
the  ball?  Why  is  Ibe  synovia  of  the  Jointa 
nmdhiginons;  tiie  bile  Mtter,6thnulatiqg,  and 
soapy  ?  Why  does  te  jd|^  "f^tkSk  ftwt  htta 
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•lift  ilamadi,  oqpitiiB  powvn,  which  fliake  that 
bowel  the  gmt  hibomior7,u  it  is  hyits  litia. 
tim  the  zeeipiant,  of  the  mmteriels  of  Inture 
aiitrition  ?  These  ere  ell  &ir  questions  f  and 
no  answer  can  be  given  to  them,  hat  wixat 
calls  in  intelUgenoe  and  tntention. 

My  object  in  the  present  diapter  has  been 
to  teach  three  things:  first,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that,  in  xeasoning  from  theappesr- 
anoesof  nature,  the  imperfeoticQ  of  oar  know, 
ledge  pToportionaUy  affscts  the  oertaiaty  of 
oar  oooolusion ;  for  in  aaany  cases  it  does  not 
aflect  it  at  all  t  secondly,  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  animal  frame  may  lie  dasaed  and 
diatribated,  according  to  the  degree  of  etactnws 
with  which  we  can  compare  them  with  wocks 
of  art:  thirdly,  that  the  meehanieai  parts  of 
<mr  frame,  or  those  iu  which  this  compazisoa 
is  most  complete,  although  constituting,  pro- 
bably, the  coarsest  portions  of  nature's  work- 
manship^ are  the  most  proper  to  be  alliqged  as 
piOQ6  wad  ^eciaens  of  design. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

or  MXCHAXICAX.  ABRAKOeMXKT  Ilf  THE 

HUKAirVRAlIE. 

We  proceed,  dierefore,  to  propose  certain 
eiamples  taken  out  of  this  dass;  making  choice 
ef  audi  as,  amongst  those  whidi  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  iqkpear  to  be  the  most  striking 
and  the  bestimderstood  $  but  obHged,  perhaps, 
to  postpone  both  these  recoomiendations  to  a 
tliird ;  that  of  the  example  being  capable  of 
asplanation  without  pUtes,  or  figufes,or  (ech. 


OF  TBE  BOVKS. 

challenge  any  man.  to  produce  in  the 
joints  and  pivots  of  the  most  complicated  or 
the  most  flesble  madiine  that  was  ever  con- 
trived, a  construction  more  artifidal,  or  more 
evidently  artificial,  than  that  which  ii  seen  in 
the  vertebm  of  the  human  neck, — Two  things 
were  to  be  done.  The  head  was  to  have  the 
power  of  bending  forward  and  backward,  as  in 
the  act  of  nodding,  stooping,  looking  upward 
or  downward  (  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  turn- 
ing itself  round  upon  the  body  to  a  certain  ea- 
teiit,  the  quadrant  we  will  say,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, a  hundred-and-twenty  degrees  of  a  drde. 
For  these  two  purposes,  two  distinct  contri- 
vances are  emplo^:  First,  the  head  rests 
immediatdy  upon  the  uppermost  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  is  united  to  it  by  a  Aiapv-joint ;  up- 
on which  joint  the  head  plays  fredy  forward 
and  backward,  as  £sr  dther  way  as  is  neces- 
sary, or  as  the  ligaments  allow ;  which  was  the 
first  thing  requ]red.--Sut  then  the  rotatory 
notion  is  unprovided  for  t  Therefore,  second 
^«  to  make  the  head  capable  of  thisp  a  farther 
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is  faitroduead;  not  between  the 
head  and  the  uppstmest  bone  of  the  nedk, 
whsra  the  h&ige  is,  but  between  that  bone  and 
the  bone  next  underneath  it.  It  is  a  mechan- 
ism lesembHng  a  temm  imd  morHoB.  This  se- 
cond,  or  uppermost  bone  but  one,  has  what 
anatomists  call  a  process,  vis.  a  projection, 
somewhat  siaular,  in  dze  and  shape,'  to  a  tooth ; 
which  tooth,  entering  a  corresponding  hole  or 
socket  kk  the  bone  above  it,  forms  a  pivot  ixr 
aade,  upon  which  that  upper  bone,  together 
with  the  head  which  it  supports,  turns  freely 
in  a  dfde;  and  as  far  in  the  drde  as  the  at- 
tached mnselss  permit  the  head  to  tuni.  Thus 
are  both  osotiaas  pecfect  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  When  we  nod  the  head,  we 
use  the  hinge-joint,  wlneb  lies  between  the 
head  and  the  fint  bone  of  the  neck.  When 
we  turn  the  heed  roand,  we  use  the  tenon  and 
moHice,  whidi  zuna  between,  the  first  bone  of 
the  neck  and  the  second.  We  see  the  same 
oontrfranto  and  the  same  priodpla  employed 
in  the  frame  or  iaouhttag  of  a  tddkcope.  It 
is  ocoadonally  tequisite,  that  the  ebJBot-end  of 
the  instrument  be  moved  up  and  down,  as  wett 
as  horiaontally,  or  equatoridly.  For  the  ver.. 
tical  motkm,  there  is  a  hinge,  upon  which  the 
telescope  phiys ;  for  the  horisontal  or  equato- 
rial motiont  an  axis  upon  which  the  tdesoope 
and  the  hinge  turn  round  together.  And  this 
is  exactly  the  mechanism  which  is  applied  to 
the  motion  of  the  head  t  nor  will  any  one  here 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  oounsd  and  design, 
except  It  be  by  that  debility  of  mind,  which 
can  trust  to  iu  own  reasonings  in  noUiing. 

We  may  add,  that  it  was,  on  another  ac- 
count also,  expedient,  that  the  motion  of  the 
head  backward  and  forward  should  be  per- 
formed upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra: for,  if  the  first  vertebra  itsdf  had  bent 
forward,  it  would  have  brought  the  spinal 
marrow,  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  course, 
upon  the  point  of  the  tooth* 

IL  Another  mechanical  eontrivanoe,  not 
unlike  the  hwt  in  its  object,  but  different  and 
original  in  its  mean^xs  seen  in  what  anato* 
mists  caU  the  /)f«-aniif  that  is,  in  the  arm 
between  the  dbow  and  the  wrist.  Here,  finr 
the  perfea  use  of  the  limb,  two  motions  are 
wanted ;  a  motion  at  the  dbow  backward  and 
forward,  which  is  called  a  redprocal  motion ; 
and  a  rotatory  motion,  by  which  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  as  occasion  requires,  may  be  turned  up* 
ward.  How  is  this  managed?  Thefore-amt, 
it  U  well  known,  consists  of  two  bones,  lying 
along  side  each  other,  but  toudiing  only  to* 
wards  the  ends.  One,  and  only  one,  of  these 
bones,  is  joined  to  the  cubit,  or  upper  part  of 
of  the  arm  atthedbow;  the  other  alone,  to  the 
hand  at  the  wrist.  The  first,  by  means,  at  the 
dbow,  of  a  hinge-joint  (which  allows  only  of 
motion  in  the  samephme,)  swings  backwaid 
and  forward,  carrying  along  with  it  the  other 
bone,  and  the  whole  fore-arm*  In  the  i 
tim^  as  often  as  thevi  ia  ocoMion^o^ta 
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tfab  e»|uWt«nip]ily  toemtl«n  (ttbthoAf, 
Tke  tame  tpane  wbs  alio  to  Mw  amxher  1110 
not  lau  wuted  than  the  pmsading,  vis.  toaH 
ford  a  fitlennn,  stay,  or  huu  (or,  more  proper* 
ly  speaking,  a  aeries  of  these,)  for  the  inaer. 
tion  of  the  musdes  whidi  are  sprsad  overthe 
tmnkof  thebody;  fai  which  trunk  there  are 
not,  aa  in  tke  Ihnhs,  cyBodrieal  bonee,  to  which 
they  can  be  fastened ;  and  likewiee,  whkh  k 
a  sunilar  nse,  to  fnraish  a  support  for  iheendi 
of  the  ribs  to  rest  upon. 

Bespeidk  of  a  woriman  a  piece  of  meriunkm 
which  shall  comprise  all  these  par|K»ei,  and 
let  him  set  about  to  contrive  it;  let  Um  trf 
his  skill  upon  it ;  let  hifn  ML  the  diiBcnltyof 
aeoomplishing  the  task,  beibn  he  be  toMbov 
the  same  thing  is  effected  in  the  aninstfrsiiiBi 
Nothing  will  enable  him  to  jodjue  10  welt  of 
the  wisdom  which  has  been  emptoyed ;  usthhy 
will  dispose  him  to  think  of  it  so  truly,  fint, 
for  the  fiimneas,  yet  flexibilitT,  of  the  spine; 
it  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  bona  (ii 
the  human  subject,  of  twenty-four)  joined  10 
one  another,  and  compacted  by  broad  bsM 
The  breadth  of  the  bases  upon  which  the  pins 
severally  rest,  and  the  ckseneos  of  the  junc- 
tion, give  to  the  dudn  its  fiimnese  and  stabi- 
lity ;  the  number  of  parts^  and  oonaeqoent  fre- 
quency of  joints,  its  flexibility.  Which  flexi- 
bility, we  may  also  observe,  varies  in  different 
parts  of  thechain ;  is  least  in  the  back, where 
strength,  more  than  fl0xure,is  wanted :  gnat' 
er  in  the  loins,  whidi  it  was  neoanary  ^hanld 
be  more  supple  than  the  back ;  and  gresteMof 
all  in  the  neck,  liar  the  free  motion  of  the  head. 
Then,  secondly,  in  order  to  afford  a  pan^e 
for  the  descent  of  the  meduflaiy  subBCssoe,caA 
of  these  bones  is  bored  thpongh  the  auMk 
in  such  a  nuumer,  as  that  when  put  togetiM, 
the  hole  in  one  bone  falls  into  a  fine,  and  cow 
responds  with  the  holes  in  the  two  booesoon- 
tiguQus  to  it.  By  whidi  means,  the  perfcntad 
pieces,  when  joined,  form  an  entire,  dose,  nn- 
nterrupted  channd;  at  least,  while  the  spine  k 
upright,  and  at  rest.  But  as  a  settled  pos- 
ture is  inconsistent  with  its  uae,  a  great  diffi- 
culty Btill  remained,  which  was  to  present  the 
vertebree  shifting  upon  one  another,  so  as  to 
break  the  line  of  the  canal  as  often  as  the  body 
moves  or  twists :  or  the  joints  gaping  e**^ 
nally,  whenever  the  body  is  bent  forward,  end 
the  spine  thereupon  made  to  take  the  fon> « 
a  bow.  These  dangers,  which  are  medianiai) 
are  mechanically  provided  against  Thettf^ 
tebree,  by  means  of  their  processes  and  pn9^ 
tions,  and  of  the  anicujations  which  •«■•« 
these  form  with  one  another  at  their  estreBB- 
ties,  are  so  locked  in  and  confined,  as  tottP^ 
tain,  in  what  are  called  the  bodies  or  broad  flff- 
faces  of  the  bones, -the  rehtive  position  n^ 
unaltered ;  and  to  throw  the  change  and  dit 
pressure,  produced  by  flexion,  almost  enl*^ 
upon  the  inten'ening  cartilages,  the  spinlr 
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ndm  upwarA  tfiat  oAot  bote  to  wlikh  the 
hand  is  atta^ed,  rolls  upon  the  firsts  by  the 
help  of  a  groove  or  hoUow  neif  each  end  of 
.  one  bone,  to  which  is  fitted  a  oosresposiding 
prominence  in  the  other.  If  both  bones  had 
been  joined  to  the  cubit  or  upper  arm,  at  the 
elbow,  or  both  to  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  the 
thing  could  not  have  beesi  done.  The  first 
was  to  be  at  liberty  at  one  end,  and  the  second 
at  the  other ;  by  whidi  means  the  tw»  aetions 
may  be  perfoimed  together.  Tlie  great  hone 
whidi  carries  the  fbre-ann,  may  be  swinging 
upon  iu  hinge  at  the  dhow  at  the  very  time 
that  the  lesMr  bone,  which  canies  the  hand, 
may  be  turning  nrand  it  in  the  grooves.  The 
management  also  of  these  grooves,  or  rather 
of  the  tuberdes  and  grooves,  is  very  obser^'- 
able.  The  two  bones  are  called  the  radJkfs  and 
the  ulfuu  Above,  s.  «.  towards  the  dhow,  a 
tuberdeof  the  radius  plays  into  a  socket  of  the 
ulna;  whilst  bek»w,  i.  c  towards  the  wrist,  the 
radius  finda  the  lodcetyjand.  the  ulna  the  tu< 
berde.  A  singile  bone  in  the  fore-ann,  with 
a  ball  and  sodtet  joint  at  the  dhow,  wkidi  ad- 
mits of  motion  In  all  directions,  mig^t,  in  some 
degree,  have  answered  the  purpose  of  both 
moving  the  arm  and  turning  the  hanA  But 
how  much  better  it  is  accomplished  by  the  pre- 
sent mechanism,  any  person  may  convince  him- 
self, who  puts  the  ease  and  quickness  with 
which  he  can  shake  his  hand  at  the  wrist  dr. 
cularly  (moving  likewise,  if  he  pleases,  his  arm 
at  the  dbow  at  the  same  time,)  in  competition 
with  the  comparatively  slow  and  laborious  mo- 
tion, with  which  his  arm  can  be  made  to  turn 
ivund  at  the  shoulder,  by  the  aid  of  a  ball  and 
socket  joint. 

III.  The  tpme^  or  badc-bone,  is  a  chain  of 
joints  of  very  wonderful  construction.  Vari- 
ous,  difficult,  and  almost  inconsistent  offices 
were  to  be  executed  by  the  same  instrument. 
It  was  to  be  firm,  yet  flexible,  (now  I  know 
no  chain  made  by  art,  which  is  both  these  $ 
for  by  firmness  I  mean,  not  only  strength,  but 
stability ;)  /rm,  to  support  the'  erect  podtion 
of  the  body ;  JleaHUe^  to  allow  of  the  bending 
of  the  trunk  in  all  degrees  of  curvature.  It 
was  farther  also  (which  is  another,  and  quite 
a  distinct  purpose  from  the  rest)  to  become  a 
pipe  or  conduit  for  the  safe  conveyance  from 
the  brain,  of  the  most  important  fluid  of  the 
animal  frame,  that,  namdy,  upon  which  all 
voluntary  motion  depends,  the  spinal  mar- 
row ;  a  substance  not  only  of  the  first  neoes- 
sitv  to  action,  if  not  to  life,  but  of  a  nature  so 
delicate  and  tender,  so  susceptible  and  so  im- 
patient  of  injury,  as  that  any  unusual  pressure 
upon  it,  or  any  connderable  obstruction  of  its 
course,  is  foUcwred  by  paralysis  or  death.  Now 
the  apine  was  not  only  to  furnish  the  main 
trunk  for  the  passage  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance from  the  brain,  but  to  give  out,  in  the 
course  of  its  progress,  small  pipes  therefrom, 

which,  behig  afterwards  indefinitely  subdivid-  ness  and  yidding  nature  of  whoee  snhstsii* 
•d,  miglit,  under  the  name  of  nerves,  distribute  I  admits  of  all  the  motion  which  is  v0Etmrf  » 
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^0  p«rf«rttied  ttpon  them  without  any 
being  produped  by  a  tepantion  of  tha  parts.  I 
aay,  o£  all  the  motion  which  it  necewary ;  for 
al^ough  we  bend  our  backs  to  every  dagiee 
ahnost  of  ianlinatmn^  the  motion  of  each  ver* 
tebra  is  yery  small :  such  is  the  advantage  we 
receive  from  the  chain  being  composed  of  so 
many  links,  the  spine  of  so  many  bones.  Had 
it  consisted  of  three  or  four  bones  only ;  in 
bending  the  body,  the  spinal  marrow  musthave 
been  bruised  at  every  anglSb  Thereaderneed 
uot  be  told,  that  these  intervening  cartileges 
are  gristles ;  and  he  may  see  them  in  perfec- 
tion in  a  loin  of  veaL  Their  form  also  ftvonrs 
the  same  intention.  They  are  thicker  before 
than  bdiind ;  so  that,  when  we  stoop  forward, 
the  compressihle  substance  of  the  cartilage, 
yielding  in  its  thicker  and  anterior  part  to  die 
Ibroe  vdiieh  squeezes  it,  brings  the  surfaces  of 
the  adjoining  vertebra  nearer  to  the  being  pa- 
rallel with  one  another  than  they  were  before, 
instead  of  increaiing  the  indination  of  their 
planes,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  fissure 
or  opening  between  them.  Thirdly,  for  the 
medullary  cenal  giving  out  in  its  course,  and 
in  a  convenient  order,  a  supply  of  nerves  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  notches  are  made 
in  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  every  vertebra ; 
two  on  each  edge ;  equidistant  on  each  side 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  When  the 
▼ertebre  are  put  together*  these  notches,  ex- 
actly fitting,  form  small  holes,  through  which 
the  nerves,  at  each  articulation,  issue  out  in 
pairs,  in  order  to  send  their  branches  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  with  an  equal  bounty  to 
both  sides  of  the  body.  The  fourth  purpose 
assigned  to  the  same  instrument,  is  the  inser- 
tion of  the  bases  of  the  muscles,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  ends  of  the  ribs;  and  for  this  fourth 
purpose,  especially  the  former  part  of  it,  a  fi- 
gure, specifically  suited  to  the  design,  and  un- 
necessary for  the  other  purposes,  is  given  to 
the  constituent  bones.  AVhiUt  they  are  plain, 
and  round,  and  smooth,  towards  the  front, 
where  any  roughness  or  projection  might  have 
wounded  the  adjacent  viscera,  they  run  out, 
behind,  and  on  each  side,  into  long  processes, 
to  which  processes  the  muscles  necessary  to 
the  motions  of  the  trunk  are  fixed ;  and  fixed 
with  such  art,  that,  whilst  the  vertebm  sup- 
ply a  basis  for  the  muscles,  the  musdes  help 
to  keep  these  bones  in  their  position,  or  by 
their  tendons  to  tie  them  together. 

That  most  important,  however,  and  gene* 
ral  property,  viz.  the  strength  of  the  compi^ 

r^  and  thie  security  against  luxation,  was  to 
still  more  specially  consulted  :  for,  where 
so  many  joints  were  concerned,  and  where,  in 
every  one,  derangement  would  have  been  fa- 
tal, it  became  a  subject  of  studious  precaution. 
For  this  purpose,  the  vertebra  are  articulated, 
that  is,  the  moveable  joints  between  them  are 
formed  by  means  of  those  projections  of  their 
substance,  which  we  have  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  processes :  uud  these  so  lock  in 


with,  and  ovarwnip  mn  another,  as  to  seonr^ 
the  hody  of  the  vertebra,  not  only  from  acci- 
dentally slipping,  but  even  from  being  pushed 
out  of  iu  place  by  any  violence  short  of  that 
which  would  break  the  bone.  I  have  often  re- 
mariced  and  admired  this  structure  in  the  chine 
of  a  hare.  In  this,  as  in  many  instances,  a 
plain  observer  of  the  animal  eomomy  may 
spare  himself  the  disgust  of  being  present  at 
human  disseotiona,  and  yet  learn  enough  for 
his  information  and  satisfootion,  by  even  exa- 
mining the  bones  of  the  animals  whidi  come 
upon  his  taUft  Let  him  take»  for  eocample^ 
into  his  hands,  a  piece  of  the  dean-mdced  bone 
of  a  hare*s  back ;  consisting,  we  wiU  suppose, 
o£  three  vertebras.  He  vr^  find  the  middle 
bone  o£  the  three  so  implicated,  by  means  of 
its  projections  or  processes,  with  the  bone  on 
each  side  of  it,  that  no  pressure  whidi  he  can 
use,  will  force  it  out  of  iu  ]dace  between  diem. 
It  will  give  way  ndther  forward,  nor  badb- 
ward,  nor  on  either  side.  In  whichever  direc- 
tion he  pushes,  he  perceives,  in  the  form,  or 
junction,  or  overlapping  of  die  bones,  an  im- 
pediment opposed  to  his  attempt ;  a  check  and 
guard  against  dislocation.  In  one  part  of  the 
spine,  he  will  find  a  still  farther  fortifying  ex* 
pedient,  in  the  mode  according  to  which  the 
ribs  are  annexed  to  the  spine.  Each  rib  rests 
upon  two  vertebrsB.  That  is  the  thing  to  be 
remarked,  and  any  one  may  remark  it  in  carv- 
ing a  neck  of  mutton.  The  manner  of  it  is 
this :  the  end  of  the  rib  is  divided  by  a  middle 
ridge  into  two  surfaces ;  whidi  surfaces  are 
joined  to  the  bodies  of  two  contiguous  verte* 
brsB,  the  ridge  applying  itself  to  the  interven- 
ing cartilage.  Now  this  is  the  very  contrivance 
which  is  employed  in  the  famous  iron-bridge 
at  my  door  at  Bishop- Wearmouth ;  and  for 
the  same  purpose  of  stability,  viz.  the  dieeka 
of  the  bars,  which  pass  between  the  arches, 
ride  across  the  joints,  by  which  the  pieces  com* 
posing  each  aivh  are  united.  Each  croes-bar 
rests  upon  two  of  these  pieces  at  their  place  of 
junction :  and  by  that  position  resists,  at  least 
in  one  direction,  anv  tendency  in  either  piece 
to  slip  out  of  its  place.  Thus  perfocdy,  by 
one  means  or  the  other,  is  the  danger  of  slip- 
ping laterally,  or  of  being  drawn  aside  out  of 
the  /tne  of  the  back,  provided  against ;  and, 
to  withstand  the  bones  being,  pulled  asunder 
longitudinally,  or  in  the  direction  of  that  line^ 
a  strong  membrane  runs  from  one  end  of  the 
chain  to  the  other,  sufiBdent  to  resist  any  force 
whidi  is  ever  likely  to  act  in  the  direction  of 
the  hack,  or  paralld  to  it,  and  conaequendy  to 
secure  the  whole  combination  in  their  places 
The  general  result  is,  that  not  only  the  mo» 
tions  of  the  human  body  necessary  for  the  or- 
dinary offices  of  life  are  performed  with  safe-  • 
ty,  but  ^  that  it  is  an  aoddent  hardly  ever  heard 
of,  that  even  the  gesticulations  of  a  harlequin 
distort  his  spine. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to' carry  the  consideradon  of 
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this  Mibfeet  farther,  there  ere  three  ▼iewi  un* 
der  which  the  spine  oofiht  to  be  regwded,  and 
in  ail  which,  it  cannot  fail  to  esedte  our  admi- 
ration. These  views  relate  to  its  aniculations, 
its  ligaments  and  its  perforation ;  and  to  the 
oorresponding  advantages  which  the  body  de- 
rives from  it,  for  action,  for  strength,  and  for 
that  which  is  essential  to  every  part,  a  secure 
commttiiication  with  the  bndn. 

The  stntcture  of  the  spine  is  not  in  general 
diffSsmt  in  different  animals.  In  the  serpent 
tribe,  however,  it  is  oonsidembly  varied  i  but 
with  a  etriot  reference  to  the  eonvenienoy  of 
the  animal  For,  whereas  in  quadrupeds  tile 
number  of  vercebns  is  from  thirty  to  fbrty,  in 
the  serpent  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty t  whereas  in  men  and  quadmpeds  the  sur- 
Usees  of  the  bones  are  flat,  and  these  ftat  aur. 
Aioes  laid  one  against  the  ether,  aiid  bound 
tight  by  sinew* ;  in  the  serpent,  the  bones 
pby  one  within  another  like  a  ball  and  toe* 
kec,*  so  that  they  have  a  free  motion  upon 
one  another  in  every  direction  t  that  is  to  say, 
in  men  and  quadrupeds,  firmness  is  more  eon* 
■nhed ;  in  serpents,  {diancy.  Yet  even  pli. 
ancy  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  safety. 
Tlie  back-bone  of  a  serpent,  for  coherence  and 
ftexibility,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of 
•aimal  mechanism  with  which  we  are  ac- 
^nainted.  The  chain  of  a  watch  (I  mean  the 
chain  whidi  passes  between  the  spring-barrel 
md  the  fusee,)  which  aims  at  the  same  pro- 
perties, is  hot  a  bungling  piece  of  workman- 
•Up  in  comparison  with  that  of  which  we 


IV.  The  reciprocal  enlargement  and  con- 
tmetion  of  the  tAett  to  allow  for  the  pky  of 
tiie  lungs,  depends  upon  a  sfaaple  yet  heauti. 
M  mechanical  contrivance,  referable  to  the 
•fracture  of  the  bones  which  enclose  it.  The 
rilM  are  articulated  to  the  back-bone,  or  ra- 
ttier to  its  side  pffojections,  oUigueip:  that  is, 
in  their  natural  position  they  bend  or  slope 
fivm  the  place  of  articulation  downwards.  But 
the  hisia  upon  whidi  they  rest  at  this  end  be- 
ing ^aed,  the  consequence  of  the  obliquity,  or 
the  inrJination  downwards,  is,  that  when  they 
epme  to  move,  whatever  pulls  the  ribs  up- 
wards, necessarily,  at  the  same  time,  draws 
them  oat;  and  that,  whilst  the  ribs  are  brought 
to  a  right  aag^e  with  the  spine  behiBd,  the 
aternum,  or  part  of  the  chest  to  which  they 
•n  attadied  in  front,  is  thrust  forward.  The 
simple  action,  therefore,  of  the  elevating  mua- 
4desdoee  the  business;  whereas,  if  the  ribs  had 
Iwen  artieolated  with  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
Ihw  at  right  anglea,  the  cavity  of  the  thona 
«oiild  never  have  been  farther  enlarged  by  a 
change  of  their  position.  If  each  rib  had  been 
m  ridged  bone,  articulated  at  both  ends  to  fix. 
«d  bases,  the  whde  chest  had  been  immove- 
ttble^  KeiU  has  observed,  that  the  breast-bone, 
in  an  easy  inspiration,  is  thrust  ont  one-tenth 
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of  aninoh:  and  he caknlaMi Hutt  Aii, a4d«l 
to  what  is  gained  to  the  spaoewithin  the  ehent 
by  the  flattening  or  descent  of  the  diaphrai^na, 
leaves  room  for  forty-two  aiMc  inches  of  nir 
to  enter  at  every  drawing4n  of  the  In— th. 
When  there  it  a  neoesaity  for  a  deeper  mod 
more  lahorione  inspiration,  the  enlargeooflnt 
df  the  capacity  of  the  chest  may  be  so  iauona 
•d  by  effort,  as  that  the  lungs  may  be  disteml. 
•d  with  seventy  or  a  hnndred  such  cubic  in- 
dies.* The  thorax,  says  Schelhammer,  f 
a  kind  of  iieDows,  such  as  never  have  I 
nor  probably  will  be,  made  by  any  artliicer* 

V.  The  ptttfUa,  or  kne^an,  is  a  cursonn 
little  iNme ;  iki  its  form  and  oiBoe,  unlike  amy 
other  bone  of  the  body.  It  is  circular ;  tha 
sice  of  a  crewn  pieee;  pretty  thick ;  a  little 
eonvestf  on  be^  aides,  and  covered  with  m 
smooth  eartliageu  It  lies  upon  t)ie  front  oi  the 
knee  e  nnd  the  peweHul  tendons,  ^  which  the 
leg  h  brooght.  forwaHl,  pasM  throtigh  it  (or  m. 
tlMr  it  raidtes  a  part  of  their  contthuaciaii.) 
from  their  origin  iv  the  thigh  to  their  inner* 
tion  in  the  tibia.  It  prtNtoets  both  the  tendon 
and  the  joint  from  any  injury  which  either 
might  suffer,  by  the  rubbing  of  one  againet 
the  other,  or  by  the  pressure  of  unequal  aor- 
foces.  It  also  gives  to  the  tendons  a  varyoon-  t 
siderable  mechanical  advantage,  by  altering: 
the  line  of  their  direction,  and  by  advnneing 
it  further  out  from  the  centre  of  motion  ;  and 
this  upon  the  prindples  of  the  rcsdutlan  of 
force,  upon  which  principles  all  machinery  ia 
founded.  These  are  its  uses.  But  what  is 
most  observable  in  it  is,  that  it  appean  to  he 
supplemental,  as  it  were,  to  the  fhune:  add. 
ed,  as  it  should  almost  seem,  afterward  ;  not 
quite  necessary,  but  very  convenient.  It  is 
separate  from  Uie  other  bones ;  that  ia,  it  is 
not  connected  with  any  other  bones  by  the 
common  mode  of  union.  It  is  soft,  or  hard- 
ly formed,  in  infimcy ;  and  produced  by  an 
ossification,  of  the  inception  or  progress  of 
which  no  account  can  be  given  from  tl^  struc- 
ture or  exercise  of  the  part. 

VI.  The  shouUerMade  ia,  in  some  material 
reqjects,  a  very  singular  bone ;  appearing  to 
be  made  so  expressly  for  its  own  purpose,  and 
so  independently  of  every  other  reason.  In 
such  quadrupeds  as  have  no  eoUar-bonea,  whidt 
an  by  for  the  greater  number,  the  diouldcfw 
blade  has  no  Inmy  communication  with  the 
trunk,  either  by  a  joint,  or  procesa,  or  in  any 
other  way.  It  does  not  grow  to,  or  ont  of, 
any  other  bone  of  the  trunk.  It  does  not  i^ 
ply  to  anv  other  hone  of  the  trunk :  (I  know 
not  whether  this  be  true  of  any  seoood  bone 
in  the  body,  except  perin^ia  the  os  hyeidcs :) 
in  strictness,  it  forms  no  part  of  Ate  dteleten. 
It  is  bedded  in  the  flesh;  attached  only  to  the 
musdes.  It  is  no  other  tlum  a  foundntion 
bone  for  the  arm,  kdd  in,  separata,  as  it  were^ 
and  distinct,  from  the  genermossiiloBtilm.  The 
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jtmer  limbs  oomwet  themMKTM  at  the  kip  wHh 
lionM  whidi  form  part  of  the  ikeleton  i  but 
this  connexion,!!!  the  upper  limbs,  being'  want- 
ing, a  basis,  whereupon  the  arm  might  be  ar- 
tieulated,  was  to  be  supplied  by  a  detatcbed 
iMsification  fSor  the  purpose. 

OP  THE  J0IKT8. 


1.  The  abore  are  a  few  examples  of  bones 
made  remaricable  by  their  oonfignxation :  but 
to  almost  all  the  bones  belong  jelni§  ;  and  in 
those,  stiO  more  clearly  than  in  the  form  or 
ahape  of  the  bones  themselTes,  are-seen  both 
conliifaiwe  and  contriving  wisdom.     Every 
joint  is  a  curiosity,  and  is  aluo  strictly  metduu 
irioal.    There  is  the  hinge-joint  and  the  mor. 
tioe  and  tenon-joint ;  eadi  as  mamfestly  such, 
and  as  aceorately  defined,  as  any  which  can  be 
produced  oat  ii!  a  cal)inet4naker*s  shop ;  and 
one  or  the  ether  prevails,  as  either  is  adapted 
to  the  motion  whfeh  is  wanted :  g,  ff»  ti  mor* 
tioe  and  tenon,  or  bail  aftd  socket-jornt^  Is  not 
wsquired  at  the  knee,  the  leg^  staadhig  in  nM 
only  of  a  motion  backward  andfbrwerd  in  the 
«me  phme,  for  whodi  a  hfinge*joint  is  8iifi< 
efent ;  a  morlioe  and  tenon,' 6r  ball  and  stMs- 
kat-jofait,  is  wanted  at  the  Mp,  that  not  ohiy 
the  progreiBrfye  step  may  be  ptoWded  forvbut 
the  interval  between  the  limbs  may  be  enlarg. 
ad  or  contracted  at  pleasure.    Now  observe 
what  woald  have  beeii  the4ncoDvemeney,  i  e. 
both  the  snperihiity  and  the  -defoct  of  articu- 
lation, if  the  ease^  hiul  been  inverted ;  if  the 
ball  and  socket-joint  had  been  at  the  knee,  and 
the  hinge-joint  at  the  hip.    The  thighs  must 
have  been  kept  constantly  together,  and  the 
legs  had  been  loose*  and  striding.    There 
woald  have  been  no  use,  that  we  know  bf,  in 
being  able  to  tani  the  calves  of  the  legs  be- 
fore; and  there  wooid  have  been-  great  con< 
finement  by  lestraining  ^e  motion  of  the 
thi^  to  one  plane.  The  disadvantage  would 
not  have  been  less,  if  thcf  j^ts  at  the  hip  and 
the  knee  had  been  both  of  the  same  sort;  both 
baDs  and  sockets,  or  both  hinges:  yet  why, 
independently  of  utility,  and  of  a  Creator  who 
consulted  that  utility,  should  the  same  bone 
(the  thig^  bone)  be  rounded  at  one  end,  and 
channelled  at  the  other  :- 

The  Mngg-joM  is  not  formed  by  'a  holt  pas- 
-afaig  throttj^  the  two  parts  of  the  hinge,  and 
thns  keeping  them  in  their  phees ;  but  by  a 
«lifl!tsppnt  expedient.  A  strong,  tough,  pardi- 
Insnt-Iilce  membrane,  rising  frcAa  the  leceir- 
ing  bones,  and  inserted  sdl  round  the  reived 
bones  a  Httle  below  their  heads,  encloses  ihe 
Joint  on  every  side.  This  membrane  tics,  con- 
fines,  and  hdds  the  ends,  of  the  bones  toge- 
ther ;  keeping  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
joint,  t.  e.  the  relative  convexities  and  conca- 
vities, in  dose  appNcation  to  each' other. 

For  the  fatf  an</  MeXr«f.^'nl,beside  the  mem- 
brane  already  describe,  there  is  ia  sone  im- 
portant joints,  as  an  additional  mcari^y  a 


short,  strong,  yet  flexible  ligament,  inserted 
by  one  end  intojthe  head  of  the  bsJl,  by  the 
other  into  the  bottmki  of  the  cop ;  which  liga- 
ment keeps  the  two  parts  of  the  joint  so  firm- 
ly in  their  place,  that  none  of  the  motions 
which  the  limb  naturally  perfonns,  none  of  the 
jeiks  and  twists  to  whidi  it  is  ordfnarily  lia- 
ble, nothing  less  indeed  than  the  utmost  and 
the  most  unnatural  violence,  can  pull  them 
asunder.  It  is  hardly  imaginable,  how  great 
a  force  is  necessary,  even  to  stretch,  still  more 
to  break,  this  ligament ;  yet  so  flexible  is  it,  as 
to  oppose  no  impediment  to  the  suppleness  of 
the  joint.  By  iu  situation  also,  it  is  inacoea- 
sible  to  injury  from  sharp  edges.  As  it  can- 
not be  mpttued  (such  is  its  strength ;)  so  it 
cannot  be  cut,  except  by  an  accident  which- 
would  sever  the  limb.  If  I  had  been  permit- 
ted to  frame  a  proof  of  contrivance,  such 


might  satisfv  the  most  distrustful  in^fuirer,  I 
know  not  whether  I  could  have  chosen  an  ex- 
ample of  medianism  more  unequivocal,  or 
iliore  free  from  objection,  than  this  ligament. 
Nothing  can  be  more  medianical ;  nothing, 
however  subservient  to  the  safety,  less  capa* 
ble  of  being  generated  by  the  action  of  the 
joint  I  would  particularly  solicit  Ihe  reader's 
attention  to  this  proviidon,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  head  of  the  thigh-ione ;  to  its  strength,  its 
structure,  and  its  use.  It  is  an  instance  upon 
which  I  lay  my  hand.  One  single  fact,  weigh, 
ed  by  a  mind  in  earnest,  leaves  oftentimes  the 
deepest  impression.  For  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing diflerent  understandings  and  differ- 
ent appprehensions, — for  the  purpose  of  sen- 
timent, for  the  purpose  of  exdting  admiration 
of  the  Creator's  works,  we  divers^  our  views, 
we  multiply  our  examples ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strict  argument,  one  dear  instance  is 
sufficient ;  and  not  only  sufBdent,  but  capa- 
ble peribaps  of  generating  a  firmer  assurance 
than  what  can  arise  from  a  divided  attention. 
The  gingfffmia^  or  hinge-joint,  does  not,  it 
is  manifiBst,  admit  of  a  ligament  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  of  the  ball  and  sodceujoint,  but 
it  is  always  fortified  by  the  spedes  of  ligament 
of  whidi  it  does  admit.  The  strong,  fbm,  in- 
vesting membrane,  above  described,  accompa- 
nies it  in  every  part :  and  in  particuhr  joints, 
this  membrane,  which  is  properly  a  figament, 
is  considerably  stronger  on  the  sides  than  ei- 
ther before  or  bcddnd,  in  order  that  the  con- 
vexities may  play  true  in  their  concavities, 
and  not  be  subject  to  dip  sidewavs,  which  Is 
th^  difef  danger ;  for  tbe  muscular  tendons 
generally  restrain  the  parts  from  going  far- 
Uier  than  they  ought  to  go  in  the  plane  of 
their  motion.  In  the  ibies,  which  is  a  joint 
of  this  form,  and  of  great  importance,  diere 
are  superadded  to  tlie  common  provisions  for 
the  stability  of  the  joint,  two  strong  ligaments 
which  cross  each  other ;  and  cross  each  other 
in  sudi  a  manner,  as  to  secure  the  joint  from 
bdng  displaced  in  any  assignable  direction. 
**  I  thixJs"  says  Chesdden,  ''  that  the  knee 
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ouinot  be  ompleUsIy  dhlonted  without  break- 
ing the  crow  ligameuU.***  We  can  hardly  help 
oumparing  thii  with  the  binding  up  of  a  frac* 


ture,  where  the  fillet  i»  almoet  always  strap*  one  that  is  dislocated ;  and  this,  notwithstsud^ 


ped  across,  for  the  sake  of  giving  firmness  and 
strength  to  the  bandagv. 

Another  no  less  important  joint,  and  that 
«]so  of  the  ginglymus  sort,  is  the  trnkk  ;  yet 
though  important  (in  order,  perhaps,  to  pre- 
serve the  symmetry  and  lightness  of  the  limb,) 
4maiL,  and,  ou  that  account,  more  liable  to  in- 
jur)*. Now  this  joint  is  strengthened,  i.  «.  is 
defended  from  dislocation,  by  two  remarkable 
praoesses  or  prolongations  of  the  bones  of  the 
leg,  which  processes,  form  the  protuberances 
tluit  we  call  the  inner  and  outer  ankle.  It  is 
part  of  each  bone  going  down  lower  than  the 
other  part,  and  thereby  overUpping  the  joint: 
so  that,  if  the  joint  he  in  danger  of  slipping 
outward,  it  is  curlied  by  the  inner  projection, 
i,  e.  that  of  tho  tibia ;  if  inward,  by  the  out- 
er projection,  t.  «.  that  of  the  fibula.  Be- 
tween both,  it  is  locked  in  its  position.  I  know 
no  account  that  can  be  given  of  this  stnictuze, 
except  itt  utility.  Why  should  the  tibia  ter- 
minate, mt  iu  lower  extremity,  with  a  double 
end,  and  the  fibula  the  lame, — but  to  barricade 
the  joint  on  both  sides  by  a  continuation  of 
part  of  the  thickrat  of  the  bone  over  it  ?  The 
joint  at  the  thmdder^  compared  with  the  joint 
at  the  Aip,  though  both  ball  and  socket  joints, 
discovers  a  difference  in  their  form  and  pro- 
portions, well  suited  to  the  different  offices 
which  the  limbs  have  to  execute.  T)ie  cup  or 
socket  at  ihe  shoulder  is  much  shallower  and 
fi&tter  than  it  is  at  the  hip,  and  is  also  in  part 
formed  of  cartilage  set  round  the  rim  of  the 
cup.  The  socket,  into  which  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  inserted,  is  deeper,  and  made  of 
nu>re  lolid  matenala.  This  agrees  with  the 
duties  assigned  to  each  part.  The  arm  is  an 
instrument  of  motion,  principally,  if  not  solely. 
Accordin^y  the  shallowness  of  the  socket  at 
the  shoulder,  and  the  yieldingness  of  the  car- 
tilaginous substance  with  which  its  edge  is  set 
round,  and  which  m  fact  composes  a  consider- 
able part  of  iu  concavity,  are  excellently  ad- 
apted  for  the  allowance  of  a  free  motion  and 
a  wide  range;  both  which  the  aim  wants. 
Whereas,  t&  lower  limb,  farming  a  part  of  the 
column  of  the  body ;  having  to  support  the 
body,  as  well  as  to  be  the  means  of  itslocomo- 
tion ;  firmness  was  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as 
action.  With  a  capacity  for  motion,  in  all 
directions  indeed,  as  at  the  shoulder,  but  not 
in  any  direction  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
arm,  was  to  be  united  stability,  or  resistance 
to  dislocation.  Henoe  the  deeper  excavation 
of  the  socket ;  and  the  presence  of  a  less  pro- 
portion of  cartilage  upon  the  edge. 

The  suppleness  and  pliability  of  the  joints, 
we  every  moment  experience ;  and  the  ./irm- 
neu9  of  animal  articulation,  the  property  we 
have  hitlierto  been  considering  may  be  ju<i^- 
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ed  of  from  this  riaglBobsenpaiiflB,ilttt,at«f 
given  moment  of  tine,  there  are  miUioBi  k 
animal  joints  in  complete  repair  and  ois,  te 


ing  the  contortions-  and  wrenches  to  wUdi 
the  limbs  of  animals  aro  oontinuaUy  wbiieet. 

II.  The  iointe,  or  rather  the  ends  of  the 
bones  which  form  them,  display  alio,  in  tbw 
configurataon,  another  use.  The  nerves,  blood- 
vessds,  and  tendons,  which  are  necenary  to 
the  life,  <»r  for  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  aniit, 
it  is  evident,  in  their  way  from  the  trunk  «f 
the  body  to  tlie  place  of  their  destination,  tn« 
vel  over  the  moveable  joints ;  and  it  ii  doImi 
evident,  that,  in  this  part  of  their  eoane»thef 
will  have,  from  sodden  motions,  and  fhn 
abrupt  changes  of  ourvatuie,  to  eocoonter  the 
danger  of  compression,  attrition,  or  boerstiuB. 
Togiiard  fibres  so  tender  igainst  coasequcBM 
so  injurious,  their  path  is  in  those  psits  pi^ 
tected  with  peculiar  care  i  and  that  by  a  prori- 
sion  in  the  figure  of  the  boiMBthemsshrei.  Us 
nerves  which  supply  the  fon^mm^  mftaJtf 
the  inferior  cubical  nerves,  are  at  the  dbov  ' 
conduoted,  by  a  kind  of  covered  way,  betvees 
the  condyle,  or  rather  under  the  inner  ests* 
berances  of  the  bone^  which  compoees  the  v^ 
per  part  the  arm.*  At  theAlM•,theestmi- 
ty  of  the  thigh-bone  is  divided  by  a  mm9 
diff  into  two  heads  or  protubaraneei :  ud 
these  headson  the  back  part  stand  out  bsfosA 
the  cylinder  of  the  bone.  Through  thehol- 
low,  which  lies  between  the  hind  parts  of  thetf 
two  heads,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  bsn,  be* 
tween  the  ham<«trings,  and  within  the  oooaie 
recess  of  the  bone  formed  by  the  extubersacei 
on  each  side ;  in  a  word,  along  a  defile,  between 
rocks,  pass  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  wfaiiA 
gototheleg.t  Who  led  these  vesieb  by  s 
road  so  defended  and  secured  ?  In  the  jomt 
at  the  thouUerj  in  the  edge  of  the  cup  whkh 
receives  the  head  of  theb<nie,  is  a  fioteft,wbick 
is  joined  or  covered  at  the  top  with  a  ligsneot 
Through  this  hole,  thus  guarded,  the  blood- 
vessels steal  to  their  destination  in  the  um^ 
instead  of  mounting  over  the  edge  of  theeoe^ 
cavity.^ 

Ill  In  all  joints,  the  ends  of  the  bosM, 
which  work  against  each  other,  are  tipped  with 
fffitiU,  In  the  baU  and  socket  joint,  the  09 
is  Hned,  and  the  ball  capped  with  it.  The 
smooth  surface,  the  dastio  and  nnfrisMs  sa- 
ture  of  cartilage,  render  it,  of  all  subetsm 
the  most  proper  for  the  place  and  poxpoea  I 
should,  therefora,have  pointed  this  ontsoKOO^ 
theforemoet  of  the  proviakmi  which  have  ben 
made  in  the  joints  lor  the  facOitating  of  tbcir 
action,  had  it  not  been  aUedged,  that  csrtihg* 
in  truth  is  only  nascent  or  imperfect  booei 
and  that  the  bone  in  these  pbces  is  kept  wn 
and  imperfect,  in  oonsequence  of  a  more  con* 
plete  sud  rigid  ossification  being  P'***'^ 
from  taking  place  by  the  continual  motion  sad 
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VBbbin^ortlieiafffiMM;  wiiieA  Mnf^  to,  wlist 
we  represent  as  a  deeiffned  edvantege,  le  en 
unavoidable  effect.  I  am  fiir  from  Mng  con- 
▼inoed  that  this  ia  a  true  aoooimt  of  the  feet; 
or  that,  if  it  were  to,  itaivwcrt  the  argument. 
To  met  the  iurmoonting  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones  with  gris^  looks  more  like  a  plating 
with  a  different  metal,  than  like  the  same  me- 
tal kept  in  a  different  state  b^  the  action  to 
which  it  is  ezpoeed*  At  all  erents,  we  hame 
tt  grsat  particular  benefit,  though  arising  from 
m  general  oonstittttion :  but  this  last  not  being 
quite  what  my  argument  rsqulres,]est  I  should 
■eem  bj  applying  the  iostanee  to  overrate  its 
Talue,  I  have  thought  it  fair  to  state  theques- 
tion  which  attends  it. 

IV.  In  some  joints,  very  particularly  in  the 
knees,  there  are  loose  cartilages  or  gristles  be* 
tween  the  bones,  and  within  the  joint,  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  instead  of  working  up- 
one  another,  work  upon  the  intermediate  car- 
tilages. CheseUen  has  observed,*  that  the 
oontrivaaoe  of  a  loose  ring  is  practised  by  me- 
chanics, where  the  irictioa  of  the  joints  of  their 
machines  is  great ;  as  between  the  parts  of 
crook-hinges  df  large  gates,  or  under  the  head 
of  the  male  screw  of  large  vices.  The  carti- 
lages of  which  we  spealc,  have  verj^much  of 
the  form  of  these  rings.  The  comparison, 
moreover,  shows  the  reason  why  we  find  them 
in  the  knees  rather  tiian  in  other  joints.  It 
is  an  expedient,  we  have  seen,  which  a  me- 
chanic resorts  to,  only  when  some  strong  and 
heavy  work  is  to  be  done.  So  here  the  thigh, 
bone  has  to  achieve  its  motion  at  the  knee, 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  pressing 
upon  it,  and  often,  as  in  rising  from  our  seat, 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to  lift.  It 
should  seem  also,  from  Cheselden's  account, 
that  the  slippinp:  and  sliding  of  the  loose  car- 
tilages, though  it  be  probably  a  smai!  and  ob- 
scure change,  humoured  the  motion  at  the  end 
of  the  thigh  bone,  under  the  particular  confi 
gufmtion  which  was  necessary  to  be  given  to 
it  for  the  commodious  action  of  the  tendons ; 
(and  wliich  configuration  requires,  what  he 
calls,  a  variable  socket,  that  is,  a  concavity, 
the  lines  of  which  assume  a  different  curva- 
ture ih  different  inclinations  of  the  bones.) 

V.  We  have  now  done  with  the  configiunu 
tion :  Iwt  there  is  also  in  the  joints,  and  that 
oooutton  to  tiiem  all,  another  exquisite  provi- 
■ioii,  mantfestiy  adapted  to  their  use,  and  con. 
oeming  which  there  can,  I  think,  he  no  dis- 
jNito,  namdy,  the  regular  supply  of  a  mucUage, 
more  emollient  and  slippery  than  oil  itsdf, 
which  is  ootistantiy  softening  and  Inbricating 
the  parts  that  rub  upon  each  other,  and  there- 
by diminishing  the  effect  of  attrition  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  For  the  conttmial  se- 
cration  of  this  important  liniment,  and  for  the 
foeding  of  the  cavities  of  the  joint  with  it, 
glaiids  are  fixed  near  each  joint « the  excretory 
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duets  of  whidi  glands,  dripping  with  their  bal- 
samic contents,  hang  loose  like  fringes  within 
the  cavity  of  the  joints.  A  kte  improvement 
in  what  are  odled  friction-iwheels,  which  con- 
sist of  a  mechanism  so  ordered,  as  to  be  regu- 
larly dropping  oil  into  a  box,  which  encloses 
the  axis,  the  nave,  and  certain  balls  upon  which 
the  nave  revdves,  may  be  said,  in  some  sort, 
to  represent  the  contrivance  in  the  anunal 
joint,  with  this  superiority,  however,  on  the 
pert  of  the  joint,  vi&  that  here,  the  <nl  is  not 
only  dropped,  but  wtadg. 

In  considering  the  joints,  tiiere  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  whidi  ou|^t  to  move  our  gratitude 
more  than  the  reflection,  how  wtt  wny  tMor. 
A  limb  shall  swing  upon  its  hinge,  or  play  in 
its  socket,  many  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  for 

Sr  years  together,  without  diminution  of  its 
ty :  wlii<£  is  a  long  time  for  any  thing  to 
hut ;  for  any  thing  so  much  woriced  and  ex- 
ercised as  the  joints  are.  This  durability,  I 
should  attribute,  in  part,  to  the  provision  which 
is  madefor  preventing  of  wear  and  tear;  first, 
by  the  polish  of  the  cartilaginous  sur&ces;  se- 
condly, by  the  healing  lubrication  of  the  mu- 
cilage ;  and,  in  part,  to  that  astonishing  pro- 
perty of  anunal  constitutions,  assimilation,  by 
which,  in  every  portion  of  the  body,  let  it  con- 
sist of  what  it  will,  substance  is  restored,  and 
waste  repaired. 

Moveable  joints,  I  think,  compose  the  cu- 
riosity of  bones ;  but  their  union,  even  where 
no  motion  is  intended  or  wanted,  carries  marks 
ofraechanism  and  of  mechanical  wisdom.  The 
teeth,  especially  the  front  teeth,  are  one  bone 
fixed  in  another,  like  a  peg  driven  into  a  board. 
The  sutures  of  the  skull  are  like  the  edges  of 
two  saws  clapped  together,  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  teeth  of  one  enter  the  interval  of 
the  other.  We  have  sometimes  one  bone  lap- 
ping over  another,  and  planed  down  at  the 
ed^ ;  sometimes  also  f^e  thin  lamella  of  one 
bone  received  into  a  narrow  furrow  of  another. 
In  all  which  varieties,  we  seem  to  discover  the 
same  design,  viz.  fimmess  of  juncture,  with- 
out clumsiness  in  the  seanew 


CHAPTER  IX. 

or   THE   KUSCLEi. 

MV9CI.E8,  with  their  tendons,  are  the  in^ 
struments  by  which  animal  motion  is  perform- 
ed. It  wiU  be  our  business  to  point  out  in- 
stances in  which,  and  properties  with  respect 
to  which,  the  disposition  of  these  muscles  is  as 
strictly  mechaniod,  as  that  of  the  wires  and 
strings  of  a  pnppet. 

I.  We  may  observe,  what  I  believe  is  uni- 
versa],  an  exact  relation  between  the  joint  and 
the  muscles  which  move  it.  Whatever  motion 
the  joint,  by  its  mechanical  construction,  is  ca- 
pable of  performing:  tiiat  root' 
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Duidei,  by  their  podtlou,  an  oaiiable  oC  pro. 
duciug.  For  example ;  if  then  be,  as  at  the 
knee  and  elbow,  a  hinee-joint,  capable  of  mo- 
tion only  in  the  same  plane,  the  Jeadexs,  ap  they 
are  called,  i.  e,  the  muscular  tendoas,  are  plac- 
ed in  directions  parallel  to  th«  bone,  to  as,  by 
the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  mufclea  Ce 
which  they  belong,  to  produce  that  motion  and 
no  other.  If  those  jointt  .were  capable  of  a 
freer  motion,  there  are  no  muidee  feo- produce 
it.  Mliereas  at  the  shoulder  and  the  hip, 
where  the  ball  and  socket  joiat  aUowa  by  ita 
construction  of  a  rotatory  or  sweeping  motion, 
tendons  are  placed  in^ucb  a  position,  and  puU 
in  such  a  direction,  as  to  produce  the  motion 
of  which  the  joint  admits.  For  instanee,  the 
sartorius  or  tailor*s  musde,  rising  from  the 
spine,  running  diagonally  across  the  thigh, 
taking  hold  of  the  inside  of  the  main  bone  ai 
the  1^,  a  little  bdow  the  knee,  enaitles  uv,  by 
Its  contraction,  to  throw  one  leg  and  thigh  over 
the  otiier ;  giving  effect,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  ball  and  socket  joint  at  the  hip,  and .  ihe 
hiuge-joint  at  the  knee.  There  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  specific  mechanism  in  thebonen,  for  the 
rotatory  motions  of  the  head  and  hands »  there 
IS,  also,  in  the  oblique  direction  of  themusdee 
belonging  to  them,  a- specific  provision  for  the 
putting  of  this  mechanism  of  the  bones  into  ac- 
tion. And  mark  the  consent  of  uHes,  the  ob* 
lique  muscles  would  have  been  inefficient  with- 
out that  particular  articulation :  that  particu- 
lar articiUation  would  have  been  lost,  without 
the  oblique  muscles.  It  may  be  proper  how. 
ever  to  observe  with  respect  to  the  head^  al- 
though I  think  it  does  not  vary  the  case,  that 
its  oldique  motions  aud  inclinations  are  often 
motioiu  in  a  diagoiud,  produced  by  the  joint 
action  of  muscles  lying  in  straight  directions. 
But  whether  the  pull  be  single  or  combined, 
the  articuUtion  is  always  such,  as  to  be  capable 
of  obeying  the  actiou  of  the  muscles.  The  ob- 
lique muscles  attached,  to  the  head,  are  likewise 
so  disposed,  as  to  be  capable  of  steadying  the 
globe,  as  well  as  of  moving  it.  The  head  of  a 
uew-born  infant  is  often  obliged  to  be  filleted 
up.  After  death  the  bead  drops  and  rolls  in 
every  direction.  So  that  it  is  by  the  equilibre 
of  the  musdes,  by  the  aid  of  a  considerable  and 
equipollent  muscular  force  iu  constant  exertion, 
that  the  head  maintains  its  erect  posture.  The 
muscles  here  supply  what  would  otlierwise  be 
a  great  defect  in  Uie  articulation  :  for  the  joint 
in  the  neck,  although  admiratdy  adapted  to  the 
motion  of  the  head,  \&  insufficient  for  its  sup- 
port. It  is  not  only  by  the  means  of  a  most 
curious  structure  of  the  bones  that  a  roan  turns 
his  head,  but  by  virtue  of  an  adjusted  muscu< 
lar  power,  that  he  even  holds  it  up. 

As  another  example  of  what  we  are  illustrat- 
ing, viz.  conformity  of  use  between  the  bones 
and  the  musdes,  it  has  been  observed  of  the 
different  vertebris,  that  their  processes  are  ex^ 
actly  proportioivBd  to  the  quantity  of  motion 


wfaioh  the  otlMr  bernt  attDfir  cT,  and  wlddi  tilt 
respective  musolee  axe  capable  of  produdng 

n.  A  miisde  acta  only  by  oontnction.  Its 
fbfce  is  eaerted  in  no  other  way.  VFhen  the 
on  ceases,  it  nines  itself  that  is,  it  re- 
turns by  relaxation: to  its  former  state;  but 
without  cneisy*  Thu  ie  the  natun  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre:  and  being  aoi,  it  iaevjdostdiat  the 
nciprocal  eneryrtfc  ttotion  of  the  liasba,  by 
which  we  mean,  motion  wiO^  fo/nt  m  oppoeite 
dinotions,  can  only  be  pimhiced  by  the  inctni- 
mentaUty  of  opponte  or  antagonist  musdes ; 
of  flexors  and  extenaon  answering  to  eadi  o- 
ther*  For  instance,  the  biceps  and  t>raehi«is 
inlfrntit  musdes,  placed  ia  the  front  part  of 
the  upper  arm,  by  their  cOntnction,  bend  the 
dbew ;  and  whk  sndi  degne  of  force,  as  tbe 
caee  requires,  or  the  stnngth  admits  of.  The 
rdaxation  of  these  muedes,  after  the  eflbrt, 
would  merdy  let  ihefiDre-ann  drop  down.  For 
the  bmek  Binln^  therefore,  and  that  tlie  arm 
nuy  not  onlybend  nt  the  elbow,  but  also  ex- 
tend  and  stnughtea  itself  with  force,  other 
musdea,  the  iongua  and  bnvis  bradiiaeus  er- 
^emoe  and  the  nxkcaomm,  placed  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  anns,  by  their  contractile  twitch 
fecdi  back  the  foretann  into  a  straight  line 
with  the  cubit,  with  no  less  force  t^n  that 
with  whicn  it  war  bent  out  of  it.  The  same 
thing  obtains  in  all  the  limbs,  and  in  every 
moveable  part  of  the  body.  A  finger  is  not 
bent  and  straightened,  without  the  eoniraeHom 
of  two  musdes  taking  place.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  the  animal  functions  require 
that  particular  disposition  of  the  musdes  whidi 
we  describe  by  the  name  of  antagonist  muscles. 
And  they  an  accordingly  so  diqieeed.  Every 
musde  is  provided  with  an  advenary.  They 
act,  like  two  sawyers  in  a  pit,  by  an  opposite 
puU :  and  nothing  surdy  csn  mon  strongly 
indicate  design  and  attention  to  an  end,  t^n 
their  being  thua  stationed,  than  this  coUoostion. 
The  natun  of  the  muscular  fibn  being  what 
it  is,  the  purposes  of  the  animal  could  he  an- 
swered by  no  other.  And  not  only  the  csptf. 
dty  for  motion,  but  the  aspect  and  symmetry 
of  the  body  is  preserved  by  tbe  musdes  being 
marftluJled  according  to  Uiis  order,  e.  g.  the 
mouth -is  holden  in  the  middle  of  the  fsce,  and 
its  angles  kept  in  a  state  of  exact  correspond- 
ency, by  two  musdes  drawing  against,  and  ba- 
lancing each  other.  In  a  hemiplegia,  when 
the  muscle  on  one  side  is  weakeii^,  the  mas- 
de  on  the  other  side  draw»  the  mouth  awry. 

III.  Another  property  of  the  musdes,  wfaJcb 
could  only  be  the  result  of  care,  is,  their  bdng 
almost  universally  so  disposed,  as  not  to  ob- 
struct or  interfen  with  one  another's  action. 
I  know  but  one  instance  in  whidi  tliie  impe- 
diment is  percdved.  We  cannot  easily  s^ral- 
low  whilst  we  gape.  This,  I  understand,  is 
owing  to  the  musdes  employed  in  the  act  of 
deglutition  being  so  implicated  with  the  mus- 
des  of  the  lower  jaw^  that  whilst  these  last  an 
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•oiUfMlad^  tha  Conner  eaanot  act  with  free- 
dom. The  ohstniGtion  u  in  this  instance,  At- 
tended with  little  inconveniency  ;  but  it  shews 
what  the  effect  is  where  it  does  exist ;  and 
what  loss  of  faculty  there  would  be  if  it  Avere 
more  frequent.  Now,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  number  of  muscles,  not  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  in  the  human  body, 
known  and  named,*  how  contiguous  they  lie 
to  each  other,  m  layers,  as  it  were,  over  one  an- 
other,  crossing  oi^e  another,  sometimes  imbed- 
ded in  one  another,  sometimes  perforating  one 
another:  an  arrangement,  which  leaves  to  each 
its  liberty,  and  its  full  play,  must  necessarily 
require  meditation  and  coimseL 

IV.  The  following  is  oftentimes  the  case 
with  the  muscles.  Their  action  is  wanted, 
where  their  situation  would  be  inconvenient. 
In  which  case,  the  body  of  the  muscle  is  plac-, 
ed  in  some  commodioui  position  at  a  distance, 
and  made  to  communicate  with  the  point  of 
action  by  slender  strings,  or  wires.  If  the  mus- 
cles which  move  the  fmgers,  had  been  placed 
in  the  palm  or  back  of  tlie  hand,  they  would 
have  swelled  that  part  to  an  awkward  and 
dimfisy  thickness-  The  beauty,  the  proportions 
of  the  part,  would  have  been  destroyed.  They 
are  therefore  disposed  in  the  arm,  and  even  up 
to  th«  elbow;  and  act  by  long  tendons, strapped 
down  at  the  wrist,  and  passing  under  the  li- 
gaments to  the  fingers,  and  to  the  joints  of 
the  fingers,  which  they  are  severally  to  move. 
In  like  manner,  the  muscles  which  move  the 
toes,  and  many  of  the  joints  of  the  foot,  how 
gracefully  are  they  disposed  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  instead  of  forming  an  unwieldy  tumefac- 
tion in  the  foot  itself !  The  observation  may 
be  repeated  of  the  muscle  which  draws  the  nic 
titating  membrane  over  the  ey&  Its  office  is 
in  the  front  of  the  eye ;  but  its  body  is  lodged 
In  the  back  part  of  the  globe,  where  it  lies  safe, 
and  where  it  encumbers  nothing. 

V.  The  great  mechanical  variety  in  the  fi- 
gure of  the  muscles  may  be  thus  stated.  It 
appears  to  be  a  fixed  law,  that  the  contraction 
of  a  muscle  shall  be  towards  its  centre.  There- 
fore the  subject  for  mechanism  on  each  occa- 
sion is,  so  to  modify  the  figure,  and  adjust  the 
position  of  the  muscle,  as  to  produce  the  mo- 
tion required,  agreeably  with  this  law.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  giving  to  different  mus- 
cles a  diversity  of  configuration,  suited  to  theil* 
several  offices,  and  to  their  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  which  they  have  to  perform. 
On  which  account  we  find  them  under  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms  and  attitudes;  sometimes 
with  double,  sometimes  with  treble  tendons, 
sometimes  with  none ;  sometimes  one  tendon 
to  several  muscles,  at  other  times  one  muscle 
to  several  tendons.  The  shape  of  the  organ  is 
susceptible  of  an  incalculable  variety,  whilst 
the  original  property  of  the  muscle,  the  law 
and  line  of  its  contraction,  remains  the  same, 
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and  is  simple.  Herein  the  muscular  systenr 
may  be  said  to  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
our  works  of  art.  An  artist  does  not  alter  th6 
native  quality  of  his  materials,  or  their  laws 
of  action.  Ue  takes  these  as  be  finds  them^ 
His  skill  and  ingenuity  are  employed  m  turn* 
ing  them;,  such  am  they  are,  to  his  account,  by 
giving  to  the  parts  of  his  niachine  a  form  Anjl 
relation,  in  which  these  unalterable  properties 
may  operate  to  the  production  of  the  efi;ect»  in* 
tended. 

VI.  The  ejaculations  can  never  too  often  be 
repeated — ^How  many  things  must  go  right 
for  us  to  be  an  hour  at  ease  !  how  many  mora 
for  us  to  be  vigorous  and  active  1  Yet  vigour 
and  activity  are,  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instao* 
oes,  preserved  in  human  bodies,  netwithstand* 
ing  that  they  depend  upon  so  great  a  number 
of  instruments  of  motion,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  defect  or  disorder  someiimes  of  a 
very  small  iaatrument^  of  a  single  pair,  for  in- 
stance,  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty-six- 
muscles  which  are  employed,  may  be  attended 
with  grievous  inconvenient^.  There  is  piet> 
and  good  sense  in.  the  following  observatioo,' 
taken  out  of  the  ReligUnu  Philonphfrt  "  With 
much  compassion,"  says  this  writer,  *'*•  as  weli> 
as  astonishment  at  the  goodness  of  our  loving 
Creator,  have  I  considtfed  the  sad  state  of  a 
certain  gentleman,  who,  as  to  the  rest,  was  la 
pretty  good  health,  but  only  wanted  the  use  of. 
these  two  lUUe  muidet  that  serve  to  lift  uptlie. 
eyelids,  and  so  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  liis> 
sight,  being  forced,  as  long  as  this  de£eei  Isst^ 
ed,  to  shove  up  his  eyelids  every  moment  with, 
his  own  hands  !** — in  general  we  may  remarki 
in  how  small  a  degree  those,  who  eigoy  th» 
perfect  use  of  their  organs,  know  the  oomprs- 
hensiveness  of  the  blessings  the  variety  of  their 
obligation.  They  perceive  a  result,  but  tbej 
think  little  of  the  iKiultitade  of  concorreness 
and  rectitudes  which  go  to  form  it. 

Beside  these  observstions,  which  belong  to 
the  muscular  oxgan  as  sudi,  we  nay  notisa 
some  advantages  of  structure  which  are  mar* 
conspicuous  in  muscles  of  a  certain  dsss  or 
description  than  in  others.    Thus  x 

I.  The  variety,  quickness,  and  precision,  of 
which  muscular  motion  is  capable,  are  seen,  I 
think,  in  no  part  so  remarkably  as  in  the  Awyifc. 
It  is  worth  any  man's  while  to  watch  the  agt-> 
lityof  his  tongue;  the  wonderful  promptitt^o. 
with  which  it  executes  changes  of  position, 
and  the  perfect  exactness.  £ach  syUaUe  of  ar- 
ticulated sound  requires  for  itt  utterance  a  spe- 
cific action  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  parts  ad*, 
jacent  to  it.  The  disposition  and  configura- 
tion of  the  mouth,  appertaining  to  every  letter 
and  word,  is  not  only  peculiar,  but,  if  nicely 
and  accurately  attended  to,  perceptible  to  the 
sight ;  insomuch,  that  curious  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  dicumstanoe  to  teach 
the  deaf  to  speak,  and  to  understand  what  is 
said  by  others.  In  the  same  person,  and  after 
his  habit  of  ipeaking  is  font 
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one,  position  of  the  parts,  will  produce  a  given 
articulate  sound  correctly.  How  instantane- 
ouslyarethene  positions  aasumedand  dismissed; 
how  numerous  are  the  permutations,  how  va- 
rioui,  yet  how  infallible  I  Arbitrary  and  an- 
tie  variety  is  not  the  thing  we  admire ;  but  va- 
riety  obeying  a  rule,  conducing  to  an  ef. 
feet,  and  commensurate  with  exigencies  infi. 
nitely  diversified.  I  believe  also  that  the  ana- 
tomy  of  the  tongue  corresponds  with  these  ob- 
servations upon  its  activity.  The  muscles  of 
the  tongue  are  so  numerous,  and  so  implicat- 
ed with  one  another,  that  they  cannot  be  trac 
ed  by  the  nkest  dissection;  nevertheless  (which 
is  a  great  perfection  of  the  organ)  neither  the 
Bumber,  nor  the  eomplezity,  nor  what  might 
seem  to  be  the  entanglement  of  its  fibres,  in 
anywise  impede  its  motion,  or  render  the  de- 
tennination  or  suooess  of  its  efforts  uncertain. 

I  here  entreat  the  reader's  permission  to  step 
a  little  out  of  my  way,  to  consider  theparU  of 
the  mouthy  in  some  o(  their  other  properties. 
It  has  been  said,  and  that  by  an  eminent  phy. 
aiologist,  that  whenever  nature  attempts  to 
work  two  or  more  purposes  by  one  instrument, 
she  does  both,  or  all,  imperfectly.  Is  this  true 
of  the  tongue,  regarded  as  an  instrument  of 
speech,  and  of  taste ;  or  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  speech,  of  taste,  and  of  deglutition  ? 
So  mneh  otherwise,  that  many  persons,  that 
is  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  per- 
sons out  of  a  thousand,  by  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  this  one  organ,  talk,  and  taste,  and  swal- 
low very  well.  In  fact,  the  constant  warmth 
and  moisture  of  the  tongue,  the  thinness  of 
the  skin,  the  papilla  upon  its  surface,  qualify 
this  organ  for  its  oflioe  of  tasting,  as  much  as 
its  inextricable  multiplicitv  of  fibres  do  for 
the  rapid  movements  whidi  are  necessary  to 
speech.  Animals  which  feed  upon  grass,  have 
their  tongues  covered  with  a  perforated  skin, 
so  as  to  admit  the  dissolved  food  to  the  papil- 
ks  undereeath,  which,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
main defended  from  the  rough  action  of  the 
iinbmised  spicoln. 

There  are  brought  together  within  the  ca- 
vity  of  the  mouth  more  distinct  uses,  and  parts 
executing  more  distinct  offices,  than  I  think 
can  be  ibund  lying  so  near  to  one  another,  or 
within  the  same  compass,  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  body ;  vis.  teeth  of  difiTerent  shape,  first 
for  cutting,  secondly  for  grinding  ;  muscles, 
most  artificially  disposed  for  carrying  on  the 
compound  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  h%lf  later- 
al  and  half  vertical,  by  which  the  mill  is  work- 
ed :  fountains  of  saUva,  springing  up  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cavity  for  the  moistening  of 
the  food,  whilst  the  maxtication  is  going  on : 
glands  to  feed  the  fountains  ;  a  muscular  con- 
striction of  a  very  peculiar  kind  in  the  back 
part  of  the  cavity,  for  the  guiding  of  the  pre- 
pared aliment  into  its  |)assage  towards  the  sto- 
mach,  and  in  many  cases  for  carrying  it  a* 
ioag  that  passage ;  for,  although  we  may  ima- 


gine  this  to  be  done  simply  by  the  weight  of 
the  food  itself,  it  in  truth  is  not  so,  even  in 
the  upright  posture  of  the  human  nc«k  ;  and 
most  evidenUy  is  not  the  case  withq;uadrupeds, 
with  a  horse  for  instance,  in  whidi,  when  pas- 
turing, the  food  is  thrust  upward  by  mnacular 
strength,  instead  of  descending  of  Its  own  ac- 
cord. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  within  the  same  ca- 
vity, is  going  on  another  business,  altogether 
different  from  what  is  here  described,  that 
of  respiration  and  speech.  In  addition  there- 
fore to  all  that  has  been  mentioned,  we  have 
a  passage  opened,  from  this  cavity  to  the  longs, 
for  the  admission  of  air,  exdusively  of  every 
other  substance;  we  have  musdes,  some  in 
the  larynx,  and  without  number  in  the  tongue, 
for  the  purpose  of  modulating  that  air  in  its 
passage,  with  a  variety,  a  compass,  and  pre- 
cision, of  which  no  other  musiod  instrmnent 
is  capable.  And  lastly,  which  in  my  opinion 
crowns  the  whole  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  we 
have  a  spedfio  contrivance  for  dividing  the 
pneumatic  part  from  the  mechanical,  and  for 
preventing  one  set  of  actions  interfering  with 
the  other.  Where  various  functions  are  unit- 
ed, the  difficulty  is  to  guard  against  the  inoon- 
veniendes  of  a  too  great  complexity.  In  no 
apparatus  put  together  by  art,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  do  I  know  such  multifarious  uses 
so  aptly  combined,  as  in  the  natural  organisa- 
tion of  the  human  mouth ;  or  where  the  struc- 
ture, compared  with  the  uses,  is  so  simple^  The 
mouth,  with  aU  these  intentions  to  serve,  is  a 
single  cavity ;  is  one  machine  ;  with  its  parts 
ndther  crowded  nor  confused,  andeadi  unem- 
barrassed by  the  rest :  each  at  least  at  liberty 
in  a  degree  sufficient  for  the  end  to  be  attain- 
ed. If  we  cannot  eat  and  sing  at  the  same 
moment,  we  can  eat  one  moment  and  sing  the 
next :  the  respiration  proceeding  fredy  sil  the 
while. 

There  is  one  case  however  of  this  doable 
office,  and  that  of  the  earUett  neoesdty,  which 
the  mouth  alone  could  not  perform ;  and  that 
is,  carrying  on  together  the  two  actions  of 
sucking  and  breathing.  Another  route  there- 
fore is  opened  for  the  air,  namdy,  through  the 
nose,  which  lets  the  breath  pass  backward  and 
forward,  whilst  the  lips,  in  the  act  of  sucking, 
are  necessarily  shut  dose  upon  the  body  from 
which  the  nutriment  is  drawn.  This  is  a  ca'^ 
cumstanoe  which  always  appeared  to  me  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  nose  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, although  it  had  not  been  the  oi^n  of 
smelling.  The  making  it  the  seat  of  n  senae, 
was  superadding  a  new  use  to  a  part  already 
wanted ;  was  taking  a  wise  advantage  of  an 
antecedent  and  a  constitutional  neoenity. 


But  to  return  to  that  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  the  present  section, — the  oderity 
and  precision  of  muscular  motion.  These  qa»- 
lities  may  be  particularly  obeerved  in  the  eaie* 

cution  of  many  pieces  of  instrumental ~*' 
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ia  wbkh  tU  changM  produced  by  the  hand  of 
die  musidan  an  exceedingly  mpid ;  are  ex. 
•cctyBieasaivd,  even  when  most  minute;  and 
diii^ay,  on  the  part  of  the  muscles,  an  obedi. 
enoe  of  action,  alike  wonderful  for  its  quick. 
Aess  and  iu  correetnets. 

Or  let  a  penon  only  observe  his  own  hand 
whilst  he  iMwriUnff;  the  number  of  musdes, 
which  are  braoght  to  bear  upon  the  pen;  how 
the  joint  and  adjusted  operation  of  several  ten- 
dons  is  ooneemed  in  every  strdce,  yet  that  five 
hundred  such  strokes  are  dnwn  in  a  minute. 
Not  a  letter  can  be  turned  without  more  than 
one,  or  two,  or  three  tendinous  contractions, 
definite,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  the  tendon, 
and  as  to  the  space  throu^^  which  ^e  contrac- 
tion moves ;  yet  how  currently  does  the  work 
proceed !  and  when  we  look  at  it,  how  faithful 
have  the  muscles  been  to  their  duty,  how  true 
to  the  order  which  endeavour  or  habit  hath  in. 
colcBted !  For  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  whilst 
a  man**  hand-wrlting'  is  the  same,  an  ezacti- 
tude  ot  order  is  preserved,  whether  he  write 
well  or  ilL  These  two  instances  of  music  and 
writing,  show  not  only  the  quickness  and  pre- 
cision of  musenhv  action,  but  the  docility. 

II.  Regarding  the  partieahu-  configuration 
of  muscles,  itpAt ncfer  or  dreolar  musdes  appear 
to  me  admirable  pieces  of  mechanism.  It  is 
the  muscular  power  most  hi^ipUy  applied ;  the 
same  quality  of  the  muscular  substance,  but 
under  a  new  modification.  The  dreuhir  dis- 
position of  the  fibres  is  strictly  mechanical ; 
but,  thiM^  the  most  medianical,  is  not  the 
only  thing  in  sphincters  which  deserves  our 
noticeu  The  regnhited  degree  of  contractile 
force  with  which  they  are  endowed,  suffident 
for  retention,  yet  vindble  when  requisite,  to. 
gether  with  their  ordinary  state  of  actual  con- 
tractioo,  by  means  of  which  their  dependence 
upon  the  will  is  not  constant,  but  occasional, 
gives  to  them  a  constitution,  of  which  the  eon- 
veniency  is  inestimable.  This  their  semivow 
lontaiy  character,  is  exactly  such  as  suits  with 
the  wants  and  functions  of  the  animaL 

III.  We  mi^also,  upon  the  subject  of  mus- 
des, ohaerve,  tnt  many  of  our  meet  import- 
ant actkms  are  achieved  by  the  combined  help 
of  difiPereut  musdes.    Frequently,  a  diagonal 
motion  is  produced,  by  the  contraction  of  ten- 
dons pulling  in  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  the 
peralldflgram.    This  is  thecase,  as  hath  been 
already  noticed,  with  some  of  the  oUiqne  nu- 
tations  of  the  head.    Sometbnes  the  number 
of  oo-operating  musdes  is  very  great.     I>r. 
Nieuentyt,  in  the  Ldpsio  Transactions,  reck, 
ons  up  a  hundred  musdes  that  are  employed 
every  time  we  breathe ;  yet  we  take  in,  or  let 
out,  our  breath,  without  reflecting  what  awoik 
y  thereby  performed  i  what  an  appamtus  H 
laid  in,  ef  instruments  for  the  service,  and  how 
many  sudi  contribute  their  assistance  to  the 
effect.     Breathing  with  ease,  is  a  blesdng  of 
•very  moment;  yet,  of  all  others,  it  is  that 
Which  we  possess  with  the  least  consciousness.  | 


m 


A  man  in  an  asthma  is  the  only  man  who 
knows  how  to  estimate  it. 

IV.  Mr.  Home  has  observed,*  that  the  moat 
important  and  the  roost  delicate  actions  are 
performed  in  the  body  by  the  smallest  muscles  r 
and  he  mentions,  as  his  examples,  the  muscles 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  iris  of  the 
eye,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  tenuity 
of  these  musdes  is  astonishing.  They  are  mi- 
^oscopic  hairs ;  must  be  magnified  to  be  visi- 
ble ;  yet  are  they  real,  effective  musdes :  and 
not  only  such,  but  the  grandest  and  most  pre- 
cious of  our  faculties,  sight  and  hearing,  de. 
pend  upon  their  health  and  action. 

V.  The  musdes  act  in  the  Iknbe  with  what 
18  called  a  mechanical  disadvantage  Themus- 
de  at  the  shoulder,  by  which  the  arm  is  rais- 
ed, is  fixed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
load  is  fixed  upon  a  steelyard,  within  a  few  de- 
amals,  we  will  say,  of  an  indi,  from  the  cen- 
tre upon  which  the  stedvaM  turns.    In  this 
situation,  we  find  that  a  very  heavy  draught 
18  no  more  than  suifident  to  countervail  the 
force  of  a  small  lead  plummet,  pbced  upon 
the  tong  arm  of  the  stedyard,  at  the  distance 
of  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the 
centre  and  on  the  other  side  of  it.    And  this 
is  the  disadvantage  ^hich  is  meant.    And  an 
absolute  disadvantage,  no  doubt,  it  wouM  be^ 
if  the  object  were,  to  spare  the  force  of  mus- 
cular contriiction.    But  observe  how  condu- 
dve  is  this  constitution  to  animal  conveniency. 
Mftdianiam  has  always  in  view  one  or  other  of 
th«e  two  purposes;  dther  to  move  a  ^ivat 
weight  dowly,  and  through  a  small  space,  or 
to  move  a  IHtle  weight  rapidly,  through  a  con- 
siderable sweep.    For  the  former  of  these  piu-- 
poses,  a  different  spedes  of  lever,  and  a  differs 
ent  coDocation  of  the  musdes,  might  be  better 
than  the  present ;  but  for  the  second,  the  pre. 
sent  structure  is  the  true  one.    Now  soit  hop. 
pens,  that  the  second,  and  net  the  first,  is  that 
which  the  occasions  of  anunal  life  prindpally 
eaU  for.    In  what  craoems  the  human  body, 
it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  any  man  to 
be  able  to  carry  his  hand  to  his  head  with  due 
expedition,  than  it  wouM  be  to  have  the  power 
of  raising  from  the  ground  a  heavier  load  (of 
two  or  three  more  hundred  weight,  we  will 
suppose,)  than  he  can  lift  at  present.    Thi* 
last  is  a  faculty,  which,  on  some  extraordinary 
occasions,  he  may  desire  to  possess :  but  the 
other  is  what  he  wants  and  uses  every  hour  or 
minute.    In  like  manner,  a  husbandman  or  a 
gardener  will  do  more  execution,  by  being  able 
to  carry  his  scythe,  his  rake,  or  his  flail,  with' 
a  suffident  di^toh  through  a  suflkaent  space, 
than  if,  with  greater  strength,  his  motione 
were  proportionably  more  confined,  and  slow. 
It  is  the  same  with  a  mechanic  in  the  use  of 
his  tools.    It  is  the  same  also  with  other  ani- 
mals in  the  use  of  thdr  limbs.     In  general, 
the  viradty  of  their  motions  wouM^be  ill  exf 
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dianged  for  grealer  §ok%  uadar  a  diunsia* 
■tructure. 

We  have  offered  our  obiervations  upon  the 
•tructure  of  muscles  in  general ;  we  have  also 
noticed  certain  species  of  muscles ;  but  there 
are  also  tingle  muscles,  which  bear  marka  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  appropriate  as  well  as 
particular.  Out  of  many  instances  of  this 
kind^  we  select  the  following  : 

L  Of  muscular  actions,  even  of  those  which 
are  well  understood,  some  of  the  most  curious 
are  incapable  of  popular  explanation ;  at  least, 
without  the  aid  of  plates  and  figures.  This  is 
in  a  great  measure  the  case,  with  a  very  fami. 
liar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  oomplicat- 
ed  motion, — that  of  tlie  lower  jaw  ;  and  with 
the  musciUar  structure  by  which  it  is  produc- 
ed. One  of  the  muscles  concerned  may,  how- 
ever, be  described  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be, 
I  think,  sufficiently  comprehended  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  The  problem  is  to  pull  the  low- 
er jaw  down.  The  obvious  method  should  seem 
to  be,  to  place  a  strait  muscle,  viz.  to  fix  a  string 
from  the  chin  to  the  breast,  the  contractioo  of 
which  would  open  the  mouUi,  and  produce  the 
aiotion  required  at  once.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  form  and  liberty  of  the  neck  forbid  a  muscle 
being  hud  in  such  a  position ;  and  that,  consis- 
tent^ with  the  preservation  of  this  form,  the 
motion,  which  we  want,  must  be  effectuated  by 
•omemuacolar  mechanismdisposed  farther  back 
in  the  jaw.  The  mechanism  adopted  is  as  fol- 
lows. A  certain  muscle  called  the  diagathie^  fis- 
•s  on  the  side  of  the  face,  considerably  abooe  the 
insertion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  comes  down,  be- 
ing converted  in  its  progress  into  a  round  ten- 
"don.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  tendon,  whilst 
it  pursues  a  direction  descendmg  towards  the 
jaw,  must,  by  its  contraction,  piUl  the  jaw  up, 
instead  of  down.  What  then  was  to  be  don6  ? 
This,  we  find,  is  done :  The  descending  ten- 
don, when  it  is  got  low  enough,  is  passed 
through  a  loop,  or  ring,  or  pulley,  in  the  os 
hyoldes,  and  then  made  to  ascend ;  and,  hav- 
ing thus  changed  its  line  of  direction,  is  insert- 
ed into  the  inner  part  of  the  chin :  by  which 
device,  vie  the  turn  at  the  loop,  the  action  of 
the  muscle  (which  ii)  all  muscles  is  contrac- 
tioo) that  before  would  have  pulled  the  jaw 
up,  now  as  necessarily  draws  it  down.  ^^  Tbe 
mouth,"  says  Heister,  '*  is  opened  by  means 
of  this  trochlea  in  a  most  wonderful  and  ele- 
gant manner.** 

II.  What  contrivance  can  be  more  mecba- 
nical  than  the  following,  viz.  a  slit  in  one  ten> 
don  to  let  another  tendon  pass  through  it  ? 
This  structure  is  found  in  the  tendons  which 
move  the  toes  and  fingers.  The  long  tendon, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  foot,  which  bends  the 
first  joint  of  the  toe,  passes  through  the  short 
tendon  which  bends  the  second  joint ;  which 
course  allows  to  the  sinew  more  liberty,  and  a 
more  commodious  action  than  it  would  othor* 
wise  have  been  capable  of  exerting.*  There  is 
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nothing,  I  believe,  in  a  aOk  oroMfooaiD,  m. 
the  belts,  or  straps,  or  ropes  by  which  iwitkn 
is  communicated  from  one  part  of  themadmM 
to  another,  that  is  more  artificial,  or  moreeri* 
dently  so  than  this  perffrroiiam. 

III.  The  next  circumitaiioe  whidi  I  daaD 
mention,  under  this  head  of  muacular  anange- 
ment,  is  so  decisive  a  mark  of  intention,  that 
it  always  appeared  to  ma  to  supenede,  in  same 
measure,  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  any  other 
observation  upon  the  eubjeot :  aad  that  CLr-^ 
cumstanoe  is,  the  tendons,  which  pan  from 
the  leg  to  the  foot,  being  bound  down  by  a  h* 
gament  at  tlie  anUe.  The  foot  ia  pkioed  at  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  leg.  It  is  mani- 
fmt,  therefore,  that  flexible  stringa,  pasang 
along  the  interior  of  the  angle,  if  left  totbon- 
selves,  would,  when  stretched,  stiutt  firmn  it. 
The  obvious  preventive  is  to  tie  them  down. 
And  this  is  done  in  fact.  Acroas  the  instep, 
or  rather  just  above  it,  the  anatomist  finds  a 
strong  ligament,  under  which  the  tendonapass 
to  the  foot.  The  effect  of  the  ligament  at  a 
bandage,  can  be  made  evident  to  the  seniw ; 
for  if  it  be  cut,  the  tendinis  start  np^  The 
simplicity,  yet  the  clearness  of  this  eanta* 
vanoe,  its  exact  resembhinoe  to  wtahKahed  re- 
sources  of  art,  place  it  amongst  the  most  as* 
dubitable  manifesutions  of  deugn  witli  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

There  is  also  a  farther  use  to  he  made  of  the 
present  example,  and  that  is,  as  it  predaelycoii* 
tradicts  the  opinion,  that  the  parts  of  ^«»">«i« 
may  have  been  all  formed  by  what  is  called  ep. 
jDTtency,  f.  e.  endeavour,  perpetuated,  and  im» 
perceptibly  working  ita  effect,  through  an  in- 
calcufaMe  series  of  generations.  We  have  here 
no  endeavour,  but  the  reverse  of  it;  a  oonatant 
renitency  and  reiuctanocb  The  endeavour  is 
all  the  other  way.  The  pressure  of  the  liga. 
ment  constrains  the  tendons ;  the  tcndona  re- 
act upon  the  pressure  of  the  ligamenu  It  is 
impossible  that  the  ligament  afaould  ever  have 
been  generated  by  the  exercise  of  the  tendon, 
or  in  the  course  of  that  exerciae,  forasmud  as 
the  force  of  the  tendon  perpendicularly  raaisu 
the  fibre  which  confines  it,  and  is  oonatantly 
endeavouring,  not  to  form,  but  to  ruptore  and 
dispUMse,  the  thmd^  of  which  the  *^|p"MTit  is 
composed. 

KeiU  has  redUmed  up,  in  the  human  body, 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  musolea,  liisipiHiMe 
and  describable ;  and  hath  assigned  a  nae  to 
every  one  of  the  number.  Thia  cannot  be  ail 
imagination. 

Bishop  Wilkina  hath  obaerved  from  GalcB, 
that  there  are,  at  least,  ten  aevefal  ^nalifica. 
tions  to  be  attended  to  in  each  particular  mus. 
(de  $  via.  iu  proper  figure ;  iu  just  magnitude ; 
ita  fulcrum  $  its  point  of  action,  sopponng  the 
figure  to  be  fixed  ;  iU  ooOocati(Mi,  with  respect 
to  its  two  enda,  the  upper  and  the  lower ;  the 
pboe ;  the  position  of  the  whole  mnade  ;  the 
introduction  into  it  of  nervct,  artsrieii  veins. 
How  are  things,  including  90  many  adjust- 
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BMnti»  to  te  mad« ;  or,  wbai  mado,  how  are 
tlief  to  be  put  together,  without  intelligence  ? 

I  have  Kunetimes  wondered,  why  we  are  not 
■truck  with  mechanUm  in  animal  bodies,  as 
xeadily  and  as  strongly  as  we  are  struck  with 
h,  at  first  sight,  in  a  watch  or  a  mill.  One  rea- 
son of  the  difference  may  be,  that  animal  bo- 
dies are,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  of  soft, 
flabby  substances,  luch  as  muscles  and  mem- 
branes ;  whereas  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
trace  mechanism  in  sharp  lines,  in  the  oonfi- 
goration  of  hard  materials,  in  the  moulding, 
chiseling,  and  filing  into  shapes,  of  such  arti- 
cles as  metals  or  wood.  There  is  something 
therefore  of  habit  in  Uie  case ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  there  can  be  no  proper 
reason  for  any  distinction  of  the  sort.  Mechan- 
ism may  be  dlspbiyed  in  the  one  kind  of  sub- 
tanoe,  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

Although  the  few  instances  we  have  select- 
ed, even  as  they  stand  in  our  description,  are 
luything  short  perhaps  of  logical  pnxifs  of  de- 
aign,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  eve- 
ry part  of  anatomy,  description  is  a  poor  sub- 
ttitttte  for  inspection.  It  is  w^  said  by  an 
able  asiatomist,*  and  said  in  reference  to  the 
▼ery  part  of  the  subject  which  we  have  been 
treatingof:— ^'ImpeiiectahsBcmusculorumdes* 
criptioi,  Don  minduB  arida  est  legentibua,  quam 
inqMsetantibua  ftierit  jucunda  eorundem  prst- 
paratiOb  £legantissima  enim  mechanic^  arti- 
ficta,  crri>enimi  in  illis  obvia,  verbis  nonnisi 
<ihscnrA  ezprimuntur :  camium  autem  ductu, 
tmiiiimityi  oolore,  insertionum  proportione,  et 
trochlearium  distributione,  ocnlis  eapoeita^  om« 
BCB  euperant  admirationenu*' 


CHAPTER  X. 

or  TBS  ^ESSKLf  OP  AKIXAl.  B0DI28. 

Tbz  drenlation  of  the  ftftwd!,  through  the  bo^ 
diee  of  men  and  quadrupeds,  and  the  appara- 
tus by  which  it  is  carried  on,  compose  a  system, 
and  testify  a  contrivance,  perhaps  the  best  un- 
vmderstood  of  any  part  of  the  aniouJ  frame. 
The  lymphatic  system,  or  the  nervous  system, 
nay  be  more  subtle  and  intricate  ;  nay,  it  is 
poesiUe  that  in  their  structure  they  may  be 
even  more  artificial  than  the  sanguiferous  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  so  much  about  them. 

The  utifity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  I 
aaanme  as  an  acknowledged  point.  One  grand 
porpoee  is  phunly  answered  by  it ;  the  distri- 
buting  to  every  part,  every  extremity, 


ing  the  waste,  and  of  supplying  an  accession  of 
substance  to  every  part  of  a  complicated  ma« 
chine,  at  the  same  time. 

This  system  presenu  itself  under  two  views  i 
first,  the  disposition  of  the  blood-vessels,  i  c. 
the  Isying  of  the  pipes ;  and,  secondly,  the  con- 
struction of  the  engine  at  the  centre,  viz.  the 
heart,  for  driving  the  blood  through  them. 

L  The  disposition  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  far 
as  regards  the  supply  of  the  body,  is  like  that 
of  the  water-pipes  iu  a  dty,  viz.  large  and  main 
trunks  branching  pff  by  smaller  pipes  (and 
these  sgain  by  still  narrower  tubes)  in  every 
direction,  and  towards  every  part  in  which  the 
fluid,  which  they  convey,  can  be  wanted.  So 
far  the  water-pipes  wluch  serve  a  town  may 
represent  the  vessels  which  carry  ^e  blood 
from  the  heart.  But  there  is  another  thing 
necessary  to  the  blood,  wbish  is  not  wanted 
for  the  water ;  and  that  ia,  the  carrying  of  it 
bade  again  to  its  sonree.  For  this  office,  a  re. 
rersed  system  of  vessels  is  prepared,  which^ 
uniting  at  their  extremities  with  the  extrcmi- 
ties  of  the  first  system,  collects  the  divided  and 
subdivided  streiunlets,  first  by  capfflary  rami- 
fications into  larger  branches,  seoondIy,by  these 
branches  into  trunks ;  and  thus  returns  the 
blood  (almost  exactly  inverting  the  order  in 
which  it  went  out]  to  the  fountain  whence  its 
motion  proceeded.  AH  which  is  evident  me« 
icbanism. 

The  body,  thereforev  oontuns  two  systema 
of  blood-vessels,  arteries,  and  veins.  Between 
the  constitution  of  the  systems  there  are  also 
two  differences,  suited  to  the  ftinctiona  whidi 
the  systems  have  to  execute.  The  blood,  in 
going  out,  passing  always  from  wider  into  nar« 
rower  tubes ;  aod^  in  coming  back,  from  nar^ 
rower  into  wider  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  im« 
pulse  and  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  blood« 
vessel  will  be  much  greater  in  one  case  than 
the  other.  Aocordin^^,  the  arteries  whidicar« 
ry  out  the  bbod,  are  formed  of  much  tougher 
and  stronger  ooats,  than  the  veins  which  bring 


it  back.  That  is  one  difference ;  the  other  ia 
still  more  artificial,  or,  if  I  may  so  speaks  in- 
dicates, stiU  more  dearly,  the  eare  and  anxiety 
of  the  artificer.  Forasmuch  as  in  the  arteries, 
by  reason  of  the  greater  'force  with  which  the 
blood  is  urged  along  them,  a  wound  or  rupture^ 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  in  the  veins, 
these  vessels  are  defended  from  injury,  not  on- 
ly  by  their  texture,  but  by  their  situation  ;  and 
by  every  advantage  of  situation  which  can  be 
given  to  them.  They  are  buried  in  sinuses,  or 
they  creep  along  grooves,  made  for  them  in 
the  bones :  lor  instance,  the  under-edge  of  the 
nook  and  comer  of  the  body,  the  nourishment  j  ribs  is  sloped  and  furrowed  solely  for  the  pas* 


which  is  received  into  it  by  one  aperturei — 
'What  enters  at  the  mouth,  finds  its  way  to 
the  fingers*  ends.  A  more  difficult  mechani- 
cal problem  eouU  hardly,  I  think,  be  proposed, 
than  todisoovera  method  of  constantly  repair- 
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sage  of  these  vessels^  Sometimes  they  proceed 
ia  channek,  protected  by  stout  parapets  en 
each  slde»  which  last  description  is  remark- 
able in  the  bones  of  the  finders,  these  being  hd-^ 
lowed  out,  on  the  under-side,  like  a  scoop,  an<C 
with  such  a  concavity,  that  the  finger  may  be 
cut  acrose  to  the  bon&  withoel  Iwrting  the 
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artery  which  runs  along  it.  At  other  times, 
the  arterien  paw  in  catiau  wroag^t  in  the  sub. 
stance,  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  substance, 
of  the  bone :  this  takes  place  in  the  lower  jaw ; 
and  is  fotifid  where  there  would,  otherwise,  be 
danger  of  compression  by  sudden  curvature. 
All  this  care  is  wonderful,  yet  not  more  than 
what  the  importance  of  the  case  required.  To 
those  who  venture  their  lires  in  a  ship,  it  has 
been  often  said,  that  there  is  only  an  inch-hoaid 
between  them  and  death;  but  in  the  body 
itself,  especially  in  the  arterial  system,  there 
%  in  many  parts,  only  a  membn^ie,  a  skin,  a 
iiread.  For  which  reason,  this  system  lies  deep 
under  the  integuments ;  whereas  the  veins,  in 
which'  the  mischief  that  ensues  from  injuring 
the  coats  is  much  less,  lie  in  general  above  the 
arteries ;  come  nearer  to  die  surface ;  are  more 
exposed. 

It  may  be  farther  observed  oonceming  the 
two  systems  taken  together,  that  though  the 
arterial,  with  its  trunk  and  branches,  and  small 
twigs,  may  be  imagined  to  issue  or  proceed  ;  in 
<Aher  words,  to  grow  from  the  heart ;  like  a 
plant  froxii  its  root,  or  the  fibres  of  a  leaf  from! 
its  foot-staJk  (which  however,  were  it  so,  would 
be  only  to  resolve  one  meehanSsm  into  another ;) 
yet  the  veniU,  the  returning  system,  can  never 
be  formed  in  this  manner.  Tne  arteries  might 
go  on  shooting  out  from  their  extremities,  i  e. 
lengthening  and  subdividing  indefinitely ;  but 


an  inverted  system,  oontinuaUy  uniting  its^of  a  whale: — *' The  a6rU  measTired  a  fooif 


streams,  instead  of  dividing,  and  thus  carry, 
ing  back  what  the  other  system  carried  out, 
oould  not  be  referred  to  the  same  process. 

II.  The  next  thhijg  to  be  considered  is  the 
engine  which  wo^  this  madLinery,  vlx.  the 
heart  For  our  piirpose  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ascertain  the  principle  upon  which  the  hetirt 
acts.  Whether  it  be  irritation  ezdted  by  the 
contact  of  the  blood,  by  the  influx  of  the  ner- 
vous fluid,  or  whatever  else  be  the  cause  of  its 
motion,  it  is  something  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, in  a  living  muscular  fibre,  reciprocal 
contraction  and  relaxation.  This  is  the  power 
we  have  to  work  with :  and  the  inquiry  is,  how 
this  power  is  applied  in  the  instance  before  us. 
There  is  provided,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
body,  a  hollow  muscle,  invested  with  spiral  fi- 
bres, running  in  both  directions,  the  layers  in- 
tersecting one  another ;  in  some  animals,  how- 
ever, appearing  to  be  semicircular  rather  than 
spiral.  By  the  contraction  of  these  fibres,  the 
rides  of  the  muscular  cavities  are  necessarily 
squeezed  together,  so  as  to  force  out  from  them 
any  fluid  which  they  may  at  that  time  contain ; 
by  the  -relaxation  of  the  same  fibres,  the  cavi- 
ties a^  in  their  turn  dilated,  ajid,  of  course, 
prepared  to  admit  every  fluid  which  may  be 
poured  into  them.  Into  these  cavities  are  in- 
sisrted  the  great  trunks,  bodx  of  the  arteries 
which  carry  out  the  blood,  and  of  the  veins 
which  bring  it  back.  This  is  a  general  accmmt 
of  the  apparatus ;  and  the  simplest  idea  of  its 
action  is,  that,  by  each  oootraction,  a  portion 


of  blood  is  forced  by  a  syringe  into  the  aite^ 
ries ;  and,  at  each  dilatation,  an  equal  pcrUon^ 
is  received  from  the  veins.    This  prodnoea,  at 
each  pulse,  a  motion,  and  change  in  the  mf 
of  blood,  to  the  amount  of  what  the  cavity  con- 
tains, which  in  a  full-grown  human  heart  I 
Understand  is  about  an  ounce,  or  two  taUe- 
spoons  fuH    How  quickly  these  changes  suc- 
ceed one  another,  and  by  this  snccession  how' 
sufficient  they  are  to  support  a  stream  or  ctr. 
culation  throughout  the  system,  may  be  nn. 
derstood  by  the  following  computation,  abridge, 
ed from Keill's  Anatomy, p.  II7.  ed.  3:  ^ Each 
ventricle  will  at  least  contain  one  ounce  ot 
blood.      The  heart  contracts  four  thousand' 
times  in  one  hour ;  from  which  it  follows,  that 
there  pass  through  the  heart,  every  lumr,  faar' 
thousand  ounces^  or  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  blood.  Now  the  whole  mass  of  Uood 
is  said  to  be  about  twenty-five  pounds ;  so  that 
a  quantity  of 'blood,  equal  to  the  whole  masscf 
blood,  passes  through  the  heart  fourteen  tzmnr 
in  one  hour  ;  which  is  about  once  in  every  four 
minutes."     Consider  what  an  aflair  this  is, 
when  we  come  to  very  large  animals.  Theaftta 
of  a  whale  is  larger  in  the  bore  than  themsin 
pipe  of  the  water-works  at  London-Bridge; 
and  the  water  roaring  in  its  passage  throogh 
that  pipe  is  inferior,  in  impetus  and  vekiritr, 
to  the  blood  gnriiing  fhnn  the  whale*a  hesn. 
Hear  Dr.  Hunter's  account  of  the  diaaectioK 


diameter.  Ten  or  fifteen  grilons  of  Uood  are 
thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  a  stroke  with  an' 
immense  velocity,  through  a  tube  of  a  foot  S^ 
ameter.  The  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  witfcr 
wonder."* 

The  account  which  we  have  here  stated,  sf 
the  injection  of  blood  into  the  arteries  by  tlie 
contraction,  and  of  the  corresponding  raoqp- 
don  of  it  fhnn  the  veins  by  the  dilatatiwiy  «f 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  circohitiaa 
being  thereby  maintained  through  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  body,  is  true,  but  imperfeo. 
The  heart  performs  this  office,  hut  it  It  in  ooo- 
junction  with  another  of  equal  curiosity  wai 
importance.  It  was  necessary  that  the  bloei 
should  be  suooessivdy  hronght  into  ooittaet,  at 
contiguity,  or  proximity  with  the  «<r.  I  d» 
not  know  that  the  chemical  reason,  upon  wkaA 
this  neoesmty  is  founded,  has  been  yet  safl*' 
dently  explored.  It  seems  to  be  nisule  mppettf 
that  the  atmosphere  whidi  we  breathe  b  a  afa- 
ture  of  two  kinds  of  air ;  one  pure  and  vinlt 
the  other,  for  the  purposes  of  Ufe,  eflfete,  fin^ 
and  noxious :  that  when  we  have  drawn  tm 
our  breath,  the  blood  in  the  lungs  inabSies  htm 
the  air,  thus  brought  into  oontignity-  srith  i^ 
a  portion  of  its  pure  ingredient,  and,  at  tftesasv 
time,  gives  out  the  efete  or  corrupt  air  whiek 
it  contained,  and  which  is  carried  away,  aloag 
with  the  balituS)  every  tiine  we  ex^ie.    At 
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least ;  Vf  oomparing  the  air  which  is  breathed 
rrom  the  lungt,  wiUi  the  air  which  enters  the 
liin|2^  it  18  found  to  have  lost  some  of  its  pure 
part,  and  to  have  brought  away  with  it  an  ad- 
iltion  of  its  impure  part.  Whether  these  ex- 
periments satisfy  the  question,  as  to  the  need 
nrhich  the  blood  stands  in  of  being  visited  by 
cnntinual  accesses  of  air,  is  not  for  us  to  in- 
quire into^  nor  material  to  our  argument :  it 
is  sufficient  to  know,  that,  in  the  constitution 
of  most  animals,  such  a  necessity  exists,  and 
that  the  air,  by  some  means  or  other,  tnmt  be 
introduced  into  a  near  communication  with  the 
blood.  The  lungs  of  animals  are  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  They  consist  of  blood-ves- 
sels and  air-vessels,  lyix^  dose  to  each  other ; 
and  whenever  there  is  a  brandi  of  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  there  is  a  branch  accompanying 
it  of  the  vein  and  artery,  and  the  air-vessel  is 
always  in  the  middle  between  the  blood-ves- 
Kels.*  The  internal  surface  of  these  vessels, 
upon  which  the  application  of  the  air  to  the 
Hood  depends,  would,  if  collected  and  expand- 
ed, be,  in  a  man,  equal  to  a  superfides  of  fif- 
teen feet^  square.  Now,  in  order  to  give  the 
blood  in  its  course  the  benefit  of  this  organiza- 
tion (and  this  is  the  part  of  the  subject  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned,)  the  foDow. 
ing  operation  takes  place.  As  soon  aa  the 
Mood  is  received  by  the  heart  from  the  veins 
of  the  body,  and  b!fore  that  is  sent  out  again 
into  ito  arteries,  it  is  carried,  by  the  force  of 
the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  by  means  of 
a  separate  and  supplementary  artery,  to  the 
lungs,  and  made  to  enter  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs  ;  from  whidi,  after  it  bas  undergone  the 
action,  whatever  it  be,  of  that  \'i3cu9,  it  is 
brought  bade  by  a  laige  vein  once  more  to  the 
heart,  in  order,  when  thus  concocted  and  pre- 
pared, to  be  thence  distributed  anew  into  the 
system.  This  assigns  to  the  heart  a  double 
office.  The  pulmonary  drcuktion  is  a  system 
within  a  system  ;  and  one  action  of  the  heart 
is  the  origin  of  both. 

For  this  complicated  function,  four  cavities 
become  necessary  ;  and  four  are  accordingly 
provided  z  two,  called  ventrides,  which  tend 
oui  the  blood,  via.  one  into  the  lungs,  in  the 
first  instance ;  the  other  into  the  mass,  after 
it  has  returned  from  the  lungs ;  two  others 
also,  called  aurides,  which  receive  the  blood 
from  the  veins  ;  vis.  one,  as  it  comes  imme. 
diatdy  from  the  body  ;  the  other,  as  the  same 
blood  comes  a  second  time  after  its  drculation 
tlirough  the  lungs.  So  that  there  are  two  re- 
ceiving cavities,  and  two  forcing  cavities.  ITie 
structure  of  the  heart  has  rdercnce  to  the 
lungs  ;  for  without  the  lungs,  one  of  each 
would  have  been  suffident  The  translation 
of  the  blood  hi  the  heart  itself  is  after  this 
manner.  The  reodving  cavities  respectivdy 
communicate  with  the  fordng  cavities,  and,  by 
thdr  coDtraaion,  unload  the  received  blood 
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mto  them.  The  iordng  cavities,  when  it  h 
their  turn  to  contract,  oimpd  the  same  blood 
into  the  mouths  of  the  arteries. 

The  account  here  given  will  not  convey  to 
a  reader,  ignorant  of  anatomy,  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  form,  action,  or  use 
of  the  parts,  ^nor  can  any  short  and  popular 
account  do  this ;)  but  it  is  abundantly  suffi. 
dent  to  testify  contrivance ;  and  although  im- 
perfect, bdng  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be 
relied  upon  for  the  on^y  purpose  for  which  we 
offer  it,  the  purpose  of  this  condusion. 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator,"  saithHam- 
bui^her,  "  is  in  nothing  seen  more  gloriously 
than  in  the  heart."  And  how  wdl  doth  it 
execute  its  office  f  An  anatomist,  who  under- 
stood the  structure  of  the  heart,  might  say  be- 
forehand,  that  it  would  play ;  but  he  would  ex. 
pect,  I  think,  from  the  complexity  of  its  me> 
chanism,  and  the  delicacy  of  many  of  its  parts, 
that  it  should  always  be  liable  to  derangement, 
or  that  it  would  soon  work  itsdf  out.  Yet 
shall  this  wonderful  machine  go,  night  and 
day,  for  dghty  years  together,  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  thousand  strokes  every  twenty-four 
hours,  having,  at  every  stroke,  a  great  resis. 
tanoe  to  overcome ;  and  shall  continue  this  ac« 
tion  for  this  length  of  time,  without  disorder 
and  without  weariness. 

But  farther :  from  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  mechanism  of  Uie  heart,  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  require  the  interposition 
of  valve$  ;  that  the  success  indeed  of  its  ac« 
tion  must  depend  upon  these ;  for  when  any 
one  of  its  cavities  contracts,  the  necessary  ten- 
dency of  the  force  will  be  to  drive  the  enclosed 
blood,  not  only  into  the  mouth  of  the  artery 
where  it  ought  to  go,  but  also  back  again  into 
the  mouth  of  the  vdn  from  which  it  flowed. 
In  like  manner,  when,  by  the  rdaxation  of  the 
fibres  the  same  cavity  is  dilated,  the  blood 
would  not  only  run  into  it  from  the  vein, 
which  was  the  course  intended,  but  badi  from 
the  artery,  through  which  it  ought  to  be  mov- 
ing  forward.  The  way  of  preventing  a  reflux 
of  the  fluid,  in  both  these  cases,  is  to  fix  valves, 
which,  like  flood-gates,  may  open  a  way  to  the 
stream  in  one  direction,  and  shut  up  the  pas- 
sage  against  it  in  another.  The  heart,  consti. 
tuted  as  it  is,  can  nc  more  work  without  valves 
than  a  pump  can.  ^Vhen  the  piston  descend! 
in  a  pump,  if  it  were  not  for  the  stoppage  by 
the  valve  beneath,  the  motion  would  only 
thrust  down  the  water  which  it  had  before 
drawn  up.  A  similar  consequence  would  frus- 
trate the  action  of  the  heart.  Valves  thei«. 
fore,  properly  disposed,  i,  e,  properly  with  re- 
spect to  the  course  of  the  blood  which  it  is  ne» 
cessary  to  promote,  are  essential  to  the  contri. 
vance.  And  vahee  to  ditpoted,  are  aecordingm 
fy  provided.  A  valve  is  placed  in  the  oommtt- 
nication  between  each  auride  and  iu  ventride^ 
lest,  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  part  of  the 
blood  should  get  back  again  into  die  aoridi^ 
instead  of  the  whole  entering^at  it  oiu  ~ 
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the  mooth  of  the  uterv.  A  ▼!!▼«  is  abo  fix- 
ed st  the  month  of  eadi  of  the  great  arteries 
whidi  take  the  blood  from  the  heart ;  leaving 
4he  passage  free,  so  long  as  the  blood  holds  itt 
proper  course  forward ;  closing  it,  vheoeyer  the 
blood,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
▼entride,  would  attempt  to  flow  back.  There 
is  some  variety  in  the  construction  of  these 
valves,  though  all  the  valves  of  the  body  act 
nearly  upon  the  same  principle,  and  are  des- 
tined to  the  same  use.  In  general  they  con. 
list  of  a  thin  membrane,  lying  dose  to  the  side 
of  the  vessd,  and  consequently  aUowing  an 
open  passage  whilst  the  stream  runs  one  way, 
hut  thrust  out  from  the  side  by  the  fluid  get- 
ting behind  it,  and  oppceing  the  passage  of 
the  blood,  when  it  would  flow  the  other  way. 
Where  more  than  one  membrane  is  employed, 
the  different  membranes  only  compose  one 
valve.  Their  joint  action  fulfils  the  office  of 
A  valve ;  for  Instance,  over  the  entrance  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  into  the  right 
ventricle,  three  of  these  skins  or  membrsines 
are  fixed,  of  a  triangular  figure,  the  bases  of 
the  triangles  fastened  to  the  fledi  t  the  sides 
and  summits  loose;  but,  though  loose,  connect* 
ed  by  threads  of  a  determinate  length,  with 
certain  small  fleshy  prominences  adjoining. 
The  effect  of  this  construction  is,  that,  when 
the  ventricle  contracts,  the  blood,  endnvour- 
fng  to  escape  jn  all  directions,  and  amongst 
other  directions  pressing  upwards,  gets  between 
these  membranes  and  the  sides  of  the  passage ; 
and  thereby  forces  them  up  into  such  a  posi- 
tion, as  that,  together,  they  constitute^  when 
raised,  a  hollow  cone  (the  strings,  before  spoken 
of,  hindering  them  from  procMding  or  separa- 
ting  farther ;)  which  cone,  entirely  occupying 
the  passage,  prevents  the  letom  of  the  Uood 
Into  the  auride.  A  shorter  account  of  the 
matter  may  be  this :  80  long  as  the  blood  pro- 
ceeds in  its  proper  course,  the  membranes 
whidi  compose  the  valve  are  pnsssed  dose  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  occasion  no  impedi- 
ment to  thedrcolation :  when  the  blood  would 
r^gurgitote,  th^  are  raised  from  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and,  .meeting  in  the  middle  of  its' 
cavity,  shut  up  the  duumeL  Can  any  one 
doubt  of  contrivance  here ;  or  is  it  pospble  to 
shut  our  e^  against  Uie  proof  of  it  ? 

This  valve,  also,  is  not  more  curious  in  its 
itmcture,  than  it  is  important  in  its  office. 
Upon  the  play  of  the  valve,  even  upon  the  pro- 
portional length  of  the  strings  or  fibres  which 
dieck  the  ascent  of  the  membranes,  depends, 
as  it  should  seem,  nothing  less  than  the  life  it- 
sdf  of  the  animal  We  may  here  likewise  re- 
peat, what  we  before  observed  concemipg  some 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  that  they  could 
not  befonned  by  any  action  of  the  parts  them, 
sdves.  There  are  cases  in  which,  although 
good  uses  appear  to  arise  from  the  shape  or 
configuration  of  a  part,  yet  that  shape  or  con- 
jflguratkn  itadf  may  seem  to  he  prod^oe4  by 


the  action  of  the  paft,  or  bj  tl»e  I 
sure  of  adjoining  parts.  Thus  the  bend  aoA 
the  internal  smooth  concavity  of  the  ribs  may 
be  attributed  to  the  equal  pxesaore  of  the  soft 
bowels ;  the  particular  shape  of  some  bones 
and  joints,  to  the  traction  of  the  annexed  nme- 
des,  or  to  the  position  of  oontignone  mnudea. 
But  valves  could  not  be  so  formed.  Actioa 
and  pressure  are  all  against  them.  The  Uood, 
in  its  proper  course,  has  no  tendency  to  pctk. 
duce  such  things ;  and  in  ito  improper  or  v^ 
fleeted  current,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  their 
production.  Whilst  we  see,  Uierefera,  the  use 
and  necessity  of  this  machinery,  «•  can  look 
to  no  other  account  of  iu  origin  or  fennatioa 
than  the  intending  mind  of  a  Creator.  Nor 
can  we  without  admiration  reflect,  that  soch 
thin  membranes,  sudi  weak  and  tender  instn^ 
ments,  as  these  valves  are,  should  be  able  to 
hold  out  for  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

Here  also  we  cannot  consider  ^t  withgia^ 
titude,  how  happy  it  is  that  our  vital  metiens 
are  ttttoohiniarp.  Wb  should  have  cnoo^  ts 
do,if  ve  had  to  keep  our  heart8beating,and  oar 
stomadis  at  work.  IMd  these  thingsdepend,  we 
will  not  say  upon  our  effort,  but  upon  onr  bid. 
ing,  onr  care,  or  0or  attention,  thgy  wedd 
leave  us  leisure  for  notluo^  dae^  We  must 
have  been  oontinually  upon  the  watch,  a^d 
continually  in  fear ;  nor  would  this  constitB^ 
tion  have  allowed  of  sleep. 

It  mif^t  periiaps  be  expected,  that  mi  er« 

So,  so  predous,  of  such  central  and  primary 
portanceas  the  heart  Is,  should  be  defended 
byaeois;  The  fact  is,  that  a  membraneoos 
purse  or  bag,  made  of  strong,.toogli  matcriak, 
is  prodded  for  it ;  holding  Uie  heart  wi^in  itt 
cavity;  sitting  loosdy  and  easily  abont  it; 
guarding  its  substance,  without  <      '   '      ' 


motion ;  and  containing  likewise  a  ^oonfol 

thaanzft 


two  of  water,  just  suffident  to  keep  t 
of  the  heart  in  a  state  of  suppleness  and  mois- 
tttx:e.  Howshouldsnchalooiiecoveringbcgsmi 
rated  by  the  action  of  the  heart?  Boesnottha 
endodng  of  it  in  a  sack,  answering  no  other 
purpose  but  that  endosure,  show  t&  cave  thaS 
has  been  taken  of  itt  preseonration  ? 

One  use  of  the  circulation  of  the  Uood  pro- 
bably (amongst  other  uses)  is,  to  diatiabits 
nourishment  to  the  different  partt  of  the  bo- 
dy. How  minute  and  multiplied  the  lamifi- 
rations  of  the  l^ood-veasds,  for  that  purpose^ 
are;  and  how  thicklv spread, over  at  Isaet the 
superficies  of  the  body,  is  proved  by  tho  aln^ 
observation,  that  we  cannot  prick  the  point  of 
a  pin  into  the  flesh,  without  drawing  Uood, 
«.  e»  without  finding  a  blood-vessd.  Nor,  in- 
temally  is  their  diffusion  less  univarsaL  Blood- 
vessels run  along  the  sorfiuje  of  atiemfataae^ 
pervade  the  substance  of  masdes,  penetnts 
the  bones.    Even  into  every  tooth,  we  tncs 

rough  a  mail  hde  in  the  root,  an  artery  te 
feed  the  bone,  as  wdl  as  a  vein  to  briqg  bodk 
the  spare  blood  from  it .;  both  whk^  vith  tke 
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addition  of  mn  aooompanying  nerre,  fonii  a 
a  thread  only  a  little  thicker  than  a  horse* 
hair. 

Wherefore,  when  the  nourishment  taken  in 
at  the  mouth  has  once  reached,  and  mixed  it- 
sdf  with,  the  blood,  every  part  of  the  body  is 
in  the  way  of  being  supplied  with  it.  And 
this  introduces  anoUier  grand  topic,  namely, 
the  manner  in  which  the  aliment  gets  into  the 
Hood ;  which  ia  a  subject  distinct  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
another  entire  system  of  vessels. 

II.  For  this  necessary  part  of  the  animal 
economy,  an  apparatus  is  prorided,  in  a  great 
measure  capable  of  being,  what  anatomists  call 
demcmstrated,  that  is,  shown  in  the  dead  body ; 
— and  a  line  or  course  of  conveyance,  which 
we  can  pursue  by  our  examinations. 

First,  the  food  descends  by  a  wide  passage 
into  the  intestines,  undergoing  two  great  pre- 
parations on  its  way:  one, in  the  mouth  by 
mastication  and  moisture,---(can  it  be  doubt- 
ed with  what  design  the  teeth  were  placed  in 
the  road  to  the  stomach,  or  that  there  was 
shoice  in  fixing  them  in  this  situation  ?)  the 
other,  by  digestion  in  the  stomach  itself.     Of 
ibis  last  surprising  dissolution  I  say  nothing ; 
because  it  is  chemistry,  and  I  am  endeavour, 
ing  to  display  mechanism.    The  figure  and 
position  of  the  stomach  (I  speak  all  along  with 
a  reference  to  the  hxmian  organ)  are  calculat- 
ed for  detaining  the  food  long  enough  for  the 
action  of  its  digestive  juicei    It  has  the  shape 
of  the  pouch  of  a  bagpipe ;  lies  across  the  bo^ 
dy ;  and  the  pylorus,  or  passage  by  which  the 
food  leaves  it,  is  somewhat  higher  in  thebo^y 
than  the  cardia,  or  orifice  by  which  it  enters ; 
so  that  it  is  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  stomach,  that  the  contents,  af- 
ter  having  undeigone  the  application  of  the 
gaatrio  menstruum,  are  gradually  pressed  out. 
In  dogs  and  cats,  this  action  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  has  been  displayed  to  the  eye.    It  is 
a  slow  and  gentle  undulation,  propagated  from 
one  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  other.    For 
the  same  reason  that  I  omitted,  for  the  pre- 
•ent,  offering  any  observation  upon  thediges- 
tire  fluid,  I  shall  say  nothing  concerning  the 
bile  or  the  pancreatic  juice,  farther  than  to  ob- 
•erre  upon  the  mechanism,  viz.  that  from  the 
glanda  in  which  these  secretions  are  elaborat- 
ed, pipes  are  bid  into  the  first  of  the  intestines, 
through  which  pipes  the  product  of  each  gland 
flows  into  that  bowel,  and  is  there  mixed  with 
the  aliment,  as  soon  almost  as  it  passes  the 
atomach  ;  adding  also  as  a  remark,  how  grie- 
vously this  same  bile  offends  the  stomach  it- 
self, yet  cherishes  the  vessel  that  lies  next  to 
it. 

Secondly,  We  have  now  the  aliment  in  the 
intestines,  converted  into  pulp;  and  though 
Ately  consiBtingi|f  ten  different  viands,  redu- 
ced to  nearlv  a  uniform  substance,  and  to  a 
stute  fitted  for  yielding  its  essence,  which  is 
called  chyle,  but  which  is  milk,  or  more  near- 


ly resembling  milk  than  any  other  liquor  with 
which  it  can  be  compared.  For  the  straining 
off  this  fluid  from  the  digested  aliment  in  the 
course  of  its  long  progress  through  the  body, 
myriads  of  capillary  tubes,  t.  e,  pipes  as  small 
as  hairs,  open  their  orifices  into  the  cavity  of 
every  part  of  the  intestines.  These  tubes, 
whidi  are  so  fine  and  slender  as  not  to  be  visi- 
ble unless  when  distended  with  chyle,  soon 
unite  into  larger  branches.  The  pipes,  form- 
ed by  this  union,  terminate  in  g^ds,  from 
which  other  pipes  of  a  still  laiger  diameter 
arising,  carry  the  chyle  from  all  parts,  into  a 
common  reservmr  or  receptacle.  This  recep- 
tacle is  a  bag  of  size  enough  to  hold  about  two 
table-spoons  full ;  and  from  this  vessel  a  duct 
or  main  pipe  proceeds,  climbing  up  the  bade 
part  of  the  chest,  and  afterwards  creeping  along 
the  gullet  till  it  reach  the  neck.  Here  it  meets 
the  river :  here  it  discharges  itself  into  a  large 
vein,  which  soon  conveys  the  chyle,  now  flowing 
along  with  the  old  blood,  to  the  heart.  This 
whole  route  can  be  exhibited  to  the  eye ;  no- 
thing is  left  to  be  supplied  by  imagination  or 
conjecture.  Now,  beside  the  subserviency  of 
this  structure,  collectively  considered,  to  a  ma- 
nifest and  necessary  purpose,  we  may  remark 
two  or  three  separate  particulars  in  it,  which 
show,  not  only  the  contrivance,  but  the  per- 
feetion  of  it.  We  may  remark,  first,  the  length 
of  the  intestines,  which,  in  the  himian  subject, 
is  six  times  that  of  the  body.  Simply  for  a 
passage,  these  voluminous  bowels,  this  prolixi- 
ty of  gut,  seems  in  no  wise  necessary :  but  in 
order  to  allow  time  and  space  for  the  succes- 
sive extraction  of  the  chyle  from  the  digested 
aliment,  namely,  that  the  chyle  whidi  escapes 
the  lacteals  of  one  part  of  the  guts  may  be  ta- 
ken up  by  those  of  some  other  part,  the  length 
of  the  canal  is  of  evident  use  and  condudve- 
ness.  Secondly,  we  must  also  remark  their 
peristaltic  motion  ;  which  is  made  up  of  eon* 
tractions,  following  one  another  like  waves  up* 
on  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  and  not  unlike  what 
we  observe  in  the  bodyof  an  earth-worm  crawl- 
ing along  the  ground ;  and  which  is  effected  by 
the  joint  action  of  longitudinal  and  of  spiral, 
or  rather  perhaps  of  a  great  number  of  separ- 
ate semicircular  fibres.  This  curious  action 
pushes  forward  the  grosser  part  of  the  aliment, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  more  subtle  parts, 
which  we  call  chyle,  are,  by  a  series  of  gentle 
compressions,  squeezed  into  the  narrow  orifi. 
ces  of  the  lacteal  veins.  Thirdly,  it  was  neces- 
sary  that  these  tubes,  which  we  denominate 
lacteals,  or  their  mouths  at  least,  should  be 
as  narrow  as  possible,  in  order  to  deny  ad- 
mission into  the  blood  to  any  particle  which 
is  of  size  enough  to  make  a  lodgement  after- 
wards in  the  small  arteries,  and  thereby  to  ob- 
struct the  circulation :  and  it  was  also  neces- 
sary that  this  extreme  tenuity  should  be  com- 
pensated by  multitude ;  for  a  large  quantity  of 
chyle  (in  ordinary  constitutions,  not  lees,  it  haa 
been  computed,  than  two  or  T 
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day)  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  paaeed 
through  tJunk  Aooordingly,  we  find  the  num- 
ber of  the  lacteab  ezoeeding  all  powers  of  com- 
putation ;  and  their  pipes  so  fine  and  slender, 
as  not  to  he  visible,  unless  fille^t  to  the  naked 
eye ;  and  their  orifices,  which  open  into  the 
iiitestioes,  so  small  as  not  to  be  disceroable 
even  by  the  best  microscope.  Fourthly,  the 
main  pipe  which  carries  the  chyle  from  the  re- 
servoir to  the  Mood,  viz.  the  thoracic  duct,  be- 
ing fixed  in  an  almost  upright  position,  and 
wanting  that  advantage  of  propulsion  which 
the  artenes  possess,  is  furnished'  with  a  suc- 
cession of  valves  to  check  the  ascending  fluid, 
when  once  it  has  passed  them,  from  falling 
back.  These  valves  look  upward,  so  as  to  leave 
the  ascent  free,  but  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  chyle,  if,  for  want  of  sufficient  force  to  push 
it  on,  its  weight  should  at  any  time  cause  it 
to  descend.  Fifthly,  the  chyle  enters  the  blood 
in  an  odd  place,  but  perhaps  the  most  oommo- 
dious  pkce  possible,  viz.  at  a  huge  vein  in  the 
iicck,  so  situated  with  respect  to  the  drcula- 
tion,  as  speedily  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the 
heart.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  circumstance 
of  great  moment ;  for  had  the  chyle  entered 
tlie  blood  at  an  artery,  or  at  a  distant  vein, 
the  fluid,  composed  of  the  old  and  the  new 
materials,  mnst  have  perfonned  a  considerable 
part  of  the  circulation,  before  it  received  that 
churning  in  the  lungs,  which  is,  probably,  n». 
cessary  for  the  intimate  and  perfect  union  of 
tlio  old  blood  with  the  recent  chyle.  Who 
coidd  hiive  dreamt  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  cavity  of  the  intestines  and  the  left 
great  vein  of  the  netA  f  Who  could  have  sus- 
pected that  this  communication  should  be  the 
medium  through  which  all  nourishment  is  de- 
rived to  the  body ;  or  this  the  place,  where,  by 
a  side  inlet,  the  important  junction  is  formed 
between  the  blood  and  the  material  whi«h  feeds 
it? 

We  postpone  the  consideration  of  dl^M- 
iioriy  lest  it  should  interrupt  us  in  tracing  the 
course  of  the  food  to  the  blood ;  but  in  treat- 
ing of  the  alimentary  system,  so  principal  a 
part  of  the  process  cannot  be  omitted* 

Of  the  gastric  juice,  the  immediate  agent 
by  which  diat  change  which  food  undeigoes 
iu  our  stomachs  is  effected,  we  shall  take  our 
account  from  the  numerous,  isreful,  and  va.- 
ricd  experiments  of  the  Abbi^  Spallanzani. 

1.  It  is  not  a  simple  dUuent,  but  a  real  sol- 
vent. A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  beef  had 
scarcely  touched  the  stomach  of  a  crow,  when 
tlie  solution  began. 

2.  It  has  not  the  nature  of  saliva ;  it  has 
not  the  nature  of  bile ;  but  is  distinct  from 
both.  By  experiments  out  of  the  body  it  ap- 
pears, that  neither  of  these  secretions  acts  up- 
on  alimentary  substances,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  gastric  juice  acts. 

3.  Digestion  is  not  puinfaelion :  for  the  di- 
(IBSting  fluid  resists  pi^trefactioii  most  portipa-. 


ciously ;  siay,  not  only  cheeks  »u  fttftltfr  poro- 
gr^ss,  but  restopres  putrid  sabetanon. 

4.  It  is  not  a  fermentoHce  process :  for  tlia 
solution  begins  at  the  surfaoe,  and  proceeds 
towards  the  oentm,  contrary  to  the  ovder  ia 
which  fermentation  acts  and  spreads. 

6.  It  is  not  the  tH^gtiUm  of  Asol  g  for  tlie 
cold  maw  of  a  cod  or  sturgeon  will  dissolve  tha 
shells  of  crabs  or  lobsters,  harder  than^hs 
sides  of  the  stomach  which  contains  then. 

In  a  word,  animal  digestion  carries  about  k 
the  marics  of  being  a  power  and  a  process  eonu 
pletely  tmffeneru  s  distinct  from  every  other  ; 
at  least  from  every  chemical  process  with  whick 
we  are  acquainted.  And  the  most  wonderfvl 
thing  about  it  is  its  appropriation ;  its  sab- 
serviency  to  the  particular  economy  of  each 
animaL  The  gastric  juice  of  an  owl,  falcon, 
or  kite,  will  not  touch  grain ;  no,  not  even  to 
finish  the  macerated  and  half-digested  puke 
which  is  left  in  the  crops  of  the  sparrows  thmt 
the  bird  devours.  In  poultry,  the  tritaracHHt 
of  the  gisazd,  and  the  gastric  juice,  ooDspire 
in  the  work  of  digestion.  The  gastric  juice 
will  not  dissolve  &b  grain  whilst  it  is  whole. 
Entire  grains  of  bar^y,  enclosed  in  tubes  or 
spherules,  are  not  afiected  by  it.  Bat  if  the 
same  grain  be  by  any  means  broken  or  groand, 
the  gastric  juice  immediately  lays  hold  of  it. 
Here  then  is  wanted,  and  hen  we  find,  » 
combination  of  mechanism  and  diemistrT. 
For  the  preparatory  grinding,  the  gisaard  lends 
itsmilL  And  as  all  mill-work  should  be  strong^ 
its  structure  is  so,  beyond  that  of  any  other 
muscle  belonging  to  the  animaL  The  inter- 
lAl  coi^  also,  or  lining  of  the  gisard,  is,  lor 
the  same  purpose,  hard  and  cartihginoaa.  Bat, 
forasmuch  as  this  is  not  the  sort  of  animal  sub^ 
stance  suited  for  the  rao^tion  of  glands  or  lor 
secretion,  the  gastric  juice,  in  thU  family,  is 
not  supplied,  as  in  membranous  stomadas,  br 
the  stomach  itsdf;  but  by  the  gnUtt,  in  whi^ 
the  feeding  glands  aro  plaoad,  and  £pQm  iHikh 
it  trickles  down  into  the  stomach. 

In  sheep,  the  gastric  fluid  has  no  effsct  in 
digesting  plants,  ttnlett  IhtyhtMoe  ftesnjimiieiis. 
ly.moMHiatetL  It  oqly  produces  aslight  maoe- 
ration ;  nearly  such  as  enmmon  water  would 
produce,  in  a  degree  of  heat  somewhat  exceed* 
iog  the  medium  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
q>here.  But  provided  that  the  pbmt  has  bem 
reduced  to  pieces  by  chewing,  the  gastric  juiee 
then  proceeds  with  it,  first,  by  softening  its 
substauoe;  next,  by  destroying  its  natural  oon» 
sistency ;  and  lastly,  by  dissolving  it  so  oosdu 
pletely,  as  not  even  to  spare  the  toughest  and 
most  stringy  parts,  sach  ss  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves. 

So  far  our  accorate  and  indefatigable  Abb& 
—Dr.  Stevens,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1777)  fbond. 
by  experiments  tried  with  pof  orated  balls,  that 
the  gastric  juice  of  the  sheep  pd  the  ox  speedi- 
ly dissolved  vegetables,  but  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  beef,  muttoq,  and  other  animal  bo» 
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dkk  JH,  Hunter  diieortted  a  property  of 
tkU  fluid,  of  amost  corkmt  kind ;  rix,  that  in 
the  stomachs  of  animala  whidifeed  upon  flesh, 
irresistibly  as  this  fluid  aets  upon  animal  snh> 
•tanoss,  it  is  only  upon  the  dootf  substanee  that 
It  operates  at  alL  The  livlf^  fibre  suflers  no 
injury  from  lying  in  contact  with  it.  Wonns 
and  insects  are  found  alive  in  the  stomachs  of 
such  animals.  The  coata  of  the  human  sto- 
mach, in  a  heahhy  state,  are  insensible  to  its 
presence ;  yet  in  cases  ctfT  sudden  death  (where- 
in the  gastric  juice,  not  having  been  weakened 
by  disease,  retains  its  activity,)  it  has  been 
known  to  eat  a  hole  through  Uie  bowel  which 
oontains  it  *.  How  nice  is  this  discrimxnation 
of  action,  yet  how  necessary  I 

But  to  return  to  our  hy^ulics. 

III.  The  galL-bkMlder  is  a  very  remarkable 
contrivance.  It  is  the  reservoir  of  a  canaL  It 
does  not  form  the  channel  itsdf,  i .  e,  the  di- 
lect  communication  between  the  liver  and  the 
intestine,  which  is  by  another  passage,  vise  the 
ductus  hepaticns,  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  ductus  communis ;  but  it  lies  a4jaoent 
to  this  channel.  Joining  it  by  a  duct  of  its  own, 
the  duct  cyst&cus ;  by  which  structure  it  is 
enabled,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  add  its 
contents  to,  and  increase  the  flow  of  bile  into 
the  duodenum.  And  the  position  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  such  as  to  apply  this  structure  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  its  natural  situation,  it 
toudies  the  exterior  surface  of  the  stomach, 
and  consefpiently  is  compressed  by  the  disten< 
aion  of  that  vessel :  the  effect  of  which  com- 
pression is  to  force  out  hmn  the  bag,  and  send 
into  the  duodenum,  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  bile,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand 
which  the  repletion  of  the  stomach  by  food  is 
sdwut  to  occasion*!-.  Cheselden  describes  $  the 
gall-bladder  as  seated  against  the  duodenum, 
and  thereby  liable  to  have  its  fluid  pressed  out, 
by  the  passage  of  the  aliment  through  that 
cavity ;  which  likewise  will  have  the  effect  of 
causing  it  to  be  received  into  the  intestine,  at 
a  right  time,  and  in  a  due  proportion. 

There  may  be  other  purposes  answered  by 
this  contrivance ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
are.  The  contents  of  tbegall-bhidder  are  not 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  what  passes  fhun 
the  liver  through  the  direct  passage  §.  It  is 
poaaiUe  that  the  gall  may  be  changed,  and  for 
aome  purposes  meb'orated,  by  keeping. 

The  entrance  of  the  gall-duct  into  the  duo- 
denum furnishes  another  oltservation.  When- 
ever either  smaller  tubes  are  inserted  into  lar- 
ger tubes,  or  tubes  into  vessels  and  cavities, 
such  receiving  tubes,  vessels,  or  cavities,  being 
subject  to  muscular  constriction,  we  always 
£nd  a  contrivance  to  prevent  regurgUaiUm.  In 
some  cases,  valves  are  used ;  in  other  cases, 
sunongst  which  is  that  now  before  us,  a  dif- 
ftsreai  expedient  is  resorted  to,  which  may  be 
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thus  described :  The  gall-duct  enters  the  duo- 
denum obliquely  ;  after  it  has  pierced  the  first 
coat,  it  runs  near  two  fingers*  breadth  between 
the  coats,  before  it  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
intestine  *.  The  same  contrivance  is  used  in 
another  part,  where  there  is  exactly  the  same 
occasion  for  it,  viz.  in  the  insertion  of  the  ure- 
ters in  the  bladder.  These  enter  the  bladder 
its  neck,  running  obliquely  for  the  space 
of  an  inch  between  its  coats  -f*.  It  is,  in  both 
sufficiently  evident,  that  this  structure 
has  a  necessary  mechanical  tendency  to  resist 
reguigitation ;  for  whatever  force  acts  in  such 
a  direction  as  to  urge  the  fluid  back  into  the 
orifices  of  the  tubes,  must,  at  the  same  time, 
stretch  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  thereby 
compress  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  induc- 
ed between  them. 

IV.  Amongst  the  laeteels  of  the  human  body, 
the  pipe  which  conveys  the  salivafrom  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  to  the  place  where  it  is  want- 
ed, deserves  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
intelligible  pecesof  mechanism  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  saliva,  we  all  know,  is 
used  in  the  mouth ;  but  much  of  it  is  produced 
on  the  outside  of  the  cheek,  by  the  parotid 
gland,  which  lies  between  the  ear  and  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw.  In  order  to  carry  the  se- 
creted juioe  to  its  destination,  there  is  laid  from 
the  gland  on  the  outside,  a  pipe,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  wheat  straw,  and  about  three 
fingers'  breadth  in  length ;  which,  after  rid- 
ing over  the  masseter  musde,  bores  for  itself 
a  hole  through  the  verv  middle  of  the  cheek ; 
enters  by  that  hde,  which  is  a  complete  per« 
foration  of  the  buccinator  musde,  into  the 
mouth;  and  there  discharges  its  fluid  very  co- 
piously. 

V.  Another  exquisite  structure,  differing  in- 
deed from  the  four  preceding  instances,  in  that 
it  does  not  relate  to  the  oonveyanoe  of  fluids, 
but  still  belonging,  like  these,  to  the  dass  of 
pipes  or  conduits  of  the  body,  is  seen  in  the  - 
laryrue.  We  all  know  that  there  fSP  down  the 
throat  two  pipes,  one  leading  to  Uie  stomach, 
the  other  to  the  lungs ;  the  one  being  the  pas-  * 
sage  for  the  food,  the  other  for  the  breath  and 
voice :  we  know  also  that  both  these  passages 
open  into  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  ;  the  gul- 
let, necessarily,  for  the  conveyance  of  food;  and 
the  wind.pipe,  for  speech  and  the  modulation 
of  sound,  not  much  less  so  s  therefore  the  dif* 
ficulty  was,  the  passages  being  so  contiguous, 
to  prevent  the  food,  especially  the  liquids, 
which  we  swallow  into  the  stomach,  from  en- 
tering the  wind-pipe,  t.  e.  the  road  to  the  lungs; 
the  consequence  of  which  error,  when  it  does 
happen,  is  perceived  by  the  convulsive  throes 
that  are  instantly  produced.  This  business, 
which  is  very  nice,  is  managed  in  this  manner. 
The  gullet  ^the  passage  for  food)  opens  into 
the  mouth  like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a  fun- 
nel, the  capacity  of  which  forms  indeed  the 
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bottom  of  the  moath.  Into  the  side  of  this 
fnnnel,  at  the  part  whidi  liei  the  lowest,  en- 
ters the  wind-pipe,  by  m  chink  or  slit,  with  a 
lid  or  flap,  like  a  little  tongue,  aocorately  fit- 
ted to  the  orifice.  The  solids  or  liquids  which 
we  swallow,  pass  over  this  lid  or  ihip,  as  they 
descend  by  the  funnel  into  the  gullet.  Both 
^he  weight  of  the  food,  and  the  action  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  swallowing,  contribute 
to  keep  the  lid  close  down  upon  the  aperture, 
whilst  any  thing  is  passing;  whereas,  by  means 
of  its  natural  cartilaginous  sprii^,  it  raises  it- 
self  a  little,  as  soon  as  the  food  is  passed,  there- 
by  allowing  a  free  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  res- 
piration  of  air  by  the  lungs.  Such  is  its  struc- 
ture t  And  we  may  here  remark  the  almost 
complete  success  of  the  expedient,  vis.  how 
seldom  it  fails  of  iu  purpose,  compared  with 
(he  number  of  instances  in  which  it  fulfils  it 
Reflect  how  frequently  we  swallow,  how  con- 
stantly we  breathe.  In  a  dty-feast,  for  ex- 
ample, what  deglutition,  what  anheUtion !  yet 
does  thb  little  cartikge,  the  epigbtds,  so  ef- 
fectually interpose  itt  office,  so  securely  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  wind-pipe,  that  whilst  mor- 
sel  after  morsd,  draught  af^r  draught,  are 
coursing  one  another  avtr  it,  an  accident  of  a 
crumb  or  a  drop  slipping  into  thu  passage 
(which  nevertheless  must  be  opened  for  the 
breath  every  second  of  time,)  ezdtes  in  the 
whole  company,  not  only  alarm  by  its  danger, 
but  surprise  by  iU  novelty.  Not  two  guests 
are  choked  in  a  century. 

There  is  no  room  for  pretending  that  the 
action  of  the  parts  may  have  gnduidly  formed 
the  epi^ottis :  I  do  not  mean  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, hut  in  a  succession  of  generations.  Not 
only  the  action  of  the  parts  has  no  such  ten- 
dency, but  the  animal  could  not  Hve,  nor  con- 
sequently the  parts  act,  dther  without  it,  or 
with  it  in  a  half-formed  state.  The  species 
was  not  to  wait  for  the  gradual  formation  or 
cxpanakm  of  a  part,  which  was,  from  the  first, 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  individual 

Not  only  is  the  larynx  curious,  but  the  whole 
wind-pipe  possesses  a  structure  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  ol&se.  It  is  made  up  (as  anyone  mar 
perceive  by  putting  his  fingers  to  his  throat) 
of  stout  cartilaginous  rin^ts,  placed  at  small 
and  equal  distances  from  one  another.  Now 
this  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  of  the  nu- 
merons  conduits  of  the  body.  The  useof  these 
cartilages  is  to  keep  the  passage  for  the  air  oon- 
«laiill|ropen;  whidi  they  do  mechanically.  A 
pipe  with  soft  membranous  coats,  liable  to  col- 
lapse and  dose  when  empty,  would  not  have 
answered  here ;  although  this  be  the  general 
vascular  structure,  and  a  structure  which  serves 
very  wdl  for  those  tubes  which  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  distension  by  the  fluid  they 
endose,  or  which  afford  a  passage  to  solid  and 
protruding  suhstances. 

Nevertheless  (which  is  another  partionlarity 
well  worthy  of  notice,)  these  rings  are  not 
compietfl^  that  if,  «re  not  cartilaguunif  and  stiff 


aUraond;  but  Aeir  hinder  part,  whidt  is  c 
tiguoQS  to  the  gullet,  is  membranous  and  woit^ 
eioily  yidding  to  the  distensions  of  that  orgBi 
oocBsioned  by  the  descent  of  solid  food.  The 
same  rings  are  also  bevelled  off  at  the  upper 
and  lower  edges,  the  better  to  dose  upon  0110 
another,  when  the  trachea  is  oomprmed  or 
shortened. 

The  constitution  of  the  tradiea  may  suggest 
likewise  another  refleetion.  The  membrane 
which  lines  its  indde,  is,  perhaps  the  most  aea- 
nble,  irritalde  membrane  of  the  body.  It  in- 
jects the  touch  of  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  a  drop 
of  water,  with  a  spasm  which  convulses  the 
whole  frame ;  yet  left  to  itself,  and  its  proper 
office,  the  intromission  of  air  alone,  nothing 
can  be  so  quiet.  It  does  not  even  nnke  itaetf 
fdt ;  a  man  does  not  know  that  he  haa  a  tira. 
chea.  This  capadty  of  perodving  with  such 
acuteness,  this  impaienoe  of  offence,  yet  per- 
feet  rest  and  ease  when  let  alone,  are  proper- 
ties, one  would  have  thought,  not  likdy  to  re- 
side  in  the  same  subject.  It  is  to  the  junction, 
however,  of  these  almost  inconsistent  qoaHtieB, 
in  this  as  wdl  as  in  some  other  descale  perti 
of  the  body,  that  we  owe  our  safety  and  our 
comfort ; — our  safety  to  their  sensibility,  oar 
comfort  to  their  repose. 

The  larynx,  or  rather  the  whole  wind-pipe 
taken  together  (for  the  larvnx  is  only  the  up. 
per  part  of  the  wind-pipe,)  besides  its  odbcr 
uses,  is  also  a  mudcal  instrument,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  mechankm  expresdy  adi^ited  to  the 
modulation  of  sound ;  for  it  has  been  fomid 
upon  trial,  that,  by  rdaxing  or  tightening  the 
tendinous  bands  at  the  extremity  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  blowing  in  at  the  other  end,  aQ  the 
cries  and  notes  might  be  produced  of  whidi 
the  living  animal  was  capable^  It  can  be 
sounded,  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  sounded. 

Birds,  says  Bonnet,  have,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  wind-pipe,  a  conformation  like  the  reed 
of  a  hautboy,  for  the  modulation  of  their  notes. 
A  tuneful  bird  is  a  ventriloquist.  The  seat  of 
the  song  is  in  the  breast. 

The  use  of  the  lungs  in  the  system  has  been 
said  to  be  obscure ;  one  use,  however,  is  plabi, 
though,  in  some  sense,  extemsl  to  the  system, 
and  that  in,  the  formation,  in  conjunctiosi  wi^ 
the  larynx,  of  voice  and  speech.  They  are,  ta 
anhnal  utterance,  what  the  bellows  are  to  the 
organ. 

For  the  sake  of  method,  we  have  condder- 
ed  animal  bodies  under  three  dividons  ;  their 
bones,  thdr  mosdes,  and  thdr  vessds ;  and  we 
have  stated  our  observations  upon  these  parts 
separatdy.  But  this  is  to  diminish  the  strmgth 
of  the  argument  The  wisdom  of  the  Cnator 
is  seen,  not  iu  thdr  separate  but  their  collec- 
tive action ;  in  their  mutual  subserviency  and 
dependence ;  in  thdr  contributing  togtther  to 
one  effect  and  one  use.  It  has  been  said,  that 
a  man  cannot  lift  his  hand  to  his  head,  with* 
out  fijiding  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  cou 
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|ilflAoeof«God»  AnditUwsDfaid;  fiorlM 
Jim  only  to  reflect,  familiar  as  this  action  is, 
and  fimple  aait  seems  to  be,  how  many  things 
are  requisite  for  the  performing  of  it :  how 
many  things  which  we  understand,  to  say  no- 
thing of  many  more,  probably,  which  we  do 
not ;  viZi  first,  a  long,  hard,  strong  cylinder,  in 
order  to  giro  to  the  ann  its  firmness  and  tea- 
si<Hi ;  but  which,  being  rigid,  and,  in  its  sub- 
stance, inflexible,  can  only  turn  upon  joints  s 
secondly,  therefore,  joints  ior  this  purpose; 
one  at  the  shoulder  to  raise  the  arm,  another 
at  tiie  dhow  to  bend  it ;  these  joints  0Qntinu< 
allyfed  with  a  softmueHage  to  make  the  parts 
dip  easily  upon  one  anoth^,  and  holden  toge- 
ther by  strong  braoes,  to  keep  them  in  their 
position  s  then,  thirdly,  strings  and  wires,  i,  e. 
musdes  and  tendons,  artificially  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  bones  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  joints  aHow  them  to  more. 
Hitherto  we  seem  to  understand  the  mecha- 
nism pretty  weU ;  and,  understanding  this,  we 
posaeas  enoogh  for  our  conclusion :  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  hitherto  only  a  marhine  stand, 
ing  still ;  a  dead  organization,— an  apparatus. 
To  put  the  system  in  a  state  of  activity ;  to  set 
it  at  work,  a  farther  provision  is  necessary, 
viz.  a  communication  with  the  brain  by  means 
of  nerves.  We  know  the  ezistenoe  of  this 
communication,  because  we  can  see  the  com- 
mninicating  threads,  and  can  trace  them  to  the 
brain :  its  necessity  we  also  know,  because  if 
the  thread  be  cut,  if  the  communication  be  in- 
tercepted, the  muscle  becomes  paralytic :  but 
beyond  this,  we  know  little ;  the  oripmization 
being  too  minute  and  subtile  for  our  inspec- 
tion. 

To  what  has  been  enumerated,  as  officiating 
in  the  single  act  of  a  man*8  raising  his  hand  to 
his  bead,  must  be  added  likewise,  idl  that  is  ne- 
cessary, and  all  that  contributes  to  the  growth, 
nourishment,  and  sustentation  of  the  Imib,  the 
repair  of  iu  waste,  the  preservation  of  its 
h^th :  such  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  every  part  of  it ;  its  lymphatics,  ez- 
halants,  absorl]«nts ;  iu  excretions  and  into- 
guments.  All  these  share  in  the  result ;  join 
in  the  effect :  and  how  all  these,  or  any  of 
them,  come  together  without  a  designing,  dis- 
posing intelU^noe,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceivCi 


CHAPTER  XI. 

or  TBS  AiraiAL  snuoruBB  i 

CoKTEMPtATiKG  an  ommoibod^  in  its  col- 
kctive  capacity,  we  cannot  forget  to  notice, 
what  a  number  of  instruments  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  often  within  how  small  a  compass. 
It  is  a  cluster  of  contrivances.  In  a  canary- 
bird,  for  instance,  and  in  the  single  ounce  of 
matter  which  oomposes  his  body  (but  which 


seenu  to  be  all  employed,)  we  have  instruments 
for  eating,  for  digesting,  ior  nourishment,  for 
breathing,  for  generation,  for  running,  for  fly- 
ing, for  seeing,  forbearing,  for  smelling  ;  each 
appropriate,  .each  entirely  different  from  all 
the  rest. 

The  human,  or  indeed  the  animal  framoi 
cooaidered  as  a  mass  or  assemblage,  exhibits  ia 
its  composition  three  properties,  which  havo 
long  stnick  my  mind  as  izidubitable  evidences, 
not  only  of  design,  but  of  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  aoouraoy  in  prosecuting  the  do* 
•ign- 

I.  The  first  is,  the  exact  correspondency  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  same  animal ;  the  tight 
hand  answering  to  the  left,  lag  to  l^g,  eye  to 
eye,  one  side  of  the  coanteaanca  to  t&odier ; 
and  with  a  precision,  to  imitate  which  in  any 
tolerable  degree,  fonns  one  of  the  difficoltiea 
of  statuary,  and  requifes,  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  a  constant  attention  to  this  property  of 
his  work,  distinct  from  every  other. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  that  can  be  to 
get  a  wig  made  even ;  yet  how  sddom  is  the 
faee  awry !  And  what  care  is  taken  that  it 
should  not  be  so,  the  anatomy  of  its  bones  de- 
monstrates. The  upper  part  of  the  face  is 
composed  of  thirteen  bones,  six  on  each  side, 
answering  each  to  each,  and  the  thirteenth, 
without  a  fellow,  in  the  middle;  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  in  like  manner  composed  of 
six  bones,  three  on  each  side  respectively  cor- 
responding, and  the  lower  jaw  in  the  centra. 
In  building  an  ardi,  could  more  be  done  ia 
Older  to  make  the  curve  IrtM,  L  sl  the  parts 
equi-distant  from  the  middle^  alBfie  ia  figure 
and  podtioaii? 

The  exact  resemblaaceof  the  sysn,  consider* 
ing  how  compounded  thisoigaa  is  iaits  sftruo* 
ture,  how  various  and  how  ddicate  are  the 
shades  of  colour  with  which  its  iris  is  tinged  { 
how  differently,  as  to  effect  upon  lypoawince, 
the  eye  may  be  mounted  in  its  socket,  andliow 
differently  in  different  heads  eyes  actually  are 
set,— is  a  property  of  animal  bodies  much  to 
be  admired.  Of  ten  thmisand  eyes,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  match  one, 
except  with  its  own  fedow ;  or  to  distribute 
them  into  suitable  pairs  by  any  other  selectioa 
than  that  which  obtains. 

This  regularity  of  the  animal  structure  ie 
rendered  more  remarkable  bv  the  three  foUow. 
ing  oonsiderations.— First,  uie  limbs,  wtpanUe^ 
l^  taken,  have  not  this  oorndation  of  parts, 
but  the  contrary  of  it.  A  knife  drawn  down 
the  chine,  cuts  the  human  body  into  two  parts, 
externally  equal  and  alike;  you  cannot  draw 
a  straight  line  which  will  divide  a  hand,  a  £00%^ 
the  leg,  the  thigh,  the  dieek,theeye,  the  car, 
into  two  parts  equal  and  alike.  Those  parts 
which  are  placed  upon  the  middle  or  partition 
line  of  the  body,  or  which  traverse  that  Ime, 
as  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  may  be  se 
divided,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  are  double 
origans;  but  other  parts  cannot*    This  show* 
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thftt  the  wermiponAmBf  which  we  have  been 
describing,  does  not  arise  by  any  necessity  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject :  for,  if  necessary,  it 
would  be  universal ;  whereas  it  is  obeerred 
only  in  the  system  or  assemblage :  it  is  not 
true  of  the  separate  parts ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
found  where  it  ocmduoes  to  beauty  or  utility ; 
it  is  not  found,  where  it  would  subsist  at  the 
expense  of  both.  The  two  wings  of  a  bird  al> 
ways  correspond  t  the  two  sides  of  a  feather 
frequently  do  not.  In  centipedes,  millepedes, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  insects,  no  two  legs  on 
the  same  side  are  alike ;  yet  there  is  the  most 
exact  parity  between  the  legs  opposite  to  one 
another. 

8.  The  next  droumstance  to  be  remarked 
is,  that,  whilst  the  cavities  of  the  body  are  so 
configurated,  as  est^mallf  to  exhibit  the  most 
exact  correspondency  of  die  opposite  sides,  the 
contents  of  these  cavities  have  no  such  oorres- 
pondency.  A  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of 
the  breast,  divides  the  thorax  into  two  sides 
exactly  similar ;  yet  these  two  sides  enclose 
very  different  contents.  The  heart  lies  on  the 
left  side ;  a  lobe  of  the  lungs  on  the  right ; 
balancing  each  other,  neither  in  siae  nor  sbApe. 
The  same  thing  holds  of  the  abdomen.  The 
liver  lies  on  the  right  side,  without  any  simi- 
lar viscus  opposed  to  it  on  the  left.  The  spleen 
indeed  is  situated  over-against  the  liver ;  but 
agreeing  with  the  liver  neither  in  bulk  nor 
form.  There  is  no  equipoUency  between  these. 
The  stomach  is  a  vessel,  both  irregular  in  its 
shape,  and  oblique  in  its  position.  The  fold- 
ings  and  doublings  of  the  intestines  do  not 
present  a  parity  of  sides.  Yet  that  symmetry 
which  depends  upon  the  correlation  of  the 
sides,  is  externally  preserved  throughout  the 
whole  trunk )  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  lower  parts  of  it,  aa  the  integuments  are 
soft  $  and  the  shape,  consequently,  is  not,  as 
the  thorax  is  by  its  ribs,  reduced  by  natural 
stays.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
ternal proportion  does  not  arise  from  any  equa- 
lity in  the  shape  or  pressure  of  the  internal 
contents.  What  Is  it  indeed  but  a  correction 
of  inequalities?  an  adjustment,  by  mutual 
compensation,  of  anomalous  forms  into  a  reg^ular 
eongeries  ?  the  ^fieet,  in  a  word,  of  artful,  and 
if  we  might  be  permitted  so  to  speak,  of  stu- 
died ooUocation  ? 

S.  Simtlar  also  to  this,  is  the  third  observa- 
tion ;  that  an  internal  inequality  in  the  feed 
ing  vessels,  is  so  nuinaged,  as  to  produce  no 
inequality  of  parts  which  were  intended  to  cor- 
respond. The  right  arm  answers  accurately  to 
the  left,  both  in  size  and  shape ;  but  the  ar- 
terial branches,  which  supply  the  two  arms, 
do  not  go  off  from  their  tnuik,  in  a  pair,  in 
the  same  manner,  at  the  same  place,  or  at  the 
same  angle.  Under  which  want  of  similitude, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  same 
quantity  of  bloud.  should  be  pushed  through 
each  artery  ;  yet  the  result  is  right ;  the  two 
lamba  which  ace  nourished  by  them,  perceive 


no  difference  of  iupply,  no  effceti  of  ezM«  ar 
deficiency* 

Concerning  the  difference  of  manner,  la 
which  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  up- 
on  the  ^Kfferent  sides  of  the  body,  separate 
themselves  from  the  a5rta,  Chesdden  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  the  advantage  which  the 
left  gain  by  going  off  at  an  angle  much  more 
acute  than  the  right,  is  made  up  to  the  right, 
by  their  goiitf  off  together  in  one  branch.*  It 
is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  the  compen- 
sating contrivance :  and  if  it  be  so,  how  curi- 
ous,  how  hydrostatical ! 

II.  Another  perfection  of  the  animal  masi 
is  the  package.  I  know  nothing  which  Is  so 
surprising.  Examine  the  contents  of  the  trunk 
of  any  large  animal.  Take  notice  how  soft, 
how  tender,  how  intricate  they  are ;  how  con- 
stantly in  action,  how  necessary  to  life  !  Re- 
flect upon  the  danger  of  any  injury  to  their 
substance,  any  derangement  of  their  position, 
any  obstruction  to  their  office.  Observe  the 
heart  pumping  'at  the  centre,  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  strokes  in  a  minute ;  one  set  of  pipes 
carrying  the  stream  away  from  it,  another  set 
bringing,  in  its  course,  the  fluid  bade  to  it 
again ;  the  lungs  performing  their  elaborate  of- 
fice, viz.  distending  and  contracting  their  ma- 
ny  thousand  vesides,  by  a  redprocation  which 
cannot  cease  for  a  minute ;  the  stomach  exer- 
dsing  its  powerful  chemistry ;  the  bowels  si- 
lently  propelling  the  changed  aliment ;  collect- 
ing from  it,  as  it  iproceeds,  and  transmitting  to 
the  Mood,  an  incessant  supply  of  prepared  and 
assimibted  nourishment ;  &at  blood  pursuing 
its  course ;  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  pancreas, 
the  parotid,  with  many  other  known  and  dis- 
tinguishable gbmds,  drawing  off  from  it,  all  the 
while,  their  proper  secretions.  These  several 
operations,  together  with  others  more  subtile 
but  leas  capable  of  being  investigated,  are  go- 
ing  on  within  us,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Think  of  this ;  and  then  observe  how  the  bo- 
dy itself,  the  case  which  holds  this  madiinery, 
is  rolled,  and  jolted,  and  tossed  about,  the  me- 
dianism  lemdning  unhurt,  and  with  very  lit- 
tle molestation  even  of  its  nicest  motions.  Ob- 
serve a  rope-dancer,  a  tumbler,  or  a  monkey  ; 
the  sudden  inversions  and  contortions  which 
the  internal  parts  sustain  by  the  postures  into 
whidi  their  bodies  are  thrown ;  or  rather  ob- 
serve the  shocks  which  these  parts,  even  in  or- 
dinary subjects,  sometimes  reodve  from  fslls 
and  bruises,  or  by  abrupt  jerics  and  twista, 
without  sensible,  or  with  soon-Yecovered,  d»- 
mage*  Observe  this,  and  then  reflect  how 
firmly  every  part  must  be  secured,  how  care- 
fully surrounded,  how  weU  tied  down  and  pack- 
ed together. 

This  property  of  animal  bo£es  has  never,  I 
think,  Iwen  considered  under  a  distinct  heaid, 
or  so  fully  as  it  deserves.  I  may  be  allowed 
l^erefbre,  in  order  to  verify  my  obsenratioa 
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•ODOSralng  itf  to  set  forth  a  ihort  anfttomteal 
detail,  though  it  oblige  xne  to  use  more  tech- 
nical language  than  I  should  wish  to  introduoe 
into  a  work  of  tliis  kind. 

1  The  heart  (such  care  is  taken  of  the  oen. 
tre  of  life)  is  placed  between  two  soft  lobes  of 
the  lungs ;  is  tied  to  the  mediastinum  imd  to  the 
pericardium  ;  which  pericardium  is  not  only  it- 
self an  exceedingly  strong  membrane,  but  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  duplicature  of  the  medias- 
tinum, and,  by  its  point,  to  the  middle  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  heart  is  also  sustained 
in  its  placis  by  the  great  blood-vesseU  which  ii 
sue  from  it.* 

2.  The  lunf/s  are  tied  to  the  ttemom  by  the 
mediastinum  before ;  to  the  vertebne  by  the 
pleura  behind.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  the  very 
use  of  the  mediastinum  (which  is  a  membrane 
that  goes  straight  through  the  middle  of  the 
thorax,  from  the  breast  to  the  back)  to  keep 
the  contents  of  the  thorax  in  their  places ;  in 
particular  to  hinder  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  from 
incx>mmoding  another,  or  the  parts  of  the  lungs 
from  pressing  upon  each  other  when  we  lie  on 
one  side.-f 

3.  The  tiver  is  fastened  in  the  body  by  two 
Bgaments :  the  first,  which  is  laiige  and  strong, 
(Sumes  from  the  covering  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
penetrates  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  umbilical  vein,which,  after  birth,  de- 
gencn-ates  into  a  ligament.  Thefirst,  which  ia  the 
principal,  fixes  the  liver  in  its  situation,  whilst 
the  body  holds  an  erect  posture ;  the  second 
prevents  it  from  pressing  upon  the  diaphragm 
when  we  lie  down  :  and  both  together  sling  or 
siupend  the  liver  when  we  lie  upon  our  backs, 
so  that  it  may  not  compress  or  obstruct  the  as- 
cending vena  cava,:^  to  which  belongs  the  im- 
portant office  of  returning  the  blood  from  the 
body  to  the  heart. 

4.  The  bladder  is  tied  to  the  navel  by  the 
nrachus  ;  transformed  into  a  ligament :  thus, 
what  was  a  passage  for  urine  to  the  foetus,  be- 
comes, after  birth,  a  support  or  stay  to  the 
bladder.  The  peritooKiun  also  keeps  the  vis- 
cera from  confounding  themselves  with,  er 
pressing  irregularly  upon,  the  bladder  ;  for  the 
kidneys  aud  bladder  are  contained  in  a  distinct 
duplicature  of  that  membrane,  being  thereby 
partitioned  off  from  the  other  coutenta  of  the 
abdomen. 

5.  The  kidneys  are  lodged  in  a  bed  of  fat 

6.  The  pancreas f  or  sweetbread,  is  strongly 
tied  to  Uie  peritonaeum,  which  is  the  great 
wrapping  sheet,  that  encloses  all  the  bowels 
contained  in  the  lower  belly.  § 

7^  The  spleen  also  is  confined  to  its  place  by 
ah  adhesion  to  the  peritonaeum  and  diaphragm, 
and  by  a  connection  with  the  omentum.  ||  It 
is  possible,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  spleen  may 
be  merely  a  stvffingy  a  soft  cushion  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  or  hollow,  which,  unless  occupieid 

«  KdH'*  Anat  p.  107,  cd.  3.       +  lb.  p.  119,  ed.  a 
t  Ch«s.  Anat  p.  IfM.  S  KeUl'a  AnaC.  p  57 

y  Ciics.  Anat.  v-  1^. 


would  leave  die  packi^  kwte  and  linsteady, 
for,  supposing  that  it  answers  no  other  pur- 
pose than  this,  it  must  be  vascular,  and  admit 
of  a  drcuktion  through  it,  in  order  to  be  kept 
alive,  or  be  a  part  of  a  Uving  body. 

&  The  omentmnj  epiploon,  or  cawl,  is  an 
apron  tucked  up,  or  doubling  upon  itself,  at  iu 
lowest  part.  The  upper  edge  is  tied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen  as  hath 
already  been  observed,  and  to  put  of  the  duo- 
denum.  The  reflected  edge  also,  after  form- 
ing  the  doubling,  comes  up  behind  the  front 
flap,  and  is  tied,  to  the  colon  and  adjoining  vis« 
cera.* 

9.  The  septa  of  the  brain  probably  prevent 
one  part  of  that  oigan  from  pressing  with  too 
great  a  weight  upon  another  part.  The  pro. 
cesses  of  the  dura  mater  divide  the  cavity  of 
the  skuU,  like  so  many  inner  partition  walls, 
and  thereby  confine  each  hemisphere  and  lobe 
of  the  brain  to  the  chamber  which  is  assigned 
to  it,  without  its  being  liable  to  rest  upon,  or. 
intermix  with,  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
great  art  and  caution  of  packing,  is  to  prevent 
one  thing  hiu*ting  another.  Tliis,  in  the  head, 
the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  of  an  animal  bo- 
dy, is,  amongst  other  methods,  provided  for  by 
membranous  partitions  and  wrappings,  which 
keep  the  parts  separate* 

The  above  may  serve  as  a  short  aceoimt  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  principal  visoera  are 
sustained  in  their  places;  But  of  the  provi- 
sions for  this  purpose,  by  far,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  curious,  and  where  also  such  a  pro- 
vision was  most  wanted,  is  in  the  gtUs,  It  is* 
pretty  evident,  that  a  long  narrow  tube  (in 
man,  about  five  times  the  kngth  of  the  body) 
laid  from  side  to  side  in  folds  upon  one  an- 
other, winding  in  oblique  and  circuitous  direc- 
tions, composed  also  of  a  soft  and  yielding  sub- 
sUnce,  must,  without  some  extraordinary  pre- 
caution for  its  safety,  be  continually  displaced 
by  the  various,  sudden^  and  abrupt  motions  ^ 
the  body  which  contains  it.  I  should  expect 
that,  if  not  bruised  or  wounded  by  every  ifall, 
or  leap,  or  twist,  it  would  be  entangled,  or  be 
involved  with  itself;  or,  at  the  least,  riipped 
and  shaken  out  of  the  orider  in  which  it  is  dis« 
posed,  and  which  order  is  necessary  to  be  pre- 
served, for  the  carrying  on  of  the  important 
functions  which  it  has  to  execute  in  the  ani-. 
mal  eoonomy.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  a 
danger  so  serious,  and  yet  so  natural  to  thtf 
len^,  narrowness,  and  tubular  form  of  the 
part,  is  provided  against.  The  expedient  ia* 
admirable :  and  it  is  this.  The  intestinal  ca- 
nal, throughout  its  whole  process,  is  knit  U> 
the  edge,  of  a  broad  fat  membrane  called  the 
mesentery.  It  forms  the  margin  of  this  me- 
sentery, being  stitched  and  fastened  to  it  like 
the  edging  of  a  ruffle  x  being  fuur  times  as  long 
as  the  mesentery  itself,  it  is  what  a  sempstresa 
would  call,  *•'•  puckered  or  gathered  on"  to  it* : 
Digitized  by 
*  Clics.  Ansi  p.  \9l. 
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This  k  the  imtore  of  the  connexion  of  the  got 
with  the  mewntery ;  and  being  thna  joined  to, 
or  rather  made  a  part  of,  the  mesentery,  it  it 
folded  and  wrapped  up  together  with  it.  Now 
the  mesentery,  haying  aoonsidermble  dimeniion 
in  breadth,  being  in  its  substance,  withal,  both 
thick  and  suety,  is  capable  of  a  dose  and  safe 
folding,  in  comparison  of  what  the  intestinal 
tube  would  admit  of,  if  it  had  remained  loose. 
The  mesentery  likewise  not  only  keeps  the  in*, 
testinal  canal  in  its  proper  place  and  position 
under  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  its  course, 
but  snstaiar  the  numberiess  small  vessels,  the 
arteries,  the  veins,  the  lympheducts,  and,  above 
all,  the  lacteals,  which  lead  from  or  to,  almost 
every  point  of  its  coats  and  cavity.  This 
membrane,  which  appears  to  be  the  grsat  sup- 
port and  security  of  the  alimentary  apparatus, 
is  itself  strongly  tied  to  the  fint  thx«e  verte- 
bra of  the  loins.* 

III.  A  Uiird  general  property  of  animal 
forms  is  beauiff.  I  do  not  mean  rektive  beauty, 
or  that  of  one  individual  above  another  of  the 
same  spedes,  or  of  one  species  compared  with 
another  species ;  but  I  mean,  generally,  the 
provision  which  is  made  in  the  body  of  almost 
every  animal,  to  adapt  its  appearance  to  the 
peroeption  of  the  animals  with  which  it  con. 
verses.  In  our  own  species,  for  example,  on- 
ly consider  what  the  parts  and  materials  are, 
of  which  the  fairest  body  is  composed ;  and  no 
farther  observation  will  be  neoessary  to  show 
how  well  these  things  toe  wrapped  up,  so  as 
to  form  a  mass  which  shall  he  capable  of  sym- 
metry in  its  proportion,  and  of  beauty  in  its 
aspect ;  how  the  bones  ara  covered,  the  bow- 
els concealed,  the  roughnesses  of  the  musde 
smoothed  and  softened ;  and  how  over  the 
vdiole  is  drawn  an  integument,  which  converts 
the  disgusting  msterisJs  of  a  dissecting-room 
into  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  sight,  or 
one  upon  which  it  rests,  at  least,  with  ease 
and  satisfaction.  Much  of  this  effect  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  cdlular 
or  adipose  membrane,  which  lies  immediatdy 
under  the  skin  {  is  a  kind  of  lining  to  it ;  is 
moist,  soft,  slippery,  and  compressible ;  every, 
when  filling  up  the  interstices  of  tlie  muscles, 
and  forming  theroby  their  roundness  and  flow- 
ing  line,  as  well  as  the  evenness  and  polish  of 
the  whole  surface. 

All  which  seems  to  be  a  strong  indication  of 
design,  and  of  a  design  studiously  directed  to 
this  purpose.  And  it  being  once  allowed,  that 
■nch  a  purpose  existed  wiUi  respect  to  any  of 
the  productions  of  nature,  we  may  refer,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  probability,  other  par- 
ticulan  to  the  same  intention;  such  as  the 
teints  of  flowers,  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  furs 
of  beasts,  the  bright  scales  of  fishes,  the  paint- 
ed wings  of  buttOTflies  and  beetles,  the  rich  oo. 
loun  and  spotted  lustra  of  many  tribes  of  in- 
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There  are  parts  alw  of  sAimals  oramentsl, 
and  the  properties  by  which  they  an  so,  not 
subservient,  that  we  know  of,  to  any  other 
purpose.  The  Iricfeir  of  most  animals  are  very 
beaotifnl,  without  conducing  at  all,  by  their 
beauty,  to  the  perfection  of  vision  ;  and  na- 
ture could  in  no  part  have  employed  her  pen- 
cil  to  so  mudi  advantage,  because  no  part  pre- 
senu  itself  so  conspicuously  to  the  obs^^rver, 
or  communicates  so  great  an  effect  to  the  whole 
aspect. 

In  plants,  especially  in  the  flowers  of  plants, 
the  principle  of  beauty  holds  a  still  more  cnn- 
siderable  place  in  their  composition  ;  is  still 
more  confessed  than  in  animab.  Why,  for 
one  instance  out  of  a  thousand,  does  the  oonjUa 
of  the  tulip,  when  advanced  to  tta  size  and  ma^ 
turity,  change  its  colour  ?  The  purposes,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  of  vegetable  nutrition,  might 
have  been  carried  on  as  well  by  iu  continuing 
green.  Or,  if  this  could  not  be,  consbtently 
with  the  progress  of  vegetable  lii^  why  bresk 
into  such  a  variety  of  coloun  ?  This  is  »> 
proper  effect  of  age,  or  of  declension  in  theas- 
cent  of  the  s^) ;  for  that,  like  the  autonnal 
teints,  would  have  produced  one  cdour  on  ona 
leaf,  with  marks  of  fading  and  withering.  It 
seems  a  lame  accomit  to  call  it,  as  it  has  been 
called,  a  disease  of  the  plant.  Is  it  not  more 
probable,  that  this  property,  which  is  indepen- 
dent, as  it  should  seem,  of  the  wants  and  uti- 
lities of  the  plant,  was  calculated  for  beauty, 
intended  for  display  ? 

A  ground,  I  know  of  objiection,  has  been 
taken  against  the  whole  topic  of  alignment, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bsauty 
at  all ;  in  other  words,  that  whatever  is  use- 
ful and  familiar,  comes  of  course  to  be  thought 
beautiful ;  and  that  things  appear  to  be  so,  on- 
ly by  their  alliance  with  these  qualities.  Our 
idea  of  beauty  is  capable  of  bdng  in  so  great 
a  degree  modified  by  habit,  by  fadiion,  by  the 
experience  of  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  by 
assodations  arising  out  of  that  experience,  that 
a  question  has  been  made,  whether  it  be  not 
altogether  generated  by  these  causes,  or  would 
have  any  proper  existence  without  them.  It 
seems,  however,  a  carrying  of  the  condusion 
too  far,  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  prlndple, 
viz.  a  native  capadty  of  perodving  beauty,  on 
account  of  an  influence,  or  of  varieties  proceed- 
ing from  that  influence,  to  which  it  is  subject, 
seeing  that  prindples  the  most  acknowledged 
are  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
I  should  rather  ai^gue  thus :  The  question  re- 
spects objects  of  sight.  Now  every  other  sense 
hath  its  distinction  of  agreeable  and  disagree- 
able. Some  tastes  offend  the  palate,  othere 
gratify  it.  In  brutes  and  insects,  this  distinc- 
tion is  stronger  and  more  regular  than  in  man. 
Every  horse,  ox,  sheep,  swine,  when  at  liber- 
ty to  dioose,  and  when  in  a  natural  state,  that 
is,  when  not  vitiated  by  habits  forced  upon  it, 
eata  and  rejects  the  same  plants.  Many  iiw 
sects  which  feed  upon  particular  plants,  wiL 
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nthflr  die  thin  change  their  uppropriate  leaf. 
AH  this  looki  likea  determination  in  the  tense 
itself  to  particalBr  tastes.  In  lilce  maimer, 
smells  affect  the  nose  with  sensations  pleasure- 
able  or  disgusting^.  Some  sounds,  or  oomposi- 
tions  of  sound,  delight  the  ear :  others  torture 
it.     Habit  can  do  much  in  all  these  cases  (and 


upon  the  smallest  base.  In  man.  There  Is 
more,  I  diink,  in  the  matter  than  we  are  aware 
of.  The  statue  of  a  man,  placed  loosely  upon 
its  pedestal,  would  not  be  secure  Of  standing 
half  an  hour.  You  are  obliged  to  fix  its  feet 
to  the  block  by  bolts  and  solder ;  or  the  first 
shake,  the  first  gust  of  wind,  is  sure  to  throw 


it  is  well  for  us  that  it  can ;  for  it  is  this  power  it  down.  Yet  this  statue  shall  express  all  the 
which  reconciles  us  to  many  necessities  :)  but  mechanical  proportions  of  a  living  modeL  It 
has  the  distinction,  in  the  mean  time,  of  agree-!  is  not  therefore  the  mere  figure,  or  merely 
able  and  disagreeable,  no  foundation  in  Uie  plaeing  the  centre  of  grarity  within  the  base, 
sense  itself  ?  What  is  true  of  the  other  senses,  |  that  is  sufficient.  Either  the  hiw  of  gravitation 
is  most^probaUy  true  of  the  eye  (the  analogy  is  suspended  in  fovour  of  living  substances,  or 
is  inesistiUe,)  viz.  that  there  belongs  to  it  an  something  more  is  done  for  them,  in  order  to 
original  constitution,  fitted  to  receive  pleasure  enable  them  to  uphold  their  posture.  ■  There 
from  some  impressions,  and  pain  from  others,  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt,  but  that  their 
I'do  not  however  know,  that  the  argument  parti  descend  by  gravitation  izrthe  same  man. 


which  alleges  beauty  as  a  final  cause,  rests  up- 
on this  concession.  We  possess  a  sense  of 
beauty,  however  we  come  by  it.  It  in  fact  ex- 
ists.  Things  are  not  indifferent  to  this  sense ; 
all  objects  do  not  suit  it ;  many,  which  we  see, 
are  agreeable  to  it ;  many  others  disagreeable. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  effect  of  habit  upon  the 
particular  object,  because  the  most  agreeable 
objects  are  very  often  the  most  rare ;  many 
which  are  very  common,  continue  to  be  offen- 
sive. If  they  be  made  supportable  by  habit, 
it  is  all  whidi  halnt  can  do ;  they  never  be- 
come agreeable.  If  this  sense,  therefore,  be 
acquired,  it  is  a  result ;  the  produce  of  nu- 
merous and  complicated  actions  of  external 
objects  upon  the  senses,  and  of  the  mind  upon 
its  sensations.  With  this  nsivft,  there  must 
be  a  certain  congruity  to  enable  any  particular 
object  to  pleaM ;  and  that  congruity,  we  con< 
tend,  is  consulted  in  the  aspect  which  is  given 
to  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

lY.  The  skin  and  covering  of  animals  is 
that  upon  which  their  appearance  chiefly  de- 
pends s  and  it  is  that  part  which,  perhaps,  in 
all  animals,  is  most  decorated,  and  most  free 
from  impurities.  But  were  beauty,  or  agree- 
ableness  of  aspect,  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  another  purpose  answered  by  this  in- 
tegument, and  by  the  collocation  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  beneath  it,  which  is  of  still  great- 
er importance:  and  that  purpose  is  conceal" 
inenL  Were  it  possible  to  view  through  the 
skin  the  mechanism  of  our  bodies,  the  sight 
would  frighten  us  out  of  our  wits.  ^  Durst 
we  make  a  single  movement,"  asks  a  lively 
French  writer,  *'  or  stir  a  step  from  the  place 
we  were  in,  if  we  taw  our  blood  circulating, 
the  tendons  pulling,  the  lungs  blowing,  the  hu- 
mours filtrating,  and  all  the  incomprehensible 
assemblage  of  fibres,  tubes,  pumps,  valves,  cur- 
rents, pivots,  which  sustain  an  existence  at 
once  so  frail,  and  so  presumptuous  ?** 

Y.  Of  animal  bodies,  considered  as  masses, 
there  is  another  property,  more  curious  than 
It  is  generally  thought  to  be ;  which  is  the  fa- 
culty of  sUmdinff  :  and  it  is  more  remarkable 
in  twoJegged  animals  than  in  quadrupeds,  and, 
most  of  aU,  as  being  the  tallest,  and  resting 


ner  as  those  of  dead  matter.  The  gift  there^ 
fore  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  a  faculty  of 
perpetually  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity,  by 
a  set  of  obscure,  indeed,  but  of  quick-balanc- 
ing  actions,  so  as  to  keep  the  line  of  direction, 
which  is  a  line  drawn  from  that  centre  to  the 
ground,  within  its  prescribed  limits.  Of  these 
actions  it  may  be  oT^served,  first,  that  they  in 
part  constitute  what  we  call  strength.  The 
dead  body  drops  down.  The  mere  adjustment 
therefore  of  weight  and  pressure,  which  may 
be  the  same  the  moment  after  death  as  the  mo.* 
ment  before,  does  not  support  the  column.  In 
cases  also  of  extreme  weakness,  the  patient 
cannot  stand  upright.  Secondly,  that  these 
actions  are  only  in  a  small  de|^ee  voluntary. 
A  man  is  seldom  conscious  of  his  voluntary 
powers  in  keeping  hianself  upon  his  Ic^  A 
child  learning  to  walk  is  the  greatest  posture- 
master  in  the  world :  but  art,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  sinks  into  habit ;  and  he  is  soon  able  to 
poise  himself  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes, 
without  being  sensible  either  of  caution  or  ef- 
fort. But  still  there  must  be  an  aptitude  of 
parts  upon  which  habit  can  thus  attach ;  a 
previous  capacity  of  motions  which  the  animal 
is  thus  taught  to  exercise:  and  the  facility  with 
which  this  exercise  is  acquired,  forms  one  ob- 
ject of  our  admiration.  What  parU  are  prin. 
cipallyemi^oyed,  or  in  what  manner  each  con. 
tributes  to  its  office,  is,  as  hath  already  been 
confessed,  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps  the 
obscure  motion  of  the  bones  of  the  feet  may 
have  their  share  in  this  effect.  They  are  put 
in  action  by  every  slip  or  vacillation  of  the 
body,  and  seem  to  assist  in  restoring  its  balance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  this  circumstance  in  the 
structure  of  the  foot,  viz.  its  being  composed 
of  many  small  bones,  applied  to  and  articulat- 
ing with  one  another,  by  diversely  shaped  sur- 
faces, instead  of  being  made  of  one  piece,  like 
the  last  of  a  shoe,  is  very  remarkable.  I  sup« 
pose  also  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  stand  firm- 
ly upon  stilts  or  wooden  legs,  though  their 
Itase  exactiy  iautated  the  figure  and  dimensions 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  alternation  of  the 
jointo,  the  knee-joint  bending  backward,  the 
hip-joint  forward ;  the  flexibility,  in  every  di« 
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recdoBf  of  tike  tpuw,  eiepcwUy  in  th«  hnnt  and 
neck,  appear  to  be  of  great  moment  in  preierv- 
ing  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  With  re- 
spect to  this  Ust  circumetanoe,  it  if  obfervable, 
that  the  vertebras  are  ao  confined  by  ligaments 
as  to  allow  no  more  slipping  upon  thdr  bases, 
than  what  is  just  sufficient  to  break  the  shock 
which  any  violent  motion  may  occasion  to  the 
body.  A  certain  degree  also  of  tension  of  the 
sinews  appears  to  be  essential  to  an  erect  pos- 
ture :  for  it  is  by  the  loss  of  this,  that  the  dead 
or  paralytic  body  drops  down.  The  whole  is 
a  wonderful  result  of  combined  powers,  and 
of  very  complicated  operations.  Indeed,  that 
ttanding  is  not  so  simple  a  business  as  we  im- 
agine it  to  be,  is  evident  from  the  strange  ges- 
ticulations of  a  drunken  man,  who  has  lust  the 
government  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

We  have  said  that  this  property  is  the  most 
worthy  of  observation  in  the  Aumait  body ;  but 
a  bird^  resting  upon  its  perch,  or  hopping  upon 
a  spray,  affords  no  mean  specimen  of  the  same 
faculty.  A  chicken  runs  off  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched  from  the  egg ;  yet  a  chicken,  consi- 
dered geometrical] V,  and  with  relation  to  its 
centre  of  gravity,  its  line  of  direction,  and  its 
equilibrium,  is  a  very  irregular  solid.  Is  this 
gift,  therefore,  or  instruction  ?  May  it  not  be 
i^aid  to  be  with  great  attention,  tliat  nature 
hatli  balanced  the  body  upon  its  pivots  ? 

I  observe  also  in  the  same  bird  a  pieoa  of 
useful  mechanism  of  this  kind.  In  the  truss- 
ing of  a  fo«\-I,  upon  bending  the  legs  and  thigh* 
up  towards  the  body,  the  cook  finds  that  the 
daws  close  of  their  own  accord.  Now  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  this  is  the  position  of  the 
limbs,  in  which  the  bird  rests  upon  its  perch. 
And  in  this  position  it  sleeps  in  safety ;  for 
the  claws  do  their  office  in  keeping  hold  of  the 
support,  not  by  any  exertion  (^  voluntary 
power,  which  sleep  might  suspend,  but  by  the 
traction  of  the  tepdons  in  consequence  of  the 
attitude  which  tlielegs  and  thighs  take  by  the 
bird  sitting  downj  and  to  which  the  mere 
weight  of  the  body  gives  the  force  that  is  ne- 
cessary. 

VI.  Regarding  the  human  body  as  a  mass ; 
regarding  the  general  conformations  which  ob- 
tain in  it ;  r^arding  also  particular  parts  in 
respect  to  those  conformations ;  we  shall  be  led 
to  observe  what  I  call  ^'  inteirupted  analo- 
gles.'*  The  following  are  examples  of  what  I 
mean  by  these  terms ;  and  I  do  not  know  how 
such  critical  deviations  can,  by  any  possible 
hypothesis,  be  accounted  for  without  design. 

1.  All  the  bones  of  the  body  are  covered  with 
a  periosteum,  except  the  teeth,  where  it  ceases ; 
and  an  enamel  of  ivory,  which  saws  and  files 
will  hardly  touch,  comes  into  its  phice.  No 
one  can  doubt  of  the  use  and  propriety  of  this 
difference ;  of  the  ^^  anak)gy''  being  thus  '^  in- 
terrupted ;*'  of  the  rule,  which  beings  to  the 
conformation  of  the  bones,  stopping  where  it 
does  stop  t  for,  had  so  exquisitely  sensible  a 
^       membrane  as  the  periosteum  iavetced  Uie 


teeth,  ae  it  inTvets  ereryodiar  boneof  thelie. 
dy,  tMr  action,  necessary  exposure,  and  irri. 
tation,  would  have  subjected  the  animal  ts 
oontinoal  pain.  General  as  it  is,  it  was  not  the 
sort  of  integument  which  suited  the  teeth; 
what  they  stood  in  need  of,  was  astrong,  hard, 
insensible,  defensive  coat  t  and  exactly  sach  • 
covering  is  given  to  them,  in  the  ivory  enamel 
which  adheres  to  their  surfaoeu 

2.  The  scarf-skin,  which  clothes  aU  therest 
of  the  body,  gives  way,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  toes  and  fingers,  to  naUt.  A  man  has  on- 
ly to  look  at  his  hand,  to  observe  with  what 
nicety  and  precision  that  covering,  which  ex. 
tends  over  every  other  part,  is  here  superwd. 
ed  by  a  different  siibstanee,  and  a  different 
texture.  Now,  if  either  the  rule  had  been  ne- 
cessary, or  the  deviation  from  it  accidental, 
this  effect  would  not  be  seen.  When  I  ^peak 
of  the  rule  being  necessary,  I  mean  the  for- 
mation of  the  skin  upon  the  surf^ne  being  pro. 
dured  by  a  set  of  causes  constituted  without 
design,  and  acting,  as  all  ignorant  causes  most 
act,  by  a  general  operation.  Were  this  the  att, 
no  aooount  could  be  given  of  the  operation  be. 
ing  suspended  at  the  fingera*  ends,  or  on  die 
bade  part  of  the  fingers,  and  not  on  the  fore 
part.  On  the  other  hand ;  if  the  deviatioa 
were  accidental,  an  error,  an  anomalism ;  were 
it  any  thing  else  than  settled  by  intention ;  we 
should  meet  with  nails  upon  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  would  be  scattered  over  the  sur. 
face,  like  warts  or  pimples. 

3.  All  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  are  en. 
closed  by  membranes,  except  the  skull  Why 
should  not  the  brain  be  content  with  the  ssms 
covering  as  that  which  serves  for  the  othtf 
principal  organs  of  the  body  ?  The  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  Uver,  the  stomadi,  the  bowdsj  have 
all  soft  integuments,  and  nothing  else.  The 
muscular  ooats  are  all  soft  and  membranoos. 
I  can  see  a  reason  for  this  distinction  in  the 
final  cause,  but  in  no  other.  The  importance 
of  the  brain  to  life  (which  experience  proves 
to  be  immediate,)  and  the  extreme  tenderness 
of  its  substanoe,  make  a  solid  case  more  neces- 
sary for  it,  than  for  any  other  part :  and  such  a 
case  the  hardness  of  the  sknll  supplies.  When 
the  smallest  portion  of  this  natural  casket  is 
lost,  hew  carefully,  yet  how  imperfectly,  is  it 
replaced  by  a  phite  of  metal !  If  an  anatomist 
should  say,  that  this  bony  protection  is  not 
confined  to  the  brain,  bnt  is  extended  along 
the  course  of  the  spine,  I  answer,  that  he  adds 
strength  to  the  alignment.  If  he  remark, 
that  the  chest  also  is  fortified  by  bones ;  I  re- 
ply, that  I  should  have  alleged  this  instance 
myself,  if  the  ribs  had  not  appeared  subssrri- 
ent  to  the  purpose  of  motion  as  well  as  of  de- 
fence. What  distinguishes  the  skull  from  eve- 
ry other  cavity  is,  ibat  the  bony  eovering  com- 
pletely surrounds  its  contents,  and  is  calculat- 
ed, not  for  motion,  but  solely  for  defence.  Those 
hcdlows,  likewise,  and  inequalities  which  we 
observe  in  the  inside  of  the  skuU,  and  which 
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'«notly  fli  tliA  fcldi  of  tli«  bnin,  answer  the 
importtnt  design  of  keeping  the  subsumoe  of 
the  bniu  steady,  and  of  guarding  it  against 
ooacussions. 

^^.    .,  -j\        CHAPTER  XII. 


WHKyBTBK  we  find  a  general  pbin  parsa- 
«d,  y»t  with  each  rariadons  in  it,  as  are,  in 
each  case,  fwpiired  by  the  particular  exigency 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  pos« 
eeas.  In  soch  plan  and  such  adaptation,  the 
strongest  eridenoe  that  can  be  afforded  of 
intellsgenfie  and  design ;  an  evidence  which 
moot  completely  eocchides  every  oCher  hypothe- 
sis. If  the  general  plan  proceeded  from  any 
fixed  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things,  how 
cooid  it  aooommodate  itself  to  the  various 
wants  and  uses  which  it  had  to  serve  under 
diffieremt  aivonmstaaoes,  and  on  different  occa- 
aioDe  ?  Arkwfighf^  mill  was  invented  for  the 
Wfiaidog  of  ootion.  We  see  it  employed  fior  the 
spiimiiig  of  wod,  flax,  and  hemp,  with  such 
medsfications  of  the  original  principle,  such  va- 
riety in  the  same  plan,  as  the  texture  of  those 
differentmaterials  rendered  necessary.  Of  the 
BMcfaine's  being  put  together  with  design,  if 
it  were  poisiUe  to  doubt,  whilst  we  saw  it  on- 
ly  under  one  mode,  and  in  one  form ;  when 
we  Gune  to  observe  it  in  its  different  applica- 
tians,  with  such  changes  of  structure,  sudi  ad- 
ditiaos  and  supplements,  as  the  special  and 
perticular  use  in  each  case  demanded,  we  could 
not  refuse  any  longer  our  assent  to  the  propo. 
aition,  ***  that  intelligence,  properly  and  striet- 
ly  mo  called  (induding  under  that  name,  fore- 
eighty  cimsideration,  reference  to  utility,)  had 
been  employed,  as  well  in  the  primitive  phin, 
as  in  the  several  changes  and  accommodations 
whi<:h  it  Is  made  to  undergo*** 

Very  much  of  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to 
what  baa  been  called  Com/Nifa/ies^flaloiiy.  In 
their  general  economy,  in  the  outlines  of  the 
frfan.  In  the  construction  as  well  as  offices  of 
their  prindpal  parts,  there  exists  between  all 
lai^^  terrestrial  animals  a  dos^  resemblanoe. 
In  aJi,  life  is  sustained,  and  the  body  nouridi- 
ed,  bf  nearly  the  same  apparatus.  The  heart, 
the  long")  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
wire  ntudi  alike  in  alL  The  same  fluid  (for  no 
dietiniction  of  blood  has  been  observed)  drou* 
lates  through  their  vessels,  and  nearly  in  the 
■ame  order.  The  same  cause,  therefore,  what- 
ever that  cause  was,  has  been  concerned  in  the 
origin,  has  governed  the  production  of  these 
di^erent  animal  forms. 

When  we  pass  on  to  smaller  animals,  or  to 
the  ifthalntants  of  a  different  element,  the  re- 
94nnhlanoe  becomes  more  distant  and  moreob- 
wctire ;  but  still  the  plan  accompanies  us. 


And,  what  we  can  never  enough  commend, 
and  which  it  is  our  business  at  preserit  to  ex- 
emplify,  the  plan  is  attended,  through  all  its 
varieties  and  deflections,  by  subserviendes  to 
spedal  occasions  and  utilities. 

I.  The  emtrkng  of  difierent  animals  (though 
whether  I  am  oorreet  in  dassing  this  un- 
der their  anatomy,  I  do  not  know)  is  tlie 
first  thing  which  piesento  itsdf  to  our  obBW- 
vation  i  and  is,  In  truth,  both  for  its  variety 
and  its  suitableness  to  thdr  several  naturae, 
as  much  to  be  admired  as  any  part  of  thdr 
structure.  We  have  bristles,  hair,  wool,  furs, 
feathers,  quills,  prickles,  scales ;  yet  In  this  di. 
versity  >)oth  of  material  and  form,  we  cannot 
change  one  animal's  coat  for  another,  without 
evidently  changing  it  for  the  worse :  taking 
care  however  to  remark,  that  these  coverings 
are,  in  many  cases,  armour  as  well  as  dothing, 
intended  for  protection  as  well  as  warmth. 

The  human  animal  is  the  only  one  which  is 
naked,  and  the  only  one  which  can  dothe  it- 
sdf. This  is  one  of  the  nroperties  which  ren- 
ders him  an  animal  of  all  dimates,  and  of  dl 
seasons.  He  can  adapt  the  warmth  or  light- 
ness of  his  coverina  to  the  temperature  of  his 
habitation.  Had  he  been  bom  with  a  fleece 
upon  his  back,  dthougfa  he  might  have  been 
comforted  by  lts*warmth  in  hi^  ktitudes,  it 
would  have  oppressed  him  by  il;^  wdght  and 
heat,  as  the  spedes  spread  towards  the  equa- 
tor. 

What  art,  however,  does  for  men,  nature 
has,  in  many  instances,  done  for  those  animals 
which  are  incapable  of  art.  Thdr  dothing, 
of  its  own  accord,  changes  with  thdr  neoesd- 
ties.  This  b  particularly  the  case  with  that 
lai|^  tribe  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  covered 
wiui  /tiff.  Every  dealer  in  hare-skins  and 
rabbit-sldns,  knows  how  mudi  the  fur  is  thick, 
ened  by  the  approach  of  winter.  It  seems  to 
beapart  of  the  same  constitution  and  the  same 
design,  that  wod,  in  hot  countries,  degene- 
rates, as  It  is  called,  but  in  truth  (most  hap- 
pQy  for  the  animal's  ease)  passes  into  hair  $ 
wldht,  on  the  contrair,  that  hair,  in  the  dqgs 
of  the  pdar  regions,  is  turned  into  wool,  or 
something  very  like  it  To  which  may  be  re- 
ferred, what  naturalists  have  remarked,  that 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  which  do  not  take 
the  water,  have  the  fur  much  thidcer  on  the 
back  than  the  bdly ;  whereas  in  the  beaver  it 
iM  the  thickest  upon  the  bdly ;  as  are  the  fea- 
then  in  water-fowL  We  know  the  final  cause 
of  all  this ;  and  W9  know  no  other. 

The  eowgring  ttf  birds  cannot  escape  the  most 
vulgar  observation.  Its  lightness,  lu  smooth- 
ness, its  warmth ; — ^the  di^odtion  of  the  fea- 
thers all  indined  backward,  the  down  about 
thdr  stem,  the  overlapping  of  thdr  tips,  thdr 
different  couiignration  in  different  parts,  not 
to  mention  the  variety  of  thdr  odours,  consti- 
tute a  vestment  for  the  body,  so  beantifhl,  and 
■0  appropriate  to  the  life  which  the  animal  is 
2  I 
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to  iMid,  M  thftfc,  I  think,  we  diould  hav«  had 
no  oonoeption  of  any  thing  equally  perfect,  if 
we  had  never  leen  it,  or  ooi  now  imagine  any 
thing  more  aOb  Let  ua  auppoie  (what  ia  pot- 
aible  only  in  auppodtion)  a  penon  who  had 
never  seen  a  bird,  to  be  prnented  with  apluck. 
ed  pheasant,  and  bid  to  aet  hia  wits  to  work, 
how  to  oontrive  for  it  a  oorering  which  shall 
unite  the  qoalltict  of  wannth,  levity,  and  least 
resistanoe  to  the  air,and  the  highest  degree  of 
each :  giving  it  alao  as  much  of  beauty  and 
ornament  as  he  could  afford :  He  is  the  per- 
son to  behold  the  work  of  the  Deity,  in  this 
part  of  his  creation,  with  the  sentimenu  which 
are  due  to  it. 

The  commendation,  which  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  feathered  world  seldom  fails  of  ex- 
citing, will  be  increased  by  farther  examina- 
tion. It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
philosopher  has  more  to  admire,  than  the  com 
mon  observer.  Ereryfeaih^  is  a  mechanical 
wonder.  If  we  look  at  the  quill,  we  find  pro- 
perties not  easily  broo^t  together — strength 
and  lightness.  I  know  few  things  more  re- 
markable than  the  strength  and  lightness  of 
the  very  pen  with  whid^  I  am  writing.  If 
we  cast  our  eye  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
we  see  a  material,  made  for  the  purpose,  used 
In  no  other  class  of  animals,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  hirds ;  tough,  hght,  pliant,  elastic  The 
pith,  also,  which  feeds  the  feathers,  is,  amongftt 
animal  substances,  nU  generit ;  neither  bone, 
flesh,  membrane,  nor  tendon.* 

But  the  artificial  part  of  a  feather  is  the 
beardy  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  I  believe,  called, 
the  vane.  By  the  beards  are  meant,  what  are 
fastened  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  and  what 
constitute  the  breadth  of  the  feather ;  what 
we  usually  strip  off  from  one  side  or  both, 
when  we  make  a  pen.  The  separate  pieces  or 
laminiw,  of  which  the  beard  is  composed,  are 
called  threads,  sometimes  filaments,  or  rays. 
Now  the  first  thing  which  an  attentive  obser- 
ver will  remark  is,  how  much  stronger  the 
beard  of  the  feather  shows  itself  to  be,  when 
pressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  than  when  rubbed,  either  up  or  down, 
in  the  line  of  the  stem  ;  and,  he  will  soon  dis- 
cover the  structure  which  occasions  thi^  differ- 
ence, viz.  that  the  laminss  whereof  these  beards 
are  composed,  are  fiat,  and  placed  with  their 
flat  sides  towards  each  other  ;  by  which  means 
whilst  they  easily  bend  for  the  approaching  of 
each  other,  as  any  one  may  perceive  by  draw- 
ing  his  finger  ever  so  lightly  upwards,  they 
are  much  harder  to  bend  out  of  their  plane, 
which  is  the  direction  in  which  they  have  to 
encounter  the  impulse  and  pressure  of  the  air, 
and  in  which  their  strength  is  wanted,  and 
put  to  the  trial. 


'  •  The  quill  pirt  of  a  firather  It  compoicd  of  circular 
and  IbngiUulinal  fibrea.  I&  making  a  pod,  yon  maM, 
scnpe  off  the  coat  of  circular  fibres,  or  the  quill  viU 
tpUt  in  a  ragged.  Jagged  manner,  m^mg  what  wyi  call 

«8l*«  tUth. 


This  ia  one  partknlarity  itt  tfa«  i 
a  feather:  a  second  is  still  mora  ext 
Whoever  eaminea  a  feather,  cannot  help  t 
ing  notice,  that  the  threads  or  laminsi  of  iMk 
we  have  been  speaking,  in  their  nataral  state 
umte  ;  that  their  union  is  something  nioe» 
than  the  mere  apposition  of  loose  sox&esa ; 
that  they  are  not  parted  asnnder  without  lOBt 
degree  of  force ;  that  neverthden  there  Is  no 
glutinous  cehesion  between  Aem  ;  that,ther». 
fore,  by  some  mechanical  means  or  other,  tlvy 
catch  or  dasp  among  thcmaehres,  thereby  giv- 
ing to  the  beard  orvane  itadoaenessandcoifci 
pactness  of  texture.    Nor  is  thia  afl  t  irtioi 
two  laminn,  which  have  been  separated  by  a^ 
ddent  or  force,  are  broudit  together  agsn^ 
they  immediately  rsoiaipf  ueconneadoB,  what- 
ever it  was,  is  perfeotly  taooferad,  and  the 
beard  of  the  feather  beoomaB  aa  ■nooth  nd 
firm  as  if  nothing  had  happoad  to  it.    Ihtm 
your  finger  down  thefeatlMr,  whidiias 
the  grain,  and  you  break,  probably^  tibe  j 
tion  of  some  of  the  oontigODoa  thrsiiili  i 
your  finger  up  the  fea;ther,  and  yon  naleriail 
things  to  their  former  atetOi    This  is  iM^cai^ 
moncotitrivanoet  and  now  fisrthe  mediaBiMS 
by  which  it  is  effeeted.    The  thr^nda  or  InaU 
urn  above  mentioned  ara  iwterfaesil  widi  eat 
another ;  and  the  interladng  is  pertDonad  by 
means  of  a  vast  number  of  fibm,  or  taad^ 
which  the  laminss  shoot  forth  on  eaoA  sid«,a0d 
which  hook  and  grapple  together.    A  firiead 
of  mine  counted  fifty  of  these  fibreain  one  twe*. 
tieth  of  an  inch.    These  fibres  are  creaked ; 
but  carved  after  a  different  manner  ;  finr  tl«aa 
which  proceed  from  the  thread  on  tibo  aide  «». 
wards  the  extremity  of  the  £wther,  are  lopf, 
more  fiexible^  and  bent  downward  ;  wheTias 
those  which  proceed  from  the  side  townrdathe 
beginning,  or  quill-end  of  thefeather,«re  short- 
er, firmer,  and  turn  upwards.     The  prows 
then  which  takes  place  is  as  follows  I  whnitwo 
lamina  are  pressed  together,  lo  that  ihnac  kit 
fibres  are  forced  far  enough  over  the  short 
ones,  Omr  crooked  partt  ftil  into  the  catvity 
made  by  the  crooked  parts  of  the  oth«it ;  joat 
as  the  latch  that  is  fastened  to  a  door,  enicn 
into  the  cavity  of  the  catch  fixed  to  the  door^ 
post,  and  there  hooking  iteeU;  fuient  the  daor; 
for  it  is  properly  in  this  maanerv  thnt  one 
thread  pf  a  feather  is  fastened  to  the  other. 

This  admirable  structure  of  the  fientfaeB, 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  with  the  microeoi^ 
succeeds  perfectly  for  the  use  to  whieh  imtMe 
has  designed  it ;  which  use  was,  noten^  tiMt 
the  laminn  might  be  united,  but  tfaet  whit 
one  thread  or  lamina  has  been  Sfparated  htm 
another  by  some  external  violenoe^  it  might  he 
reclasped  with  sufiident  facility  aii4'  ftsfgti^ 
tion.* 

In  the  olIricA,  this  apmunstuaof  czotchecenad 
fibres,  of  hooks  and  teeth,  ie  wai 


•  The  above  account  ia  taken  tnm  Memoirs  far  aK^ 
tural  History  of  Animal*,  "by  the  R0>>al  Acadmy  ^ 
Ftola,  publiabed  (n  noi,  p.  219. 
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tm  <W  anBg^quaao  of  the  wifat.  Tha  fik-^ 
nMBtt  hang  loose  end  Mfante  from  one  mo* 
ther,  forming  only  a  kind  of  down;  which  oon- 
M&tHtkm  of  the  feathen,  heweirer  it  may  fit 
tbem  for  the  floinng  honours  of  a  lady's  head* 
diess,  may  he  seskoned  an  imphrfecfekm  in  the 
bnrd^  inattnudh  at  wings^  oom|MMwd  of  these 
liBBibers,  akhoogh  they  may  greatly  assist  it 
ia  naming,  do  not  senne  for  flight. 

But  iMsdei*  the  pKsent  divisibn.  of  oar  auh» 
jeet,  4nr  business  with  feathers  is,  as  they  are 
the  seeeriw^  ef  the  bird*  And  herein  a singtt- 
kr  ctEODmetance  xwmirs.  In  the  small  order 
of  birda  whodi  winter  with  os,  finom  a  snipe 
dewntrards,  let  the  emtemal  eolonr  dfthe  Gb^ 
then  be  whet  it  wiU,  their  Created  ius  vniver. 
saUy  g^ven  them  a.bed  of  MooXr  dawn  next  their 
bodies.  Black,  we  know,  is  the  tvaBttlest  oo- 
lour ;  and  -the  imrpose  here  is,  to  k^ep4n.  th^ 
heat,  arising  from  the  heartand  drculatioii  of 
the  bh»d.  It  is  farther  likewise  wmertaihle, 
that  this  is  not  foimd  in  latter  bitade;  for 
whidi  thereis  also  a  rsasoft  c.*««natt  bitds aie 
moch  moreetpesed  to  the  eold  thstO'laig^ones; 
fonemuch  as  ihey  present,  ih  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  fei  much  larger  snzfistie  to  die  ahr. 
If  a  turkey  were  divided  into  a  nmdber  of 
wrens  (siippostngthe  sfahpe ef  tite  tiirkey  and 
the  wren  to  be  simihr^)'the  mxabee  of  all  the 
wrens  would  exceed  ^  sorfaee  of  the  turkey, 
in  the  proportion  of  tbe  kiigth,  breadth  (or^  of 
any  heatiologoqa  line,)  of  a  tuikey  to  that  of  a 
wicn ;  whidi  wi^old  be^  pethape,  a  proportion 
eftentt^one.  It  was  neesssary  therefore  that 
fldsafl  birds  shoolli  be  more  wvmly  ebul  than 
large  ones  t  and  this  seems  to  be  the  expedient 
by  which  that  exigency  is  provided  for. 

II.  In  oompering  different  animals,  I  know 
no  part  of  their  structure  which  eibibits  great- 
er vtaf]ety,or,  in  th*t  wiety^  a  liioer  aceommo- 
dMion  to  their  respeotiTe  oonveniency,  than 
thttt  whioh  is.  seen  in  the  different  formations 
of  their  wt&tUha.  Whether  the  purpose  be  the 
teeeption  of  aliment  merely,  or  the  catching  of 
ptefvthe-piflitiagfup'of  seeds^  the  cropping  of 
he;dbege,:tiie  soitractiOn  of  Juices,  the  suction. 
ef^U^nids^  ^le  heeidtibg  and  grinding  of  food, 
the  taete  of  that  foiid,  tdgeiher  with  the  res. 
idmtioD  ef 'aiiv  anil,  ia  conjunction  with.it,  the 
ottecanoe  ef  solmd ;  these  various  offices  are 
aoigned  to  thin  one  part,  and,  in  differentspe- 
dM^'prv^ided  for,  as  they  axe  wanted,  by  its 
Aifftaent  beriSlituilon,  In  the  human  species, 
CorHmuch  as  there  are  hands  to  convey  the  food 
tMlle  mouth,  the  mouth  Is  flat,  and  by  reason 
of  iti  fldtnsss,  fitted  only  fbrveeep^Mm  ;  where- 
as the  proje^ing  jaws,  the  wide  rictus,  the 
pesAtdd  teeth  of  the  dog  and  his  affinities,  en. 
aUe  thhm  to  apply  their  mouths  to  wnatdhaitd 
mUf»  ibiB  ol^eets  of  their  pursuit.  The  full 
Bps^  tbe  reagh  tongue,  the  corrugated  oirtila- 
gindob  palhte,  the  broad  cutting  teeth  of  the 
ox,  the  deer,  the  horse,  and  tlie  sheep,  qualify 
tiuii  tribe  for  bf&umngi  upon  their  pasture; 
mikm  gathering  laiga  mouibfaU  at 


where  the  grass  is  long,  whidh  Is  the  flseewilit 
ihe  CDC  in  farticular ;  at  bltii^rdMe  where  it 
is  dMirt^  Ivhldi  the  horse  and  the  sheep  aee 
ahh*to  do,  in  a  ^degree  that  oiie«Qald  havdlf 
hxpect.  The  retixed  under^jiur  of  a  twinei 
laarkHmithepv^nind^  after  the  piottiiAing  saontf 
Ukea  pranyor  pJoagh'.sharei .  h»  made  its  way 
to  the  roots  npen  ^hich  it  feeds.  Aeonfor- 
mbiten  so  happy^,  was  liot  tbe  gift  of  dume^ 

In  Mvrfk,  ^is  organ;  assmnea-  a  9j$w  dharae^ 
ter;  new  both  in  snbstltAoetad  iaferm  i  but 
In  botK  immdeiluliy^apted  Cb  the  waoUaAd 
uses  -of  adiitinct  tndde  of  existenee.  WehaTt 
no.ion§pBif  tbe  iesby  dips,  the  teeth  of  eaameL; 
led  ihdde ;  but  wa  haro)  lathe  place  Of  these 
twa  parts,  and  to  perform  the  Offitie  of  both,  ft 
hard  snhetahoe  (of  the  same  ndtui^  with  that 
whfehL  oraiposes  the;  nails,  davitt,  and  hoofs  eC 
quadrupeds,)  cut  out  into  propeif  dutpes,  and 
meehamcaMy  suited  to  the  aetiens  irhich  ana 
wanted.  The  sharp  edge  and  itew^iered  point 
of  thesporrdlvVhiH  picks  ahnoUt  every  kind 
ofaeed  from  its  eanoedment  lathe  plant  4  end( 
not  only  so,  but  huUs  the  igvaii^,  bueaks  and 
shatters  the  coats  of  the-seed,  iArorder  to  0St 
at  the'kemeL  The  hookbdheak  of  the  hatrkit 
tribe  separates  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the 
animaU  which  it  feeds  lipoA,  ahnost  with  thto 
dbannsss  and  preoidon  of  %  disseotei^s  knilift 
The  butoher.bird  tadsfixes4ta>rey  upon  the 
spike  of  a  thom,  whilst  it -picks  itebonea*  .  In 
some  birds  of  this  dam,  weha«et|ie  erasf-biU^ 
i.  e.  both  the  upper  and  lo#er  biU  hodted^  and 
theur  tips  eroaaing.  TheapSMi4nU  enables  the^ 
gdose  to  gxaze,  to  coUeot  ita  lidod  fiom  thebot« 
torn  of  pods,  or  to  seek  it  amidst  the  aefl  or 
liquid  subfctancea  wiAi  whiefa.  it  ismixed.  Tho 
long  tapedng  bill  of  the  snipe  And  woodcock^ 
penetrates  still  deeperinto moist  earthy  whydi 
is  the  bed  in  which  the  food  of  thait  tpedes  is 
lodged.  This  is  exaocly  theinstrumeli^  wkioh 
the  animal  wilted* .  It  did  not  want  strength 
in  its  billv  ^hich  waa  itaconsittent  with  the 
sleniier  faxm  of  tbe  animal*s  neck^  as  well  a» 
onnebessary  for  tlue  kibd  of  aliment  upon 
whidi  it  sulisisu  %  bilt'  it  iii«nted  length  tA 
reodi  its  object. 

But  the  speideeof  bill  whSch  belongs  to  the 
birds  that  HvIb  by  stibtien,  deserves  to  be  de. 
scribed  in  its  relation  to  thatoffice.  They  are 
what  naturalists  call  sehnated  of  dentated  bHlsi 
the  hindle  of  them,  towards  the  edge,  being 
thidcly  set  With  piarallel  orcolfeoentric  rows  of 
short,  strong,  dtarp;pointed  prickles*  These* 
though  they  shoiSdd  be  called  te^,  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  mastication,  like  the  teeth  of 
quadrupeds ;  nor  yet,  as  in  fish,  for  the  seift* 
ing  and  retaining  of  their  prey;  but  for  a  quite 
different  use.  They  form  a  filtre.  The  dmek 
bymesnaofthon  discusses  the  mud;  examin* 
ing  with  gfreat  accuracy  the  puddle,  the  brake, 
every  mixture  which  is  likely  to  contain  her 
food.  The  operation  is  thus  carried  on  :-— 
Tbe  liquid  or  semi-liquid  substanoea,  in  whidk 
the  'animal  has  phinged  her  bU^shs  dmn  .1^ 
2l?dbyLrOOgle 
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the  action  of  her  longi,  through  the  narrow 
inttrsticei  which  lie  between  then  teeth  ; 
catching,  as  the  stream  paasM  acnia  her  beak, 
whaterer  it  may  happen  to  bring  along  with 
it,  that  proves  agreeable  to  her  choice,  and 
easily  dismissing  all  the  rest.  Now,  sappose 
the  purpose  to  liATe  been,  out  of  a  mass  of  con. 
fused  and  heterogeneous  substances,  to  separ- 
ate for  the  use  of  the  animal,  or  rather  to  enable 
the  animal  to  separate  for  its  own,  those  few 
particles  which  suited  its  taste  and  digestion ; 
what  more  arti6cial,  or  more  commodious,  in. 
•trument  of  selection,  could  have  been  given 
to  it,  than  this  natund  filtre  ?  It  has  been 
observed  also,  (what  must  enable  the  bird  to 
choose  and  distinguish  with  greater  acuteness, 
as  well,  probably,  as  what  greatly  increases  its 
luxury,)  that  the  bills  of  &a»  species  are  fur- 
nished with  huge  nerves, — that  they  are  co- 
vered with  a  sUn, — and  that  the  nerves  run 
down  to  the  very  extremity.  In  the  curlew, 
woodcock,  and  snipe,  there  are  thm  pmir$  of 
nerves,  equal  almost  to  the  optic  nerve  in  thick. 
ness,  which  pass  first  along  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  then  along  the  upper  chap  down 
to  the  point  of  the  bill,  long  as  the  bill  is. 

But  to  return  to  the  train  of  our  observa- 
tions.— The  similitude  between  the  bills  of 
birds  and  the  mouths  of  quadrupeds  is  exactly 
such,  as,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  might 
be  wished  for.  It  is  near  enough  to  show  the 
continuation  of  the  same  plan :  it  is  remote 
enough  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  the  differ, 
enoe  being  produced  by  action  or  use.  A  more 
prominent  contour,  or  a  wider  gap,  might  be 
resolved  into  the  effect  of  continued  efforts,  on 
the  part  of  the  species,  to  thrust  out  the  mouth, 
or  open  it  to  the  stretch.  But  by  what  course 
of  action,  or  exercise,  or  endeavour,  shall  we 
g«t  rid  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  the  teeth  ;  and 
acquire,  in  the  place  of  them,  pincers  of  horn  ? 
By  what  habit  shall  we  so  completely  change, 
not  only  the  shape  of  the  part,  but  the  sub- 
stance  of  which  it  is  composed  ?  The  truth  is, 
if  we  had  seen  no  other  than  the  mouths  of 
quadrupeds,  we  should  have  thought  no  other 
could  have  been  formed ;  little  could  we  have 
supposed  that  all  the  purposes  of  a  mouth,  fur- 
nished with  lips,  and  armed  with  teeth,  could 
be  answered  by  an  instrument  which  had  none 
of  these ;  could  be  supplied,  and  that  with  ma- 
ny additional  advantages,  by  the  hardness,  and 
sharpness,  and  figure  of  the  bills  of  birds.  Eve- 
ry thing  about  the  animal  mouth  is  mechani- 
cal. The  teeth  offish  have  their  points  turn- 
ed  backward,  like  the  teeth  of  a  wool  or  cot- 
ton card.  The  teeth  of  lobsters  work  one 
against  another,  like  the  sides  of  a  pair  of 
shears.  In  many  insects,  the  mouth  is  con- 
verted into  a  pump  or  sucker,  fitted  at  the  end 
sometimes  with  a  wimble,  sometimes  with  a 
forceps;  by  which  double  provision,  viz.  of  the 
tube  and  the  penetrating  form  of  the  point, 
the  insect  first  bores  thrmigh  the  integuments 
of  in  prey,  and  then  extncts  the  juices.  And, 


what  is  most  extraordinary  ci  aU,  one  sort  of 
mouth,  as  the  ocoaakm  requires,  shall  be  cliang. 
ed  into  another  sort.  The  caterpillar  could 
not  live  without  teeth ;  in  several  spedes,  the 
butterfly  formed  from  it,  could  not  uae  them. 
The  old  teeth  therefore  are  cast  off  with  the 
exnvin  of  the  grub ;  a  new  and  totally  diflhr- 
ent  apparatus  assumes  their  place  in  th«  fly. 
AMid  these  novelties  of  form,  we  sometimes 
forget  that  it  is,  all  the  while,  the  aninaTs 
mouth  t  that,  whether  it  be  lips,  or  teedi,  or 
bill,  or  beak,  or  shears,  or  pump,  it  is  the  same 
part  diversified :  and  it  is  also  remarkable, 
that,  under  all  the  varietfes  of  oonfiguration 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  are 
very  great,  the  organs  of  taste  and  amdling 
are  situated  near  each  other. 

III.  To  the  mouth  adjoins  the  gullet:  in 
this  part  also,  comparative  anatomy  disoorers 
a  difierence  of  structure,  adapted  to  the  dif. 
ferent  necessities  of  the  antmaL  In  brutes, 
because  the  posture  of  their  nedt  conduces  Ut- 
tle  to  the  passage  of  the  aliment,  the  fibres  of 
the  gullet,  which  act  in  this  bnsineaB,  ron  in 
two  dose  spiral  lines,  crossing  each  other :  in 
men,  these  fibres  run  only  a  little  obliquely 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  cesophagus  to  the 
stomadi,  into  whxdi,  by  a  genthi  contraction, 
they  easily  transmit  the  dtticending  monels ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  more  laborious  degluti- 
tion of  animals,  which  thrust  their  food  up  in- 
stead of  do/um^  and  also  through  a  longer  pas- 
sage, a  proportionaUv  more  powerful  appara- 
tus of  muscles  is  provided ;  more  powerful,  not 
merely  by  the  strength  oif  the  fibres,  whidi 
might  be  attributed  to  the  greater  exercise  of 
their  force,  but  in  their  odlocation,  which  is* 
a  determinate  drcomstanoe,  and  must  have 
been  original. 

IV.  The  gullet  leads  to  the  kdet&rm  t  here, 
likewise,  as  before,  comparing  quadrupeds  with 
man,  under  a  general  similitude  we  meet  with 
appropriate  differences.  The  vaimUm  trnti^ 
verUetj  or,  as  they  are  by  some  called,  the  semi- 
lunar valves,  found  in  the  humaa  intestine, 
are  wanting  in  that  of  brutes.  These  art 
wrinkles  or  plates  of  the  innermost  coat  of  the 
guts,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  food  through  the  alimentary  ea- 
naL  It  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  mudi  mora 
necessary  such  a  provision  may  be  to  the  body 
of  an  animal  of  an  erect  posture^  and  ui  whIdi, 
consequently,  the  weight  of  the  food  is  added 
to  the  action  of  the  intestine,  than  in  that  of 
a  quadruped,  in  which  the  course  of  ilie  fiwdi 
from  its  entrance  to  iu  exit,  is  nearly  haU 
zontal :  but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
cause,  except  the  final  cause,  for  this  i" 
tion  actually  taking  place.  So  fiar  i 
upon  the  action  of  the  part,  this  atructnre  ^ 
more  to  be  expected  in  a  quadruped  than  in  m 

tn.     In  truth,  it  must  in  both  have 
formed,  not  by  action,  but  in  direct  < 
to  action  and  to  pressure;  but  the  < 
whidi  would  arise  from  mssure,  is  | 
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tba  uprigjbl  trunk  than  in  any  other.  That 
theory  therefore  is  pointedly  oontmdicted  by 
the«xample  before  na.  The  stmoture  is  found 
where  iu  generation,  aooording  to  the  method 
by  which  the  theorist  would  hare  it  generat- 
ed, is  tike  most  difficult ;  but  (oiwnw)  it  is 
found  where  its  effect  is  most  usefuL 

The  difierent  length  of  the  intestines  in  car> 
niroreua  and  herbivoixius  animals,  has  been 
noticed  on  a  former  oocasion.  The  shortest, 
I  believe,  is  that  of  some  birds  of  prey,  in 
which  the  intestinal  canal  is  little  more  than 
a  straight  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  venL 
The  longest  is  in  the  deer-kind.  The  intes- 
tines  of  a  Canadian  stag,  four  feet  high,  mea- 
eured  ninety-six  feet.*  The  intestine  of  a 
sheep,  unraveUed,  measured  thirty  times  th^ 
ieogth  of  the  body.  The  intestine  of  a  wild 
cat  is  only  three  times  the  length  of  the  body. 
Universally,  where  the  substance  upon  whidi 
the  animal  feeds  is  of  slow  oonooction,  or  yieldi 
its  chyle  with  more  difficulty,  there  the  pas- 
sage is  drcttitons  and  dilatory,  that  time  and 
apace  may  be  allowed  for  the  change  and  the 
absorption  which  are  necessary.  Wliere  the 
food  is  soon  dissolved,  or  already  half  assimi- 
lated,  an  unneoeisary,  or  perhaps  hnrtful  de- 
tention is  avoided,  by  giving  to  it  a  shorter  and 
A  readier  route. 

V.  In  comparing  the  ^oncf  of  different  ani- 
mals, we  are  struck,  in  the  bones  of  birds,  with 
A  pnprieijh  which  could  only  proceed  from  the 
wisdom  of  an  intelligent  and  designing  Crea- 
tor. In  the  bones  of  an  animal  which  is  to 
fly,  the  two  qualities  required  are  strength  and 
li^tness.  Wherein,  therefore,  do  the  bones 
of  birds  (I  speak  of  the  cylindrical  bones)  dif- 
fer in  these  respects,  from  the  bones  of  qua- 
drupeds ?  In  three  properties :  first  their  ca- 
vities are  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  bone,  than  in  those  of  quadru. 
pods;  secondly,  these  cavities  are  empty;  third- 
ly, the  shell  is  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the 
siiUietance  of  other  bones.  It  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve these  particulars,  even  in  picking  the 
wing  or  leg  of  a  chicken.  Now,  the  weight 
being  the  same,  the  diameter,  it  is  evident, 
will  be  greater  in  a  hollow  bone  than  in,  a  so- 
lid one,  and  with  the  diameter,  as  every  ma* 
tbcmatidan  can  prove,  is  increased,  cwfgrisjM- 
ribtssy  the  strength  of  the  cylinder,  or  its  resis- 
tance to  breaking.  In  a  word,  a  bone  of  the 
9ms  tffeifilU  would  not  have  been  so  strong  in 
any  other  form ;  and  to  have  made  it  heavier,* 
would  have  incommoded  the  ammal*s  flight. 
Yet  this  form  could  not  be  acquired  by  use, 
or  the  bone  become  hollow  and  tubular  by  ex.^ 
ercise-  What  appetency  could  excavate  a' 
bone. 

VI.  The  iunfis  also  of  birds,  as  compared 
with  the  lung^  of  quadrupeds,  contain  in  them 
a  provision,  distinguishingly  calculated  for  this 
aaoie  purpose  of  levitation ;  namely  a  commn- 

#  Mem.  Acad.  Paric,  1701.  p.  170. 


nication  (not  found  in  other  kinds  of  animals) 
between  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs  and  the 
cavities  of  the  body :  so  that  by  the  intromis- 
sion of  air  from  one  to  the  other  (at  the  will, 
as  it  should  sfem,  of  the  animal,)  its  body  can 
be  occasionally  puffed  out,  and  its  tendency 
to  descend  in  the  air,  or  its  specific  gravity,^ 
made  less.  The  bodies  of  birds  are  blown  up 
from  their  lungs  (which  no  other  animal  bo- 
dies ar&,)  and  thus  rendered  buoyant. 

y  II.  AU  birds  are  oviparous.  This  likewise 
carries  on  the  work  of  gestation  with  as  little 
increase  as  possible  of  ^e  weight  of  the  body. 
A  gravid  uterus  would  have  been  a  trouble- 
some burden  to  a  bird  in  ita  flight.  The  ad- 
vantage, in  this  respect,  of  an  oviparous  pro. 
creation,  is,  that,  whilst  the  whol^  brood  are 
hatched  toother,  the  eggs  are  excluded  singly, 
and  at  considerable  intervals.  Ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  young  birds  may  be  produced  in  one 
detch  or  covey,  yet  the  parent  bird  have  never 
been  encumbered  by  the  load  of  more  than  one 
fiill-grown  egg  at  one  time. 

VIII.  A  principal  topic  of  comparison  be- 
tween animals,  is  in  their  imlrumeiUt  of  mo- 
tion. ■  These  come  before  us  under  three  di- 
visions ;  feet,  wings,  and  fins.  I  desire  any 
man  to  say,  which  of  the  three  is  best  fitted 
for  its  use ;  or  whether  the  same  consummate 
art  be  not  conspicuous  in  them  alL  The  con- 
stitution of  the  elements,  in  which  die  mo- 
tion is  to  be  performed,  is  very  different.  The 
animal  action  must  necessarily  follow  that  con- 
stitution. The  Creator,  therefore,  if  we  might 
so  speak,  had  to  prepare  for  different  situa- 
tions, for  different  difficulties ;  yet  the  pur- 
pose is  accomplished  not  less  successfully  in 
one  case  than  the  other.  And,  as  between 
winffs  and  the  corresponding  limbs  of  quadru- 
peds, it  is  accomplished  wi^out  deserting  the 
general  idea.  The  idea  is  modified,  not  desert- 
ed. Strip  a  wing  of  its  feathers,  and  it  bears 
no  obscure  resemblance  to  the  fore-leg  of  a 
quadruped.  The  articulations  at  the  shoulder 
and  the  cubitus  are  much  alike ;  and,  what  is 
a  closer  drcumstance,  in  both  cases  the  upper 
part  of  the  limb  consists  of  a  single  bone,  the 
lower  part  of  two. 

But,  fitted  up  with  its  furniture  of  feathers 
and  quills,  it  becomes  a  wonderful  instrument, 
more  artificial  than  its  first  appearance  indi- 
cates, though  that  be  very  striking :  at  least, 
the  use,  which  the  bird  makes  of  its  wings  in 
flying,  is  more  complicated,  and  more  curious, 
than  is  generally  known.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain,  that  if  the  flapping  of  the  wings  in  flight 
were  no  more  than  the  reciprocal  motion  of 
the  same  surface  in  opposite  directions,  either 
upwards  and  downwards,  or  estimated  in  any 
oblique  line,  the  bird  would  lose  as  much  by 
one  motion,  as  she  gained  by  another.  The 
sky-lark  could  never  ascend  by  such  an  ac- 
tion  as  this :  for,  though  the  stroke  upon  the 
air  by  the  under-side  of  her  wing  would  carry 
her  up,  the  stroke  from  the  upper-side,  when 
2  13 
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A«  rsised  Iter  yring  «g«)n  wmild  bring  her 
down.  In  order,  therefore,  to  aoooiint  tar  the 
AdranUge  which  the  bird  derives  from  her 
wing,  it  is  nepesB^ry  to  suppose,  that  the  8ar< 
!koe  of  the  wing  measured  upon  the  same 
phme,  is  contracted,  whilst  the  wing  is  drawn 
up ;  and  let  oat  to  its  full  eiqiansion,  when  it 
descends  upon  tiie  air  for  the  purpose  of  mov. 
ing  the  body  by  the  re-action  of  that  element. 
Now  the  form  and  structure  of  the  wing,  its 
external  eonyezity,  the  disposition,  and  par- 
ticulariy  Uie  orerlapping  of  its  larger  feathers, 
the  action  of  the  musdies,  and  joints  of  the  pi- 
nions, are  a]l  adapted  to  this  alternate  adjust* 
ment  of  its  shape  and  dimensions.  Such 
twist,  for  instance,  or  semi-rotatory  motion. 
Is  given  to  the  great  feathers  of  the  wing,  that 
they  str0ce  the  air  widi  their  flat  side,  but  rise 
from  the  stroke  slantwise.  The  turning  of 
the  oar  in  rowing,  whibt  the  rower  advances 
his  hand  for  a  new  stroke,  is  a  similar  opera- 
tion to  that  of  the  feather,  and  takes  its  name 
Ixom  the  resemblance.  I  believe  that  this  fa. 
colty  Is  not  found  in  the  great  feathers  of  the 
talL  This  is  the  place  also  for  observing,  that 
the  pinions  fire  so  set  upon  the  body,  as  to  bring 
down  the  wings  not  vertically,  but  in  a  direc- 
tion obliquely  tending  towards  the  tail ;  which 
motion)  by  virtue  of  the  common  resolution  of 
forces,  dqea  two  things  at  the  same  time ;  sup- 
ports  the  body  in  the  air,  and  carries  it  for- 
ward. ThetteeroffealtL  bird  in  its  flight  is  ef- 
fected partly  by  the  wings,  but  in  a  prindpal 
degree  by  the  tail  And  herem  we  meet  with 
a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable.  Birds 
with  long  1^  have  short  tails ;  and,  in  their 
flight,  place  their  legs  dose  to  thdr  bodies,  at 
the  same  time  stretching  them  out  backwards, 
as  far  as  they  can.  In  this  position,  the  legs 
extend  beyond  the  rump,  and  become  the  rud- 
der ;  supplying  that  steerage  wfaxdi  the  tail 
could  oot 

From  the  Ufit^  id  birds,  the  transition  is 
easytothe^offilOL  They  are  both,  to  thdr 
respective  tribes,  tfie  instruments  of  iheif  mo- 
tion ;  but,  in  the  woilc  which  they  have  to  do, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference,  founded  in 
th^  drcumstuice.  Fish,  unlike  birds,  have 
very  nearly  tne  same  spedfic  gravity  with  the 
element  in  which  tbiey  move.  In  the  case  of 
fish,  therefore,  there  is  little  or  no  :weight  to' 
bear  up ;  what  is  wanted^  is  only  an  impulse 
suffident  to  carry  the  body  through  a  resist-' 
ing  medium,  or  to  maintain  the  posture,  or  to 
support  or  restore  the  balance  of  the  body, 
whidi  is  always  the  most  unsteady  where  there' 
is  no  weight  to  sink  it.  For  these  offices,  the 
fins  are  as  large  as  necessary,  though  much 
smaller  than  wings,  thdr  action  mechanical, 
thdr  pontion,  and  the  muscles  by  which  they 
are  moved,  in  the  liighest  djgree  convenient. 
The  following  short  account  of  some  experi- 
ments upon  fish,  made  for  the  purpose  c^  as- 
certaining the  use  of  thdr  fins,  will  be  the  best 
Qonfirmacion  of  what  we  assert.  In  moat  fish, 


beside  die  gteat  fin  the  tail,  w  fiad  two  paifi 
of  fins  upon  tiie  tides,  two  iiii|^  IbsanpOB  the 
back,  and  one  nptai  the  biAly,  or  nA»  ba. 
tween  the  belly  sind  the  taiL  TbeMmoi^use 
of  theae  oigana  is  pnyved  ia  this  maaBer.  Of 
the  laige-beaded  fish,  if  yon  cot  off  tfie  pecto 
ral  fins,  i.  €,  the  pair  which  liea  eloae  bdiind 
the  gills,  the  head  falls  prone  to  tihe  hocium : 
if  the  right  peeeorsl  fin  only  be  cot  off,  the 
fish  leans  to  tfaAt  side ;  If  the  ventral  fin  <m 
the  same  ride  h^  cut  away,  tiien  It  lostt  its 
equilibrinm  entirdy  %  If  die  dorsal  and  veutial 
fins  be  cut  off,  the  fish  reels  to  the  right  and 
left.  When  the  fish  dies,  that  la,  when  the 
fins  cease  to  play,  the  b^  tuxna  upwards. 
The  use  of  th*  same  parts  fiar  aisiisft  la  aeen 
in  the  following  observation  upon  them  when 
put  tn  action.  The  pectoral,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  ventral  fins,  serve  to  nriar  «Kf  dr- 
presi  the  fish  ;  when  the  fidi  desires  to  haw 
a  reiro^Hsde  motion,  a  stroke  forwaid  with  tlie 
pectoral  fin  effeetuidly  produces  it ;  if  the  fish 
dedre  to  fwn  dther  way,  a  single  blow  with 
thetailtheoppositeway,  sends  ftrmmd  atonce: 
if  the  toil  strike  both  ways,  the  asotiea  pro. 
duced  by  the  double  lash  is  pngrewmm^  and  en- 
^les  tlw  fish  to  dart  forwards  with  an  asnv 
nisUng  velodty.*  The  zcault  la,  not  00I7, 
in  some  cases,  the  most  rapid^  but,  in  aBcaso, 
the  most  gentle,  pHant,  easy,  wsSaatl  nMAkn, 
with  whidi  we  are  aoi|iiainted.  However, 
when  the  tan  is  cut  off,  the  fidi  loaes  afl  no- 
tion, and  gives  itsdf  up  to  where  the  water  im- 
pds  it.  The  rest  of  the  fins,  thenfima,  sofrr 
as  respects  motion,  seem  to  be  merely  aabddl. 
arytothis.  In  theh*  mechanical  naa,  the  and 
fin  may  be  redconed  the  keel ;  the  ventral  fiai, 
out-riggers;  the  pectoni  nnisdea,  ihe  oan; 
and  if  there  be  any  sgaaffitnde  beteeea  Ask 
parts  of  a  boat  and  a  fidi,  dbserre  tint  h  ii 
not  the  resemhUmeeof  unltatioo,  hot  th«  Eke. 
uess  which  arises  from  appiymg  siaiilar  me- 
dianical  means  to  the  same  piirpoea 

We  have  seen  that  the  fail  In  the  fiah  IS  the 
great  instrument  df  motluiL  Now,  In  eetace- 
ous  or  warm-bkwM  fish,  whidt  are  eUigd 
to  rise  every  two  or  throe  nanntea  to  tlie  sor- 
fisoe  to  take  breath,  ^e  ta2^  uidflLe  wlaat  it  a 
in  other  fish,  is  hori^ntd  $  its  stroke,  oons». 
quently,  perpendicular  to  tiw  horiaon,  whid 
is  the  light  direction  for  sending  tike  fidi  te 
the  top,  or  carrying  it  down  tiie  bottom. 

Hoarding  anfanids  la  dieir  hutnnaeats  of 
motion^  we  have  only  followed  the  eomparisoa 
through  the  first  great  dtvidoa  of  •wgp*^!^  is. 
to  beasts,  birds,  iauH  fish.  If  it  were  oar  ia- 
tentibn  to  pursue  the  Donsld«ratloa  fiffther,  I 
should  take  hi  that  gmerio  diadncdon  amoB^ 
birds,  the  wth^fiqtfi  vr^uat^ftmL  It  is  an  ia- 
stance  which  m$y  be  pointed  oat*  to  a  duU. 
The  utifity  of  the  web  to  watcr4kiwl.  the  is. 
utility  to  land-fowl,  aro  so  o1rrioas«  that  is 
seems  impossible  to  notice  the  dlffetaiMje  vii^ 
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«i«it  MkjMMrlBdging  Um  teign.  I  am  at  sloes 
to  know,  how  those  who  deny  the  af^ncy  of 
«m  i&teUigent  Creator,  dispose  of  this  exam. 
1^  There  is  nothing  in  the  action  of  swim- 
mingv  as  carried  on  by  a  bird  upon  the  surface 
«f  the  water,  that  should  generate  a  membrane 
between  the  toes.  As  to  that  membrane,  it  is 
an  exerdse  of  constant  resistance.  The  only 
•apposition  I  can  think  of  is,  that  all  bvds 
haye  been  originaHy  water-fowl,  and  web-foot- 
«d ;  that  sparrows,  hawks,  linnets,  Adc  which 
frequent  iJie  land,  have,  in  process  nf  time, 
suid  in  the  oonrse  of  many  generations,  had 
this  part  worn  away  by  treading  upon  hard 
ground.  To  such  evasive  assumptions  must 
atheism  always  have  recourse !  and,  after  all, 
it  confesses  that  the  structure  of  the  feet  of 
birds,  in  their  original  form,  was  critically  ad- 
apted to  their  original  destination  I  The  web- 
feet  of  amphibious  quadrupeds,  seals,  otters, 
&C.  fall  under  the  same  obsen^ation. 

IX.  The  Jh0  senses  are  common  to  most 
lai^  animals ;  nor  have  we  much  difference  to 
renoaik  in  their  constitution,  or  mtich,  how- 
ever, which  is  referable  to  mechanism. 

The  superior  sagacity  of  animals  which  hunt 
their  prey,  and  which,  consequently,  dej)end 
for  their  livelihood  upon  their  ncse,  is  well 
known  in  its  use  ;  but  not  at  all  known  in  the 
<irganization  which  produces  it. 

The  external  ears  of  beasts  of  prey,  of  lions, 
tigers,  wolves,  have  their  trumpet-part,  or  con- 
earity,  standing  forwards  to  seize  the  sounds 
which  are  before  them,  viz.  the  srmnds  of  the 
animals  which  they  pursue  or  watch.  The  ears 
of  animals  of  flight  are  turned  backward,  to 
ffive  notice  of  the  approach  of  their  enemy  from 
behind,  whence  he  may  steal  upon  tliem  un 
seen.  This  is  a  critical  distinction,  and  is  me 
chaAical  {  but  it  may  be  suggested,  and,  I 
think,  ncit  without  probability,  that  it  is  the 
effect  of  continual  habit. 

The  eyes  of  animals  which  foHow  their  prey 
by  Aight,  as  cats,  owls,  &c.  possess  a  faculty 
not'given  to  those  of  other  species,  namely,  of 
dosing  the  pilpil  entirelp.    The  final  cause  of 
*  which  seems  to  be  this  j — It  was  necessary  for 
^cuch  animals  to  be  able  to  descry  objects  with 
yery  small  degrees  of  1)gl\t.  This  capacity  de. 
'  pended  upon  th^  superior  sensibiKty  of  the  re. 
^iia{  that  is,  lipon  its  being  ^fleeted  by  the 
-pioet  feeble  impidses.    But  &ut  tenderness  of 
'  Ktructur&  which  >eddered  the  membrane  thus 
l^^^ufsiteiy  sensible,  rendered  it  also  liable  to 
t^  qff^d^  by  the  access  of  stronger  degrees 
of.  Bght.    Tfa^  contractile  range  therefore  of 
the  pupil  is  increased  In  these  animals,  so  as 
Co  enable  them  to  dose  the  aperture  entirely, 
wliich  includes  the  power  of  diminishing  it  i^ 
every  degree ;  whereby  at  aU  times  such  por. 
tibns,  and  only  such  portions,  of  li^t  are  ad- 
mitted) as  may  be  received  without,  injury  tp 
thejMQs^ 

Th^'  f^peani  tp  \e  also  in  the  /igure,  an4 


in  some  properties  of  the  pnpil  of  the  eye,  an 
appropriate  relation  to  the  waiito  of  different 
animals.  In  horses,  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  elliptical ;  the  transverse 
axb  being  horizontal ;  by  which  structure,  al« 
thotigh  the  eye  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head^ 
the  anterior  elongataoa  of  the  pupil  catches  the 
forward  rays,  or  those  which  come  from  ob- 
jeou  immediately  in  front  of  the  animal*s  face. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PECULIAII  okoAKIZATIOXS* 

I  BELicvE  that  all  the  instances  whicih  I 
shall  coOeot  under  this  title,  might,  consistent- 
ly enough  with  technk»l  language,  have  bem 
placed  under  the  head  of  CompasraHve  Anatom 
my.  But  there  appeara  to  me  an  impropriety 
in  the  use  which  that  term  hath  obtained ;  it 
being,  in  some  sort,  absurd  to  call  that  a  case 
of  comparative  anatomy,  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing to  ^'compare  ;"  in  which  a  oonfomuu 
tion  is  fouWd  in  one  animal,  which  hath  no- 
tliitig  properly  answering  to  it  in  another.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  eocamples  which  I  have  to 
propose  in  the  present  chapter ;  and  the  rea- 
der will  see  tbat,  though  some  of  them  be  the 
strongest,  perhaps,  he  wiU  meet  with  under 
any  division  of  our  siibjact,  they  must  neoes- 
sarily  be  of  an  unconnected  and  misoellaiieoua 
nature.  To  dispose  them,  however,  into  some 
sort  of  order,  we  will  notice,  first,  particulari- 
ties of  structure  which  belong  lo  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  fish,  as  such,  or  to  many  of  the 
kinds  included  in  these  classes  of  animals ;  and 
then,  such  particularities  as  are  confined  to 
one  or  two  species. 

I.  Along  ench  side  of  the  neck  of  large  qua* 
drupeds,  runs  a  stiff,  robust  cartilage,  which 
butchers  call  the  pax-wax.  No  person  can 
carve  the  upper  end  of  a  crop  of  beef  withoat 
driving  his  knife  against  it.  It  is  a  tough, 
strong,  tendinous  substance,  braced  from  the 
head  to  the  middle  of  the  back :  its  office  is  to 
assist  In  supporting  the  weight  of  the  head. 
It  is  a  mechanical  provision,  of  which  this  is 
the  undisputed  use ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  and 
not  more  tfaah  sufficient,  for  the  purpose  which 
it  has  to  exeoote.  The  head  of  an  ox  or  a 
horse  is  h  heavy  weight,  acting  at  the  end  of 
a  kmg  lever  (conseifaently  with  a  great  par- 
chase,)  and  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular 
tothejoints  of  the  supporting  nedc  Fromsnoh 
a  force,  so  advantageously  applied,  the  bones  of 
the  nedc  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  dislo- 
cation, if  they  were  not  fortified  by  this  strong 
tape.  No  such  organ  is  found  in  the  human 
subject,  because,  from  the  erect  position  of  the 
head  (the  pressure  of  it  acting  niearly  in  the 
directi^of  the  spine,)  thejun&on  of  the  vdr- 
tehrse  appears  to  be  sufficiently  secure  without 
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h.  TfaU  OMitlaiiary  eqwdleat,  tlierefore,  la 
Hmited  to  quadrapedi ;  the  care  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  leen  where  it  is  wanted. 

It.  The  oil  with  which  birdt  prune  their 
feathers,  and  the  orgui  which  supplies  it,  is  a 
spedfir  provision  for  the  winged  creation.  On 
each  side  of  therump  of  birds  is  obserred  a 
small  nipple,  yielding  upon  pressure  a  butter- 
like  substaxioe,  whidi  the  bird  extracu  by 
pinching  the  pap  with  its  bilL  With  this  oil, 
or  ointment,  thus  procured,  the  bird  dresses 
its  coat ;  and  repeats  the  action  as  often  as  its 
own  sensations  teach  it  that  it  is  in  any  part 
wanted,  or  as  the  excretion  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  expense.  The  e^d,  the  pap,  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  excreted  substance,  the 
manner  of  obt^boing  it  from  its  lodgement  in 
the  body,  the  applintion  of  it  when  obtained, 
form,  coUeetivBly,  «n  evidence  of  intention 
winch  it  is  not  easy  to  withstand.  Nothing 
similar  to  it  is  found  in  nnfeathered  animals. 
What  Uind  oonotes  of  nature  should  produce 
it  in  birds  ?  should  not  produce  it  in  beasts  P 

in.  The  air-bladder  also  of  a>A  affords  a 
plain  and  direct  instance,  not  only  of  oontriT- 
anoe,  but  strictly  of  that  spedes  of  oontrivanoe 
whidi  we  denconinate  merhanical.  It  is 
philosophical  apparatus  in  the  body  of  an  ani- 
maL  TbeprindpleofthecontriTaneeisdearx 
the  application  of  the  prindple  is  also  dear. 
The  use  of  the  organ  to  sustain,  and,  at  will, 
also  to  derate,  the  body  of  the  fish  in  the  wa- 
ter, is  prored  by  observing,  what  has  been 
tried,  that,  when  the  bladder  is  bunt,  the  fish 
groveb  at  the  bottom ;  and  also,  that  floun- 
ders,  soles,  skates,  which  are  without  the  air- 
bUdder,  seldom  rise  in  the  water,  and  that 
with  effort.  The  manner  in  whidi  the  pur- 
pose is  attained,  and  the  suitableness  of  the 
means  to  the  end,  are  not  difficult  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  rising  and  siuking  of  a  fish  in 
water,  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  the  stroke 
of  the  fins  and  tail,  can  only  be  r^pilated  by 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body.  When  the 
bbddier,  contained  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  is 
oontracted,  which  the  fish  probably  possesses 
a  muscular  power  of  doing,  Uie  bulk  <^  the  fish 
is  contracted  along  with  it ;  whereby,  since 
the  absolute  weif^t  remains  the  same,  the  spe- 
dfic  gravity,  wluch  is  the  sinking  force,  is  in- 
creased,  and  the  fish  descends :  on  the  oon- 
trary,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  reUxation 
of  the  musdes,  the  dastidty  of  the  enclosed 
and  now  compressed  air  restores  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bladder,  the  tendency  downwards 
becomes  proportionably  less  than  it  was  before, 
or  is  turned  into  a  contrary  tendency.  These 
•re  known  properties  of  bodies  immersed  in  a 
fluid.  The  enamelled  figures,  or  little  glass 
bubbles,  ina  jar  of  water,  are  made  to  rise  and 
fidl  by  the  same  artifice.  A  diving-machine 
might  be  made  to  ascend  and  dcsMud  upon 
the  like  prindple;  namdy,  by  introducing  in. 
to  the  hiside  of  it  an  air-vend,  which  by  itt 
contraction,  would  diminish,  and  by  its  disten* 


sion  enlaifie,  the  liulk  of  the  manhine  itadf^ 
and  dius  render  it  specifically  heavier,  or  spe- 
cifically lighter,  than  the  water  which  sor- 
rounds  it  Suppose  this  to  be  done,  and  the 
artist  to  solidt  a  patent  for  his  inventioB :  the 
inspectors  of  the  modd,  whatever  they  mig^ht 
think  of  the  use  or  value  of  the  eontnvuioe, 
could^  bv  no  possibility,  entertain  a  questiaii  in 
thdr  mmds,  whether  it  were  a  contrivazioe  or 
not.  No  reason  has  evei^  been  assigned^— ao 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  ooudusion  is 
not  as  certain  in  the  fish,  as  it  is  in  the  ma- 
chine ;  why  the  argument  is  not  as  firm  in 
one  case  as  the  othtt*. 

It  would  be  very  worthy  of  inquiry,  if  it  vere 
posdble  to  discover,  by  what  method  an  ani- 
mal which  lives  oonstantlv  in  water,  is  aUe  to 
supply  a  repodtory  of  air.  The  expedient, 
whatever  it  be,  forms  part,  and  perhaps  the 
most  curious  part,  of  the  provision.  Nothing 
dmilar  to  the  air-bladder  is  found  in  land-ani- 
mals ;  and  a  life  in  the  water  has  no  natural 
tendooOT  to  produce  a  bag  of  air.  Nothii^ 
can  be  farther  from  an  acquired  oiganimtian 
than  this  is. 

These  examples  mtA  the  attention  of  the 
Creator  to  Uie  three  great  kingdoms  of  his 
animal  creation,  and  to  thdr  constitution  as 
such. — ^The  exaidple  which  stands  next  in 
point  of  generality,  belonging  to  a  large  tribe 
of  animals,  or  rather  to  various  spedea  of  that 
tribe,  is  the  poisonous  tooth  of  serpents. 

I.  The  fang  qf  a  etp^r  isadear  andeorioiM 
example  of  medumiiml  contrivance.  It  is  a 
perforated  tooth,  loose  at  the  root  I  initsquiet 
state,  lying  down  flat  upon  the  jaw,  but  fur- 
nished wiUi  a  musde,  which,  widi  a  jerk,  and 
by  the  pluck,  as  it  were,  of  a  string,  suddenly 
erecu  it.  Under  the  tooth,  dose  to  iu  root, 
and  communicating  with  the  perforation,  lies 
a  small  bag  contdning  the  venom.  When 
the  fang  is  raised,  the  dosing  of  the  jaw  press- 
es its  root  against  the  bag  underneath  ;  and 
the  force  of  this  comprenion  sends  out  the 
fluid  with  a  connderable  impetus  through  the 
tube  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth.  VFhat  mere 
unequivocd  or  effectual  apparatus  could  be  de- 
vised for  the  double  purpose  of  at  once  inflict- 
ing the  wound  and  injecting  the  poison  ?  Yet, 
though  lodged  in  the  mouth,  it  is  so  oonsdtut- 
ed,  as,  in  its  inoffensive  and  quiescent  statei, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  anhnal^s  otdinary 
office  of  reodving  its  food.  It  has  been  obeerv. 
ed  also,  that  none  of  the  harmlesa  serpents, 
the  Uack  snake,  the  blind  worm,  dec  hsw 
theie  fangs,  but  teeth  of  an  equal  sine ;  not 
moveable,  as  this  is,  but  fixed  into  the  jaw. 

II.  In  being  the  property  of  several  diflvr. 
ent  spedes,  the  preceding  example  is  resembled 
by  that  which  I  shall  next  mention,  wlilch  is 
the  bag  i^  the  opowum.  This  is  a  medianical 
contrivance,  most  properly  so  called.  Thesim- 
plidty  of  the  expedient  renders  the  oontrivaDOe 
more  obvious  than  many  others,  and  by  no 
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IftSkf  oi  ihm  AiuBuJ,  fonni  a  pouch,  into  which 
xhm  young  litter  an  rwnv«i  at  their  birth ; 
wha«  they  have  an  eaej  and  oonttant  aooett 
to  the  teate  i  in  which  they  are  transported  by 
tke  dam  from  phuse  to  phu» ;  where  they  are 
aft  liberty  to  run  in  and  out ;  and  where  they 
find  a  refuge  from  lurpiite  and  danger.  It 
in  their  cradle,  their  aiylum,  and  the  machine 
for  (heir  oonveyanoe.  Can  the  uie  of  this 
atmctore  be  doubted  of?  Nor  is  it  a  mere 
douhling  of  the  skin ;  but  it  is  a  new  oigan, 
furnished  with  bones  and  muscles  of  its  own. 
Two  bones  are  placed  before  the  os  pubis,  and 
joined  to  that  bone  as  their  base.  These  sup* 
port,  and  give  a  fixture  to,  the  muscles  which 
aerro  to  open  the  bag.  To  these  muscles  there 
are  antagonists,  which  serve  in  the  same  man< 
ner  to  shut  it ;  and  this  office  they  perform  so 
onactly,  that,  in  the  living  animal,  the  open- 
ing can  scarcely  be  discerned,  except  when  the 
aides  are  forcibly  drawn  asunder.*  Is  there 
any  action  in  this  part  of  the  animal,  any  pro- 
cess arising  from  xhtA  action,  by  which  these 
■Mimlwi's  could  be  formed  ?  any  account  to  be 
given  of  the  formation,  except  design  ? 

III.  As  a  particularity,  yet  appertaining  to 
■Mne  species  than  one,  and  also  as  strictly  me- 
Qhanical,  we  may  notice  a  circumstance  in  tlie 
atructure  of  the  claw  of  certain  birds.  The 
middle  daw  of  the  heron  and  cormorant  is 
toothed  and  notched  like  a  saw.  These  birds 
are  great  fishers,  and  these  notches  assist  them 
in  holding  their  slippery  prey.  The  use  is  evi. 
dent ;  but  the  structure  such  as  cannot  at  all 
he  accounted  for  by  the  effort  of  the  animal, 
or  the  exercise  of  the  part.  Some  other  fish- 
Ing  birds  have  these  notches  in  their  Mb,  and 
Isr  the  same  purpose.  Tlie  gannet,  or  soland 
goese,  has  the  side  of  its  bill  irregularly  jag- 
ged, that  it  may  hold  its  prey  the  faster.  Nor 
can  the  structure  in  this,  more  than  in  the 
former  case,  arise  from  the  manner  of  em- 
ploying the  part.  The  smooth  surfaces,  and 
soft  flesh  of  fish,  were  less  likely  to  notch  the 
hills  of  birds,  than  the  hard  bodies  upon  which 
many  other  species  feed. 

We  now  come  to  particuUrides,  strictly  so 
called,  as  being  limited  to  a  single  species  of 
animal.  Of  these,  I  shall  take  one  from  a 
^oadffuped,  and  one  from  a  bird. 

I.  The  4t9maeh  t^  ike  oamei  is  well  known 
to  retain  laige  quantities  of  water,  and  to  re- 
tain it  unchanged  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Thi$  property  qualifies  it  for  living  in 
(ho  desert.  list  us  see,  therefore,  what  is  the 
internal  oiganiaation,  upon  which  a  faculty  so 
Tare,  aud  Si>  beneficial,  depends.  A  number  of 
distinct  sacs,  or  begs,  (in  a  dromedary  thirty 
of  these  have  been  counted,)  are  observed  to  lie 
between  the  membranes  of  the  second  stomach, 
■ad  to  open  into  the  stomach  near  the  top  by 
anatt  square  apertures.  Through  these  orifices, 
oAar  (ha  stomach  is  full,  the  annexed  bags  are 
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filled  from  it  ■  and  the  water  to  deposited,  is, 
in  the  first  place,  not  liable  to  pass  into  th» 
Intestines ;  in  the  second  place,  is  kept  sepa- 
rate  from  the  solid  aliment ;  and,  in  the  third 
pJace,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  digestive  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach,  or  of  mixture  with  the 
gastric  juice.  It  appears  probable,  or  rather 
certain,  that  the  animal,  by  the  conformation 
of  its  muscles,  possesses  the  power  of  squeez- 
ing back  this  water  from  the  adjacent  bags 
into  the  stomach,  whenever  thirst  exdtef  it  to 
put  this  power  In  action. 

IT.  The  Umffue  qf  the  vooodpeeker  is  one  of 
those  singularities  which  nature  presents  ua 
with,  when  a  singular  purpose  is  to  be  answer. 
ed.  It  is  a  partioilar  instrument  for  a  parti- 
cular use ;  and  what,  except  design,  ever  pro- 
duces such  ?  The  woodpecker  lives  chiefiy  up- 
on insects,  lodged  In  the  bodies  of  decayed  or 
decaying  trees.  For  die  purpose  of  boring  into 
the  wood,  it  is  furnished  with  a  bill,  straight, 
hard,  angular,  and  sharp.  When,  by  means 
of  this  piercer,  it  has  reached  the  cells  of  the 
insects,  then  comes  the  office  of  its  tongue : 
which  tongue  is,  first,  of  such  a  lei^^  that  the 
bird  can  dart  it  out  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  bill,— in  this  respect  diflisring  greatly  from 
every  other  q)ecies  of  bird;  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  tipped  with  a  stiff,  sharp,  bony  thorn ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  (which  appean  to  me 
the  most  remarkable  property  of  sll,)  this  tip 
is  denuted  on  both  sides,  like  the  beard  of  an 
arrow  or  the  barb  of  a  hook.  The  description 
of  the  part  declares  its  uses.  The  bird,  having 
exposed  the  retreats  of  the  Insectt  by  the  as- 
sistance of  itt  biU,  with  a  motion  inconceivably 
quiclc,  launches  out  at  them  this  bng  tongue  | 
transfixes  them  upon  the  barbed  needle  at  the 
end  of  it ;  and  thus  draws  its  prey  within  its 
mouth.  If  this  be  not  mechanism,  what  is  ? 
Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  continual  endea- 
voun  to  shoot  out  the  tongue  to  the  stretch, 
the  woodpecker  species  may  by  degrees  hare 
lengthened  the  oigan  itself  beymid  that  of  other 
birds,  what  account  can  be  given  of  its  form, 
of  iu  tip  ?  how,  in  particukr,  did  it  get  its 
barb,  ita  dentation  ?  These  baits,  in  my  opi- 
nion, wherever  they  occur,  axe  decisive  proofs 
of  mechanical  contrivance. 

III.  I  shall  add  one  more  example,  for  the 
sake  of  iu  novelty.  It  is  always  an  agreeable 
discovery,  when,  having  remarked  in  an  ani- 
mal  an  extraordinary  structure,  we  come  at 
lengUi  to  find  out  an  unexpected  use  for  it. 
The  following  narrative  furnishes  an  insUnce 
of  this  kind.  The  babyrouessa,  or  Indian 
hog,  a  species  of  wild  boar,  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  has  two  beni  teeth,  more  than  half  a 
yard  long,  growing  upwards,  and  (which  is  the 
singularity)  from  the  upper  Jaw.  These  in^ 
strumenu  are  not  wanted  for  offence;  that 
service  being  provided  fbr  by  two  tusks  issu- 
ing from  the  upper  Jaw,  and  resembling  those 
of  the  common  boar  t  nor  does  the  animal  use 
then  fior  defeaoe.    They  m^ht  seem,  there- 
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foro,  to  be  lK>th  a  niperfluity  and  an  encum- 
brance. But  observe  the  e^'ent ; — the  aninial 
nleepf  standing ;  and,  in  order  to  support  its 
head,  hooki  its  upper  tniki  upon  the  branches 
of  trees. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

VmOBPECTIYZ  COKTKIYAirCZS. 

I  CAK  hardly  imagine  to  myself  a  more  dis. 
tinguishing  mark,  and,  consequently,  a  more 
certain  proof  of  design,  than  p»«poniiiofi,  i.  e. 
the  providing  of  things  beforehand,  which  are 
not  to  be  used  until  a  considemble  time  after, 
wards :  for  this  implies  a  contemplation  of  the 
future,  which  belongs  onjy  to  intelligence. 

Of  these  protpedive  contn\iinces,  the  bodies 
df  animals  fVimish  various  examples. 

t>  The  human  teeth  afford  an  instsnoe,  not 
only  of  prospective  contrivance,  but  of  the 
completion  of  the  contnvance  being  designedly 
suspended.  They  are  formed  within  the  gums, 
and  there  they  stop  $  the  fact  being,  that  their 
farther  advance  to  maturity  would  not  only 
be  useless  to  the  new-born  animal,  but  ex- 
l^^ely  fai  its  way;  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
act  of  nK^ng^  by  which  it  is  for  some  time  to 
1^  nourished,  win  be  performed  witl;  more  ease 
ftoth  to  the  nurse  and  to  the  infant^  whilst  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  and  edses  of  the  gums, 
are  smooth  and  soft,  than  n  set  with  hard 
pointed  bones.  By  the  time  they  are  wanted, 
^e  teeth  are  ready.  They  have  been  l^^dged 
%tthln  the  gums  for  some  months  past,  but 
detained,  as  it  were,  fai  their  sockets,  so  long 
ijM  their  farther  protrusion  wonld  interfere  with 
^e  office  to  which  the  mouth  is  destined.  Na- 
ture, namdy,  that  intelligenoe  which  was  em- 
ployed in  creation,  loblied  beyond  the  first 
year  of  the  infantas  fife ;  yet,  whilst  she  was 
providing  for  functions  whidi  were  after  that 
term  to  become'  necessary,  was  carefVU  not  to 
Incommode  those  which  preceded  them.  What 
renders  it  more  probable  that  this  is  the  effect 
of  dnign,  is,  ^t  the  teeth  are  imperfect, 
whilst  aU  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  p^ect. 
The  lips  are  perfect,  the  tongue  is  perfect ;  the 
chedcs,  the  jaws,  the  paUite,  the  pharynx,  the 
larynx,  are  all  perfbct :  the  teeth  alone  are  not 
so.  This  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  hu- 
man  mouth :  the  fact  also  is,  that  the  parts 
above  enumerated,  are  called  into  use  from  the 
beginning ;  whereas  the  teeth  would  be  only 
so  manyobstades  and  annoyances,  if  they  were 
there.  Wlien  a  contrary  order  is  necessary,  a 
contrary  order  prevails.  In  the  worm  of  ihe 
heetle,  as  hitched  from  th^  i^,  ihe  teeth  are 
the  fihtt  things  whibh  anive  at  perfectton.  The 
insect  be^pns  to  gnaw  as  soon  as  it  escapes  from 
the  shell,  though  its  'other  parts  be  <mly  gra- 
dimlly  advancing  to  their  maturity. 

Whit  has  been  obs«rviBd  of  the  tAsth)  it  true 


of  theAenwofanlmftki  andtetbeanainft. 
son.  The  honi  of  a  oalf  or  a  lamb  does  use 
bud,  or  at  least  does  not  spnmt  to  any  conai- 
derable  length,  until  the  animal  be  ca|»ahko< 
browsing  upon  its  pasture ;  beoauae  nflh  a 
substance  upon  the  forehead  oftheyovnfani. 
mal,  would  very  nroch  incoonnodie  tbo  teaftef 
the  dam  in  the  office  at  giving  sock. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  IssA^-^  the  kvman 
teeth  at  least,  the  prospectiveconftrmnoe  looks 
still  ftrther.  A  succession  of  onipa  is  provid- 
ed, and  provided  from  the  beginning;  a  second 
tier  being  originally  formed  benoath  tlie  first, 
which  do  not  come  into  use  till  several  years 
afterwards.  And  this  doahia  or  aapaletory 
provision  meets  a  difiicnlty  in  the  mnrnanism 
of  the  mo^th,  which  would  have  appeared  al> 
most  insurmountable.  The  expansiosi  of  the 
jaw  (the  oonseqnence  of  the  proportionabla 
growth  of  the  ammal,  and  of  its  skali,)  n^ 
cessarily  separates  the  teeth  of  the  fint  sbs, 
however  compactly  disposed,  to  a  djatands  inm 
one  another,  whidi  would  be  very  incoownL 
ent.  In  due  time,  therefore,  L  b.  wfaan  dM 
jaw  has  attained  a  great  part  of  its  dimeDsiana> 
a  new  set  of  teeth  springs  up  (leoaening  and 
pushing  out  the  old  ones  before  them,)  moia 
exactly  fitted  to  the  space  whicb  they  are  to 
occupy,  and  rising  also  in  such  dose  ranka,  as 
to  aBow  for  any  extension  of  line  whiek  the 
subsecfuent  eulaigement  of  the  head  may  o&> 
oasion. 

II.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  cosieeivie  a  mosa 
evidently  prospective  contrivance,  than  thai 
which,  in  all  viviparous  animals,  is  faand  ia 
the  mUk  of  the  female  parent.  At  tke  mo- 
ment  the  young  animal  entesa  the  world,  thers 
is  its  maintenance  ready  ftir  it.  The  partica- 
lars  to  be  remarked  in  this  economy,  are  nai- 
ther  few  nor  slight.  We  have,  first,  the  na. 
tritious  quaHty  of  the  fluid,  onUke,  in  this  ra» 
spect,  every  other  excretion  of  the  body;  and 
in  which  nature  hitherto  remains  aaimitated, 
neither  cookery  nor  chemistry  having  been 
able  to  make  milk  out  of  grass  t  we  have,  sa» 
condly,  the  organ  for  its  reception  and  reten* 
tion :  we  have,  thirdly,  the  aammry  dnct, 
annexed  to  that  oigan  i  and  we  hara,  Jas^i, 
the  determination  of  the  milk  to  the  hreaat, 
at  the  particular  juncture  when  it  is  about  te 
be  wanted.  We  have  all  these  properties  ia 
the  subject  before  V*  s  and  they  ara  all  indSo^ 
tions  of  design.  The  last  dicomstanoa  is  Aa 
strongest  of  any.  If  I  had  been  to  goeas  fa^ 
fordiand,  I  should  have  ooi^jeetured^  that  at 
the  time  when  there  was  an  Sktrsoiditeryda* 
mand  for  nourishment  in  one  part  of  diasya- 
tem,  there  woold  be  the  least  likelihaad  aTa 
redundancy  to  supply  anodier  part.  5Fhaad> 
vanced  pregnancy  of  the  teiala  has  no  fansL. 
ligtble  tendency  to  fill  the  breasts  with  mik 
The  lacteal  system  is  a  constant  wonders  aad 
it  adds  to  other  causesof  ooradmiialloB,  thai 
the  number  of  the  teats  or  py  ki  aaok  speetos 
is  foaad  le  bear  a  pn>portion  tft  Iha  nombv 
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ofcheyooni^  In  tha  sow,  the  Wtdu  the  rab* 
bit,  the  cat,  the  itu,  vhich  have  numerous  Ut- 
ters, the  paps  are  numerous,  send  are  disposed 
idong  the  whole  length  of  the  beDy ;  in  the 
oow  and  mare,  they  are  few.  The  most  tfan- 
ple  account  of  this,  is  to  refer  it  to  a  design- 
ing Creator. 

But  in  the  ai^goment  before  tu,  we  are  en- 
titled to  consider  not  only  animal  bodies  when 
framed,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  firamed :  and  in  this  view  of  the  sub<. 
ject,  the  constitution  of  many  of  their  parts  is 
most  strictly  prospective. 

HI.  The  eye  is  of  no  use,  at  the  time  when 
it  is  formed.  It  is  an  optical  instrument  made 
hi  a  dungeon  ;  constructed  for  the  refraction 
of  light  to  a  focus,  and  perfect  for  its  purpose, 
before  a  ray  of  light  has  had  access  to  it ;  geo- 
metrically adapted  to  the  proWties  and  action 
of  an  element,  with  whidi  it  nas  no  dommuni- 
cation.  It  is  about  indeed  to  enter  Into  that 
oommunication ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  tiding 
which  evidences  intention.  It  is  jmwUin^  for 
the  future  in  the  closest  sense  which  can  be 
given  to  these  terms ;  for  it  is  providing  for  a 
future  change;  not  for  th^  then  subristing 
condition  of  the  animal ;  not  for  any  gradual 
'progress  or  advance  in  that  same  condition ; 
but  for  a  new  state,  the  consequence  of  a  great 
and  sudden  alteration,  which  ihe  animal  is  to 
undergo  at  its  birth.  Is  it  to  be  bdieved  that 
the  eye  was  formed,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  series  of  causes  was  fixed  by 
whidi  the  eye  is  formed,  without  a  view  to 
lihis  diange ;  without  a  prospect  of  that  con- 
dition, in  which  its  fabric,  of  no  use  at  pre- 
sent, is  about  to  be  of  the  greatest ;  without 
B  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  that  element, 
hitherto  entirely  excluded,  but  with  which  it 
was  hereafter  to  hold  so  intimate  a  relation  ? 
A  young  man  makes  a  pair  of  spectadcis  for 
hixnself  against  he  grows  old  ;  for  which  spec- 
tacles he  has  no  want  or  use  whatever  at  the 
time  he  makes  them.  Could  this  be  done  with. 
out  knowing  and  considering  the  defect  of  vi 
sion  to  whid^  advanced  age  is  subject  ?  TTould 
not  the  precise  suitableness  of  the  instrument 
to  its  purpose,  of  the  remedy  to  the  defect,  of 
the  convex  lens  to  the  flattened  eye,  establish 
the  certainty  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  case, 
afterwards  to  arise,  had  been  considered  be- 
forehand, speculated  upon,  provided  for  ?  all 
which  are  exclusively  the  acts  of  a  reaioning 
mind.  The  eye  formed  in  one  state,  for  use 
only  in  another  state,  and  in  a  different  state, 
aflTords  a  proof  no  less  clear  of  destination  to  a 
future  purpose ;  and  a  proof  proportionably 
stronger,  as  the  machinery  is  more  complicat- 
ed, and  the  adaptation  more  exact. 

IV.  What  has  been  said  of  the  ^e,  holds 
equally  true  of  the  lungs.  Composed  of  air- 
vessels,  where  there  is  no  air ;  eUdwra^ely  con-' 
■tnietedfor  the  alternate  admission  and  expiil- 
•ioa  af  aa  ahutia  fluid,  where  no-  such 


exisu;  this  great  ofgan,  with  thawholaappa. 
ratus  behmging  to  it,  lies  coHapeed  in  the  fos. 
tal  thorax ;  yet  in  order,  and  in  readiness  for 
action,  the  first  moment  that  the  occasion  re- 
quires its  service.  This  is  having  a  ""M^ina 
locked  up  in  store  for  future  use ;  which  in- 
contestahly  proyas,  that  the  ease  was  expected 
to  occur,  in  which  this  use  might  be  expericn* 
oed ;  but  expectation  is  the  proper  act  of  tn- 
tdligenoB.  Considering  the  state  in  whidi  an 
animal  exists  before  its  Urth,  I  should  k)ok  fbr 
nothing  less  in  its  body  thana  system  of  hings. 
It  is  hka  finding  a  pair  of  bellows  in  the  boU 
torn  of  the  sea ;  of  no  sort  of  use  in  the  situa* 
tion  in  wliich  they  are  found ;  formed  for  an 
aiction  which  was  impossible  to  be  exerted  | 
holding  no  relation  or  fitness  to  the  dement 
which  surrounds  them,  Vut  both  to  another 
element  in  another  place. 

As  part  and  parcel  of  tha  same  jdan,  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  hings,  tha 
provisionary  contrivances  of  the  foramen  ovale 
and  dudue  arterionu.  In  the  fostus,  pipes  are 
laid  for  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs ;  but,  until  the  lungs  be  infhted  by  the 
inspiration  of  air,  that  passage  is  impervious, 
or  in  a  jgreat  degree  obstructed.  Wliat  then 
is  to  be  done  f  What  would  an  artist,  what 
would  a  master,  do  upon  the  occasion  ?  Ha 
would  endeavour,  most  probably,  to  provide  a 
tempararjf  passage,  whldi  n%ht  carry  on  tha 
communication  required,  until  the  other  waa 
open.  Now  this  is  the  thing  which  is  actual- 
ly done  in  the  heart  :^Jnstead  of  the  drcnf- 
tous  route  through  the  lungs,  whidi  the  blood 
afterwards  takes,  before  ft  get  from  one  auri- 
cle of  the  heart  to  the  ptl^r ;  a  portion  of  the 
blood  passes  immediatdy  from  ttie  right  anri^ 
de  to  the  left,  through  a  juAe^  placed  in  tha 
partition  which  separate  tiheae  cavities.  This 
hole  anatomists  call  the  foramen  ovale.  There 
is  likewise  another  cross  cut,  answering  tha 
$kDa,b  purpose,  by  what  is  palled  the  ductus  oT' 
ieriostay  lying  between  the  pulmonary  artei^ 
and  the  aorta.  But  both  expedients  are  so 
strictly  tenl)K>rary,  that,  after  birth,  the  one 
passage  is  dosed,  and  the  tube  whidi  forma 
the  other  shrivelled  up  into  a  l^ament.  If  this 
be  not  contrivance,  what  is  t 

But,  forasmuch  as  th$  acdon  of  the  air  up- 
on the  blood  in  the  lungs  i^pears  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  perfect  concoction  of  that  fluid,  L  e. 
to  the  life  and  health  of  the  animal  (otherwise 
the  shortest  route  might  still  be  the  best,)  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  uxefmtut  lives,  and  gnmn^ 
and  thrives  without  it?  The  answer  ia,  that 
the  blood  of  the  fcetui  is  the  mother^s ;  that 
it  has  undexvone  ihat  action  in  her  habit ;  that 
one  pair  of  mngs  serves  for  both.  When  tha 
animals  are  separated,  a  new  necessity  arises  ; 
and  to  meet  this  necessity  as  soon  as  it  occurs, 
an  organization  is  prepwed.  It  is  ready  fbr 
its  purpose :  it  only  waits  for  the  atmosphere  i 
it  Wins  to  play  thi^mdmant  tha  air  is  Id. 
ImittadtoifeDpized'  ^  -^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


RELATI0K9. 


Whcv  lereral  different  parts  ootttribute  to 
one  effect,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  when 
an  effect  is  produced  bv  the  joint  action  of  dif- 
ferent instruxnenU ;  tSie  fitness  of  such  parts 
or  instruments  to  one  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing,  hy  their  united  action,  the  ef- 
fect, is  what  I  call  reladon  ;  and  wherever  this 
is  observed  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  man, 
it  appears  to  me  to  carry  along  with  it  deci- 
«ive  evidence  of  understanding,  intention,  art. 
In  examining,  for  instance,  die  several  P<u^ 
of  a  wakhf  the  spring,  the  barrel,  the  chain, 
the  fusee,  the  baUnoe,  the  wheels  of  various 
sizes,  forms,  and  positions,  what  is  it  which 
would  take  an  observer's  attention,  as  most 
plainly  evincing  a  construction,  directed  by 
thougnt,  deliberation,  and  contrivance  ?  It  is 
the  suitableness  of  these  paru  to  one  another ; 
first,  in  the  succession  and  order  in  which  they 
act;  and,  secondly,  with  a  view  to  the  effect 
finally  produced,  Tlius,  referring  the  spring  to 
the  wheels,  our  observer  sees  in  it,  that  which 
originates  and  upholds  (heir  motion ;  in  the 
chain,  that  which  transmits  the  motion  to  the 
fusee ;  in  the  fiisee,  that  which  oommtmicates 
it  to  Uie  wheels ;  in  the  conical  figure  of  the 
fusee,  if  he  refer  to  the  spring,  he  sees  that 
which  corrects  the  inequality  of  its  force.  Re- 
ferring the  wheels  to  one  another,  he  notices, 
first,  their  teeth,  which  would  have  been  with- 
out use  or  meaning,  if  there  had  been  only  one 
wheel,  or  if  the  wheels  had  had  no  connexion 
between  themselves,  or  common  bearing  upon 
some  joint  effect ;  secondly,  the  corresponden- 
cy  of  their  position,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one 
wheel  catch  into  the  teeth  of  another ;  third- 
ly, the  proportion  observed  in  the  number  of 
teeth  in  eacn  wheel,  which  determines  the  rate 
of  going.  Referring  the  balance  to  the  rest  of 
the  works,  he  saw,  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand its  action,  that  which  rendered  their 
motions  equable.  Lastly,  in  looking  upon  the 
index  and  face  of  the  watdi,  he  saw  the  use 
and  conclusion  of  the  mechanism,  viz.  mark- 
ing the  succession  of  minutes  and  hours ;  but 
all  depending  upon  the  motions  within,  all 
upon  the  system  of  intermediate  actions  be- 
tween the  spring  and  the  pointer.  What  thus 
struck  his  attention  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
watch,  he  might  probably  designate  by  one 
general  name  of  *^  reUtion ;"  and  observing 
with  respect  to  all  cases  whatever,  in  which 
the  origin  and  formation  of  a  thing  could  be 
ascertained  by  evidence,  that  these  relations 
were  found  in  things  produced  by  art  and  de» 
sign,  and  In  no  other  tlungs,  he  would  right- 
ly deem  of  them  as  characteristic  of  lucfa  pro. 


ductions. — To  apply  (he  reasoning  here  deecrib- 
ed  to  the  works  of  nature. 

The  animal  economy  is  full,  is  made  np,  of 
these  relo/ioiM. 

I.  There  are,  first,  what,  in  one  form  or 
other,  belong  to  all  animals,  the  parts  and  pow. 
ers  which  successively  act  upon  their  food. 
Compare  this  action  with  the  process  of  a  ma- 
nufactory.  In  men  and  quadrupeds,  the  ali- 
ment is,  first,  broken  and  bruised  by  media- 
nical  instruments  of  mastication,  viz.  sharp 
spikes  or  hard  knob&t  pressing  against  or  rub- 
bing upon  one  another ;  thus  ground  and  com- 
minuted, it  is  carried  by  a  pipe  into  the  sto- 
mach, where  it  waits  to  undergo  a  great  che- 
mlcal  action,  which  we  call  digestion :  when 
digested,  it  is  delivered  through  an  orifice, 
which  opens  and  shuts,  as  there  is  occaaian, 
into  the  first  intestine ;  there,  after  being  mix- 
ed with  certain  proper  ingredients,  poured 
through  a  hole  in  the  side  <tf  the  venel,  it  is 
farther  dissolved:  in  this  state,  the  milk,  chyle, 
or  part  which  is  wanted,  and  which  is  suited 
for  animal  nourishment,  is  strained  off  by  the 
mouths  of  very  small  tubes,  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intestines ;  thus  freed  from  its 
grosser  parts,  the  percolated  fluid  is  carried  by 
a  long,  winding,  but  traceable  course,  into  the 
main  stream  of  die  old  circulation ;  which  con- 
veys it,  in  its  progress,  to  every  part  of  the 
body.  Now  I  say  again,  compare  this  with 
the  process  of  a  manufactory ;  with  the  mak- 
ing  of  dder,  for  example ;  with  the  bruising 
of  the  apples  in  the  mill,  the  squeezing  of  them 
when  so  bruised  in  the  press,  the  fermentation 
in  the  vat,  the  bestowing  of  the  liquor  thus  fer- 
mented in  the  hogsheads,  the  drawing  off  in- 
to bottles,  the  pouring  out  for  use  into  the 
glass.  Let  any  one  show  me  any  difference 
between  these  two  cases,  as  to  the  point  of  con- 
trivance. That  which  is  at  present  under  our 
consideration,  the  "  relation**  of  the  parts  suc- 
cessively employed,  is  not  more  clear  in  the 
last  case,  than  in  the  first.  The  aptness  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth  to  prepare  the  foc^  for  the 
stomach,  is,  at  least,  as  manifest,  as  that  o£ 
the  dder-mill  to  crush  the  apples  for  the  press. 
The  concoction  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  is 
as  necessary  for  its  future  use,  as  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  stum  in  the  vat  is  to  the  perfec- 
tion  of  the  liquor.  The  disposal  of  the  ali- 
ment afterwards;  the  action  and  change  which 
it  undergoes ;  the  route  which  it  is  made  to 
take,  in  order  that,  and  until  that,  it  arrive  at 
its  destination,  is  more  complex  indeed  and 
intricate,  but,  in  the  midst  of  complication 
and  intricacy,  as  evident  and  certain,  as  is  the 
apparatus  of  cocks,  pipes,  tunnels,  for  trans* 
fening  the  dder  from  one  vessel  to  another  ; 
of  ban«ls  and  bottles,  for  preserving  it  till  fit 
for  use ;  or  of  cups  and  glasses,  for  bringing  it, 
when  wanted,  to  the  Up  of  the  consumer.  The 
character  of  the  machinery  Is  in  both  casea 
this ;  that  one  part  answers  to  another  part, 
land  every  part  to  the  final  wfoH^^^T^ 
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Thb  pmM  batwMo  the  dlmenitwy  open- 
tion  isi  tome  of  the  procoMM  of  art,  might 
be  carried  farther  into  detaiL  SpaUauani  has 
lemariced*  a  dreomstantial  reiemblanoe  be- 
tween the  ttomachi  of  gallinaoeous  fowk  and 
the  structure  of  com-miUt.  M^hilst  the  two 
sides  of  the  giatard  perform  the  ofltoe  of  the 
miH-ttones,  the  orawor  erop  supplies  the  place 
of  the  Aep^KT. 

When  our  fowls  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  meat,  the^  soon  fill  their  craw  t  but  it 
does  not  immediately  pass  thence  into  the  gis- 
■ard ;  it  always  eaters  in  very  small  quantities, 
in  jnoportion  to  the  progress  of  trituratian ; 
in  like  manner  as,  in  a  mill,  a  reoeiver  is  fix- 
ed above  the  two  large  stones  which  serre  for 
grinding  the  com ;  which  receiver,  although 
the  com  be  put  into  it  by  bushels,  allows  ^e 
grain  to  dribble  only  In  small  quantities,  into 
the  central  hole  in  the  upper  miU-stone. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  alimentary 
history.  There  subsisU  a  general  rs&ilion  be- 
tween  the  external  organs  of  an  animal  by 
which  it  procures  its  food,  and  the  internal  pow. 
«rs  by  which  it  digestsit.  Birds  oTprey,  by  their 
talons  and  beaks,  are  qualified  to  seise  and  de^ 
vma  many  species,  both  of  other  birds  and 
of  quadrupeds.  The  constitution  of  the  sto- 
mach agrees  eiaotly  with  the  form  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  gastric  juice  of  a  bird  of  prey,  of 
■a  owl,  a  fakon,  or  a  kite,  acts  upon  the  ani- 
mal filne  alone  $  it  will  not  act  upon  seeds  or 
grasses  at  iUi>  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
firmation of  the  mouth  of  the  sheep  or  the 
OK  is  suited  for  browsing  upon  herbage^  No- 
thing about  these  anim^  is  fitted  for  the  pur- 
suit of  living  prey.  Accordingly  It  has  been 
found  by  experiments,  tried  not  many  years 
ago,  with  perforated  balls,  that  the  gastric 
juice  of  ruminating  animals,  such  as  the  sheep 
and  the  ox,  speedily  dissolves  vegetables,  but 
makes  no  impression  upon  animal  bodies.  This 
accordancy  is  still  more  particular.  The  gas- 
tric juice,  even  of  granivorous  birds,  will  not 
act  upon  the  grain,  whilst  whole  and  entire. 
In  performing  the  experiment  of  digestion  with 
the  gastric  juice  in  vessels,  the  grain  must  be 
crushed  and  bruised,  before  it  be  submitted  to 
the  menstruum,  that  is  to  say,  must  undergo 
by  art  without  the  body,  the  preparatory  ac- 
tion which  the  gixnrd  exerts  upon  it  within 
the  body ;  or  no  digestion  will  take  phux.  So 
strict,  in  this  case,  is  the  relation  between  the 
oiBces  assigned  to  the  digestive  oigan,  between 
the  mechanical  operation  and  Uie  ch«nical 
process. 

11.  The  rehition  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der, and  of  the  ureters  to  both,  i  e.  of  the  se- 
creting organ  to  the  vessel  receiving  the  se- 
creted liquor,  and  the  pipe  laid  from  one  to 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  it  from 
one  to  the  other,  is  as  manifest  as  it  is  amongst 
the  different  vessels  employed  in  a  distillery, 
or  in  the  communications  lietween  them.  The 
•  Dicl. Kct  Uv. 


animal  structure,  in  this  case,  being  simple, 
and  the  parts  easily  sepamted,  it  forms  an  in. 
stance  of  correlation  which  may  be  presented 
by  disseetton  to  every  eye,  or  which,  indeed, 
without  dissection,  is  capable  of  being  appre- 
hended by  every  understanding.  This  corre- 
lation of  instruments  to  one  another  fixes  in- 
tention somewhere,  especially  when  every  other 
solution  is  negatived  by  the  conformation. 
If  the  bladder  had  been  merely  an  expansion 
of  the  ureter,  produced  by  retention  of  the  fluid, 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  bladder  for  each 
ureter.  One  receptacle,  fed  by  two  pipes,  is- 
suing from  different  sides  of  the  body,  yet  from 
both  conveying  the  same  fluid,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  such  supposition  as  thin. 

III.  Relation  of  parts  to  one  another  accom- 
panies us  throughout  the  whole  animal  eoono. 
my.  Can  any  rdation  be  more  simple,  yet  more 
convincing,  than  this,  that  the  eyes  are  so 
placed  as  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
legi  move  and  the  hands  work  ?  It  might  have 
happened  very  differently,  if  it  had  been  left 
to  diance.  There  were,  at  least,  three  quar- 
ters of  the  compass  out  of  four  to  have  erred 
in.  Any  considerable  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye,  or  the  figure  of  the  joinu, 
would  have  disturbed  the  line,  and  destroyed 
the  alliance  between  the  sense  and  the  limbs. 

IV.  But  relation  perhaps  is  never  so  strik- 
ing  as  when  it  subsists,  not  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  thing,  but  between  different 
things.  The  relation  I^Btween  a  lock  and  a  key 
is  more  obvious  than  it  is  between  different 
parts  of  the  lock.  A  bow  was  designed  for  an 
arrow,  and  an  arrow  for  a  bow :  and  the  de- 
sign is  more  erident  for  their  being  separate 
implements. 

Nor  do  the  works  of  the  Deity  want  this 
dearest  species  of  reUtion.  The  ssser  are  ma- 
nifestly  made  for  eadi  other.  They  form  the 
grand  relation  of  animated  nature ;  universal, 
oiganic,  mechanical ;  subsisting  like  the  dear- 
est relations  of  art,  in  different  individuab  $ 
unequivocal,  inexplicable  without  design. 

So  much  so,  that,  were  every  other  proof  of 
contrivance  in  nature  dubious  or  obscure,  this 
atone  would  be  sufiident.  The  example  is  com- 
plete. Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  argument. 
1  see  no  way  whatever  of  getting  over  it. 

V.  The  teats  of  animals  which  give  suck, 
bear  a  rehition  to  the  mouth  of  the  suckling 
progeny,  particularly  to  the  lips  and  tongue. 
Here  sJso,  as  before,  is  a  correiq>ondenoy  of 
parts,  which  parts  subsist  in  different  indivi- 
duals. 

Thxbk  are  ifenmraL  relations,  or  the  reku 
tions  of  parts,  which  are  found  either  in  all 
animals,  or  in  large  dasses  and  deacriptioDS  of 
animals.  Poriieufar  relations,  or  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  particular  confign- 
retion  of  one  or  more  partt  of  certain  spedes 
of  animals,  and  the  particular  confignntion  ot 
one  or  more  other  parts  of^Uie  i 
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(wUchltdMMrl  of  nUtioB  tbat  is  perittpt 
most  striking,)  are  suali  «s  the  fsUowing : 

I.  In  the  man/  the  web-foo^  the  spoon. 
bill,  the  long  neck,  the  thk^  down,  the  grsmi- 
niTorotts  Btomacfa,  beer  ell  e  leletittn,  to  one 
Another,  inasmuch  es  th^y  all  ooncor  in  one 
design,  that  of  supplying  the  oecasfons  of  an 
eqoatio  fowl,  floating  upon  the  snr&ee  of  shal. 
low  pools  of  water,  and  seeking  its  food  at  the 
bottoeo.  Begin  with  any  one  of  thene  particn- 
larities  of  structora,  and  observe  how  the  rest 
follow  it.  The  web.lbot  fualiiies  the  bird  for 
swinuning :  the  ^poon-bill  enables  it  to  grass. 
But  how  fM  an  aoiMel,  floating  upon  the  sor* 
face  of  pools  of  water,  to  grace  at  the  bottom, 
except  by  the  mediation  of  a  long  neck  P  A 
long  nedc  accordingly  is  given  to  it.  Again, 
a  warm-blooded  axumal,  whidi  was  to  pass  its 
life  upon  water,  required  a  defence  against  the 
coldness  of  that  element.  Such  a  defence  is 
furnished  to  the  swan,  in  the  muff  in  which 
its  body  is  wrapped.  But  all  this  outward  19. 
paracus  would  have  been  in  vain,  if  the  intes- 
tinal system  had  not  been  suited  to  the  diges- 
tion of  vegetable  substances.  I  say,  suited  to 
tiie  digesticii  of  vcgeteble  substances ;  for  it  is 
wall  known,  that  there  are  two  intestinal  sys- 
tems found  in  birds  t  one  with  a  membranoas 
stomach  and  a  gastric  juice,  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing animal  substances  alone ;  the  other  with  a 
crop  and  gixmd,  calculated  for  the  moisten- 
ing,  bruising,  end  afterwards  digesting,  of  ve- 
getable aliment. 

Or,  set  off  with  any  otiher  distinctive  part  in 
the  body  of  the  swan ;  for  instance,  with  the 
long  neck.  The  long  neck,  without  the  web- 
Ibot,  would  bave  been  an  encnmbraaoe  to  the 
bird ;  yet  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  be<. 
tareen  a  long  neck  and  a  web-foot.  In  fact, 
they  do  not  usually  go  together.  How  hap- 
pens it,  therefore,  that  they  meet,  only  when 
•  particular  design  demands  the  aid  of  both  ? 

II.  This  mutual  reUtion,  arising  from  a 
subserviency  to  a  common  purpose,  is  very  ob- 
servable also  in  the  parts  of  a  moU.  The 
strong  short  legs  of  that  animal,  the  palmated 
Ibet  armed  with  sharp  nails,  the  pig-likenose, 
the  teeth,  the  velvet  coat,  the  snudl  external 
ear,  the  sagadoua  smell,  the  sunk  protected 
eye,  all  conduce  to  tlie  utilities  or  to  the  safety 
of  its  underground  life.  It  is  a  special  pur- 
pose, spedaUy  consulted  throtighout;  The 
form  of  the  feet  fixes  the  character  of  the  ani- 
Hial.  They  are  so  many  sh6vels;  they  de- 
termine its  action  to  that  of  noting  in  the 
ground ;  and  every  thing  about  its  body  agrees 
with  this  destination.  The  cylindrical  figure 
of  the  mole,  as  well  as  the  compactness  of  its 
farm,  arising  from  the  terseness  of  its  limbs, 
propoitionably  lessens  its  labour ;  because,  ac^ 
cording  to  its  bulk,  it  thereby  reqmres  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  eartk  to  be  removed  for 
lt»  progreaik  It  has  nearly  the  same  structure 
of  the  face  and  jaws  as  a  swine,  and  the  same 
«Aee  for  them*    The  nose  is  shaipi,  slendeis 


_  9  wMi  ajMfar  of  MTtes  go- 
ittgdowntotheendcfit.  Thephiehoevvrfiig, 
which,  by  the  smoothness,  dosenesa,  and  peUrii 
of  the  short  piM  that  compose  H,  re^eeis  the 
adhesion  of  ahnoit  every  spades  ef  earth,  de» 
fends  the  animal  fnxn  cold  and  w«t,  andfron 
the  impediment  which  it  wonld  experience  by 
the  mould  sticking  to  its  body.  Ftma  eoaseC 
all  kinds  the  little  pioneer  comes  forth  bright 
and  dean.  InhaMting  dirt,  it  Is,  of  all  ani- 
mals,  the  neatesL 

Bnt  what  I  hsv«  always  most  adaaiffsd  in 
themoleisitssyeik  This  anhnai  anuMdanaStf 
visiting  the  surface,  and  wanting,  for  Hs  mfe^ 
ty  and  direetion,  to  be  informed  when  it  does 
so,  or  when  it  approaches  it,  ft  perception  ef 
li{^t  was  necessary.  I  do  not  knowthat  the 
deamess  of  sight  depends  at  all  upon  flM»  sftaft 
of  the  oigan.  What  is  ffained  by  tlM  liSf». 
ness  or  prominence  of  the  globe  of  the  ef^  ft 
width  in  the  fioM  of  Tisien.  8ndl  a  tapndty 
would  be  of  no  me  to  an  antiud  whick  waete 
sedc  Ita  food  id  the  daik.  The  mois  dM  net 
want  to  look  abont  it  t  nor  would  a  latge  ad^ 
vanced  eye  hav«  been  eadly  deCsnded  f^nm  te 
annoyanee  to  which  the  life  of  the  animal  ■■nit 
constantly  expose  It.  How  indeed  iMtf  the 
mole,  woirking  iu  way  under  ground,  ve  f 
its  eyes  at  all  ?  In  order  to  meet  Hds  t" 
ty,  the  eyes  are  made  scarodrkigcr  than  Ike 
head  of  a  oorking.pin ;  and  theeemilulttvlc^ 
bules  are  sunk  eo  deeply  in  the  sk<A,  ttkiVk 
so  sheltered  within  the ^fkrm  of  itsdu^iiiufe 
as  that  any  contraotionef  what  may  big  nulled 
the  eye4»ro>vs,  not  only  dams  up  the  b)MMtii^ 
which  lead  to  the  eyes,  but  presentsa^Mhion, 
as  it  were,  to  any  shkfp  or  proCMiding'  taUetanee 
which  might  push  a^^unst  thdm.  Tltis  aper- 
ture, even  in  Its  ordlaary  state,  it  like  k  pin- 
hole in  a  piece  of -vdm,  mtUnAf  peMona  to 
kose  parddm  of  eardi. 

Observ«  then,  in  iMs  stroctQx«^  tluit  wUA 
we  call  rektien^  ThMeis  li^ndiimd  coftnesr. 
ion  between  a  small  mak  eyti  -ind  a  ehord 
palmated  foot  Pabnktedfwt  might  have  been 
joined  with  goggle  eyes ;  orMoay  eyes  might 
have  been  joined  with  fieiet  of  siny  Mher  fanu 
What  was  it  therefohe  wfaibh  brought  diem 
together  in  the  mole  ?  That  which  brought 
together  the  bamd,  the  chAin,  and  the  fbsee 
in  a  watch, — design  |  and  design, in  botltcaset, 
inferred  h<nA  the  rdation  whidi  the  parts 
beer  to  one  another  in  the  -proleeutSou  of  a 
common  purpose.  As  hath  Idiready  been  cK- 
served,  there  are  difibrent  wa^  of  stating  die 
relation,  according  as  we  set  out  from  a  ^f> 
ferent  part.  In  the  instance  before  ue,  we 
may  either  consider  the  Aape  of  die  feet,  as 
qualifying  the  animal  for  <hat  mode  dflifo  sad 
inhabitation  to  which  the  structure  of  its  eyes 
confines  it;  or  wemay'<CenbkierffaestroctttiiB 
of  the  eye,  as  the  onIy'<me  whidi  would  have 
suited  with  the  action  to  whfdi  the  feet  are 
adapted.  The  rehition  it  manifest,  wbichevw 
of  A.  p.m  reUud^^^^^gfhe. 
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<rf«irpnniiiwilian.  In  a  «iord«  the  feet  of 
th*  mole  an  made  for  digging;  tihemck,  noM, 
vymy  «tt%  aad  lidn^  an  peeoliarly  adapted  to 
an  undefgnmnd  life;  and  this  it  what  I  edl 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

COMPKirSATIOy. 

CoMV  KKSAT  low  it  a  fpeeies  of  rdatioiu  It 
is  relation  when  the  dtfddt  of  one  part,  or  of 
oneoi^gan,  are  lupplied  by  the  stmctore  of  ano- 
ther part  or  of  another  organ.     Thua, 

I.  The  short  unbending  neck  of  theafepAoa/, 
ia  oompennted  by  the  length  and  flezibility  of 
hk  pribo&Bk,  He  could  not  have  reached  the 
gnmnd  withoat  It;  or,  if  it  be  supposed  that 
ha  might  have  fSad  upon  the  frait,  leaves,  or 
hranehes of  trees,  hum  was  he  to  drink?  i>hould 
it  be  asked.  Why  is  the  elephant^s  neck  so 
short  ?  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  weight 
of  a  head  so  lieavy  «oa|d  not  have  been  sop- 
ported  at  the  end  of  a  longer  lever.  Toaform, 
dierefan^  in  some  respects  ncoeasary,  but  in 
some  respeca  also  inadequate  to  the  oocasions 
of  the  animal,  a  sopplemait  is  added,  which 
exactly  makes  op  the  deficiency  under  which 
he  laboured. 

If  it  be  soggested  that  this  proboscis  may 
have  been  produced,  in  a  bng  course  of  gene- 
mtlons,  by  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  ele- 
phant to  thrust  out  his  nose  (which  is  the  ge- 
neral hypothesis  by  which  it  haa  lately  been 
attempted  to  account  for  the  foims  of  animau 
ed  nature,)  I  would  ask.  How  was  the  animal 
to  subsist  in  the  mean  time,  during  the  pro- 
cess, tmiil  this  prolongation  of  snout  were  com- 
pleted? What  was  to  become  of  the  individual, 
whilst  the  spedes  was  perfeetine  ? 

Our  bttsinesi  at  present  is,  snnply  to  point 
oat  the  reUtkm  whk^  this  oigan  bean  to  the 
peculiar  figuee  of  the  animal  to  which  it  be- 
longs. And  h€mn  all  things  oomspcnd.  The 
necessity  of  the  elephant^a  probosCn  arises  from 
the  shortness  of  his  neck ;  the  shortness  of  the 
neck  is  nndered  necessary  by  the  weight  of 
the  head.  Wen  we  to  enter  into  an  examl- 
nation  of  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  the 
proboscis  itself,  we  should  see  in  it  one  of  the 
most  ourioos  of  all  examples  of  animal  mecha- 
nim.  The  disposition  of  the  ringleu  and  fl- 
hres,  for  the  purp08<s  fint,  of  forming  a  long 
cartilaginous  pipe;  secondly,  of  ooAtracting 
and  Imgtbenhig  that  pipe ;  thirdly,  of  turn- 
ing it  in  every  direction  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  with  the  superaddttion  at  the  end,  of  a 
fleshy  production,  of  abont  the  length  and 
thickness  of  a  Anger,  and  performing  the  of- 
fice of  a  finger,  eo  as  to  pick  up  a  stnw  from 
the  ground ;  these  ^operties  <rf  the  same  or- 
gan,  taken  together,  exhibit  a  specimen,  not 
only  of  design  (whkb  is  attested  by  the  ad- 


vantage,) but  of  eoniummate  art,  and,  as  f 
snay  say,  of  ebborate  preparation,  in  acoom- 
pliidiing  that  design. 

II.  The  hook  in  the  wing  of  a  tells  strict- 
ly  a  mechanical,  and  also,  a  eompefuaUng  con- 
trivance. At  the  angle  of  its  wing  there  is  a 
bent  claw,  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  by 
which  the  bat  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of 
rocks,,  cavee,  and  buildings,  laying  biM  of  cre- 
vices, joinings,  chinks,  and  roughnesses^  It 
hooks  itself  by  this  daw ;  remains  suspended 
by  this  hold ;  takes  iu  flight  from  this  posi- 
tion t  which  opentions  compensate  for  the  de- 
crepitude of  its  legs  and  feet.  Withoat  her 
hook,  the  bat  would  be  the  most  hdpless  of  all 
animals.  She  can  neither  run  upon  her  ftet, 
nor  raise  herself  from  the  ground.  These  In^ 
abilities  are  made  up  to  her  by  the  contrivance 
in  her  wing :  and  in  pbMnng  a  daw  en  ihal 
part,  the  Creator  has  deviated  from  the  ana- 
logy obeerved  in  winged  animals.-^  singnltf 
defect  required  a  singular  substitutew 

III.  The  oran^-kind  are  to  live  and  teeli 
thdr  food  amongst  the  waten ;  yet,he^dgB6 
web.feet,  are  incapable  of  swimndng.  To  n^dei 
up  for  this  defidency,  they  are  ftoiisbed  with 
bngl^  for  wading,  or  long  bOls  for  groping; 
or  usually  with  both.  This  is  compeniohik, 
But  I  think  the  true  reflectkm  upon  the  pre^ 
sent  instance  is,  how  every  part  of  nature  it 
tenanted  by  appropriate  inhahitants.  Not  en* 
ly  is  the  surfkoe  of  deep  waten  peopled  by  ntu 
merous  tribes  of  birds  that  swim,  but  marshei 
and  shallow  pools  are  Amished  with  hardlj^ 
less  numerous  tribes  of  birds  that  wade. 

IV.  The  common  pttrroi  has,  in  the  stmofc 
ture  of  Its  beak,  both  an  inconveniency,  and  d 
oompemaiion  for  it.  When  I  speak  of  an  In* 
conveniency,  I  have  a  view  to  a  dilemma  which 
frequently  ooonn  ia  the  wotlw  of  nature^  via. 
that  the  peculiarity  of  scrueture  by  which  sM 
Ofgan  is  made  to  answer  one  purpoie,  neces^ 
sarily  unfits  it  for  some  other  piirposeb  TU$ 
is  the  case  before  ns.  The  upper  bill  of  ihd 
parrot  is  so  mndi  hooked,  and  so  mudi  overi> 
Uips  the  lower,  that  if,  as  in  other  birds,  the 
lower  chap  akme  had  motion,  the  bixd  ooidd 
scarcely  gape  wide  enough  to  recdve  itn  food  i 
yet  this  hook  and  overlapping  of  the  bill  could 
not  be  spared,  for  it  forms  the  very  instrumenft 
by  which  the  Mrd  climbs  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  use  which  it  makes  of  it  in  breaking  nutt 
and  the  hard  substances  upon  which  it  feedik 
How,  tiierefore,  has  nature  provided  for  the 
opening  of  this  occluded  mouth  ?  By  making 
the  upper  chap  movealde,  as  wdl  as  the  lower. 
In  most  birds,  the  upper  chap  Is  connected^ 
and  makes  but  one  piece,  with  the  skufi ;  but 
in  the  parrot,  the  upper  chap  is  Jdned  to  th# 
bone  of  the  head  by  a  strong  membrene  plac- 
ed on  eadi  side  of  it,  which  Bfts  and  dcpresseo 
it  at  pleasure.* 

Y.  The  tpkkr^M  web  is  a  t 
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trivanca.  The  spider  Uvei  upon  fliea,  without 
wings  to  pursue  th^ ;  a  case,  one  wojld  have 
thought,  of  great  difficulty,  yet  provided  for, 
and  provided  for  by  a  resource  whidi  no  stra- 
tagem, no  effort  of  the  animal,  could  have  pro- 
dt^ed,  had  not  both  its  external  and  internal 
structure  been  specifically  adapted  to  the  ope- 
ration. 

VL  In  many  species  of  insects,  the  eye  is 
fixed ;  and  consequently  without  the  power  of 
turning  the  pupil  to  the  object.  This  great 
defect  is,  however,  perfectly  oomp0ntatedf  and 
by  a  mechanism  wfajoh  we  should  not  suspect. 
The  eye  is  a  multiplying-glass,  with  a  lens 
looking  in  every  direction  and  catching  every 
object.  By  which  means,  although  the  orb  of 
fhe  eye  be  stationary,  the  field  of  vision  is  as 
ample  as  that  of  other  animals,  and  is  com- 
manded on  every  side.  When  this  lattice 
work  was  first  ohserved,  the  multiplicity  and 
minuteness  of  the  surfaces  must  have  added  to 
the  surprise  of  the  discovery.  Adam  tells  us, 
that  fourteen  hundred  of  these  reticulations 
have  been  counted  in  the  two  eyes  of  a  drone- 
bee. 

|n  other  oases  the  eompentation  is  effected  by 
the  number  and  position  of  the  eyes  themselves. 
The  spider  has  eight  eyes,  mounted  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  head ;  two  in  front,  two  in 
the  top  of  the  head,  two  on  each  side.  These 
0(yes  are  without  motion ;  but,  by  their  sttua- 
Uon,  suited  to  comprehend  every  view  which 
the  wants  or  safety  of  the  animal  rendered  it 
necessary  for  it  to  take. 

VII.  The  Memoirs  for  the  Natural  Histo- 
ry of  Animals,  published  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy, A.  D.  1687f  furnish  us  with  some  cu- 
rious particulsrs  in  the  eye  of  a  chameleon. 
Instead  of  two  eyelids,  it  is  covered  by  an 
eyelid  with  a  hole  in  it.  This  singular  struc- 
ture appears  to  be  eompeiuaiorp^  and  to  an- 
swer to  some  other  singularities  in  the  shape 
^  the  animal.  The  neck  of  the  chameleon  is 
inflezibie.  To  make  up  for  this,  the  eye  is  so 
prominent,  as  that  more  than  half  of  the  ball 
stands  out  of  the  head ;  by  means  of  which 
extraordinary  projection,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
oen  be  carried  by  the  muscles  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  is  c^wble  of  being  pointed  towards 
every  object.  But  then,  so  unusual  an  expo- 
sure of  the  globe  of  the  eye  requires,  for  iu 
lubricity  and  defence,  a  more  than  ok^inary 
protection  of  "eyelid,  as  well  as  a  more  than 
ordinary  supply  of  moisture ;  yet  the  motion 
of  an  eyelid,  formed  according  to  the  common 
construction,  would  be  impeded,  as  it  should 
seem,  by  the  convexity  of  Uie  organ.  The 
aperture  in  the  lid  meets  this  difficuly.  Iten- 
id>les  the  animal  to  keep  the  principal  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  eye  under  cover,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  in  a  due  state  c£  humidity  without 
shutting  out  the  light ;  or  without  perform- 
ing every  moment  a  nictitation,  which,  it  is 
probable,  would  be  more  laborious  to  this  ani- 
mal  than  to  others. 


Vlil.  In  anether  aniaial»  and  in  anocher 

part  of  the  animal  economy,  the  sane  MenMxn 
describe  a  moat  remarkable  Mhtaiuihm.  Tlie 
reader  will  remember  what  we  have  already 
observed  oonoeming  the  mietlmal  camls  that 
its  length,  so  many  times  exceeding  that  of  the 
body,  promotes  the  extraction  of  the  chyle  from 
the  aliment,  by  giving  room  for  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels to  act  upon  it  thnraghagraater  space.  This 
long  intestine,  wlierever  it  occurs,  is,  in  otlier 
animals,  disposed  in  the  abdomen  from  side  to 
side  in  returning  folds.  But,  in  the  animal 
now  under  our  notice,  the  matter  is  managed 
otherwise.  The  same  intention  ia  mechani- 
cally effioctuated ;  but  hj  a  mechanism  of  a 
different  kind .  The  animal  of  which  I  speak, 
is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  which  our  au- 
thors call  the  alopecias,  or  sea-fox.  The  in- 
testine is  straight  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
but  in  this  straight,  and  consequently  ahoft 
intestine,  is  a.  winding,  coricscrew,  qnral  pas- 
sage, throui^  which  £e  food,  not  without  sa. 
veral  circumvolutions,  and  in  fact  by  a  long 
route,  is  conducted  to  its  exit.  Here  the  ahoru 
ness  of  the  gut  b  eompensattd  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  perforation. 

IX.  But  the  worics  of  the  Deity  are  Imown 
by  expedients.  Where  we  should  look  for  ab- 
solute destitution;  where  we  cin  reckon  up 
nothing  but  wants ;  some  contrivance  always 
comes  in,  to  supply  the  privation.  A  snails 
without  wings,  feet,  or  thread,  dinafaa  np  the 
stalks  of  phints,  by  the  sole  aid  of  a  viaeid  hu- 
mour discharged  from  her  akiuk  She  adheres 
to  the  stems,  leaves,  and  iruits  of  planta,  by 
means  of  a  sticking-plaster.  A  mHiofe,  which 
might  seem,  by  ito  helplessness,  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  every  wave  that  went  over  it,  haa 
the  singular  power  of  spinning  strong  tendi- 
nous threads,  by  which  die  moon  her  shell  to 
rocks  and  timbers.  A  eodUs,  on  the  contn- 
ry,  by  means  of  its  stiff  tongue,  worka  for  it* 
self  a  shelter  in  the  sand.  The  provisiona  of 
naturo  extend  to  cases  the  most  desperate.  A 
hbtter  has  in  its  constitution  a  difficulty  so 
great,  that  one  oould  hardly  conjecture  before- 
hand how  naturo  would  dispooe  of  it.  In  moat 
animals,  the  skin  grows  with  their  growth* 
If,  instead  of  a  soft  skin,  thero  be  a  sheD,  still 
it  admits  of  a  gradual  enlaiyement.  If  the 
shell,  as  in  the  tortoise,  ooosbt  of  several  pie- 
ces, the  accession  of  substance  Is  made  at  the 
sutures.  Bivalve  shells  grow  bigger  by  reoeiv. 
ing  an  accretion  at  their  edge ;  it  is  the  same 
with  spiral  shells  at  their  mouth.  The  sim- 
plicity of  their  form  admits  of  this.  But  the 
lobster*s  shell  being  ^iplied  to  the  limbs  of  the 
body,  as  wdOi  as  to  the  body  itself,  allows  not 
of  either  of  the  modes  of  growth  which  are 
observed  to  take  place  in  other  shcUs.  Iu 
hardness  resists  expansion ;  and  its  comj^ezi- 
ty  randers  it  incapable  of  increasing  ita  siao  by 
addition  of  substanee  to  iu  edge.  How  then 
was  the  growth  of  the  lobster  to  be  provided 
for  ?  Was  room  to  be  made  for  it  in  the  oU 
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out  farft^teeth  in  Uke  a|i^  jaw.    These  rumi. 

•n^,  liovwMUielolMt0rtoenricate]im»eU'Bat6.    The  h«rw  and  aw  are  ftmidied  with 


£roni  his  pfevsent  oonfiiMment  P  how  was  he 
to  mwBM  his  bik^ler,  or  draw  his  legs  out  of 
Ids  hoots  t  The  process,  which  fisheitnon  hare 
^baerred  to  take  pUM«,  is  as  foHowa  t  At  oer. 
lafai  sefesODs,  the  fheQ  of  the  kkbster  growa  Boftf 
tiie  ammai  tweUs  its  body ;  the  seama  open, 
eund  thecfaiwt  borst  at  the  joints.  Wbn  the 
ahdl  has  thoa  become  hioae  upon  the  body, 
the  aninud  makes  a  second  effort,  and  by  a 
trenoniloiis,  spasmodic  motion^  casts  it  off.  In 
Hus  state,  the  libeniltod  but  defisneelese  fish 
^retires  into  holes  in  the  roek^  The  released 
hody  now  suddenly  poshes  itr  growth.  In 
aboBt  eight-and-foity  honrt,  a  fresh  eoneretion 
of  hnmour  npon  the  surface,  i  e.  a  new  shell 
it  formed,  adapted  ih  every  pert  to  the  increas- 
ed dhneosiaos  of  the  animaL    Thia  wonder. 


fill  mutation  is  repeated  every  year* 

If  there  be  impvted  defects  without  oompen<« 
-tation,  I  should  suspect  that  they  were  defects 
only  in  appeaianoe.  Thus,  the  body  of  the 
doih  has  often  been  reproached  fior  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motions,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  an  imperfection  in  the  formation  of  iu 
limbs.  But  it  ooght  to  be  obosrred,  that  it  is 
this  downesB  whldialone  suspendsdieToracity 
of  the  animaL  He  fasts  during  his  migration 
firem  one  tree  to  another  i  and  this  isst  may 
be  neoesssry  lor  the  relief  of  his  overcharged 
I^Bssels,  as  well  as  to  allow  time  for  the  con. 
eoctkn  of  the  mns  of  coane  and  hard  fDod 
wfaidi  he  has  taken  into  his  stomach.  The 
tanUness  «f  his  pace  seems  to  have  zefercoiee 
to  the  capaeity  of  his  organs,  and  to  his  pro- 
pensitier  with  respect  to  food  ^  i  «.  is  calcubt- 
ed  to  oonnteiact  the  ctfeots  of  repletion. 

Or  these  may  be  cases,  in  which  a  defect  is 
ftrtifieial,  and  compensated  by  the  very  cause 
Which  produces  it.  Thus  the  theep^  in  the 
domestkated  state  in  wbidi  we  see  tt^  is  des- 
titute of  the  ordinary  means  of  defence  or  es- 
eape  ;  is  incapable  either  of  resistance  or  flight. 
But  this  is  not  so  with  the  wild  anunaL  The 
natural  sheep  is  swift  and  active  I  and  if  it  lose 
•  these  qualities  when  it  oomes  under  the  sub- 
Jectiod  of  man',  the  loss  is  compensated  by  his 
pvotectioii.  Perhaps  there  is  no  species  of 
quadruped  whatever,  which  suffeis  so  little  as 
^lis  does  from  the  depredation  of  animals  of 


'T; 


Per  the  sake  of  making  our  meaning  better 
understood,  we  have  considered  this  business 
<>f  compensation  under  eerlain  parHeulariiiea 
of  consdtntions,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  most 
conspicnotts.  This  view  of  ^  subject  neo 
sarily  limits  the  instances  to  single  species  of 
animals.  Bnt  there  vre  compensations,  per- 
haps  not  less  certain,  which  extend  over  large 
daeses,  and  to  kige  portioos  of  living  na- 


I.  In  qnadrtip^s,  the  deficiency  of  teeth  is 
vittaUy  oompenMrfM^by  the  faculty  of  rumina- 


teeth  in  the  upper  jaw^and  do  not  ruminate. 
In  the  former  dass,  thegrassand  hay  dinceod 
into  die  stomach,  nearly  in  the  state  ki  which 
they  are  cropped  from  the  pasture^  or  gath. 
ered  from  the  bundle.  In  the  stooiaob,  they 
are  softened  by  the  gastric  juioe^  which  in 
these  anhnals  is  utmsoally  copiou&  Thus 
wfkened  and  lendered  tender,  they  are  return. 
ed  a  second  thne  to  the  action  of  the  mouth, 
where  the  grinding  teeth  complete  at  their  lei- 
sure the  trituration  whieh  is  nesessary,  but 
whidi  was  before  left  imperfect.  I  say,  th» 
trituration  which  is  neoesiary  I  for  it  appears 
from  eseperiments,  that  the  gastric  fluid  of 
sheep,  for  example,  has  no  effect  in  digesting 
plants,  unleBS  they  have  been  preyipusly  mas- 
ticated ;  that  it  only  produces  a  slight  macera- 
tion, neariy  as  common  water  would  de  in  a 
like  degree  of  heat  $  but  that  wlLen  once  ve- 
getables are  reduosd  to  pieces  by  mastication, 
the  fluid  then  eanrts  upon,  thou  its  spedfio 
operation.  Its  first  effect  is  to  soften  them, 
and  to  destroy  their  natund  consistency;  it 
then  goes  on  to  dissolve  them ;  not  sparing 
even  the  toughest  parts,  such  as  the  nerves  of 
the  leaves.* 

^  I  think  it  very  pfttbitble,  that  the  gmtifka^ 
tion  also  of  the  animal  is  renewed  and  prolong- 
ed by  this  faculty.  Sheep,  deer,  and  oxen, 
appear  to  be  hi  a  state  of  enjoyment  whilst 
they  are  diewing  the  cud.  It  is  then,  peshaps, 
that  they  best  rehah  their  food. 

II.  In  birds,  the  ooa^MtuaUm  is  stiH  more 
striking.  They  have  no  teeth  at  all.  What 
have  they  then  to  make  up  for  this  severe 
want?  I  soeak  of  granivorous  and  herbivorous 
birds ;  such  as  common  fowls,  turiteys,  dudw, 
geese,  pigeons,  &c.  y  for  it  is  concerning  these 
akme  that  the  question  need  be  asked.  ^11 
these  «re  furnished  with  a  pecuUar  and  mast 
powerful  musde,  csUed  the  ffiMxard  ;  the  in- 
ner  coat  of  which  is  fitted  up  with  rough  plaits, 
which,  by  a  strong  friction  against  one  another, 
break  and  grind  the  hard  lament  as  effectual- 
ly, and  by  the  same  mediaaiol  Action,  as  a 
coffee-mill  would  da  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  nuMt  correct  experiments,  that  the  gastric 
juice  of  these  bhds  will  not  operate  upon  the 
mtire  grain  »  not  even  when  softened  by  water 
or  macerated  in  thecropL  Therefore,  without 
a  grinding  machine  within  its  body,  without 
the  trituration  of  the  gizsard,  a  diidcen  would 
have  starved  upon  a  heap  ef  dbm.  Yet  why 
should  a  bill  and  a  gizzard  go  together  ?  Why 
should  a  ginard  never  be  found  iriiere  there 
are  teeth? 

Nor  does  the  gizseard  belong  to  birds  as  such* 
A  gifeaard  is  not  found  in  birds  of  prey.  Their 
food  requires  not  to  be  ground  down  in  a  milL 
The  oompensatory  contrivance  goes  no  farther 
than  the  necessity.    In  both  dasses  of  birds, 
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bowev«r,  {he  digcstiv«  «gui  within  the  body 
besn  a  itrict  and  medmnicBl  relation  to  the 
external  inttromenti  for  prooiiring  food.  The 
loft  mambranons  slottkaoh  aoeompaniei  a  hoolu 
ed  notched  beak:  thort,  muimilar  kgt ;  itrong, 
•harp,  crooked  talons:  tiie  cartJhigfiiiooi  ato- 
inaohattailds  that  confonnatian  of  bill  and toei, 
which  resttainathe  bird  to  the  picking  of  teedi, 
•r  the  Clipping  of  plaoti. 

III.  But  to  prooeed  with  onr  rtwapwatrtfait. 
A  rerf  nnmerous  and  oompiehenarre  tribe  of 
teneatrial  anlmaJs  aie  entirely  withoat  fiMt ; 
yet  locomotire ;  and  in  a  very  connderable  de- 
gree swift  in  their  motion.  How  is  the  want 
i^/mH  eompennted  ?  It  is  done  by  the  dispo- 
•ition  of  the  tnusdes  and  fibres  of  the  trunk. 
In  bonse<inence  of  the  just  0(^ocation,  and  by 
vedns  of  the  joint  action  of  longitudinal  and 
annular  fibres  ^^^  ^  ^  »^7>  ^  stringa  and 
rings,  the  body  and  train  of  reptiles  are  capa- 
ble  of  bcmg  redpreoally  shortened  and  length- 
ened, drawn  up  and  stretched  out.  The  result 
of  this  aotion  is  a  pregressiTe,  and,  in  some 
eases,  a  rapid  morement  of  the  whole  body,  in 
any  direction  to  wUoh  the  will  of  the  aninial 
detennines  it.  The  meanest  crsatnre  is  a  ool- 
ketkmofwokiders.  The  play  of  the  rings  in 
an  eortfUMfm,  as  it  orawls ;  the  nndulatory 
motion  propagated  akmg  the  body ;  the  beards 
or  prickles  with' which  die  anmili  are  armed, 
and  which  the  animal  can  either  shut  up  dose 
to  its  body,  or  let  oat  to  lay  hold  of  the  rough, 
neis  of  the  surfine  upon  whidi  it  creeps ;  and 
the  power  arising  from  all  these,  of  changing 
its  place  and  position,  affords,  when  compared 
with  the  provisions  for  motion  in  other  ani* 
mals,  proofs  of  new  and  appropriate  mechan* 
ism.  Suppose  that  we  had  never  seen  an  ani- 
mal move  upon  the  ground  without  feet,  and 
that  the  problem  was, — ^Muscular  action,  t.  e. 
reciprocal  contraction  and  relazation  being 
given,  to  describe  how  such  an  animal  might 
be  constructed,  capable  of  voluntarily  chang- 
ing place.  Something,  perliaps,  like  the  or. 
gatiisation  of  reptiles,  might  have  been  hit 
npon  by  the  ingenuity  of  an  artist :  or  might 
have  been  exhibited  in  an  automaton,  by  the 
combination  of  springs,  spiral  wires,  and  ring. 
lets :  *  but  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  would 
not  be  denied,  sorely,  the  praise  of  invention 
and  of  successful  thought :  least  of  all  could 
t  ever  be  ^estiooed,  whether  intelligenoe  had 
been  employed  about  it,  or  not* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TBS  mKLATIOV  OF  AVIJIATEJD  BODIES  TO 
XNANIKATE  KATURE. 

We  have  already  considered  relalkn^  and 
under  different  views  ;  but  it  was  the  relation 
of  partt  to  parts  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  to 
otberparts  of  the  same  animal,  or  of  another 
individual  of  the  same  species. 


Bnt  the  bodies  of  animals  Ud,  In  thrir  eoa. 
Stitation  and  propertiea,  a  ekise  mid  important 
relation  to  natures  altogether  external  to  their 
own:  to  inanimate  sobsmnoes,  and  to  the  spe» 
dfiotpialities  of  these;  a.  g.  Dbr jr  Mtf  « «*ief 
rtioHon  Is  ihe  XUBnvTa  b^  wkieh  <Asy  ere 

I.  Can  it  be  doubted,  whether  the  tSMfe^ 
Mrdf  beara  relation  to  air,  and  iheJmt^JUi 
to  water?  They  are  instruments  of  motion, 
severally  suited  to  the  properties  of  the  me- 
dium in  whidi  the  motion  is  to  be  peifonoaeds 
which  properties  are  diffisrent.  Waa  not  this 
difference  contemplated,  when  the  instramsnts 
were  differently  constituted  ? 

IL  The  straotura  of  the  animal  ear  depends 
for  its  use,  not  simply  upon  being  soxTtmnded 
by  a  fluid,  hot  npon  the  spedib  nature  of  that 
fluid.  Every  fluid  would  not  serve :  ita  par- 
tides  must  repel  one  another ;  it  must  form  an 
elastic  medium:  for  it  is  by  the  auccessive 
pulass  of  Jtie&  a  medium,  that  the  wiMiiii«rin«« 
exdted  by  the  surrounding  body  are  oazried  to 
the  organ ;  that  a  communication  is  fonn^ 
between  tlM  object  and  the  sense ;  which  must 
be  done,  before  the  internal  nabhinery  of  the 
ear,  subtile  as  it  is,  can  act  at  all. 

III.  The  ovyoRs  of  voice,  and  reqiisatiaB, 
are,  no  less  than  the  ear,  indebted,  for  tlM»  suc- 
cess dr  their  operation,  to  the  peculiar  qualicies 
of  the  fluid  in  which  the  animal  is  immened. 
They,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  ear,  are  ooa- 
stituted  upon  the  supposition  of  sudi  a  fluid, 
t.  a.  of  a  fluid  with  sudi  particular  properties 
being  always  present.    Chsaige  the  fsoperties 


of  the  fluid,  and  the  organ  cannot  act ;  diange 
the  organ,  and  the  properties  of  the  fluid  wonk 
be  lost.  The  structure,  therefore*  of  our  or- 
gans, and  the  properties  of  our  atmosphere, 
are  made  for  one  another*  Nor  does  it  alter 
the  rebtion,  whether  you  allege  the  or|^  to 
be  made  for  the  dement,  (which  seema  the 
most  natural  way  of  oodsidedug  it,)  or  the 
dement  as  prepared  for  the  organ. 

IV.  But  there  is  another  fluid  with  which 
we  have  to  do ;  with  properties  of  ita  own ; 
with  laws  of  acting,  and  of  bdng  acted  upon, 
totally  different  from  those  of  air  and  water  \ 
and  that  im  UghL  Te  this  new,  this  singular 
element ;  to  qualities  periectly  peculiar,  per- 
fectly  distinct,  and  remote  from  the  giialiiifs 
of  any  other  substance  with  which  we  axe  ac- 
quainted, an  organ  is  adapted,  an  instrument 
is  ooiteody  ad  justed,  &0t  loM  pecuUar  axDooght 
the  parts  cf  the  body,  not  less  singular  inits 
form,  and  in  the  substance  of  which  itia  bom- 
posed,  not  less  remote  from  the  materials,  the 
modd,  and  the  analogy  of  any  other  part  fi 
the  aafunal  frame,  thim  the  element  to  whidi 
It  rahttes,  is  ^eoific  amidst  the  substancea  w^ 
which  we  converse.  If  this  does  not  prawsp- 
pn^riation,  Idesiw  to  know  what  would  jseve 

Yet  the  dement  of  light  and  the  organ  V 
virion,  however  related  in  their  office  and  ofe^ 
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li*T«  no  oonnezion  vhatefver  in  their  original 
The  action  of  zays  of  light  upon  the  8ur£aoe> 
of  animalfl,  haii  no  tendency  to  hreed  eyes  in 
their  heads.  The  sun  might  shine  for  ever 
upon  living  hodies,  without  the  smallest  ap- 
proach towards  producing  the  sense  of  sight 
On  the  other  hand,  also,  the  animal  eye  does 
nol  generate  or  emit  light. 

V.  Throughout  the  universe  there  is  a  won. 
deHul  pnporthnmg  of  one  thing  to  another. 
The  sise  of  animals,  of  the  human  animal  /bo- 
pedally,  when  considered  with  respect  to  other 
animals,  or  to  the  plants  which  grow  around 
him,  is  such,  as  a  regard  to  his  conventenoy 
would  have  pointed  out.  A  giant  or  k  pigmy 
could  not  have  milke^  goats,  reaped  com,  or 
mowed  grass ;  we  may  add,  could  not  have 
rode  a  hone,  trained  a  vine,  shorn  a  sheep, 
with  the  same  bodily  ease  as  we  do,  if  at  aUL 
A  pigmy  would  have  been  lost  amongst  rush* 
es,  or  carried  off  by  birds  of  prey. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  likewise,  that  the  mo- 
del and  the  materials  of  the  human  body  being 
wfaact  they  are,  a  much  greater  bulk  Tfould 
have  broken  down  by  its  own  weight.  The 
peraoDS  of  men  who  much  exceed  the  ordinary 
stature,  betray  this  tendency. 

VI.  Again  (and  which  includes  a  vast  variety 
oCpartiGnlars,  and  those  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance;) how  close  is  the  nAtableneu  of  the  earth 
and  tea  to  their  several  inhabitants ;  and  of 
tbcae  inhabitants,  m  the  pkoes  of  Uxeir  ap- 
pointed residence  ! 

Take  the  earth  as  it  is ;  and  consider  the 
correspondency  of  the  powers  of  its  inhabitants 
with  the  properties  and  condition  of  the  soil 
whidi  they  tread.  Take  the  inhabitants  as 
they  are ;  and  consider  the  substances  which 
the  «arth  yields  for  their  use.  They  can 
scratch  iu  surface ;  and  its  surface  supplies  all 
which  they  want.  This  is  the  length  of  their 
faculties :  and  such  is  the  constitution  of  the 
globe,  and  their  own,  that  this  is  sufficient  for 
all  their  occasions. 

When  we  pass  from  the  earth  to  the  Jie0,from 
land  to  water,  we  pass  through  a  great  change: 
but  an  adequate  change  accompanies  us,  of 
animal  forms  and  functions,  of  apim^  capaci- 
ties and  wants;  so  that  oorretpondencg  remains. 
The  earth  in  iu  nature  is  very  different  from 
the  sea,  and  the  sea  from  the  earth :  but  one 
accords  with  its  inhabitants,  as  exactly  as  the 
other. 

VIL  The  last  rehtion  of  this  kind  whidi 
I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  »leep  to  nijjihi  ;  and 
it  appean  to  me  to  be  a  relation  which  was  ex- 
preaaly  intended.  Two  points  are  manifest, 
first,  that  the  animal  frame  requires  sleep  ;  se- 
condly, that  night  brings  with  it  a  silence,  and 
a  cessation  of  activity,  which  allows  af  sleep 
being  taken  without  interruption,  and  without 
loiw.  Animal  existence  is  made  up  of  action 
•ud  slumber ;  nature  has  provided  a  season  for 
each.    An  auiuial  which  stood  not  iu  need  of 


rest,  would  always  Kve  in  day  Hght. .  As  ani^ 
mal,  which,  though  made  for  action,  and  de- 
lighting  in  action,  must  have  its  strength  xe» 
pidred  by  sleep,  meets,  by  its  constitution,  tho 
returns  of  day  and  night.  In  the  human  spe^ 
des,  for  instance,  were  the  bustle,  the  labour, 
the  motion  of  life  upheld  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  light,  sleep  could  not  be  enjoyed  with- 
out being  diatiirbcNl  by  noise,  and  without  ex- 
pense bf  that  time  which  the  eagerness  of  pri- 
vate interest  would  not  contentedly  resign.  It 
is  happy  therefore  for  this  part  of  the  crea« 
tion,  I  mean  that  is  conformahle  to  the  frame 
and  wants  of  their  constitution,  that  nature, 
by  the  very  disposition  of  her  elements  has 
commanded,  as  it  were,  and  imposed  upon 
them,  at  moderate  intervals,  a  general  inter- 
mission of  their  toils,  their  oocupatioiiB,  and 
pursuits. 

But  it  is  not  for  man,  either  solely  or  prin- 
cipally, that  night  is  made.  Inferior  but  less 
perverted  natures,  taste  its  solace,  and  ex- 
pect its  return,  with  greater  exactness  and  ad- 
vantage than  he  does.  I  have  often  observed, 
and  never  observed  but  to  adnrire,  the  satisfac- 
tion, no  less  than  the  regularity,  with  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  irrational  world  yield 
to  thiy  soft  necessity,  this  grateful  vicissitude ; 
how  comfortably  the  birds  of  tbf  air,  for  ex- 
ample, address  themselves  to  the  repose  of  the 
evening ;  with  what  alertness  they  resume  the 
activity  of  the  day. 

Nor  does  it  disturb  our  argument  to  con« 
fess,  that  certain  species  of  animals  are  in  mo- 
tion during  the  night,  and  at  rest  in  the  day. 
With  respect  even  to  them,  it  is  still  true, 
that  there  is  a  change  of  condition  in  the  ani- 
mal, and  an  external  change  corresponding 
with  it.  There  is  still  the  relation,  though 
inverted.  The  fact  is,  that  the  repose  of  other 
animals  sets  these  at  liberty,  and  invites  them 
to  their  food  or  their  sport. 

If  the  relation  of  ileep  to  mght^  and,  in  some 
instances,  its  converse,  be  real,  we  cannot  re- 
flect without  amazement  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  carries  us.  Day  and  night  are  things 
close  to  us ;  the  change  applies  immediately  to 
our  sensations  ;  of  all  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, it  is  the  most  obvious  and  thf  most  fa- 
miliar to  our  experience ;  but,  in  its  cause,  it 
belongs  to  the  great  motions  which  are  pass- 
ing in  the  heavens.  Whilst  the  earth  glides 
round  her  axle,  she  ministers  to  the  alternate 
necessities  of  the  animals  dwelling  upon  her 
surface,  at  the  same  time  that  she  obeys  the 
influence  of  those  attractions  which  regulate 
the  order  of  many  thousand  worlds.  The  re- 
lation therefore  of  sleep  to  night,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  the  ro- 
tation of  their  globe  ;  probably  it  is  more ;  it 
is  a  relation  to  the  system  of  which  that  globe 
is  a  part ;  and,  still  farther,  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  systems,  of  which  theirs  is  only  one.  If 
this  account  be  true,  it  connectS-4he  meanest 
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Wm4aal  with  tlie  nnlvene  itself;  a  diicken 
xxxwting  upon  its  perch,  with  the  spheres  re- 
volving in  the  firmament. 

VIIX.  But  if  any  one  object  to  oar  repre- 
sentation, that  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
or  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  which  it  de- 
pends, is  not  resolvable  into  central  attraction, 
we  will  refer  him  to  that  which  certainly  is,— 
to  the  change  of  the  seasons.  Now,  the  con- 
stitution of  animals,  susceptible  of  torpor,bearB 
a  relation  to  winter,  similar  to  that  which  sleep 
bears  to  night.  Against  not  only  the  cold,  but 
the  warn  of  food,  which  the  approach  of  win- 
ter induces,  the  Preserver  of  the  world  has 
provided  in  many  animals  by  migration,  in 
many  others  by  torpor.  As  one  example  out 
of  a  thousand— the  bat,  if  it  did  not  sleep 
through  the  winter,  must  have  starved,  as  the 
moths  and  flyiog  insects  upon  which  it  feeds 
disappear.  But  the  transition  from  summer 
to  winter  carries  us  into  the  very  midst  of 
physical  astronomy,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
midst  of  those  laws  which  govern  the  solar 
system  at  least,  and  probably  all  the  heavenly 
bodies. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

IKSTINCTS. 

The  order  may  not  be  very  obvious,  by  which 
I  place  insUricta  next  to  relations.  But  I  con- 
sider them  as  a  species  of  relation.  They  con- 
tribute, along  with  the  animal  organization,  to 
a  joint  effect,  in  which  view  they  are  related 
to  that  organization.  In  many  cases,  they 
refer  from  one  animal  to  another  animal ;  and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  become  strictly  relations 
in  a  second  point  of  view. 

An  INSTINCT  is  a  propensity  prior  to  ex. 
perienoe,  and  independent  of  instruction.  We 
contend,  that  it  is  by  tjulinct  that  the  sexes  of 
animah  seek  each  other ;  that  animals  cherish 
their  offspring ;  that  the  young  quadruped  is 
directed  to  the  teat  of  its  dam ;  Uiat  birds  build 
their  nests,  and  brood  with  so  much  patience 
upon  their  eggs ;  that  insects  which  do  not  sit 
upon  their  eggs,  deposit  them  in  those  parti- 
cular situations,  in  which  the  young,  when 
hatched,  find  their  appropriate  food ;  that 
it  is  instinct  which  carries  the  salmon  and 
some  other  fish  out  of  the  sea  into  rivers,  for 
the  purpose  of  shedding  their  spawn  In  fresh 
water. 

We  may  select  out  of  /9^  catalogue  the  in- 
cubation of  eggs.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  but 
that  a  couple  of  sparrows  hatched  in  an  oven, 
and  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  their  spe- 
cies, would  proceed  as  other  sparrow's  do,  in 
every  office  which  related  to  the  production 
and  preservation  of  their  brood.  Assuming 
this  fact,  the  thing  is  inexplicable,  upon  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  an  instinct,  im. 


pressed  upon  the  constitution  of  the  animsL 
For,  first,  what  should  induce  €bt  female  bird 
to  prepare  a  nest  before  she  lays  her  eggs  ?  It 
is  in  vain  to  suppose  her  to  be  possessed  of  the 
faculty  of  reasoning ;  for  no  reasoning  will 
reach  the  case.  The  fulness  or  distention  whidi 
she  might  feel  in  a  particular  part  of  her  bo- 
dy, from  the  growth  and  solidity  of  the  egg 
within  her,  could  not  possibly  inform  her,  that 
she  was  about  to  produce  something,  whicb^ 
when  produced,  was  to  be  preserved  and  taken 
care  ot*  Prior  to  experience,  there  was  no- 
thing to  lead  to  this  inference,  or  to  this  sus- 
picion. The  analogy  was  att  against  it :  for, 
in  every  other  instance,  what  issued  from  the 
body,  was  cast  out  and  rejected. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  egg  to  be 
produced  into  day ;  how  should  bhrds  know 
that  their  eggs  contain  their  young  ?  There  h 
nothing,  either  in  the  aspect  or  in  the  inter- 
nal composition  of  an  egg,  which  could  lead 
even  the  most  daring  imaginatioti  to  conjec- 
ture, that  it  was  hereafter  to  turn  out  from 
under  its  shell,  a  living,  perfect  bird.    Tbe 
form  of  the  egg  bears  not  the  rudiments  of  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  bird.  Inspecting  its 
contents,  we  find  still  less  reason,  if  posszUev 
to  look  for  the  result  which  actoaUy  taket 
place.     If  we  should  go  so  far,  as,  from  the 
appearance  of  order  and  distinction  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  liquid  substances  which  we  no- 
ticed in  the  egg,  to  guess  that  it  might  be  de- 
signed for  the  abode  and  nutrimentvof  an  ani- 
mal Twhich  would  be  a  very  bold  hypothesis) 
we  snould  expect  a  tadpole  dabbling  in  the 
sHme,  much  rather  than  a  dry,  winged,  fea- 
thered  creature ;  a  compound  of  parts  and  pm- 
perties  impossible  to  be  used  in  a  state  of  oon- 
finemeut  in  the  egg,  and  bearing  no  conoetv. 
able  relation,  either  in  quality  or  material,  to 
any  thing  observed  in  it.    From  the  white  of 
an  Qgg,  would  any  one  look  for  the  feather  of 
a  goldfinch  ?  or  expect  from  a  nmple  uniform 
mucilage,  the  most  complicated  of  all  mac&iiies, 
the  most  diversified  of  all  collections  of  sub- 
stances ?  Nor  would  the  process  of  incubatioii, 
for  some  time  at  least,  lead  us  to  suspect  tbe 
event.  "Who  that  saw  red  streaks,  shooting  in 
the  fine  membrane  which  divides  the  white 
from  the  yolk,  would  suppose  that  these  were 
about  to  become  bones  and  limbs  ?  Whoi,  that 
espied  two  discouloured  points  first  making 
their  appearance  in  the>  cicatrix,  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  predict,  that  these  points 
were  to  grow  into  the  heart  and  head  of  a 
bird  ?  It  is  difficult  to  strip  the  mind  of  its  ex- 
perience. It  is  difficult  to  resuscitate  surprise, 
when  familiarity  has  once  hud  the  sentiment 
asleep.  But  could  we  forget  all  that  we  know, 
and  which  cur  sparrorves  never  knew,  about  ovi- 
parous  generation ;  could  we  divest  oursdres 
of  every  information,  but  what  we  derived 
from  reasoning  upon  the  appearance  or  qua- 
Hty  discovered  in  the  objectaipreaented  to  us : 
I  am  convinced  that  Harlequin  oomlng  out  of 
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•n  9gg  upon  the  ttage*  ii  not  more  astonish- 
ing to  B  child,  than  Uie  hatching  of  a  chicken 
both  would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  a  philoso- 
pher. 

But  admit  ^he  spamow  by  some  means  to 
know,  that  within  that  egg  was  concealed  the 
principle  of  a  future  bird :  from  what  chemist 
was  she  to  learn,  that  warmih  was  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  maturity,  or  that  the  degree  of 
warmth,  imparted  by  the  temperature  of  her 
own  body,  was  the  degree  required  ? 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  female  bird 
acts  in  this  process  from  a  sagacity  and  reason 
of  her  own,  is  to  suppose  her  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions which  there  are  no  premises  to  justi- 
fy. If  our  sparrow,  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  ex- 
pect young  sparrows  to  come  out  of  them,  she 
forms,  I  win  venture  to  say,  a  wild  and  ex- 
travagant expectation,  in  opposition  to  pre- 
sent appearances,  and  to  probability.  She  must 
have  penetrated  into  the  order  of  nature,  far- 
ther than  any  faculties  of  ours  will  carry  us : 
and  it  hath  been  well  observed,  that  this  deep 
sagacity,  if  it  be  sagacity,  subsists  in  conjunc- 
tion with  great  stupidity,  even  in  relation  to 
the  same  subject.  ^'  A  chemical  operation," 
says  Addison,  ^'  could  not  be  followed  with 
greater  art  or  diligence,  than  is  seen  in  hatch- 
ing a  chicken :  yet  is  the  process  carri^  on 
without  the  least  glimmering  of  thought  or 
common  sense.  The  hen  will  mistake  a  piece 
of  chalk  for  an  egg;  is  insensible  of  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  their  number ;  does 
not  distinguish  between  her  own  and  those 
of  another  species;  is  frightened  when  her 
supposititious  breed  of  ducklings  take  the  wa- 
ter." 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  what  reason  could 
not  do  for  the  bird,  observation,  or  instruction, 
or  tradition,  might.  Now  if  it  be  true,  that 
a-oouple  of  sparrows,  brought  up  from  the  first 
in  a  state  ot  separation  from  all  other  birds, 
would  build  -thdr  nest,  and  brood  upon  their 
eggs,  then  there  is  an  end  of  this  solution. 
M^hat  can  be  the  traditionary  knowledge  of  a 
diicken  hatched  in  an  6ven  ? 

Of  young  birds  taken  in  their  nests,  a  few 
spedes  breed,  when  kept  in  cages ;  and  they 
whid&  do  so,  build  thdr  nests  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  tlie  wild  state,  and  sit  upon 
their  ^ggs.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  an  in- 
stinct,  without  having  recourse  to  experiments 
upon  birds  hatched  by  artifidal  heat,  and  de- 
prived, from  their  birth,  of  all  communication 
with  their  species :  for  we  can  hardly  bring 
oufsdves  to  believe,  that  the  parent  bird  in- 
fornied  her  unfledged  pupQ  of  the  history  of 
hergestation,her  timdyprepaatlonof  her  nest, 
her  exdusion  of  the  eggs,  her  long  incubation, 
and  of  the  joyful  eruption  at  last  of  her  ex- 
pected offsprings  all  which  the  bird  in  the 
cage  must  have  leamt  in  her  infancy,  if  we 
TCiolve  her  conduct  into  irutiiu^on, 

•Unless  we  will  rather  suppose,  that  she  re- 
membwi  her  own  escape  f rtn  the  egg ;  had 


attentively  observed  the  conformation  of  the 
nest  in  which  she  was  nurtured :  and  had  trea^ 
sured  up  her  remarks  for  future  imitation  t 
which  is  not  only  extremely  improbable,  (for 
who,  that  sees  a  brood  of  qiUow  birds  in  their 
nest,  can  believe  that  they  are  taking  a  plan 
of  their  habitation?)  but  leaves  unaccounted 
for,  one  principal  part  of  the  difficulty,  ^^  the 
preparation  of  the  nest  before  the  laying  of  the 
egg."  Tliis  she  could  not  gain  from  observa^^ 
tion  in  her  infancy. 

It  is  remarkable  also,  that  the  hen  sits  upon 
BggB  which  she  has  laid  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  male ;  and  which  are  there- 
fore necessarily  unfruitfuL  That  secret  she 
is  not  let  into.  Yet  if  incubation  had  been  a 
subject  of  instruction  or  of  tradition,  it  should 
seem  that  this  distinction  would  have  formed 
part  of  the  lesson :  whereas  the  instinct  of  na- 
ture is  calculated  for  a  sute  of  nature :  the 
exception  here  alluded  to,  taking  place^  chiefly; 
if  not  solely,  amongst  domesticated  fowls,  in 
which  nature  is  forosd  out  of  her  course. 

There  is  another  case  of  oviparous  economy, 
which  is  still  less  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  edu« 
cation,  than  it  is  even  in  birds,  namely,  that 
of  moths  and  IfuUeir/Uet^  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  precise  substance,  that  of  a  cab- 
bage  for  example,  from  which,  not  the  butter- 
fly herself,  but  the  caterpillar  which  is  to  issue 
from  her  egg,  draws  its  appropriate  food.  The 
butterfly  cannot  taste  the  cabbage.     Cabbage 
is  no  food  for  her :  yet  in  the  cshbage,  not  by 
chance,  but  studiously  and  electively,  she  lays 
her  eggs.    There  are,  amongst  many  other 
kinds,  the  willow-caterpillar  and  the  cabbage- 
caterpillar  s  but  we  never  find  upon  a  willow, 
the  caterpillar  which  eats  the  cabbage ;  nor  the 
converse.    This  choice,  as  appears  to  me,  can- 
not in  the  butterfly  proceed  from  instruction. 
She  had  no  teacher  in  her  caterpillar  state. 
She  never  knew  her  parent    I  do  not  see, 
therefore,  how  knowledge  acquired  by  exp^ 
rience,  if  it  ever  were  sudi,  could  be  transmit- 
ted from  one  generation  to  another.    There 
is  no  opportunity  either  for  instruction  or  imi- 
tation.   The  parent  race  is  gone,  before  the 
new  brood  is  hatched.    And  if  it  be  original 
reasoning  in  the  butterfly,  it  is  profound  rea^ 
soning  indeed.    She  must  remember  her  cater- 
pillar state,  its  tastes  and  habits  i  ofVhich 
memory  she  shows  no  signs  whatever.    She 
must  conclude  from  analogy  (for  here  hor  re- 
collection cannot  serve  her),  that  the  little 
round  body  which  drops  from  her  abdomen, 
will  at  a  future  period  produce  a  living  crea- 
ture, not  like  herself,  but  like  the  caterpillar 
whidi  she  rembembers  herself  once  to  have 
been.    Under  the  influence  of  these  reflections, 
she  goes  about  to  make  provision  for  an  order 
of  things,  which  she  concludes  will,  some  time 
or  other,  take  place.    And  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  not  a  few  out  of  many,  but  that  all 
butterflies  argue  thus ;  aU  draw  this  condu^ 
lion  5  all  act  upon  it.         r^^^^^a^    t 
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But  suppose  the  address,  and  the  selection, 
and  the  plan,  which  we  perceive  in  the  prepa. 
ration;)  which  many  irrational  animals  make 
for  their  young,  to  be  traced  to  some  probable 
origii^;  still  there*is  left  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  which  is  the  80iut»  and  foundation  of 
l&ese  phenomena,  that  which  sets  the  whole 
at  work,  the  ^Ta^yn^  the  parental  affection, 
which  I  contend  to  be  inexplicable  upon  any 
other  hj'pothenis  than  that  of  instinct. 

For  we  shall  hardly,  I  imagine,  in  brutes, 
refer  their  conduct  towards  their  offspring  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  or  of  decency,  a  care  of  repu- 
tation, a  compliance  with  public  manners,  with 
public  laws,  or  with  rules  of  life  built  upon  a 
long  experience  of  their  utility.  And  all  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  parental  affection 
from  association,  I  think,  fail  With  what  is 
it  associated  ?  Most  immediately  with  the 
throes  of  parturition,  that  is,  with  pain  and 
terror  and  disease.  The  more  remote  but  not 
less  strong  association,  that  which  depends, 
upon  analogy,  Is  all  against  it.  Kvery  thing 
«l8e,  which  proceeds  from  the  body,  is  cast 
away,  and  rejected.  In  birds,  is  it  the  egg 
which  the  hen  loves  ?  or  is  it  the  expectation 
which  she  cherishes  of  a  future  progeny,  that 
^eepa  her  upon  her  nest  ?  What  cause  has  she 
to  expect  di>light  from  her  progeny  ?  Can  any 
Tvtional  answer  be  given  to  the  question,  whv, 
prior  to  experience,  the  brooding  hen  should 
ook  for  pleasure  from  her  chickens  ?  It  does 
not,  I  think,  appeai^hat  ihe  cuckoo  ever  knows 
her  young ;  yet,  in  her  way,  she  is  as  careful 
in  making  provision  for  them  as  any  other 
bird.  She  does  not  leave  her  egg  in  every 
hole. 

The  salmon  nxffers  no  snrmonntabU  obsta- 
de  to  oppose  her  progress  up  the  stream  of 
fresh  rivers.  And  what  does  she  do  there  ? 
She  sheds  a  spawn,  which  she  immediately 
<{uits,  in  order  to  return  to  the  sea :  and  this 
issue  of  her  body,  she  never  afterwards  recog- 
nises in  any  shape  whate\'er.  Where  shaJl  we 
find  a  motive  for  her  efforts  and  her  persever- 
ance ?  Shall  we  seek  it  in  argumentation,  or 
in  instinct  ?  The  violeft  crab  of  Jamaica  per- 
forms  a  fatiguing  march  of  some  months*  con- 
tinuance from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-side. 
When  she  reaches  the  coast,  she  casts  her 
spawn  into  the  open  sea,  and  sets  out  upon  her 
return  home. 

Moths  and  butterflies,  as  hath  already  been 
observed,  seek  out  for  their  eggs  those  precise 
■itnations  and  substances  in  which  the  offspring 
isterpillar  will  find  its  appropriate  food.  That 
dear  caterpillar,  the  parent  butterfly  must  never 
see.  There  are  no  experiments  to  prove  that 
she  would  retain  any  knowledge  of  it,  if  she 
did.  How  shall  we  account  for  her  conduct  ? 
T  do  not  mean  for  her  art  and  judgment  in  se- 
lecting and  securing  a  maintenance  for  her 
yming,  but  for  the  impulse  upon  which  she 
^cts.  What  should  induce  her  to  exert  any 
art,  or  judgment,  or  choice,  about  the  mat- 


ter ?  The  undisclosed  grub,  the  anhnal  whidi 
she  is  destined  not  to  know,  am  hardly  be  the 
object  of  a  particular  affection,  if  we  deny  the 
influence  of  instinct.  There  is  nothing,  tiicre- 
fore,  left  to  her,  but  that  of  which  her  nature 
seems  incapable,  an  abstract  anxiety  for  th» 
general  preservation  of  the  species ;  a  kind  of 
patriotism ;  a  solicitude  lest  the  batteifly  laoe 
should  cease  from  the  creation. 

Lastly,  the  principle  of  association  will  not 
explain  thedisoontinuanceof  the  affectioa  when 
the  young  animal  is  grown  up.  Aasodatiaii, 
operating  in  its  usual  way,  would  rather  pK»- 
duce  a  contrary  effect.  The  object  would  be- 
come more  necessary,  by  habits  of  aodety; 
whereas  birds  and  bcAsts,  after  a  certain  time, 
banish  their  offspring  ;  disown  their  acquaint- 
ance;  seem  to  have  even  no  knowledge  of  the 
objects  which  so  latdy  engrossed  the  atteniioa 
of  their  minds,  and  oecupied  the  industry  and 
labour  of  their  bodies.  This  change,  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  takes  place  at  different  distan. 
ces  of  time  from  the  birth  ;  but  the  time  al- 
ways corresponds  with  the  ability  of  the  young 
animal  to  maintain  itself ;  never  anticipates  it. 
In  the  sparrow  tribe,  when  it  is  perceived  that 
the  young  brood  can  fly,  and  shift  fur  thenu 
selve^  then  the  parenU  forsake  them  for  ever  s 
and  though  they  continue  to  live  together*  par 
them  no  more  attention  than  they  do  toother 
birds  in  the  same  flock.*  I  bdifve  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  all  gregarious  quadrupeda. 

In  this  part  of  the  case,  the  variety  of  re. 
sources,  expedients,  and  materials,  wluch  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species  are  said  to  have  re. 
course  to,  under  different  circumstances,  smd 
when  differently  supplied,  makes  nothingr  «. 
gain»t  the  doctrine  of  instincts.  The  thing 
which  we  want  to  account  for,  is  the  propen- 
sity. The  propensity  being  there,  it  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  it  may  put  the  animal  up. 
on  different  actions,  according  to  different  esi- 
gencies.  And  this  adaptation  of  resoorcea 
may  look  like  the  effect  of  art  and  oouridenu 
tion,  rather  than  of  instinct:  but  still  the 
propensity  is  instinctive.  For  instance,  anp- 
pose  what  is  related  of  the  woodpecker  to  be 
true,  that  in  Europe  she  deposits  her  egga  in 
cavities,  which  she  scoops  out  in  the  trunks 
of  soft  or  decayed  trees,  and  in  which  cavi. 
ties  the  eggs  lie  concealed  from  the  eye,  and 
in  some  sort  safe  from  the  hand  of  man :  1j«u 
that,  in  the  forests  of  Guinea  and  the  Braaila^ 
which  man  seldom  frequents,  the  same  bird 
hangs  her  nest  to  the  twigs  of  tall  treea^ 
thereby  placing  them  out  of  the  reach  cC 
monkeys  and  tnakeg,  u  e.  that  in  each  situsu 
tion  she  prepares  against  the  danger  which  abe 
has  most  occasion  to  apprehend ;  sappose^  I 
say,  this  to  be  true,  and  to  be  alleged,  on  the 
part  of  the  bird  that  builds  these  nests,  as  eri. 
denoe  of  a  i-easoning  and  ^tinguishing  pxe» 
caution:  still  the  question  returns,  a4iaoa 
the  propensity  to  build  at  all  ? 
»  Goklnaith*s  Nstuxal  Hiftory,  toI.  it.  p.  81^ 
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Nor  does  parental  affectioiL  aooompany  ge* 
neration  by  any  universal  law  of  animal  or. 
ganisation,  if  audi  a  thing  were  intelligibie. 
Soaie  animalu  cherish  their  progeny  with  the 
most  ardent  fondness,  and  the  most  assiduous 
attention ;  others  entirely  neglect  them :  and 
thia  d^tinction  always  meets  the  constitution 
4>f  the  young  animal,  with  respect  to  its  wants 
and  capacities.  In  many,  the  parental  care 
eztendis  to  the  young  aniinal ;  i^  others,  as  in 
all  oviparous  uh,  it  is  confined  to  the  egg, 
and,  even  as  to  that,  to  the  disposal  of  it  in 
its  proper  element.  Also,  as  there  is  genera- 
tion without  parental  aficictiqn,  so  is  there  pa- 
rental instinct,  or  what  exactly  resembles  it, 
without  generation.  In  the  bee  tribe,  the 
grub  ia  nurtured  neither  by  the  fisther  nor  the 
mother,  but  by  the  neutral  bee.  Probably 
the  case  is  the  same  with  ants. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  theory  which  re- 
solves instinct  into-sensation ;  which  asserts, 
that  what  appears  to  have  a  view  and  relation 
to  the  future,  is  the  result  only  of  the  present 
dispoaitionof  the  animal's  body,  and  of  pleasure 
or  pain  experienced  ai  the  time.  Thus  the  in- 
oubation  of  eggs  is  accounted  for  by  the  plea- 
sure which  the  bird  is  supposed  to  receive 
from  the  pressure  of  the  smooth  convex  sur- 
face of  the  shells  against  the  abdomen,  or  by 
tberelief  which  the  mild  temperature  of  the  egg 
may  afford  to  the  heat  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  which  is  observed  at  tills  time  to  be  in- 
creased beyond  its  usual  state.  This  present 
gratification  is  the  only  motive  with  uie  hen 
for  sitting  upon  her  nest ;  the  hat<;hing  of 
the  chidKens  is,  with  respect  to  her,  an  acd- 
deatal  consequence.  The  affection  of  vivipa- 
rous animals  for  their  young  is,  in  like  man- 
ner,  solved  by  the  relief,  and  perhaps  the  plea- 
sure, which  they  receive  from  giving  suck. 
The  young  animal*s  seeking,  in  so  many  in- 
stances,  the  teat  of  its  dam,  is  explained  from 
its  sense  of  smell,  which  is  attracted  by  the 
odour  of  milk.  The  salmon^s  urging  its  way 
np  the  stream  of  f resh-water  riven,  is  attri- 
buted to  seme  gratification  or  refreshment, 
which,  in  this  particular  state  of  the  fish's 
body,  she  receives  from  the  change  of  ele- 
ment.   Now  of  this  theory  it  may  be  said, 

Fint,  that  of  the  cases  which  require  solu- 
tion, there  are  few  to  which  it  can  be  applied 
with  tolerable  probability ;  that  there  are  none 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  without  strong  ob- 
jections, furnished  by  the .  drcumstanoes  of 
ih»  case.  The  attention  of  the  cow  to  its 
calf,  and  of  the  ewe  to  ita  himb,  appear  to  be 
prior  to  their  auekiog.  The  attraction  cf  the 
calf  or  lamb  to  the  teat  of  the  dam,  is  not  ex- 
plained by  simply  referring  it  to  the  sense  of 
smell.  What  made  the  scent  of  milk  so  agree- 
able to  the  hunb,  that  it  should  follow  it  up 
with  its  nose,  or  seek  with  its  mouth  the  place 
from  which  it  proceeded  ?  No  observation, 
no  experience,  no  aigument  could  teach  the 
aew-dropped  animali  that  the  lubatanoe  from 


which  the  scent  ivned,  was-  the  material  of 
its  food.  It  had  never  tasted  milk  before  ha 
birth.  None  of  the  animals  which  are  not 
designed  for  that  nourishment,  ever  offer  to 
suck,  or  to  seek  out  any  such  food.  What  is 
the  conclusion,  but  that  the  sugescent  parts  oC 
animals  are  fitted  for  their  use,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  that  use.  put  into  them  ? 

We  assert,  secondly,  that,  even  as  to  the. 
eases  in  whidi  the  hypothesis  has  the  fairest 
claim  to  consideration,  it  does  not  at  all  lessen 
the  force  of  the  aigument  for  intention  and  de- 
sign. The  doctrine  of  instincts  is  that  of  ap« 
petendes,  wperaddmi  to  the  constitution  of  an 
animal,  for  the  effectuating  of  a  purpose  bene- 
ficial to  the  spedes.  The  above-stated  solu^ 
tion  would  derive  these  appetencies  from  or- 
ganization ;  but  then  this  oiganization  is  not 
less  specifically,  not  less  precisely,  and,  there- 
fore, not  less  evidently  adapted  to  the  same 
ends,  than  the  appetencies  themselves  would 
be  upon  the  old  hypothois.  In  this  way  of 
considering  the  subject,  sensation  supplies  the 
place  of  foresight :  but  this  is  the  effect  of  con<« 
trivanoe  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Let  it 
be  allowed,  for  example,  that  the  hen  is  indu- 
ced to  brood  upon  her  ^ggs  by  the  ez^oyment 
or  relief,  which,  in  the  heated  state  of  her  ab» 
domen,  she  experiences  from  the  pressure  of 
round  smooth  surfaces,  or  from  the  applica- 
tion of  a  temperate  warmth.  Uow  comes  thia 
extraordinary  heat  or  itching,  or  call  it  what 
you  will,  which  you  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  bird's  inclination,  to  be  fdt,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  inclination  itself  is  wanted  i  when  it 
tallies  so  exactly  with  the  internal  constitution 
of  the  egg,  and  with  the  help  which  that  con* 
stitution  requires  in  order  to  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity ?  In  my  opinion,  this  solution,  if  it  be 
accepted  as  to  the  fact,  ought  to  increase  rather 
than  otherwise,  our  admiration  of  the  contriv- 
ance^ A  gardener  lighting  up  his  stoves,  just 
when  he  waats  to  force  his  fruit,  and  when  hit 
trees  require  the  heat,  gives  not  a  more  cer- 
tain evidence  of  design.  So  again ;  when  a 
male  and  female  sparrow  come  together,  they 
do  not  meet  to  confer  upon  the  expediency  oif 
perpetuating  their  spedes.  As  an  abstract 
proposition,  they  care  not  the  value  of  a  bar* 
ley^com,  whether  the  spedes  be  perpetuated, 
or  not ;  they  follow  their  sensations ;  and  all 
those  consequences  ensue,  which  the  wisest 
counsels  could  have  dictated,  which  the  most 
solidtous  care  of  futurity,  which  the  most 
anxious  concern  for  the  sparrow-world,  oould 
have  produced.  But  how  do  these  consequen- 
ces ensue  ?  The  sensations,  and  the  constitu- 
tion upon  which  they  depend,  are  as  manifest- 
ly directed  to  the  purpose  whidi  we  see  ful- 
filled  by  than,)  and  the  train  of  intermediate 
effects,  as  manifestly  hiid  and  planned  with  % 
view  to  that  purpose :  that  is  to  say,  design  ia 
as  oomnUtely  evinced  by  the  phenomena,  as  it 
would  be,  even  if  we  suppose  the  operations  tp 
lK«i»,  «r  to  be  «w™|  «,;fi@(yfaat  mm 
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win  flUtfv  tobe^lime  vraperlycBifed  liwtlnctB, 
that  is,  from  deilm  mrecU*d'to  a  ftitim  end, 
anil  baring  no  aooomplishment  or  gratification 
disdnct  from  the  attidnment  of  that  end. 

In  a  word :  I  abonld  say  to  the  patrons  of 
this  opinion,  Be  it  so  ;  be  it,  tiiat  those  ac- 
tions of  anhnals  whidi  we  refer  to  instinct,  are 
not  gone  aboot  with  anj  view  to  their  oonse- 
^enoes,  bat  that  they  are  attended  in  the  ani- 
inal  with  a  present  gratification,  and  are  pur-' 
sued  for  the  sake  of  that  gratification  alone ; 
what  does  aU  this  prore*  Imt  that  the  pntpec- 
tUm^  which  must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in  the 
animal,  bat  In  the  Creator  f 

In  tieeting  of  the  parental  affection  in 
bmtes,  oar  business  lies  rather  with  the  origin 
of  the  principle,  than  with  the  effects  and  ex- 
pmsionji  of  it  Writers  reooant  these  with 
|deasare  and  admiration.  The  conduct  of 
many  kinds  of  animals  towards  their  yonng, 
has  escaped  no  obserrer,  no  historian  of  nature. 
^  How  wffl  they  caress  them,"  says  Derham, 
**  with  their  afijBctionate  notes ;  loll  and  quiet 
them  widi  their  tender  parental  votoe ;  put 
food  into  their  mouths;  dierish  and  keep  tibem 
warm ;  teach  them  to  pidc,  andeat,  and  ga- 
ther food  for  themsdves ;  and,  in  a  word,  per- 
form the  part  of  so  many  nurses,  deputed  by 
the  Sovereign  Lord  and  Preserver  of  the  world, 
to  help  such  young  and  shiftless  creatures  !'* 
Neither  ought  it,  tmder  this  head,  to  be  for- 
gotten,  how  mudi  the  instinct  eottt  the  ani- 
mal whidi  feels  it  t  how  much  a  bird,  for  ex- 
ample, gives  up,  by  ntting  upon  hpr  nest;  how 
repugnant  it  is  to  her  organization,  her  habits, 
and  her  pleasures.  An  anbnid,  formed  for  li- 
berty, stdnnits  to  confinement,  in  the  very 
ton  when  every  thing  invites  her  abroad :  what 
is  more ;  an  animal  delighting  in  motion,  made 
for  motion,  9H  whose  motions  are  so  eesy  and 
to  free,  hardly  a  moment,  at  o^er  ^es,  at 
rest,  is,  for  many  hours  of  many  days  toge- 
ther, fixed  to  Her  nest,  as  dose  as  if  her  limbs 
were  tied  down  by  pins  aiMi  wires.    Tat  my 

rirt,  I  never  see  a  bird  in  that  situation,  but 
recognize  an  invisible  hand,  detaining  the 
contented  prisoner  fiiom  her  fields  and  groves, 
for  the  purpose,  ai  tlie  event  proves,  the  most 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice^  the  most  important, 
the  most  beneficial. 

But  the  loss  of  liberty  is  not  the  whole  of 
what  the  procreant  bird  suffers.  Harvey  teUs 
us,  that  he  has  often  found  the  female  wasted 
to  skin  and  bone  by  sitting  upon  her  eggs. 

One  observation  more,  I  wjH  dismiss  the 
subject  The  paWing  of  birds,  and  the  non- 
jaaifing  of  beasts,  torvoM  a  distinction  between 
the  two  classes,  which  shows,  diat  the  oonja 
gal  instinct  is  modified  with  a  reference  to  uti- 
uty  founded  on  the  condition  of  the  ofispring. 
In  quadrupeds,  the  young  animal  draws  its 
sutriment  from  tlie  body  of  the  dam*  The 
male  parent  neither  does,  nor  can  contribute 
any  part  to  Its  siistentation.  In  the  winged 
nie^  the  joaag  bird  is  supplied  by  an  impona^ 


tionof  fbod,  to  pnMSBTOand  oringnoiiiewhkbf 
in  a  suifident  quantity  for  the  demand  of  » 
numerous  hrood,  requires  the  indnatry  of  bodi 
parents.  In  this  difference,  we  see  a  resson 
for  the  vagrant  instinct  of  the  qaadrnped,  and 
for  the  f atdifijl  love  of  the  isatherid  mate. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

OF  IirflXCTk 

Wc  are  not  wiitaig  a  fyttem  of  natoral 
history ;  therefore  we  have  not  attended  to  the 
s  into  which  the  subjects  of  that  adenoe 
are  distributed.  What  we  had  to  observecon* 
oeming  different  spedes  of  animals,  fell  easily, 
for  the  most  part,  within  the  divisions  wfaidi 
the  course  of  our  argument  led  ns  to  adopt-^ 
There  remain,  however,  some  remaxks  iipoa 
the  in$eei  tribe,  whkAi  ooald  not  properly  be 
introduced  under  any  of  these  heads  ;  and 
which  therefore  we  have  collected  into  a  thB^ 
ter  by  themselves. 

The  strocture,  and  the  nae  of  the  parte  of 
insects,  are  less  understood  than  that  of  qoad- 
rupeds  and  birds,  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
minuteness,  or  the  minuteness  of  thdr  parts 
(for  tiiat  minutenees  we  can,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  follow  with  glasses,)  but  also  by  reaaon 
of  the  remoteness  of  Uieir  manners  and  niodes 
of  life  from  those  of  larger  aTwmals.  For  iit. 
stance:  Insects,  under  all  their  vaiietiea  of 
form,  are  endowed  with  onimfus,  whidi  ia  the 
name  given  to  those  long  feders  that  nse  from 
,eadi  side  of  the  head :  but  to  what  oomznon 
use  or  wanK  of  the  insect  kind,  a  provisioii  eo 
universal  is  subservient,  has  not  yet  been  as* 
certained :  and  it  has  not  been  ascertained,  be- 
cause it  admits  net  of  a  dear,  or  very  proba- 
Ue  comparison,  widi  any  organs  whid&  ve 
possess  oursdves,  or  with  the  organs  of  ani- 
mals which  resemble  oursdves  in  their  ^uie- 
tions  a|id  faculties,  or  with  which  we  are  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  we  are  with  insects.  W^e 
want  a  ground  of  ansdogy.  This  difBcnlty 
stands  in  our  way  as  to  some  particnlara  in 
th^  insect  constitution,  whidi  we  might  wiab 
to  be  acquainted  with.  Neverthdess,  there 
are  many  contrivances  in  the  bodies  of  iMccta^ 
ndther  dubious  in  thdr  use,  nor  obscure  in 
thdr  structure,  and  most  properfy  merhanirai 
These  form  parts  of  cur  argument 

I.  The  elptra^  or  scaly  wings  of  the  genxia 
of  scarabsras  or  beetle,  furnish  an  example  of 
this  kind.  The  true  wing  of  the  animal  ia  a 
light,  transparent  membrane,  finer  than  tb« 
finest  gauae,  and  not  unlike  it  It  k  daoi, 
when  expanded,  in  proportion  to  the  aiee  ct 
the  animal,  very  huge.  In  order  to  protect 
this  deUcate  sUueture,  and,  peihaps,  aiso  to 
preserve  it  ha  a  due  state  of  sup^eness  and  hu- 
midity, a  strong  hard  case  is  given  to  it,  in 
1^  shabe  of  the-horny  wing  whioh  iM  eafl  tbe 

^  DigitizedlDy    ^ 
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«lnAm*  WlieatliaMiiiiialitMreitytlMgaiuw 
wiiigs  lie  folded  up  under  this  impen^eUe 
vhidd.  When  the  beetle  piepew  for  flymg» 
he  ndaes  the  iBtegument,  iod  ^neads  cmt  hu 
thin  membruie  to  the  air.  And  it  ceimot  be 
oimerred  without  admiration,  what  a  tiffoe  of 
cordage,  ue»  o£  muscular  tendona,  must  run 
in  rariooa  and  complicated,  but  determinate 
directions,  along  this  fine  snarfiMW,  in  order  to 
onable  the  animal,  either  to  gather  it  up  into 
a  certain  precise  form,  whenever  it  deiirei  to 
place  its  wings  under  the  shelter  which  nature 
hath  given  to  them ;  orto  expand  again  their 
Iblds  when  wanted  for  action; 

In  some  insects,  the  elytra  cover  the  whole 
body ;  in  others,  half;  in  others,  only  a  small 
part  of  it ;  but  in  all,  they  completely  hide  and 
ooviqr  the  true  wings.  Also, 
'  Many  or  most  of  the  beede  spedes  lodge  in 
holes  in  the  earth,  environed  by  hard,  rough 
lubetaaoes,  and  have  frequently  to  squeeae 
their  way  through  narrow  passages ;  in  which 
situation  wings  so  tender,  and  so  huge,  could 
acarody  have  escaped  injury,  without  both  a 
firm  covering  to  defend  them,  and  the  capaci- 
ty of  colWcting  tbemaelTea  up  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

IL  Another  contrivance,  equally  mechanU 
cal»  and  equally  dear,  is  the  mily  or  borer,  fix* 
ed  at  the  tails  of  vaiioua  species  of  flies ;  and 
with  which  they  pierce,  income  cases,  planu ; 
in  others,  wood ;  in  others,  the  skin  and  flesh 
of  aiiimaU ;  in  others,  Uie  coat  of  the  chrysa- 
lis of  insects  of  a  difierent  spedes  from  their 
own ;  and  in  othen,  even  lime,  mortar,  and 
•tone.  I  need  not  add,  that  having  pierced 
the  substance,  they  depont  their  ^ggs  in  the 
hole*'  The  descriptions  which  natiualists  give 
of  this  organ,  are  such  as  the  following  t  Itis 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  which  in  its  in- 
active state,  lies  concealed  in  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  whidi  the  animal  draws  out 
at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  punc- 
ture in  the  leaves,  stem,  or  bark,  of  the  particu- 
lar plant,  which  is  suited  to  thePnouiishment  of 
ita  young.  In  a  sheath,  which  divides  and 
opens  whenever  the  oxgan  is  used,  there  is  en- 
closed a  compact,  solid,  dentated  stem,  along 
which  nms  a  jwMfr  or  pnoQoe,  by  whidi  groove, 
sJ^ter  the  penetration  is  effijcted,  the  egg,  aa- 
aisted,  in  some  esses,  by  a  peristaltic  motion, 
passes  to  ito  destined  lodgement.  In  the  cos- 
tnim  or  gad-fly,  the  wimble  droiM  oul  like  the 
pieces  of  a  spy-glass :  the  last  piece  is  armed 
with  three  hooks,  and  is  able  to  bore  through 
the  hide  of  an  ox.  Can  any  thing  more  be 
necessary  to  display  the  mefihanism,  than  to 
relate  the  fisct  ? 

III.  The  slin^«  of  insects,  thoDgh  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  are,  in  their  structure,  not  un- 
Hke  the  piercer.  The  sharpness  to  which  the 
point  in  all  of  them  is  wrought ;  the  temper 
and  firmness  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
oomposed  t  the  strength  6f  the  musdes  by 
wliich  it  is  darted  oat|  eompanid  with  the 


■maSneM  and  wealaiHi«f  the  inseel,  imdwUk 
the  soft  and  fdaUe  texture  of  the  rest  of  th* 
body  I  are  properties  of  the  sting  to  be  noticed, 
and  not  a  little  to  be  admired.  The  stii^  of 
a  Am  will  pierce  through  a  goaUskin  glove.  It 
penetrates  the  human  flesh  more  readily  than 
the  finest  point  of  a  needle.  Theoe^ionof  the 
sting  affords  an  example  of  the  union  of  she. 
miatry  and  mechanism,  sndi  as  if  it  be  not  a 
proof  of  contrivance,  nothing  u.  First,  as  to 
the  chemistry :  how  hi^y  concentrated  must 
be  the  Maom,  which  in  so  small  aquantity,  can 
produce  such  powerful  effects  t  And  in  the 
bee  we  may  observe,  that  this  venom  is  made 
from  Aofuy,  the  only  food  of  the  insect,  but 
the  last  material  from  which  I  should  have  ex- 
pected that  an  exalted  poison  could,  by  any 
process  or  digestion  whatsoever,  have  been  pre. 
pared.  In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  the 
mechanism,  the  sting  is  not  a  dbnple,  but 
a  compound  instnunenU  The  visible  sting, 
thou^  drawn  to  a  point  exquidtdy  sharp,  is 
in  strictness  only  a  sheath ;  for,  near  to  the 
extremity,  may  be  percdved  bv  the  mioroscope 
two  minute  orifices,  from  whidi  orifices,  in  the 
act  of  stinginff,  and,  aa  it  should  seem,  after 
the  point  of  the  main  sUng  has  buried  itsdf 
in  the  flesh,  an  launched  out  two  subtile  ray% 
which  may  be  called  the  true  or  proper  stings, 
as  being  those  through  which  the  poison  is  in» 
fused  into  the  punctura  already  made  by  the 
exterior  sting.  I  have  said,  that  chemistrf 
and  medianism  are  here  unUBdi  by  which oU 
servation  I  meant,  that  all  this  machinery 
would  have  been  useless,  ishtm  ioiteAs,  if  a  supf^ 
ply  of  poison,  intense  in  quality,  in  proportion 
to  the  smallufss  of  the  drop,  had  not  been  fur- 
nished to  it  by  the  chemical  elaboration  which 
was  carried  on  in  the  insect's  body;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poison,  the  result  of  this 
process,  could  not  have  attained  ito  effect,  or 
readied  its  enemy,  if,  when  it  was  cdleoted 
at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  it  had  not 
found  there  a  madiioery  fitted  to  conduct  it 
to  the  external  situations  in  which  it  was  to 
operate,  vis.  an  awl  to  bore  a  hole,  and  a  sy>- 
ringeto  iigect  the  fluid*  Yet  these  attributes, 
though  combined  in  their  action,  are  indepen^ 
dent  in  their  origin.  The  venom  does-  not 
breed  the  sting  {  nor  does  the  atuig  ooAcoct 
the  venom. 

IV.  Theproftosott^  irith  which  many  iaieets 
are  endowed,  comes  next  in  order  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  a  tube  attached  to  the  head  of  tho 
anunaL  In  the  bee,  it  is  composed  of  two  plat 
oes,  connected  by  a  joint :  for,  if  it  were  con- 
stanUy  extended,  it  would  be  too  touch  expoa- 
ed  to  aoddental  injuries ;  therefore,  in  ito  itt- 
ddent  state,  it  is  doubled  up  by  means  of  the 
joint,  and  in  that  position  lies  secure  under  a 
scaly  penthouse.  In  many  spedes  of  the  bufe 
teifly,  the  probosds,  when  not  in  use,  is  ooil< 
ed  up  like  a  watch-spring.  In  the  same  bee^ 
the  probosds  serves  the  ofilce  of  the  mouth, 
the  latea  having  no  othec^and  Imr  naah 
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li«ttcr«da)rt«id'itit,  tfamamfloUi  would  be, 
for  the  collecting  of  the  proper  nouriihiaeiit 
of  the  animal,  it  saliiciently  evident.  The 
food  of  the  bee  it  the  nectar  of  flowers;  adrep 
of  tyrup,  lodged  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  co- 
toUk,  in  the  reoesBet  of  the  petals,  or  doiim 
the  neck  of  a  monopetaloua  gfeve.  Into  these 
oeUs  the  bee  thrusu  its  long  nanov  pomp, 
through  the  cavity  of  which  it  sucks  up  this 
precious  fluid,  inaccessible  to  every  other  ap- 
proach. It  is  observable  also,  that  the  plant 
is  not  the  worse  for  what  the  bee  does  to  it. 
The  harmless  plunderer  rifles  the  sweets,  but 
leaves  the  flower  uninjured.  The  ringlets  of 
which  the  proboscis  of  the  bee  is  composed,  the 
rausdes  by  which  It  is  extended  and  contract- 
Mi,  form  so  many  microscopical  wonders.  The 
agility  abo,  with  which  it  is  moved,  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  ezdte  admiration.  But  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  observe,  in  general,  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  structure  to  the  use,  of  the 
means  to  the  end,  and  especially  the  wisdom 
by  whidi  nature  has  departed  from  its  most 
general  analogy  (for  animals  being  furnished 
with  mouths  are  such,)when  the  purpose  could 
be  better  answered  by  the  deviation.* 

In  some  insects,  the  proboscis,  or  tongue,  or 
titink,  is  shut  up  in  a  sharp-pointed  sheath  i 
which  sheath,  being  of  a  much  firmer  texture 
than  the  proboscis  itself,  as  well  as  sharpened 
at  the  point)  pierces  the  substance  which  oon- 
tains  the  food,  and  then  opens  within  the  tuound!, 
to  allow  the  enclosed  tube,  through  which  the 
juice  is  extracted,  to  perform  its  office.  Can 
any  mechanism  be  phuner  than  this  is ;  or  sur- 
pass this? 

V.  The  metamorphotie  of  insects  from  grubs 
into  moths  and  flies,  is  an  astonishing  process. 
A  hairy  caterpillar  is  transformed  into  a  but- 
terfly. Observe  the  change :  We  have  four 
beautiful  wings,  where  there  were  none  before; 
a  tubular  proboscis,  in  the  place  of  a  mouth 
with  jaws  and  teeth ;  six  long  legs,  instead  of 
fourteen  feet.  In  another  case,  we  see  a  white, 
smooth,  soft  worm,  turned  into  a  black,  hard, 
crustaoeous  beetle,  with  gauze  wings.  These, 
OS  I  said,  are  astonishing  processes,  and  mast 
require^  as  it  should  seem,  a  proportionably  ar- 
tificial  apparatus.  The  hypothesis  which  ap- 
pears to  me  most  probable  is,  that,  in  the  grub, 
there  exist  at  the  same  time  three  animal^  one 
within  another,  all  nourished  by  the  same  di- 
gestion, and  by  a  communicating  circulation  ; 
but  in  difTeren't  stages  of  maturity.  The  lat- 
•est  discoveries  made  by  naturalists,  seem  to  fa- 
•vonr  this  supposition.  The  insect  already 
-ec^uipped  with  wings,  is  descried  under  the 

membranes  both  of  the  worm  and  nymph. 

In  some  species,  the  proboscis,  the  antennn, 
the  limbs,  and  wings  of  the  fly,  have  been  ob- 
served  to  be  folded  up  within  Uie  body  of  the 
caterpillar ;  and  with  sudi  nicety  as  to  occu- 
pya  small  space  only  under  the  two  first  wings. 
This  being  so,  the  outermost  an^ynnl^  which, 
besides  iu  own  proper  duuvcter,  serves  as  an 


intsgament  to  the  other  two,  being  the  fiv^hesl 
advanced,  dies,  as  we  suppose,  and  drops  off 
first.  The  second,  the  papaor  chrysalis,  then 
offers  itself  to  observation.  This  also,  in  its 
turn  dies;  its  dead  and  brittle  auk  falls  to  pi^ 
ces,  and  makes  way  for  the  appearance  of  the 
fly  or  modi.  Nov,  if  this  be  the  case,  or  in« 
deed  whatever  expBoation  be  adopted,  we  have 
a  prospective  oontrftviaoe  of  the  most  corioiis 
kindt  we  have  osganiiations  three  deep ;  yeta 
a  vaseular  systeia,  whidi  supplies  nutrition^ 
growth,  and  hfs,  to  all  of  them  together. 

VI.  Almost  all  bisects  are  ovipanms.  Na- 
ture keeps  her  butterflies,  moths,  and  cater. 
pfllan,  locked  up  during  the  winter  in  their 
egg-state ;  and  we  have  to  admire  the  various 
derioss  to  whifsh,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
same  nature  hath  resorted,  for  the  seeMri^  of 
the  egg.  Many  insecu  enclose  their  eggs  in 
a  silken  web ;  others  cover  them  with  a  coat 
of  hair,  torn  from  their  own  bodies ;  some 
(^ue  them  together;  and  others,  like  the  moth 
of  the  silkwortn,  glue  them  to  the  leaves  up* 
on  which  they  are  deposited,  that  they  may 
not  be  shaken  off  by  the  wind,  or  washed  away 
by  rains  some  again  make  inddons  into  leaves, 
and  hide  an  egg  in  each  incision ;  whilst  some 
envelope  thdr  eggs  with  a  soft  substance^ 
which  forms  die  first  aliment  of  the  young 
animal :  and  some  i^n  make  a  hole  m  the 
earth,  and,  having  stored  it  with  a  quandty 
of  proper  food,  depodt  their  eggs  in  it.  In 
all  which  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  eoipe- 
dient  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  addnss 
of  the  anima),  as  upon  the  physical  resouzces 
of  his  constitution. 

The  art  also  with  which  the  young  insect 
is  oeUed  up  in  the  egg,  presents,  where  it  can 
be  examined,  a  subjeot  of  great  cariosity.  The 
insect,  famished  with  all  the  members  which 
it  ought  to  have,  is  rolled  up  into  a  fonn  whidi 
seems  to  contract  it  into  the  lewt  posaibie 
space;  by  which  oontraction,  notwithstand- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  egg,  it  has  room 
enough  in  its  apartment,  and  to  spare.  This 
fdding  of  the  limbs  appears  to  me  to  indicate 
a  spedUd  direction;  for,  if  it  were  merely  the 
effect  of  compresdon,  the  ooUooation  of  die 
parts  would  be  more  various  than  it  is.  In 
the  same  spedes,  I  bdieve,  it  is  always  the 


These  observations  belong  to  the  whole  in- 
sect  tribe,  or  to  a  great  part  of  them.  Other 
observations  are  limited  to  fewer  ^edes ;  hut 
not,  perhaps,  less  important  or  satisfaotory . 

I.  The  oiganiaation  in  the  abdomen  of  the 
iUk-worm^  or  spider^  whereby  these  insects  fonn 
their  thready  is  as  incontestably  meehamcal  aa 
a  wire-drawer's  milL  In  the  body  of  the  silk- 
worm are  two  bags,  remarkaUe  for  their  fonn, 
pontion,  and  use.  They  wind  round  the  in- 
testine ;  when  drawn  out,  thev  are  ten  indies 
in  length,  though  the  animal  itself  be  only 
two.  Within  these  bags,  is  ooOected  a  ^oe; 
and  oommuniGating .  with  die  basn,  lavi  two 
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jmjm  or  outfets,  perforated,  Ifke  a  grater,  by  a 
fiiimber  of  snraU  holes.  The  glue  or  gum, 
being  puMcd  thioagh  these  minute  apertures, 
forms  hairs  of  almost  imperoeptihle  fineness ; 
and  these  hairs,  when  joined,  compose  the  silk 
which  we  wind  off  from  the  cone,  in  which 
the  silk-worm  has  wrapped  itself  up :  In  the 
■pider,  the  web  is  formed  from  this  thread. — 
In  both  cases,  the  extremity  of  the  thread,  by 
means  of  its  adhesive  quality,  is  first  attached 
by  the  animal  to  some  external  hold ;  and  the 
end  being  now  fastened  to  a  point,  the  in- 
sect,  by  turning  round  its  body,  or  by  reced- 
ing from  that  point,  draws  out  the  thread 
through  the  holes  above  described,  by  an  ope- 
ration, as  hath  been  obserred,  exactly  similar 
to  the  drawing  of  wire.  The  thread,  like  the 
wire,  is  formed  by  the  hole  through  which  it 
passes.  In  one  respect  there  is  a  difference. 
The  wire  is  the  metal  unaltered,  except  in  fi- 
gure. In  the  animal  process,  the  nature  of 
the  substance  is  somewhat  changed,  as  well  as 
the  form  ;  for,  as  it  exists  within  the  insect, 
it  18  a  soft,  dammy  gum,  or  glue.  The  thread 
acquires,  it  is  probable,  its  fimmess  and  tena- 
city from  the  action  of  the  air  upon  its  sur- 
face, in  the  moment  of  exposure ;  and  a  thread 
to  fine  is  ahnost  all  surfaoe.  This  property, 
however,  of  the  paste,  is  part  of  the  contriv- 
ance. 

The  mechanism  itself  consists  of  the  bags, 
or  reservoirs,  into  which  the  glue  is  collected, 
and  of  the  external  holes  communicating  with 
these  bags  ;  and  the  action  of  the  machine  is 
seen,  in  the  forming  of  a  thread,  as  wire  is 
formed,  by  fordng  the  material  already  pre- 
"paTeA  through  holn  of  proper  dimensions.  The 
secretion  is  an  act  too  subtle  for  our  discern- 
ment,  except  as  we  perceive  it  by  the  produce. 
But  one  thing  answers  to  another ;  the  secre> 
tory  glands  to  the  quality  and  consistence  re- 
quired in  the  secreted  substence ;  the  bag  to 
its  reception :  the  outlets  and  orifices  are  pon- 
atmcted,  not  merely  for  relieving  the  reser- 
voirs of  Uieir  burden,  but  for  manufacturing 
the  contento  into  a  form  and  texture,  of  great 
external  use,  or  rather  indeed  of  future  neces- 
sity, to  the  life  and  functions  of  the  insect. 

II.  BzES,  under  one  character  or  other, 
have  fhmished  every  naturalist  with  a  set  of 
observations.  I  shall,  in  this  place,  confine 
myself  to  one ;  and  that  is  the  rOaiion  which 
obtains  between  the  wax  and  the  honey.  No 
person,  who  has  inspected  a  bee-hive,  am  for- 
bear remarking  how  commodiously  the  honey 
is  bestowed  in  the  comb ;  and,  amongst  other 
advantages,  how  effectually  the  fermentation 
of  the  honey  is  prevented  by  distributing  it  in- 
to small  cells.  The  fact  is,  that  when  ^e  ho- 
ney is  separated  from  the  comb,  and  put  into 
Jars,  it  runs  into  fermentation,  with  a  much 
less  degree  of  heat  than  what  takes  place  in  a 
hive.  This  may  be  reckoned  a  nicety :  but, 
independently  of  any  nicety  in  the  matter,  I 
woakl  Mk,  wimt  could  the  bee  do  with  the  ho- 


ney, if  it  had  not  the  wax  f  how,  at  least,  could 
it  store  it  up  for  winter  ?  The  wax,  therefore, 
answers  a  purpose  with  respect  to  the  honey ; 
and  the  honey  constitutes  that  purpose  with 
respect  to  the  wax.  Tliis  is  the  relation  be- 
tween them.  But  the  two  substances,  though, 
together,  of  the  greatest  use,  and,  without  each 
other,  of  little,  come  from  a  different  origin* 
The  bee  finds  the  honey,  but  makes  the  wax. 
The  honey  is  lodged  in  the  nectaria  (^flowers, 
and  probably  undeigoes  little  alteration;  is 
merely  collected :  whereas  the  wax  is  a  duc- 
tile, tenacious  paste,  made  out  of  a  dry  pow- 
der, not  simply  by  kneading  it  with  a  liquid, 
but  by  a  digestive  process  in  the  body  of  the 
bee.  What  account  can  be  rendered  of  facts 
so  circumstanced,  but  that  the  animal,  being 
intended  to  feed  upon  honey,  was,  by  a  pecu« 
liar  external  configuration,  enabled  to  procure 
it  ?  That,  moreover,  wanting  the  honey  when 
it  could  not  be  procured  at  all,  it  was  farther 
endued  with  the  no  less  necessary  faculty,  of 
constructing  repositories  for  its  preservation  ? 
Which  faculty,  it  is  evident,  must  depend, 
primarily,  upon  the  capacity  of  providing  suit- 
able  materials.  Two  distinct  fimctions  go  to 
make  up  the  ability.  First,  the  power  in  the 
bee,  wiUi  respect  to  wax,  of  loading  the  farina 
of  flowers  upon  its  thighs.  Microscopic  obser- 
vers speak  of  the  spoon-shaped  appendages 
with  which  the  thighs  of  bees  are  beset  for  this 
very  purpose ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  art  and 
will  of  the  bee  may  be  supposed  to  be  oonoem- 
ed  in  this  operation,  there  is,  secondly,  that 
which  doth  not  rest  in  art  or  will, — a  diges- 
tive faculty  which  converts  the  loose  powder 
into  a  stiff  substance.  This  is  a  just  account 
of  the  honey  and  the  honey-eomb ;  and  this 
account,  through  every  part,  carries  a  crea- 
tive intelligence  along  with  it. 

The  sHftg  also  of  the  bee  has  this  reUtlon  to 
the  honey,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  treasure  which  invites  so  many  rob- 
bers. 

III.  Our  business  is  with  mechanism.  In 
the  panorpa  tribe  of  insects,  there  is  a  forceps 
in  the  tail  of  the  male  insect,  with  which  he 
catches  and  holds  the  female.  Are  a  pair  of 
pincers  more  mechanical  than  this  provision  in 
its  structuie ;  or  is  any  structure  more  clear 
and  certain  in  its  design  ? 

IV.  St.  Pierre  tells  us*,  that  in  a  fly  with 
six  feet  (I  do  not  remember  that  he  describes 
the  species,)  Uie  pair  next  the  head  and  the 
pair  next  the  tail,  have  brushes  at  their  ex- 
tremities, with  which  the  fly  dresses,  as  there 
may  be  occasion,  the  anterior  or  the  posterior 
part  of  its  body ;  but  that  the  middle  pair  have 
no  such  brushes,  the  situation  of  th^se  legs  not 
admitting  of  the  brushes,  if  they  were  there, 
heing  converted  to  the  same  use.  This  is  a 
very  exact  mechanical  distinction. 

V.  If  ^  reader,  looking  to  our  distribo. 
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tions  of  sdeiice,  wtih  to  eoBtemplate  the  cfae- 
misery,  as  well  at  the  mechanism,  of  nature, 
the  insect  creation  will  afford  him  an  example. 
1  refer  to  the  light  in  the  tail  of  a  gkw-worm. 
Two  points  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  natural. 
ists  concerning  it :  first,  that  it  is  phosphoric; 
secondly,  that  its  use  is  to  attract  the  male  in. 
sect.  The  only  thing  to  be  inquired  after,  is 
the  singularity,  if  any  such  there  be,  in  the 
natural  history  of  this  animal,  which  should 
render  a  provision  of  this  kind  more  necessary 
for  it,  than  for  other  insects.  That  singulari- 
ty seems  to  be  the  difference  which  subsists 
between  the  male  and  the  female ;  which  dif- 
ferenoe  is  greater  than  what  we  find  in  any 
other  species  of  animal  whatever.  The  glow- 
worm is  a  female  eaterpUlar  ;  the  male  of 
which  is  hjfy;  lively,  comparatively  small, 
dissimilar  to  ihe  female  in  appearance,  pro- 
bably also  as  distinguished  from  her  in  habits, 
pursuits,  and  manners,  as  he  is  unlike  in  form 
and  external  constitution.  Here  then  is  the 
adversity  of  the  case.  The  caterpillar  cannot 
meet  her  companion  in  the  air.  The  winged 
rover  disdains  the  ground.  They  might  never 
therefore  be  brought  together,  did  not  this  ra- 
diant torch  direct  the  volatile  mate  to  his 
,dentary  female. 

In  Uiis  example,  we  also  see  the  resources  of 
art  anticipated.  One  grand  operation  of  che- 
mistry is  the  making  of  phosphorus  :  and  it 
was  thought  an  ingenious  device,  to  make  phos. 
phoric  matches  supply  the  place  of  lighted  ta- 
pers. Now  this  very  thing  is  done  in  the  bo- 
dy of  the  glow.worm-  The  phosphorus  is  not 
only  made,  but  kindled ;  and  caused  to  emit 
a  steady  and  genial  ticam,  for  the  purpose  which 
MB  here  stated,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  one. 

VI.  Nor  is  the  last  the  only  instance  that 
entomology  affords,  in  which  our  discoveries, 
or  rather  our  projects,  turn  out  to  be  imita- 
tions of  nature.  Some  years  ago,  a  plan  was 
suggested,  of  producing  propulsion  by  re-action 
in  this  way :  By  the  force  of  a  steam-engine, 
a  stream  of  water  was  to  be  shot  out  of  the 
stern  of  a  boat ;  the  impulse  of  which  stream 
upon  the  water  in  the  river,  was  to  push  the 
boat  itself  forward ;  it  is,  in  truth,  the  princi. 
pie  by  which  sky-rockets  ascend  in  the  air. 
Of  the  use  or  pracUcability  of  the  plan,  1  am 
not  speaking ;  nor  is  it  my  concern  to  praise 
its  Ingenuity :  but  it  is  certainly  a  contrivance. 
Now,  if  naturalists  are  to  be  believed,  it  is  ex- 
actly the  device  which  nature  has  made  use  of, 
for  the  motion  of  some  species,  of  aquatic  in. 
sects.  The  larva  of  the  dragan-Jfy^  according 
to  Adams,  swims  by  ejecting  water  from  its 
tall ;  Is  driven  forward  by  the  re-action  of  wa- 
ter In  the  pool  upon  the  current  issuing  in  a 
direction  baekward  from  its  body. 

VII.  Again :  Europe  has  lately  been  inr- 
prised  by  the  elevation  of  bodies  in  the  air  by 
means  of  a  balloon.  The  discovery  consisted 
in  finding  out  a  managi^blc  lubstuioe^  whidi 


was,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than  tSit  end  die 
application  of  the  discovery  was,  to  make  a  bo* 
dy  composed  of  this  substance  bear  up  akng 
with  its  own  weight,  some  heavier  body  which 
was  attached  to  it.  This  expedient,  so  new  to 
us,  proves  to  be  no  other  than  what  die  Author 
of  nature  has  employed  in  the  posaairr  jpidfr. 
We  frequently  see  this  spider's  thread  floating 
in  the  air,  and  extended  from  hedge  to  hedge, 
across  a  road  or  brook  of  four  or  five  yuds 
width.  The  aninud  which  fonns  the  tluead, 
has  no  wings  wherewith  to  fiy  from  one  es^ 
tremity  to  the  other  of  this  line;  nor  musdes 
to  enable  it  to  spring  or  dart  to  so  great  a  dis* 
tance :  yet  its  Creator  hath  laid  for  it  a  path 
in  the  atmosphere;  and  after  this  manner. 
Though  the  animal  itself  be  heavier  than  air, 
the  thread  whidi  it  spine  from  its  bowels  is 
specifically  lighter.  This  is  itt  balloon.  The 
spider,  left  to  itsdf,  would  drop  to  the  ground ; 
but  being  tied  to  its  thread,  both  are  support- 
ed. .We  have  here  a  very  peculiar  provision : 
and  to  a  contemplative  eye  it  is  a  gratifying 
spectacle,  to  see  this  insect  wafted  on  her 
thread,  sustained  by  a  levity  not  her  own,  and 
traversing  regions,  which,  if  we  examinfid  only 
the  body  of  the  animal,  might  seem  to  have 
been  forbidden  to  its  nature. 

I  must  now  crave  the  reader'*s  permission  to 
introduce  into  this  place,  for  want  of  a  better, 
an  observation  or  two  upon  the  tribe  of  ani- 
mals, whether  belonging  to  land  or  water, 
whidi  are  covered  by  shellt, 

I.  The«/^Ar  of  saaii!f  are  a  wonderful,  a  me- 
chanical, and,  if  one  might  so  speak  ooncem- 
ing  the  works  of  nature,  an  original  oontriv- 
ance.  Other  animals  have  their  proper  re- 
treats, their  hybemaculaalso,  or  winter^^uar- 
ters,  but  the  snail  carries  these  about  with  him. 
Be  travels  with  his  tent;  and  this  tent,  though 
as  was  necessary,  both  light  and  thin,  is  com- 
pletely impervious  either  to  moisture  or  air. 
The  young  snail  comes  out  of  itt  ^g  with  the 
shell  upon  itt  back ;  and  the  gradual  enlaxge- 
ment  which  the  shdl  reoaves,  is  derived  from 
the  slime  excreted  by  the  animal*s  skin.  Now 
the  aptness  of  this  excretion  to  the  purpose, 
itt  property  of  hardening  into  a  shell,  and  the 
action,  whatever  it  be,  of  the  animal,  whereby 
it  avails  itself  of  itt  gift,  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  itt  glands  (to  say  nothing  of  the  woxk 
being  commenced  before  the  anunal  is  bomj 
are  things  which  can,  with  no  probalnlity,  be 
referred  to  any  other  cause  than  to  express  de» 
sign ;  and  that  not  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
alone,  in  which  design,  though  it  might  buHd 
the  house,  it  could  not  have  supplied  the  ma- 
teriaL  The  will  of  the  animal  could  not  de- 
termine the  quality  of  tlie  excretion.  Add  to 
which,  that  the  shell  of  a  snail,  with  Us  pil- 
lar and  oonvolnti<m,  is  a  very  artificial  fahric; 
whilst  a  snail,  as  it  should  seem,  is  the  most 
numb  and  unprovided  of  aU  artifioenh  In  the 
midit  U  Tsriety,  th«rU«  UkmU  a 
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if  ty  whleh  would  hardly  be  escpected.  In  the  I 
■sme  fpedes  of  inafl,  the  number  of  turns  is 
vsoaDy,  if  not  alwsTB,  the  sune.  The  sealing 
vp  of  Uie  month  of  the  shell  by  the  snail,  is 
abo  weD  oakolated  for  its  warmth  and  securi- 
ty ;  but  theoente  is  not  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  shen. 

IL  Much  of  what  has  been  observed  of  snails, 
Mongs  to  tihelljUh^  and  their  sAefir,  particu. 
.  lariy  to  those  of  the  unhralve  kind ;  with  the 
addition  of  two  remarks :  one  of  which  is  up- 
on the  great  strength  and  hardness  of  most  of 
these  wells.  I  do  not  know  whether,  the 
weight  being  given,  art  can  produce  so  strong 
a  case  as  are  someof  these  shells.  Which  de- 
fensive strength  suits  wdl  with  the  life  of  an 
animal,  that  has  often  to  sustain  the  dangers 
of  a  stormy  element,  and  a  rocky  bottom,  as 
well  as  the  attadcs  of  voracious  fish.  The 
other  remarkis,  upon  the  property,  in  the  animal 
excretion,  not  only  of  congealing,  but  of  con- 
gealing, or,  as  a  Imilder  would  oJl  it,  teUmgy 
in  water,  and  into  a  cretaceous  substance,  firm 
and  hard.  This  property  is  mudi  more  extra- 
ordinary, and,  chemically  speaking,  more  spe- 
dfic,  than  that  of  hardening  in  the  air ;  which 
may  be  reckoned  a  kind  of  eniocation,  like  the 
drying  of  day  into  bricks. 

III.  In  the  6ioa/iw  order  of  shell-fish,  cockles, 
muscles,  oysters,  &c  what  contrivance  can  be 
so  simple  or  so  clear,  as  the  insertion,  at  the 
back,  of  a  tough  ten^nous  substance,  that  be- 
comes at  once  the  ligament  which  binds  the 
two  shells  together,  and  the  Mnge  upon  which 
they  cypea  and  shut  ? 

IV.  The  shell  of  a  lobster's  tail,  In  its  ar- 
ticulations  and  overlapping!,  represents  the 
jointed  part  of  a  coat  of  mail ;  or  rather,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  a  coat  of  mail  is  an 
imiution  of  a4obster*s  shell.  The  same  end 
is  to  be  answered  by  both ;  the  same  properties, 
therefore,  are  re<piired  in  both,  namely,  hard- 
ness and  flexibility,  a  covering  which  may  guard 
the  pare  without  obstructing  its  motion.  For 
this  double  purpose,  the  art  of  man,  expressly 
exercised  upon  the  subject,  has  not  been  able 
to  devise  any  thing  better  than  what  nature 
presents  to  his  observation.  Is  not  this  there- 
fore mechanism,  which  the  mechanic,  having 
a  similar  purpose  in  view,  adopu  ?  Is  the 
atructnre  of  a  coat  of  mail  to  be  referred  to  art  ? 
Is  the  same  structure  of  the  lobster,  oondn- 
cing  to  the  same  use,  to  be  referred  to  any 
thing  less  than  art? 

Some,  who  may  acknowledge  the  imitation, 
and  assent  to  the  inference  which  we  draw 
from  it,  in  the  instance  before  tts,  may  be  dis- 
posed,  possibly,  to  ask,  why  such  imitations  are 
not  more  fre<iuent  than  they  are,  if  it  be  true, 
as  we  allege,  that  the  same  principle  of  intelli- 
gence, design,  and  mechanical  contrivance, 
was  exerted  in  the  formation  of  nattiral  bo- 
dies,  as  we  employ  in  the  making  of  the  vari< 
ous  instruments  by  which  our  purp<)»efl  are 
1  ?    The  aaiwert  to  this  question  are. 


first,  that  it  seldom  happens,  that  predsely  the 
same  purpose,  and  no  other,  is  pursued  In  any 
work  which  we  compare,  of  nature  and  of  art  5 
secondly,  that  it  still  moxv  seldom  happens, 
that  we  can  imitate  nature,  if  we  would.  Our 
materials  and  our  workmanship  are  equally  de- 
ficient. Springs  and  wires,  and  coric  and  lea- 
ther, produce  a  poor  substitute  for  aifarm  or  a 
hand.  In  the  example  which  we  have  select- 
ed, I  mean  a  lobster*s  shell  compared  with  a 
coat  of  mail,  these  difficuldes  stand  less  in  the 
way,  than  in  almost  any  other  that  can  be  as- 
signed :  and  the  consequence  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  art  gladly  borrows  from  nature  her 
contrivance,  and  imitates  it  doady. 


But  to  return  to  insects.    I  think  it  is  in 
this  class  of  animals  above  all  others,  espedallv 
when  we  take  in  the  multitude  of  spedes  which 
the  microacope  discovers,  that  we  are  struck 
with  what  Oicero  has  called  *'  the  innUk^  va- 
riety  of  nature.'*  There  are  said  to  be  six  thou- 
sand  spedes  of  flies ;  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
butterflies ;  each  different  from  all  the  rest. 
(St.  Pierre.')  The  same  writer  tdls  us,from  his 
own  observation,  that  thirty-seven  spedes  of 
winged  insects,  with  distinctions  well  express- 
ed, visited  a  dngle  strawberry.plant  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks.*    Ray  observed,  within 
the  compass  of  a  mile  or  two  of  his  own  house, 
two  hundred  kinds  of  butterflies,  nocturnal 
and  diurnal.  He  likewise  asserts,  but,  I  think, 
without  any  grounds  of  exact  computation, 
that  the  number  of  spedes  of  insects,  reckoning, 
all  sorts  of  them,  may  not  be  short  of  ten  thou- 
sand.-f*    And  in  this  vast  variety  of  animal 
forms  (for  the  observation  is  not  confined  to 
insecta,  though  more  applicable  perhaps  to 
them  than  to  any  other  dass,)  we  are  some- 
times led  to  take  notice  of  the  different  me- 
thods, or  ratherof  the  studiously  diversified  me- 
thods, by  which  one  and  the  same  purpose  is  at- 
tained. In  the  article  of  breathing,for  example, 
which  was  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way  or 
other,  besides  the  ordinary  varieties  of  lungs, 
gills,  and  breathing-holes  (for  insecto  In  gene- 
ral respire,  not  bv  the  month,  but  through 
holes  in  the  sides,)  the  nvmpha  of  gnats  have 
an  apparatus  to  raise  their  badct  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  so  take  breath.    The  hydro- 
canthari  do  the  Kke  by  thrusting  their  iaiU  out 
of  the  water.!    The  maggot  of  the  eruca  labra 
has  a  long  tail,  one  part  sheathed  within  ano- 
ther (but  whidi  it  can  draw  out  at  pleasure,) 
with  a  starry  tuft  at  the  end,  by  which  /u//, 
when  expanded  upon  the  surface,  the  insect 
both  supports  itself  in  the  water,  and  draws 
in  the  air  which  is  necessary.    In  the  article 
of  natural  dothing,  we  have  the  skins  of  an  I. 
mals,  invested  with  scales,  hair,  feathers,  mn- 
eus,  froth ;  or  itadf  turned  into  a  shell  or 
crust :  in  the  no  less  necessary  article  of  of- 
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fenoe  and  defenoe,  we  liftTe  teeth,  taJons,  beaks, 
Iionu,  stings,  prickles,  with  (the  moat  singu- 
lar  expedient  for  the  same  puqxne)  the  power 
of  giving  the  dectric  shock,  and,  as  is  credibly 
lelated  of  some  animals,  of  driving  away  their 
pursuers  by  an  intolerable  foetor,  or  of  black- 
•ning  the  water  through  which  Uiey  are  pur- 
sued. The  consideration  of  these  appearances 
might  induce  us  to  believe,  that  variety  itself, 
distinct  from  every  other  reason,  was  a  motive 
in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  or  with  the  agenu 
of  his  wilL 

To  this  great  variety  in  oi^nized  life,  the 
Deity  has  given,  or  perhaps  there  arises  out  of 
it,  a  corresponding  variety  of  animal  appelUet, 
For  the  finid  cause  of  this,  we  have  not  far  to 
seek.  Did  all  animals  covet  the  same  element, 
zetreat,  or  food,  it  is  evident  how  much  fewer 
could  be  supplied  and  accommodated,  than  what 
at  present  live  conveniently  together,  and  find 
a  plentiful  subsistence.  What  one  nature  re- 
jects, another  delighu  in.  Food  which  is  nau^ 
seouB  to  one  tribe  of  animals,  becomes,  by  that 
very  property  which  makes  it  nauseous,  an 
alluring  dainty  to  another  tribeu  Carrion  is  a 
treat  to  dogs,  ravens,  vultures,  fish.  The  ex- 
halations of  corrupted  susbtanoes  attract  flies 
by  crowds.    MagiroU  revel  in  putrefiMtion. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


or   PI.AXTS. 

I  THixx  a  designed  and  studied  mechanism 
to  be,  in  general,  more  evident  in  animals  than 
in  pUmit ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
a  weaker  axgument,  where  a  stronger  is  at 
hand.  There  are,  however,  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  lie 
so  directly  in  our  way,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  pass  by  th^  without  notice. 

The  one  great  intention  of  nature  in  the 
structure  of  plants,  seezns  to  be  the  perfecting  of 
the  teed;  and,  what  is  part  of  the  same  intention, 
the  preserving  of  it  until  it  be  perfected.  This 
intention  shows  itself^  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
care  which  appears  to  be  taken,  to  protect  and 
ripen,  by  every  advantage  which  can  be  given 
to  them  of  situation  in  the  plant,  tliose  parts 
which  most  immediately  contribute  to  (nicti- 
fication,  viz.  the  anthers),  the  stamina,  and 
the  stigmata.  These  parts  are  usually  lodged 
in  the  centre,  the  recesses,  or  the  labyrinths 
of  the  flower ;  during  their  tender  and  im- 
mature state,  are  shut  up  in  the  stalk,  or  shel- 
tered in  the  bud  :  as  soon  as  they  liave  ac- 
quired firmness  of  texture  sufficient  to  bear 
exposure,  and  are  ready  to  perform  the  im- 
portant office  which  is  assignt^  to  them,  they 
are  disclosed  to  the  light  and  air,  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  stem,  or  the  expansion  of  the  pe- 
tals a  after  which,  they  have,  in  many  cases, 


by  the  very  form  of  th«  Aomet  during  iti 
blow,  the  light  and  warmth  reflected  npoa 
them  from  the  concave  side  of  the  cup.  What 
is  called  also  the  tieep  of  plants,  is  the  leaves 
or  petals  disnosing  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  shelter  the  young  stems,  buds,  or 
fruit.  They  turn  up,  or  they  fisU  down,  ac- 
cording as  this  purpose  renders  either  change 
of  position  requisite.  In  the  growth  of  oom^ 
whenever  the  plant  begins  to  shoot,  the  two 
upper  leaves  of  the  stalk  join  together,  cm- 
brace  the  ear,  and  protect  it  till  the  pulp  has 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  consistency.  In 
some  water-pUnts,  the  flowering  and  feoun- 
dation  are  carried  on  taUhin  the  stem,  which 
afterwards  opens  to  let  loose  the  Impregnated 
seed.*  The  pea  or  papilionaceous  tribe,  en- 
dose  the  parts  of  fructification  within  a  beau- 
tiful folding  of  the  internal  blossom,  soroetimss 
called,  from  its  shape,  the  boat  or  keel  f  itself 
also  protected  under  a  penthouse,  formed  by 
the  external  petals.  This  structure  is  very 
artificial ;  and,  what  adds  to  the  value  of  it, 
though  it  may  diminish  the  curiosity,  very 
genenL  It  has  also  this  farther  advantage^ 
(and  it  is  an  advantage  strictly  mecfaaaicsl,) 
that  all  the  blossoms  turn  their  bad»  to  the 
wind,  whenever  the  gale  blows  strong  enoof^ 
to  endanger  ibtr  delicate  parts  upon  which  the 
seed  depends.  I  have  observed  this  a  bundled 
times  in  a  field  of  peas  in  blossom.  It  is  an 
aptitude  which  results  from  the  figure  of  the 
flower,  and,  as  we  have  said,  is  strictly  mecha- 
nical ;  as  much  so,  as  the  turning  of  a  wea- 
ther-board or  tin  cap  upon  the  top  of  a  chim- 
ney. Of  the  popp9^  and  of  many  similar 
species  of  flowers,  the  head,  while  it  is  growing, 
hangs  down,  a  rigid  curvature  in  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  stem  giving  to  it  that  position : 
and  in  that  position  it  is  impenetrable  by  rain 
or  moistura  When  the  head  has  acquired 
its  size,  and  is  ready  to  open,  the  ^talk  erectt 
itself,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  ef 
presenting  the  flower,  and  with  the  flower, 
the  instruments  of  fhactification,  to  the  genial 
influence  of  the  snn*s  rays.  This  always  strudt 
me  as  a  curious  property ;  and  specifically,  ae 
well  as  opginally,  provided  for  in  the  eonsti- 
tution  of  the  plant :  for,  if  the  stem  be  only 
bfotby  the  w^ght  of  the  head,  how  comes  it  to 
straighten  itself  when  the  head  is  the  heaviest  ? 
These  instances  show  the  attention  of  nature 
to  this  principal  object,  the  safety  and  matu- 
ration of  the  parts  upon  which  the  seed  de- 
pends. 

In  Ireee^  especially  in  those  which  are  natives 
of  colder  climates,  this  point  is  taken  up  ear- 
h'er.  Many  of  these  trees  (obsenre  in  particu- 
Ur  the  ash  and  the  haree-^temul)  produce  the 
embryos  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  one  year, 
and  bring  them  to  perfection  the  following. 
There  is  a  winter  therefore  to  be  gotten  over. 
Now  what  we  are  to  remark  is,  how  nature 
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has  prqiared  for  the  triali  and  teveritiet  of  that 
■esAon.  These  tender  embryo«  are,  in  the  first 
place,  wrapped  up  with  a  compactness,  which 
no  art  can  imitate ;  in  which  states  thejreofii- 
pose  what  we  call  the  bod.  This  is  not  alL 
The  Vnid  itself  is  enclosed  in  scaled ;  which 
scales  are  formed  from  the  remains  of  past 
leaves,  and  the  rudiments  of  future  ones.  Net- 
ther  is  this  the  whole.  In  the  coldest  dlmates, 
a  third  preservative  is  added,  by  the  bud  bar- 
ing  a  coat  of  gum  or  resin,  which,  being  con- 
gealed, resists  the  strongest  frosts.  On  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  this  gnm  is  soften, 
ed,  and  ceases  to  be  an  hinderanoe  to  the  ex. 
pansion  of  the  leaves  and  fkywers.  All  this 
care  is  part  of  that  system  of  provisions  which 
haa  for  its  object  and  ooosnmmation,  the  pro- 
duction  and  perfecting  of  the  seeds. 

The  SEEDS  themselves  are  packed  up  in  a 
capsule,  a  vessel  composed  of  coats,  which,  com- 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  flower,  are  strong 
and  tough.  From  this  vessel  projects  a  tube, 
through  which  tube  the  farina,  or  some  sub. 
tile  focimdating  effluvium  that  issues  from  it, 
is  admitted  to  the  seed.  And  hero  also  occurs 
a  meduoiicid  variety,  accommodated  to  the 
different  drcumsUnces  under  t^ich  the  same 
purpose  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  flowen  which 
are  erect,  the  pistil  is  shorter  dian  the  stami- 
na ;  and  the  poUen,  shed  from  l^e  anthem  in- 
to the  cup  of  the  flower.  Is  caught,  in  ito  de* 
scent,  by  the  head  of  the  pistil,  called  the  stig- 
ma. But  how  is  this  mansged  when  the  flow- 
ers hang  down  (as  does  the  crown-imperial  for 
instance,)  and  in  which  position,  the  farina,  in 
its  fdl,  would  be  carried  from  the  stigma,  and 
not  towards  it?  The  rdative  length  of  the 
paru  is  now  inverted.  The  pistil  in  these 
flowers  is  usually  longer,  instead  of  shorter, 
than  the  stamina,  that  its  protruding  summit 
may  receive  the  poOen  as  it  drops  to  the  ground. 
In  some  cases  (as  in  the  niffella)  where  the 
shafts  of  the  pistils  or  stiles  are  disproportion- 
ably  long,  they  bend  down  their  eactremities 
npon  the  anthene,  that  the  necessary  approxi- 
mation may  be  effected. 

But  (to  pursue  this  great  work  in  its  pro- 
gress,) the  impregnation,  to  which  all  this  ma- 
chinery rdates,  being  completed,  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower  fade  and  drop  off,  whilst 
thepravidseed-vesg^  on  the  contrary,  proceeds 
to  increase  its  bulk,  always  to  a  great,  and  in 
some  species  (in  the  gourd,  for  example,  and 
melon,)  to  a  surprising  comparative  size ;  as- 
suming in  different  plants  an  incalculable  va- 
riety of  forms,  but  all  evidently  conducing  to 
the  security  of  the  seed.  By  virtue  of  this  pro- 
cess, so  necessary,  but  so  diversified,  we  have 
the  seed,  at  length,  in  stone-fruits  and  nuts, 
incased  in  a  strong  shell,  the  shell  itself  en- 
closed in  a  pulp  or  husk,  by  which  the  seed 
within  is,  or  hath  been,  fed  ;  or,  more  gene- 
ndly,  (as  in  grapes,  oranges,  and  the  numer- 
ous kinds  of  berries,)  plunged  overhead  in  a 
ghitinoiia  syrop,  contained  within  a  skin  or 


Uadder :  at  other  ttHMs  (as  fai  ai^lfli  and  paais) 
embedded  in  the  heart  of  a  firm  fleshy  sub- 
stance ;  or  (as  in  strawberries)  pricked  into 
the  surface  of  a  soft  pulp. 

These  and  many  more  varieties  exist  iUf 
what  we  call^rtite.*  In  pulse,  and  grain,  and. 
grasses  ;  in  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  tha 
variety  of  the  seed-vessels  is  incomputable. 
We  have  the  seeds  (as  in  the  pea  tribe)  regu- 
Urly  disposed  in  parchmentpods,  which,  though 
soft  and  membranous,  completely  exclude  the 
wet  even  in  the  heaviest  rains ;  the  pod  also, 
not  BflMam,  (as  in  the  bean,)  lined  with  a  fin^ 
down ;  at  other  timet  (as  in  the  senna)  dis- 
tended like  a  Uown  bladder :  or  we  have  the 
seed  enveloped  in  wool  (as  in  the  cotton-plant,) 
lodged  (as  in  pines)  between  the  hard  and  com- 
pact scales  of  a  cone,  or  bariicadoed  (as  in  the 
artaohoke  and  thistle)  with  spikes  and  prickles  $ 
in  mushrooms,  placed  under  a  penthouse ;  in 
fems,  within  sEts  in  the  back  part  of  the  leaf : 
or  (whidi  is  the  most  general  oi^ganxzation  of 
all)  we  find  them  covt^  by  strong,  close  tu<. 
nicies,  and  attached  to  the  stem  aoconUng  to 
an  order  appropriated  to  each  plant,  as  is  seen 
in  the  several  kinds  of  grains  and  of  grasses. 

In  which  enumeration,  what  we  have  firs^ 
to  notice  is,  unity  of  purpose  under  variety  oif 
expedients.  Nothing  «an  be  more  Mngie  than 
the  design ;  more  diversified  than  the  meanf. 
Pellicles,  sheUs,  pulps,  pods,  husks,  skin,  scales 
armed  with  thorns,  are  all  employed  in  pro- 
secuting  the  same  intention*  Secondly;  we 
may  observe,  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  pur- 
pose  is  fulfilled  within  a  just  and  Rsmled  de- 
gree. We  can  perceive,  that  if  the  seeds  of 
plants  were  more  strongly  guarded  than  they 

«  From  the  confbnnstioa  offrnKs  alone,  one  might  to 
led.  even  without  experience,  to  niffoie.  tb«t  part  of 
this  provjuoo  wat  deitined  for  the  utilities  of  animak. 
A»  limited  to  the  plant,  the  provirion  lt**-lf  feema  to  go 
beyond  its  object  The  iledi  of  an  apple,  the  pulp  of  an 
orange,  the  meat  of  a  plum,  the  fttncM  of  the  ohve. «». 
P^T  to  be  tMor»  than  sufficient  for  the  DOL-«^ihing;of  the 
aeed  or  kernel.  The  ercnt  shows,  that  thfc*  redundancy, 
if  it  be  one.  uinisten  to  the  supoort  and  gratiacation  of 
animal  natures;  and  when  we  ouervouL  proviaion  to  be 
more  than  luffldent  for  one  purpose,  yet  wanted  fbr 
another  purpose,  it  is  not  unfiiirto  oondude,  that  both 
purposes  were  contemplated  together.  It  favours  this 
view  of  the  subject  to  remark,  that  fruHs  are  not  (which 
they  might  havorbeen)  ready  altogether,  but  that  they 
ripen  lo  suocesrion  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  ; 
some  hi  summer;  some  m  autumn }  that  some  reauire 
the  slow  maturation  of  the  winter,  and  supply  the  spring ; 
also  that  Um:  coldest  firulU  grow  in  the  hottest  places.  Cu. 
cambef»,plneJ4»leB,  melons,  are  the  natural  produce  of 
warm  climates,  and  contribute  grcaUy,  by  their  coolness, 
to  the  refteihment  of  the  inhabittnth  o:  tho«c  countries. 

I  will  add  to  thifc  note  the  following  observation  cosn- 
muoicated  to  me  by  Mr.  firinklcy.  

•*  The  eaUble  part  of  the  cherry  or  w»cn  firrt  serves 
the  purposas  of  perftcthig  the  seed  or  kernel,  by  means 
of  ve»sel»paMhig  through  the  stone,  and  which  are  verr 
visible  in  a  peach-rtont  After  the  kernel  is  nerftnitPd, 
the  stone  bccomea  hard,  and  the  vesseU  cease  their  tunc- 
tions.  But  the  sobstauce  surrounding  the  btune  is  not 
then  thrown  away  as  useless,  lliat  which  waa  before 
only  an  Instrument  for  pcrftctlng  the  kernel,  now  re. 
ceives  and  letains  to  itself  the  whole  of  the  suii's  in. 
fluence,  and  thereby  becomes  a  grateful  food  to  man.  Al. 
so  what  an  evident  mark  of  design  is  the  stone  protect, 
ing  the  kernel !  TTio  Intervention  of  the  stone  ptevtmte 
the  second  use  froia  luteilcring  with  the  fiisC'*         , 
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«f«,  flieb  grasMT  Meority  wonM  Intorfera  witb 
other  utet.  Many  ipedM  of  animftli  woold 
tdfer,  and  msDT  penah,  if  they  ocmld  not  ob- 
tain aooen  to  them*  The  pkmt  would  over- 
ran the  soil :  or  the  leed  be  waited  for  want 
of  room  tosow  itaelf.  It  is,  sometimes,  as  ne- 
Oessary  to  destroy  particolar  spedes  of  plants, 
as  it  is,  at  other  times,  to  enoourage  their 
growth.  Here,  as  in  many  cases,  a  bdanoe  is 
to  be  maintained  between  opposite  uses.  The 
provisions  for  the  preservation  of  seeds  appear 
to  be  directed,  chiefly  against  the  inconstancy 
of  the  elements,  or  the  sweeping  destraction 
of  inclement  seasons.  The  depredation  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  injuries  of  accidental  violence, 
are  allowed  for  in  the  abundance  of  the  in. 
crease.  The  result  is,  that  out  of  the  apany 
thousand  different  pJantowhich  cover  theearth, 
not  a  single  species,  pethaps,  has  been  lost  siiice 
the  creation.  \ 

When  nature  has  perfected  her  seeds,  h^ 
next  care  is  to  disperse  them.  The  seed  can\ 
not  answer  its  purpose,  while  it  remains  oon4 
fined  in  the  capsule.  After  the  seeds  there- 
fore are  ripened,  the  pericarpium  opens  to  let 
them  out ;  and  the  opening  is  not  like  an  ac- 
cidental bursting,  but,  for  the  most  part,  is  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rule  in  each  plant.  What 
I  have  always  thought  very  extraordinary ; 
nuts  and  shells,  which  we  can  hardly  crack  with 
our  teeth,  divide  and  make  way  for  the  little 
tender  sprout  which  proceeds  from  the  kernel 
Handling  the  nut,  I  could  hardly  conceive  how 
the  plantule  was  ever  to  get  out  of  it.  There 
are  cases,  it  is  said,  in  which  the  seed-vessel, 
By  an  elastic  jerk,  at  the  moment  of  its  ezplo- 
aion,  casts  the  seeds  to  a  distance.  We  all 
however  know,  that  many  seeds  (those  of  most 
composite  flowen,  as  of  the  thisUe,  dandelion, 
&C.)  are  endowed  with  what  are  not  improper- 
ly (»lled  trinffi ;  that  is,  downy  appendages, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  float  in  the  air, 
and  are  carried  oftentimes  by  the  wind  to  great 
distances  from  the  plant  wMch  produces  them. 
It  is  the  swelling  also  of  this  downy  tuft  with- 
in the  seed-vessel,  that  seems  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  its  coata,  and  to  open  a  passage 
for  the  seed  to  escape. 

But  the  ooruHhUwn  of  seeds  is  still  more  ad- 
miraUe  than  either  their  preservation  or  their 
dispersion.  In  the  body  of  the  seed  of  every 
species  of  plant,  or  nearly  of  every  one,  pro> 
vision  is  made  for  two  grand  purposes :  first, 
for  the  safety  of  the  perm ;  secondly,  for  the 
temporary  support  of  the  future  plant.  The 
aprout,^as  folded  up  in  the  seed,  is  delicate  and 
brittle  beyond  any  other  substance.  It  can. 
not  be  touched  without  being  broken.  Vet, 
in  beans,  peas,  grass-seeds,  grain,  fruits,  it  is 
so  fenced  on  all  sides,  so  shut  up  and  protect- 
ed, that,  whilst  the  seed  itself  is  rudely  hand- 
led,  tossed  into  sacks,  shovelled  into  hi»ips,  the 
•acred  particle,  the  miniature  pbnt,  remains 
unhurt.  It  is  wonderful  also,  how  long  many 
kinds  of  seeds,  by  the  help  of  their  integuments, 


and  peihaps  ol  theitelli.  «t«iid  oat  asaliiat  do. 
cay.  A  grain  of  mustard-eeedhaa  been  known 
to  lie  in  the  earth  for  a  hundred  years  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  had  aoquired  a  fisvouraUe  situa- 
tion, to  shoot  as  vigorously  as  if  just  gathered 
fjrom  the  plant.  Then,  as  to  the  seoond  point, 
the  temporary  mpport  of  the  future  pbnt,  the 
matter  stands  thus.  In  grain,  and  pulse,  and 
kernels,  and  pippint,  the  germ  composes  a  very 
small  part  of  the  aeed<  The  rest  consists  of  a 
nutritious  substance,- from  which  theaprout 
draws  its  aUment  for  some  oonaiderable  time 
after  it  is  put  forth  i  via.  until  the  fibraa,  shot 
out  lixMn  the  other  end  of  the  seed,  areaUe  to 
imbibe  Juices  from  the  earth,  in  a  suflkient 
^piantity  for  its  demand.  It  is  owing  to  this 
oonstitatiooi  that  we  see  seeds  qnont,  and  the 
sprouts  make  a  considerable  progness,  without 
any  earth  at  alL  It  is  an  economy  also,  in 
which  we  remaris  a  doae  analogy  between  the 
seeds  of  plants  and  the  eggs  of  animals.  The 
same  point  is  provided  for,  in  the  same  aoan- 
ner,  in  both.  In  the  egg,  the  residence  of  the 
living  principle,  the  doatrix,  forms  a  very  mi- 
nute part  of  the  contents.  The  white,  and 
the  white  only,  is  expended  in  the  fbrmadun 
of  the  chicken.  The  yolk,  very  little  altersd 
or  diminished,  is  wra|^ed  up  in  the  abdomen 
of  the  young  bird,  wh^  it  quits  the  sheU ;  and 
serves  for  iu  nourishment,  till  it  have  learnt 
to  pidc  iu  own  food.  This  perfectly  resembles 
the  first  nutrition  of  a  plant.  In  the  plant, 
as  well  as  in  the  animal,  the  stmcture  has 
every  character  of  contrivance  belonging  to  it  s 
in  both  it  breaks  the  tnnsition  from  prepared 
to  unprepared  aliment ;  in  both,  it  is  prospec- 
tive and  compensatory.  In  animals  which 
suck,  this  intermediate  nourishment  is  enpplied 
by  a  diffeaeat  soorcer 

In  all  subjects,  the  most  common  dbeerv». 
tions  are  the  best*  when  it  is  their  truth  and 
strength  which  have  made  them  coeunoB. 
There  are,  of  this  sort,  tuto  concerning  plants, 
which  it  falls  within  our  plan  to  notioeu  Tius 
Jir$i  relates  to,  what  has  already  been  touched 
upon,  their  germinatioa.  When  a  grain  of 
com  is  cast  into  the  ground,  this  is  the  change 
which  takes  place.  From  one  end  of  the  grain 
issues  a  green  sprout ;  from  the  other,  a  num- 
ber of  white  fibrous  threads.  How  can  this 
be  explained  ?  Why  not  sprouts  from  both 
ends?  why  not  fibrous  threads  from  both,  ends? 
To  what  is  the  difference  to  be  refisnred,  but 
to  design;  to  the  different  uses  which  the 
parts  are  thereafter  to  serve  ^  uses  which  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  sequel  of  the  process  ? 
The  sprout,  or  pKnnule,  struggles  into  ilie 
air ;  and  becomes  the  plant,  uf  which,  frum 
the  first,  it  contained  the  rudiments :  the  fibres 
shoot  into  the  earth ;  and,  Uteroby,  both  fix 
the  plant  to  the  ground,  and  collect  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  for  its  support.  Now,  what 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  tlie  parts  issuiog 
from  the  seed  take  their  respective  directions, 
into  whatever  positiun  tl)ie  seed  itself  happens 
Digitized  by ' 
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to  Be  cast.  If  the  weed  be  thrown  into  tiie 
^frongest  poraible  position  ;  that  is,  if  the  ends 
point  in  the  ground  the  reverse  of  what  they 
cMight  to  do,  every  thing,  nevertheless,  goes  on 
ri^t.  The  sprout,  aner  being  pushed  down 
a  Bttle  way,  makes  a  hend,  and  turns  up- 
wards  t  the  fibres,  on  the  contrary,  after  shoot- 
ing at  fii^t  upwards,  turn  down.  Of  this  ez- 
traordinary  'Vegetable  fact,  an  account  has 
lately  been  flfttempted  to  be  given.  '^  The 
pluimde  (it  is  said)  is  stimulated  by  the  olr 
into  action,  and  elongates  itself  when  it  is  thus 
most  excited  ;  the  radicle  is  stinmlated  by-  motf- 
ittte],  and  elongates  itself  when  U  is  thus  most 
excited.  Whence  one  of  these  grows  upward 
in  quest  of  its  adapted  object,  and  the  other 
dm^ward.*'*  Were  this  account  better  ve- 
rified by  etperiment  than  it  is,  it  only  shifts 
t|ie  contrivance.  It  does  not  disprove  the 
contrivance ;  it  only  removes  it  a  little  further 
bftck.  Who,  to  use  our  author's  own  Ian- 
gtaage,  **  atU^pied^*  the  objects?  Who  gave  such 
a  quality  to  these  connate  parts,  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  tUffereni  ^*  stimulation  ;**  as  to  be 
**  exated**  each  only  by  its  own  element,  and 
pttecisely  by  that  wUch  the  success  of  the  ye-* 
getation  requires  ?  I  say,  **  which  the  sue 
cess  of  the  vegetation  reqmres  r**  for  the  toil 
of  the  husbandman  would  have  been  in  vain  ; 
Ins  laborious  and  expensive  preparation  of  the 
ground  in  vain ;  if  the  event  must,  after  all, 
depend  upon  the  position  in  which  the  scat- 
tered seed  was  sown.  Not  one  seed  out  of  a 
faondred  would  fall  in  a  right  direction. 

Oar  Mooni/ observation  is  upon  a  general 
fTCfperty  of  climbing  plants,  which  is  strictly 
mechanicai  In  these  planti,  from  each  knot 
or  joint,  or,  as  botanists  call  it,  axilla^  of  the 
I^ant,  issue,  dose  to  each  other,  two  shoots ; 
one  bearing  the  flower  and  fruit  t  the  other, 
drawn  out  into  a  wire,  a  long,  tapering,  spi- 
ral  tendril,  that  twists  itself  round  anything 
whidi  Ues  within  its  reach.  Considering,  that 
in  this  class  two  purposes  are  to  be  provided 
fbr  (and  together,)  fructification  and  support, 
the  fruitage  of  the  plant,  and  the  sustentation 
of  the  stadk,  what  means  could  be  used  more 
effectual,  or,  as  I  have  said,  more  mechanical, 
than  what  this  structure  presents  to  our  eyes? 
Why,  or  how,  without  a  view  to  this  double 
|Nirpose,  de  two  shoots,  of  such  different  and 
appropriate  forms,  spring  from  the  same  joint, 
ftim  contiguous  points  of  the  same  stalk  ?  It 
never  happens  thus  in  robust  plants,  or  in 
trees.  ^'  We  see  not  (says  Ray)  so  much  as 
one  tree,  or  shrub,  or  herb,  that  hath  a  firm 
and  strong  stem,  and  that  is  able  to  mount  up 
and  stand  alone  without  assistance,  fumisked 
wUh  Ihete  tendrils"  Make  only  so  simple  a 
oomparison  as  that  between  a  pea  and  a  bean. 
Why  does  the  pea  put  forth  tendrils,  the  bean 
not ;  but  because  the  stalk  of  the  pea  cannot 
tupport  itself,  the  stalk  of  the  bean  can  ?  We 

•  D>rwbi*8  Fbytologfa,  p.  144. 


may  add  also,  as  «  ebCiAiiitaaee  not  to  be  over, 
looked,  that  in  the  pea  tribe,  these  clasps  do 
not  make  their  appterance  till  they  ave  want* 
ed  I  till  the  ]dant  has  grown  to  a  height  to 
stand  in  need  of  support. 

Thltg  word  ^  support"  suggests  to  us  a  re- 
flection  upon  a  property  of  grasses,  of  corn, 
and  dmes.  The  hollow  stems  of  these  dassee 
of  plants  are  set,  at  certain  intervals,  with 
joints.  These  joints  are  not  found  in  the 
trunks  of  trees,  or  in  the  solid  stdks  of  plants^ 
There  may  be  other  uses  of  these  joints ;  but 
the  fact  is,  and  it  appears  to  be,  at  least,  one 
purpose  designed  by  them,  that  they  corrobo^ 
rate  the  stem ;  which  by  its  length  and  hd.* 
lowness,  would  otherwise  be  too  Uable  to  break 
or  bend.. 

Grasses  ^are  Nature's  oam.  With  these  she 
dothes  the  ebrth ;  with  these  she  sustains  its 
inhabitants.  Cattle  feed  upon  their  leaves  $ 
birds  upon  their  smaller  seeds ;  men  upon  the 
larger :  for,  few  rtedenr  need  be  told  that  the 
plants,  which  produce  our  bresd-com,  bebng 
to  this  dass.  fa  those  tribes  which  are  more 
generally  considered  as  grasses,  their  extraoT' 
dlnary  means  and  powers  of  preservation  and 
increase,  their  hardiness,  their  almost  unoon^ 
querable  disposition  to  spread,  their  faeuitiee 
of  revivisoenoe,  coindde  with  the  intention  of 
nature  concerning  them.  They  thrive  under 
a  treatment  by  whidi  other  planu  are  destroy- 
ed. The  more  their  leaves  are  consumed,  the 
more  their  roou  increase.  The  more  they  are 
trampled  upon,  the  thicker  they  grow.  Many 
of  the  seemingly  dry  and  dead  leaves  of  grass- 
es revive,  and  renew  their  verdure  in  the 
spring.  In  lofty  mountains,  where  the  sum- 
mer heate  are  not  sufficient  to  ripen  tiie  seeds, 
grasses  abound  which  are  viviparous,  and  con- 
sequendy  able  to  propagate  thonselves  without 
seed.  It  is  an  observation,  likewise,  which  has 
often-  been  made,  that  herbivorous  aninuds  au 
tach  themsdves  to  the  leaves  of  grasses ;  and, 
if  at  liberty  in  their  pastures  to  range  and 
choose,  leave  untouched  the  strawe  whtek  sup- 
port the  flowers.* 

The  &ENEBAL  properties  of  vegetable  na- 
ture, or  properties  common  to  large  portions 
of  that  kingdom,  are  almost  all  which  the  com- 
pass of  our  argument  allows  to  bring  forward. 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  plants  into  their  se- 
veral spedes.  We  may  be  allowed,  however, . 
to  single  out  three  or  four  of  these  species  as 
worthy  of  a  particular  notice,  dther  by  some 
singukr  mechanism,  or  by  some  peculiar  pro- 
vision, or  by  both. 

I.  In  Dr.  Darwin*s  Botanic  Garden  (1. 385, 
note,)  is  the  following  account  of  the  vaUts^ 
neria^  as  it  has  been  observed  in  the  river 
Rhone. — ^'  They  have  roots  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Rhone.  The  flowers  of  the  female  pkaU 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  an  ekmHoy  spM  eUUk^  which  ex*- 

•  Wlthfring,  BoC.  Arr.  roi.  L  p.  88,  «d  ML  Z 
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tendi  or  txmtncti  m  the  ««(er  nam  or  faHs  ; 
this  riia  or  £hJ1,  from  tho  tOBrento  wiiich  flaw 
into  tlie  rivar,  often  amounting  to  many  feat 
in  a  few  hour**  The  flowers  <j  the  male  platU 
are  produced  under  water;  aad,  aa  soon  a« 
the  fecundating  farina  is  matura,  they  separ- 
ate  themselves  from  the  plant ;  zise  to  the  sur- 
face ;  and  are  wafted  by  the  air,  or  borne  by 
the  onrrents^  to  the  female  flowers."  Our  at- 
tention in  this  narrative  will  be  directed  to  two 
particulars :  first,  to  the  mechanism,  the  ^^  cl- 
astic, spiral  stalk,,**  which  lengthens  or  oon- 
tnicte  itself  according  as  the  water  rises  or  falls; 
secondly,  to  the  provision  which  is  made  for 
bringing  the  mal^  flower,  whieh  is  produced 
under  water,  to  the  female  flower  which  floats 
upon  the  surface. 

£1.  My  seoond  exampiv  I  take-fvom  Wither- 
ing's  Arrangement,  voL  ii.  p.  209.  ed.  3. 
*'  The  mucuta  eumpaa  is  a  parasitical  jdant. 
The  seed  opens,  and  puts  forth  a  Utile  epiral 
hody^  which  does  VOT  seek  the  earth,  to  take 
root ;  but  dmbe  in  a  spiral  direction,  from 
right  to  left,  up  other  planta,  from  which,  by 
means  of  vessels,  it  draws  its  nourishment.*' 
The  '^  little  spiral  body"  prooeeding  from  the 
seed,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  fibres  which 
seeds  send  oat  in  ordinary  cases:  and  the 
comparison  ought  to  regard  both  the  form  of 
the  threads  imd  the  direction.  They  are 
straight ;  this  is  wgiseL  They  shoot  down- 
wards; this  points  upwards.  In  the  rule,  and 
in  the  exception,  we  equally  perceive  design. 

III.'  A  better  known  parisitical  pUmt  is  the 
ever-green  shruby  called  the  m«f <20to0.  What 
we  have  to  remark  In  it,  is  a  singular  instance 
of  eompenaailMin,  No  art  hath  yet  made  these 
plants  take  root  in  the«arth. .  Here  therefore 
might  seem  to  be  a  mortal  defect  in  their  con- 
stitution. Let  us  examine  how  this  defsct  is 
made  up  to  them* — The  seeds  are  endued  with 
an  adhesive  quality  so  tenadoua*  that,  if  they 
be  rubbed  upon  the  smooth  bark  of  almost  any 
tree,  they  will  stick  to  iu  And  then  what 
follows  ?  Roots  springing  from  these  seeds  in- 
sinuate their  fibres  into  the  woody  substance 
of  the  tne ;  and  the  event  is,  that  a  mistletoe 
plant  is  pi»duoed  next  winter.*  Of  no  odier 
plant  do  the  roots  refuse  to  shoot  in  the 
ground ;  of  no  other  plant  do  the  seeda  possess 
thia  adhesive,  generative  quality,  when  applied 
to  the  bark  of  trees. 

IV.  Another  instanoe  of  the  eempeneaiorff 
system  is  in  the  autumnal  crooaa,  or  meadow 
nSron(aokihiUmmmaumnale>)  I  have  pitied 
this  poor  plant  a  thousand  time&  Its  blossom 
rises  Out  of  the  ground  in  the  *mostforlorn  con- 
dition possible ;  without  a  Eiieath,  a  fence,  a  ca- 
lyx, or  even  a  leaf  to  pootect  it :  and  that,  not 
in  the  spring-,  not  to  be  visited  by  summer 
sung,  but  under  all  the  disAdvaatages  of  'the 
^g"l*ning  year.  When  we  come,  however, 
to  look  more  doady  into  the  stmeture  of  this 

•  Withering,  Bot  Arc  voi  L  p,  2«l»  ed.  8d. 


plant,  we  find  that  instead  of  its  being  neglest- 
ed.  Nature  has  gone  out  of  her  course  to  pro- 
vide for  its  security,  and  to  make  up  to  it  for 
an  its  defects.  The  seed-vessel,  which  in  other 
plants  is  situated  within  the  cup  of  theflower^ 
or  just  beneath  it,  in  this  plant  Ues  buried  ten. 
or  twelve  inches  under  ground  within  the  bul- 
bous root.  The  tube  of  the  flower,  which  is 
seldom  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
io  tins  plant  extends  down  to  the  root.  The 
stiles  in  all  cases  reach  the  seed-vessel ;  butit 
is  in  this,  by  axi  elongation  unknown  to  any 
other  plant.  AjU  these  singularities  contribute 
to  one  end.  ^^  As  this  plant  blossonu  late  in 
the  year,  and,  probably,  would  not  have  time 
to  ripen  its  seeids  before  the  access  of  winter, 
which  would  destroy  them ;  Providence  has 
contrived  its  structure  such,  that  this  impor- 
tant office  may  be  performed  at  a  depth  in  the 
eartk  out  of  reach  of  the  usual  effects  of 
frosts***  That  is  to  say,  in  the  autuatm  no- 
thing  is  done  above  ground  but  the  business 
of  impregnation  ;  which  is  an  afEair  between 
the  anthens  and  the  stigmata,  and  is  probsbly 
soon  over.  The  maturanon  of  the  impregna- 
ted seed,  which  in  other  plants  proceeds  with- 
in a  capsule,  e^osed  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  flower  to  the  open  air,  is  here  carried 
on,  and  during  the  whole  winter,  within  the 
heart,  as  we  may  sav,  of  the  earth,  that  is, 
*"*•  out  of  the  reach  of  the  usual  effects  of  frosu** 
But  then  a  new  difficulty  presents  itaelC 
Seeds,  though  perfected,  are  known  not  to  ve- 
getate at  this  depth  in  the-  earth.  Our  seedsi 
therefore,  though  so  safely  lodged,  would,  af- 
ter all,  be  Lost  to  the  purpose  for 'which  all 
seeds  are  intended.  Lest  this  should  be  the 
case,  ''  a  second  admirable  provision  is  made 
to  raise  them  above  the  surface  when  they  are 
perfected,  and  to  sow  them  at  a  proper  di»- 
tance  :'*  viz.  the  germ  grows  up  in  ihespnm§^ 
upon  a  fruit  staUc,  aooompanied  with  leaves. 
The  seeds  now,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
plants,  have  the  benefit  of  the  summer,  and 
are  sown  upon  the  surfaoe.  The  order  of  ve- 
getation externally  is  this  4-*the  plant  pvoda- 
oes  its  flowers  in  September ;  its  leaves  and 
fruits  in  the  spring  following. 

V.  I  give  the  account  of  the  dionen  flmse^ 
puIa^Bsy  extraordinary  American  plant,as  sobs* 
late  authors  have  related  it :  but  whether  we. 
be  yet  enough  acgiiainted  with  the  plenty  to 
bring  every  part  of  this  account  to  the  test  of 
repoftted  and  familiar  obeervation,  I  am  usa- 
ble to  say.  *'  Its  leaves  are  jointed,  and  fnr- 
nished  with  two  rows  of  strong  pricklei  ^  their 
surfaces  covered  with  a  number  of  mipB»» 
glands,  which  secrete  a  sweet  liquor  that  al» 
lures  the  approach  of  flies.  AVhen  these  narta 
are  touched  by  the  legs  of  flies,  the  two  loliaa 
of  the  leaf  instantly  spring  up,  the  reiwa  of 
prickles  lock  themoelvea  fast  togetho^  waA 
squeeie  the  unwary  animal  to  death."^  Bar* 

•  Withering,  ubi  supra,  p  9fi0. 
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w0d9T  ft  nev  fnode]^  v^  ntbgidMB  the  andeitf 
plaa  of  nature,  via.  tiieniation  of  parts  and 
proviaomi  to  one  another,  to  a  oommoa  offioo, 
mad  to  tha  mility  of  tho  organized  body  td 
i^icfa  thOf  helOBf^,  The  attracting  eynip,  the 
rows  of  strong  pnckles,  their  position  so  as  to 
interleek  the  joints  of  the  leaves ;  and,  what 
ia  more  fSian  the  reMs  that^ingukr  irritabili. 
tf  of  their  sivCsoea^  hy  which  they  dose  at  a 
touch ;  all  besr  a  ooiitributery  part  in  pfddn* 
wiag  aH'  effect;  oohnected  either  with  the  de- 
fenfie'or  wHh  tiie  nntrition  of  the  jdaat* 
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CHAPTER  XXH 

THE  tUKHEVlfn. 

Wvttw  we  come  ta  theefeziieiits,  we  take 
leaive  of  our  mechanics;  beoauiie  we  oomtf  to 
akmm  things,  of  itbe  organisation  of  which,  if 
Act  beoigBaiiaedj  we  f^^e  confessedly  igaoranti 
This  ignoranosisiinplied  by  their  name.  To 
avy  tiie'tnith,.oor  investigations  are  stopped 
long  before  we  arrive  at  this  point.  But  then 
it  is  for  onr'oomfert  to  find,  that  a  knowhuage 
of  the  oenstittttidn  of  the  dements  is  not  ne^ 
CBseaiy  far  us.  For  tnstaneei  a*  Addison  has 
wlall' observed,  **  we  know  wa<9r  suiBciently, 
«4ben  we  know  how  to  bail,how  to  freeae,  how 
to  evaporate,  how  to  make  it  fresh,  how  to 
Bidieit'ran  or  spout  out,  in  i^hat  quantity 
aood  dbectioo  we  please^  widiout  knowing  whlit 
watnris."  The  oheerratitei  of  thia  exoeUent 
writer  haa  auire  prtypriety  in  k  now,  than  it 
had  at  the  time  it  was  aaada :  for  tlM  oonsti. 
tutionv  and  the  eonstitaent  parts,  of  water, 
appear  in  some  measure  to  have  been  lately 
dSaoovered  ;  yetifefhihi  net^  I  think,  apf>ttur, 
tfttt  we  can  make  any  better  or  greater  uaoof 
w«ter  sinee  the  dieoorery,  tiban  we  did  before 
k. 

We  call  never  ti&ik  of  die  dements,  wiUs 
out  refleeting  apon  the  number  of  distinct  uses 
wlneh  are  mnmiUkilmf  hi^tho  same  substane& 
l%e  4dr  siippfiee  the  hing»,  supports  fire,  con- 
veys sound,  reflects  Hght,  diffuses  smeHs,  gives 
x«iD,  wnfks  ships,  bearku^bisdsr  '£|^)«r«f 
mr  mmrrmi  wnlsr,.  b^des  maintaining  its 
own  itthabicants,  is  the  universal  neurisher  of 
planta,  and:  through  them  of  terrestrial  alii. 
nals  t  is  the  basis  of  their  juices  and  ^ids ; 
dflntes their  food ;  quendies  thdr  thirst;  floats 
ihdr  burdens.  Fire  wanns,  dissdves,  en^ 
iightenat  ia  the  great  promoter  of  vegetation 
jmd  Ufo,  if  not  neoeSHuy  to  the  support  of  both. 
W%  might  enlaige,  to  almost  any  length  we 
pfoasa,  upon  eadi  of  these  uses  e  butlt  appears 
to  me  ahnoBl  suflMaent  to  aCate  them.  The 
fo«r  reraaika,  whidi  I  judge  it  neoeesary  toadd, 
ase  aa  foHow  i 

•    I.  Air  la  otoentially  different  from  earth,  caverea    i 
Then  appean  to  be  M neOBHiijr foraa  atiBO-jpeiteiiBt. 


•phere's  ittvcetihg.  our  globe  ^  ye0  if  does  hn. 
vestiti  and  we  ie#  ho#  nnwy,  hew  vwioosi 
and  he#  impoiteikt  are  thd  purposes  whidi  it 
answers  to' every  order  of  animated,  noto  to  say 
of  ofganized,  bdhgs,  which  are  phwed  upon 
thetenfestridaurfaoe.  Itfainktiiateve^one 
of  these  uses  wili  bounderstoo«^n|)On  thafint 
mention  of  fiiem,  eaeeptit  be  thatof  t^tefaM 
hght,  which  may  be  ezplaihed  thvn  n^If  I  had 
the  power  of  sedng  only  by  means  of  raya 
coining  directly  from'tiM  sun,  whenever  I  tum« 
ed  my  beck  upon  the  hnainary,  1  shotald  find 
myself  iu  daiicness.  If  I  had  the  poster  of 
jedng  by  reflected  light,  yet  by  aadans  drfy  of 
Hght  vefieoted  from  sofid  maties,  diese  nasaea 
would  diine  indeed,  and  glnten^  bnt  it  wouMI 
bd  ih  thedarifi.  TheheBtisphens,the«k9^the 
world,  could  only  be  mmnitiaiai,  as  it  ieilhi« 
minated,  by  the  li^t  of  &e  tun  benig  frumtdl 
sides,  and  in  every  dhrei&ion;  reflected  to  tim 
eye,  by  partides,  as  numerous;  asthiddyseati 
tered^  and  as  widely  difinsed,  ae  aia  tfaeea'of 
the  dr. 

Another  genced  quality  of  the  atmospheva 
IS  the  power  of  evaporating  fluids^  The  ad« 
justment  of  this  quality  to  our  use  is  seeii  in 
its  action  upon  the  sea;  In  thesea,  water  and 
sdt  are  mixed  together  nbst  intimately  ;  yet 
the  atmospbsm  raises  the  water,  andlehvcs  tha 
sdt.  Pure  and  fresh  as  drops  of  rain  deseend^ 
the^  are  odkcted  from  brina  If  eraponu 
tion  be  solution  (which  seema  to  be  porobftk 
ble)  then  the  dr  dissolves  tiie  water,  and  lioi 
the  sdt.  Upon  whatever  it  be  fdtanded,  tfaa 
dntinetion  is  criticd ;  so  mndi  so,  that  wheta 
we  attempt  to  imitate  the  process  by  sort,  w« 
most  regulate  our  distOfaition  with  great  eai* 
and  nicety,  or,  together  with  the  water,  wa 
get  the  bitterness,  or,  at  least,  the  diataste» 
fulness,  of  itie  marine  substance :  afad,  after 
^  it  is  owing  to  this  origiod  dective  power 
in  the  air,  that  we  can  efieet  the  separation 
which  we  wish,  by  any  art  or  means  wliatft 
eier. 

By  evaporation,  water  is  carried  up  mta 
die  dr ;  by  the  converse  of  evaporation,  it 
falls  down  uponthe  emth.  And  how  does  it 
foU  ?  Not  by^  the  doods  bdng  all  at  once  rsk 
converted  into  water,  and  descending  hka  a 
sheet ;  not  in  mshing  down  in  cohunns  from 
a  spout ;  bnt  in  moderate  dropsy  as  from  a 
colander.  Our  watermg.pots  are  made  to 
imitate  diowers  of  rdn.  Yet,  d  jonsri,  I 
should  have  thought  either  of  the  tw%>  fcnaet 
methods  more  likdy  to  hare  taken  place  thi^ 
thelsst. 

By  respiration^  flame,  putrefaction,  air  is 
rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  aninid  lifei 
By  the  constant  operation  of  these  eorropdn|f 
prindples,  the  whde  atmosphere,  if  there  were 
no  restoring  causes,  would  oome'at  leogdi  t& 
bo  deprived  of  itt  necessary  degree  of  pnrHy. 
Some  of  these  causes  seem  to  have  been  dfisL 
covered,  and  their  efflcaey  ascertained  by  ex. 
And  so  for  ae  the  diaoeifeiv  has 
2L3 
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prooeecEedv  ifc  optni  to  us  a  beaatifiil  aiid  -a 
nrondarful eoonony.  Vegeiaiion'^nrrmtobeoniB 
of  them.  A  iprigof  imnt,oorkcd  np  witfaa  tmall 
portion  of  foul  air,placed  in  the  ]i^t,renden  it 
i^iain  capable  of  supporting  life  or  flame.  Here, 
therefore,  it  a  constant  drailation  of  benefits 
maintahied  between  the  two  great  provinces  of 
QiganiaBed  nature.  The  plant  porifies  what  the 
hn&nal  has  poisoned ;  in  return,  the  contami- 
aafcd  air  is  more  than  ordinarily  nutritious  to 
the  plant.  AgUaUon  wkh  totUer  turns  out  to 
be  another  of  tliese  restantives.  The  foulest 
'air,  shaken  in  a  bottle  with  water  for  a  suiE. 
dent  length  of  time,  recovers  a  great  degree 
of  its  purity.  Here  then  again,  allowing  for 
the  scale  upon  which  nature  works,  we  see  the 
aahitary  effects  of  stomu  and  tempesit*  The 
yesty  waves  which  oonfoimd  the  heaven  and 
die  sea,  are  doing  the  very  thing  which  was 
done  in  the  bottle.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater 
importance  to  the  living  creation,  than  the  sa« 
lufaoeity  of  their  atmosi^ere.  It  ought  to  re- 
concile us  therefore  to  these  agitations  of  the 
ehments,  of  which  w«  sometimes  deplore  the 
consequences,  to  know,  that  they  tend  power* 
fuUy  to  restore  to  the  air  that  purity,  which 
so  many  causes  are  constantly  impairing. 
:  IL  In  Water,  what  ought  not  a  little  to  be 
admired,  are  those  negative  qualities  which 
(Donstttttte  its  purUy.  Had  it  been  vinous,  or 
oleaginous,  or  add ;  had  the  sea  been  filled,  or 
the  rivers  flowed,  with  wine  or  milk ;  fish,  eon* 
atituted  as  they  are,  must  have  died  t  plants, 
oonslStoted  as  they  are,  would  have  withered  t 
the  lives  of  animab  which  feed  upon  phmts, 
auist  hare  perished  Its  very  inrifidUyy  whidi 
iaone  of  those  negative  qualities,  renders  it 
the  best  of  all  menstrua.  Having,  no  taste  of 
its  own,  it  becomes  the  sincere  vehicle  of  every 
other.  Had  there  been  a  taste  in'  water,  be 
it  what  it  might,  it  would  liave  inlected  every 
thing  we  ate  or  drank,  with  an  importunate 
npetitioD  of  the  same  flavouiv 

Another  thing  in  tkis  element,  not  less  to  be 
sdmired,  is  the  constant  iummfwhich  it  travels; 
and  by  which,  without  suffering  eitlier  adulte- 
lation  or  waste,  it  is  continually  offering  its^ 
to  the  wanU  of  the  habitabfe  ^afae^  From 
the  sea  are  exhaled  those  vapours  vhieh  form 
the  clouds  :  these  doods  descend  in  showers, 
vhich,  penotiating  into  the  irevices  of  the 
hillsysapply  springs;  T^ch  sprmgs  flow  in  little 
streams  into  the  valleys ;  aiid  ther^  uniting, 
lieoome  rivers ;  which  .rivers,  in  return,  ited. 
ahe  ocean.  So  there  is  an  incessant  circulation 
of  the  same  fluid :  and  not  one  drop  probably 
shorn  or  less  now  than  there  was  dt  the  crea. 
Jion.  A- particle  of  water  takes  its  departure 
ixom  the  sur£sce  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  fulfil 
certain  important  offices  to  t)ie  earth,  and 
teving  executed)  thovservice  which  was  as- 
signed to  St,,  returns  to  the  bosom,  which  it 

.  ^  itome  have  thonght,  that  we  have  too  much 
Mflter  iqpott  the.globe,  theaeaoeeupyiiw  above 


three-quarters  of  its  whoW  snrlkofe.  Bnt'Uift 
expanse  of  ocean,  immense  as  it  is,  maybe  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  fertilise  the  earth.  Or« 
independently  of  this  reason,  I  know  not  why 
the  sea  may  not  have  as  good  a  right  to  its 
place  as  the  hnd.  It  may  proportioaably 
support  as  many  inhabitants ;  minister  to  as 
la^  an  aggregate  of  enjoyment.  The  land 
only  affords  a  habitable  suxftoe;  the  sea  is 
habiOsble  to  a  greet  depth. 

III.  Of  Fire,  we  have  said  thatit<ficnlBau 
The  only  i<lea  probably  which  this  term  raised 
in  the  reader's  mind,  was  that  of  fire  melting 
metals,  resins,  and  some  other  sahatanoes, 
fluxing  ores,  running  glass,  and  assisting  us 
in  many  of  our  operations,  chymical  or  culi- 
nary. Now  •diese  are  only  uses  of  an  occa- 
sional kind,  and  give  us  a  very  imperfect  no- 
tion  of  what .  fire  does  for  vs.  The  grand 
importance  of  this  dissolving  power,  the  great 
odSoe  indeed  of  fin  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
is  keeping  things  in  a  state  of  sohition,  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  state  of  fluidity;  Were  it  net 
for  the  presence  of  heat,  or  of  aoertain  degres 
of  it,  all  fluids  would  be  froaen.  Tba  ooesn 
itself  would  be  a  quarry  of  ice;  tmltaaal  na* 
tore  stiff  and  dead. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  dements  bear 
not  only  a  strict  relation  to  theooostitationof 
organised  bodies,  but  a  relation. to eeoh  other. 
Water  oonld  not  perform  Its  office  to  the 
earth  without  air;  nor  exist,  aa  water,  wi^ 
out  firs. 

IV.  Of  Light  (adiether  we  regard  it  as  sf 
the  same  substance  with  fire,  or  as  a  diflbreot 
Bubstanoe)  it  is  altogether  superfluous  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  use.  No  man  disputes  it; 
The  diservations,  therefore,  wfaidi  I  shall  of- 
fer,  respect  that  little  whidi  we  seem  to  know 
of  its  oonstitution. 

Light  travds  fjram  the  son  at  the  rate  of 
twdve  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute.  Urged 
by  such  a  vdodty,  wiA  what  /oras  must  its 
partides  drive  against  ^I  will  not  say  the  eye^ 
t6e  tenderest  of  aninnlsubbtaaoas,  bm)  every 
substance,  animate  or  2nanioiate,^wh]di  stands 
in  its  way  I  It  migfat  seem  to  be  a  force 
suAdent  to  shatter  to  ateais  die  hardest  bo- 
dies. 

How  then  is  this  effect,  the  oonseqaeooe  of 
such  prodigious  vdodty,  guarded*  against? 
By  a  proportionable  mtmiteness  of  lllo  partscka 
of  which  l^t  is  oompoaed.  It  is  impnestWe 
for  the  human  mind  to  imagine  to  itsdf  any 
thing  so  small  as  a  partide  of  light,  fint 
this  extreme  exility,  though  dificnlt  to  oois- 
cdve,  it  is  easy  to  prove.  A  drop  of  taUev 
expended  in  the  wide  of  a  futhhigcandk, 
shall  send  forth  rays  soflteicBit  to  fill  a  bonus- 
phere  of  a  mile  diameter;  and  to  flU  it  so  fuH 
of  these  rays,  that  an  aperture  aotlaiger.thaB 
the  pupil  of  an  eye,  whecdver  It  be  pboed  with- 
in the  hemisph^ie,  shall  be  sure  to  receive 
some  of  them.  Whdt  fiends «  of  light  are 
cootinaally  ppured  frdm^eisna^  «  oannift 
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I'l  thit.  tlto  samnulky  of ,  the  q»]ier^ 
which  is  fiUed  trith  itop*rtidei,ev«i  if  it  reach, 
ed  ao  farther  than  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  we 
oan  ia  aome  sort  oompute;  and  we  have  reason 
io  beUeve»  that,  throughout  this  whole  reg^ion, 
th«  particles  of  light  ]ia,*iu  latitude  at  least, 
IMar  to  one  another.  The  spissitude  of  the 
aiia*s  rays  at  the  earth  Is  such,  that  the  num. 
ber  which  falls  upon  a  burning-glass  of  an 
inch  diameter,  is  8ul&ctent>  when  oonoantrat. 
«d,  to  set  Tvood  on  fire. 

The  tenuity  and  the  velocity  of  particles  of 
^ight,  as  ascertained  by  separate  observations, 
may  be  said  to  be  proportioned  to  each  other ; 
both  surpassing  our  utmost  stretch  of  compre. 
bension;  but  proportioned.  And  it  is  this 
proportion  alone,  which  converts  a  tremendous 
element  into  a  w^corae  visitor. 

It  has  been  observed  to  me  by  a  learned 
friend,  as  having  often  struck  his  mind,  that 
if  light  had  been  made  by  a  common  artist,  it 
would  have  been  of  one  uxiiform  colour  i  where^ 
IM,  by  iu  present  composition,  we  have  that 
rariety  of  colours,  which  is  of  such  infinite  use 
to  us  for  the  distinguishing  of  objecto ;  which 
odds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and 
augments  the  stock  of  our  innocent  pleasures. 
.  With  which  may  be  joined  another  reflec- 
tion,  vis.  that,  oonsidering  light* as  compound. 
ed  <^  rays  of  seven  different  colours  (of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  it  can  be  re- 
•olved  into  these  rays  by  simply  passing  it 
through  a  prism,)  the  constituent  parts  must 
be  well  mixed  and  blended  together,  to  pxy). 
dace  a  fluid  to  dear  and  eolourlessas  a  beam 
ni  U^t  is,  when  received  from  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

▲STROMOMT.* 

Mr  opinion  of  Astronomy  has  always  been, 
that  it  is  not  the  best  medium  through  which 
to  prove  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator ; 
but  that,  this  being  proved,  it  shows,  beyond 
an  other  sciences,  the  magnificence  of  his  ope. 
rations.  The  mind  which  is  once  convinced, 
it  raises  to  sublimer  views  of  the  Deity  than 
any  other  subject. affords ;  but  it  is  not  so  weU 
adapted,  as  some  other  subjects  a^,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  azgumenu  We  are  destitute  of  the 
means  of  examining  the  constitution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  The  very  simplicity  of  their 
appearance  is  against  them.  We  see  nothing, 
bat  bright  points,  luminous  circles,  or  the 
phases  of  spheres  reflecting  the  light  which 
Islls  upon  them.  Now  we  deduce  design  from 
relation,  aptitude,  and  correspondence  ol  parts, 

e  For  the  utIclM  la  this  chapter  nwrkad  with  an  m. 
Cerisk,  I  «ra  indrtited  to  aomc  oMiging  communicationii 
received  itbrough  the  hnnds  of  the  ton!  bixhop  of  El- 
phln)  ftom  the  Hev.  J.  BrinicleT,  M.  A.  Andrew'!  Pio- 
ftffVK  of  Artronviny  in  the  University  of  IhiUiii.  j 


SoniB  dfegreet  th«rafoi4  el  (^ye^iJMlly  kneee^ 
sary  to  render  a  subject  fit  Ibr  thf  s  species  of 
axgument.  But  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not,- 
ezcept  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  Saturn's  ring, 
present  themselves  to  our  observation  as  oonw. 
pounded  of  parts  at  alL  This  which  may  be 
a  perfection  in  them,  is  a  disadvantage  to  us, 
as  inquirers  after  their  nature.  They  do  not 
come  within  our  mecfaanicfc 

And  what  we  say  of  ;heir  forma,  is  true  of 
their  mo^tonf .  Their  motions  are  carried  on. 
without  any  sensil^e  intermediate  apparatus; 
whereby  we  are  cut  off  from  oae  principal: 
groui«d  of  argumentation,  anali^.  We  have 
nothing  wherewith  to  compare  them ;  no  in« 
vention,  no  discovery,  no  operation  or  resource 
of  art,  which,  in  this  respect,  resembles  them. 
Even  those  things  which  are  made  to  imitate, 
and  represent  themr  such  as  orreries,  pUne* 
taria,  celestial  globes,  &c  bear  no  affinity  ta 
them,  in  the  cause  and  principle  by  which  their 
motions  are  actuated.  I  can  assign  for  this- 
difference  a  reason  of  utility,  viz.  a  reason  why, 
though  the  action  of  terrestrial  bodies  upon 
each  other  be,  in  almost  all  cases,  through  the 
intervention  of  solid  or  fluid  substance^  yet 
central  attraction  does  not  operate  in  thisman- 
ner.  It  was  necessary  that  the  intervals  be* 
tween  the  planetary  orbs  should  be  devoid  of 
any  mtri  matter  either  fluid  or  solid,  because 
such  an  intervening  sulratanoe  would,  by  its 
resistance,  destroy  &ose  very  motions,  which 
attraction  is  employed  to  preserva  This  may^ 
be  a  final  cause  of  tlie  difference ;  but  still  the^ 
difference  destroys  the  analogy. 

Our  ignorance,  moreover,  of  the  sensiiivg, 
natures,  by  which  other  phinets  are  inhabited, 
necessarily  keeps  from  us  the  knowledge  of, 
numberless  utilities,  relations,  and  subservient 
cies,  wiiich  we  perceive  upon  our  own  globe. 

After  all ;  the  real  subject  of  admiration  is» 
that  we  understand  so  much  of  astronomy  aa> 
we  do.  That  an  animal  confined  to  the  sur«i 
face  of  one  of  the  planets ;  bearing  a  less  pro., 
portion  to  it  than  the  smallest  microscopic  in- 
sect does  to  the  plant  it  lives  upon ;  that  this 
little,  busy,  inquisitive  creature,  by  the  use  of. 
senses  which  were  given  to  it  for  its  domestio, 
necessities,  and  by  means  of  the  assistants  of 
those  senses  wliich  it  has  had  the  art  to  pro- 
cure, should  have  been  enabled  to  observe  the 
whole  system  of  worlds  to  which  iu  own  be.- 
longs  ;  the  changes  o^  place  of  the  immense 
globes  which  compose  it ;  and  with  such  ac- 
cumcy,  as  to  mark  out  beforehand,  the  situa*. 
tionin  the  heavens  in  which  they  will  be  found 
at  any  future  point  of  time ;  and  that  thes^ 
bodies,  after  sailing  through  regions  of  void, 
and  trackless  space,  should  arrive  at  the  place- 
where  they  were  expected,  not  within  a  mi- 
nute, but  within  a  few  seconds  of  a  minute,  of 
the  time  prefixed  and  predicted :  all  this  is. 
wonderful,  whether  we  refer  our  admiration, 
to  the  (X)ustaiicy  of  the  heavenly  motions: 
thenLselves,  or  ^o  the  perspicacity  and  ureoio^ 
2  L  :<  3gie   * 
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rfiNi  irflti  wliMi  liMf  Um  bMn  notScoi  by 
i&aiiklnd.  Nor  is  ihi«  the  whole,  nor  tedeed 
theebief  pert,  of -what  attfonomy  teaches.  By 
brining  raesoR  to  bear  upon  observation  {the 
aeutest  reasoning  opon  the  exactest  obsenra- 
tfon,)  the  astronomer  has  been  able,  out  of 
the  ^*  raystie  danee,*^  and  tiie  eonfosion  (for 
Mieh  it  is)  under  whieh  the  motions  of  tiie  nea- 
▼enly  bodies  present  Uiemsrivies  to  the  eye  of 
a  mere  gazer  upon  the  skies,  to  eHdt  their  or. 
der  and  their  real  paths. 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  astnmomy  is 
admirable,  diougfa  imperfect :  and,  unldst  the 
confessed  desiderata  and  deeidenoida,  which 
hnpede  our  investigation  of  the  wisdom  of  tbe 
Ik^in  these  the  grandest  of  his  woriu,  diere 
are  to  be  found,  in  the  phenomena,  aseertain. 
ed  drcumstanoes  and  laws,  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate an  intellectual  agency  in  three  of  its  prin- 
cipal operations,  vix.  in  choosing  and  determin- 
ing, in  regulating  <  in  ebMnag^  out  of  a  bound- 
less variety  of  suppositions  which  were  equally 
possible,  that  >Hiich  is  beneficial ;  in  4iaermm<- 
iitff,  what,  left  to  itself,  had  a  thousand  chan- 
Ces  against  oonveniency,  for  one  in  its  favour; 
in  reguialmg  subjects,  as  to  quantity  and  de- 
gree, which,  by  their  nature,  were  unlimited 
with  respect  to  either.  It  wiH  be  our  business 
to  offer,  under  each  of  these  heads,  a  few  in- 
stances, sudi  as  best  admit  of  a  popular  expli- 
cation. 

I.  Amongst  proofs  of  ch(rfce,  one  !s,  fixing 
the  source  of  light  and  heat  In  the  eenire  H 
the  system.  The  sun  is  ignited  and  luminous ; 
the  planets,  which  move  round  him,  cold  and 
dark.  There  seems  to  be  no  antecedent  neces- 
sity for  this  order.  The  sun  might  have  been 
an  opaque  mass ;  same  one,  or  two,  or  more, 
or  any,  or  all,  the  planets,  globes  of  fire.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  requires  that  those  which  are  stationary 
Aottld  be  on  fire,  that  diose  which  move  should 
be  oold :  for,  in  fiict,  comets  are  bodies  on  fire, 
or  at  least  capable  of  the  most  intense  heat,  yet 
revolve  round  a  centre :  nor  does  this  <mler 
obtain  between  the  primary  planets  and  their 
secondaries,  whidi  are  all  opaque.  When  we 
consider,  therefore,  that  the  sun  is  one ;  that 
^e  phinets  going  round  it  are,  at  least,  seven ; 
^at  it  is  indifferent  to  their  nature,  which  are 
hmiinons  and  which  are  opaque ;  and  also,  in 
what  order,  with  respect  to  each  other,  these 
two  kinds  of  bodies  ase  disposed ;  we  may 
judge  of  the  improbability  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement taking  place  by  chance.* 

If,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  state  in 
whidi  we  find  the  solar  system,  it  be  alleged 
(and  diis  is  one  amongst  the  guesses  of  iboae 
Who  reject  an  intelligent  Creator,)  that  the 
planets  themsdves  are  only  cooled  or  cooling 
masses,  and  were  once,  like  the  sun,  many 
^ouaand  times  hotter  than  red-hot  iron;  then 
It  follows,  that  the  sun  also  hhnsdf  must  be 
in  his  progress  towards  growing  cold ;  which 
pats  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  his  having  ex- 


isted, as  be  is,  6m  •Mmiif.  This  «m 
qusnoe  arises  out  of  th«  jiypeitieds  with  i 
more  certainty,  if  we  make  a  part  of  it,  m 
the  philosophers  who  mainiaiB  it  haveiinMUy 
taught,  that  the  pdaftfis  wme  oriigiBflUy  una- 
ses  of  matter,  atiuck  otf  in  a  state  e£  ftnina, 
from  the  body  of  tlM  sun,  by  tte  pereusioBi  of 
a  comet,  or  t^aehoeklromsoaieoclMroaaae^ 
with  which  we  are  Mot  acquainted  t  for,  if 
these  wawfs,  partakuig  of  the  nature  and  wib> 
stance  of  the  sun*s  body,  have  in  praeeea  ef 
time  fost  thdr  heat,  that  body  itself,  ia  time 
likevise,  no  matter  in  ffow  much  hmgwdme, 
most  lose  iu  heat  also,  and  therefore  be  iaca* 
paUe  of  an  eternal  duratioo  in  tJbe  state  in 
which  we  see  it,  either  for  cht  time  to  eosne, 
or  the  tine  past. 

The  preference  of  the  present  te  any  ether 
mode  ef  distributing  Imnineos  and  opaque  bo- 
dies, J  take  to  be  evident.  It  requirea  mors 
astronomy  than  I  am  able  to  lay  befon  the 
reader,  to  shofv,  in  its  partieolan,  what  wmdd 
be  the  effect  to  the  system,  ef  a  dark  body  aft 
the  centre,  and  of  one  of  the  phmeto  being  la* 
mlnoust  but  I  diink  it  manifost,  without  eilber 
plates  or  calculation,  first,  that  sappeeiBg  the 
necessary  pnyortion  of  magnitade  between  the 
central  and  the  revolving  bodies  to  be  preserv- 
ed,  the  ignited  planet  would  not  be  siiiBdent 
to  illurainate  and  warm  the  test  of  dieeyatem; 
secondly,  Uiat  its  light  and  heat  would  be  im- 
parted to  the  other  planets  much  more  irrege- 
hiriy  than  light  and  heat  are  new  received  firam 
the  sun. 

(9)  ILAnoAerthiBg,lnwhkhadMieeap. 
pears  to  be  enereiaed,  and  in  which,  ameegpt 
the  possibilities  out  of  wluch  the  dioice  was  to 
be  made,  the  number  of  those  which  were 
wrong,  bore  an  infinite  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  which  were  right,  la  in  what  gee- 
metricians  call  the  ojriffq^rola/ion.  This  mat- 
ter I  will  endeavour  te  M^iain.  The  earth, 
it  is  well  known,  is  not  an  exact  globe,  but  an 
oblate  spheroid,  iemetMng  Uke  an  onmgb 
Now  the  axes  of  roution,  or  the  diameters  up* 
en  which  such  a  body  may  be  aade  to  tarn 
round,  are  as  many  as  can  be  drawn  Ihreogfa 
its  centre  to  opposite  pofaite  u^on  its  whole  sur- 
face s  bat  of  these  axes  none  are  permtmetO^ 
emoept  dther  its  shortest  diameter,  t.  «.  that 
which  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  orange 
from  the  f]a»&  where  the  stalk  is  inserted  into 
it,  and  which  is  but  one ;  or  its  longest  dia- 
meters, at  right  angles  with  the  former,  which 
must  all  terminate  in  thedn^drcumlerence 
which  goes  round  the  thickest  pert  of  the 
oranges  The  shortest  diameter  Is  that  upon 
which  in  fact  ^e  earth  turns,  and  it  is,  as  the 
reader  sees,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  permanent 
axis;  whereas,  had  blind  chance,  hade  casual 
impulse,  had  a  stroke  or  push  at  random,  set 
the  earth  a«>epimiing,  the  odds  were  infinite, 
but  that  they  had  sent  it  round  upon  awrong 
And  what  would  have  been  the  ( 


quenoe?  The  diflbreneebetween  a|pennanent 
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^ittfB  tad  aoodier  aeA  Is  diis  z  When  a  sphe. 
««idiii«  ststd  ef  rotatoiy'raotion  gets  upon  a 
'pennanefit  ud&>  it  k^eps  there ;  it  remaiiu 
-ateady  and  fahb/td  to  ha  potkien ;  its  poles 
-preserve  their  direction  with  respect  to  the 
idane  and  to  the  centre  of  its  orbit :  but,  whilst 
It  tnrBS  upon  an  axis  which  is  ttof  permanent 
(and  the  ntrmber  of  those  we  have  seen  infi- 
nitely exceeds  the  mmber  of  the  other,)  it  is 
always  Kahle  to  shift  and  vadllate  from  one 
axis  to  another,  with  a  correspondtng  change 
in  the  inclination  of  its  poles.  Therefore,  if 
a  planet  once  set  off  revolving  upon  any  other 
than  its  shortest,  or  one  of  its  longest  axes, 
the  poles  on  its  scuftuse  would  keep  perpetually 
-changing,  and  it  never  would  attain  a  perman- 
ent axis  of  rotation.  The  effect  of  this  unfix- 
-edness  and  inscabSity  wonM  be,  that  the  equa- 
torial parts  of  the  earth  might  become  the  polar, 
4r  die  polar  the  eqaatorial ;  to  the  utter  de- 
atmotion  of  plants  and"  animals,  which  are  not 
capable  of  interchanging  their  situations,  but 
are  respectively  adapted  to  their  own.  As  to 
cmrselves,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  our  temper- 
^ate  Bone,  and  annually  preparing  for  the  mo- 
derate vidssitude,  or  rather  the  agreeable  sue- 
ceMion  of  seasons,  which  we  experience  and 
expect,  we  might  come  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
loe  and  darkness  of  the  arctic  circle,  with  bodies 
-neither  inured  to  its  rigours,  nor  provided  with 
alMdter  or  defence  against  them.  Nor  would 
it  be  mwA.  better^  if  the  trepidation  of  our  pole, 
taking  an  opposite  ooune,  should  pboe  us  un. 
4er  the  heats  of  a  vertical  sun.  But  if  it  wtmld 
fare  so  ill  with  the  human  inhabitant,  who 
can  live  ander  greater  varieties  of  latitude 
than  any  other  animal;  still  more  noxious 
would  this  translation  of  climate  have  proved 
to  life  in  the  rest  of  the  creation  ;  and,  most 
perhaps  of  all,  in  plants.  The  habitable  earth, 
and  its  beautiful  variety,  might  have  been  de- 
atroyed,  by  a  simple  mischance  in  the  axis  of 
TOtation. 

(•)  IIL  AD  this,  however,  proceeds  upon 
-a  supposition  of  the  earth  having  been  formed 
at  first  an  oblate  spheroid.  There  is  another 
-supposition ;  and  perhaps  our  limited  infonna- 
tion  win  not  enable  us  to  decide  between  them. 
The  second  supposition  is,  that  the  earth,  be- 
ing a  mixed  mass,  somewhat  fluid,  took,  as  it 
might  do,  its  present  form,  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  mutual  ^gravftation  of  its  parts  and  its 
totatory  motion.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
point  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  which  our 
observations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine. 
For  a  very  small  depth  below  the  surface  (but 
«xtreniely  small — less,  perhaps,  than  an  eight- 
thousandth  part,  compared  with  the  depth  of 
the  centre,)  we  find  vestiges  of  ancient  fluidity. 
But  this  fluidity  must  have  gone  down  many 
hundred  times  farther  than  we  can  penetrate, 
fty  enable  the  earth  to  take  its  present  oblate 
form  i  and  whether  any  traces  ti  this  kind  ex- 
ist to  that  depth,  we  are  ignorant.  Calcula- 
tions wett  made  a  few  years  ogo,  of  the  mean 


density  of  the  earth,  by  oomparmg  the  force 
of  its  attraction  with  &e  force  of  attraction 
of  a  rode  of  granite,  the  bulk  of  which  could 
be  ascertained ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  calcula- 
tbn  was,  that  the  earth  upon  an  average, 
through  its  whole  sphere,  has  twice  the  den- 
sity of  granite,  or  about  five  times  that  of  wa- 
ter. Therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  hollow  shell,  as 
some  have  formerly  supposed ;  nor  can  its  in- 
temal  paits  be  occupied  by  central  fire,  or  by 
water.  The  solid  parts  must  greatly  exceed 
the  fluid  parts :  and  the  probability  i^  ^^^  it 
is  a  solid  mass  throughout  composed  of  sub- 
stances more  ponderous  tiie  deeper  we  go. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  conceive  the  present 
face  of  the  earth  to  have  originated  from  the 
revolution  of  a  sphere,  covered  by  a  surface  of 
a  compound  mixture ;  the  fluid  and  solid  parts 
separating,  as  the  surfisce  becomes  quiescent. 
Here  then  comes  in  the  moderaiing  hand  of 
the  Creator.  If  the  water  had  exceeded  its  pre- 
sent  proportion,  even  but  by  a  trifling  quan- 
t!ty,  compared  with  the  whole  globe,  all  the 
land  would  have  been  covered :  had  there  been 
much  less  than  there  is,  there  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  fertilize  the  continent.  Had 
the  exsiccation  been  progressive,  such  as  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  produced  by  an  eva- 
porating heat,  how  came  it  to  stop  at  the  point 
at  whfch  we  see  it  ?  Why  did  it  not  stop 
sooner?  why  at  all?  The  mandate  of  the 
Deity  will  account  for  this  ;  nothing  else 
wiU. 

IV.  Of  centripetal  forces.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  simplest  law  that  can  be  imagined, 
vie.  that  a  body  eontinuet  m  the  state  in  which 
it  is,  whether  of  motion  or  rest ;  and,  if  in  mo* 
tion,  goes  on  in  the  line  in  which  it  was  pnK> 
oeeding,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  unkt$ 
there  be  some  cause  for  change :  by  virtue,  I 
say,  of  this  law,  it  comes  to  pass  (what  may 
appear  to  be  a  strange  consequence,)  that 
cases  arise,  in  which  attraction,  incessantly 
drawing  a  body  towards  a  centre,  never  brings, 
nor  ever  will  bring,  the  body  to  that  centre, 
but  keep  it  in  eternal  circulation  round  it.  If 
it  were  possible  to  fire  off  a  cannon-ball  with 
a  velocity  of  five  miles  in  a  second,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air  could  be  taken  away,  the 
cannon-ball  would  for  ever  wheel  round  the 
earth,  instead  of  falling  down  upon  it.  This 
is  the  prindple  which  sustains  the  heavenly 
motions,  llie  Deity,  having  appointed  this 
law  to  matter  (than  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  no  law  could  be  more  simple,)  has  turn- 
ed it  to  a  wonderful  account  in  constructing 
planetary  systems. 

The  actuating  cause  in  these  systems,  is  an 
altractfon  which  varies  redprocally  as  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  that  is,  at  double  the 
distance,  has  a  quarter  of  the  force  ;  at  half 
the  distance,  four  times  the  strength,  and  so 
on.  Now  concerning  this  law  of  variation, 
we  have  three  things  to  observe :  First,  that 

attraction,  for  anv  thing  we  know  about  it,  was 
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just  ai  capable  of  4me  law  of  variaftion,  aa-of 
another:  Secondly,  that  out  of  an  infinite 
number  of  poasible  lawa,  thoae  vhich  were  ad- 
missible for  the  purpoie  of  supporting  the  hea- 
venly motions,  lay  within  certain  narrow  li- 
mits :  Thirdly,  tiiat  of  the  admissible  laws, 
or  those  which  come  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed, the  law  that  actually  prevails  is  the 
most  beneficiaL  So  far  as  these  propositions 
can  be  made  out,  we  may  be  said,  I  think,  to 
prove  (^mo»  and  regulalion :  choice,  out  of 
boundless  variety;  and  regulation,  tt£  that 
which,  by  its  own  nature,  was  in  respect  of 
the  property  regulated,  indifferent  and  indefi- 
nite. 

I.  First  then,  attraction,  for  any  thing  we 
know  about  it,  was  originally  indifferent  to  all 
laws  of  variation  depending  upon  change  of 
distance,  i.  0.  just  as  susceptible  of  one  law  as 
of  another.  It  might  have  been  the  same  at 
ail  distances ;  it  might  have  increased  as  the 
distance  increased  :  or  it  might  have  diminish- 
ed with  the  increase  of  the  distance,  yet  in 
ten  thousand  different  proportions  from  the 
present ;  it  might  have  foUowed  no  stated  law 
at  alL  If  attraction  be  what  Cotes,  wiUi  many 
other  Newtonians,  thought  it  to  be,  a  primor- 
dial  property  of  matter,  not  dependent  upon, 
or  traceable  to, any  other  material  casue;  then, 
by  the  yery  nature  and  definition  of  a  primor- 
dial property,  it  stood  indifferent  to  all  laws. 
If  it  be  the  agency  of  something  immaterial ; 
then  also,  for  any  thing  we  know  of  it,  it  was 
indiffereut  to  all  laws.  If  the  revolution  of 
bodies  round  a  centre  depend  upon  vortices, 
neither  are  these  limited  to  one  law  more  than 
another. 

Ther^  is,  I  know,  an  account  given  of  at- 
traction, which  should  seem,  in  its  very  cause, 
to  assign  to  it  the  law  which  we  find  it  to  ob* 
serve ;  and  which,  therefore,  makes  that  law, 
a  law,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity :  and  it 
is  the  account  which  ascribes  attraction  to  an 
emanation  from  tlie  attracting  body.  It  is  pro- 
bab^,  that  th^  iofluencp  of  such  an  emapation 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  spissitude  of  the 
rays  of  which  it  is  composed ;  which  spissitude, 
supposing  the  rays  to  issue  iijk  right  lines  on 
all  sides  from  a  point,  will  be  reciprocally  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  The  mathematics 
of  this  solution  we  do  not  call  in  question : 
the  question  with  us  is,  whether  there  be  any 
sufficiAnt  reason  for  believing  that  attraction 
is  produced  by  an  emanation.  For  my  part, 
I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  par- 
ticles streaming  from  a  centre  should  draw  a 
body  towards  it.  The  impulse,  if  impulse  it 
be,  is  all  tlie  other  way.  Nor  shall  we  find 
less  di^Scnlty  in  conceiving  a  eonfiuz  of  par* 
tides,  incessantly  flowicg  to  a  centre,  and  car- 
rying down  aU  bodies  along  with  it,  that  cen- 
tre also  itself  being  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion 
through  absolute  space ;  for,  by  what  source 
is  die  stream  fed,  or  what  becomes  of  the  ac- 
cumulation ?  Add  to  which,  that  it  seems  to 


imply  a  eontrariety  cf  projpecUea,  U>  mpptm 
an  ssthfireal  fluid  to  oof,  but  not  to  mU^ 
powerful  enough  to  carry  down  bodies  with 
great  force  towards  a  centre,  yet,  inwwwistien^ 
ly  with  the  nature  of  inert  matter,  powerlen 
and  perfectly  yiehiing  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tions which  result  from  the  projectile  impnbe. 
Bv  calculations  drawn  from  ancient  notloea  of 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  we  can  prove  that,  if 
such  a  fluid  exist  at  all,  its  resistance  has  had 
no  sensible  effect  upon  the  moan*s  motion  for 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  The  truth 
is,  that,  except  this  one  drcumstanoe  of  the 
variation  of  the  attracting  force  at  different 
distances  agreeing  with  £e  variation  of  the 
spissitude,  tiiere  is  no  reason  whatever  to  sop- 
port  the  hypothesis  of  an  emanation ;  and,  aa 
it  seems  to  me,  almost  insuperable  naaooe 
against  it. 

(*)  IL  Our  second  propositian  is,  that, 
whilst  the  possible  laws  of  variation  were  ishm 
finite,  the  admissible  laws,  or  the  laws  oompa. 
tible  with  the  preservation  of  the  system,  lie 
within  narrow  limits.  If  the  attracting  finvs 
had  varied  according  to  any  direct  law  of  the 
distance,  let  it  have  been  what  it  would,  great 
destruction  and  confusion  would  have  taken 
place.  The  direct  simple  proportion  of  the 
distance  would,  it  is  true,  have  produced  aa 
ellipse ;  but  the  perturbing  forces  would  have 
acted  with  so  much  advantage,  as  to  be  ooiiii- 
nually  changing  the  dimensions  of  the  eUipse^ 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  our  terrestrial 
creation.  For  instance,  if  the  planet  Satnm, 
80  large  and  so  remote,  had  attracted  the 
earth,  both  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  it,  which  it  does ;  and 
also  in  any  proportion  to  its  distance,  t. «;  if  it 
had  puUed  the  harder  for  being  the  farther  o^ 
(instead  of  the  reverse  of  it,)  it  would  have 
dragged  out  of  its  course  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  and  have  perplexed  iu  motions,  to  a 
degree  incompatible  with  our  security,  our  en- 
joynients,  and  probably  our  existence.  Of  the 
inverse  laws,  if  the  centripetal  force  had  changw 
ed  as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  or  in  any  higher 
proportion,  that  is,  (for  I  speak  to  the  unlam. 
ed,)  if,  at  double  the  distance,  the  attractive 
force  had  been  diminiahed  to  an  eighth  part, 
or  to  less  thsQ  that,  the  consequence  wmiJd 
have  been,  that  the  planets,  if  they  once  be- 
gan to  approach  the  sun,  would  have  fallen 
into  his  body ;  if  they  once,  though  by  ever 
so  little,  increased  their  distance  fnom  the 
centre,  would  for  ever  have  receded  from  it. 
The  laws  therefore  of  attraction,  by  which  a 
system  of  revolving  bodies  could  be  nph<ikie& 
in  dieir  motions,  lie  within  narrow  limits,  eom* 
pared  with  the  possible  laws.  I  much  under* 
rate  the  restriction,  when  I  say,  that,  in  a 
scale  of  ;a  mile,  thjey  ar^  confined  to  an  indib 
All  direct  ratios  of  the  distance  are  excluded^ 
on  account  of  danger  from  perturiiing  forces  s 
all  reciprocal  ratios,  except  what  li^  beneath 
the  cube  of  ^  distance,  l^^the  i 
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cooiequeneei  that  Avery  ths  leMt  change  of 
distaoqB  would,  uniler  the  operatien  of  such 
laws,  hare  been  fatal  to  the  repoae  and  order 
o£  .the  tystenu  We  do  not  know,  that  is,  we 
seldom  reflect,  how  interested  we  are  in  this 
matter.  Small  irregularities  may  be  endured ; 
but,  clianges  within  these  limits  being  allowed 
for,  the  permanency  of  our  ellipse  is  a  question 
of  life  and  4eath  to  our  whole  sensidire  worid. 

(*)  III.  That  the  subsisting  law  of  at- 
traction falls  within  the  limits  which  utility 
requires,  when  these  limits  bear  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  range  of  possibilities  upon 
which  chance  might  equally  have  cast  it,  is 
xurt,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for,  by  any  other  cause  than  a  regU' 
Jation  proceeding  from  a  designing  mind.  But 
4jar  next  proposition  carries  the  matter  some- 
what fardier.  We  say,  in  the  third  place, 
that,  out  of  the  different  laws  which  lie  within 
the  limits  of  admissible  laws,  the  best  is  made 
choice  of;  that  there  are  advantages  in  this 
particular  law  which  cannot  be  demonsu-ated 
to  belong  to  any  other  law ;  and,  concerning 
some  of  which,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  any  other. 
.  (*)  1*  Whilst  this  law  prevails  between  each 
particle  of  matter,  the  united  attraction  of  a 
•i^ere,  composed  of  that  matter,  observes  the 
same  law.  This  property  of  the  law  is  neces- 
sary, to  render  it  applicable  to  a  system  com- 
posed of  spheres,  but  it  is  a  property  which  be- 
hmgs  to  no  other  law  of  attraction  that  is  ad- 
missible. The  law  of  variation  of  the  united 
attraction  is  in  no  other  case  the  same  as  the 
law  of  attraction  of  each  particle,  one  case  ex- 
cepted,  and  that  is,  of  the  attraction  varying 
directly  as  the  distance ;  the  inconveniency  of 
which  law,  in  other  respects,  we  hav^  already 
noticed. 

We  may  follow  this  regulation  somewhat 
iiarther,  and  still  more  strikingly  perceive  that 
it  proceeded  from  a  designing  mind.  A  law 
\foih.  admissible  and  convenient  was  requisite. 
In  what  way  is  the  law  of  the  attracting  globes 
obtained  ?  Astronomical  observations  and  ter- 
restrial experiments  show  that  the  attraction 
of  the  globes  of  the  system  is  made  up  of  the 
attraction  of  their  parts ;  the  attraction  of  eadi 
globe  being  compounded  of  the  attractions  of 
ita  parts.  Now  the  admissible  and  convenient 
law  which  exists,  could  not  be  obtained  in  a 
system  of  bodies  gravitating  by  the  united  gra- 
Titation  of 'their  parts,  unless  each  particle  of 
matter  were  attracted  by  a  force  varying  by 
one  particular  law,  viz.  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance :  for,  if  the  action 
of  the  particles  be  according  to  any  other  law 
whatever,  the  admissible  and  convenient  law, 
which  is  adopted,  could  not  be  obtained.  Hei-e 
then  are  clearly  shown  regulation  and  design. 
A  law  both  admissible  and  convenient  was  to 
be  obtained ;  the  mode  chosen  for  obtaining 
tliat  law  was  by  making  each  particle  of  mat- 
ter act.  After  this  choice  was  made,  then  far- 


ther attention  was  to' be  given  to  eooli  partkie 
of  matter,  and  one,  and  one  only  particular 
law  of  action  to  be  assigned  to  it.  Ko  other 
law  would  have  answered  the  purpose  intended. 

(*)  2.  All  systems  must  be  liable  to  perm 
iurbaikme.  And  therefore,  to  guard  against 
these  perturbations,  or  rather  to  guard  against 
their  running  to  destructive  lengths,  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  evidence  of  care  and  fore^ 
sight  that  can  be  given.  Now,  we  are  able 
to  demonstrate  of  our  law  of  attraction,  what 
can  be  demonstrated  of  no  other,  and  what 
qualifies  the  dangers  which  arise  from  croa 
but  unavoidable  influences  i  that  the  action 
of  the  parts  of  our  system  upon  one  another, 
will  not  cause  permanently  increasing  im^gu. 
larities,  but  merely  periodical  or  vibratory 
ones ;  that  is,  they  will  come  to  a  limit,  and 
then  go  back  again.  This  we  can  demonstrate 
only  of  a  system,  in  which  the  foUowing  pro- 
perties concur,  viz.  that  the  force  shall  be  in. 
venely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  the 
masses  of  the  evolving  bodies  small,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  body  at  the  centre; 
the  orbits  not  much  inclined  to  one  another ; 
and  their  eocentricity  little.  In  such  a  sys- 
tem,  the  gftod  points  are  secure.  The  mean 
distances  and  periodic  times,  upon  which  de- 
pend our  temperature,  and  the  regularity  of 
our  year,  are  constant.  The  eccentricities, 
it  is  true,  will  still  vary;  but  so  slowly,  and 
to  so  small  an  extent»  as  to  produce  no  incon- 
veniency from  fluctuation  of  temperature  and 
season.  The  same  as  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
planes  of  the  orbits.  For  instance,  the  inch*, 
nation  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  will  ne- 
ver change  above  two  degrees  (out  of  ninety), 
and  that  will  require  many  thousand  yeacs  in 
performing. 

It  has  been  righdy  also  remarked,  that, 
if  the  great  planets,  Jupiter  and  Satnm,  had 
moved  in  lower  spheres,  their  influences  woula 
have  had  much  more  effect  as  to  disturbing 
the  planetary  motions,  than  they  now  haye 
While  they  revolve  at  so  great  distances  from 
the  rest,  they  act  almost  equally  on  the  Snn 
and  on  the  inferior  planets ;  which  has  nearly 
the  same  oonsequenoe  as  not  acting  at  all  upon 
either. 

If  it  be  saiil,  that  the  planets  might  have 
been  sent  round  the  Sun  in  exact  circles,  iu 
which  case  no  change  of  distance  from  the 
centre  taking  place,  the  law  of  variation  o£ 
tlie  attracting  power  would  have  never  come 
in  question,  one  law  would  have  served  aa 
well  as  another ;  an  answer  to  the  scheme 
may  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  these 
same  perturbing  forces.  The  system  retaining 
in  other  respects  its  present  constitutioii, 
though  the  planets  had  been  at  first  sent  round 
in  exact  circular  orbits,  they  could  not  have 
kept  them :  and  if  the  law  of  attraction  had 
not  been  what  it  is,  or,  at  least,  if  the  pre- 
vailing hiw  had  transgressed  the  limits  above 
assigned,  every  eragatton  would  bain  been 
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firtal :  tlie  pluict  once dimwn,  at  dnwa  hne- 
ceHBrUymiut  haiw^  been,  out  of  its  ooone, 
vould  have  wandered  in  endless  error. 

(*)  V.  What  we  have  seen  in  the  law  ef 
4he  centripetal  force,  tis.  a  choice  guided  hy 
views  of  utility,  and  a  choice  of  one  law  out 
of  thousands  which  might  equally  have  taken 
jilace,  we  see  no  less  in  the^^ivf  of  the  pla- 
netary orbits.  It  was  net  enough  to  fix  the 
Jaw  of  the  centripetal  force,  though  by  the 
wisest  choice;  for,  even  under  that  law,  U 
was  still  competent  to  the  planets  to  hare 
moved  in  padis  possessing  so  gx«at  a  degree 
of  eooentridty,  as,  in  the  course  of  every  re- 
vohition,  to  be  brought  very  near  to  the  Bun, 
and  carried  away  to  immense  distances  from 
him.  The  comets  actually  move  in  orbits  of 
this  sortc  and,  had  the  pbuieU  done  so,  instead 
of  going  round  in  orbits  nearly  droular,  the 
change  from  one  extremity  of  temperature  to 
anotliBr  must,  in  ours  at  least,  have  destroyed 
every  animal  and  plant  upon  its  surface.  Now, 
the  distance  from  the  centro  at  which  a  planet 
peu  off,  and  the  absolute  force  of  attraction  at 
that  distance,  being  fixed,  the  figuroof  itsorbit, 
its  being  a  circle,  <»'  nearor  to,  or  farther  off 
from  a  circle,  viz.  a  rounder  or  a  longer  oval, 
depends  upon  two  things,  the  vdodty  with 
which,  and  the  direotioii  In  which,  the  planet 
is  projected.  And  these,  in  order  to  produce  a 
right  result,  must  be  both  brought  within 
certain  narrow  limits.  One,  and  only  one, 
velocity,  united  with  one,  and  only  one,  direc 
tion,  wiU  produce  a  perfect  drde.  And  the 
velocity  must  be  near  to  this  velocity,  and  the 
direction  also  near  to  this  direction,  to  produce 
orbits,  cuch  as  tlie  planetary  orbits  are,  nearly 
circulsr ;  that  is,  ellipses  with  small  ecoentri. 
dties.  The  velocity  and  the  direction  must 
bdh  be  right.  If  the  velodty  be  wrong,  no 
direction  will  euro  the  error ;  if  the  direction 
be  in  any  considerable  degree  oblique,  no  ve- 
hidty  will  produce  the  orbit  required.  Take 
for  example  the  attraction  of  gravity  at  the 
8urfiM»  of  the  earUu  The  force  of  that  at. 
traction  being  what  it  is,  out  of  all  the  degrees 
of  velodty,  swift  and  slow,  with  which  a  ball 
might  be  shot  off,  none  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  what  was 
neariy  that  of  five  miles  in  a  second.  If  it 
wero  less  than  that,  the  body  would  not  get 
round  at  idl,  but  would  oome  to  the  ground ; 
if  it  wero  in  any  considerable  degree  more 
than  that,  the  body  would  take  ooe  of  those 
eccentric  courses,  those  long  elHpses,  of  which 
w«  have  noticed  the  inoonveniency.  If  the 
velodty  reached  the  rate  of  seven  miles  in  a 
second,  or  went  beyond  that,  the  ball  would 
fly  off  from  the  earth,  and  never  be  heard  of 
more.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  the 
dirteti(mi  out  of  the  innumerable  angles  in 
which  the  bail  might  be  sent  off,  (I  mean 
angles  fwmed  with  a  line  drawn  to  the  centro) 
none  would  serve  but  what  was  neariy  a  right 
one :  out  of  the  various  directions  iu  which 


the  cannon  night  be  poinled,  qpwaidg  und 
downwards,  every  one  would  laU,  but  what 
was  exactly  or  nMriy  horiaentaL  Hie  same 
thing  holds  true  of  the  planeu  t  of  our  own 
amongst  the  rest.  We  aro  entitled,  there, 
fore,  to  ask,  and  to  urge  the  question.  Why 
did  the  projectile  v«todty  and  projectile  direc 
tion  of  the  earth  happen  to  be  neariy  those 
which  would  retain  it  in  a  ehmdar  form? 
Why  not  one  of  the  infinite  number  of  velo- 
dties,  one  of  Che  infinite  number  of  direc- 
tions, which  would  have  made  it  #ppfaach 
much  nearer  to,  or  recede  mnch  &rther  from, 
the  sun  f 

The  planeu  gomg  raond,  all  in  the  same 
direction,  and  all  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  af- 
forded  to  Buffon  a  ground  for  asserting^  that 
they  had  all  been  diivered  tram  the  enn  by 
the  same  stroke  of  a  comet,  and  by  that  stroke 
projected  into  their  present  ocbits.  Now, 
besides  that  this  is  to  attribute  to  ciianfie  the 
fortunate  ooncurrence  of  velodty  and  direc- 
tion which  we  have  been  hero  riotidng,  the  hy. 
pothesis,  as  I  apprehend,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  physical  laws  hy  which  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions  are  governed.  If  the  planets  w«ro  atnsk 
off  from  ^  surface  of  the  sun,  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  surface  of  the  sun  sgaln.  Nor 
will  this  difikulty  be  got  rid  of,  by  eupposiBg 
that  the  same  violent  Uow  iriiich  ^wttared 
the  sun*s  surface,  and  separated  large  fn^* 
ments  from  it,  pushed  the  sun  faimeelf  out  of 
his  pkMje ;  for,  the  consequence  of  this  weald 
be,  that  die  sun  and  system  of  shattered  frag* 
ments  would  have  a  prcgrsssive  motion,  whidi, 
indeed,  may  possibly  be  Ae  case  with  our 
system;  but  then  cadi  fragment  woirid,  in 
every  revolution,  return  to  the  surfaee  of  dw 
sun  again.  The  hypothesis  is  also  eontiadicti. 
ed  by  the  vast  difference  which  subsistB  be^ 
tween  the  dianMlert  of  the  planetary  orbits. 
The  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  {to  say 
nothing  of  the  Oeorgium  SIdus)  is  neariy  five, 
and-twenty  times  that  of  Mercury ;  a  dispari- 
ty,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  reoondle  with 
Buffon*s  scheme.  Bodies  starting  from  the 
same  pboe,  with  whatever  difiReronce  of  direc 
tion  or  velodty  they  set  off,  could  not  have 
been  found  at  these  different  distances  hom 
the  centre,  still  retaining  their  nearly  drcukr 
orbits.  They  must  have  been  carried  to  thdr 
proper  distances,  before  they  wero  projected.* 

•  *'irwefoppawtheiaatterorthe«yitaBtote«e. 
cumulated  in  tbe  centre  by  it*  nmvi^,  mo  nwtrhiikml 
principles,  with  the  asristance  or  thU  power  of  graTitj, 
oould  MfMoate  the  vast  mass  inte  siaeb  parts  as  the  sua 
and  planets  |  and,  after  carrying  them  to  their  diflfcrant 
distances,  proioct  them  in  their  several  directiont,  pre. 
serring  stiu  tbe  quality  of  action  and  redaction,  or  tbe 
state  ofthe  centre  ofgraTity  of  the  •jntoa.  Sucbaoex. 
qiiisite  structure  of  things  couki  only  arise  from  tbeoosu 
trivancc  and  powcrfti^influencn  of  an  Intdligent,  frcv, 
and  most  potent  agenL  Tbe  samo  powen,  thenfive. 
which,  at  present,  govern  tbo  mateslal  univerv^  and 
j.._^!         .  .r__  "JSrm/fVwn  those 

I  itftvm  nothing, 
iwliidiit 


conduct  its  various  motions,  arc  very 
which  .were  necessary  to  have 
or  to  have  disposed  it  in  the 


now  procceda.^ATflciflMri*!**  dtee^a^Hi. 
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.-  lPomoA]Mi  In  ■rtroncmy, thegtet  thing 
ii  to  laiie  llie  iauginatfon  to  tlie  cubject,  and 
thatofiMmlimfli  in  oppootiim  to  tiho  impitmien 
made  upon  the  senses.  An  iUmdon,  for  ex« 
aaqda,  AMUt  be  flotten  over,  ariiing  from  the 
4PTipiyi8^t  Bt  whk»  we  Tiew  the  heavealy  bo- 
dies, via.  the  apparent  ffoimcM  of  their  mo- 
SflDs.  The  moon  shall  take  some  hoars  in 
^Biting  half  a  yard  from  a  star  wlueh  it  tonch« 
ed.  A  motion  so  defiberate,  we  may  think 
aadly  gnided.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  The 
■Boon,  in  faot,  is,  all  this  whUe,driTing  through 
the  beavsene,  at  the  rate  of  condderably  more 
than  two  thoosand  miles  in  an  hoar ;  which 
ia  more  than  doulde  of  that  with  which  a  ball 
la  shot  off  from  the  mouth  of  a  oanixjn.  Yet 
ia  this  prodigious  rapidity  as  much  under  go- 
vernment, as  if  tike  planet  prooeeded  ever  so 
dowly,  or  weve  oonducied  in  its  course  4nch 
by  inch.  It  is  also  difficult  to  bring  the  ima- 
gination to  conceive  (what  yet,  to  judge  toler- 
ably  of  the  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive) 
hew  Ams0,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  hea- 
▼«nly  bodies  are.  Enormous  globes,  held  by 
nothing,  confined  by  nothing,  are  turned  into 
free  and  boundleas  space,  each  to  seek  its  course 
by  the  virtue  of  an  invisible  principle ;  but  a 
principle,  one,  eonmion,  and  the  same  in  all ; 
and  ascertamaUe.  To  preserve  such  bodies 
from  being  lost,  from  running  together  in 
heaps,  from  hindering  and  distracting  one 
anotheKt  motions,  in  a  degree  inconsistent 
with  any  continuing  order ;  fie,  to  cause  them 
to  form  planetary  systems,  systems  that,  when 
fonned,  can  be  upheld,  and,  more  espedally, 
ayatems  accommodated  to  the  organized  and 
aenoitive  natures,  whidi  the  planets  sustain, 
aa  we  know  to  be  the  case,  where  alone  we 
can  know  what  the  case  is,  upon  oar  eardi : 
aH  this  requires  an  intelligent  interposition, 
because  it  can  be  demonstrated  concerning  it, 
that  it  requires  an  adjustment  of  force,  dis- 
tance, direction,  and  velocity,  out  of  the  reach 
of  chance  to  have  produced ;  an  adjustment, 
in  its  view  to  utility,  similar  to  that  which 
We  see  in  ten  thousand  subjects  of  nature 
whi^  are  nearer  to  us,  but  in  power,  and  in 
the  extent  of  space  through  which  that  power 
ia  exerted,  stupendous. 

But  many  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars,  are  ttoHonary,  Their  rest 
xnost  be  the  effect  of  an  absence  or  of  an  equi- 
librium of  attractions.  It  proves  also,  that  a 
projectile  impulse  was  originally  given  to  some 
of  tiie  heavenly^bodies,  and  not  to  others.  But 
farther ;  if  attraction  act  at  all  distances,  there 
can  be  only  one  quiescent  centre  of  gravity  in 
the  universe ;  and  all  bodies  whatever  must  be 
approadiing  this  centre,  or  revolving  round  it. 
Aooording  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions, 
if  the  duration  of  the  world  had  been  long 
en^gh  to  allow  of  it,  all  its  parts,  all  the 
greai  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed,  must 
have  been  gathered  together  in  a  heap  round 
thit  point*    No  changes  however  which  have 


been  observed,  afford  lis  the  nhaOett  reason 
for  believing,  that  either  the  one  supposition 
or  the  other  is  true :  and  then  it  will  follow, 
that  attraction  itself  is  controlled  or  suspend- 
ed by  a  superior  i^ent ;  that  there  is  a  power 
above  the  highest  of  the  powers  6f  material 
nature ;  a  ^riU  which  restrains  and  drcum- 
scribes  the  operations  of  the  most  extensive.* 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

OF  tVE  PrKSOXALITT  OF  THJ2  DEITY. 

CovTRiTAVcnc,  if  established,  appears  to 
me  to  prove  every  thing  which  we  wish  to 
proves  Amongst  other  things,  it  proves  the 
penorufRiff  of  the  Deity,  as  dbtinguished  from 
what  is  sometimes  csdled  nature,  sometimes 
called  a  principle ;  which  terms  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  use  them  philosophically,  seem 
to  be  intended,  to  admit  and  to  express  an 
efficacy,  but  to  exclude  and  to  deny  a  personal 
agent.  Now  that  which  can  contrive,  which 
can  design,  must  be  a  person.  These  capaci- 
ties  constitute  personality,  for  they  imply  con- 
sciousness and  thought.  They  raquire  that 
which  can  perceive  an  end  or  purpose ;  as  well 
as  the  power  of  providing  means,  and  of  di- 
recting thpjn  to  their  end.-!*  They  require  a 
centre  in  which  perceptions  unite,  and  from 
which  volitions  ifow;  which  is  mind.  The 
acts  of  A  mind  prove  the  existence  of  a  mind ; 
and  in  whatever  a  mind  resides,  is  a  person. 
The  seat  of  intellect  is  a  person.  We  have  no 
authority  to  limit  the  properties  of  mind  to  any 
particular  corporeal  form,  or  to  any  particular 
circumscription  of  space.  These  properties  sub- 
sist, in  created  nature,  under  a  great  variety 
of  sensible  forms.  Also  every  animated  being 
has  its  sensorium  ;  that  is,  a  certain  portion  St 
space,  within  which  perception  and  volition 
are  exerted.  This  sphere  may  be  enlarged  to 
an  indefinite  extent ;  may  comprehend  the 
universe  ;  and  being  so  imagined,  may  serve 
to  furnish  us  with  as  good  a  notion,  as  we  are 
capable  of  forming,  of  the  immenatty  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  i  e.  of  a  Being,  infinite,  as 
well  in  essence  as  in  power,  yet  nevertheless 
a  person. 

•  It  must  here,  howerer.beitated.  that  nuny  astrono. 
men  deny  that  any  of  the  heavenly  boafes  are  absolute- 
ly stationary.  Some  of  the  brightest  Hi  the  fixed  stan 
have  certainly  small  motions  i  and  of  the  rest  the  lUs- 
tancc  is  too  great,  and  the  intervals  of  our  observation 
too  short,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  that 
tboy  may  not  have  the  same.  Tlie  mottoiu  in  the  fixed 
stars  which  have  been  observed,  are  considered  cither  as 
proper  to  each  of  them,  or  as  compounded  of  the  mo- 
tion  of  our  system,  and  of  motions  r<ropcr  to  each  star. 
By  a  oomparlaon  of  these  motions,  a  motion  in  oiur  wk 
tem  is  supposed  to  be  discovered.  By  continuing  thia 
analogy  to  other,  and  to  all  systems,  i:  is  possible  tomp- 
pose  that  attraction  is  unlimited,  and  that  the  whole  ma. 
tcrial  universe  is  revolving  rmmd  some  fixed  pcintwith* 
in  its  containing  sphere  ofspacp. 

f  Pricstlcy'a  U'tten  to  a  Hukisopblcal  CabtBtvsr 
p.  163,  etl  a.  /^  T 
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^  Nomm^th  teen  Ood  tX  any  tinui.*'  And 
thii,  I  believe,  makes  the  great  difficulty.  Now 
it  it  a  difficulty  which  chiefly  arises  from  our 
not  duly  estimating  the  state  of  our  faculties. 
The  Deity,  it  is  true,  is  the  object  of  none  of 
our  senses;  but  reflect  what  limited  capacities 
animal  senses  are.  Many  animals  seem  to  have 
hut  one  sense,  or  perhaps  two  at  the  most ; 
touch  and  taste.  Ought  such  an  animal  to  oon< 
dude  against  the  existence  o{  odours,  sounds, 
and  coburs  ?  To  another  species  is  given 
the  sense  of  smelling.  This  is  an  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  properties  of 
nature :  but,  if  this  favoured  animal  should 
infer  from  its  superiority  over  the  class  last 
described,  that  it  perceived  every  thing  which 
was  perceptible  in  nature,  it  is  known  to  us, 
though  perhaps  not  suspected  by  the  animal 
itself,  that  it  proceeded  upon  a  false  and  pre- 
sumptuous estimate  of  its  faculties.  To  an- 
other  is  added  the  sense  of  hearing ;  which 
lets  in  a  class  of  sensations  entirely  unconceiv. 
ed  by  the  animal  before  spoken  c^;  not  only 
distinct,  but  remote  from  any  which  U  had 
ever  experienced,  and  greatly  superior  to  them. 
Yet  this  last  animal  has  no  more  gpround  for 
believing  that  its  senses  comprehend  all  things, 
and  all  properties  of  things,  which  exist,  than 
might  have  been  claimed  by  the  tribes  of  ani- 
mids  beneath  it ;  for  we  know,  that  it  is  still 
possible  to  possess  another  sense,  that  pf  sight, 
which  shall  disclose  to  the  percipient  a  new 
world.  This  fifth  sense  makes  the  animal  what 
the  human  animal  is ;  but  to  infer,  that  pos- 
sibility stops  here ;  that  either  this  fifth  sense 
is  the  last  sense,  or  that  the  five  comprehend 
all  existence ;  is  just  as  unwarrantable  a  con- 
clusion, as  that  which  might  have  been  made 
by  any  of  the  different  species  which  possessed 
fewer,  or  even  by  that,  if  such  there  be,  which 
possessed  only  one.  Tlie  condujuon  of  the  one- 
sense  animal,  and  the  conduaion  of  the  five- 
sense  animal,  stand  upon  the  same  authority. 
There  may  be  more  and  other  senses  than  those 
which  we  have.  There  may  be  senses  suited 
to  the  perception  of  the  powers,  properties,  and 
substance  of  spirits.  These  may  belong  to 
higher  orders  of  rational  agents ;  for  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  that  we 
are  the  highest,  or  that  the  scale  of  creation 
•tops  with  us. 

The  great  energw  of  nature  are  known  to 
lis  only  by  their  effects.  The  substances  which 
produce  them,  are  as  much  concealed  from  our 
■ernes  as  the  Divine  essence  itself.  GravUa- 
HoHy  though  constantly  present,  though  con- 
stantly exfirtiag  its  isufluence,  though  every 
where  around  ns,  near  us,  and  within  us ; 
though  diffused  throughout  all  space,  and  pe- 
netrating the  texture  of  all  bodies  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  depends,  if  upon  a  fluid, 
upon  a  fluid  which  though  both  powerful  and 
univernd  in  its  operation,  is  no  object  of  sense 
to  us ;  if  upon  any  other  kind  of  substance  or  | 
action^  upon  a  substance  and  action,  from] 


whkh  Mt  namvm  im  dMii||bislUfe  impAs. 
sions.  Is  it  then  to  be  woiMiered  at,  that  H 
should,  in  some  measure,  be  the  same  vitb 
the  Divine  nature  ? 

Of  this  however  we  are  certain,  tliat  wiiat. 
ever  the  Deity  be,  neither  the  wmeney  ner 
any  part  of  it  which  we  see,  can  be  Hm.  Tfa» 
universe  itself  is  merely  a  collective  names  its 
parts  are  all  which  are  real;  or  whidi  ave 
tiiingi.  Now  inert  matter  is  out  of  the  qnes. 
tioQ :  0nd  organised  substances  indude  marks 
of  contrivance.  But  whatever  indudes  maike 
of  contrivanoe,  whatever,  in  its  oonstitutioiL, 
testifies  design,  neoeasarily  carries  us  to  some, 
thing  beyond  itsdf,  to  some  other  being,  to  a 
designer  prior  to,  and  out  of,  itself.  No  ani- 
mal, for  instance,  can  have  contrived  iu  own. 
limbs  and  senses :  can  have  been  the  author 
to  itself  of  the  design  with  which  they  were 
constructed.  That  supposition  invdves  all  the 
absurdity  of  sdf 'Creatioo,  «.  «.  of  acting  with, 
out  existing.  Nothing  can  be  God,  which  Is 
ordered  by  a  wisdom  and  a  will,  which  itself 
is  Toid  of;  which  is  indebted  for  any  of  its 
properties  to  contrivanoe  ab  extra.  The  net 
having  that  in  his  nature  which  requires  the 
exertion  of  another  prior  being  (which  property 
is  sometimes  called  self-sufficiency,  and  some- 
times self-comprehension,)  appertains  to  the 
Deity,  as  his  essential  distinction,  and  removes 
his  nature  from  that  of  all  things  which  we 
see.  Which  consideration  contains  the  answer 
to  a  question  that  has  sometimes  been  asked, 
namdy,  "VVliy,  since  something  or  other  most 
have  existed  from  eternity,  may  not  the  pre- 
sent universe  be  that  something  ?  The  ooo- 
trivanoe  perceived  in  it,  proves  that  to  be  im. 
possible.  Nothing  contrived,  can,  in  a  strict 
and  proper  sense,  be  eternal,  forasmuch  ea  the 
contriver  must  have  existed  before  the  oontri- 
vance. 

Wherever  we  see  marks  of  contrivanoe,  we 
are  led  for  its  cause  to  an  inielSffeni  author. 
And  this  transition  of  the  understanding  is 
founded  upon  uniform  experience.  We  see 
intelligence  constantly  contriving;  that  is,  we 
see  intelligenoe  constantly  producing  eflfSscts, 
marked  and  distinguished  by  certain  proper* 
ties ;  not  certain  particular  pnq)erties,  but  by 
a  kind  and  dass  o£  properties,  such  as  relation 
to  an  end,  relation  of  parts  to  one  another,  and 
to  a  common  purpose.  We  see,  wherever  we 
are  witnesses  to  the  actual  formation  of  things, 
nothing  except  intelligence  produdng  effects 
so  marked  and  distinguished.  Furnished  with 
this  experience,  we  view  the  productions  of 
nature.  We  observe  ihem  also  marked  and 
distinguished  in  the  same  manner.  We  wish 
to  account  for  their  origin.  Our  experience 
suggests  a  cause  perfectly  adequate  to  thia  ac- 
count. No  experience,  no  single  instance  or 
example,  can  be  offered  in  favour  of  any  other. 
In  this  cause  therefore  we  ought  to  rest ;  in 
this  cause  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has, 
in  fact,  I'ested,  because  it  apees  with^  that,  ^ 
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which,  (n  ail  cafleg,'!s  the  foundadon  of  know, 
ledge, — ^the  nndeviating  ooune  of  their  eacpe- 
rienoe.  The  reuoning  is  the  same  as  that  by 
which  we  oondnde  any  ancient  appearances  to 
hftTe  been  the  effects  of  vdcanoes  or  innnda- 
tions  9  namely,  because  they  resemble  the  ef- 
fects which  ftre  and  water  produce  before  our 
eyes  9  and  becsnse  we  have  never  known  tliese 
effects  to  resnltfroBi  any  other  operation.  And 
tills  resemblance  may  subsist  in  so  many  dr. 
eumstanees,  as  not  to  leave  us  under  the  smalU 
est  doubt  in  forming  our  opinion.  Men  are 
not  deceived  by  this  reitfoning :  for  whenever 
it  happens,  ss  it  sometimes  does  happen,  that 
the  tmdi  oomes  to  be  known  by  direct  infor- 
nifttion,  it  turns  out  to  be  what  was  expected. 
In  like  manner,  and  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion (which  in  truth  is  that  of  experience)  we 
eonchide  that  theworiu  of  nature  proceed  from 
intelligence  and  design ;  because,  in  the  pro- 
perties of  relation  to  a  purpose,  subserviency 
to  a  use,  they  resemble  what  intelligenoe  and 
design  are  constantly  prodndng,  and  what  no« 
thing  except  intelligence  and  daign  ever  pro- 
duce at  aU.  Of  every  argument,  which  would 
raise  a^question  as  to  the  safety  of  this  reason, 
ing,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  such  argument 
be  listened  to,  it  leads  to  the  inference,  not 
only  that  the  present  order  of  nature  is  insuf. 
fident  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator,  but  that  no  imaginable  order  would 
-be  suiBcie&t  to  prove  it ;  that  no  contrivance, 
were  it  ever  so  mechanics],  ever  so  precise,  ever 
so  dear,  ever  so  perfectly  like  those  whidi  we 
oursdves  employ,  would  support  this  condu. 
don.  A  doctilne,to  which  I  concdve^no  sound 
jhind  can  assent. 

.  The  force  however  of  thereasoning  is  some, 
.times  sunk  by  our  taking  up  with  mere  names. 
We  have  dready  noticed,*  and  we  must  here 
notice  again,  the  misapplication  of  the  term 
.**  law,"  azui  the  mistake  concerning  the  idea 
whidi  that  term  expresses  in  physics,  when- 
ever such  idea  is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
power,  and  still  more  of  an  intelligent  powers 
,and,  as  such,  to  be  asngned  for  the  cause  of 
any  thing,  or  of  any  property  of  any  thing,  that 
•ezistSb  This  is  what  we  are  seo^y  apt  to 
do,  when  we  speak  of  organized  bodies  (plauu 
ibr  instance,  or  animals),  owing  their  produc- 
tion, thdr  form,  their  growth,  thdr  qualities, 
their  beauty,  their  use,  to  any  law  or  laws  of 
natures  and  when  we  are  contented  to  sit  down 
.with  that  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning 
them.  I  say  once  more,  that  it  is  a  perver- 
Aion  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  ef« 
.fident,  operative  cause  of  any  thing.  A  law 
presupposes  an  agent,  for  it  is  only  the  mode 
.aoooiding  to  which  an  agent  proceeds ;  it  im< 
.|^es  ft  power,  for  it  is  the  order  according  to 
which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent, 
.without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct 
from  itsdf,  the  ^^  law"  does  nothing ;  is  no- 
■ibingw 
L    .      .  •  €li.  L  Met  tU. 


What  has  been  sdd'conoemlng  *'law,**  hoktsr 
true  of  meehamgrn.  Alechanism  is  not  itself 
power.  Mechanism,  without  power,  can  do 
nothing.  Let  a  watch  be  contrived  and  con. 
Btructed  ever  so  ingeniously ;  be  its  parts  ever 
80  many,  ever  so  complicated,  ever  so  liiidy 
wrought  or  artifrcmlly  put  together,  it  cannot ' 
ffo  without  a  weiglit  or  spring,  t.  e.  without  a 
force  independent  of,  and  ulterior  to,  its  me- 
chanism. The  spring  acting  at  the  centre,  will 
produce  different  motions  and  different  results, 
according  to  the  variety  of  thv  intermediate 
mechanism.  One  and  the  self-same  qpring, 
acting  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  viz.  by 
dmply  expanding  itself,  may  be  the  cause  of 
a  hundred  different  and  all  useful  movementSy^ 
if  a  hundred  different  and  well-devised  sets  of 
wheds  be  placed  between  it  and  the  find  ef-^ 
feet ;  €,  p,  may  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day,- 
the  day  of  the  month,  the  age  of  the  moon, 
the  podtion  of  the  planets,  the  cyde  of  the 
years,  and  many  other  serviceable  notices;  and 
these  movements  mav  fulfil  thdr  purposes  with 
more  or  less  perfection,  according  as  the  me- 
chanism is  better  or  worse  contrived,  or  bet. 
ter  or  worse  executed,  or  in  a  better  or  worse 
state  of  repair  x  but  in  ail  easetj  U  it  neeeuary 
thai  the  spring  act  ai  the  cerUre.  The  course  dT 
our  reasoning  upon  such  a  subject  would  be 
this:  By  inspecting  the  watch,  even  when* 
standing  still,  we  get  a  proof  of  contrivance, 
and  of  a  contriving  mind,  having  been  em* 
ployed  about  it.  In  the  form  and  obvious  ref- 
lation of  its  parts,  we  see  enough  to  convince 
us  of  this.  If  we  pull  the  works  in  pieces,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  doser  examination,  we  are  stiU  - 
more  fully  convinced.  But,  when  we  see  the 
watdi  going,  we  see  proof  of  another  point,  viz. 
that  there  is  a  power  somewhere,  and  somehow 
or  other,  applied  to  it ;  a  power  in  action ;-.. 
that  there  is  more  in  the  subject  than  the  mere 
wheels  of  the  machine ; — that  there  is  a  secret 
spring,  or  a  gravitating  plummet  ;...in  a  word,- 
that  there  is  force,  and  energy,  as  well  as  me* 


So,  then,'  the  watch  in  motion  establishes  to 
the  observer  two  condudonst  One;  that 
thought,  contrivance,  and  design,  have  been 
employoi  in  the  forming,  proportioning,  and 
arranging  of  iu  parts ;  and  that  whoever  or 
wherever  he  be,  or  were,  such  a  contriver  there 
is,  or  was :  The  other ;  that  force  or  power, 
distinct  from  mechanism,  is,  at  this  present 
time,  acting  upon  it.  If  I  saw  a  hand-mill 
even  at  rest,  I  should  see  contrivance :  but  if 
I  saw  it  grinding,  I  should  be  assured  that  a 
hand  was  at  the  windUss,  though  in  another 
room.  It  is  the  same  in  nature.  In  the  worici 
of  nature  we  trace  medianism ;  and  this  done 
pn^es'oontrivance :  but  living,  active,  moving, 
productive  nature,  proves  also  the  exertion  of 
a  power  at  the  centre :  for,  wherever  the  power 
reddes  may  be  denominated  the  centre. 
I  The  intervention  and  dispodtion  of  what 
[are  called  ^'  tecomi  eau$i^^'  fall  under  the  ssBHr 
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obaeiTitioii.  This  dlfpotitlon  is  or  is  not  me- 
cfaanism,  aocordiog  as  w«  can  or  cannot  trace 
it  by  our  senies  and  means  of  examination. 
That  is  all  the  diiferenoe  there  is ;  and  it  is  a 
differenoe  which  rejects  our  focultiesi  not  the 
things  thenuelyes.  Now  where  the  order  of 
second  causes  is  mechanical,  what  is  here  aaid 
of  medumism  strictly  applies  to  it.  But  it 
would  be  always  merhaBism,  (natural  chemis- 
try, for  instance,  would  be  mechanism,)  if  our 
senses  were  acute  enough  to  descry  it.  Net. 
ther  meehanism,  therefore,  ia  the  woi^  of 
nature,  nar  the  inlertentioa  of  what  are  oattsd 
second  causes,  (for  I  tlunk  that  they  are  Ae 
same  thing,)  excuses  the  necessity  of  an  agent 
distinct  from  both. 

If,  iA  tracing  these  causes,  it  be  said  that 
we  iind  certain  general  properties  of  matter 
which  have  nothing  in  them  that  bespeaks  in- 
telligvnce,  I  answer,  that  still  ihamanagiftffoS 
these  properties,  the  pointing  and  directing 
them  to  the  uses  which  we  see  made  of  them, 
demands  intriligence  in  the  highest  degree, 
for  example ;  suppose  animal  secretions  to  be 
electire  attractions,  and  that  soeh  and  such 
attractions  unireruJly  belong  to  such  and  such 
substances ;  in  all  which  there  is  no  intellect 
oonoemed  ;  sdll  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
these  substances,  the  fixing  upon  right  sub- 
stances, and  disposing  them  in  right  places, 
must  be  an  act  of  intelligence.  What  mischief 
would  follow,  were  there  a  sinf^e  transposition 
of  the  secretory  oigans ;  a  single  mistake  in 
ananging  the  glands  which  compose  them  I 

There  may  be  many  second  causes,  and 
many  courses  of  second  causes,  one  behind  an., 
other,  between  what  we  observe  of  natnre, 
and  the  Deity :  but  there  must  be  intelligenoe 
somewhere :  there  must  be  more  in  nature 
than  what  we  see ;  and,  amongst  the  tilings 
unseen,  there  must  be  an  intelUgent,  design- 
ing  author.  The  philosopher  beholds  with 
astonishment  the  production  of  things  around 
him.  Unconscious  particles  of  matter  take 
their  stations,  and  severally  arrange  themselves 
in  an  order,  so  as  to  become  collectively  plants 
or  animals,  t.  e;  oiganized  bodies,  with  parts 
bearing  strict  and  evident  relation  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  utility  of  the  whole :  and  it 
dmuld  seem  that  these  partides  could  not  move 
ifi  any  other  way  than  as  they  do ;  for  they 
testify  not  the  smallest  sign  of  choice,  or  liber- 
ty^  or  discretion.  There  may  be  particolarln. 
ttelligent  beings,  guiding  these  motions  in  each 
case :  or  they  may  be  the  result  of  trains  of 
mechanical  dispositions,  fixed  beforehand  by 
an  intelligent  appointment,  and  kept  in  action 
by  a  power  at  ihe  centre.  But,  in  either  case, 
there  must  be  intelligence. 

The  minds  of  most  men  are  fond  of  what 
they  call  a  pHnoip^s,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
aimplidty,  in  accounting  for  phenomena.  Yet 
this  prindple,  this  simplidtv,  resides  merely 
in  the  nmm ,-  which  name,  after  all,  comprises, 
perhaps,  under  it,  a  diversified,  imilti£KrioiiS| 


or  progressive  cferttkkm,  Ha/doffMiMo  int* 
parts.  The  power  in  organlaed  bodies,  of  pr». 
dudng  bodies  like  theaasdvea,  is  one  of  tibese 
prindples.  GivefrphikMopherfthis,aMdhecaii 
get  OB.  But  he  doef  not  reflect,  what  thie 
mode  of  prodoetion,  this  pritfdpk  (if  tntk  he 
choose  to  call  it)  requires ;  how  much  it  pra. 
supposes  ;  what  an  i4>paratua  ef  inafranflBtay 
some  of  which  are  stricily  meehanieal,  is  ae« 
ry  toiu  success ;  whist  a  train  itiachidei 
of  operations  and  dumgea,  one  suooeediag  an* 
other,  one  related  to  another,  oAe  neiaiaMring 
to  another ;  all  advandog,  by  interesodlate, 
and,  fieqiuenily,  by  sensible  steps,  to  tiieir  uU 
timate  result  I  Tet,  becauae  the  whole  of  this 
cdmpiicated  action  is  wrapped  np  in  a  amgle 
term,  peneniliois,  we  are  to  set  it  dova  as  aa 
dementary  prindple;  and  to  supposai,  that 
when  we  have  resolved  the  things  whieh  we 
see  into  this  prindple^  we  have  suflidendy  so* 
counted  for  their  origin,  without  the  necessity 
of  a  designing,,  intelligent  Ureatov.  Thatnitli 
is,  genemtbn  is  not  a  prindpb^  but  apwesft 
We  might  as  well  call  the  castfaig  of  metab  a 
prindpte ;  we  might,  so  lar  as  appeara  tome, 
as  well  cdl  spinning  and  weaving  pnndpfes : 
and  then,  retorring  the  texture  of  dotha,  the 
fabric  of  muslins  and  calicoea,  the  patterns  of 
diapers  and  damasks,  to  these,  as  prindples, 
pretend  to  dispense  with  intention,  thoc^fht, 
and  contrivance,  on  the  part  of  the  aitisi  ^  or 
to  dispense,  indeed,  with  the  necessi^  of  any 
artist  at  all,  dther  in  the  manufacturing  ef 
the  artide,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  die  bh^ 
chinery  by  which  the  manufacture  was  carried 
on. 

And,  after  all,  how,  or  in  what  sense  is  it 
true,  tiiat  animals  produce  theirlilRr^  A  but- 
terfly, with  a  proboscis  instead  of  a  mootfa^ 
with  four  wings  and  six  legs,  produoea  a  hairy 
caterpillar,  with  jaws  and  teeth,  and  fourteen 
feet.  A  frog  produces  a  tadpole.  A  hbi^ 
beede^  with  gauie  wings,  and  a  crusty  covcrc 
ing,  produces  a  white,  smooth,  soft  worm ;  aa 
ephemeran  fly^  a  ood-bait  maggot.  Thess^ 
by  a  progress' through  different  stages  of  lifi^ 
and  action,  and  enjoyment  (and,  in  eadi  stats^ 
provided  with  implements  and  oi^gans  appnv 
priated  to  the  temporary  natore  whidi  they 
bear,)  arrive  at  last  at  the  form  end  fashion  <a 
the  parent  animaL  But  all  this  is  prooese^ 
not  prindple;  and  proves^  moreover,  that  the 
property  of  animated  bodies,  of  px^idodng 
their  like,  belongs  to  thett,  net  as  a  pnmoK* 
dial  property,  not  by  any  bttnd  neeessity  in 
the  nature  of  things,  but  ai  the  effect  of  eco- 
nomy, wisdom,  and  design ;  becanse  the  pro- 
perty itself  assumes  diversities,  and  snbmStt 
to  deviations  dictated  by  intel%)ble  uUlidea, 
and  serving  distioct  pui^KMei  of  animal  haiph 
piness. 

The  opinion,  which  would  oobsider  **  gene- 
retion**  as  a  prineipk  in  nature ;  and  whidi 
would  assign  diis  prindple  as  the  cauae^  dt 
endeavour  to  satisfy  our  mmds  with  sudi  a 
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cMiM,  of  the  eiblettoe  of  oi|;uiued  bodies ; 
is  confiiled,  in  my  judgmtiot,  net  only  by  every 
maik  of  oontrivanoe  diflceraraUe  in  thote  bo- 
dies, for  which  it  gives  us  no  oontriver,  offers 
no  eoooont  whatever ;  but  also  by  the  farther 
ooBstderation,  that  things  generated,  possess 
a  dear  rslatioQ  to  things  not  genemted.  If 
it  were  merely  one  part  of  a  generated  body 
bearing  a  rabdon  to  another  part  of  the  same 
bedy ;  as  themoathof  an  animal  to  the  throat, 
the  throat  to  tin  stomach,  the  stomach  to  the 
intestinea,  those  to  the  recruiting  of  the  blood, 
and,  by  means  of  the  Uood,  to  the  nourish, 
ment  of  the  whole  fiame :  or  if  it  were  only 
one  generated  body  bearing  a  relation  to  ano- 
ther generated  body;  as  the  sexes  of  the  same 
species  toeach  other,  animals  of  prey  to  their 
prey,  herinvorous  and  g^ranivorous  animals  to 
the  plants  or  seeds  wpan.  which  they  feed  ;  it 
might  be  contended,  that  the  whole  of  this 
oorrespondency  was  attributable  to  generadon, 
the  common  origin  from  which  these  substan- 
ees  prooeeded.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
agreements  which  exist  between  things  gene- 
rated and  things  fkot  ffen^rmiedf  Can  it  be 
doubted,  was  it  ever  doubted,  but  that  thelui^ 
of  animals  bear  a  relation  to  the  otr,  asaper* 
manently  elastic  fluid  ?  They  act  in  it  and 
hy  it ;  they  cannot  act  without  it.  Now,  if 
generation  produced  the  animal,  it  did  not 
produce  the  air  s  yet  their  properties  oorres- 
pond.  The  tfye  is  made  for  Kghtf  and  light  for 
the  eya  The  eye  would  be  of  no  use  without 
Hght,  and  light  perhaps  of  little  without  eyes ; 
yet  one  is  produced  by  generatian,  the  other 
not.  The  sor  depends  upon  wuhUaticnt  of 
air.  Here  are  two  sets  of  motions :  first,  of 
Ithe  poises  of  the  air ;  secondly,  of  the  drum, 
hones,  and  nerves  of  the  ear;  seu  of  motions 
bearing  an  evident  reference  to  each  other : 
yet  the  one,  and  the  apparatus  for  the  one, 
produced  by  the  intervention  of  generation  ; 
die  other  altogether  independent  of  it. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  air,  the  light,  the 
dements,  the  world  itself,  is  gemsnUed;  I 
answer,  Uiat  I  do  not  comprohoid  the  propo- 
sition. If  the  tenn  mean  any  thing  similar 
to  what  it  means  when  applied  to  plants  or 
animals,  the  proposition  is  certainly  without 
proof ;  and,  I  think,  draws  as  near  to  absur- 
dity,  as  any  proposition  can  do,  which  does  not 
include  a  contradiction  in  its  tenns.  I  am  at 
a  lose  to  conceive,  how  the  formation  of  the 
world  can  be  compared  to  the  generation  of  an 
animal.  If  the  term  generation  signify  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  it  signifies  on 
ordinary  occasions,  it  may,  by  the  same  lati- 
tude, signify  any  thing.  In  which  case,  a 
word  or  phrase  taken  from  the  language  of 
Otaheite,  would  convey  as  much  theory  con- 
ceming  the  origin  of  the  universs^  as  it  does 
to  talk  of  iu  bttng  geneiated. 

We  know  a  cause  (intelligence)  adequate 
to  the  appearances  which  we  wish  to  aooount 
for ;  we  have  this  cause  continually  produdng 


aimilsr  appearances :  yet,  rejecting  this^ause^ 
the  sufficiency  of  which  wo  know,  and  the  ac« 
tion  of  which  is  constantly  before  our  eyes,  we 
are  invited  to  resort  to  suppositions,  destitute 
of  a  single  fact  for  their  support,  and  confirm- 
ed by  no  analogy  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed.  Were  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
motwe*  of  mens*  opinions,  I  mean  their  mo- 
tives separate  from  their  argumenu ;  I  should 
abnost  suspect,  that,  because  the  proof  of  a 
Deity  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  naturo 
is  not  only  popular  but  vulgar  (which  may 
arise  from  the  cogency  of  tl^  pxxiof,  and  be 
indeed  its  highest  recommendation,)  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  species  almost  of  puerUUy  to  take 
up  with  it ;  for  these  reasons,  minds,  which 
are  habitually  in  search  of  invention  and  ori- 
ginality, feel  a  resistless  inclination  to  strike 
off  into  other  solutions  and  other  expositions. 
The  truth  is,  that  many  minds  are  not  so  in- 
disposed to  any  thing  which  can  be  offered  to 
them,  as  they  are  to  rh^JkUnett  of  being  con«« 
tent  with  common  reasons:  and,  what  is  most 
to  be  lamented,  minds  conscious  of  superiority 
aro  the  most  liable  to  this  repugnancy. 

The  "  suppositions**  here  alluded  to,  all  a- 
giee  in  one  character :  they  all  endeavour  to 
dispense  with  the  neoessity  in  natiure,  of  a 
particular,  personal  intelligence;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  exertion  of  an  intending,  con- 
triving mind,  in  the  structure  and  formation 
of  the  organised  constitutions  which  the  world 
contains.  They  would  resolve  all  productiona 
into  unconscious  energies,  of  a  like  kind,  in  that 
respect,  with  attraction,  magnetism,  electrioi- 
ty,  &c  without  any  thing  farther. 

In  this,  the  old  system  of  atheism  and  the 
new  agree.  And  I  much  doubt,  whether  the 
new  schemes  have  advanced  any  thing  upon 
the  old,  or  done  more  than  changed  the  terms 
of  the  nomenclature.  For  instance,  I  could 
never  see  the  difference  between  the  antiquat- 
ed system  of  atoms,  and  Buffon's  organic  mole- 
cules. This  philosopher,  having  made  a  pla- 
net by  knocking  off  from  the  sun  a  piece  of 
melted  glass,  in  consequence  of  the  stroke  of 
a  comet ;  and  having  set  it  in  motion,  by  the 
same  stroke,  both  round  its  own  axis  and  the 
finds  his  next  difficulty  to  be,  how  to 
bring  plants  and  animals  upon  it.  In  order 
to  sdve  this  difficulty,  we  are  to  suppose  the 
universe  replenished  with  particles,  endowed 
with  life,  but  without  organization  or  senses 
of  their  own ;  and  endowed  also  viiiL  a  ten- 
dency to  marslial  themselves  into  organized 
forms.  The  concourse  of  these  particles,  by 
virtue  of  this  tendency,  but  without  intelli- 
gence, will,  or  direction,  (for  I  do  not  find 
that  any  of  these  qualities  are  ascribed  to 
them,)  has  produced  the  living  forms  which 
we  now  see. 

Very  few  of  the  conjectures,  which  philoso- 
phers hazard  upon  these  subjects,  have  more 
of  pretension  in  them,  than  the  challenging 
you  to  show  the  direct  impossibility  of  the  by- 
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potlieds.  In  the  present  example,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  positive  objection  to  the  whole  scheme 
Upon  the  very  face  of  it ;  which  was  that,  if 
the  case  were  as  here  represented,  neto  combi- 
nations  ought  to  be  perpetually  takiug  place ; 
new  plants  and  animals,  or  organized  bodies 
which  were  neither,  ought  to  be  starting  up 
hefore  our  eyes  every  day.  For  this,  however, 
our  philosopher  has  an  answer.  Whilst  so 
many  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  already 
in  existence.^  and,  consequently,  so  man^  ^^  in- 
temal  moulds,*'  as  be  calls  them,  are  prepar- 
ed and  at  hand,  the  organic  particles  run  in- 
to these  moulds,  and  are  employed  in  supply, 
ing  an  acceteion  of  substance  to  them,  as  wdl 
for  their  growth,  as  for  their  propagation.  By 
Which  means,  things  keep  their  ancient  course. 
But,  says  the  same  philo80t>her,  should  any 
general  loss  or  destruction  of  the  present  oon> 
Atitution  of  organized  bodies  take  place,  the 
particles,  for  want  of  '^  moulds,*'  into  which 
they  might  enter,  would  run  into  different 
combinations,  and  replenish  the  waste  with 
new  species  of  organized  snbstanoesl 

Is  Uiere  any  history  to  Countenance  this  no- 
ti(m  ?  Is  it  known,  that  any  destruction  has 
been  so  repaired  ?  any  desert  thiu  repeopled  ? 
'  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  only  natural  ap< 
{)earance  mentioned  by  our  author,  by  way  of 
fact  whereon  to  build  his  hypothesis,  is  the 
formation  of  worms  in  the  intestines  of  ani- 
mals, which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  coalition  of 
superabundant  oi^ganic  particles,  floating  about 
in  the  first  passages ;  and  which  have  combin- 
ed  themselves  into  these  simple  animal  forms, 
for  want  of  internal  moulds,  or  of  vacaiides 
In  those  moulds,  into  which  tJiey  might  be  re- 
ceived. The  thing  referred  to,  is  rather  a 
species  of  £eu:ts,  than  a  single  fact ;  as  some 
other  cases  may,  with  equal  reason,  be  includ. 
ed  under  it.  But  to  make  it  a  fact  at  all,  or, 
In  any  sort,  applicable  to  the  question,  we 
tnust  begin  with  asserting  an  equivocal  gene- 
ration, contrary  to  analogy,  and  without  ne- 
cessity ;  contrary  to  an  analogy,  which  accom- 
panies us  to  the  very  limits  of  our  knowledge 
or  inquiries ;  for  wherever,  either  in  plants  or 
animals,  we  are  able  to  examine  the  subject, 
we  find  procreation  from  a  parent  form :  with, 
out  necessity ;  for  I  apprehend  that  it  is  sel. 
dom  difficult  to  suggest  methods,  by  which  the 
eggs,  or  spawn,  or  yet  invisible  rudiments  of 
these  vermin,  may  have  obtained  a  passage  in. 
to  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  found.*  Add 
to  this,  that  their  constancy  to  their  species^ 
wliich,  I  believe,  is  as  regular  in  these  as  in 
the  other  vermes,  decides  the  question  against 
our  philosopher,  if,  in  truth,  any  question  re- 
mained upon  the  subject. 

I4i8tly ;  these  wonder-working  instruments, 

*  I  trust  X  may  be  excused,  for  not  citing,  m  another 
fact  wiiich  is  to  confirm  the  hypotbesls,  a  grave  asser. 
tion  of  this  writer,  that  the  brsncWof  trees  upon  which 
the  sUg  feeds,  break  out  again  in  kii  lionjs.  Such  facts 
merit  no  discusidon. 


these  ^  internal  mfltalda,**  what  acie  fSt^Bf  cf« 
ter  all  ?  what,  when  examined,  bat  a  nnrne 
without  signification;  unintelligible,  if  not 
self-oontradictory ;  at  the  best,  differing  in 
nothing  from  the  *'*'  essential  forms"  of  tiui 
Greek  philosophy?  One  short  sentence  of 
Buffon's  work  esM>its  his  scheme  as  foUows : 
'^  When  this  nutritious  and  prolific  naatter, 
which  It  diffused  throughout  all  nature,  passes 
through  the  initnud  mould  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable,  and  finds  a  proper  matrix,  or  re* 
oeptade,  it  gives  rise  to  an  animal  or  veigetable 
of  the  same  species."  Does  aay  reader  annex, 
a  meaning  to  the^zpression  ^'internal  mould," 
in  this  sentence  ?  Ought  it  then  to  be  said, 
that,  though  we  have  Httle  notion  of  an  in- 
ternal moiDd,  we  have  not  much  more  of  a 
designing  mind  ?  The  very  contrary  of  this 
assertion  is  the  truth.  When  we  spesk  of  an 
artificer  or  an  architect,  we  talk  of  what  is 
comprehensible  to  our  understuiding,  and  fa- 
miliar to  our  experience*  We  use  no  otKef 
terms,  than  what  refer  us  for  their  meaning 
to  our  oonsdonsness  and  observatkm ;  what 
express  the  constant  objects  of  both ;  wheraas 
names  like  that  we  have  mentioned,  refer  us 
to  nothing  \  excite  no  idea ;  convey  a  sound 
to  the  ear,  but  I  think  do  no  more. 

Another  system  which  has  lately  been  brought 
forward,  and- with  much  ingenuity,  is  that  of 
appeiencifes.  The  principle,  and  the  short  ac. 
count  of  the  theory,  is  this :  Pieces  of  soft, 
ductile  matter,  being  endued  with  propensitiea 
or  appetencies  for  particular  actions,  would  by 
continual  endeavours,  carried  on  through  along 
series  of  generations,  work  themselves  gradual 
ally  into  suitable  forms ;  and,  at  leng^  ac- 
quire, though  perhaps  by  obscure  and  almost 
imperceptible  improvements,  an  oiganizatim 
fitted  to  the  action  which  their  req)ective  pro- 
pensities led  them  to  exert.  A  piece  of  ani- 
mated matter,  for  example,  that  was  endued 
with  a  propensity  to^,  though  ever  so  sh^w- 
less,  though  no  other  we  wiU  suppose  than  a 
round  ball  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a  course  of 
ages,  if  not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  in  a 
hundred  miiiions  of  years  (for  our  theorists, 
having  eternity  to  dispose  of,  are  never  spar^ 
ing  in  time,)  acquire  wings.  The  same  ten- 
dency to  loco-motion  in  an  aquatic  animal,  or 
rather  in  an  animated  lump,  which  might  hap* 
pen  to  be  surrounded  by  water,  would  end  in 
the  production  of  fin* :  in  a  living  substance, 
confined  to  the  solid  earth,  would  put  out  Itgs 
and  feet ;  or,  if  it  took  a  different  turn,  would 
breaJc  the  body  into  ringlets,  and  conclude  by 
crawHnff  upon  the  ground. 

Although  I  have  introduoed  the  mention  of 
this  theory  into  this  place,  I  am  unwilling  to 
give  to  it  the  name  of  an  sUheistie  scheme,  for 
two  reasons  i  first,  because,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  understand  it,  the  original  propensities  and 
the  numberless  varieties  of  them  (so  different, 
in  this  respect,  from  the  laws  of  mechanical 
nature^  which  are  few  and  simple,}  are,  in  the 
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plflii  itfctf,  attrfliQted  to  th€  ordination  and  ap- 
pointment of  an  intelUgent  and  designingCraa- 
tor !  leoondly,  because,  likewise,  that  large  pos- 
tnlatum,  which  is  all  along  assumed  and  pre- 
supposed, the  faculty  in  living  bodies  of  pro* 
ductng  other  bodies  oxganized  like  themselves, 
seems  to  be  referred  to  the  same  cause;  at  least 
is  not  attempted  to  be  aocounted  for  by  any 
other.  In  one  important  respect,  however,  the 
theory  before^jus  coincides  with  atheistio  sys- 
tems, viz.  in  that,  in  the  formation  of  plants 
and  animals,  in  the  structure  and  use  of  their 
parts,  it  does  away  final  causes.  Instead  of 
the  parts  of  a  plant  or  animal,  or  the  particu< 
lar  structure  of  the  parts,  having  been  intend, 
ed  for  the  action  or  the  use  to  which  we  see 
them  applied ;  according  to  this  theory,  they 
have  themsdres  grown  out  of  that  action, 
sprung  from  that  use.  The  theory  therefore 
dispenses  with  that  which  we  insist  upon,  the 
necessity,  in  each  particular  case,  of  an  intel- 
ligent, designing  mind,  for  the  contriving  and 
determining  of  the  forms  which  organized  bo- 
dies bear.  Oive  our  philosopher  these  appe- 
tencies ;  give  him  a  portion  of  living  irritable 
matter  (a  nerve,  or  the  clipping  of  a  nerve,) 
to  work  upon  s  giro  also  to  his  incipient  or 
progressive  forms,  the  power,  in  every  stage  of 
their  alteration,  of  propagating  their  Hke;  and, 
if  he  ia  to  be  believed,  he  could  replenidi  the 
world  with  all  the  vogetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions which  we  at  present  see  in  it. 

The  scheme  under  consideration  is  open  to 
ihe  same  objection  with  other  ooi^ectures  of  a 
simihu'  tendency,  viz.  a  total  defect  of  evidence. 
Vo  change*.,  like  tho^  which  the  theory  re- 
quires,  ^^«  ever  been  observed.  AU  the  chan- 
ges in  Ovid's  Aletamorphoses  might  have  been 
eflected  by  these  appetendes,  if  the  theory  were 
true ;  yet  not  an  example,  nor  the  pretence  of 
an  example,  is  offered  of  a  single  change  being 
known  to  have  taken  pUu»  Nor  is  the  order 
of  generation  obedient  to  the  principle  npon 
wh^  this  theory  is  built.  The  mamma*  of 
the  male  have  not  vanished  by  inusltation ; 
fmeurtorimiyfmrtmiUa^muiayJudaorumprth- 
paghudeeglprwpuinaiu  It  is  easy  to  say,  and 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  alterative  process  is 
too  sk)w  to  be  eeroeived  i  that  it  has  been  car- 
ried  on  through  tracts  <^  immeasurable  time; 
and  that  the  present  order  of  things  is  the  re- 
•ult  of  a  gradation,  of  which  no  human  records 
can  trace  the  steps.  It  is  easy  to  say  this;  and 
yet  it  is  still  true,  that  the  hypothesis  remains 
destitute  of  evidence. 

The  analojfiet  which  have  been  alleged,  are 
of  the  following  kind  I  The  fturkj^  of  a  camel, 
ia  said  to  be  no  other  than  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing burdens  f  a  service  in  which  the  species  has 

•  loonftmajwIftoCanyatAloMCogasMatthem. 


•on,  dCber  final  or  cffldent,  tat  thit  jmrt  at  the  anipuil 
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been  employed  from  the  most  anoibnt  times  uf 
the  world.  The  first  race,  by  the  daily  load- 
ing of  the  back,  would  probably  find  a  small 
grumous  tumour  to  be  formed  in  the  floJi  of 
that  part.  The  next  progeny  would  bring  this 
tumour  into  the  world  with  them.  TIm  life 
to  which  they  word  destined,  would  increase 
it  The  cause  which  first  generated  the  tu« 
berde  being  continued,  it  would  go  on,  through 
every  succession,  to  augment  its  size,  till  it  at- 
tained the  form  and  the  bulk  under  whidi  it 
now  appears.  This  may  serve  for  one  instance: 
another,  and  that  also  of  the  passive  sort,  ia 
taken  from  certain  spedes  of  birds.  Birds  of 
the  onme  kind,  as  the  crane  itself,  the  heron, 
bittern,  stork,  have,  in  general,  thdr  thigfai 
bare  of  feathen.  This  privation  is  accounted 
for  from  the  habit  of  wading  in  water,  and  from 
the  effect  of  that  element  to  check  the  growth 
of  feathers  upon  these  parts ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  health  and  vegetation  of  the  fea- 
thers declined  through  each  generation  of  the 
animal ;  the  tender  down,  exposed  to  cold  and 
wetness,  became  weak,  and  thin,  and  rare,  till 
the  deterioration  ended  in  the  result  which  we 
see,  of  absc^ute  nakedness.  I  will  mention  a 
third  instance,  because  it  is  drawn  from  an  ao* 
tive  habit,  as  the  two  last  were  from  passive 
habits  $  and  that  is  the  pouch  of  the  pelican. 
The  description  which  naturalbts  give  of  thia 
oigan,  is  as  follows :  '^  From  the  lower  edges 
of  the  under  chap,  hangs  abag,  reaching  firaro 
the  whole  length  of  the  biH  to  the  neck,  which 
is  said  to  be  apahle  of  containing  fifteen  quarts 
of  water.  This  bi^,  the  bird  haa  a  power  of 
wrinklinff  up  into  the  hollow  of  the  under  chapi 
When  the  bag  is  empty,  it  is  not  seen :  but 
when  the  bird  has  fished  with  success,  it  isin- 
credible  to  what  an  extent  it  is  often  dilated. 
The  first  thing  the  pelican  does  in  fishing,  ia 
to  fill  the  bag ;  and  then  it  returns  to  digest 
its  burden  at  leisure.  The  bird  preys  upon  the 
large  fishes,  and  hides  them  by  dozens  in  its 
pouch.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  widest 
extent,  a  person  may  run  his  head  into  the 
bird's  mouth  x  and  conceal  it  in  this  monstrous 
pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  singular  purpo- 
ses.'** Now  this  extraordinary  oonfonnation 
ia  nothing  more,  say  our  philosophers,  than  the 
resuH  of  habit ;  not  of  the  habit  or  effort  of  a 
single  pelican,  or  of  a  single  race  of  pelicans* 
but  of  a  habit  perpetuated  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  generations.  The  pelican  soon  found 
the  eonveniency  of  reserving  in  its  mouth, 
when  ito  ai^tite  was  glutted,  the  remainder 
of  its  prey,  which  is  fish.  The  fulness  produc-. 
ed  by  thia  attempt,  of  course  stretched  tbeskin 
which  lies  between  the  under  chape,  as.  being 
the  most  yielding  part  of  the  mouth.  Cvery 
distension  increased  the  cavity.  The  originA 
bird,  and  many  generationa  which  succeeded 
him,  might  find  difficulty  eoongh  in  making 
the  pooch  answer  this  purpose  i  but  fitture  pe« 
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lioang,  entering  upon  life  with  a  poadi  deriv. 
od  fnnn  their  progenitors,  of  oonnideFable  oa- 
padty,  would  more  readily  accelerate  its  ad- 
▼anoe  toperfeetion,  byfrequently pressing  down 
the  sac  with  the  weight  of  fish  which  it  might 
now  be  made  to  contain* 

These,  or  of  this  kind,  are  the  analogies  re- 
lied upon.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  in- 
stances themselves  are  unauthenticated  by  tes- 
timony; and,  in  theory,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  open  to  great  objections.  Who  ever 
read  of  camels  without  bunches,  or  with 
bunehes  less  than  those  with  which  they  are 
at  present  usually  formed  ?  A  bunch,  not  un- 
like the  camel's,  is  found  between  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  buffalo ;  of  the  origin  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  *  account  here  given. 
In  the  second  example :  Why  shoiild  the  ap- 
pEcation  c^  water,  which  appears  to  promote 
and  thicken  the  growth  of  feathers  upon  the 
bodies  and  breasts  of  geese,  and  swans,  and 
other  water-fowls,  have  divested  of  this  cover- 
ing  the  thighs  of  cranes  ?  The  third  instance, 
which  appears  to  me  as  plausible  as  any  that 
can  be  produced,  has  this  against  it,  that  it  is 
a  singularity  restricted  to  the  species ;  where- 
as, if  it  had  its  commencement  in  the  cause 
and  iBanner  which  have  been  assigned,  l&e 
like  conformation  might  be  expected  to  take 
place  in  other  birds,  which  feed  upon  fish.  How 
oomes  it  to  pass,  that  the  pdican  alone  was  the 
inventress,  and  her  descendants  the  only  in- 
heritors, of  this  curious  resource  ? 

But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  controvert  the 
instances  themselves,  as  it  is  a  straining  of 
analogy  beyond  all  limits  of  reason  and  credi- 
bility, to  assert  that  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish, 
with  all  their  variety  and  complexity  of  or- 
ganisation, have  been  brought  into  their  forms, 
and  distinguished  into  their  several  kinds  and 
natores,  by  the  same  process,  (even  if  that 
process  oould  be  demonstrated,  or  had  it  ever 
been  actually  nodeed,)  as  might  seem  to  serve 
for  the  gradual  generation  of  a  camel*s  bunch, 
or  a  peHcan's  pouch. 

The  sdution,  when  applied  to  the  works  of 
natnre  generattf^  is  contradicted  by  nuiny  of 
tSie  phenomena,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
others.  The  Ugamenit  or  strictures,  by  which 
the  tendons  are  tied  down,  at  the  angles  of  the 
joints,  oould,  by  no  possibility,  be  formed  by 
tiie  motion  or  exercise  of  the  tendons  them- 
selves ;  by  any  appetency  exciting  these  parts 
into  action ;  or  by  any  tendency  arising  there- 
from. The  tendency  is  aU-the  other  way ;  the 
etmotos  in  constant  opposition  to  them.  Length 
of  time  does  not  help  the  case  at  all,  but  the 
raverse.  The  tuo/tws  also  in  the  blood-vessels, 
oould  never  be  formed  in  the  manner  which 
our  theorist  proposes.  The  blood,  in  its  right 
and  natural  course,  has  no  tendency  to  form 
them.  M^n  obstructed  or  refluent,  it  has 
the  contrary.  These  parts  could  not  grow  oat 
of  their  use,  though  Oiey  had  eternity  to  grow 
iiL 


The  9enae9  of  Knimab  appetr  to  me  alto^ 
ther  incapable  of  receiving  the  expfaination  vt 
their  origin  which  diis  theory  affo^s.  Includ- 
ing under  the  word  ^  sense**  the  oi^gan  and 
the  perception,  we  have  no  aoooant  of  either. 
How  will  our  philosopher  get  at  ^oiskn,  or  make 
an  eye  ?  How  should  the  blind  animal  affect 
sight,  of  which  blind  animab,  we  know,  have 
neither  conception  nor  desire  ?  Affecting  it, 
by  what  operation  of  its  will,  by  what  eajnm* 
vour  to  see,  could  it  so  determine  the  fluids  of 
its  body,  as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of  an 
eye  9  or  suppose  the  eye  formed,  woold  the 
perception  follow  ?  The  same  of  the  other 
senses.  And  this  objection  holds  its  force, 
ascribe  what  you  will  to  the  hand  of  time,  to 
the  power  of  habit,  to  changes  too  lAaw  to  be 
obscured  by  man,  or  brought  within  any  com. 
parison  wluch  he  is  able  to  make  of  past  things 
with  the  present ;  concede  what  you  plnse  to 
these  arbitrary  and  unattested  suppositions, 
how  will  they  help  you  ?  Here  is  no  ineeption. 
No  Uws,  no  course,  no  powers  of  nature  which 
prevail  at  present,  nor  any  analogous  to  these, 
would  give  commencement  to  a  new  sense. 
And  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  how  that  might 
proceed,  which  oould  never  hegm, 

I  think  the  senses  to  be  the  most  inoimaisi- 
ent  with  the  hypothesis  before  na,  of  any  part 
of  the  animal  frame.  But  other  parts  are  sof- 
fidently  so.  The  sohitioa  dees  not  apply  to 
the  paits  of  animals,  which  have  little  in  them 
of  motkm.  If  we  could  suppose  joints  and 
musdes  to  be  gradually  formed  by  action  and 
exercise,  what  action  or  exercise  oould  fonn  a 
skull,  and  fill  it  with  brains  ?  Noeffort  of  the 
animal  could  determine  thedothingof  its  skin. 
What  eofiaftit  could  give  prickles  to  the  porcn- 
pine  or  hedgehog,  or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece  ? 

In  the  last  place ;  What  do  these  iqipeten- 
dies  mean  when  applied  to  plants  ?  I  am  not 
able  to  give  a  signification  to  the  term,  vfaidt 
can  be  transfened  from  animab  to  plants  ;  or 
which  is  common  to  both.  Yet  a  no  lesa  sq» 
cessful  oiganisation  is  found  h&  pbata,  than 
what  obtains  in  mioials.  A  solataon  is  want- 
ed for  one,  as  well  as  the  o^ar. 

Upon  the  whole ;  after  all  the  jcJww  and 
straggies  of  a  rehietant  philoaophy,  the  neces- 
sary resort  to  is  a  Deity.  The  marks  of  dln^ 
are  too  strong  to  be  gotten  over.  Design  most 
have  had  a  designer.  That  designer  most  bavft 
been  a  person.    That  person  is  Goik 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THX  FATUKAI.  ATT«tBUt«9  OF 
THE  DEITT. 

It  is  an  immense  oonduaion«  that  there  is 
a  God;  a  pereeivixig,  in^dllgent,  designhi^ 
Being;  at  the  head  of  creation,  and  from  wfaosa 
will  it  proceeded.    The  atMuies  of  sw 
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Being,  ffiippoae  his  reality  to  be  proved,  mast 
be  adequate  to  the  magnitade,  extent,  and 
multiplicity  of  his  operations :  wl^ch  are  not 
only  vast  beyond  comparison  with  those  per- 
formed by  any  other  power ;  but,  so  far  as  re- 
spects our  conceptions  of  them,  infinite,  be- 
cause Aey  a«e  unlimited  on  all  sides. 

Yet  the  contemplation  of  a  nature  so  exalt- 
ed, however  surely  we  arrive  at  the  proof  of 
iM  existenoe,  overwhehns  our  faculties.  The 
mind  feels  its  powers  sink  under  the  subject 
One  eoflsequence  of  which  is,  that  from  pain- 
fnl  abstnetion  the  thoughts  seek  relief  in  sen. 
nble  images.  Whence  may  be  deduced  the 
aadent,  and  almost  univenal  propensity  to 
idolatrous  substitution^.  They  are  the  re- 
■ooioe  of  a  lakoaring  imaginadon.  False  re- 
ligions usually  fall  in  with  the  natural  propen- 
Bty ;  true  religions,  or  such  as  have  derived 
themselves  from  the  true,  resist  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  revela- 
tions which  we  acknowledge,  that  whilst  they 
reject  idolatry  with  its  many  pemidons  ac» 
cempaniments,  they  introduce  the  Deity  to 
human  apprehension,  under  an  idea  more  per- 
•onal,  more  determinate,  more  within  its  com- 
yass,  than  the  theology  of  nature  can  do.  And 
this  they  do  by  representing  him  ezdusively 
under  the  rdation  in  which  he  stands  to  oar>^ 
•elves ;  and  for  the  most  part,  tmder  some  pre- 
cise  diaiaeier,  resulting  from  that  rekiaon,  or 
from  the  history  of  his  providences :  which  me- 
thod suits  the  span  of  our  intellects  much  bet- 
ter than  the  universality  whidi  enters  into  the 
idea  of  Ood,.  as  deduced  from  the  views  of  na- 
tare.  When  therefore,  these  repnesentations 
are  weQ  founded  in  point  of  authority  (for  all 
depends  upon  that,}  they  afford  a  condesoen- 
•ioB  to  the  state  of  our  faculties,  of  which, 
they  who  have  most  reflected  on  the  subject, 
will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  want  and 
the  value. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  be  carefiil  to  imitate  the 
documents  of  our  religion,  by  confining  our 
ezpbmations  to  what  concerns  ourselves,  and 
do  not  affect  more  predsion  in  our  ideas  than 
the  subject  allows  of,  the  several  terms  which 
are  employed  to  denote  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  may  be  made,  even  in  nattirai  religion, 
to  beav  a  senae  consistent  with  truth  and 
seasoDy  and  not  surpassing  our  oonprdien- 
aion. 

These  terms  are;  Omnipotence,  omnisd- 
€noe,  omnipresence,  eternity,  self.ezistenoe, 
necessary  existence,  spirituality. 

M  Omnipotence,**  *'  omnisdenoe,"  '*  infi- 
nite** power,  **  infinite**  knowledge,  are  mper- 
latwet ;  oqpreesing  our  conception  of  these  at- 
tiibates  in  the  strongest  and  most  elevated 
tenns  which  language  supplies.  We  ascribe 
^power  to  the  Ddty  under  the  name  of  ^'  omni- 
potencoj'*  the  strict  and  oorreet  oondusion  be- 
ing, that  a  power  whidi  ootUd  cnate  such  a 
world  as  this  is,  must  be^  beyond  aU  oompaii- 
aon,  gftater  than  mj  which  we  experiense  in 


oarsdves,  than  any  which  we  observe  in  othor 
visiUe  agents;  greater  also  than  any  which 
we  can  want,  for  our  individual  protection 
and  preservation,  in  the  Bdng  upon  whom 
we  depend.  It  is  a  power,  likewise,  to  which 
we  are  not  authoris&S,  by  our  observation  or 
knowledge,  to  assign  any  limits  d  space  or  dtt« 
ration. 

Very  much  of  the  same  sort  of  remark  is  ap. 
plicable  to  the  term  ^  omnisdente,*'  infinite 
knowledge,  or  infinite  wisdom.  In  strictness 
of  language,  there  is  a  difference  between 
knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  wisdom  always  fup- 
podng  action,  and  action  directed  by  it.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  viz.  knowledge^  the  Creator 
must  know,  intimately,  the  constitution  and 
properties  of  the  things  which  he  created : 
which  seems  also  to  imply  a  foreknowledge  of 
thdr  action  upon  one  another,  and  of  their 
dianges;  at  leasts  so  far  as  the  same  result  from 
trains  of  physical  and  necessary  causes.  Hit 
oamisdence  also,  as  far  as  respects  things  pre- 
sent, is  dedttdble  from  his  nature,  as  an  intd- 
tigent  bdng,  joined  with  the  extent,  or  rather 
the  universality,  of  Ids  operations.  Where  hti 
acts,  he  is ;  and  where  he  is,  he  percdves.  The 
witdcm  of  the  Deity,  as  testified  in  the  workt 
of  creation,  surpasses  all  idea  we  have  of  wis- 
dom, drawn  from  the  highest  intdlectual 
operations  of  the  highest  class  of  intelK- 
gent  bdngs  wiUi  whom  we  are  acquainted ; 
and,  which  is  of  the  chief  importance  to  us^ 
whatever  be  its  compass  or  extent,  which  it  is 
evidently  impossible  that  we  should  be  able  to 
determine,  it  must  be  adequate  to  the  conduct 
of  that  order  of  things  under  which  we  live! 
And  this  is  enough.  It  is  of  very  inferior  con- 
sequence, by  wluit  terms  we  express  onr  no>- 
tion,  or  rather  our  admiration,  of  this  attri- 
bute.  The  terms,  which  the  piety  and  the 
usage  of  language  have  rendered  habitual  to 
us,  may  be  as  proper  as  any  other.  We  can 
trace  this  attribute  much  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  any  condudon  to  which  we  have  oc- 
cadon  to  apply  it.  The  degree  of  knowledge 
and  power  requisite  for  the  formation  of  creat- 
ed  nature,  cannot,  with  respect  to  us,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  infinite. 

The  divine  "  omnipresence"  stands,  in  nai. 
tural  theology,  upon  this  foundation  : — In 
every  part  and  place  of  the  universe  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  we  percdve  the  exertion 
of  a  power,  whidi  we  believe,  mediately  or  im- 
mediatdy,  to  proceed  from  the  Deity.  For 
instance ;  in  what  part  or  point  of  space,  that 
has  ever  been  explored,  do  we  not  discover  at- 
traction ?  In  what  regions  do  we  not  find 
light  ?  In  what  accessible  portion  of  our  globet, 
do  we  not  meet  with  gravity,  magnetism,  dec^ 
tridty :  together  with  the  properties  also,  and 
powers  (^  oiganized  substances,  of  vegetable 
or  of  animated  nature  ?  Nay,  fiurther,  we  may 
ask.  What  kingdom  is  there  of  nature,  what 
comer  of  space,  in  which  there  is  any  thing 
that  can  be  examined  by  na,  where  we  do  not 
2M2 
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fall  upon  oontrinmoe  and  design  ?  The  only 
reflection  perhaps  which  ariws  in  our  minds 
from  this  view  of  the  world  around  us  is,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  every  where  prevail ;  that 
the;  are  uniform  and  universaL  But  what 
do  we  mean  by.  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  any 
law  ?  Ejects  are  produced  by  power,  not  by 
laws.  A  law  cannot  execute  itself.  A  law 
refers  us  to  an  agent.  Now  an  agency  so  ge. 
neral,  as  that  we  cannot  discover  its  absence, 
or  assign  the  place  in  which  some  effect  of  its 
continued  energy  is  not  found,  may,  in  popu- 
lar language  at  least,  and,  perhaps,  without 
much  deviation  from  philosophical  strictness, 
be  called  univtfsal :  and,  witn  not  quite  the 
same,  but  with  no  inconsiderable  propriety, 
the  person,  or  Being,  in  whom  that  power  re- 
sides, or  from  whom  it  is  derived,  may  be 
taken  to  be  omrUpretenL  He  who  upholds  all 
things  by  his  power,  may  be  said  to  be  every 
where  present. 

This  is  called  a  virtual  presence.  There  is 
also  what  metaphysicians  denominate  an  es- 
sential ubiquity :  and  which  idea  the  language 
of  Scripture  seems  to  favour :  but  the  former, 
I  think,  goes  as  far  as  natural  theolpgy  carries 
US. 

*<  Eternity**  is  a  negative  idea,  dothad  with 
a  positive  name.  It  supposes,  in  that  to  which 
it  is  applied,  a  present  existence  ;  and  is  the 
negation  of  a  bwinningor  an  end  of  that  exis- 
tence. As  appUed  to  the  Deity,  it  has  not 
been  controverted  by  those  who  acknowledge 
a  Deity  at  all.  Most  assuredly,  there  never  was 
a  time  in  which  nothing  existed,  because  that 
condition  must  have  continued.  The  universal 
UanJc  must  have  remained :  nothing  could  rise 
up  out  o{  it ;  nothing  could  ever  have  existed 
smoe;  nothing  could  exist  now.  In  strict- 
ness, however,  we  have  no  concern  with  dura- 
tion prior  to  that  of  the  visible  world.  Upon 
this  article  therefore  of  theology,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know,  that  the  contriver  necessarily  exist- 
ed before  the  contrivance. 

'^  Self-existence"  is  another  negative  idea, 
viz.  the  negation  of  a  preceding  cause,  as  of  a 
progenitor,  a  maker,  an  author,  a  creator. 

'^Necessary  existence'*  means  demonstrable 


^^  Spirituality**  expresses  an  idea,  made  up 
of  a  negative  part,  and  of  a  positive  part. 
The  negative  part  consists  in  the  exclusion  of 
some  of  the  known  properties  of  matter,  es- 
pedidly  of  solidity,  of  the  m«  ineriia^  and  of 
gravitation.  The  positive  part  comprises  per- 
oeption,  thought,  will,  power,  oeljon,  by  which 
last  term  is  meant,  the  origination  of  motion  ; 
the  quality,  perhaps,  in  which  resides  the 
essential  superiority  of  spirit  over  matter, 
'^  whidi  cannot  move,  unless  it  be  moved ; 
and  cannot  but  move,  when  impelled  by  an- 
other *'*  I  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no 
diificultj  in  applying  to  the  Deity  both  parts 
of  this  idea* 
fiiMbop  Wilkte'f  Principles  of  Natural  Rdigkm,  pt  100. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OP  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  DKITT. 

Of  the  ''  Unity  of  the  Deity,'*  the  proof  ii, 
the  untformUy  of  plan  observable  in  Uie  uni- 

rs&  The  universe  itself  is  a  system ;  each 
part  either  depending  upon  other  parta,or  be- 
ing connected  with  other  parts  by  some  com- 
mon law  of  motion,  or  by  the  presence  of  some 
common  substance.  One  prindpte  of  gravita- 
tion causes  a  stone  to  drop  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  moon  to  wheel  round  it.  One  law  of 
attraction  carries  all  the  different  planets  aboat 
the  sun.  This  philosophers  demonstrate.  There 
are  also  other  points  of  agreement  amongst 
them,  which  may  be  considered  as  marka  of 
the  indentity  of  their  origin,  andof  their  intel- 
ligent Author.  In  all  are  foond  the  oonveni- 
ency  and  stability  derived  from  gravitation. 
They  all  experience  vicissitudes  of  days  and 
nights,  and  changes  of  season.  They  sJl,  at 
least  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  have  the  aaae 
advantages  from  their  atmosphere  as  wehavek 
In  all  the  planets,  the  axes  of  rotatian  are  per« 
manent.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  same  attraotiag  influence,  acting  aooordii^ 
to  the  same  rule,  reaches  to  the  Seed  stars: 
but,  if  this  be  only  probable,  another  thing  is 
oerttin,  via.  that  the  same  element  of  1^^ 
does.  The  light  from  a  fixed  star  aflSsete  ear 
eyes  in  the  same  manner,  is  refracted  and  re- 
flected according  to  the  same  laws,  as  the  light 
o£  a  candle.  The  velocity  of  the  lig^t  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  also  the  same  as  the  veleoity  of 
the  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  satel. 
lites  of  Jupiter.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  in  kind, 
differs  nothing  from  the  heat  of  a  coal  fire. 

In  our  own.g^obe,  the  case  is  desrer.  Nev 
countries  are  continually  disoovered|:'h«t  die 
old  laws  of  nature  are  always  found  mihem  : 
new  plants,  perhaps,  er  animals,  hot  alwaya 
in  company  wifch  planu  and  snimala  whi^ 
we  alrttdy  know;  and  always  possessing  many 
of  the  same  general  properties.  We  never 
get  amongst  such  ori^nal,  or  totaUy  different, 
modes  of  existence,  as  to  indicate,  that  ire 
are  come  into  the  province  of  a  different  Cr*. 
ator,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  different 
will.  In  truth,  the  same  order  of  things  at- 
tends us,  wherever  we  go.  The  elements  act 
upon  one  another,  electricity  operates,the  tides 
rise  and  fall,  the  magnetic  needle  dects  Hapo-  . 
sition,  in  one  region  of  the  earth  and  sea,  as 
well  as  in  another.  One  atmosphere  invests 
all  paru  of  the  globe,  and  connects  all ;  one 
sun  illuminates,  one  moon  exerts  its  speeifii^ 
attraction  upon  all  parts*  If  there  be  a  vn- 
riety  in  natural  affects,  as  ff.  #.  in  theddee  of 
different  seas,  that  very  variety  is  the  remit 
of  the  same  oause^  acting  vader  differant  cir* 
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In  many  caMS  thit  ii  proved ; 
In  all,  ispiobfiUe. 

The  inspection  and  comparison  of  iMng 
forma,  add  to  this  argument  ezampIeB  without 
nnmber-  Of  all  large  terrestrial  animals,  the 
Btroeture  is  very  much  alike;  their  senses 
nearly  the  same  ;  their  natural  functions  and 
passiooB  nearly  the  same ;  their  visoera  nearly 
the  same,  both  in  substance,  shape,  and  office : 
digestion,  nutrition,  circulation,  secretion,  go 
on,  in  a  8imi]ar»manner,  in  all:  the  great  cir. 
oakting  fluid  is  the  same;  for,  I  think,  no 
diflference  has  been  discovered  in  the  properties 
of  bhody  from  whatever  animal  it  be  drawn. 
Theezperiment  of  transfusion  proves,  that  the 
blood  of  one  animal  will  serve  for  another. 
The  sJfeefsftMU  also  of  the  larger  terrestrial  ani. 
mals,  show  particular  varieties,  but  stiU  under 
a  great  general  affinity.  The  resemblance  is 
somewhat  leu,  yet  sufficiently  evident,  between 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  They  are  all  alike  in 
five  respects,  for  one  in  which  they  differ. 

In/Uhy  which  belong  to  another  department, 
as  it  were,  of  natuie,'the  pointo  of  comparison 
become  fewer.  But  we  never  lose  sight  of  our 
analogy,  e,  g.  we  still  meet  with  a  stomach,  a 
liver,  a  spine;  with  bile  and  blood ;  with  teeth^ 
with  eyes  (which  eyes  are  onl^  slightly  varied 
from  ifar  own,  and  which  variation,  in  truth, 
demonstrates,  not  an  interruption,  but  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  exquisite  jdan ;  for  it  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  element,  viz. 
to  the  diffiorent  refraction  of  %ht  passing  into 
the  eye  out  of  a  denser  medium.)  The  pro- 
vinces, also,  themselves  of  water  and  earth,  are 
connected  by  the  species  of  animals  which  in- 
habit both ;  and  also  by  a  large  tribe  of  aqua- 
tic ^niiwtlii^  whidi  dosely  resemble  the  terres- 
trial  in  their  internal  structure ;  I  mean  the 
cetaceous  tribe,  which  have  hot  blood,  respir- 
ing  lungs,  bowels,  and  other  essential  pajrts, 
like  thMC  of  land-animals.  This  similitude, 
suidy,  bespeaks  the  same  creation  and  the 
same  Creator. 

IimeU  and  thdl-fiak  appear  to  me  to  differ 
ftoax  ether  dasses  of  animals  the  most  widely 
of  any.  Yet  even  here,  beside  many  points 
of  particular  resemblance,  there  exists  a  gene- 
ral  relation  of  a  peculiar  kind«  It  is  the  re- 
lation of  inversion ;  the  law  of  contrarietv ; 
namely,  that,  whereas,  in  other  animals^  the 
bones,  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached,  lie 
toUhm  the  body ;  in  insects  and  shelUfish,  they 
He  on  the  cuttide  of  it.  The  sbdl  of  a  lobster 
performs  to  the  animal  the  office  of  a  bom^  by 
famishing  to  the  tendons  that  fixed  basis  or 
immoveable  fulcrum,  without  which,  mediani- 
cally,  they  could  not  act.  The  crust  of  an  in- 
sect is  iu  shell,  and  answers  the  like  purpose. 
The  shell  also  of  an  oyster  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  bong ;  the  bases  of  the  muscles  being  fix- 
«d  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  other  ani- 
mals, they  are  fixed  to  the  bones.  AH  which 
(under  wonderful  varieties,  indeed,  and  adap- 


tations  of  form)  confesMS  an  imitation,  a  re- 
membrance, a  carrying  on,  of  the  same  plan* 

The  observations  here  made,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  plants ;  but,  I  think,  unnecessary 
to  be  pursued.  It  is  a  very  striking  circum- 
stance, and  alone  sufficient  to  prove  aD  which 
we  contend  for,  that,  in  this  part  likewise  of 
organized  nature,  we  perceive  a  continuation 
of  the  s«nia/ system. 

Certain  however  it  is,  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment for  the  divine  unity,  goes  no  farther  than 
to  a  unity  of  counsd. 

It  may  likewise  be  acknowledged,  that  no 
arguments  which  we  are  in  possession  of,  ex- 
dude  the  ministry  of  subor^Bnate  agents.  Tf 
such  there  be,  they  act  under  a  presiding,  a 
contrdling  will ;  because  they  act  according 
to  certain  general  restrictions,  by  certain  com- 
mon rules,  and,  as  it  should  seon,  upon  a  ge- 
neral plan :  but  still  such  agents,  and  di£^- 
ent  ranks,  and  dasses,  and  degrees  of  them, 
may  be  employed. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  THE  OOODKESB  OF  TBE  DEITT. 

The  proof  of  the  ^Mm  goodnen  rests  upon 
two  propositions :  each,  as  we  contend,  capa- 
ble of  being  made  out  by  observations  drawn 
from  the  appearances  of  nature. 

The  first  is,  *'  that  in  a  vast  plurality  of  in., 
stances  in  which  contrivance  is  perceived,  the 
design  of  the  contrivance  is  heneJkiaU* 

The  second.  *^  that  the  Ddty  has  superadd- 
ed  phature  to  animal  sensations,  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  or  when 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might 
have  been  d9Fected  by  the  operation  of  pain.** 

First,  ^'  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances  in 
which  contrivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of 
the  contrivance  is  benefiHal.** 

No  productions  of  nature  display  contrivance 
so  manifestly  as  the  parts  of  animals ;  and  the 
parts  of  animals  have  all  of  them,  I  bdieve,  a 
real,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  of 
them  a  known  and  intelligible,  subserviencr 
to  the  use  of  ihe  animal .  Now,  when  the  mul- 
titude  of  animals  is  considered,  the  mmiber  of 
parts  in  each,  their  figure  and  fitness,  the  fa- 
culties depending  upon  them,  the  variety  of 
spedes,  the  complexity  of  structure,  the  suc- 
cess, in  so  many  cases,  and  fdidty  of  the  re- 
sult, we  can  never  reflect,  without  the  pror 
foundest  adoration,  upon  the  character  of  that 
Being  from  whom  all  these  things  have  pro- 
ceed«l ;  we  cannot  hdp  acknowledging,  what 
an  exertion  of  benevolence  creation  was ;  of  a 
benevolence  how  minute  in  its  care,  how  vast 
in  its  comprehension. 

When  we  appeal  to  the  parts  and  faeulties 
of  animals,  and  to  the  limbs  and  aensei  of  asi« 

'  "^      I 
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mala  in  peurtfoulAT,  we  ttate,  loonceiTe,  the 
properxnedluiDof  proof  for  tbe  conclusion  which 
we  wish  to  establish.  I  will  not  say,  that  the 
insensible  parts  of  nature  are  made  solely  for 
the  sensitive  parts :  but  this  I  say,  that^  when 
we  consider  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  we 
can  only  consider  it  in  relation  to  sensitive  be- 
ing. WiUxout  this  reference,  or  referred  to 
any  thing  else,  the  attribute  has  no  object ; 
the  term  has  no  meaning.  Dead  matter  is  no- 
thing. The  parte,  therefore,  especially  the 
limbs  and  senses  of  animals,  although  they 
constitute,  in  mass  and  quantity,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  material  creation,  yet,  since  they 
alone  are  instnunents  of  perception,  they  corn- 
poee  what  may  be  called  the  whole  of  visible 
jiature,  estimated  with  a  view  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  ite  Author.  Consequently,  it  is  in  thete 
that  we  are  to  seek  his  character.  It  is  by 
these  that  we  are  to  prove,  that  the  world  was 
made  with  a  benevolent  design. 

Nor  is  the  design  abortive.  It  is  a  happy 
world  after  alL  The  air,  the  earth,  the  wa- 
ter, teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring 
noon,  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side 
I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd 
upon  my  view.  *'  The  insect  youth  are  on 
tne  wing.**  Swarms  of  new-born ./Kes  are  try. 
ing  their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their  sportive 
motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous 
activity,  their  continual  change  of  pbice  witfa- 
put  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and  the 
exultation  which  they  fed  in  their  lately  dis- 
covered faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the  flowers 
in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects 
that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to 
be  all  enjoyment  i  so  busy,  and  so  pleased ; 
yet  it  is  omy  a  specimen  of  insect  me,  with 
which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half  do- 
mesticateid,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted 
than  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole 
winged  insect  tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally 
intent  upon  their  proper  employments,  and 
under  every  variety  of  constitution,  gratified, 
and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by  the  offices 
which  the  Author  of  their  nature  haa  assign, 
ed  to  them.  But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the 
only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race. 
Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  suck- 
ing  their  juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of  gratification. 
Hliat  else  should  fix  them  so  dose  to  the 
operation,  and  so  long  ?  Other  species  are  rtm- 
rung  abauty  with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions, 
which  earries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure. 
Large  patches  of  ground  are  sometimes  half 
covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightly  na« 
tures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waien  produce, 
shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  maxgins 
of  rivers,  of  hUcea,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These 
are  so  happy,  that  they  know  not  what  to  do 
with  tliemselves.  Their  attitudes,  their  vi- 
vacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  fro- 
lics in  it,  (whidi  I  have  noticed  a  thousand 


timei  with  equal  attention  «ad  mnniwmil,; 
all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of  spirita,  sod 
are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walking 
by  the  sea-side,  in  a  calm  evening,  upon  a 
sandy  shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  have 
frequently  reimaiked  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
doud,  or  rather,  very  thick  mist,  hanging  orcr 
the  edge  of  the  water,  to  the  height,  periiape, 
of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or 
three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  ai  £ar 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  always  retiring 
with  the  water.  When  this  doud  eama  to  he 
examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than 


so  much  space,  filled  with  young  sAriaye,  in 
the  act  of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shal- 
low margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the  wet  sand. 
If  any  motion  of  a  mote  animal  oould  expnn 
ddignt,  it  was  this :  if  they  had  meant  to  make 
signs  of  their  happiness,  they  could  not  have 
done  it  moreintelUgibly.  Suppose,  then,  what 
I  have  no  doubt  of,  each  inidividual  of  this 
number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive  enjoyment, 
what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification  and 
pleasure  have  we  here  before  our  view ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  re- 
ceive pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their 
iimbs  and  bodily  faculties,  without  reference 
to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  bean^ 
swered  by  the  exertion.  A  child,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  nae  of  language,  is 
in  a  high  degree  deUghted  with  being  able  to 
speak.  lu  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  arti-. 
culate  sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  single  woed 
which  it  has  learnt  to  pronounce,  proves  this 
point  dearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with  its 
first  suocessful  endeavours  to  walk,  or  rathor 
to  run  (which  preoedea  walking,)  although 
entirdy  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  at- 
tainment to  its  future  life,  aud  evm  without 
applying  it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  diild 
is  ddighted  with  speaking,  without  havingafly 
thing  to  say,  and  with  wdOdng,  without  know- 
ing where  to  go.  And,  prior  to  both  these,  I 
am  disposed  to  bdieve,  that  the  waking  hoon 
of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  praferly 
speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  Ate  great 
Parent  of  creation  hath  provided.  Happinesi 
is  found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  km  than 
with  the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  aras-diair  ef 
dozing  age,  a»  well  as  in  either  the  eprsghtli- 
ness  of  the  dance,  or  the  Mitmation  of  the 
diase.  To  novdty,  to  acuteness  of  acosaatioa, 
to  hope,  to  ardour  of  pursuit,  euooeeda,  wlial 
is,  in  no  inoonsidereble  degree,  an  eqnivyent 


for  them  all,  ^  perception  of  ease."  Herein  ii 
the  exact  difiPenoee  betweeiL  the  yoong  and 
the  old.  Tiie  young  are  not  happy,  but  wiwa 
enjoying  pleasure;  the  old  are  hajp^j  whea 
free  from  pain.  And  thie  constitutum  suits 
with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  whidi  they 
n»pectivdy  possess.  The  vigour  of  youth  was 
to  be  stimulated  to  action  by  impatienee  of 
rest ;  whilst  to  the  imbeeOiti^  age,  quietness 
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•nd  repofd  beeonia  poiltire  gittttfioitloDa.  In 
«M  fanportaot  raspeot  the  adrantage  is  with 
the  old.  A  ttoce  of  ease  It,  generally  speaks 
ing,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleatore. 
A  Gonfltitatbn,  therefore,  which  can  eDJoj 
eaae,  is  preferable  to  that  which  can  taste  on- 
ly pleasure.  This  same  peroeption  of  ease  of- 
tentimes lenders  old  age  a  condition  of  great 
comfort ;  especially  when  riding  at  its  anchor 
after  a  busy  or  tempestuons  life.  It  is  weD 
described  by  Romsean,  to  be  the  in^rral  of 
repose  and  enjoyment,  between  the  hniry  and 
the  end  of  life.  How  far  the  same  canse  ex- 
tends to  other  animal  natures,  cannot  be  judg- 
ed of  with  certainty.  The  iqppeanmoe  of  sa- 
tisfaction, with  whkh  most  animals,  as  thefa* 
activity  sobcides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest,  afRnds 
season  to  believe,  that  this  souxee  of  gntifica- 
tion  is  appointed  to  advanced  hfe,  under  all, 
or  most,  of  iu  various  fbrms.  In  the  species 
witfa  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  namely, 
our  own,  I  am  far,even  as  an  observer  of  hu- 
man life,  firom  thinking  that  youth  is  its  hap- 
piest season,  much  less  the  only  haf^y  one : 
aa  a  Christian,  I  am  willing  to  beBeve  that 
tlicfe  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  following 
lopresentation  given  by  a  very  pious  writer, 
as  well  as  excellent  man  t  *  ^  To  the  inteUi- 
gant  and  virtuous,  old  age  prssents  a  scene  of 
tranquil  enjoyments,  of  obedient  appetite,  of 
well-regulated  affections,  of  maturity  in  know- 
ledge,  and  of  cahn  preparation  for  immortali- 
tf.  In  this  serene  and  dignified  state,  placed 
aa  it  were  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the 
mind  of  a  good  man  reviews  what  is  pest,  with 
the  oompboeney  of  an  approving  conscience ; 
and  looks  forward,  with  humble  oonfidenoe  in 
the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  with  devout  aspirations 
towards  his  eternal  and  everijncreasing  fa- 


What  is  seen  in  different  stages  of  the  same 
life,  is  still  more  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  dif- 
lerent  animals.  Animal  enjoyments  are  infi- 
nitely  dmemfied.  The  modes  of  Kie,  to  which 
the  organization  of  different  animals  respec- 
tively determines  them,  are  not  only  of  vari- 
ous but  of  opposite  kinds.  Yet  each  is  happy 
•m  its  own.  For  instance :  animals  of  prey 
live  mudk  alone ;  animals  of  a  milder  consti- 
tution  in  society.  Yet  the  herring,  which  lives 
in  shoals,  and  tlie  sheep,  which  lives  in  flocks, 
sue  not  more  happy  in  a  crowd,  or  more  con- 
tented amongst  their  companions,  than  is  the 
pike,  or  the  lion,  with  the  deep  solitudes  of 
the  pool,  or  the  forest. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  instances  which 
we  have  here  brought  forward,  whether  of  vi- 
▼acity  or  repose,  or  of  apparent  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  either,  are  picked  and  favourable 
instances.  We  answer,  first,  that  they  are  in 
etances,  nevertheless,  whidi  comprise  large 
provinces  of  sensitive  existence ;  that  every 
case  which  we  have  described,  is  the  case  of 

•  FAtberIi  Instiuctiona ;  bjr  Dr-  Fetti^TalorMancheiter, 
p.  317. 
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At  this  moment,  in  every  given 
moment  of  tiAe,  how  many  myriads  of  ani- 
mals  are  eating  Uieir  food,  citifying  their  ap» 
petites,  fuminatlng^in  their  holes,  acoomplisL. 
ing  their  wishes,  pursuing  their  pleasurea, 
taking  their  pastimes!  In  each  individual, 
how  many  things  must  go  right  for  it  to  be  at 
ease ;  yet  how  large  a  proportion  out  of  every 
spedetf  is  so  in  every  assignable  instant !  8eL 
oondly,  we  contend,  in  the  terms  of  our  origin 
nal  proposition,  that  throughout  ihe  whole  of 
life,  as  it  is  diffused  in  nature,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  it,  looking  to  the 
avenge  of  sensations,  the  plurality  and  the 
preponderancy  is  in  favour  of  happiness  by  a 
vast  excess.  In  our  own  spedes,  in  which  perw 
hMfi  the  assertion  may  b«  more  questionable 
than  in  any  other,  theprepoQency  of  good  over 
evil,  of  health,  for  example,  and  ease,  over 
pain  and  distxeis,  is  evinced  by  the  very  m^ 
tice  which  calamities  exdte.  What  inquiries 
does  the  sickness  of  our  friends  produce !  what 
conversation  their  misfortunes  1  This  shows 
that  the  common  course  of  things  is  in  fiivoor 
<d  happiness ;  that  happiness  is  the  rule,  mi. 
sery  the  exception.  Were  the  order  revmed, 
our  attention  would  be  called  to  examples  of 
health  and  competency,  instead  of  disease  and 
want. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  is  the  very  artsaricw- 
neta  of  his  bounty.  We  priae  but  little  what 
we  share  only  in  common  with  the  rest,  or 
withthegensiralityof  our  species.  When  we 
hear  of  bnssings,  we  think  forthwith  of  suc- 
cesses, of  proqwrous  fortunes,  of  honouns, 
riches,  preferments,  i,  e,  oi  those  advantages 
and  superiorities  over  others,  which  we  hap- 
pen either  to  possess,  or  to  be  in  pursuit  of, 
or  to  covet.  The  common  benefits  of  our  na- 
ture entirely  escape  us.  Yet  these  are  the 
great  things.  These  constitute  what  most 
properly  ought  to  be  accounted  blessings  of 
Providence ;  what  alone,  if  we  might  so  speak, 
are  worthy  of  its  care.  Nightly  rest  and  daily 
bread,  the  ordinary  use  of  our  limbs,  and  sen- 
ses, and  understandings,  are  gifts  whidi  ad- 
mit of  no  comparison  with  any  other.  Yet, 
because  almost  every  man  we  meet  with  pos- 
sesses these,we  leave  them  out  of  our  enumera- 
tion*  They  raise  no  sentiment ;  they  move 
no  gratitude.  Now,  herein  is  our  judgment 
perverted  by  our  selfishness.  A  blessing  ou^t 
in  traih  to  be  the  more  satisfactory,  the  bounty 
at  least  of  the  donor  is  rendered  more  conspi- 
cuous, by  its  very  diflusion,  its  commonness, 
its  cheapness ;  by  its  falling  to  the  lot,  and 
forming  the  happhwss,  of  the  great  bulk  and 
body  of  our  species,  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 
Nay,  even  when  we  do  not  possess  it,  it  ought 
to  be  matter  -of  thankfulness  that  others  do. 
But  we  have  a  different  way  of  thinking.  We 
court  distinction.  That  is  not  the  worst:  we 
see  nothing  but  what  has  distinction  to  recom- 
mend it.    This  neoesaarily  contracts  oar  views 
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<tf  tha  Cr0iktor*i  beneAoence  within  a  narrow 
compan  (  and  most  unjustly.  It  is  in  thoae 
things  whidi  are  so  oommon  as  to  be  no  dis- 
^incdon,  that  the  amplitude  of  the  Divine  be* 
nignity  ig  perceived. 

Bat  pain,  no  doubt,  and  privaUons  exist,  in 
numerous  instances,  and  to  a  degree,  which, 
ooUecdvely,  would  be  very  great,  if  thev  were 
compared  with  any  other  thing  than  with  the 
mass  ot  animal  fruition.  For  the  application, 
therefore,  of  our  propoeition  to  that  mixed  state 
€f  things  which  these  exceptions  induce,  two 
rules  are  necessary,  and  both,  I  think,  joat 
•nd  fair  rules.  One  is,  that  we  regard  those 
effects  alone  whioh  are  aeoompanied  with 
prooft  of  intention :  The  other,  that  when  we 
cannot  resolve  all  appearanoss  into  benevolence 
cf  design,  we  make  the  few  give  place  to  the 
many ;  the  little  to  the  great  {  that  we  take 
oar  judgment  from  a  lai^  and  decided  pre- 
ponderancy,  if  there  be  oncb 

I  crave  leave  to  transcribe  into  thia  plaoe, 
what  I  have  said  )ipon  this  subject  in  my  Mo- 
ral Philosophy : — 

**  When  Ood  created  the  human  species,  ei- 
ther he  wished  their  happiness,  or  he  widied 
their  misery,  or  he  was  indifferent  and  onoon- 
oemed  about  either. 

^«  If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might 
have  made  sure  of  his  purpose,  by  forming 
our  senses  to  be  somany  sores  and  pains  to  us, 
as  they  are  now  instruments  of  gratification 
and  enjoyment  t  or  by  placing  ua  amidst  ob- 
jects, so  ill  suited  to  our  perceptions,  as  to  have 
continually  offended  us  instead  of  ministering 
to  our  refreshment  iaid  delight.  He  might 
have  made,  for  example,  every  thing  we  tast- 
ed, bitter ;  every  thing  we  saw,  hmthsome ; 
every  thing  we  touched,  a  sting ;  every  smell, 
a  stench ;  and  every  sound,  a  discord. 

*^  If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  hap- 
piness or  misery,  we  must  impute  to  our  good 
fortune  (as  all  design  by  this  supposition  is  ex- 
cluded) both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  !«• 
ceive  pleasure,  and  the  supply  of  extonal  ob- 
jecu  fitted  to  produce  it. 

^^  But  either  of  these,  and  still  more  both  of 
Ibem,  being  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  ac- 
cident, notJiing  remains  hut  the  first  supposi- 
tion, that  Ood,  when  he  created  the  human 
apedes,  wished  their  happiness ;  and  made  for 
them  die  provision  which  he  haa  made  with 
that  view  and  for  that  purpose. 

^  *^  The  same  argumeot  may  be  proposed  in 
difiSerant  terms ;  ihiu :  Contrivance  proves  de- 
sign :  «nd  the  predominant  tendency  of  the 
eontrivanoe  indicates  the  disposition  d  the  de- 
signer. The  world  abounds  with  oontrivan- 
ces  t  and  all  the  contrivanoes  which  we  are 
acquainted  with,  are  directed  to  beneficial  pur- 
poses.  £vil,  no  doubt,  exists ;  but  is  never, 
that  we  can  perceive,  the  olfjeot  of  contrivance. 
Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache ;  their 
iuthing  now  and  then  is  incidental  to  the  con- 
trivuQce,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it ;  or  even, 


if  yott  wOl,  let  It  be  oaQed  a  defeel  In  the  eoA- 
trivance  t  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it.  This 
is  a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  at- 
tended tOb  In  descriUng  implements  of  hua- 
baadry,  von.  would  hardly  say  of  the  sickle, 
that  it  IS  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  hand; 
though  from  the  constmotioa  of  the  inatni- 
ment,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mia- 
dhief  often  follows.  But  if  you  had  oocaaiea 
to  describe  instruments  of  torture,  or  exeen- 
don :  thia  engine,  you  woold  aay,  is  to  extend 
the  sinews  I  this  to  dislocate  the  joints ;  this  to 
break  the  bones;  thistoscordi  theaoleaof  the 
feet.  Here,  pain  and  misery  are  the  very  objeeia 
of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of  thia  sort  is 
to  befoundin  thewdlKsof  natorsL  Wenever 
discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  faring  aboot 
an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  disoovered 
a  system  of  organization  calcnlated  to  pradooa 
pain  and  disease  ;  or,  in  evplainfng  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  ever  said,  thia  is  to  ini. 
tate;  this  to  inflame ;  thia  duct  ia  to  convey 
the  gravel  to  the  kidneys ;  this  gland  to  aa- 
crete  the  humoor  which  forma  thegoat  s  if  by 
chance  he  come  at  a  part  ef  which  he  knows  not 
the  use,  the  most  he  can  say  is»  that  it  ia  naa- 
less  I  no  one  ever  suqiects  that  it  ia  put  there 
to  incommode,  to  ann<»y,  or  to  torment.** 

The  TWO  CAaxi  which  appear  to  me  to  haw 
the  moat  difficulty  in  them,  aa  fonaia^  tte 
most  of  the  appearance  of  exception  to  the  re- 
presentation here  given,  are  thoae  of  ventmuim 
animals>  and  of  animals  preying  upon  one  an- 
other. These  properties  of  animals,  wherever 
they  are  found,  must,  I  think,  be  refwied  te 
design;  because  there  is  in  all  eases  of  the  fixet» 
and  in  most  cases  of  the  second,  an  ea^pieas 
and  distinct  organisation  provided  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  them.  Under  the  first  head,  the 
faugs  of  vipers,  the  stings  of  wasps  and  aeor- 
pious,  are  aa  dearly  intended  for  their  por. 
pose^  as*any  animal  structure  is  far  any  papu 
pose  the  most  inoonteatably  benefidal.  And 
the  same  thing  muat,  under  the  second  head, 
be  acknowledged  of  the  talops  and  beaks  of 
birds,  of  the  tuaka,  teeth,  and  clawa  of  beaau 
of  prey ;  of  the  shark's  mouth,  of  the  ppider^a 
web,  and  of  numberless  weiq^na  of  offence  be- 
longing to  different  tribes  of  voradoua  inaectb 
We  cannot,  therefera,  avoid  the  di4ica)ty  by 
saying,  that  the  effect  wps  not  intended.  The 
only  queation  open  to  us  is,  whether  it  be  ul- 
timately evil.  From  the  oonfeaaed  ax»4  fielt 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  we  ought  te 
presume,  that  there  may  be  oonsequeaoea  of 
this  economy  which  are  hidden  finmi  us  t  from 
the  benevolence  which  pervadea  the  general 
designs  of  nature,  we  ought  also  to  pnanme^ 
that  these  consequences,  if  they  opold  enter 
into  our  calculation,  would  turn  the  Manca 
on  the  favourable  side.  Both  these  I  oooMnd 
to  be  reasonable  presumptions.  Not  i 
able  presiunptiona,  if  these  two  t 
only  cases  which  nature  presented  to  our  ob- 
servation ;  but  reasonable  presumptions,  un- 
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6et  the  refleedoii,  that  the  cases  in  question 
are  combined  with  a  multitade  of  intentions, 
all  proceeding  from  the  same  author,  and  all, 
except  these,  directed  to  ends  of  undisputed 
utility.  Of  the  vindications,  however,  oif  this 
economy,  which  we  are  able  to  assign,  such  as 
most  extenuate  the  difllculty,  are  die  follow, 
ing. 

With  respect  to  venomotu  bites  and  stings, 
it  may  be  observed, — 

1.  That,  the  animal  itMlf  being  regarded, 
the  faeulij  complained  of  is  pood:  being  con- 
dncive,  in  all  cases,  to  the  ddence  of  the  ani- 
mal; in  some  cases  to  the  subduing  of  its  prey; 

.  and  in  some,  probably,  to  the  killing  of  it, 
when  caught,  bv  a  mortal  wound,  inflicted  in 
the  passage  to  the  stomach,  which  may  be  no 
less  merciful  to  the  victim  than  salutary  to  the 
devourer.  In  the  viper,  for  instance,  the  poi- 
flonous  fang  may  do  that  which,  in  other  ani- 
mals of  prey,  is  done  by  the  crush  of  the  teeth. 
Frogs  and  mice  might  be  swallowed  alive  with- 
out it. 

2.  But  it  win  be  said,  that  this  provision, 
when  it  comes  to  the  case  of  bites,  deadly  even 
to  human  bodies,  and  to  those  of  large  qua- 
dmpeds,is  greatly  aoerdonei  that  it  might  have 
fiil&lled  its  use,  and  yet  have  been  much  less 
ddeterious  than  it  is.  Now,  I  believe  the  case 
of  bites,  which  produce  dea^  in  large  animals 

-  (of  stings,  I  think,  there  are  none)  to  be  very 
few.  The  experiments  at  the  Abb4  Fontana, 
which  were  numerous,  go  strongly  to  the  proof 
of  this  point.  He  found  that  it  required  the 
action  oi  five  exasperated  vipers  to  kill  a  dog 
of  a  moderate  size  5  but  that,  to  the  killing  of 
a  mouse  or  a  frog,  a  single  Mte  was  sufficient ; 
"which  agrees  wiUi  the  use  which  we  assign  to 
the  faculty.  The  Abb4  seemed  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  bite  even  of  the  rattle-snsJce 
would  not  usually  be  mortal ;  allowing,  how- 
ever, that  in  certain  particularly  unfortunate 
cases,  as  when  the  puncture  had  touched  some 
▼ery  tender  part,  pricked  a  principal  nerve  for 
instance,  or,  as  it  is  said,  some  more  consider- 
able lymphatic  vessel,  death  might  speedily  en- 
aue. 

3.  It  has  been,  I  thii^L,  very  justly  remark- 
ed, concerning  serpents,  that,  whilst  only  a 
few  species  possess  the  venomous  property, 
that  property  guards  the  whole  trite.  The 
zuost  innocuous  snake  is  avoided  with  as  much 
ctLre  as  a  viper.  Now  the  terror  with  which 
large  anunals  regard  this  class  of  reptiles,  is  its 
|n-otection ;  and  this  terror  is  founded  on  the 
formidable  revenge,  which  a  few  of  the  num- 
ber, compared  with  the  whole,  are  capable  of 
taking.  The  species  of  serpents,  described  by 
Liinnsns,  amount  to  two  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen, of  which  thirty-two  only  are  poisonous. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  animal  constitutions 
are  provided,  not  only  for  each  element,  but 
for  each  state  of  the  elements,  t.  e,  for  every 
climate,  and  for  every  temperature ;  and  that 
part  of  the  mischief  complained  of,  arises  from. 


animals  (the  human  animal  most  espedally) 
occupying  situations  upon  the  earth  which  do 
not  belong  to  them,  nor  were  ever  intended 
for  their  habitation.  The  folly  and  wicked- 
ness  of  mankind,  and  necessities  proceeding 
from  these  causes,  have  driven  multitudes  of 
the  species  to  seek  a  refuge  amongst  burning 
sands,  whilst  countries,  blessed  with  hospitable 
fl^es,  and  with  the  most  fertile  soils,  remain 
almost  without  a  human  tenant.  We  invade 
the  territories  of  wild  beasts  and  venomous 
reptiles,  and  then  complain  that  we  are  in- 
fested  by  their  bites  and  stings.  Some  accounts 
of  Africa  place  this  observation  in  a  strong 
point  of  view.  '*  The  deserts,**  says  Adanson, 
^^  are  entirely  barren,  except  where  they  are 
found  to  produce  serpents ;  and  in  such  quan« 
titles,  that  some  extensive  plains  are  ahnost 
entirely  covered  with  them.**  These  are  the 
natures  appropriated  to  the  situation.  Let 
them  enjoy  their  existence;  let  them  have 
their  country.  Surface  enough  will  be  left  to 
man,  though  his  numbers  were  increased  a 
hundred-fold,  and  left  to  him,  where  he  might 
live,  exempt  from  these  annoyances. 

The  SECOND  CABC,  viz.  that  of  animals 
devourinff  one  another,  furnishes  a  considera- 
tion of  much  larger  extent.  To  judge  whe- 
ther,  as  a  general  provision,  this  can  be  deem, 
ed  an  evil,  even  so  far  as  we  understand  its 
consequences,  which,  probably,  is  a  partial 
understanding,  the  fcJlowing  reflections  are  fit 
to  be  attended  to. 

I.  Immortality  upon  this  earth  is  out  of  the 
question.  Without  death  there  could  be  no 
generation,  no  sexes,  no  parental  relation,  ue, 
as  things  are  constituted,  no  animal  happi- 
ness. The  particular  duration  of  life,  assign- 
ed to  different  animals,  can  form  no  part  of 
the  objection ;  because,  whatever  that  duration 
be,  whilst  it  remains  finite  and  limited,  it  may 
always  be  asked,  why  it  is  no  longer.  The 
natural  age  of  different  animals  varies,  from 
a  single  mty  to  a  century  of  years.  No  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  this ;  nor  could  any  be 
given,  whatever  other  proportion  of  life  had 
obtained  amongst  them. 

The  term  then  of  life  in  different  animals 
being  the  same  as  it  is,  the  question  is,  what 
mode  of  taking  it  away  is  the  best  even  for 
the  animal  itself. 

Now,  accorfiing  to  the  established  order  of 
nature  (whidi  we  must  suppose  to  prevail,  or 
we  cannot  reason  at  all  upon  the  subject, 
the  three  mediods  by  which  life  is  usually  put 
an  end  to,  are  acute  diseases,  decay,  and  vio- 
lence. The  simple  and  natural  life  of  bruteg^ 
is  not  often  visited  by  acute  distempers ;  nor 
could  it  be  deemed  an  improvement  of  their 
lot,  if  they  were.  Let  it  be  considered,  there- 
fore,  in  what  a  condition  of  suffering  and  mi- 
sery a  brute  animal  is  placed,  which  is  left  to 
pensh  by  decay*  In  human  sickness  or  infir- 
mity, there  is  the  assistance  of  man's  rational 
fellow«creaturc9,  if  not  to  alleviate  his  pains, 
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at  least  to  minister  to  hlB  neeeoities,  and  to 
supply  the  place  of  his  own  stivity.  A  brute, 
in  his  wild  and  natural  state,  does  every  thing 
for  himself.  When  his  strengUi,  therefore, 
or  his  speed,  or  his  limbs,  or  his  senses  fail 
him,  he  is  delivered  over,  either  to  absolute 
famine,  or  to  the  protracted  wretchedness  of 
a  life  slowly  wasted  by  the  scarcity  of  food. 
Is  it  Uien  to  see  the  world  filled  with  droop, 
ing,  superannuated,  half^starved,  helpless,  and 
unhelped  animals,  that  you  would  alter  the 
present  system  of  pursuit  and  prey  ? 

2.  Which  system  is  also  to'them  the  spring 
of  motion  and  activity  on  both  sides.  The 
pursuit  of  its  prey,  forms  the  employment, 
and  appears  to  constitute  the  pleasure,  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  animal  creation.  The 
using  of  the  means  of  defence,  or  flight,  or 
precaution,  forms  also  the  business  of  another 
paru  And  even  of  this  latter  tribe,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that  their  happiness  is 
much  molested  by  their  fears.  Their  danger 
ezisU  continually;  and  in  some  cases  they 
seem  to  be  so  far  sensible  of  it,  as  to  provide,  in 
the  best  manner  they  can,  against  it ;  but  it 
is  only  when  the  attack  is  actually  made  up- 
on them,  that  they  appear  to  suffer  from  it. 
To  contemplate  the  insecurity  of  their  condi- 
tion with  anxiety  and  dreid,  requires  a  degree 
of  reflection,  which  (happily  for  themselves) 
they  do  not  possess.  A  hare,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  its  dangers  and  its  enemies,  is 
as  playful  an  animal  as  any  other. 

3.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  question,  the 
system  of  animal  destruction  ought  always  to 
be  considered  in  strict  connexion  with  another 
property  of  animal  nature,  viz.  superfecundity. 
They  are  countervailing  qualities.  One  sub- 
sists  by  the  correction  of  the  other.  In  treat- 
ing, therefore,  of  the  subject  under  this  view 
(which  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one,)  our  busi- 
ness will  be,  first,  to  point  out  the  advanta- 
ges which  are  gained  by  the  powers  in  nature 
of  a  superabundant  multiplication  :  and,  then, 
to  show,  that  these  advantages  are  so  many 
reasons  for  appointing  that  system  of  natu- 
ral hostilities,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
account  £br. 

In  almost  all  cases,  nature  produces  her  sup- 
plies with  profusion.  A  single  cod-fish  spawns, 
in  one  season,  a  greater  number  of  eggs,  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  £nglund  amount  to.  A 
thousand  other  instances  of  prolific  generation 
might  be  stated,  which,  though  not  equal  to 
this,  would  carry  on  the  increase  of  the  species 
with  a  rapidity  wliich  outruns  calculation,  and 
to  an  immeasurable  extent.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  constitution  are  two :  first,  tliat  it 
tends  to  keep  the  world  always  full ;  whilst, 
secondly,  it  allows  the  proportion  betfvcen  the 
several  species  of  animals  to  be  differently  mo- 
dified, as  different  purposes  require,  or  as  dif- 
ferent situations  may  afford  for  Uiem  room  and 
food.  Where  this  vast  fecundity  meets  with 
a  vacancy  fitted  to  receive  the  species,  there  it 


operates  with  its  whole  effect ;  there  St  poms 
in  its  numbers,  and  replenishes  the  waste.  We 
compkdn  of  what  we  call  the  exorlntant  mul- 
tiplication  of  some  troublesome  insects  ;  not 
r^ecting,  that  large  portions  of  nature  mig^t 
be  left  void  without  it.    If  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers  may  be  depended  upon,  immense  tracts 
of  forests  in  North  America  would  be  nearly 
lost  to  sensitive  existence,  if  it  were  not  for 
gnats.    **  In  the  thinly  inhabited  regions  of 
America,  in  which  the  waters  stagnate  and  the 
climate  is  warm,  the  whole  air  is  filled  with 
crowds  of  these  insects.**     Thus  it  is,  that 
^here  we  looked  for  solitude  and  death-like 
sOence,  we  meet  with  animation,  activity,  en- 
joyment ;  with  a  busy,  a  happy,  and  a  peopled 
world.    Again :  hosts  of  mice  are  reckoned  a- 
mongst  the  plagues  of  the  north-east  part  of 
Europe ;  whereas  vast  plains  in  Siberia,  as  we 
learn  from  good  authority,  would  he  lifden 
without  them.    The  Caspian  deserts  are  con- 
verted by  their  presence  into  crowded  war. 
rens.    Sietween  the  Volga  and  the  Yaik,  and 
in  the  country  of  Hyrcania,  the  ground,  says 
Pallas,  is  in  many  places  covered  with  litUe 
hills,  raised  by  the  earth  cast  out  in  forming 
the  burrows.    Bo  we  so  envy  these  bliasfiS 
abodes,  as  to  pronounce  the  fecundity  by  wfaidi 
they  are  supplied  with  inhabitants,  to  be  an 
evil ;  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  not  of  praise  ? 
Farther ;  by  virtue  oi  this  same  super-fecun- 
dity, what  we  term  destruction,  beoomes  al- 
most instantly  the  parent  of  life.    What  we 
call  blights,  are.  oftentimes,  legions  of  animat- 
ed beings,  claiming  their  portion  in  the  bounty 
of  nature.    What  corrupts  the  produce  of  the 
earth  to  us,  prepares  it  for  them.     And  it  is 
by  means  of  their  rapid  multiplication,  that 
they  take  possession  of  their  pasture  ;  a  dow 
propagation  would  not  meet  the  opportunity. 
But  in  conjunction  with  the  occasional  use 
of  this  fruitfuliiess,  we  observe,  also,  that  it 
allows  the  proportion  between  the  several  spe- 
cies of  animals  to  be  differently  modified,  as 
different  purposes  of  utility  may  require...- 
Wlien  the  forests  of  America  come  to  be  clear- 
ed, and  the  swamps  drained,  our  gnats  will 
give  place  to  other  inhabitants.     If  the  popo- 
lation  of  Europe  should  spread  to  the  nortli 
and  the  east,  the  mice  will  retire  before  the 
husbandman  and  the  sliepherd,  and  jaeld  their 
station  to  herds  and  flocks.   In  what  ooncems 
the  human  species,  it  maybe  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Providence,  that  the  earth,  should 
be  inhabited  by  a  shifting,  or  perhaps  a  ctrcn- 
lating  population.    In  tlds  economy,  it  is  poa- 
sible  that  there  may  be  the  following  advan- 
tages: When  old  oountries  are  beconoe  ex^ 
ceedingly  corrupt,  simpler  modes  of  life,  purer 
morals,  and  better  institutions,  may  rise  up  in 
new  ones,  whilst  fresh  soils  reward  the  culti- 
vator with  more  plentiful  returns.    Thus  the 
different  portions  of  the  globe  come  into  useim 
succession  as  the  residence  of  man  ;  and,  xft 
his  absence,  entertain  other  gueita^  vhkliy  liy 
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their  sudden  moltiplioaftloii,  fiU  the  chasm*  In 
domesticated  animals,  we  find  the  effeot  of 
th«ir  fecundity  to  be,  that  we  can  always  com- 
mand numbers  ;  we  can  always  have  as  many 
of  any  particular  species  as  we  please,  or  as  we 
can  Support.  Nor  do  we  complain  of  its  ex- 
cess, it  being  much  more  easy  to  regulate  abun- 
dance, than  to  supply  scarcity. 

But  then  this  nfper/Swundt/y,  though  of  great 
occasional  use  and  importance,  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary capacity  of  nature  to  receive  or  support 
its  progeny.  All  superabundance  supposes  de- 
struction, or  must  desUxyy  itself^  Perhaps 
there  is  no  species  of  terrestrial  animals  what- 
ever, which  would  not  overrun  the  earth,  if  it 
were  permitted  to  multiply  in  perfect  safety ; 
or  of  fish,  which  would  not  fill  the  ocean :  at 
least,  if  any  single  species  were  left  to  their 
natural  increase  without  disturbance  or  re- 
straittt,  the  food  of  otlier  species  would  be  ex- 
hausted by  their  maintenance.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  effects  of  such  prolific  fa- 
culties be  curtailed.  In  conjunction  with  other 
checks  and  limits,  all  subservient  to  the  sai 
purpose,  are  the  ihinmr^  which  take  place 
among  animals,  by  their  action  upon  one  an- 
other. In  some  instances,  we  ounelves  expe- 
rience, very  directly,  the  use  of  these  hostili- 
ties. One  species  of  insects  rids  us  of  another 
species  ;  or  reduces  their  ranks.  A  third  spe- 
cies, perhaps,  keeps  the  second  within  bounds: 
and  birds  or  lizards  are  a  fence  against  the  in- 
ordinate increase  by  which  even  these  last 
might  infest  us.  In  other  more  numerous, 
and  possibly  more  important  instances,  this 
disposition  of  things,  although  less  necessary 
or  useful  to  us,  and  of  course  less  observed  by 
us,  may  be  necessary  and  useful  to  certain 
other  species ;  or  even  for  the  preventing  of 
the  loss  of  certain  species  from  the  universe : 
a  misfortune  which  seems  to  be  studiously 
guarded  against.  Though  there  may  be  the 
appearance  of  failure  in  some  of  the  details  of 
^ature^s  works,  in  her  gi-eat  purposes  there 
never  are.  Her  species  never  falL  The  pro- 
vision which  was  originally  made  for  continu- 
ing the  replenishment  of  the  world,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  effectual  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages. 

What  farther  shows,  that  the  system  of  de- 
struction amongst  animals  holds  an  express  re^ 
lation  to  the  system  of  fecundity ;  that  they 
are  jNirts  indeed  of  one  compensatory  scheme; 
18,  that,  in  each  specus,  the  fecundity  bears  a 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  animal,  to 
the  weakness,  to  the  shortness  of  its  natural 
term  of  life,  and  to  the  dangers  and  enemies 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  An  elephant  pro- 
duces but  one  calf;  a  butterfly  lays  six  hun- 
dred eggs.  Birds  of  prey  seldom  produce  more 
than  two  eggs:  the  sparrow  tribe,  and  the 
duck  tribe,  frequently  sit  upon  a  dozen.  In 
the  rivers,  we  meet  with  a  thousand  minnows 
for  one  pike ;  in  the  sea,  a  milliou  of  herrings 


for  a  single  sharic  Compensatkm  obtains 
throughout.  Defencelessness  and  devastation 
are  repaired  by  fecundity. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  consi- 
derations, because  the  subject  to  which  they 
apply,  namely,  that  of  animals  devouring  one 
another,  forms  the  cfaie^  if  not  the  only  in- 
stance, in  the  works  of  ihe  Deity,  of  an  eco- 
nomy, stamped  by  marks  of  design,  in  which 
the  character  of  utility  can  be  called  in  <iues- 
tion.  The  case  of  wnomotts  animals  is  of  much 
inferior  consequence  to  the  case  of  prey,  and, 
in  some  degree,  is  also  included  under  it.  To 
both  cases  it  is  probable  that  many  more  rea- 
sons belong,  than  those  of  which  we  are  in 
possession.  ^ 

Our  FIRST  PBOPOsmoK,  and  that  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  defending,  was,  **  that, 
in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances,  in  which  oon- 
irwance  is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  con- 
trivance is  benefidaL*' 

Our  SECOND  FBOPOSTTIOK  is,  *'  that  the 
Deity  has  added  pleasure  to  animal  sensations, 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, or  when  the  purpose,  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary,  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
operation  of  pain.*' 

This  proposition, may  be  thus  explained: 
The  capacities  which,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished course  of  nature,  are  necessary  to  the 
support  or  preservation  of  an  animal,  however 
manifestly  they  may  be  the  result  of  an  orga- 
nization contrived  for  the  purpose,  can  only 
be  deemed  an  act  or  a  part  of  the  same  will, 
as'that  which  decreed  the  existence  of  the  ani- 
mal itself;  because,  whether  the  creation  pro- 
ceeded from  a  benevolent  or  a  malevolent  be- 
ing, these  capacities  must  have  been  given,  if 
the  animal  existed  at  all.  Animal  properties, 
therefore,  which  fall  under  this  description, 
do  not  strictly  prove  the  goodness  of  God : 
they  may  prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity ; 
they  may  prove  a  high  degree  of  power  and 
Intelligence :  but  they  do  not  prove  his  good- 
ness ;  forasmuch  as  they  must  have  been  found 
in  any  creation  which  was  capable  of  continu- 
ance, although  it  is  possible  to  suppose,  that 
such  a  creation  might  have  been  produced  by  ' 
a  being  whose  views  rested  upon  misery. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  properties,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  superadded  from  an  intention  ex- 
pressly directed  to  happiness ;  an  intention  to 
give  a  happy  existence  distinct  from  the  gene- 
ral intention  of  providing  the  means  of  exis- 
tence; and  that  is,  of  capacities  for  pleasure, 
in  cases  wherein,  so  far  as  the  conservation  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  species  is  concerned, 
they  were  not  wanted,  or  wherein  the  purpose 
might  have  been  secured  by  the  operation  of 
pain.  The  provision  which  is  made  of  a  va- 
riety of  objects,  not  necessary  to  life,  and  mi- 
nistering only  to  our  pleasures ;  and  the  pro- 
perties given  to  the  necessaries  of  life  them- 
selves, by  which  they  contribute  to  pleasure 
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aa  well  M  preiervatloii    ihow  a  farther  de* 
lign,  than  Uiat  of  givixig  ezisteuoe.* 

A  single  iiutanoe  will  make  all  this  dear. 
Auuming  the  neoeasity  of  food  for  the  lup. 
port  of  animal  life ;  it  is  requisite,  that  the 
animal  be  provided  with  organs,  fitted  for  the 
procuring,  receiving,  and  digesting  of  iu  food. 
It  may  uso  be  necessary,  that  tlie  animal  be 
impelled  by  ito  sensations  to  exert  its  organs. 
But  the  pain  of  hunger  would  do  all  this.  Why 
add  pleasure  to  the  act  of  eating ;  sweetness 
and  relish  to  food  ?  why  a  new  and  appraprl 
ate  sense  for  the  perception  of  the  pleasure; 
Why  should  the  juice  of  a  peach,  applied  to 
the  palate,  affect  the  part  so  differently  Cram 
what  it  does  when  rubbed  upon  the  palm  of 
the  hand  ?  This  is  a  constitution  which,  so  far 
as  appears  to  me,  can  be  resolved  into  nothing 
but  the  pure  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  Eat- 
ing is  necessary ;  but  the  pleasure  attending 
it  is  not  necessary :  and  that  thia  pleasure  de- 
pends, not  only  upon  our  being  in  possession 
of  the  sense  of  taste,  which  is  different  from 
every  other,  but  upon  a  particular  state  of  the 
organ  in  which  it  resides,  a  felicitous  adapta- 
tion of  the  organ  to  the  object,  will  be  con- 
feased  by  any  one,  who  may  happen  to  have 
experienced  that  vitiation  of  taste  which  fre- 
«iuently  occurs  in  fevers,  when  every  taste  ia 
irreguuir,  and  every  one  bad. 

In  mentioning  the  gratificationa  (^f  the  pa- 
late, it  may  be  aaid  that  we  have  made  choice 
of  a  trifling  example.  I  am  not  of  that  opi- 
nion. They  afford  a  ahare  of  enjoyment  to 
roan ;  but  to  brutes,  I  believe  that  they  are 
of  very  great  unportance.  A  horae  at  liberty 
pasaea  a  great  part  of  his  waking  houra  in  eat- 
ing. To  the  ox,  the  aheep,  the  deer,  and  other 
ruminating  animala,  the  pleaaure  ia  doubled. 
Their  whole  time  aJmoat  ia  divided  between 
broweting  upon  their  paature  and  chewing  their 
cud.  .  Whatever  the  pleaaure  lie,  it  ia  apread 
over  a  large  portion  of  their  existence.  If 
there  be  animals,  such  as  the  lupoua  fish,  whidi 
swallow  their  prey  whole,  and  at  once,  with* 
out  any  time,  as  it  should  aeem,  for  either 
drawing  out,  or  reliahing  the  taste  in  the 
moutk,  it  ia  an  improbable  conjecture,  that 
the  aeat  of  taste  with  them  ia  in  the  stomach ; 
or,  at  least,  that  a  sense  of  pleasure,  whether 
it  be  taste  or  not,  accompanies  tbe  dissolution 
of  the  food  in  that  receptacle,  which  dissolu- 
tion  in  general  is  carried  on  very  slowly  ?  If 
this  opinion  be  right,  they  are  more  than  re- 
paid for  the  defect  of  palate.  The  feast  lasts 
as  long  as  the  digestion. 

In  seeking  for  argument,  we  need  not  stay 
to  insist  upon  the  comparative  importance  of 
our  examjde ;  for  the  observation  holds  equally 


•  «  See  thb  topic  contidered  in  Dr.  BalgUT't  Treatbe 
upon  the  Divine  Benevolence,  lliis  exoeUent  author, 
nnt,  I  think,  proposed  it  j  and  nearly  in  the  tcnns  in 
mrhksh  It  b  here  stated.  .Some  other  olMcrvations  abo 
under  Um  bead  are  talicn  from  that  troatiie. 


of  all,  or  of  thfee  at  kMt,  of  Ae  Other  aeoMt . 
The  necevary  puxpoeei  of  hearingmight  haw 
been  answered  without  harmony;  <rf  ameQ, 
without  fragrance ;  of  vision,  without  beauty. 
Now,  **  if  the  Deity  had  been  indifferent  about 
our  happiness  or  misery,  we  must  impute  to 
our  good  fortune  (aa  all  design  by  this  suppo- 
sition is  excluded,)  both  the  capacity  of  our 
senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  supply  of 
external  objeoU  fitted  to  excite  it."  I  al- 
lege these  as  two  fdidties,  for  they  are  differ- 
ent  things,  yet  both  necessary ;  the  senae  be- 
ing formed,  the  objects,  which  were  applied  to 
it,  might  not  have  suited  it ;  theobjecto  being 
fixed,  the  sense  might  not  have  agreed  with 

.  A  coincidence  is  here  required,  which 
no  aoddcnt  can  aocoimt  for.  There  are  three 
possible  suppositions  upon  the  subject,  and  no 

»  The  fint ;  that  the  sense,  by  its  ori- 
ginal  constitution,  was  made  to  suit  the  ob- 
ject  i  The  seoond ;  that  the  object,  by  its  oci- 
ginal  oonstituUon,  was  made  to  suit  the  sense : 
The  third ;  that  Uie  sense  ia  so  constituted,  aa 
to  be  able,  either  univenally,  or  within  eer. 
tain  limits,  by  habit  and  familiarity,  to  ren- 
der every  object  pleasant.  Whichever  of  these 
suppositums  we  adopt,  the  effect  evinces,  on 
the  part  of  the  Author  of  nature,  a  studious 
benevolence.  If  the  pleasurea  which  we  de- 
rive from  any  of  our  aensea,  depend  upon  an 
original  congruity  between  the  aenae  and  the 
properties  perceived  by  it,  we  know  by  experi- 
ence, that  theadjuatment  demanded,  with  res- 
pect to  the  qualitiea  which  were  oonfenvd  upon 
the  objecta  that  aurround  us,  not  only  choice 
and  selection,  out  of  a  boundless  variety  of 
possible  qualities  with  which  these  objects 
might  have  been  endued,  but  a  putpofthmnff 
aUo  Iff  degree^  becauae  an  excess  or  defect  of  in- 
tensity spoils  the  perception,  as  much  afanost 
as  an  error  in  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  qua- 
lity. Likewise  the  degree  of  dulness  or  acut&> 
ness  in  the  aenae  itself,  is  no  arbitrary  thing, 
but,  in  order  to  preserve  the  congruity  here 
spoken  of,  requires  to  be  in  an  exact  or  near 
correspondency  with  the  strength  of  the  im- 
pression. The  dulness  of  the  senses  forms  the 
complaint  of  old  age.  Penons  in  fevers,  and, 
I  bdleve,  in  most  maniacal  cases,  experience 
great  torment  from  their  preternatural  acnte- 
ness.  An  increased,  no  less  than  an  impaired 
sensibility,  induces  a  state  of  disease  and  suf- 
faring.  , 

The  doetnne  of  a  specific  congruity  between 
animal  aenses  and  their  objects,  is  strongly  fla- 
voured Ity  what  is  observed  of  insects  in  the 
selection  of  their  food.  Some  of  these  will  feed 
upon  one  kind  of  plant  or  animal,  and  upon 
no  other :  some  caterpillars  upon  the  cabbage 
alone;  some  upon  the  Uack  currant  alone. 
The  apedes  of  caterpillar  which  eaU  the  vine, 
will  stan'e  upon  the  elder ;  nor  will  that  which 
we  find  upon  fennel,  touch  the  roae-baah. 
Some  insects  confine  themselvei  to  two  or 
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three  kinds  of  plants  or  ankiiAk  Some  again 
show  so  strong  a  preference,  as  to  afford  rea* 
son  to  lielieve,  that  though  they  May  be  dri- 
ven  by  hunger  to^others,  they  are  led  by  the 
pleasure  of  taste  to  a  few  particular  plants 
alone :  and  all  this,  as  it  should  seem,  inde- 
pendently of  habit  or  imitation. 

But  should  we  accept  the  third  hypothesis, 
and  even  carry  it  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  every 
thing  which  concerns  the  question  to  habit  (as 
in  certain  specie^  the  human  species  most  par- 
ticularly, tnere  is  reason  to  attribute  some- 
thing,) we  have  then  before  us  an  animal 
padty,  not  less  perhaps  to  be  admired  than 
the  native  congruities  which  the  other  scheme 
adopts.  It  cannot  be  shown  to  result  from 
any  fixed  necessity  in  nature,  that  what  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  senses  should  of  oourse 
become  agreeable  to  them.  It  is,  so  far  as  it 
subsists,  a  power  of  accommodation  provided  in 
these  senses  by  the  Author  of  their  structure, 
and  forms  a  part  of  their  perfection. 

In  whichever  way  we  regard  the  senses, 
they  appear  to  be  specific  gifts,  ministering, 
not  only  to  preservation,  but  to  pleasure.  But 
what  we  usually  call  the  aenaet^  aro  probably 
themselves  far  from  being  the  only  vehicles  of 
enjoyment,  or  the  whole  of  our  constitution 
which  is  calculated  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
have  many  internal  sensations  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind,  hardly  referable  to  any  of  the 
five  senses.  Some  physiologists  have  holden, 
that  all  secretion  is  pleasurable ;  and  that  the 
complacency  which  in  health,  without  any  ex- 
ternal assignable  object  to  excite  it,  we  derive 
from  life  itself,  is  the  effect  of  our  secretions 
going  on  well  within  us.  All  this  may  be  true ; 
but  ii  true,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it, 
except  the  will  of  the  Creator  ?  It  may  rea- 
sonably be  asked,  MHliy  is  any  thing  a  plea- 
sure ?  and  I  know  no  answer  which  can  be 
returned  to  the  question,  but  that  which  re- 
fers it  to  appointment. 

We  can  give  no  account  whatever  of  our 
pleasures  in  the  simple  and  original  percep- 
tion ;  and,  even  when  physical  sensations  are 
assumed,  we  can  seldom  account  for  them  in 
the  secondary  and  complicated  shapes^in  which 
they  take  the  name  of  diversions.  I  never 
yet  met  with  a  sportsman,  who  could  tell  me 
in  what  the  sport  consisted ;  who  could  re- 
solre  it  into  ito  principle,  and  state  that  prin- 
caple.  I  have  been  a  great  follower  of  fishing 
myself,  and  in  iu  cheerful  solitude  have  pas- 
eed  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  a  sufficiently 
happy  life ;  but,  to  this  moment,  I  could  never 
trace  out  the  source  of  the  pleasure  whioh  it 
afforded  me. 

The  '^  quantum  in  rebus  inane  !**  whether 
applied  to  our  amusements,  ot  to  our  gnver 
pursuits  (to  which,  in  truth,  it  sometimes 
equally beIongs,)i8  always  an  unjust  complaint. 


If  trifles  engage,  and  if  trifles  make  us  happy, 
tho  true  reflection  suggested  by  the  experi- 
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ment,  is  upon  the  tendency  of  natnra  to  gra- 
tification and  enjoyment ;  which  is,  in  other 
words,  the  goodness  of  ito  Author  towards  his 
sensitive  creation. 

Rational  natures  also,  as  such,  exhibit  qua- 
lities which  help  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our 
poeition.  The  degree  of  understanding  fonnd 
in  mankind,  is  usually  much  greater  than 
what  is  necessary  for  mere  preservation.  The 
pleasure  of  choosing  for  themselves,  and  of 
prosecuting  the  object  of  their  chdee,  should 
seem  to  be  an  original  source  of  enjo^ent* 
The  pleasures  received  from  things,  great, 
beautiful,  or  new,  from  imitation,  or  from 
the  liberal  arts,  are,  in  some  measure,  not  only 
superadded,  but  unmixed,  gratifications,  hav- 
ing no  pains  to  balance  them.* 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  attachment  to 
furoperiff  be  not  something  more  than  the  mere 
dictate  of  reason,  or  even  than  the  mere 
effect  of  association.  Property  communicatee 
a  charm  to  whatever  is  the  object  of  it.  It  ie 
the  first  of  our  abstract  ideas ;  it  cleaves  to  ua 
the  dosest  and  the  longest.  It  endears  to  the 
child  its  plaything,  to  the  peasant  his  cottage, 
to  the  landholder  his  estate.  It  supplies  the 
place  of  prospect  and  scenery.  Instead  of  co- 
veting the  beauty  of  distant  situations,  it 
teaches  every  man  to  find  it  in  his  own.  It 
gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fens, 
tinge  and-  colouring  to  days  and  fallows. 

All  these  considerations  come  in  aid  of  our 
uoond  proposition.  The  reader  will  now  bear 
in  mind,  what  our  two  propositions  werab 
They  were,  firstly,  that  in  a  vast  plurality  of 
instances,  in  which  contrivance  is  perceived, 
the  design  of  the  contriyanoe  is  beneficial  i 
secondly,  that  the  Deity  has  added  pleasure 
to  animal  sensations  beyond  what  was  necea* 
sary  for  any  other  purpose ;  or  when  the  pur- 
pose,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have 
been  effected  by  the  operation  of  pain.  ^ 

Whilst  these  propositions  can  be  maintain- 
ed,  we  aro  authorised  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity 
the  character  of  benevolence ;  and  what  is  bof 
nevolence  at  all,  must  in  him  be  ii^nilff  bene- 
vdence,  by  reason  of  the  infinite,  that  is  to 
say,  the  incalculably  great,  number  of  objects^ 
upon  which  it  is  exercised. 

Of  the  onioiK  of  evil,  no  universal  so- 
lution has  been  discovered ;  I  mean,  no  solu- 
tion which*  reaches  to  all  cases  of  complainti 
The  most  comprehensive  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  consideration  of  generai  rulet.  We 
may,  I  think,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
brought  to  admit  the  four  following  pointo  i 
first,  that  important  advantages  may  accrue 
to  the  universe  from  the  order  of  natura  pro- 
ceeding according  to  general  laws:  secondly, 
that  general  laws,  however  well  set  and  con- 
stituted, often  thwart  and  cross  one  another  t 
thirdly,  that  from  these  thwartings  and  eros- 
•  Balfu  J  on  the  Divine  Bcnerolcncek 
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•ingi,  fireqoeDt  pArtieiilar  hioonyenieneies  will 
arise :  and,  fourthly,  that  it  agraes  with  <mr 
obflerraticm  to  tuppoae^  that  some  degree  of 
these  inoonTenienciea  takes  place  in  the  works 
of  nature*  These  pointi  may  be  allowed ; 
and  it  may  also  be  asserted,  that  the  general 
laws  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  di- 
rected to  beneficial  enda.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  many  of  these  Uws  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed at  all,  or  we  are  totally  unable  to  trace 
them  in  their  branches,  and  in  their  operation ; 
the  effect  of  which  ignorance  is,  that  they 
cannot  be  of  importance  to  us  as  measures 
by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct.  The  eon- 
serration  of  them  may  be  of  importance  in 
other  respects,  or  to  other  beings,  but  we  are 
uninformed  of  their  value  or  use ;  uninform- 
ed, consequently,  when,  and  how  far,  they 
may  or  may  not  be  suspended,  or  their  effects 
turned  aside,  by  a  presiding  and  benevolent 
will,  without  incurring  greater  evils  than 
those  which  would  be  avoided.  The  consi- 
deration, therefore,  of  general  laws,  although 
it  may  concern  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
evil  very  nearly  (which  1  think  it  does,)  rests 
in  views  disproportionate  to  our  faculties,  and 
in  a  knowledge  which  we  do  not  possess.  It 
serves  rather  to  aoooimt  for  the  obscurity  of 
the  subfect,  than  to  supply  us  with  distinct 
answers  to  our  diffionlties.  However,  whilst 
we  assent  to  the  above-stated  propositions,  as 
principles,  whatever  uncertainty  we  may  find 
in  the  application,  we  lay  a  ground  for  l^iev. 
ing,  that  cases  of  apparent  evil,  for  which  tte 
can  suggest  no  particular  reason,  are  governed 
by  reasons,  which  are  more  general,  which  lie 
deeper  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  and  which 
on  that  account  are  removed  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  ns. 

The  doctrine  of  hnpetfiKiioni^  or,  as  it  is 
called,  of  evils  of  imp^ection,  furnishes  an 
account^  founded,  like  the  former,  in  views  of 
universal  nature.  The  doctrine  is  briefly 
this : — It  is  probable,  that  creation  may  be 
better  replenished  by  sensitive  beings  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  than  by  sensitive  beings  all  of 
one  sort.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that  it 
may  be  better  replenished  by  different  orders 
of  beings  rising  one  above  another  in  grada- 
tion, than  by  beings  possessed  of  equal  de- 
grees of  perfection.  Now,  a  gradation  of 
such  beings,  implies  a  gradation  of  imper- 
fections.  No  class  can  justly  cdmplain  of 
the  Imperfections  which  belong  to  its  place 
In  the  scale,  unless  it  were  allowable  for  it 
to  ocnnplain,  that  a  scale  of  being  was  ap- 
pointed in  nature;  for  which  appointment 
tiiere  appear  to  be  reasons  of  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

In  like  manner,  flmteness,  or  what  is  re- 
solvable into  finiteness,  in  inanimate  subjects, 
can  never  be  a  just  subject  of  complaint ;  be- 
cause if  it  were  ever  so,  it  would  be  always  so ; 
we  mean,  that  we  can  never  reasonably  demand 
that  things  should  be  larger  or  more,  when 


the  same  demand  might  be  made,  whatever 
the  quantity  or  number  was. 

And  to  'me  it  seems,  that  the  sense  of 
mankind  has  so  far  acquiesced  in  these  m. 
sons,  as  that  we  seldom  complain  of  evUs  of 
this  class,  when  we  clearly  perceive  them  to 
be  such.  What  I  have  to  add,  therefore,  la, 
that  we  might  not  to  complain  of  some  other 
evils,  which  stand  upon  the  same  foot  of  vin« 
dication  as  evils  of  confessed  imperfection.  We 
never  complain,  that  the  globe  of  our  earth  is 
too  small :  nor  should  we  complain,  if  it  were 
even  much  smaller.  But  where  is  the  diflfer- 
ence  to  us,  between  a  less  globe,  and  part  oC 
the  present  being  uninhabitable  ?  The  inha- 
bitants  of  an  island  may  be  apt  enough  to  mur- 
nrar  at  the  sterility  of  some  parts  of  it,  against 
its  rocks,  or  sands,  or  swamps :  but  no  one 
thinks  himself  authorised  to  murmor,  simply 
because  the  island  is  not  larger  than  it  ia.  Yet 
these  are  the  same  griefs. 

The  above  are  the  two  metaphysical  answen 
which  have  been  given  to  this  great  question* 
They  are  not  the  worse  for  being  metaphysica], 
provided  they  be  founded  (whidi  I  think  they 
are)  in  right  reasoning :  but  they  are  of  a  na- 
ture  too  wide  to  be  brought  under  our  survey, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  apply  them  in  the 
detaiL  Our  speculations,  therefore,  are  per- 
haps  better  employed  when  they  confine  thenu 
selves  within  a  narrower  cirde. 

The  observations  which  follow,  are  of  this 
more  limited,  but  more  determinate  kind. 

Of  bodily  patUy  the  principal  observation,  no 
doubt,  is  that  which  we  have  already  made, 
and  already  dwelt  upon,  viz.  **  that  it  is  sel- 
dom the  object  of  contrivance ;  that  when 
it  is  so,  the  contrivance  rests  ultimatdy  in 
good." 

To  which,  however,  may  be  added,  tiiat  the 
annexing  of  pain  to  the  means  of  destructioa 
is  a  salutary  provision ;  inasmuch  as  it  tesKhes 
vigilance  and  caution;  both  gives  notice  of 
danger,  and  excites  those  endeaTours  which 
may  be  necessary  to  preservation.  The  evil 
consequence,  which  sometimes  arises  from  the 
want  of  that  timely  intimation  of  danger 
which  pain  gives,  is  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  countries  by  the  example  of  frost-bit- 
ten limbs.  I  have  conversed  with  patienta 
who  had  lost  toes  and  fingers  by  this  cause. 
They  have  in  general  told  me,  that  they  were 
totally  unconscious  of  any  local  imeasiness  wX  the 
time.  Some  I  have  heaind  declare,  that,  wliibt 
they  were  about  their  employment,  neither 
their  situation,  nor  the  state  of  the  air,  -was 
unpleasant.  They  felt  no  pain ;  they  suspecu 
ed  no  mischief;  till,  by  the  app&atioa  of 
warmth,  they  discovered,  too  late,  the  fiatal 
injury  which  some  of  their  extremities  hnd 
suffered.  I  say  that  this  shows  the  use  of 
pain,  and  that  we  stand  in  need  of  such  a  mo- 
nitor. I  believe  also  that  the  use  extends  far- 
ther thadfi|re  suppose,  or  can  now  trace  ;  that 
to  disagreeable  sensationrnte,  and  wfi  anhywi^ 
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owe,  or  bavo  owed,  many  habits  of  actioa 
whick  ore  salutary,  Init  which  are  become  so 
ftmiliar,  as  not  euily  to  be  xefeired  to  their 

Paiv  also  itself  is  not  without  its  oOMo- 
tiofis.  It  may  be  violent  and  frequent;  but 
it  Ift  seldom  both  violent  and  long-continued : 
and  its  pauses  and  intennissions  become  posi- 
Idvo  pleasures.  It  has  the  power  of  shedding 
a  satisfaction  over  intervals  of  ease,  which,  I 
brieve,  few  enjoyments  exceed.  A  man  rest- 
ing from  a  fit  of  the  stone  or  gout,  is  for  the 
time,  in  possession  of  feelings  which  undis- 
turbed health  cannot  impart.  They  may  be 
dearly  bought,  but  still  they  are  to  he  set  a- 
gainst  the  price.  And,  indeed,  it  depends  up- 
on  the  duration  and  urgency  of  the  pain,  whe- 
ther they  be  dearly  bought  or  not.  I  am  far 
from  being  sore,  that  a  man  is  not  a  gainer 
by  suffering  a  moderate  interruption  of  bodi- 
ly ease  for  a  couple  of  hours  out  of  the  four- 
and-twenty.  Two  very  common  observations 
f&vour  this  opinion :  one  is,  that  remissions 
of  pain  call  forth,  from  those  who  experience 
them,  stronger  expressions  of  satisfaction  and 
of  gratitude  towards  both  the  author  and  the 
instruments  of  their  relief,  than  are  excited 
by  advantages  of  any  other  kind :  the  second 
is,  that  the  spirits  of  sick  men  do  not  sink  in 
proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  their  suffer- 
ings ;  but  rather  appear  to  be  roused  and  sup- 
ferted,  not  by  pain,  but  by  the  high  degree  of 
comfort  which  they  derive  from  its  cessation, 
or  even  its  subsidency,  whenever  that  occurs ; 
and  which  they  taste  with  a  relish,  that  dif- 
fuses some  portion  of  mental  complacency  over 
the  whole  of  that  mixed  state  of  sensations  in 
which  disease  has  placed  them. 

In  connexion  with  bodily  pain  may  be  con- 
•idered  bodily  dueate^  whether  painful  or  not. 
Few  diseases  are  fataL  I  have  before  me  the 
aooount  of  a  dispensary  in  the  neighbouriiood, 
which  states  six  years*  experience  as  follows : 


And  this  I  suppose  neariy  to  agree  with 
what  other  sinular  institations  exhibit.  Now, 
In  all  these  cases,  some  disorder  must  have 
been  fek,  or  the  patientt  would  not  have  ap- 
plied for  a  remedy ;  yet  wo  see  how  large  a 
pTOportioa  of  the  maladies  which  were  brought 
forward,  have  either  yielded  to  proper  treat- 
ment, or,  wlnt  is  more  probable,  ceased  of 
tkeir  own  aoeonL  We  owe  these  frequent  re. 
coveries,  and,  where  leoovery  does  not  take 
place,  tlds  patjsnee  of  the  human  constitution 
under  many  of  the  distempers  by  which  it  is 
wislted,to  two  benefaetions  of  our  natare.  One 
Is,  that  she  works  within  certain  limito ;  al- 
lows of  a  certain  hrtitude  within  which  health 
may  be  preserved,  and  within  the  confines  of 
which  it  only  mfTen  a  graduated  diminution. 
IHffeient  quantities  of  food,  different  degrees 


of  exercise,  different  portions  of  sleep,  differ- 
ent states  of  the  atmosphere,  are  compatible 
with  the  possession  of  health.  So  likewise  it 
is  with  the  secretions  and  excretions,  with  ma- 
ny internal  functions  of  the  body,  and  with 
the  state,  probably,  of  most  of  its  internal  or- 
gans They  may  vary  considerably,  not  only 
without  destroying  life,  but  without  occasion- 
ing any  high  degree  of  inconveniency.  The 
other  property  cSf  our  nature,  to  which  we  are 
still  more  beholden,  is  iu  constant  endeavour 
to  restore  itself,  when  disordered,  to  its  regu- 
lar course.  The  fluids  of  the  body  appear  to 
possess  a  power  of  separating  and  expelling 
any  noxious  substance  which  may  have  mix- 
ed itself  with  them.  This  they  do  in  erup- 
tive fevers,  by  a  kind  of  despumation,  as  Sy- 
denham calls  it,  analogous  in  some  measure 
to  the  intestine  action  by  which  fermenting 
liquors  work  the  yest  to  the  surface.  The  so- 
lids, on  their  part,  when  their  action  is  ob- 
structed, not  only  resume  that  action,  as 
soon  as  the  obstruction  is  removed,  but  they 
struggle  with  the  impediment.  They  take  an 
action  as  near  to  the  true  one,  as  the  difficul- 
ty and  the  disorganization,  with  which  they 
have  to  contend,  will  allow  of. 

Of  mortal  diseases,  the  great  use  is  to  recon- 
cile us  to  death.  The  horror  of  death  proves 
the  value  of  life.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of 
disease  to  abate,  or  even  extinguish,  this  hor- 
ror ;  which  it  does  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
and,  oftentimes,  by  a  mild  and  imperoeptible 
gradation.  Every  man  who  has  been  placed 
in  a  situation  to  observe  it,  is  surprized  with 
the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  him- 
self, when  he  compares  the  view  which  he  en- 
tertains of  death  upon  a  sick-bed,  with  the 
heart-sinking  dismay  with  which  he  should 
sometime  ago  have  met  it  in  health.  There 
is  no  similitude  between  the  sensations  of  a 
man  led  to  execution,  and  the  calm  expiring 
of  a  patient  at  the  close  of  his  disease.  Death 
to  him  is  only  the  last  of  a  long  train  of 
changes ;  in  his  progress  through  which,  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  experience  no  shocks  or 
sudden  transitions. 

Death  itself,  as  a  mode  of  removal  and  of 
succession,  is  so  connected  witli  the  whole  or- 
der of  our  animal  world,  that  almost  every 
thing  in  that  world  must  be  changed,  to  be 
able  to  do  without  iu  It  may  seem  likewise 
impossible  to  separate  the  fear  of  death  from 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  or  the  perception  of  that 
fear  from  rational  natures.  Brutes  are  in  a 
great  measure  delivered  from  all  anxiety  on 
this  account  by  the  inferiority  of  their  facul- 
ties ;  or  rather  they  seem  to  be  armed  with 
the  apprehension  of  death  just  sufficiently  to 
put  them  upon  the  means  of  preservation,  and 
no  farther.  But  would  a  human  being  wish 
to  purchase  this  immunity  at  the  expence  of 
those  mental  powers  which  enable  him  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  ? 

Death  hnplies  separatw^r*ta^i\m  loss  of 
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thofe  wliom  we  love,  mntt  neoenarfl^,  lo  far 
u  we  can  conceive,  be  aooompanied  witJi  pain. 
To  the  brute  creation,  nature  seems  to  have 
stepped  in  with  some  secret  provision  for  their 
rdief,  under  the  rupture  of  their  attachments. 
In  their  instincts  towards  their  ofi^ring,  and 
of  their  offspring  to  thetn,  I  have  often  been 
surprised  to  observe  how  ardently  they  love, 
and  how  soon  they  forget.  The  pertinacity  of 
human  sorrow  (upon  which,  time  also,  at 
length,  lays  iu  softening  hand)  is  probably, 
therefore,  in  some  manner  connected  with  the 
qualities  of  our  rational  or  moral  nature.  One 
thing  however  is  dear,  viz.  that  It  is  better 
that  we  should  possess  affections,  the  sources 
of  so  many  virtues,  and  so  many  joys,  although 
they  be  exposed  to  the  incidenu  of  life,  as  well 
as  Uie  interruptions  of  mortality,  than,  by  the 
want  of  them,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  sdfish- 
nass,  apathy,  and  quietism. 

Of  other  external  evils  (still  confining  our- 
selves  to  what  are  called  physical  or  natural 
evils,)  a  considerable  part  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  following  observation  : — The 
great  principle  of  human  satisfaction  is  enffoge- 
meni.  It  is  a  most  just  distinction,  which 
the  late  Mr.  Tucker  has  dwelt  upon  so  largely 
In  his  works,  between  pleasures  in  which  we 
are  passive,  and  pleasures  in  which  we  are  ac- 
tive. And,  I  believe,  every  attentive  observer 
of  human  life  wiD  assent  to  his  position,  that 
however  grateful  the  sensations  may  occasion, 
ally  be  in  which  we  are  passive,  it  is  not  these, 
but  the  latter  dass  of  our  pleasures,  which 
constitute  satisfaction ;  whidi  supply  that  re- 
gular stream  of  moderate  and  miscellaneous 
enjoyments,  in  which  happiness,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  voluptuousness,  consists.  Now  for 
rational  occapation,  which  is,  in  other  words, 
for  the  very  material  of  contented  existence, 
there  would  be  no  place  left,  if  either  the 
things  with  which  we  had  to  do  were  abso- 
lutely  impracticable  to  our  endeavours,  or  if 
they  were  too  obedient  to  our  uses.  A  world, 
furnished  with  advantages  on  one  side,  and 
beset  with  difficulties,  wants,  and  inconveni- 
endes  on  the  other,  is  the  proper  abode  of  fre^ 
rational,  and  active  naturae,  being  the  fittest 
to  sthnnlate  and  exercise  their  faculties.  The 
very  rrfrttcUiirinest  of  the  objects  they  have  to 
deal  with,  contributes  to  this  purpose.  A  world 
In  whidi  nothing  depended  upon  ourselves, 
however  it  might  have  suited  an  imaginary 
race  of  beings,  would  not  have  suited  man- 
kind. Their  skill,  prudence,  industry ;  their 
various  arts  and  their  best  attainments,  from 
the  apphcafion  of  which  they  draw,  if  not 
their  highest,  thdr  most  permanent  gratifica- 
tions, would  be  insignificant,  if  things  could 
be  either  moulded  by  our  volitions,  or,  of  their 
own  accord,  conformed  themselves  to  our  views 
and  wishes.  Now  it  is  in  this  refractoriness 
that  we  discern  the  seed  and  prindpleof  pAy- 
mm/  evil,8a  far  as  it  arises  front  that  which  is 
CKtcmaltous. 


Ciei/ evils,  or  the  evils  of  drfl  lifti,  are  1 
more  easily  disposed  of;  than  physical  eviks 
because  thiey  are  in  truth,  of  much  less  mag- 
nitude, and  also  because  they  result,  by  akini 
of  necessity,  not  only  fnnn  the  oonstitutkn 
of  our  nature,  but  from  a  part  of  that  ooasti- 
tution  which  no  one  would  wish  to  see  alter- 
ed. Thecaseis  this:  Mankind  will  in  every 
country  dreetf  up  to  a  certain  point  of  distress 
That  point  may  be  different  in  different  ooun- 
tries  or  ages,  according  to  the  established  usa- 
ges of  life  in  each.  It  will  also  shift  upon  the 
scale,  so  as  to  admit  of  agieater  or  less  num- 
ber o£  inhabitants,  aooording  as  the  quantity 
of  provision,  which  is  either  produced  in  the 
country,  or  supplied  to  it  from  other  ooantriesy 
may  happen  to  vary.  But  there  must  always 
be  such  a  point,  and  the  spedes  will  always 
breed  up  to  it.  The  order  of  generation  pro- 
ceeds by  something  like  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion. The  increase  of  provision,  under  cir- 
cumstances even  the  most  advantsgeooa,  eaa 
only  assume  the  form  of  an  arithmetic  series. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  popuktiaB  will 
always  overtake  the  provision,  will  pass  be- 
yond the  line  of  plenty,  and  wQl  oontiniie  to 
increase  till  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  pce- 
curing  subsistence.*  Such  difficulty  therefine, 
along  with  its  attendant  drcumstanoes,  ewsi 
be  found  in  every  old  country :  and  these  cir- 
cumstances constitute  what  we  call  povarty^ 
which,  necessarily,  imposes  labour,  ssrvimdey 
restraint. 

It  seems  impossible  to  people  a  oonntry  with 
inhabitants  who  shall  be  all  easy  in  dirum- 
stanoes.  For  suppose  the  thing  to  be  done, 
there  would  be  such  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  smongst  them,  as  would  in  a  fiev 
years  diange  the  face  of  affisirs  entirely,  s.  & 
as  would  increase  the  censuasptiosi  of  those 
artides,  which  supplied  the  natural  or  habi- 
tual wants  of  the  country,  to  such  a  degree 
of  scardty,  as  must  leave  the  greatest  part  oC 
the  inhabitants  unable  to  procure  them  with- 
out toilsoBM  endeavours,  or,  out  of  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  these  artides,  to  procure  any  kind 
except  that  which  was  most  easily  produced. 
And  this,  in  fact,  describes  the  cnnditiotf  of 
the  mass  ofthe  oommuntty  in  bB  countries  r 
a  condition  unavoidahly,  aa  it  sheeld  i 
resulting  frem  the  provision  whish  is  i 
in  the  human,  in  ooaaaaeo  with  all  aaimsd  I 
stitutions,  for  the  perpetuity  and  : 
tion  of  the  spedes. 

It  need  not  however  dishsartoB  any  endea- 
vours for  the  public  sendee,  to  knew  that  po» 
pulation  naturally  treads  upon  the  heds  of  iau 
provement.  If  the  condition  of  a  people  be  me- 
liorated, the  consequeoee  will  be,  either  that 
the  iNMis  happiness  will  be  incaeased,  or  a 
greater  number  partake  of  it ;  or,  whidi  Is 
most  likdy  to  happsn,  that  both  effects  wilt 
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take  place  together.  There  may  be  limits  fix. 
ed  by  natuDre  to  bofih,  but  they  ere  limits  not 
fet  attained,  nor  even  approached,  in  any 
country  of  tha  worid* 

And  when  we  ^eak  of  limits  at  all,  we 
have  respect  only  to  provisions  for  aidmal 
wants.  There  are  sources,  and  means,  and 
aoxilisriea,  aud  augmentations  of  human  hap» 
piness,  oomrounici^  without  restriction  of 
numbers ;  as  capable  of  being  possoMed  by  a 
thousand  persons  as  by  one.  Such  are  those, 
which  flow  from  a  mild,  contrasted  with  a  ty< 
rannic  government,  whether  civil  or  domestic ; 
those  which  spring  from  religion  ;  those  which 
grow  out  of  a  stfise  of  security ;  those  which 
depend  upon  habits  of  virtue,  sobriety,  mode- 
ration,  order ;  those,  lastly,  whidi  are  found 
in  the  poseession  of  we]L4irected  tastes  and 
deiiies,  compared  with  the  domiaion  of  to^ 
menting,  pemicionsi  contradictory,  nssatisned, 
and  ntiflatJsflnWft  pasfciftntr  ' 
.  The  dUtineHmu  of  civil  life  are  apt  exiough 
to  be  regarded  as  evils,  by  those  who  sit  un- 
der them ;  but,  in  my  opiidon,  with  very  little 


In  the  first  pboe,  the  advantages  which  the 
higher  conditioni  of  life  are  suf^posed  to  con- 
fer, bdur  no  proportion  in  value  to  the  advan^ 
tages  which  are  bestowed  by  nature.  The 
gifts  of  nature  always  surpass  the  gifts  of 
fortune.  How  mun,  for  example,  is  acti- 
vity better  than  attendance  i  beantv  than 
dress;  appetite,  digestion,  and  tranquil  ixiwcls, 
than  all  the  studies  of  cookery,  or  than  the 
most  costly  compilation  cf  forced,  or£u%fetdi- 
eddainticsi 

Natare  hae  a  strong  tendency  to  equalize- 
tioa.  Habit,  the  instrument  of  nature,  is  a 
great  leveller;  the  familiarity  which  it  in< 
duces,  taking  off  the  edge  both  of  our  pleasures 
■ad  our  sofferingSi  Indulgences  whiA  are  ha- 
bitual, keep  us  in  ease,  and  cannot  be  carried 
much  farther.  So  that  with  respect  to  the 
gratifications  of  which  the  senses  are  capable, 
the  diflference  is  by  no  means  proportionable 
to  the  apparatus.  Nay,  so  far  as  superfluity 
generates  lutidiousness,  the  difference  is  on 
the  wrong  side. 

It  aa  not  neceeeary  to  contend,  that  the  ad. 
▼antages  derived  from  wealth  are  none  (under 
doe  fegnlattoos  they  are  certainly  consider- 
able),  but  that  they  are  not  greater  than  they 
ought  to  be.  Money  is  the  sweetener  of  hu< 
man  toil ;  the  substitute  for  coercion  ;  the  re 
coQciler  of  labour  with  liberty.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  stimulant  of  enterprise  in  all  pro. 
jecta  and  undertakings,  as  wdl  as  of  diligence 
in  the  most  beneficial  arts  and  employments. 
Now,  did  affluence,  when  possessed, contribute 
nothing  to  happiness,  or  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  supply  <^  necessaries;  and  the  secret 
ahoald  come  to  be  discovered ;  we  might  be 
in  danger  of  losing  great  part  of  the  uses, 
which  are,  at  present,  derived  through  this 
incifiortant  medium.  Not  only  would  the  tran-  iJurious' 


quilHty  of  sodal  Ul%  be  pal  la  p«fl  by  the 
want  of  a  motive  to  attach  men  to  their  pri- 
vate concerns;  but  the  satisfaction  which  all 
men  receive  firom  suceesa  hi  their  rospectivo 
occupations,  wl|ich  collectively  constitutes  ths 
great  mass  of  human  oomfort,  would  be  doma 
away  in  its  very  piinoipl& 

With  respect  to  sfiil&fi,  as  it  is  distinguish, 
ed  from  riches,  whether  it  confbr  aothcrity 
over  others,  or  be  invested  with  honours  whion 
^9ply  solely  to  sentnnent  and  inMgiiiatiim, 
the  truth  is,  that  what  is  gauied  by  rising 
through  the  ranks  of  life,  is  not  more  than 
sniBcient  to  draw  forth  the  exertions  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  pnmits  wfaidi  lead 
to  advancement,  and  whieh,  in  general^  are 
such  as  on^t  to  be  enoounged.  IKstinetiona 
of  this  sort  are  subjects  much  more  of  com. 
petition  than  of  enjoyment;  and  in  that  earn, 
petition  their  use  ooosists.  It  is  not,  as  hath 
been  rightly  observed,  by  what  the  Lord 
Mofor  feels  in  his  coach,  hut  by.  what  the 
apprnUioe  feels  who  gaaee  at  him,  that  the 
public  is  served. 

As  we  approach  the  summits  of  human 
greatness,  the  cqmpaiison  of  good  and  ievil, 
with  respect  to  personal  comfort,  becomes  still 
more  proUematiGal ;  even  allowing  to  ambi« 
tion  aU  its  pleasures.  The  poet  asln^  ^  What 
is  grandeur,  what  is  power  ?"  The  philoso* 
pher  answers,  ^'  Constraint -and  piagnei  ^km 
nuugimAquAqu€foriun&  tninimum  lieers.*'  One 
very  common  error  misleads  the  opinion'  of 
mankind  on  this  head,  viz.  that,  univenally, 
authority  is  pleasant,  submission  painful.  In 
the  general  course  of  human  affairs,  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  nearer  to  the  tmtfa.  Com- 
mand is  anxiety,  obedience  ease. 

Artificial  distinctions  sometimes  promote  real 
equality.  Whether  they  be  hereditary,  or  ba- 
the homage  paid  to  office,  or  the  respect  at- 
tached by  public  opinion  to  particular  pinfos* 
sions,  they  serve  to  confnmi  that  grand  and 
unavoidable  distinction  which  arises  from  pro« 
party,  and  which  is  most  overbearing  where 
there  is  no  other.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty, not  only  to  be  imgularly  distributed, 
but  to  run  into  large  masses.  PabUe  laws 
sho£ld  be  so  constructed  bb  to  favour  ito  dif- 
fusion as  much  as  they  can.  But  all  that  can 
be  done  bykws,  oonsistently  with  that  degree 
of  government  of  his  property  which  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  subject,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
counteract  this  tendency.  There  must  always 
therefore  be  the  difference  between  rich  and 
poor:  and  this  difference  will  be  the  mora 
grinding,  when  no  pretension  is  allowed  to  be 
set  up  against  it. 

So  that  the  evils,  if  evils  they  must  be  call- 
ed,  which  spring  either  from  the  necessary  sub- 
ordinations of  civil  life,  or  from  the  distinc- 
tions which  have,  naturally,  though  not  ne^ 
cessarily,  grown  up  in  most  societies,  so  long 
as  they  are  unaccompanied  by  privileges  in- 
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mmilty,  ue  fttck  m  nUty,  B^eA  fay  the  moit 
deprasMd  imki,  be  endured  with  rety  little 
prejudice  to  their  oomfbrt. 

The  miichiefs  o£  wfaidi  maoakikid  en  the  oe* 
eeaion  to  oneanotfaer,  by  their  pirate  wicked, 
acnes  end  omeitia;  by  tynuuiiod  exerdMs 
of  power ;  by  rdiellions  egaintt  juit  anthori. 
ty ;  by  wart ;  bv  aetioiud  jealoiiaiei  and  oom- 
petitions  operating  to  the  destroction  of  thiM 
Qountriee ;  or  by  other  iniitimniw  of  miioondiict 
either  in  individualt  or  ndetieit  are  aU  to  be 
leMdved  into  the  charaoter  of  man  ai  a  fvet 
agmd,  Fiee  agency,  in  iti  very  esMnee,  con- 
tains  liabOity  to  abuse,  Tet«  if  you  depriTO 
mui  of  his  free  agency,  you  subvert  his  nature. 
Ton  may  have  order  from  him  and  regularity, 
as  yon  may  from  the  tides  or  the  trade-winds, 
but  youput  sn  end  to. his  moral  character,  to 
virtue^  to  m^t,  to  aeoountaUeness,  to  the  use 
indeed  of  leaeon.  To  which  must  be  added 
the  observatiott,  that  even  the  bad  (puditiesof 
mankind  hare  an  origin  in  their  good  ones. 
The  case  is  this :  Human  passions  are  either 
necessary  to  human  welfare,  or  capable  of  be- 
ing made,  and,  in  a  great  majority  of  instan- 
ces, iu  fiict  made,  oonduciTe  to  its  happiness. 
These  passions  are  strong  and  general ;  a&d, 
perhaps,  would  not  answer  their  purpose  un- 
kas  they  were  so.  But  strength  and  gener- 
ality, when  it  is  expedient  that  particular  dr- 
eumstanoes  should  be  respected,  become,  if  left 
to  themeelTtts,  excess  and  misdirection.  From 
which  exoesB  and  misdirection,  the  vices  of 
mankind  (the  causes,  no  doubt,  of  much  mi. 
sery )  sppear  to  spring.  This  account,  wlnlst 
H  ^ws  us  the  principle  of  rice,  shows  us,  at 
the  same  time,  the  province  of  reason  and  of 
self-government ;  the  want  also  of  every  snp- 
l^ort  which  can  be  procured  to  either  from  ^ 
aids  of  religion ;  and  it  shows  this,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  native,  gratuhonsmUi 
lignity  in  the  human  constitution.  Mr.  Hume, 
in  his  posthumous  dialogues,  asserts,  indeed, 
of  uUiieiBy  or  aversion  to  labour  (which  he 
states  to  lie  at  the  root  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  evils  which  mankind  suffer,)  that  it  is 
sfaaply  and  merely  bad.  But  how  does  he  dis^ 
tinguish  idleness  from  ^  love  of  ease  ?  or  is 
he  sure,  that  the  love  of  ease  in  individoiils  ie 
not  the  chief  foundation  of  social  tranquillity  ? 
It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  be  true,  that  in 
every  conmiunity  there  is  a  large  dan  of  its 
membersy  whose  idlenen  is  the  bnt  quality 
about  Ibem,  bdng  the  corrective  of  other  bad 
ones.  If  it  were  possible,  in  every  instance, 
to  give  a  right  determination  to  industry,  we 
eoiUd  never  have  too  much  of  it.  But  tbis  is 
not  possible,  if  men  are  to  be  free.  And  with- 
out this,  nothing  would  be  so  dangerous,  as  an 
incessant,  univeml,  indefatigable  activity.  In 
the  dvil  world,  as  well  as  in  the  materui,  it 
is  the  flu  inertia  which  keeps  things  in  thdr 


Natubak  Tbso&oat hag  ever  hm 
ed  with  this  qaestioiv-Why,iinder  the  tfgen- 
cy  of  a  supreme  and  benevolent  Will,  should 
there  be,  in  the  world,  eo  much,  aa  there  is, 
of  the  appearanoe  of  cAnns^ 

The  qMstion  in  its  whole  compaas  Uei  be- 
yond our  readi  t  but  there  are  not  wanting, 
as  in  the  crigiu  of  evil,  anewera  whidi  seem 
to  have  oonsideraUe  weight  ia  particakr  cases, 

i  also  to  embrace  a  considenible  number  of 


I.  There  ittost  be  eftdiMffai  the  nidit  of  de- 
sign t  by  which  we  mean,  that  0s«ntB  whidi 
are  not  deugned,  aeoeeniily  arise  from  the 
porsnit  of  events  winch  an  designed.  One 
man  traveffing  to  Yctfc,  meets  another  man 
tmrdling  to  Ijondon.  Tlidr  muniejt  ie  by 
cfaancei  b  aoddental,  and  so  would  be  eelled 
and  recbenad,  though  the  joumeye  which  pro. 
duoed  the  meeting  wen,  both  of  them,  oadar* 
taken  with  dedgh  and  from  deliberadoo.  The 


hypodwticaUy  necessary  (wbkh  ia  the  only 
sort  of  necessity  that  is  intelligible:)  for  if  tte 
two  journeys  wen  enmmenced  at  the  tiaei 
punned  in  the  direction;  and  with  the  ^eed, 
in  which  and  with  whidi,  they  wen  ia  fact 
begun  and  perfbmed,  the  meeting  could  not 
be  avoided*  Then  was  not,  therBfiMte,  tiielen 
neoesaity  in  it  ftv  its  being  by  chanoeu  Again, 
the  rencounter  might  be  most  unfortnnatc^ 
though  the  errand^  upon  which  each  party 
set  out  upon  hie  jeurney^  wen  the  moat  inao* 
cent  or  the  most  laudaUa  ThebyecffiBotmay 
be  unfavourable,  without  impeachment  of  the 
proper  purpose,  fo^  the  sakecf  whidi  the  traia, 
from  this  operation  of  whidi  these  CGnsequeaen 
ensued,<wasputihmotioa.  Althon^noeaen 
acts  without  a  good  purpon  ;  acddaital  oonse* 
qaences,  like  these,  may  be  either  good  or  bed. 
IL  The  app$anmm  (^  oAoMf  will  ahrayt 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  ignoranoe  of  the  Ob. 
server.    The  cast  of  a  die  arrdgularly  feflows 
the  laws  of  motion,  as  the  going  of  a  watdi ; 
yet,  becBun  we  can  trace  the  operation  of  tboee 
laws  through  the  works  and  movonenta  of  the 
watch,  and  cannot  trace  them  in  the  shaking 
and  thtowjagof  the  die,  (thoi^sh  die  Jans  be 
the  same,  and  prevail  equally  ia  both  casea,) 
we  call  the  turning  «p  of  the  number  of  the 
die,  chance,  the  pointiDg  of  the  index  of  the 
watdi,  machinery,  order,  or  by  eome  nasne 
whidi  exdudes  chance.  It  is  the  same  in  tbon 
events  whidi  dq>end  upon  the  will  of  a  free 
and  rational  agent.  The  verdict  of  a  jury,  ths 
sentence  of  a  judge,  the  resdntion  of  an  a*. 
sembly,  the  inue  of  a  contnted  election,  will 
have  mon  or  len  of  the  appearance  of  chaneet 
might  be  more  or  ku  the  subject  of  a  wager, 
according  as  we  were  len  or  more  aeq[nainted 
with  the  reasons  wliidi  influtsu»d  the  deSbe- 
ration.     The  difference  resides  in  the  inibr- 
mation  of  the  observer,  and  not  in  the  thix^ 
itself;  whkh,  in  all  die^casei  pnpoeed,  pre> 
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tieds'ftwa  IntaliignM,  frotti  auidyfiQCn  o(Nm. 
nl,  from  dea^n. 

Now,  when  this  one  cause  of  the  appesorance 
of  ohaaBoe,  viz.  the  ignonnee  of  the  observer, 
comes  to  be  appfied  to  the  operations  of  the 
Derty,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  fmitfiil  it  mtist 
prove  of  difficulties  and  of  seexning  canAision* 
It  is  only  to  think  of  tiie  Deity,  to  peroeive 
what  variety  of  objects,  whs!  distance  of  time, 
what  extent  of  space  and  aetion,  his  counsels 
may,  or  rather  must,  eomprehend.  Oui  it  be 
wondeied  at,  that,  of  the  purposes  which  dwell 
in  such  a  mind  as  this,  so  sinaH  a  part  should 
be  known  to  us  ?  It  is  only  necesaa^,  thero^ 
lore,  to  bear  in  our  thought,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  inadeqoateness  of  our  iilformation,  will 
be  the  quantity,  in  the  world,  of  apparent 
chance. 

IIL  In  agMat  Variety  of  caeee,  and  of  cases 
floraprehending  numerous  subdivisions,  it  ap- 
pears, for  many  reasons,  to  be  better  that 
events  rise  up  by  ehanoe^  or,  more  properly 
•peaking,  wHh  the  appearance  of  chance,  than 
aooording  to  any  observable  rule  whatever. 
This  is  not  seldom  the  case  even  in  human  ar- 
jnngemients.  Each  person's  place  and  prece- 
dency, in  apuUic  meeting,  may  be  determined 
by  he,  y^tuk  and  labour  may  be  alioUed, 
Tasks  and  burdens  may  be  attoUedt 

— Openimque  laborom 
Ftartibitt  aqfttSbiit  Jutii,  aut  wrte  trabebat. 

Military  sNriee  and  station  may  be  aUoUed, 
The  dSstiribution  of  piravision  may  be  made  by 
/!flC,  as  it  is  id  a  saflor's  mess ;  in  some  cases 
idso,  the  distribution  of  favours  may  be  made 
-by  /bt  In  all  these  cases,  it  seems  to  be  ac- 
-l^ovHedl^ed,  that  thereare  advants^es  in  per- 
miteing  events  to  chanoei,  snperioi'  to  those, 
which  would  or  could  arise  from  reguUtion. 
la  an  these  cases  alsoi,  though  events  rise  up 
in  the  way  of  chance,  it  is  by  appointment  that 
they  do  so. 

In  other  events,  and*  such  as  are  independ- 
ent of  human  will,  the  reasons  for  this  prefer- 
enoe  of  uncertainty  to  rule,  appear  to  be  still 
stronger.  For  exfonple :  it  seems  to  be  expe- 
dient that  the  period  of  human  life  should  be 
unoeriaifu  Did  mortality  follow  any  fixed  rul<», 
It  would  produce  a  security  in  tliose  that  were 
at  a  distance  from  it,  which  would  lead  to  the 
greatest  disorders ;  and  a  horror  in  ^ose  who 
approached  it,  simiUlr  to  that  which  a  con- 
demned prisoner  feeis  on  the  night  before  his 
execution.  But,  that  death  be  uncertain,  the 
young  must  sometimes  die,  as  well  as  the  old. 
Also,  were  deaths  never  sadden,  they  who  are 
In  health  would  be  too  confident  of  life.  The 
BtTong  and  the  active,  who  want  most  to  be 
wanied  and  checked,  would  live  withont  ap- 
prehension or  restraint.  On  the  other  hand, 
*  were  sudden  deaths  very  frequent,  the  sense 
of  constant  jeopardy  would  interfere  too  much 
vith  the  degree  of  ease  and  enjoyment  intend- 
ed for  us;  and  human  ]i£t  be  too  pvecarioos 


for  the  bosiaess  and  interests  which  belong  to 
iU  There  could  not  be  dependence  either  up- 
on our  own  lives^  or  the  lives  of  those  wiUi 
whom  we  wereconaected,  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  regular  offices  of  human  society.  Theman- 
ner,  therefore,  in  which  death  is  made  to  oc- 
citt-,  conduces  to  the  purposes  «f  admonition, 
without  overthrowing*  the  necessary  stability 
of  human  afi^asrs. 

Disease  being  the  forerunner  of  death,  there 
is  the  same  reason  for  its  atti^cks  coming  up- 
on us  nnder  the  appearance  of  diance,  as  thero 
is  for  uncertainty  in  the  time  of  death  itself*    - 

The  maswa  are  a  mixturo  of  n^;ularity  and 
cfaanee.'  They  are  regular  enough  to  autho* 
rise  eacpectation,  whiUt  their  being,  in  a  con- 
siderahfe  degree,  irregular,  induces,  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  a  necessity 
for  personal  attendance,  for  activity,  vigilance, 
precaution.  It  is  this  necessity  which  creates 
farmers ;  which  divides  the  profit  of  die  soil 
between  the  owner  and  the  occupier ;  which, 
by  requiring  expedients,  by  Increasing  employ- 
ment, and  by  rewarding  expenditure,  promotes 
agrioukurftl  arts  and  agricultural  fife,  of  all 
xnodes  of  life  the  best,  being  the  most  condn^ 
cive  to  health,  to  virtue,  to  enjoyments  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  found  in  fact,  that  where  the  soil 
is  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  seasons  the  most 
constant,  there  the  condition  of  the  culdvatois 
of  the  earth  is  the  most  depressed.  Uncer- 
tainty,  therefore,  has  its  use  even  to  those  who 
sometimes  complain  of  it  the  most.  Seasons 
of  scarcity  themselves  are  not  without  their 
advantages.  They  call  forth  new  exertions ; 
they  set  contrivance  and  ingenuity  at  work ; 
they  give  birth  to  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  ecanomy ;  they  promote  the  investigaitoo 
and  management  of  public  resources. 

Again;  there  are  strong  intelligihle  rea^ 
sons,  why  there  should  exist  in  human  society 
great  disparity  of  wedUh  and  sttUkn  ;  not  on- 
ly as  these  things  are  acquired  in  different  de- 
grees, but  at  the  first  setting  out  of  life.  In 
order,  for  instance,  to  answer  the  various  de- 
mands of  civil  life,  there  ought  to  be  amongst 
the  members  of  every  dvil  society  a  diversity 
of  education,  which  can  only  belong  to  an  ori«> 
ginal  diversity  of  circumstances.  As  this  sort 
of  disparity,  which  ought  to  take  pUM»  from 
the  banning  of  life,  must,  ejf  hypoihetiy  be 
previous  to  ^e  merit  or  demerit  of  the  per- 
80Q8  vtpom  whom  it  falls,  can  it  be  better  dis- 
posed of  than  by  chance  ?  Parentage  is  that 
sort  of  chance :  yet  it  is  the  commanding  cir- 
cumstance which  in  general  fixes  each  man*s 
place  in  cMl  life,  along  with  every  thing  which 
appertains  to  its  distinctions.  It  may  be  the 
result  of-  a  benefioial  rule,  that  the  fortunes  or 
honours  of  the  father  devolve  upon  the  son ; 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a  still  more  neces- 
sary rule,  that  the  low  or  laborious  condition 
of  the  parent  be  communicated  to  his  family ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  successor  himself,  it  is 
the  drawing  of  a  ticket  in  a  lottery.    Inequai- 
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litiM,  therelbre,  offbrtime,  st  lent  the  greftt- 
eat  part  of  them,  viz.  those  which  attend  us 
from  onr  birth,  and  depend  upon  our  birth, 
may  be  left,  as  they  are  left,  to  ehancei  with- 
out any  just  cause  for  questioning  the  regen- 
cy of  a  supreme  I>isp08er  of  events. 

But  not  only  the  donation,  when  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  they  must  be  gifts,  but 
even  the  aeqtdrabUUff  of  civil  advantages, 
ought,  perhaps,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  dumoe.  Some  would  have  all 
the  virtuous  rich,  or,  at  least,  removed  Arom 
the  evils  of  poverty,  without  perceiving,  I  sup- 
pose, the  consequence,  that  all  the  poor  must 
he  wicked.  And  how  such  a  society  could  be 
kept  in  subjection  to  government,  has  not  been 
shown  :  for  the  poor,  that  is,  they  who  seek 
their  subsistence  by  constant  manual  labour, 
must  still  form  the'  mass  of  the  community ; 
otherwise  the  necessary  labour  of  hfe  could 
not  be  carried  on ;  the  work  would  not  be 
done,  which  the  wants  of  mankind  in  a  state 
of  civilization,  and  stiU  more  in  a  state  of  re- 
finement, require  to  be  done. 

It  appears  to  be  also  true,  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  sodal  life  call  not  only  for  an  original 
diversity  of  external  drcumstances,  but  for  a 
mixture  of  different  faculties,  tastes,  and  tem- 
pcrs.  Activity  and  contemplation,  restiessness 
and  quiet,  courage  and  timidity,  ambition  and 
contentedness,  not  to  say  even  indolence  and 
dulness,  are  all  wanted  in  the  world,  all  con- 
duce to  the  weU  going  on  of  human  affairs, 
just  as  the  rudder,  tiie  sails,  and  the  ballast 
of  a  ship,  all  perform  their  part  in  the  navi- 
gation.  Now,  since  tiiese  diaraeten  require 
for  their  foundation  different  original  talents, 
different  dispositions,  perhaps  idso  different 
bodily  constitutions;  and  since,  likewise,  it 
Is  apparentiy  expedient,  that  they  be  promis- 
cuously scattered  amongst  the  different  classes 
of  society :  can  the  distribution  of  talents, 
dispositions,  and  the  constitutions  upon  which 
they  depend,  be  better  made  than  hjehanee  9 

The  oppMes  of  apparent  chance,  are  oon- 
•tancy  and  sensible  interposition ;  every  de- 
gree of  teeret  direction  being  consistent  with 
It.  Now  of  comtanoffi  or  of  fixed  and  known 
rules,  we  have  seen  in  some  cases  the  inappli- 
cabiHty :  and  inconveniences  whidi  we  do  not 
aee,  might  attend  their  application  in  other 
cases. 

Of  eenMs  interposition,  we  may  be  per. 
mittcd  to  remark,  that  a  Providence,  always 
and  certainly  distinguishable,  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  tiian  miracles  rendered  frequent 
and  common.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  (k  the 
state  into  which  this  would  throw  us.  It 
Is  enough  to  say,  that  it  would  cast  us  upon  a 
quite  different  dispensation  from  that  under 
which  we  live.  It  would  be  a  total  and  radical 
change.  And  the  change  would  deeply  affect, 
or  perhaps  subvert,  the  whole  conduct  of  hu- 
man affairs.  I  can  readily  bdieve,  that,  other 
drcumBtaDoes  being  adapted  to  it,  such  a  state 


rn^ht  be  better  than  our  jmsant  alitei  It 
may  be  the  state  of  other  beings ;  it  may  be 
ours  hereafter.  But  the  question  with  wliidi 
we  are  now  concerned  it,  how  far  it  would  be 
consistent  with  our  condition,  supposing  it  in 
other  respects  to  remain  a«  it  is  ?  And  in  this 
question  there  seem  to  I  e  reasons  of  great 
moment  on  the  negative  side.  For  instance : 
so  long  as  bodily  labour  continues,  on  so  many 
accounts,  to  be  necessary  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, any  dependency  upon  supernatural  aid, 
by  unfixing  thoee  motives  whidi  promote  ex- 
ertion, or  by  relaxing  those  habits  whidi  en- 
gender  patient  industry,  might  introduce  ne. 
gligenee,  inactivity  and  disorder,  into  the  most 
ns^ul  occupations  of  human  life ;  and  there- 
by deteriorate  the  condition  of  hmnan  life  it- 
self. 

As  moral  agents,  we  should  experience  a 
still  greater  alteration ;  of  which,  more  wiH 
be  said  nnder  the  next  artide. 

Although,  therefore,  the  Ddty,  who  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  winding  and  turning,  as 
he  pleases,  the  course  d  causes  which  tssuc 
fnsm  himself,  do  in  fact  interpose  to  alter  or 
intercept  effects,  whidi  without  such  interpo- 
sition would  have  taken  phu» ;  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  incredible,  that  his  Providence,  which 
always  rests  upon  final  good,  may  have  made 
a  reterve  with  respect  to  the  manifestation  of 
his  interference,  a  part  of  the  very  plan  whidi 
he  has  appointed  for  our  terrestrial  existenoe, 
and  a  part  conformable  with,  tir  in  some  soft 
required  by,  other  parts  of  the  same  plan. 
It  is  at  any  rate  evident,  that  a  large  and 
ample  province  remains  for  the  excnaee  of 
Providence,  without  its  being  naturally  per- 
oeptible  by  us ;  because  obscurity,  whea  ap. 
plied  to  the  mterrupdon  of  laws,  bears  «  ne- 
cessary proportion  to  the  imperfection  of  cntr 
knowledge  when  applied  to  the  laws  them- 
sdves,  or  rather  to  the  effects  which  these 
laws,  under  their  various  and  inralmlaMe 
combinations,  would  of  their  own  aooord  pro- 
duce. And  if  it  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Providence,  by  reason  of  the  ambigui- 
ty under  which  its  exertions  present  thcnv 
selves,  can  be  attended  with  no  pracOeal  in- 
fluenoe  upon  our  conduct  $  that,  although  we 
believe  ever  so  firmly  that  there  is  a  Provi. 
dence,  we  must  prepare,  and  provide  and 
act,  as  if  there  were  none ;  I  answer,  that 
this  is  admitted ;  and  that  we  further  aO^ge^ 
that  so  to  prepare,  and  so  to  provide,  is  oon. 
sistent  with  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  the 
reality  of  a  Providence :  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  it  is,  probably,  one  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  information,  that  our  pro- 
visions  and  preparationaare  not  distprbed  by 
it.  Or  if  it  be  still  asked,  Of  what  use  at 
all  then  Is  the  doctrine,  if  it  neither  alter  our 
measures  nor  regulate  our  conduct  ?  I  an-* 
Bwer  again,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  use,  bat 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  sentiment  and  piety, 
not  (immediately  at  least)  of  action  or  con- 
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duct;  fh»iit  applies  to  tlie  coniolation  of 
men*!  mindly  to  their  deTOtiaoSy  to  the  ex- 
citement of  gratitude,  the  support  of  paUenoe, 
the  keeping  aUve  and  the  strengthening  of 
'  every  mottve  for  endeavouring  to  please  our 
Maker ;  and  that  these  are  gijeat  uses. 

Of  ALt*  VIEWS  under  which  human  life 
haa  ever  been  considered,  the  most  reasonable, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  a 
state  of /wio^drftoo.  If  the  course  <^  the  world 
was  separated  from  the  contzivanoes  of  nature, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
look  for  any  otlier  account  of  it  than  what, 
i(  it  may  be  called  an  account,  is  contained 
in  tiie  answer,  that  events  rise  up  by  chance. 
But  since  the  oontriTaaces  of  nature  decidedly 
evince  inien^qni  and  since  the  course  of  the 
world  and  the  contrivances  of  nature  have 
.the  same  author ;  we  are,  by  the  force  of  this 
connexion,  led  to  beUeve,  that  the  appearance, 
under  which  events  take  phce,  is  recondleable 
with  the  suTOodtion  of  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Deity.  It  is  enough  that  they  be  reoon- 
dieable  with  this  supposition ;  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  they  may  be  recondleable, 
though  we  cannot  reconcile  them.  The  mind, 
liowcfver,  which  contemplates  the  works  of 
nature,  and,  in  those  works,  sees  so  much 
of  means  directed  to  ends,  of  benefidal  ef- 
.lects  brought  about  by  wise  expedients,  of 
concerted  trains  of  causes  terminating  in  the 
liappiest  results ;  so  much,  in  a  word,  o£  coun- 
jsel,  intention,  and  benevolence;  a  mind,  I 
say,  drawn  into  the  habit  of  thought  whidi 
these  observations  exdte,  can  hardly  turn  its 
▼iew  to  the  condition  of  our  own  spedes, 
'Srithout  endeavouring  to  suggest  to  itself  some 
pnipose,  some  design,  for  which  the  state  in 
firhich  we  are  placed  is  fitted,  and  which  it  is 
made  to  serve.  Now  we  assert  the  most  pro- 
liable  supposition  to  be,  that  it  is  a  state  of 
mora]  probation ;  and  that  many  things  in 
it  suit  with  this  hypothesis,  which  suit  no 
other.  It  is  not  a  state  of  unmixed  happiness, 
or  of  happiness  simply ;  ic  is  not  a  state  of 
designed  misery,  or  of  misery  simply ;  it  is 
not  a  state  of  retribution ;  it  is  not  a  state  of 
"punishment.  It  suits  with  none  of  these  sup* 
podtioos.  It  accords  much  better  with  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  condition  calculated  for  the 
production,  exerdse,  and  improvement  of  mo- 
ral qualities,  with  a  view  to  a  future  state,  in 
which  these  qualities,  after  being  so  produced, 
exeicfsed,  and  improved,  may,  by  a  new  and 
more  fkvouring  constitution  of  things,  reodve 
their  reward,  or  become  their  own.  If  it  be 
■aid,  that  this  is  to  enter  upon  a  religious 
Tatherthan  a  philosophical  consideration ;  I 
wiswer,  that  the  name  of  Religion  ought  to 
form  no  objection,  if  it  shall  turn  out  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  more  religious  our  views 
ars,  the  more  probability  they  contain.  The 
degree  of  beneficence,  of  benevolent  intention, 
and  of  power,  exerdsed  in  the  construction 
of  tefisiCive  beings,  goes  strooglv  in  favour, 


not  only  of  a  cnativa,  but  of  a  oontlnning 
care,  that  is,  of  a  ruling  Providenoe.  The 
degree  of  chance  whidi  appears  to  prevail  in 
the  world,  requires  to  be  reconciled  with  this 
hypothesis.  Now  it  is  one  thing  to  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  Providence  along  with  that  of 
a  future  state,  and  another  thing  without  it. 
In  my  opinion,  the  two  doctrines  must  stand 
or  &11  together.  For  although  more  of  this 
apparent  chance  may  periiaps,  upon  other 
prindples,  be  accounted  for  than  is  general- 
ly supposed,  yet  a  future  state  alone  rec- 
tifies all  disorders ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown, 
that  the  appearance  of  disorder  is  oonsistent 
with  the  uses  of  life  as  a  preparaiory  state, 
or  that  in  some  respects  it  promotes  these 
uses,  then,  so  far  as  this  hypothesis  may  be 
accepted,  the  ground  of  th^  difficulty  is  done 
away. 

In  the  wide  scale  of  human  condition,  there 
is  not  perhaps  one  of  its  manifold  diversities, 
which  does  not  bear  upon  the  design  here  sug- 
gested. Virtue  is  infinitely  various.  There 
is  no  dtuation  in  which  a  rational  being  is 
placed,  from  that  of  the  best  instructed  Chris- 
tian, down  to  the  condition  of  the  rudest  bar- 
barian, which  affords  not  room  for  moral  agen- 
cy ;  for  the  acquisition,  exerdse,  and  dis^y, 
of  voluntary  qualities,  good  and  bad.  Health 
and  sickness,  enjoyment  and  suffering,  ricbes 
and  poverty,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  power 
and  subjection,  liberty  and  bondage,  civilize- 
tion  and  barbarity,  have  all  their  offices  and 
duties,  all  serve  for  the  formaHan  of  charac- 
ter: for  when  we  speak  of  a  state  of  trial, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  characters  are 
not  only  tried,  or  proved,  or  detected,  but  that 
they  are  generated  also,  and  formed^  by  dr- 
cumstances.  The  best  dispodtions  may  sub- 
dst  under  the  most  depressed,  the  most  afflict- 
ed fortunes.  A  West-Indian  slave,  who,  amidst 
his  wrongs,  retains  his  benevolence,  I,  for  my 
part,  look  upon  as  amongst  the  foremost  of 
human  candidates  for  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
The  kind  master  of  such  a  dave,  that  is,  ha 
who,  in  the  exerdse  of  an  inordinate  authori- 
ty, postpones,  in  any  d^^^e,  his  own  interest 
to  his  slave's  comfort,  is  likewise  a  meritorious 
diaracter :  but  still  he  is  inferior  to  his  slavew 
All  however  which  I  contend  for,  is,  that  these 
destinies,  oppodte  as  they  may  be  in  every 
other  view,  are  both  irials  ;  and  equidly  such. 
The  observation  maybe  applied  to  every  other 
condition ;  to  the  whole  range  of  the  scale,  not 
excepting  even  its  lowest  extremity.  Savages 
appear  to  us  all  alike ;  but  it  is  owing  to  tha 
distance  at  which  we  view  savage  life,  that  we 
percdve  in  it  no  discrimination  of  character. 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  moral  qualities,  both 
good  and  bad,  are  called  into  action  as  mucfay 
and  that  they  subdst  in  as  great  variety,  in 
these  inartificial  sodeties,  as  they  are,  or  do, 
in  polished  life.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  tha 
good  and  ill  treatment  whidi  eadi  individual 
meets  with,  depends  more  upon  the  choice  and 
3N8 
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tnluntaiy  ooodact  of  tliOM  ftbout  hktL,  than  it 
does  or  (Nij^ht  to  do,  under  tej^Iar  civil  insti- 
tutions, and  the  coercion  of  puMio  laws.  80 
again,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  other  end  of  the 
iode ;  namely,  that  part  of  it  which  is  occu- 
pied by  mankind  enjoying  the  benefits  of  learn- 
ing,  together  with  the  lights  oi  revelation ; 
fliere  also,  the  advantage  is  all  along  proba- 
Monaty.  Christianity  itself,  I  mean  die  reve. 
Iktion  of  Christianity,  is  not  only  a  blessing, 
but  a  triaL  It  is  one  of  the  diversified  means  by 
which  the  diaracter  is  exercised :  and  they 
who  require  of  Chxistianity,  that  the  revelation 
of  it  should  be  universal,  may  possibly  be  found 
to  require,  that  one  species  of  probation  should 
be  adopted,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
at  least  to  the  narrowing  of  that  variety  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  hath  appointed  to 
this  part  of  his  moral  economy.* 

Now,  if  this  supposition  be  well  founded ; 
that  is,  if  it  be  true,  that  our  ultimate,  or  our 
most  permanent  happiness,  will  depend,  not 
upon  the  temporary  condition  into  whidi  we 
are  cast,  but  upon  our  behaviour  in  it ;  then 
is  it  a  much  more  fit  subject  of  chance  than  we 
usually  allow  or  apprehend  it  to  be,  in  what 
manner  the  variety  of  external  circumstances, 
which  subiist  in  the  human  world,  is  distri- 
buted amongst  the  individuals  of  the  species. 
**  This  life  oeing  a  state  of  probation,  it  is  im- 
material,*'  says  Rousseau,  *'  what  kind  of  trials 
we  experience  in  it,  provided  they  produce 
their  dSfects.**  Of  two  agents  who  stand  in- 
dififerent  to  the  moral  (Governor  of  the  uni- 
▼erse,  one  may  be  exercised  by  riches,  the  other 
by  poverty.  The  treatment  of  these  two  shall 
appear  to(  be  very  opposite,  idiilst  in  truth  it 
is  the  same;  for  though,  in  many  respects, 
there  be  great  disparity  between  the  condi- 
^ons  assigned,  in  one  main  article  there  may 
be  none,  viz.  in  that  they  are  alike  trials ;  have 
both  their  duties  and  temptations,  not  less  ar. 
duous  or  less  dangerous  in  one  case  than  the 
other ;  so  that  if  the*  final  award  follow  the 
character,  the  original  distribution  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  character  is  form- 
ed, may  be  defended  upon  principles  not  only 
of  justice  but  of  equality.  What  hinders, 
therefore,  but  that  mankind  may  draw  lots  for 
their  condition  ?  They  take  their  portion  of 
faculties  and  opportunities,  as  any  unknown 
cause,  or  concourse  of  causes,  or  as  causes  act- 
ing for  other  purposes^  may  happen  to  set  them 
out :  but  the  event  is  fl;ovemed  by  that  which 
depends  upon  themselves,  the  application  of 
what  they  have  received.  Tn  dividing  the  ta- 
I^nts,  no  rule  )fas  observed :  none  was  neces- 


'  «  Tlie  raUI«r  win  ctaerve,  that  1  apeak  of  the  rcreUu 
Utm  or  GhtiitiMlty  s»  dbtlaet  ftom  tbiiitiantcv  ilMl£ 
l^e  dimnuoMMinsy  aJreMly  be  univenal.  Tnft  psrt 
or  nunktnd  which  never  hoard  of  Christ's  name,  may 
nevertheieM  be  redeemed,  that  te,  be  placed  in  a  better 
eooditkn,  with  roneet  to  their  Aiture  atate,  by  Ui  intev. 
iTcntUm  i  mayhe  the  dbiecU  of  hU  beni^Hy  and  iuter. 
cesnofi.  Hi  veB  at  of  the  propitiatory  vintie  of  Wi  paa. 
rim.  Batlfelc.lc  not  «<  natural  tiwolofy  ,**  thereAse  I 
wm  not  dVreU  longer  up^  >t 


sary:  in  rewardingilie  tne  of  them,  tSiat  of 
the  most  correct  justice.  The  chief  difference 
at  last  appears  to  be,  diat  the  right  use  of 
more  talents, «.  0.  of  a  greater  trust,  will  be 
more  highly  rewarded,  than  the  right  use  of 
fewer  talents,  t.  e.  of  aiess  trust.  And  nnoe, 
for  other  purposes,  it  is  expedient  dkat  there 
be  an  inequality  of  concredited  talents  here, 
as  well,  probably,  as  an  inequality  of  oondi- 
tions  hereafter,  though  all  remuneratory ;  can 
any  rule,  adapted  to  that  inequality,  be  more 
agreeable,  even  to  our  apprehensioos  of  dis- 
tributive justice,  than  this  is  ? 

We  have  said,  that  t^e  appearmnoe  of  co- 
mo/fy,  which  attends  the  oocurrenoes  and 
events  of  life,  not  only  does  not  interfere  with 
its  uses,  as  a  state  of  probation,  bat  that  it 
promotes  these  uses. 

Pcusive  virtues,  of  all  others  the  aeveiest 
and  the  most  sublime ;  of  all  others^  perhapi, 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  Ddty  ;  would,  it 
is  evident,  be  excluded  from  a  oonstitatioa,  in 
which  happiness  and  misery  regularly  follow- 
ed virtue  and  vice.  Patience  and  oomposure 
under  distress,  affliction,  and  pain ;  a  stead- 
fast keeping  up  of  our  confidence  in  God,  and 
of  our  reliance  upon  his  final  goodness,  at  the 
time  when  every  thing  present  is  adverse  and 
discouraging ;  and  (wh^t  is  no  less  diiliiCTiU  te 
re^un)  a  cordial  desire  for  the  happiness  cf 
others,  even  when  we  are  deprived  of  ou^ 
own ;  these  dispositions,  whidi  constitute  per- 
haps, the  per£ection  of  our  moral  jutture,  would 
not  have  found  their  proper  office  and  object 
in  a  state  of  avowed  retribution ;  an4  in  whidi, 
consequently,  endurance  of  evfl  would  be  on- 
ly submission  to  punishment. 

^^ain ;  one  man*s  sufferings  may  ba  ana- 
ther  man*s  trial.  The  fsmily  of  a  sick  parsot 
is  a  school  of  filial  piety.  The  charities  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  not  only  th^w,  but  all  the  so- 
cial virtue?,  are  called  out  by  distress.  Bos 
then,  misery,  to  be  the  proper  object  of  miti- 
gation, or  of  that  benevolence  whidi  «Bidea- 
vou^s  to  reUeve,  must  be  really  or  appamtlf 
casual.  It  is  upon  such  suffenxtgs  atone  that 
benevolence  qm  operate.  For  were  there  no 
evils  in  the  world,  but  what  ^rere  punishr- 
ments^  properly  and  intelligibly  eodjuhenevo. 
lence  would  only  stand  in  the  way  of  justice 
Such  evils,  consistently  with  the  adnunistrai- 
tf pn  of  moral  government,  ooold  not  ha  pra- 
yented  or  alleviated ;  that  is  to  say,  ooold  not 
be  remitted  4n  vhole  or  in  part,  except  by  the 
authority  which  inflicted  them,  or  bj  an  ap» 
pellate  or  superior  authority.  This  oonaide. 
ration,  whicli  is  founded  in  our  moot  acknow- 
ledged apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  JfouX 
j.us^.  m^y  possess  its  weight  in  the  IHvine 
amnye)s>  Virtue  perhm  is  the  i^roatest  of 
m  jinds*  In  human  betDg%  rebtiTe  vartuee 
form  a  lai^  part  of  the  whole.  Now  relative 
virtue  presupposes,  not  only  the  egpstenoe  of 
evil,  without  whidi  it  could  h»fe  f|0  e^ectv 
no  material  tO|^wprk^  SP^  ^^  ^^  '^  ^ 
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ammttllyal  tem^  mltftirttme$  f  Uuitii,tli0 
iffeeto  of  apparent  oluADe.  It  maf  ba  in  pnr- 
nuiee,  thefefofv,  and  in  fnrtiieranee  of  the 
Mooa  scheme  of  pi^batloa,  that  the  erilf  of 
Ufe  aie  made  lo  to  prewnt  ^emuelvei. 

I  have  alraadf  olieerved,  that  ^viien  we  let 
k  religiouB  ooosidflrBtionB,  we  often  let  in  light 
upon  Uie^ifleolties  of  natai«r  So  in  the  iaet 
now  to  be  aooounted  for,  the  degree  of  happi. 
Mn,  winch  we  usnally  enjoy  in  this  lile,  may 
be  better  suited  to  a  state  of  tzial  and  proba- 
tion,  than  a  greater  degree  would  be.  The 
tmth  is,  we  are  rather  too  much  deUgfated 
with  the  world,  than  too  little.  Lnpufect, 
broken,  and  precarioos  as  our  pteagnres  are, 
they  are  more  than  euAdent  to  aitadk  ns  to 
the  eager  ponnit  of  them.  A  regard  to  a>^ 
lure  state  can  hardly  keep  its  place  as  it  is.  If 
we  were  derigned  therefore  to  be  influenced 
by  that  regard,  might  not  a  more  indulgent 
syatem,  a  higher,  or  more  uninierrupted  ttate 
of  gratifioatien,  have  interfered  with  the  de- 
ijgn?  At  least  it  seems  expedient,  that  man- 
kkid  should  be  susceptible  of  this  influence, 
when  presented  to  them  t  that  the  condition 
of  the  world  shoidd  not  be  such,  as  to  ezdude 
its  operation,  or  even  to  weaken  it  more  than 
it  dcMBa.  In  a  religious  view  (however  we  may 
cemplain  of  them  in  every  other,)  privation, 
disappointment,  and  satiety,  are  not  without 
the  most  salutary  tendencies. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CONCLtTfllOir. 

In  all  cases,  wherein  the  mind  feels  itself  in 
danger  of  being  confounded  by  variety,  it^ 
nnre  to  rest  upon  a  few  ttrong  points,  or  per- 
liape  upon  a  ringle  instance.  Amongst  a  mul- 
titude of  proofs,  it  is  Mtf  that  does  the  busi- 
jMse.    If  we  obaerve  in  any  ugument,  that 
Iwrdly  two  minds  flz  upon  the  eame  instance, 
tJie  diversity  of  choice  shows  the  strength  of 
iiie  argument,  becafose  it  shews  the  number 
and  competition  of  the  examples.  There  is  no 
Subject  in  which  the  tendency  to  dw«^  upon 
aelcict  or  singte  to^cs  is  A>  usual,  becense  there 
is  no  subfeot,  of  which,  In  4ts  lufl  extent,  the 
latitude  b  so  great,  as  that  of  natural  history 
jrpplied  to  the  proof  of  an  intelMgent  Creator. 
"Wor  my  part^  I  take  toy  stand  in  human  ana- 
feocny;  and  the  examples  of  mechanism  I 
should  be  apt  to  draw  out  from  the  copious 
catalogue  wlridi  It  supplieB  are,  the  pivot  up- 
<m  ivfrfch  tiie  head  turns,  the  Ugacnent  within 
Ae  isod^et  of  the  hip-j(dnt,  the  pdley  <»>  trodi- 
lenr  muideB  of  the  ^e,  the  iipiglottis,  the 
Bandages  which  tie  down  the  tendons  of  tiie 
Trrint  and  instep,  the  sift  er  peitfbrated  mus- 
dlnn  ttt  the  hands  and  feet;  the  linitting  of  th6 
intentinee  to  the  meeenilHy,  the  course  of  the 
chyle  into  the  Uood,  and  the  eeAttitntioB  of 
tbm  Mxei  as  extended  throughout  the  whole  of 


the  animal  eresition.  To  these  instances,  the 
reader^  memory  will  go  back,  as  they  are  se- 
veraUy  set  forth  in  their  fdaces ;  there  is  not 
one  of  the  number  which  I  do  not  think  det. 
dsive ;  not  one  which  is  not  strictly  methanfc. 
cal  I  nor  have  I  read  or  heard  of  anyaofaiticB 
of  these  appearances,  which,  in  the  t»*^^^»«* 
degree,  diakes  the  conclusion  that  we  build 
upon  them. 

But,  of  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who,  ei* 
ther  in  this  book  or  any  other,  read  aiiguments 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  it  wiQ  be  said, 
Xbat  they  leave  off  only  where  iSbef  began  i 
that  they  were  never  ignorant  of  this  gtisat 
truth,  never  doubted  of  it ;  that  it  does  net 
therefore  appear,  what  is  gained  by  researches 
from  which  no  new  opinion  is  learnt,  and  up- 
on the  subject  of  which  no  pmcrfbiMre  want* 
ed.  Mew  I  answer,  that,  by  iweigrtijMiit'on,  the 
foBewing  points  are  always  gained,  in  ^vaur 
of  doe^nes  even  the  most  geqenlly  adknmr- 
ledged  (suppodng  them  to  be  true,)  viz.  stabi- 
lity and  impression.  Ocepisions  will  arise  te 
try  the  finnnsss  of  our  most  habitnal  opin- 
ions. And  upon  these  «oeasi(ms,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  incalculable  use  to  feel  oar  foundation ; 
to  find  a  support  in  argument  fbr  tHmt  we  had 
taken  up  upon  authority.  In  the  present  case^ 
the  aiigumente  upon  which  thecondusion  rests) 
are  eouictly  SMch,  asa  truth  of  universal  amu 
oem  ought  to  rest  upon.  *^  They  a^  snflU 
dently  open  to  the  views  and  capacities  of  the 
unlearned,  at  the  same  time  that  -^ksy  isoquire 
new  strei^th  and  katre  fsom  the  dlsooverics 
cf  the  leairned.*'  If  they  had  been  altogether 
abstruse  and  recondite,  they  wnoruid  net  hacw9 
found  their  way  to  the  understandings  of  the 
mass  of  mank&d  ;  if  they  had  been  merely 
popular,  they  mightMiave  wanted  solidity. 

Bnt,  secondly,  w^at  is  gained  by  researoh 
in  the  stability  of  our  oondusien,  is  also  gain- 
ed fnm  it  in  impreesion,  Physidans  t^  us^ 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
taking  a  med&ne,  and  the  medicine  getting 
into  the  constitution.  A  differenoe  not  nnUka 
which,  obtains  with  respect  to  those  great  mo^ 
nd  propositions,  whksh  ought  to  form  the  di* 
noting  principles  of  human  conduct.  Itisone 
thing  to  assent  to  a  preposition  of  this  sort  g 
another,  and  a  very  diflerent  thing,  to  haw 
pMperiy  imbibed  its  influence.  I  take  the 
ease  to  be  this:  periaps  almost  every  man 
living  has  a  partkmlnr  trafai  of  thouf^t,  into 
whidi  his  mind  glides  «nd  falls,  ^^mos  at  lei^ 
sure  ^roM  the  impressionB  nnd  ideas  that  oo< 
cajdoddttyexidte  it :  peftaps,  also,  the  train  of 
thought  We  spoken  of,  mors  than  any  othee 
thing,  determines  the  character.  It  is  of  tii* 
toioftt  wnisquence,  therefore,  that  this  pro^ 
pUftffi  !oor  constitution  be  well  regulated, 
tftow  ft  is  by  frequent  or  centfamedmeditatiott 
i^Ktt  a  subject,  by  phudng  a  subject  in  diflRnu 
ent  pelnto  of  view,  by  hidaotion  of  psirtfan. 
fam,  by  variety  of  esnnples,  by  applying  prim 
eiples  to  the  sohition  of  phcnonendy  by  4wdb 
ling  upon  proofs  and  ooniequenoMLth 
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tal  eatnjffo  is  dimwn  Idto  any  panleiilar  ohuio 
neL    It  is  by  tlteaa  meant,  at  least,  that  we 
hare  any  pow«r  over  it.     The  train  of  tpon. 
taneoiit  thought,  and  the  choice  of  that  train^ 
may  be  directed  to  different  ends,  and  may 
appear  to  be  more  or  lets  judidoiuly  fizedt  ac- 
oording  to  the  purpoie  in  respect  of  which  we 
oonsidff  it :  but,  in  a  moiml  view^  I  shall  not, 
I  believe,  be  contradicted  when  I  lay,  that,  if 
one  train  of  thinking  be  more  desinhle  than 
another,  it  is  that  wliich  regards  the  phen^ 
mena  of  nature  with  a  constant  reference  to 
a  supreme  intelligent  Author.  To  have  mad^ 
this  the  ruling,  the  habitual  sentiment  of  our 
minds,  is  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  ere- 
ry  thing  whidi  is  rdigious.  The  world  thence- 
forth beoomce  a  temple,  and  life  itself  one 
continued  aot  of  adoration.  The  change  is  no 
less  than  this ;  that,  whereas  formerly  God 
was  seldom  in  our  thoughts,  we  can  now 
eeareely look  upon  anything  without peroeiv. 
ing  its  relation  to  htm.    Every  organixed  na- 
tural body,  in  the  provisions  which  it  contains 
for  iu  sustentation  and  propagation,  testifies 
a  care,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  expressly 
directed  to  these  purposes-    We  are  on  afi 
•ides  surrounded  by  such  bodies ;  examined 
in  their  parts,  wonderfully  eurious  c  eompar- 
ed  with  one  another,  no  Isss  wonderfully  di- 
versified.   So  that  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  may  either  eKpatiate  in  variety  and  mul« 
titude,  or  &x.  itstff  down  to  the  investigation 
of  particular  divisions  of  the  sdeaoe.    Ajidin 
either  case  it  will  rise  up  from  its  occupation, 
possessed  by  the  subject,  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and.  with  a  very  different  degree  of 
influence,  from  what  a  mere  assent  to  any 
verbal  proposition  wludi  oan  be  formed  oon- 
eeming  the  egistence  of  the  Beit^ ,  at  least 
that  merely  complying  assent  wiUi  which 
those  about  us  are  satUfied,  and  with  which 
we  are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ounelves,  will  or  can 
produoe  upon  the  thoni^ts.    More  especially 
may  this  difference  be  perceived,  in  the  de* 
gree  of  admiration  and  of  awe,  with  which 
the  Divinity  is  regarded,  when  represented  to 
the  underMinding  by  its  own  remarks,its  own 
xefiectioQs,  and  its  own  reasonings,  compared 
with  what  is  ezdted  by  any  language  that  can 
be  used  by  others.     The  works  of  nature 
want  only  to  be  oontemplatod.    When  oon- 
tcniphited,  they  have  ever^  thing  in  them 
which  can  astonisk  by  their  groatnesi ;  for, 
of  the  vast  scale  of  operation  through  which 
our  diseoveries  earry  us,  at  one  end  we  see  an 
intelligent  Power  arranging  ]danetary  sys- 
tems, fixing,  for  instance,  iba  trajectory  of 
JStfurn,  or  constmcting  a  ring  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  aifles  diameter,  to  snrround 
his  body,and  be  suspended  like  a  magnificent 
areh  over  the  heads  of  his  inhabitants  ;  and, 
at  the  oiiher,  bendiog  ahookfld  tooU^  oonoert- 
ing  and  providing  Im  aspropiiate  rrwintamism, 
far  the  daeping  afidrsdaqang  of  the  filaments 
dT  the  fiBHtheref  the  bamming  bird.  Wehuve 


proc^  not  only  of  both  theso  works  pfoeesd- 
ing  from  an  intdUgent  i^Qant,  but  of  ihdr 
proceeding  from  the  same  agent :  for,  in  the 
first  place,  we  can  trace  an  identity  of  plan, 
a  connexion  of  system,  from  Saturn  to  our 
own  globe :  and  when  arrived  upon  our  globe, 
we  can,  in  the  second  place,  pursue  the  con- 
nexion through  all  the  organised,  e^edally 
the  animated  bodies  whidi  it  suppwtt.  We 
can  observe  marks  of  a  common  relation,  as 
well  to  one  another,  as  to  the  dements  of  which 
thdr  habitation  is  composed.  Therefore  one 
mind  hath  planned,  or  at  least  hath  preaerib- 
ed,  a  general  plan  for  all  these  productions. 
One  Itoing  has  heen  oonoemed  in  alL 

Under  this  stupendoos  Bdng  we  live.  Our 
happiness,  our  existence,  is  in  his  hands.  All 
we  expect  must  come  from  him.  Nor  ought 
we  to  fed  our  situation  insecure.  In  every 
nature,  and  in  every  portion  of  natuz«,  which 
we  can  descry,  we  find  attention  bestowed  up- 
on even  the  minutest  parts.  The  hinges  in 
the  wings  of  an  earurig,  and  the  joints  of  its 
antennsB,  are  as  higUy  wrought,  as  if  the 
Creator  had  nothing  else  to  finish.  We  see 
no  signs  of  diminution  of  care  by  multipUdty 
of  objects,  or  of  distraction  of  thought  by  va- 
riety. We  have  no  reason  to  fear,  therefore, 
our  bdng  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  or  neglect- 
ed. 

The  existence  and  character  of  the  Ddty, 
is,  in  every  view,  the  most  interesting  of  all 
human  speculations.  In  none,  however,  is  it 
more  so,  than  as  it  fapilitates  the  belief  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  Heveiaiion.  It  is  a 
step  to  have  it  proved,  that  there  must  be 
something  in  the  world  more  than  what  we 
see.  It  is  a  farther  step  to  know,  that,  amongst 
the  invisible  things  of  nature,  there  must  be 
an  intelligent  mind,  concerned  in  its  produe. 
tion,  order  and  support.  These  pdnu  being 
assured  to  us  by  Natural  Tbedogy,  we  may 
well  leave  to  Revelation  the  disdosure  of  many 
particulars,  which  our  researches  cannot  reach, 
respeoting  dther  the  nature  of  this  Being  as 
the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or  his  oharac- 
ter  and  designs  as  a  mord  governor ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  more  full  confirmation  of  other 
particulaiB,  of  which,  though  they  do  not  lia 
dtcgether  bejrond  onr  reasonings  and  our  pirn, 
babilities,  the  certainty  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  importance.  The  tmo  thdst  wiU  be 
the  first  to  listen  to  oi^  credible  communica- 
tion of  Divine  knowledge.  Nothiiig  which  ha 
has  learnt  from  Natural  Thedcgy,  will  dimi- 
nish  his  desire  of  fiurther  hMtructioo,  or  hia 
dispodtion  to  reodve  it  with  humility  and 
thankfulness.  He  wishes  for  light  s  he  re- 
Jones  in  Ijght.  Hisinward  veneration  of  this 
great  Being  will  incline  him  to  attend  with 
the  utmost  serionsnes8»  not  only  to  all  that 
can  be  discovered  oonoeming  nira  by  re- 
searches  into  nature,  but  to  all  that  is  taoght 
by  a  revelation,  which  gives  reasooaUe  proof 
ofMiaving  proceeded  fttm  him«  . 
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Bat,  dbova  •fery  other  artide  «r  reraaisd 
rdigioa,  do«s  tha  anterior  bdiat  of  a  IMty 
bear  with  the  strongest  fofee  upon  that  gniid 
point,  which  gives  ipdeed  iaterest  and  impoa* 
tance  to  all  the  restr-4he  resmreotion  of  the 
Human  dead.  The  thing  nugiit  appear  bope- 
lessy  did  we  not  see  a.power  at  wotk adequate 
to  the  effect,  a  po^n^  under  the  guidaiiDe  of 
.an  intelligent  will^and  a  power  penotrating  the 
inmost  recesses  of  all  substaaei}.  I  am  £sr 
from  justifying  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
**  thovight  it  'a  thing  incwdihle,  that  Qod 
should  nose  the  dead  :**  but  I  admit,  that  it 
Is  first  necessary  to  be  persuaded  that  there  «# 
a  Ood,  to  do  so.  This  being  thoroughly  set- 
tled in  our  minds,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
in  this  process  (concealed  as  we  oonfiBss  it  to 
he)  which  need  to  shock  our  belief.  They  who 
have  taken  up  the  opinion,  that  the  acts  of  the 
human  mind  depend  upon  orpamsalion,  that 
the  mind  itsdf  indeed  consists  in  organization, 
are  supposed  to  find  a  greater  difficulty  than 
others  do,  in  admitting  a  transition  by  death 
to  a  new  state  of  sentient  existence,  because 
the  old  organization  is  apparently  dissdved. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  any  impracticability  need 
he  apprehended  even  by  these ;  or  that  the 
change,  even  upon  their  hypothecs,  is  far  re- 
moved  from  the  analogy  of  some  other  opera- 
tkms,  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  the 
Deity  is  carrying  on.  In  the  ordinary  deri- 
vation of  plants  and  animals,'  from  one  an- 
other, a  particle,  in  many  cases,  minuter  than 
all  assignable,  aU  conceivable  dimension — an 
sura,  an  effluvium,  an  infinitesimal— deter- 
>iines  the  oiganizadon  of  a  future  body  ;  does 
no  less  than  fix,  whether  that  which  is  about 
fo  be  produced,  shall  be  a  vc^table,  a  merely 
aentient,  or  a  rational  being ;  an  oak,  a  frog, 
or  a  philosopher ;  makes  all  these  diiferenoes ; 
gives  to  the  fbture  body  its  qualities,  and  na- 
ture, and  spedes.  And  this  particle,  from 
which  springs,  and  by  which  is  determined,  a 
whole  fature  nature,  itself  proceeds  from,  and 
owes  its  constitution  to,  a  prior  body  t  never, 
thdess,  which  is  seen  in  planu  most  decisively, 
the  incepted  organization,  though  formed  with- 
in, and  through,  and  by,  a  pieceding  organi- 
sation, is  not  corrupted  by  its  corruption,  or 
destroyed  by  its  dissolution  $  but,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  is  sometimes  extricated  and  developed 
by  nose  veir  caiMes ;  survives  and  comes  in- 
to action,  when  tibe  purpose,  for  which  it  was 
prepared,  requires  its  use.  Now  an  economy 
which  nature  has  adopted,  when  the  purpose 
WM  to  transfer  an  organization  from  one  in* 
dividual  to  another,  may  have  something  ana- 
logous to  it,  when  the  purpose  is  to  transmit 
an  organizatkm  from  one  state  of  being  to  an- 
other sute :  and  they  who  found  thought  in 
organization,  may  see  something  in  this  ana- 
logy  applicable  to  their  difficulties ;  for,  what- 
ever can  transmit  a  sunilarity  of  organization 
will  answer  their  purpose,  because,  according 
even  to  their  own  theory,  it  may  be  the  vehi- 


eleof 

and  individuality  along 
with  itthnaq^alldispiigtsoflbrm  or  of  visible 
qualities.  In  the  most  genenl  case,  that,  aa 
we  have  said,  of  the  decivaiiflQ  of  plants  and 
anhnab  from  ooa  another,  tha  latent  oi^gani- 
ntioa  is  either  itself  aiaiiltt'to  the  old  oigani- 
aatkm,  or  has  the  power  of  cenmranieatiag  to 
new  matter  the  old  organic  form.  But  it  ia 
not  restricted  to  tUe  role;  Hiem 'am  other 
cases,  espeeially  hi  tha  pMgresB  of  ioseetlll^ 
in  which  the  d«inant  on^ntwrion  does  noO 
much  resemble  that  which  encloses  it,  and  still 
less  suits  with  the  situation  in  which  the  en- 
dosing  body  is  placed,  but  suits  with  a  difler. 
ent  situation  to  which  it  is  destined*  In  tha 
larva  of  the  Ubellula,  which  lives  constantly, 
and  has  still  long  to  Uve  under  water,  are  des- 
cried the  wings  of  a  fly,  which  two  years  af- 
terwards is  to  mount  into  the  air.  Is  there 
nothing  in  this  analogy  f  It  serves  at  least  to 
show,  that  even  in  Uie  observable  course  of 
nature,  organizations  are  formed  one  beneath 
another ;  and,  amongst  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances, it  showa  completely,  that  the  Deity 
can  mould  and  fisshion  the  parts  of  material 
nature,  so  as  to  fulfil  any  purpose  whatever 
which  he  is  pleased  to  appoint. 

They  who  refer  the  operations  of  mind  to 
a  substance  totally  and  essentially  diffncnt 
from  matter  (as  most  certainly  these  opera- 
tions, though  aifeoted  by  matenal  causes,  hold 
very  little  affinity  to  any  properties  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,)  adopt  perhaps 
a  Juster  reasoning  and  a  better  philMophy : 
and  by  these  the  considerations  above  suggesU 
ed  are  not  wanted,  at  least  in  the  same  de- 
gree. But  to  such  as  find,  which  some  per- 
sons do  find,  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  shak- 
ing off  an  adherence  to  those  analogies,  which 
the  corporeal  worid  is  continually  suggesting 
to  their  thou^ts ;  to  such,  I  say,  every  con- 
sideration wifi  be  a  relief^  which  manifests  tha 
extent  of  that  intelligent  power  which  is  act- 
ing in  nature,  the  fruitfulness  of  its  resources, 
the  variety,  and  aptness,  and  success  of  its 
means;  most  eqiedally  every  consideration, 
which  tends  to  show  that,  in  the  transition 
of  a  consdons  existence,  there  is  not,  even  in 
their  own  way  of  rq^vding  it,  any  thing 
greatly  beyond,  or  totaUy  unlike,  what  takes 
place  in  such  parte  (probably  small  parts)  of 
the  order  of  nature,  as  are  aooesdble  to  our 


Agahi;  if  there  be  those  who  think,  that 
the  contractedness  and  deUlity  of  the  human 
ftenlties  in  our  prssent  state,  seem  ill  to  ac- 
cord with  the  hi^  destinies  which  the  expec- 
tations of  religion  point  out  to  us;  I  would 
onlv  ask  them,  whether  any  one,  who  saw  a 
child  two  hours  after  ite  birth,  could  suppose 
that  it  would  ever  come  to  undertsand  Jhie* 
lions  ;*  or  who  then  shall  say,  what  farther 
ampHfications  of  intdlectual  powers,  what  ac- 

•  Se«  8etrch*a  Uglit  of  Nature  j 
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pcovflDMOt,  Ihe  ntioiMl  Iaeidt7,  b»  toi 
tmtian  what  it  wi]]«  may  not  aiiiDBtt  •£,  whan 
iJiioadi  •midst  new  objeett,  and  endowed  with 
»  itDMrium  mdmfUA^  m  it  undoubtedly  will 
be^  and  M  oar  pratott  momi  nn,  to  the  per. 
cepdonof  thoee  enbetenoe^  end  of  thoM  pro- 
'  lof  thingiyVithwhiehowoonoeniaiay 


£-• 


Upon  the  vlMde;  in0f«rytliiB|rvliiflhiei. 
peon  Ibie  awfal,  bnt,  ee  wie  trnsi,  ^oriont 
ibHifey  w»  hftTO  ft  wiae  end  powetful  Being^» 


(Ae  anther.  In  netnrei  tf  fnfinH^  v. 
eipeiients  Mr  infinitely  TerloDs  ends),  npon 
whoBB  to  rely  ibr  the  ohoioe  and  appointment 
o£  meana  adeqoale  to  the  ezecation  of  any 
pbn  whidi  hia  fpoodnoM  or  hii  jiutke  nay 
harre  formed,  ftr  the  moral  and  aeoountidde 
part  of  hia  terreatrial  creation.  That  great 
ofiloa  raau  wMl  Mmi^  be  It  ourt  to  hcype  and 
to  propare,  nnder  a  firm  and  aettled  perann- 
don,  that,  HWng  and  dying,  wearehia;  thaet 
life  is  peewd  in  his  oonatant  preaenee,  that 
death  raaigni  «•  to  hia  mercifhl  diapoeaL 


THB  END  OF  NATUBAL  THEOLOGV. 
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Thx  &ir  way  of  oandQetfng  ft  di^te,  !•  to  ex- 
liibit  one  by  one  the  argnments  of  your  oppo- 
nent, and  with  each  argument  the  preciie  and 
gpecific  answer  yon  are  able  to  give  it.  If  this 
method  be  not  so  oommoA,  nor  found  so  oon- 
▼enient,  as  might  be  eiEpected,  the  reason  is, 
because  it  suits  not  always  with  the  designs  of 
a  writer,  whicb  tm  no  more  perhaps  than  to 
make  a  book;  to  confound  some  ai^mentt, 
and  to  keep  others  out  of  sight ;  to  leave  what 
Is  called  an  impression  upon  the  reader,  with- 
out any  care  to  inform  him  of  the  proofs  or 
principles  hf  which  his  opinion  should  be  go- 
verned. With  such  views  it  may  be  consistent 
to  despatch  objections,  by  observing  of  some 
^  that  they  are  dd,**  and  therefore,  like  cer. 
tain  drugs,  have  lost,  we  may  suppose,  their 
•treugth ;  of  others,  that  "  they  have  long 
•Inoe  received  an  answer  ;*'  which  impUes,  to 
be  sure,  a  confuution :  to  attack  straggling 
remarks,  and  decHne  the  main  reasoning,  as 
**  mere  declamation  ;'*  to  pass  by  one  passage 
because  it  is  ^^  long-winded,"  another  because 
the  answerer  *^  has  neither  leisure  nor  indina- 
tion  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  it  ;*'  to  pro- 
duce extracu  and  qnoutions,  which,  taken 
alone,  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  express  their  au- 
thor*s  meaning;  to  dismiss  a  stubborn  diffi- 
0ulty  with  a  **  nliorenoe,"  which  ten  to  one 


the  readernever looks  at :  and,  lastly,  in  order 
to  give  the  whole  a  certain  Isshxonable  air  of 
candour  and  moderation,  to  make  a  conces- 
sion *  or  two  which  nobody  thanks  him  for,  or 
yidd  up  a  fisw  points  which  It  is  no  longer  any 
credit  to  maintain. 

How  fiar  the  writer  with  whom  we  have  to 
do  is  concerned  In  this  description,  his  readers 
will  judge  i  he  shall  receive,  however,  from  us, 
that  justice  whidi  he  has  not  shown  tlie  an- 
thor  of  the  **  Considerations,*'  to  have  his  ar« 
guments  fuUy  and  distinctly  stated  and  eza^ 
mined. 

After  oomplafailng,  as  Is  usual  on  these  oe^ 
easions,  of  disappointment  and  diaatiafaction  | 
the  answerer  sets  ont  with  an  argument  'whkh. 
comprises,  we  are  told,  in  a  **  narrow  oom« 
pass,*'  the  whole  merits  of  the  question  betwfact 
us ;  and  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that ''  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  ard 
to  be  ordained  teachers  in  the  church  should 
be  sound  in  the  faith,  and  consequently  that 
they  should  give  to  those  who  ordain  them 
some  proof  and  assurance  that  they  are  so, 
and  that  the  method  of  this  proof  should  be 
settled  by  public  authority.*'    Now  the  per. 

*  Such  aa,  that  "if  people  keep  tbelroptnloos  to  thcBU 
Klvea,  no  maa  will  hurt  Umbo,"  and  tlwUkflw  Aanrv, 
P.4& 
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tedoi  of  ddf  tort  of  rBMoning  Is,  that  it 
coDiM  M  well  tram  the  moath  c£  the  pope'i 
OTofenor  of  divinity  in  the  umrenity  oi  Bo- 
logiia,  as  from  the  Clarendon  press.  A  chnich 
has  only,  with  our  author,  to  call  her  creed 
the  ^  fidthfiil  word,'*  and  it  follows  from  Scrip- 
ture that  *^  we  must  hold  it  fiut."  Her  dis- 
satisfied sons,  let  her  only  denominate  as  he 
does,*  **  vain  talkers  and  deceiyers,**  and  St. 
Paul  himself  commands  ns  to'  **  step  their 
snouths.*'  Every  one  that  qutations  or  Op- 
poses her  decisions  she  pronounces,  with  him, 
a  heretic,  and  ^  a  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after 
the  first  and  second  admonition,  ngeet."  In 
like  manner,  calling  her  tenets  ^  sound  de^ 
trine,**  or  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
•0,  fwhidi  the  conclave  at  Rome  can  does  well 
as  the  convocation  at  London,)  and  ^  sound- 
ness In  the  faith  being  a  neoMsarr  iiualifica- 
tien  In  a  Christian  teacher,**  thefe  ■  no  aivold- 
lug  the  eondnsion,  that  every  **  Christian 
teacher**  fin,  and  out  of  the  chimli  too,  if  you 
can  catcb  him,  ^  soundness  in  the  Csith*'  hing 
alike  "  necessary**  in  all)  nnist  have  these  te- 
nets strapped  about  his  iMck  by  oaths  and  sob- 
acriptions.  An  argument  whidi  thus  fights  in 
any  cause,  or  on  «ther  aide,  deserves  no  quar- 
ter. I  have  said,  that  this  reasoning,  and  these 
appfications  of  Scripture,  are  equaDy  competent 
to  the  defenders  of  popery — ^they  are  mors  so. 
The  popes,  when  they  assumed  the  power  of 
the  apostka,  laid  daim  also  to  their  infallibili. 
ty;  and  in  this  they  were  consistent.  Pro- 
testant  churdies  renounce  with  all  their  might 
this  Infallibility,  whilst  they  apply  to  them- 
selves  every  expression  that  describes  it,  and 
will  not  part  with  a  jot  of  the  authority  which 
is  built  upon  it*  But  to  return  to  the  terms  of 
the  aigument.  **  Is  it  necessary  that  a  Chris-, 
tian  teacher  should  be  sound  in  the  £uth?**  \ 
•  I*  Not  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  to  which  I 
the  test  is  now  extended.     Nor, 

3.  If  it  were,  is  dns  the  way  to  make  him 
so  ;  there  being  as  little  probabilitv  that  the 
detennlnations  of  a  set  of  men  whose  good 
fertuaw  had  advanced  them  to  high  stations  in 
the  ahuroh  should  be  right,  as  th*  condusiooa 
of  private  inquirers.    Nor, 

3.  Were  they  actually  right,  is  it  possible 
t»  conceive  hew  they  can,  upon  this  auUior*t 
prinoiples,  produoe  the  eiOfect  contended  for, 
sinea  ^*  we  set  them  not  up  as  a  rule  of 
faith  ;**t  since  '*  they  do  not  decide  matters 
for  us,  nor  bind  them  upon  us  ;**  since  ^*  they 
tie  Bo  man  up  from  altering  his  opinion,**  are 
^  BO  ways  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  pri- 
vate  judgment,**  are,  in  a  word,  of  no  more 
authority  than  an  old  sermon ;  nor,  conae- 
qnently,  much  more  effeOual,  either  for  the 
producing  or  sesiiring  of  **  soundness  in  the 
fipih.** 

The  answerer,  not  trusting  altogether  to 
the  strength  of  his  '*  argument,**  endeavours 
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neat  to  avail  hlmsslf  of  a  < 
he  has  gained,  he  Imagines,  from  his  adver. 
sary,  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  look  upon  **  as 
in  a  manner  giving  up  the  main  point.**  Our 
business,  therefore,  will  be  to  slunr  what  this 
concession,  as  he  calls  it,  amounts  to,  and 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  ^  main  point,"  the 
requisition  of  subscription  to  established  for- 
mularies.  It  is  objected  to  the  ArtideB  of  the 
Chtuth  of  Entapland,  that  they  are  at  variance 
witfi  the  actou  opinions  both  of  the  govemofa 
and  members  of  that  diurdi ;  so  orach  so^ 
that  the  men  who  most  ISuthfuIly  and  ezpli- 
dtly  maintain  these  artidcs,  get  persecuted 
for  their  singularity,  earinded  from  orders, 
driven  ftom  universities,  and  are  compelled  to 
preach  the  established  religion  in  fidds  and 
oonventides.  Now  this  objection,  whidi  must 
deave  to  every  Jued  formulary,  might,  wa 
oonoeive,  be  removed  If  ar  iftt  was  eubetitat- 
ed,  supposing  any  test  to  be  insisted  upon, 
which  oould  adapt  itself  to  the  opinions,  and 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements,  of  each 
succeeding  age.  This,  in  some  measurs^  would 
h4  the  opse.  If  the  gOverBon  of  tite  dmrch 
for  the  time  being,  were  authorised  to  reoeiva 
from  candidates  for  orders  dedaratimis  of  their 
religious  prindf^  in  their  own  words,  and 
allowed,  at  their  discretion,  to  admit  them  into 
the  ministry.  Bishops  being  taken  out  of  the 
hm^  of  the  oommuuLty  will  generally  be  of 
the  same  leaven,  and  partake  both  of  the  opi- 
nions and  moderation  of  the  times  they  Kva 
in.  This  is  the  most  that  can  be  madeof  the 
concession ;  and  how  this  gives  up  the  ^  main 
point,**  or  indeed  any  thing,  it  is  not  eaey  to 
discover. 

The  next  paragraph  of  th^  Answer  attacks 
the  account  whidi  the  Considerations  have 
given  of  the  *•  rise*  and  ••  progress**  of  the 
custom  in  question  $  *^  the  reverse  of  whl^** 
the  answerer  tells  us,  **  is  the  truth,**  and  by 
way  of  proof  gives  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  which,  so  far  from  being  the  **  re- 
verse,**  is  in  effect,  or  very  nearly,  the  same. 

The  reader  shall  see  the  two  accounts  aida 
by  side,  and  is  dMred  to  judge  whether  the 
author  of  the  Considerations,  so  far  from  be- 
ing confuted  in  this  point.  Is  even  contra- 
dieted. 
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Kd«r,  iMnrM  ««  origin*'  of  u 
9Mm  uuiwifii  than  it  It  to  a 
mMommtfg  tb*  ^  tao^iaiy**  «r  It^  on  any 
one  taiH  "^^^  ottdlti  evm  th*  aaaw«i«r*i 
«wii  aoopMKi  bat'tllM  tba  nKi?»  aMigned  in 
the  Cooidderations  both  didexitt,  add  «M  the 
f«inefi|HilriMiv»^  Theteiaoneaeooum,  in- 
4aed^  of  Ae  «^  erigki*'  of  this  coMom,  trlrich, 
were  it  tme;  iiwrti  directly  oonoern  the  ques- 
tinD.  ^  Tfal^ynoilee,"  our  author  teU»  us 
In  another  part  of  hit  Answer,*  ^*  it  arid  te 
he  dMved  fvem  the  apofttoa  thcnuel^eti'*  I 
cm  not  what  ^  it  «dd."  It  it  impoiiMe 
that  the  pfntllpe  eomphdned  oi,  the  impoaltion 
of  aitlelaief  ftithby  ««fiimble**  men,  oenld 
etiginate  fhim  the  **  apoatlea,**  trho,  tuider 
tiie  dfereiMltH  bf  wfedeh  ihejf  icted,  wtfe  *^  in. 
ftlllbla**t 


Hm  k  H  inttek  tattor  when  he  telb  nt^ 
(« that  thiee  gahdedei  of  metaplxytical  debete» 
wfaiehireeonylaia  of  fee  onr  AnMles,  wertt 
intredaoed  bf  t^  tevena  beredotf  of  theM 
'  let  I**  etptdaSf  at  It  is  evident  that  who* 
em  d>8i  intfoduoed,  it  It  tlM  gpueeriiOit  of 
the  chundi  who  ttttl  ooMhme  AeflL 

Btit  tmr  atrthcur  oannet  «Me«lt<(»  what  tA 
thisi  a8t«Iatbi|»to»Mcreads*'oni«raiid!^eMi. 
^Miloni,'*  te  the  *<  teitna  of  oei«tt(miiM&'^  t^ 
ther  than  of  admiMloo  ln«»  the  ndniacty,  It 
tot&eptfffKWK  Wniheihett|^<«-np»flrMd«^ 
and  ^  oonf^Mlont  P^  or  will  hit  Auitk  thank 


mede  the  ^^  itenht  of  ODMotatanaMi^  «ad  of  ad. 

ttnttion  intd'  the  mfnittvy  the  mmm.    mb 

Bst  thk  phMtlee,  fiwn  whaterer  ^  root  oflcpiestiou,  Hfte  every  other,  ttowenrneked  yoA 


Wtt^miBia^li  tprang,  hat  been  one  of  die  chief 
elttaM,  Wtf  ttMMArC^of  theditisionfland  dittres- 
flte-Whieh  wewed  of  in  eotMattieal  history. 
The  inMMV'Of  ftot  our  anthov  does  not,  be^ 
ttrote  he  amhdti  dctay.  He  rather  chooset  to 
tnshinisce'  tiM  **  sndi  divisions  and  distux1>- 
anoes  w«iM  ndt  &idog  to  the  governors  of  the 
ijhnrch,  httt  tb'  the  perverse  diiputhigs  Of  he» 
ivtiOB  and  A^hisSaaucs.'*  Uo  muH  know  that 
there  is  oppression  as  well  at  resistance,  pro- 
vncStibn'  as  Wdl  at  resenOtaeat,  abuse  of  power 
ns  wen*  as  opposition  to  it :  and  it  is  too  much 
to  tdke  Ibr  gtsinted,  without  one  syllable  of 
I^Voef,  thsff  those  in  possession  of  power  hare 
been  OwitfM  in  the  right,  and  tho^  who  with- 
etood  them  in  the  wrong.  ^*  Dividons**  and 
**  distui^>SAoes*'  have  in  fact,  and  in  all  ages, 
acrisbn  on  this  account,  and  it  is  a  poor  shift 
to  say,  becausS  it  may  idways  be  said,  that 
such- only  tiite  chargeable  with  these  mischiefs 
as  refused  to  submit  to  whaterer  their  supe- 
riors thought  proper  to  iilipose.:^ 


♦  PsfslO. 

t  How  a  creed  is  to  benMde,at  tbeConddentiom  reu 
eommcodt  in  whtdl  all  putlsi  ihtU  agree,  our  autbor 
xModl  emtananid.  I  iHU  te&  him  bow  ibjr  adhering 
to dcrintiire  terms:  andthiswtUsttltthelMstideaof  a 
Creed  (a  sunmarf  or  oompendluin  of  a  larger  Tdume), 
aaa  ths  Snly  ftir  parpoaa  of  ooe,  iMfmcMm. 

ItU  observed  in  the  CoosldontiODS.  tbat  the  midtipli.. 
taty  ct  the  proposittons  contained  in  the  thirtr-nine  Ar- 
tMn  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  imposSbiSty  of  that 
t  which  the  Church  imposes  and  requires.— Now, 


what  would  any  man  guess  is  ihe  answer  to  this?  Why, 
**  that  Ihere  are  no  less  than  three  proooiitions  in  the 
Ten  flist  Terse  of  St.  John's  Gospel.^  Had  there  been 
•^  three  thousand**  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  Che 
Murpose :  where  propositions  are  receiTed  upon  the  au- 
vaanty  of  the  proposer,  it  matters  not  hownany  of  thorn 
there  are  ;4be  doubt  u  not  increased  with  the  number : 
the  same  reason  which  establishes  one  establishes  all. 
But  is  this  the  oase  with  a  system  of  propositions  which 
derives  no  evidence  ftnm  the  proposer?  which  must 
each  stand  upon  its  own  separate  and  intrindc  proof?— 
We  thought  It  necessary  to  oppoae  note  to  note  in  the 
place  in  which  we  found  it ;  though  neither  here  nor  in 
the  AMwer  is  it  much  connected  with  the  text. 

1  Hie  following  sentiment  of  our  author  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted :  *n*omibly  too  he  (the  author  of  the  coo. 
aldecations)  may  think  that  insurrections  and  rebellions 
in  the  state  are  not  owing  to  the  unruliness  of  foctious 
•ulteets,but  to  kinet  and  rulers :  but  most  reatooable 
M^riMltafri^  vinOiiBk  othcnrise-'W A  « 


may  stHp  it  bv*  tfbstfaetloki,  ni«st  Always  be 
considered  with  a  refoenos  to  the  pnotioe  yea 
wiiAi  to  reform* 

The  au^ior  of  the  CoriStdenttioni  oontende 
rery  properly,  that  if  it  one  Of  the  first  duties 
a  Christian  owes  fO  his  Blstoier,  *^  to  leeep  h£i 
mind  open  and  nnbisssdd**  in  regions  in^ui- 
ries.  Can  A  man  be  Said  tb  do  liiis,  who  must 
bring  himself  to  assent  to  opinhMiS  ]froposeA 
by  another?  who  enters  hito  a  p^essloti 
where  both  his  subslst^oe  and'suooess  de^^d 
upon  his  oontinnSnce  in  a  partilnikr  pemiftk 
sion  ?  In  stnswet  to  this  #e  wt9  infortned, 
tbat  these  Articles  are  no  *<  nde  Of  faith* 
(whaft  I  not  to  those  who  sabseribe  them  f)  ; 
that  **  the  churdi  deprireS  no  rtan  of  h^ 
right  of  prirate  judgment"  (sh«  cannot — she 
hangs,  howerer,  a  dead  weight  upon  it) ;  that 
it  is  a  ^^  very  unfair  sUte  of  the  case,  to  csl 
subscription  a  declaration  of  our  foil  and  final 
persuasion  in  matters  of  fhtth  ;*'  though  if  it 
be  not  a  **  full**  persuasion,  what  is  it  f  and 
ten  to  one  it  will  be  ^*  final,'*  when  such  oon* 
sequences  attend  a  change.  That  ^  no  man 
is  hereby  tied  up  from  impartially  examining 
the  word  of  God,**  i  e.  with  the  « impertialfc. 
ty**  of  a  man  who  must  "eat"  or  "  starre,**  ao- 
cording  as  the  examination  turns  out;  an 
"  impartiality*'  so  suspected,  that  a  court  of 
justice  would  not  receire  his  eridenoe  unde^ 
half  of  the  same  influence :  "  nor  fitom  alteri. 
ing  his  opinion  if  he  finds  reason  so  to  do  ;* 
which  few,  1  conceire,  #ill  "  find,**  when  the 
alteration  must  cost  them  so  dear.  If  one  could 
giro  credit  to  our  author  in  what  he  says  herri^ 
and  in  some  other  passages  of  his  Answer,  one 
would  suppose  that,  in  his  judgment  at  least, 
subscription  restrained  no  man  from  adopting 
what  opinion  he  pleased,  prorided  "  he  does 
not  think  himself  bound  openly  to  maintain 

der  may  think  this  obserration  of  the  answerer  a  Uttlebe. 
side  the  question.  But  the  answerer  may  say,  wWi  CX. 
oeio  and  Dr.  King.  "  Susccpto  negotlo,  majua  mihl 
quiddam  proposui.Tn  quomeam  in  R4Snpublicam  Tolun. 
totem  populGrpcrspicere  potset.**  Motto  to  Dr.  K.% 
OntioDinUM.  Cr\r\n\o 
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U  I**  Ab%  **  wm  nagr  nttin  their  yreftrounts, 
tf  cbejr  will  but  kaep  their  opinians  lo  than, 
eelveik*'  IfthiabewhetthetihiudLiif  EnC^eiid 
caee^s*  let  her  Miy  •&  This  ii  indeed  vhat 
oar  authar  adniitfl  here,  end  yet,  from  the  ont- 
vry  he  hae  alterwardt  raised  againat  all  who 
eontinue  in  the  dnuoh  whilst  they  diiaeAt 
from  her  Aitidei,  cme  would  not  auppoae  there 
vaa  a  pardon  left  for  thoae,  who  '^  keep  eren 
to  themaelTei  an  opinion*'  inoonaistent  with 
any  one  prgporition  they  have  nibaeribed.  The 
flM^t  ia»  the  gentleman  haa  either  ahifited  his 
opinion  in  the  oeone  of  writing  the  Answer, 
or  had  put  down  theae  aawrtioBB,  not  cxpect- 
ja^  that  he  ahonld  hareooeaiiein  afterwards  to 
oontradict  thenL 

.  It  seamed  to  add  atrength  to  this  objection, 
tte  the  judgment  of  most  thinking  men  baing 
in  a  pn^gresaive  state,  their  opinions  of  oouise 
jnnst  many  of  them  change  { the  evil  and  ini* 
^nity  of  which  the  answerar  aets  forth  with 
great  pleasantry,  but  has  forgot  at  the  same 
time  to  give  us  any  remedy  for  the  misfortune, 
except  &e  old  woman's  recent,  to  leaire  off 
thinking  lor  fear  of  thinking  wrong. 

But  oor  church  ^  preachea,"  it  seems,  ^  no 
other  Qospel  than  that  which  she  received,** 
nor  ''  proponnda  any  other  Articles  for  Gos- 
pel,** nor  ^^  fixes  any  standards  or  criteiions  of 
faith,  separate  from  this  Gospel :  and  so  she 
>enelf  fiilly  declares;'*  and  we  are  to  take  her 
^  word"  for  it,  when  the  very  coomlaint  is, 
that  she  has  never  "  acted"  up  to  this  decla- 
ration, but  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.  When 
ahe  puta  forth  a  system  of  propositions  oon< 
oeived  in  a  new  dialect,  and  in  nnscriptaral 
terms ;  when  she  ascribes  to  these  the  same 
evidence  and  certainty  as  to  Scripture  itself, 
or  decrees  and  acts  as  if  they  were  equally  evi. 
dent  and  certain ;  she  incurs,  we  apprehend, 
the  charge  which  theee  expressions  imply.  She 
claims  indeed  *'  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith,'*  but  "  only  so  far,**  says  her  apologist, 
as  ''  to  judge  for  herself  what  should  be  her 
own  terms  of  communion,  and  what  qualifica- 
tion she  shall  require  in  her  own  ministers.** 
All  which,  in  plainer  English,  comes  to  this ; 
that  two  or  three  men,  betwixt  two  and  three 
centuries  ago,  iSxed  a  multitude  of  obscure  and 
dubious  propositions,  which  many  millions  af- 
ter  must  bring  themselves  to  believe,  before 
they  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  provision 
which  the  state  has  made  (and  to  whioh  all  of 
every  sect  contribute)  for  regular  opportuni- 
ties of  public  worship,  and  the  giving  and  re- 
ceiving of  public  instruction.  And  this  our 
author  calls  the  magistrate's  **  judging  for 
himself,'**  and  exercising  the  ^'  same  right  as 
all  other  persons  have  to  judge  for  themselves.'* 
Por  the  reasonableness  of  it,  however,  he  has 
nothing  to  ofifer,  but  that  it  **  is  no  more  than 
what  other  churches, popish'*  tOQ,to  sU'eiigthen 
the  argument,  **  as  well  as  protestant,**  have 
.done  before.  He  might  have  added,  seeing 
•  P.  S6. 


k  to  datenniner  tiM  nwner,  that  it 
had  been  ^ouatetnary"  too  JPsmeaiiyagaafiMr 
ChriatiaDatb  aBathomadae  and  komeadft  other 
for  diffevaQca  of  opmion  hi  aome  points  of  faith, 
and  for  differaooa  of  praetiaeinaoBaapeintaof 
ceremony* 

We  now  aooompany  the  learned  answerer 
to  what  he  ia  pleaaed  to  eaU  the  ^  Daln  ques- 
tion," and  which  he  is  ae  aMch  ^  posded  to 
keep  in  sight."  The  aigument*  in  fovour  of 
subscription,  and  the  arbitrary  exduikm  of 
men  from  the  church  or  ministry,  drawn  ftoati 
the  nature  of  a  society  and  the  rights  inriden- 
tal  to  society,  our  author  reaigna  to  ita  fivte^ 

rto  the  answer  whidi.  has  beea  given  k  in 
ConsideratioDS.  Be  eontendaonly,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  apoatlea  in  adnitting  the 
eunnch  and  the  centurion  upon  a  gaueial  pro* 
fesaion  of  their  ftith  inChrkt,  ""  haa  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  of  subscription,'*  aa  they 
were  admitted,  not  into  the  ininiatiy,  but  on- 
ly the  oomasnnion  of  the  ehurch*  Now,  ia 
the  first  place,  auppose  the  eunuch  or  eentn- 
Hon  had  taken  upon  them,  aa  probably  they 
did,  to  teach  Chriatianity,  would  thcj  have 
been  inhibited  by  the  apoatlca  aa  not  having 
given  Bufficient  '^  proof  or  assoranoe  of  their 
soundness  in  the  faith  ?*'  And  if  not,  what 
becomeaof  theneoaaaityof  such  **  assnTunoea 
from  a  Christian  teaoier?'*  In  the  aeoond 
place,  suppose  you  consider  the  chuxdi  as  one 
society,  and  its  teachers  as  another,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  those  who  were  so  tender  in  keeping 
any  one  out  of  the  first,  would  have  thought 
the  aigoment  we  were  encountering,  or  any 
thing  else,  a  pretence  for  a  right  of  arbitrary 
exclusion  from  the  latter  ?  The  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, says  our  author,  is  ^^  extraordinary  ; 
while  St.  Peter  was  preaching  to  him,  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  all  them  which  heard 
the  word."  And  is  not  this  author  ashamed 
to  own,  that  uiy  are  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion, or  even  ministry  of  the  diurch,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  by  their  faith  *^  to 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?" 

The  answerer  in  the  next  paragraph  ac- 
knowledges, that  to  admit  converts  into  the 
church  upon  this  one  article  of  faith,  that  Je- 
sus is  the  Messiah,  was  indeed  the  praettoeof 
the  apostles  ;f  but  then  he  teDs  us,  what  must 


«  XVhst  would  any  nan  In  hii  vftt  fblnk  of  tlrit  tr. 

Ksent,  if  upon  the  strength  of  it  th«y  were  to  make  m 
,  that  none  but  red-balred  people  «hoi\kl  be  admiU 
ted  into  orders,  or  even  Into  nhurcbes  ? 

t  Although  the  question,  whether  to  believe  that  Je~ 
sus  is  the  Messiah,  be  not  the  only  neccsBaiy  arlide  of 
fiiith,  Is  a  question  In  which  we  haTe  no  concern  ;  cur 
author,  with  the  best  inclinntion  in  the  world,  not  be. 
faiff  able  to  fix  such  an  opinion  upon  us ;  yet  1  cannot 
help  observing,  that  he  has  put  two  of  the  oddest  con. 
structions  upon  the  terms  of  the  propositions  that  ever 
entered  into  tlje  fancy  of  man  to  conceive.  One  is,  whidi 
Tou  may  be  sure  be  intends  for  his  adversaries^.  •«  that 
It  is  necessary  to  believe  J«us  to  be  a  true  prot'h^,  yet 
not  necessary  to  believe  one  doctrine  that  henas  taugl|t.|* 
The  other,  which  he  means  for  him»e}f,  is,  that  •*  i>y  the 
Messiah  we  are  to  understand  the  only  bq^t^eo  Son  of 
<70d,  anohited.  and  sent  tnr  the  Father  to  make  propitk 
Btion  for  the  sins  of  the  wnole  worUL** 
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MNindA  litde  odd  to  a  Christian  ear,  and  comes 
the  more  awkirardly  from  this  anthor,  whom, 
if  yoa  turn  orer  a  page,  you  will  find  quoting 
the  **  practioe  of  the  apostles"  with  a  ven- 
geanoe ;  he  tdls  ns,  I  say,  *^  that  no  argument 
am  be  drawn  from  the  practioe  of  the  apos- 
tles.*'*  Now,  with  r^;ard  to  the  "  practice 
of  the  apostles,'*  and  the  application  of  it  to 
ouraelyea,  the  case  seems  to  be  this  (the  Tery 
veverse,  observe,  of  our  auth<tt^s  rule,)  that 
we  are  always  bound  not  ^*to  g'o  beyond"  the 
precedent,  though,  for  want  of  the  same  au. 
thority,  we  may  not  always  '^  advance  up  to 
it.**  It  surely  at  least  becomes  us  to  be  can. 
tioot  of  *^  proceeding,'*  where  they,  in  the 
pl^tode  of  their  oommJasion,  thought  pro- 
per <*  to  stop." 

It  is  alleged  in  the  Considerations,  that  an- 
SMzing  emoluments  to  the  profession  of  par- 
ticular opinions,  is  a  strong  and  dangerous  in- 
duoement  to  prevarication ;  and  the  danger 
is  the  greater,  as  prevarication  in  one  instance 
htm  a  tendency  to  relax  the  most  sacred  obH- 
gations,  and  make  way  for  perfidy  in  every 
other.  But  '^  this,"  it  seems,  "  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  que6tion."t  Why,  it  is  the 
Tery  question,  Whether  the  magistrate  ought 
to  ooiufine  the  prevision  he  makes  for  religion 
to  those  who  assent,  or  declare  their  assent, 
to  a  particular  system  of  controverted  divinity; 
and  this  is  one  direct  objection  against  it.  But 
^  must  the  magistrate  then,"  ezdaims  our 
alarmed  adversary,  *'  establish  no  tithes,  no 
rich  benefices,  no  dignities,  or  bishoprics?" 
As  many  as  he  pleases,  only  let  him  not  con- 
vert them  into  snares  and  trape  by  idle  and 
unnecessary  conditions.  ^^  But  must  he  ad< 
mit  all  persons  indiscriminately  to  these  ad< 
vantages?"  The  author  of  the  Considera- 
tions has  told  him,  that  he  may  require  con. 
fonnity  to  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ofiices  he 
shall  prescribe ;  he  may  trust  his  officers  with 
a  discretion  as  to  the  religious  principles  of 
candidates  for  orders,  similar  to  what  they 
Jiow  exercise  with  r^^ard  to  their  qualifica- 
tions ;  he  may  sensure  extravagant  preaching 
when  it  ''  appears ;"  precautions  surely  suffi- 
cient either  to  keep  the  *'  wildest  sectaries^' 
out  of  the  churdi,  or  prevent  their  doing  any 
mischirf  if  they  get  in.  The  exclusion  of  pa- 
pists is  a  separate  consideration.  The  laws 
against  popery,  as  &r  as  they  are  justifiable, 
proceed  upon  principles  with  which  the  author 
of  the  Considerations  has  nothing  to  da 
Where,  from  the  particular  drcumstanoes  of 
a  country,  attachments  and  dispositions  hos- 
tile and  dangerous  to  the  state,  are  aoddent- 
ally  or  otherwise  connected  with  certain  opi- 
nions in  religion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay 
encumbrances  and  restrainu  upon  the  profes- 
sion or  propagation  of  such  opinions.  Where 
a  great  part  of  any  sect  or  religious  order  of 
.men  are  eneodes  to  the  constitution,  and  you 
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have  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  who  are 
not  BO,  it  is  right  perhaps  to  fence  the  whole 
order  out  of  your  civil  and  religious  establish, 
ment :  it  1^  the  right  at  least  of  self-defence, 
and  of  extrieme  necessity.  Bat  even'  this  is 
not  on  account  of  the  religious  cypinions  them- 
sdivea,  but  aa  they  are  pflobable  marks,  and 
the  only  marks  you  have,  of  designs  and  prin^ 
ciples  which  it  is  necessary  to  disarm. '  I  would 
observe,  however,  that  in  proportion  as  this 
connexion  between  the  dvil  and  reHgiooa  prin-* 
dfAa  of  the  papists  is  dissolved,  in  the  samo 
proportien  ought  the  state  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  and  relax  the  restraints  to  which 
they  are  made  subject. 

If  we  complain  of  severities^  of  pains  and 
penalties,  the  answerer  cannot  discover  ^^  whom 
or  what  we  mean :"  and  lest  his  reader  should, 
by  a  figure  extremely  well  known  in  the  craft 
of  controversy,  he  proposes  a  string  of  ques- 
tions in  the  person  of  his  adversary,  to  which 
he  gives  his  own  peremptory  and  definitive 
xc*  We  will  take  a  method,  not  altogether 
so  compendious,  but,  we  trust,  somewhat,  more 
satisfactory.  We  will  repeat  the  same  ques- 
tions, and  let  the  churdk  and  state  answer  for 
themselves.    First,  then, 

^^Does  our  chuidi  or  our  government  in- 
fiict  any  corporal  punishment,  or  levy  any 
fines  or  penalties  oil  those  who  wiU  not  com- 
ply with  the  tenns  of  her  communion  ?" — *^Be 
it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  person  or  per- 
sons that  shall  neglect  or  refose  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet, 
after  siuh  neglect  or  refusal,  shall  executeany 
office  or  offices,  dvil  or  militsry,  after  the  timeo 
be  expired  wherdn  he  or  they  ought  te  have 
taken  the  same,  shall,  upon  conviction  there* 
of,  besides  the  loss  of  the  office,  forfeit  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  :"f  Stat.  2A.  Car* 
II.  c  2*  Now,  although  starving  bono  ^^  cor- 
poral, punishment,"  nor  the  loss  of  all  a  man 
has,  a  ^^  fine,"  or  *'  penalty,"  yet  deprivin^^ 
men  of  the  common  benefits  of  society,  and 
rights  even  of  ky  subjects,  because  ^^  they  wiU 
not  comply  with  the  terms  of  Church  commu- 
nion," is  a  "  severity"  that  might  have  deserv- 
ed from  our  author  some  other  apology  be- 
sides the  mere  suppression  of  the  fact. 

2.  '*  Dodi  it  deny  them  the  right  or  priviw 
lege  of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way  ?*^ 

^^  Whoever  shall  take  upon  him  to  preach 

or  teacsh  in  any  meeting,  assembly,  or  conven- 
tide,  and  shall  thereof  be  convicted,  shall  for- 
feit for  the  first  offence  twenty  pounds,  and 
for  every  othor  offence  forty  pounds ;"  Stat* 
22.  Car.  IL  c  1.—'*  Nopenon  shall  presume 
to  consecrate  or  administer  the  sacrament  of 
the  Iiord*s  Supper  beCore  he  be  ordained  priest^  . 

f  This  and  the  Corpc»mti<m  Act,  an  othemiM  «x* 
cellenc  penon  call*  the  laws  which  leciue  both  our  ci. 
vil  and  rdigioui  iibertiok    Blackatone**  Caoua.  vd.  Iv. 
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after  the  manner  of  the  church  of  England, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  audi  offence  :**  Stat.  13.  &  14.  Car. 
II.  c.  4.  These  laws  are  in  full  force  agunst 
all  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  39  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  ezoept  the  34th, 
35th,  and  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th  Ar. 
tide* 

3.  ''  Are  men  denied  the  liberty  of  free  de- 
bate ?** — ^^  If  any  person,  having  been  edu. 
cated  in,  or  at  any  time  having  made  profes- 
sion of,  the  Christian  faith  within  the  reahn, 
shall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advis- 
ed speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  persona  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  Ood — he  shall  for  the 
first  offence  be  disabled  to  hold  any  office  or 
employment,  or  any  profit  appertaining  there- 
to;  for  the  second  offence  shall  be  disabled  to 
prosecute  any  action  or  information  in  any 
court  of  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  of 
any  child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of  any 
person,  or  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of 
gift,  or  to  bear  any  office  for  ever  within  this 
realm,  and  shall  also  suffer  imprisonment  for 
the  space  of  three  years  from  the  time  of 
such  conviction.*'  Stat.  9.  &  10.  Will  IIL 
c.  .12. 

It  has  been  thought  to  detract  considerably 
from  the  pretended  use  of  these  subscriptions, 
that  they  excluded  none  but  the  ooosdentions; 
a  species  of  men  more  wanted,  we  conceive, 
than  formidable  to  any  rdigions  establishment. 
This  objection  applies  equally,  s&ys  our  an- 
swerer,* to  the  '^  oaths  of  alliance  and  su. 
premacy  ;*'  and  so  &r  as  it  does  apply,  it  ought 
to  be  attended  to ;  and  the  truth  is,  these  oirths 
might  in  many  instances  be  spared  without 
either  danger  or  detriment  to  the  community. 
There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  be* 
tween  the  two  cases :  a  scruple  concerning  the 
oath  of  allegiance  implies  principles  which  may 
ezdte  to  acts  of  hostility  against  the  state :  a 
scruple  about  the  truth  of  the  articles  implies 
no  such  ihing.f 

Our  Author,  good  man,  **  is  well  persuad- 
ed, that  the  generality  of  the  deigy,  when 
they  offer  themselves  for  ordination,  consider 
seriously  what  office  they  take  upon  them,  and 
firmly  believe  what  they  subscribe  to."  I  am 
persuaded  much  otherwise.  But  as  this  is  a 
**  fact,"  the  reader,  if  he  be  wise,  will  neither 
take  the  answerer*s  word  for  it  nor  mine ;  but 
form  his  own  judgment  from  his  own  obser- 
vation. Bishop  Burnet  comphdned  above  60 
years  ago,  that  ^  the  greater  part,"  even  then, 
*^  subscribed  the  Articles  without  ever  eza- 
mining  them,$  and  others  did  it  because  they 
most  do  it.**  Is  it  probable,  that  in  point  ei- 
ther of  seriousness  or  orthodoxy,  the  clergy 
aro  much  mended  since  ? 

•  Page  28. 

f  The  answerer  might  have  firand  a  paralld  below 
In  aome  other  oaths,  wnieh  be  doei  not  care  toqwak  of, 
▼is.  the  caac  of  college  aututca,  page  SIl  of  the  CooiU 
derations. 
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The  pleas  offered  in  support  of  tiiis  praedee 
of  subscription  come  next  to  be  oonmdered. 
**  One  of  these  is  drawn  from  die  sacred  writ- 
ings beingcapable  of  such  a  variety  of  senses, 
that  men  of  widely  difiterent  persuasionB  sihd- 
ter  themselves  under  the  same  forms  of  cx- 
pitoion.*'  Our  author,  alter  quarrdHng  with 
this  representation  of  the  plea,  gives  his  readers 
in  its  stead,  a  long  quotation  from  die  ardii« 
deacon  of  Oxford*s  charge.*  What  he  is  to 
gain  by  the  change,  or  the  quotation,  I  can. 
not  perceive,  as  the  same  first  query  stfll  le. 
curs,  ^  Is  it  true,  that  the  Scriptures  are  in 
reality  so  differently  interpreted  in  points  of 
real  consequence  ?  In  answer  to  wfaidi,  die 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  we  aro  told,*^  has  shown 
that  points  of  real  consequence  aro  differently 
interpreted,*'  and  ^  the  plainest  texts  explain* 
ed  away,**  and  hat  **  instanced  in  tiie  firat 
chapter  of  St.  John*s  OospeL"  The  plea,  we 
conceive,  is  not  much  indebted  to  the  arcii- 
deacon  of  OzforiL  But  be  these  Scriptures 
interpreted  as  they  w91,  each  man  has  stSI  a 
right  to  interpret  them  for  himself.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  who  always  pushed  hereon, 
elusions  with  a  courage  and  consistency  un- 
known to  the  timid  patrons  of  protestant  im- 
position, saw,  immediately,  *that  as  the  lahy 
had  no  right  to  interprot  die  Scriptures,  they 
could  have  no  oecasion  to  read  diem,  and 
therefora  very  properly  locked  them  up  from 
the  intrusion  ot  popular  curiosity.  Our  author 
dtes  the  above-mendoned  query  from  the-Con- 
siderations  as  the  fint  query,  wtdch  would  lead 
his  reader  to  expect  a  teeoruL  The  reader, 
however,  may  seek  diat  second  for  himsdf, 
the  answerer  is  not  obliged  to  produce  it — H 
stands  thus :  Suppose  the  Smptures  thus  va- 
riously interproted,  does  subscripdon  mend  the 
matter  ?  The  reader  too  is  lefc  to  find  an  an- 
swer for  himself. 

The  next,  the  strongest,  die  only  toleraUe 
plea  for  subscription,  is,  ^*  that  ail  sorts  of  pee- 
dlent  heresies  might  be  taught  from  the  pnl- 
pit,  if  no  such  restraint  as  this  was  laid  upon 
the  preacher.**f  How  far  it  is  probable  that 
this  would  be  the  consequence  of  removing  die 
subscripdon,  and  by  what  other  means  it 
might  be  guiu^ed  against,  has  been  hinted  al- 
ready, and  will  again  be  considered  in  anodier 
phoe.  We  will  hero  only  take  nodoe  of  one 
pardcular  expedient  suggested  in  the  Consi- 
deradons,  and  which  has  often  indeed  eise- 
whero  been  proposed,  namdy,  ^  that  the 
church,  instead  6f  requiring  subscription  be- 
forohand,  to  the  present,  or  to  any  other  Ar- 
ticles of  faith,  might  censure  her  dergv  after- 
wards,  if  they  opposed  or  vilified  them  m  their 
preaching."  The  advantage  of  which  scheme 
above  the  present  is  manifest,  if  it  was  only 
for  this  reason,  that  you  distress  and  corrupt 

•  See  thia  whole  Charge  answered  In  theLoodtm  Chro. 
nicle  by  Pritrilla.  llie  Lord  bath  sdU  SiNta  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman  I 
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thooMmdi  now,  for  one  that  yoa  would  erer 
have  oocadoa  to  ponialu  Our  author,  never- 
thdeta,  ^  is  kumUy  of  opinion^  that  it  it  mudi 
better  to  take  proper  preoantknia  befoi«haad ;" 
he  must,  with  aU  his  *'  humility,*'  knew  that 
when  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  proper  pre- 
eautions  of  the  press,  by  sabjscting  anthors  to 
an  ia^primaiuT  hrfore  publieation,  instead  of 
punishment  q/Zsr  it ;  the  proposal  has  been  re- 
sented, as  aa  open  attack  upon  the  rights  and 
interests  of  mankind.  The  ooBasnon  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  nation  oonld  see  and  fsel  this  dis- 
tinction and  the  importance  of  it,  in  the  case 
of  publishers ;  and  why  preachers  should  be 
left  in  a  worse  sitaatwn,  it  is  noi  yery  easy 
to  say. 

The  example  of  liie  Anntnian  oonftssion  is, 
upon  this  oocasion,  recommended  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Considerations;  a  confession  which 
was  compiled  for  the  edification  and  instruc- 
tion cf  the  members  of  that  church,  without 
peremptorily  insisting  upon  any  one*s  assent 
to  it.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Armi- 
BJan  to  be  no  nadenal  chureh— the  misfor- 
tune, alas  t  of  Christianity  herself  in  her  purest 
period ;  when  she  was  under  the  government 
of  the  apostles;  without  alliance  with  the 
states  of  this  worid ;  when  she  composed,  ne- 
vertheless, a  church  as  real,  we  conoeiTe,  and 
as  respectable,  as  any  national  church  that  has 
existed  since. 

Our  author,  who  can  much  sooner  make  a 
distinction  than  see  one,  does  not  comprehend, 
It  seems,  any  difference  between  confessions 
of  faith  and  preaching,  as  to  the  use  of  un- 
scriptural  terms.  Did  a  preacher,  when  he 
^liad  finished  his  sennon,  can  upon  his  congre- 
gation to  subscribe  their  names  and  assent  to 
It,  or  never  to  come  more  within  the  doors  of 
luB  church ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  some  sort 
of  resemblance  betwixt  the  two  cases :  but  as 
the  hearers  are  at  liberty  to  beHeve  preachers 
or  no,  as  they  see,  or  he  produces,  reasons  for 
what  he  says ;  there  can  be  no  harm,  and  there 
is  a  manifest  utility,  in  trusting  him  with  the 
liberty  of  explaining  his  own  meaning  in  his 
own  terms. 

We  now  come,  and  with  the  tenderest  re- 
gret, to  the  case  of  those  who  continue  in  the 
church  urithout  being  able  to  reooncUe  to  their 
belief  every  proposition  imposed  upon  them  by 
subscription  ;  over  whose  distress  our  author 
Is  pleased  to  indulge  a  wanton  and  ungenerous 
triumph.  They  had  presumed,  it  seems,  that 
it  was  some  apology  for  their  conduct,  that 
they  sincerdy  laboured  to  render  to  rdigion 
their  best  services,  and  thought  their  present 
stations  the  fairest  opportunities  of  performing 
it.  This  may  not,  perhaps,  amount  to  a  com. 
plete  vindication ;  it  oertainlv  does  not  fully 
saUtfy  even  their  own  scruples :  else  where 
would  be  the  cause  of  complaint  ?  What  need 
cf  relief,  or  what  reason  for  their  petitions  ? 
It  might  have  been  enough,  however,  to  have 
eoKflmpted  them  from  bemg  absurdly  and  in- 


deoently  compared  with  faitUess  hypocrites, 
with  Papists,  and  Jesuits,  who,  for  odiee  pur- 
poses,  and  with  even  opposite  designs,  are  sup. 
posed  to  creep  into  the  chiuroh  through  the 
door.  For  the  fullest  ttoA  fiurest  repro- 
sentation  of  their  cssOf  I  refer  our  author  to 
the  excdlent  Uoadly ;  or,  aa  Hoadly  possibly 
may  be  no  book  in  our  author's  library,  will 
it  provoke  his  *^  raillery"  to  ask,  what  he 
thinks  might  be  the  consequenee,  if  all  were 
at  once  to  wididraw  theomselves  from  the 
ehnrch  who  were  dissatisfied  with  her  doc- 
trines ?  Might  not  the  church  lose,  what  shp 
can  ill  spare,  the  service  of  many  able  and  in- 
dnstrioos  ministers  ?  Would  those  die  retain- 
ed, be  sudi  as  acquiesced  in  her  decisions  from 
inquiry  and  conviction?  Would  not  many,  or 
most  oF  them,  be  those  wbo  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  rflllgiotts  scruples  by  lives  of  aecnlarity 
and  veluptnoosness  ?  by  mixing  with  the  crowd 
in  the  most  eager  of  their  pursuits  after  plea- 
sure or  advantage  ?  One  word  with  the  an- 
swerer before  we  part  upon  this  head.  Whence 
all  this  great  Inquisitiveness,  this  solicitude  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  person,  the  opinions, 
and  associates  of  his  adversary  ?  Whence  that 
impertinent  wish  that  he  had  been  ^  mors  ex- 
plicit in  particular  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  ?"  Is  it  out  of  a  pious  desire  to 
fasten  some  heresy,  or  the  imputation  of  it, 
upon  him  P  Is  he  ^^  called  out  of  the  douds*' 
to  be  committed  to  the  flames  ?  * 

The  40th  page  of  the  Answer  introduces  a 
paragraph  of  considerable  length,  the  sum, 
however,  and  substance  of  whidi  is  this — that 
if  subscription  to  articles  of  faith  were  remov- 
ed, confusion  would  ensue ;  the  people  would 
be  distracted  with  the  disputes  of  their  teachers, 
and  the  pulpits  filled  with  controversy  and  COU'. 
tradiction.  Upon  this  *'  fact**  we  join  issue, 
and  the  more  readily  as  this  is  a  sort  of  rea- 
soning we  all  understand.  The  extent  of  the 
legislator's  right  may  be  an  abstruse  inquiry; 
but  whether  a  law  does  9ore  good  or  harm, 
is  a  plain  question  which  every  man  can  ask. 
Now,  that  distressing  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
corrupting  others;  that  keeping  out  of  churches 
good  Christians  and  faithful  citizens;  that 
making  parties  in  the  state,  hj  giving  oocasion 
to  sects  and  separations  in  rehgion ;  that  these 
are  inconveniences,  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
deny.  The  question  therefore  is,  what  ad- 
vantage do  you  find  in  the  opposite  scale  to 

«  We  were  un  viUing  to  decline  the  defence  of  the  ner. 
aon«  here  described,  tnough  the  expression  in  the  Con. 
■Mentions  which  brought  oo  the  attack*  maailbrtly  re- 
lated  to  a  difRnrent  •uhiect  The  author  of  the  Coqside. 
rations  speaks  of  "  being  bound**  to  *'  keep  up*'  these 
forms  until  reliered  by  proper  authority :  of  ■*  ministc. 
riaUy**  oomplTing  with  what  we  are  not  able  to  romove ; 
alluding,  no  doubt,  to  tl)c  case  of  Church  governors,  who 
are  the  instruments  of  ira{)Oting  a  subscription  which 
they  may  disapprove.  Bat  the  aaawerer,  taking  it  fbr 
granted,  that  ^*  ministerially  complying"  meant  the 
compliance  of  ministers,  i.  e.  of  dergymco  officiating  in 
their  ftjnctions,  has,  by  a  quibble,  or  a  blunder,  trans- 
ferrcd  the  powage  to  a  sense  for  which  it  was  not  in. 
tended. 
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iMiIaihOe  tliMe  inooiiTeiiiendei  ?  Thtf  nmple  ftd- 
▼aatage  pvietended  ii,  that  jaa  hereby  prerent 
'*  wrangling**  and  contention  in  the  pulpit. 
Now,  In  the  first  place,  I  obierfs,  that  allow- 
ing  dixi  evil  to  be  as  grieroue  and  as  certain 
.  M  70a  please,  the  most  that  can  be  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  it  is,  to  enjoin  your 
preachers  as  to  such  points,  silence  and  nea- 
traUty.  In  the  neoct  place,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  dai^per  is  greatly  magnified.  We 
hear  little  of  these  points  at  present  in  cor 
churches  and  public  teaching,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  leaving  them  at  large  wouM  ele- 
▼ate  them  into  more  importance,  or  make  it 
more  worth  men's  while  to  quarrel  about  them. 
They  would  sleep  in  the  same  grave  with 
many  oUier  questions,  of  equal  importance 
with  themselves,  or  sink  back  into  their  pro- 
per place,  into  tqpics  of  specdation,  or  matters 
of  debate  from  the  press.  None  but  men  of 
some  reflection  would  be  forward  to  engige  in 
such  subjects,  and  the  least  reflection  would 
teach  a  man  that  preaching  is  not  the  proper 
rehicle  of  controveny.  Even  at  prsseat,  says 
our  author,  ^^  we  speak  and  write  what  we 
please  with  impunity.'*  And  where  is  the  mis- 
chief ?  or  what  worse  could  ensue  if  subscrip- 
tion  were  removed  ?  Nor  can  I  discover  any 
thing  in  the  disposition  of  the  petitioning 
deigy  that  need  alarm  our  i4>prehensions.  If 
they  are  impatient  under  the  yoke,  it  is  not 
from  a  desire  to  hold  forth  their  opinions  to 
their  congregations,  but  that  they  may  be  at 
liberty  to  entertain  themselves,  without  of- 
fence to  their  oonsciencss,  or  ruin  to  their  for. 
tunes. 

Our  author  has  added,  by  way  of  make- 
weight to  his  argument,  *^  that  many  common 
Christians,**  he  believes,  ^^  would  be  greatly 
scandalized  if  you  take  a«ray  their  creeds  and 
catechisms,  and  strike  out  o£  the  lituivy  such 
things  as  they  have  always  esteemed  essen- 
tiaL'**  Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for 
this  belief  at  present,  there  certainly  was  much 
greater  at  the  Reformation,  as  the  Popish  ri- 
tual, which  was  then  ^  taken  away,**  had  a 
fascination  and  antiquity  which  ours  cannot 
n retend  to.  Many  were  psobably  **  scandal- 
ized*' at  parting  with  their  beaoi  and  their 
mass*books,  that  lived  afterwards  to  thank 
those  who  taught  them  better  things.  Reflec- 
tion, ^re  hope,  in  some,  and  time,  we  are  sure, 
in  all,  win  reconcile  men  to  alterations  esta- 
blisheid  in  reason.  If  there  be  any  danger,  it 
is  from  some  of  the  deigy,  who,  with  the  an- 
swerer, would  rather  suflbr  the  ^*  vineyard*' 
to  be  overgrown  with  **•  weeds,*'  than  *^  stir 
the  groona,"  or,  what  is  worse,  call  these 
weeds  **  the  fiuiest  flowers  in  the  garden." 
Such  might  be  ready  enough  to  raise  a  hue  and 
ay  against  all  innovators  In  religion,  as  ^' over- 
tofners  of  chnfohes**  and  8p<Mlers  of  tcnpiesi 


But  the  cause  which  of  all  others  stood  most 
in  the  way  of  the  kte  petitioDs  for  i^ie^  was 
an  apprehentkm  that  reHgioos  institutions  can. 
not  bie  disturbed  without  awakening  animcsi- 
ties  and  dissensions  in  the  state,  of  whicfa  no 
man  knows  the  oonse^oenoe.  Touch  but  ra- 
ligion,  we  are  told,  and  it  bunts  forth  faito  a 
flame.  Civil  distractions  may  be  oompoeed  by- 
fortitude  and  perseverance ;  but  netther  na- 
son  nor  authority  can  oontronl,  there  is  nathsr 
diarm  nor  drag  wluch  will  assuage,  the  pas* 
nans  of  mankind  when  called  forth  in  the 
cause  and  to  the  battles  of  religion.  Wewero 
cosusened  to  hear  this  langni^  from  some 
who,  in  other  inwt^nces,  have  manifested  a 
constancy  and  resolution  which  no  confusion^ 
nor  in  aspect  of  puhUe  aflUbs,  oouUL  intimi- 
date. After  all,  is  them  any  real  foundatioBk 
for  these  tenors  ?  Is  not  this  whole  danger, 
like  the  lion  of  the  sloUif ul,  the  creature  of 
our  fears,  and  the  eacuse  of  indolenoe  ?  Was 
it  proposed  to  make  articles  instead  of  iemor<. 
ing  theas,  there  would  be  lOom  for  the  objec- 
tion. But  it  is  ob?ioos  that  subscription  te 
the  SO  Artkdes  mi(^t  be  altered  or  withdiawB 
upon  general  principles  of  justice  and  expedi- 
ency, without  reviving  one  reUgious  oontro* 
versy,  or  caUing  into  dispute  a  single  proposl* 
tion  they  contain.  Who  should  eacdte  distur- 
banoss?  Those  who  are  relieved  wiU  not;  and, 
unless  subscription  were  like  a  tax,  whidi,  be-, 
ing  taken  from  one,  must  be  laid  with  addi- 
tional wei^t  upon  another,  is  it  probable  that 
any  wiU  complain  that  they  are  oppressed,  be» 
cause  their  brethren  are  relieved?  or  that 
those  who  are  so  **  strong  in  the  faith**  will 
refuse  to  ^  bear  with  the  infinnities  of  the 
weak  ?'*  The  few  who  upon  principles  of  Uua 
sort  opposed  the  application  of  the  Dissenters, 
were  repulsed  from  parliament  with  Hi^yji,^ 
even  by  those  who  were  no  friends  to  the  s^ 
plication  itselfl 

The  question  concerning  the  object  of  wer- 
ship  is  attended,  I  confess,  with  diflicolty ;  it 
seems  ahnost  directly  to  divide  the  wonhip- 
pers.  But  let  the  Church  pare  down  her  ez- 
creecences  tiU  she  comes  to  this  question ;  let 
her  discharge  from  her  liturgy  controversies 
unconnected  with  devotion  ;  let  her  try  what 
may  be  done  for  aU  sides,  by  wondii^ng  Ood 
in  that  generality^  of  oi^ression  in  which  he 


«  If  a  Chriftlu  on  thlak  It  an  Intalenrtils  tiiii«  to 
wonhip  on«  Ood  through  ooe  medUtor  Jamh  QirM,  ia 
*"•-  soy  fuch  M  dIAr  ftom  him  in  tbdr  no. 


tinit  about  the  netapbTtteal  nctuie  of  ChriaL  or  of  the 
Hol7Ghort,orthT&ke;  I  am  nny  Ibr  ItTl  renMm. 
berthe  like  oblectian  made  at  the  beginning  of  die  Ha. 
rtbe  LutheituM  agalnit  the  lawtkilne«of 
big  with  Zuingliut  and  hit  foDowoL  be. 
ther  had  not  the  lame  notion  with  them  c/the 
»ta  in  the  aenunent    And  there  waa  the 


oi^Jcodon  once  agafaiit  hddlng  wwnminion  with  any 
such  at  had  nottheiaroe  notiooi  withthemsdvea  about 
the  Mcret  decreet  of  Ood  relating  to  the  pradetttnatioa 
and  raprobationof paitlcularpenoei^  Butwkateverlhote 
men  majr  pkoae  tbemtdvet  with  thfaiUng  who  aveanre 
they  are  arrived  at  the  perftct  knowledge  of  themoti 
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lujaadf  hM  left  lome  points;  let  ber  diimiM 
Quuiy  of  her  Artielai,  and  ooavttit  those  which 
she  retsins  into  terms  of  peaoe  ;  let  her  recell 
the  terrors  she  suspended  over  lieedoin  of  in- 
quiry ;  let  the  tolenuion  she  oUows  to  dissen* 
ters  be  mede  ^'  Absolute  ;*'  let  her  incite  men 
to  seerch  the  Scriptares ;  let  her  govefmin 
enoooTsge  the  studious  and  learned  of  all  per- 
suasions :•— Let  her  do  thit  end  she  will  be 
secure  of  the  thanks  of  her  own  dergyj  and, 
what  is  more,  of  their  sinoerity.  A  greater 
consent  may  grow  out  of  imjuiry  than  many 
at  present  are  aware  of;  and  the  few,  who, 
after  all,  shall  think  it  neoessary  to  recede 
from  our  communion,  will  acknowledge  the 
necessity  to  be  ineyitaUe;  will  respect  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  the  estshb'shed 
churdi,  and  lire  in  peace  with  all  its  mem« 
bers. 

I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  mention, 
among  so  many  more  lerious  reasons,  that 
even  die  governors  of  the  church  themselTes 
would  find  their  ease  and  account  in  conaent- 
ing  to  an  alteration.— For  besides  the  difficult 
ty  of  defending  those  decayed  fortifications, 
and  the  indecency  of  deierting  them,  Uiey 
either  are  or  will  soon  find  themaelves  in  the 
situation  of  a  master  of  a  family,  whote  aer. 
vantt  know  more  of  his  Mcrets  than  it  is  pro- 
per  for  them  to  know,  and  whose  whlspera 
and  whose  threats  must  be  bought  off  at  an 
expense  which  will  drain  the  ^  apostolic  cfaam< 
ber"  dry. 

Haying  thus  examined  in  their  order,  and, 
as  fiur  as  I  understood  them,  the  sereral  an- 
swers*  giyen  by  our  author  to  the  objections 
against  the  present  mode  of  subseriptien,  it 

abttnue points. tbu  thef  maybe oertain  of,  tfut  io the 
prcicnt  state  or  the  church,  ercn  tuppoilDa  onlj  sudi  as 
are  aoeounted  orthodox  to  he  Joined  togetncr  In  one  tL 
siUe  eommuniou,  they  oonunnnioate  together  with 
very  great  Tartetr  and  conAision  of  notions,  either  oon^ 
prehendhig  nothing  plain  and  distinct,  or  (Ufltaring  from 
one  another  as  truly  and  as  fsswitisUy  as  others  differ  from 
them  aU  i  nay,  with  more  certain  diihrenoe  with  rela. 
tioo  to  the  obtect  of  worship  than  if  all  prayers  weiedi. 
rected  (as  bishop  BuU  says,  abnost  all  were  in  the  fint 
ages)  to  God  or  the  Father,  through  the  Son^-Hoadly^ 
Answer  to  Dr.  Hare's  Sermon. 
•  In  his  last  note ourauthor  breaks  forth  bito  "astonish, 
nent'*  and  Indignation,  at  the  «  folly,  injustice,  and  in. 
decency**  of  comparing  our  church  to  the  Jewlsn  hi  our 
8feTiour*s  tfane,andeTcn  totbe  **  tower  of  Babel  ;**mis. 
taking  the  church,  in  this  last  comparison,  for  one  of  her 
monuments  (which  indeed,  with  most  people  of  his  com. 
plezion,  stands  for  the  same  tUng)  erected  to  prevent 
our  dispsrrion  from  tliat  grand  centre  of  cathoUedomL 
nion.  or,  in  the  words  of  a  late  oeiebnted  eastlcbuilder. 
*' to  keep  us  together."  Iftherebeany  **  indecency'*  in 
each  a  cnnpariion,  it  must  be  chargeable  on  those  who 
lead  us  to  iL  by  making  use  ef  the  same  terms  with  the 
origfaud  architects,  and  to  which  the  author  of  the  Con. 
siderstioas  eridently  athides.  This  detached  note  is  con. 
chided  with  as  detached,  and  no  less  curious,  an  nbser. 
vation,  which  the  writer  thfaiks  may  bea  '«sufldent  an. 
swer"  to  the  whole,  namely,  that  tne  author  of  the  Cno. 
sideratlons  "  has  wrought  no  mtaracles  for  the  conrictloa 
ofthe  answerer  and  hb  asmdatei.'*  For  what  purpose 
this  obserration  can  be  «< suffident,**  it  Is  not  ea^to 
cness,  except  it  be  designed  to  insinuate,  what  may  per. 
haps  reaUy  be  the  case,  that  no  less  than  a  miradle  will 
serve  to  cast  out  that  kind  of  spirit  which  has  taken  so 
Ain  posMsiion  of  thorn,  or  ever  brine  them  to  a  sound 
mind,  and  a  sincere  love  of  truth. 


now  lemains,  by  way  of  summing  up  the  erl- 
denoe,  to  bring  "^  forward*'  cert2hi  other  ar- 
guments oontabed  in  the  Considerations,  to 
which  no  answer  has  been  attempted.     It  is 

ooDtSDoeda  tusnA 

!•  That  stating  any  doctrine  in  a  confession 
of  faith  with  a  greater  degree  of  **  preci- 
sbn*'  than  the  Scriptures  haye  done,  is  in 
effect  to  say,  that  the  Scriptures  haye  not 
stated  it  with  ^  predaion*'  enough ;  In  other 
words,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  suffi- 
cient.—.** Mere  dedamation.*' 

II.  That  this  experiment  of  leaying  men  at 
liberty,  and  pointt  of  docteine  at  Urge,  has 
been  attended  with  theimproyements  of  re- 
ligious  knowledge,  where  and  wheneyer  it 
has  been  tried.  And  to  this  oause,  so  far  as 
we  can  gee,  is  owing  the  adyantage  which 
protertant  countries  in  this  respect  posMss 
aboye  their  popiah  neighbonnu— No  answer. 

III.  That  keqnng  people  out  of  churches  who 
mi^t  be  admitted  consistently  with  eyery 
end  of  public  wonhip,  and  exduding  men 
from  communion  who  desire  to  embrace  it 
upon  the  terms  that  God  preecribes,  is  cer- 
tainly not  encouraging,  but  rather  causing 
men  to  forsake,  ^  assembling  of  them- 
sdyes  together.— No  answer. 

IV.  That  men  are  deterred  from  searching 
the  Scriptures  by  the  ftar  of  finding  then 
more  or  less  than  they  look  for ;  that  is, 
•omMhing  inconsistent  with  what  they  haye 
already  giyen  their  assent  to,  and  must  at 
their  peril  abid^  byi— .No  answer. 

V.  That  it  is  not  giving  truth  a  Mr  chance, 
to  decide  points  at  one  oertain  time,  and  by 
one  aet  of  men,  which  had  much  better  be 
lefk  to  the  succeuiye  inquiries  of  different 
ages  and  difierent  persons.— No  answer. 

VI.  That  it  tends  to  multiply  infidels  amongst 
us,  Ij  exhibiting  Christianity  under  a  form 
and  m  a  syitem  which  many  are  di^usted 
with,  who  yet  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
inquire  after  any  other.— No  answer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet,  ourau- 
thor is  plessed  to  acknowledge,  what  few,  I 
find,  care  any  bnger  to  deny,  **  that  there 
are  eome  things  in  our  Artidn  and  liturgy 
which  he  should  be  glad  to  tee  i^^ndrf^ 
many  which  he  should  be  willing  to  give  up 
to  the  scruples  of  others,"  but  that  the  heat 
and  yidenoe  with  which  redress  has  been 
pursued,  predude  all  hope  of  accommodation 
and  tranquillity— that  **  we  had  better  wait, 
therefore,  for  more  peaceable  times,  and  be 
contented  with  our  present  constitution  as  it 
is,**  until  a  fairer  prospect  shall  appear  of 
changing  it  for  the  better. — After  returning 
thanks,  in  the  name  of  the  ^  fraternity,'* 
to  him  and  to  all  who  touch  the  burden  of 
subscription  with  but  one  of  their  fingers,  I 
would  wish  to  leaye  with  them  this  obsenra- 
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tion,— That  a«  the  msa  who  attacks  a  floariah- 
iog  Mtablishment  writet  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  few  ever  will  be  found  to  attempt 
alterations  but  men  of  more  spirit  than  pro- 
denoe,of  more  sincerity  than  caution,  of  wwm, 
eager,  and  impetuous  tempers ;  that,  conse- 
^nantly,  if  we  are  to  wait  lor  tmpfovement 


tin  the  oool,  the  cahn,  the  diacreet  part  of 
mankind  begin  it,  till  ohaTdi  governors  soli- 
cit, or  ministers  of  state  propose  it — ^I  will 
yentore  to  pronoonoe,  that  (withoat  Hit  in- 
teiposttion  with  whom  nothing  is  impossible) 
we  may  remain  as  we  are  till  the  ^  renoradoa 
of  all  thinga.** 
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ADOBSSaSS  TO  XBX 


LABOURING  PART  OF  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC. 


H  n  KAN  life  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  situ« 
ation  of  spectators  in  a  theatre,  where,  whilst 
each  person  is  engaged  by  the  scene  which 
passes  before  him,  no  one  thinks  about  the 
place  in  which  he  is  seated.  It  is  only  when 
the  business  is  interrupted,  or  when  the  spec, 
tator^s  attention  to  it  grows  idle  and  remiss, 
that  he  begins  to  consider  at  all,  who  is  before 
him  or  who  is  behind  him,  whether  others  are 
better  accommodated  than  himself,  or  whether 
many  be  not  much  worse.  It  is  thus  with  the 
various  ranks  and  stations  of  society.  So  long 
as  a  man  ^8  intent  upon  the  duties  and  con- 
cerns of  his  own  condition,  he  never  thinks  of 
comparing  it  with  any  other ;  he  is  never  trou- 
bled  with  reflection3  upon  the  different  classes 
and  orders  of  mankind,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each,  the  necessity  or  non. 
necessity  of  civil  distinctions,  much  less  does 
he  fed  within  himself  a  disposition  to  covet  or 
envy  any  of  them.  He  is  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  occupations  of  his  calling,  its  pursuits, 
cares,  and  business,  to  bestow  unprofitable  me- 
ditations  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
sees  others  placed.  And  by  this  means  a  man 
of  a  sound  and  active  mind  has,  in  his  very 
constitution,  a  remedy  against  the  disturbance 
of  envy  and  discontent.  These  passions  gain 
no  admittance  into  his  breast,  because  there  i» 


no  leisure  there  or  vacancy  for  the  trains  of 
thought  which  generate  them.  He  enjoys, 
therefore,  ease  in  this  respect,  and  ease  resulting 
from  the  best  cause,  the  power  of  keeping  h^ 
imagination  at  home ;  of  confining  it  to  what 
belongs  to  himself,  instead  of  sending  it  forth 
to  wander  amongst  speculations  which  have 
neither  limits  nor  use,  amidst  views  of  unat- 
tainable grandeur,  fancied  happiness,  of  extol- 
led, because  unexperienced,  privileges  and  de- 
lights. 

The  wisest  advice  that  can  be  given  is,  ne- 
ver to  allow  our  attention  to  dwell  upon  com- 
parisons between  our  own  condition  and  that 
of  others,  but  to  keep  it  fixed  upon  the  duties 
and  concerns  of  the  condition  itself.  But 
since  everyman  has  not  this  power ;  since  the 
minds  of  some  men  will  be  busy  in  contem- 
plating the  advantages  which  they  see  otliers 
possess ;  and  since  persons  in  laborious  sta- 
tions of  tife  are  wont  to  view  the  higher  ranks 
of  society,  with  sentiments  which  not  only 
tend  to  make  themselves  unhappy,  but  which, 
are  very  different  from  the  truth  ;  it  may  be 
an  useful  office  to  point  out  to  them  some  of 
those  considerations  which,  if  they  toiU  turn 
their  thoughts  to  the  subject,  they  should  en- 
deavour to  take  fairly  into  the  account. 

And,  first ;  we  are  most  of  us  ant  to  mur . 
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mur,  when  we  lee  ezocUtant  fortunei  placed 
in  the  hands  of  single  persons ;  laiger,  we  ue 
sure,  than  they  can  want,  or,  as  we  think, 
than  they  can  use.  This  is  so  oonunon  a  re- 
flection, that  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  naturaL 
But  whenever  the  oomphunt  comes  into  our 
minds^  we  ought  to  recollect,  that  the  thing 
happens  in  consequence  of  those  yery  rules 
and  laws  which  secure  to  ourselves  our  pnv 
perty,  he  it  ever  so  smalL  The  Uws  which 
accidentally  cast  enonnooe  estates  into  one 
great  man's  pdnession,  are,  after  all,  the  self- 
same laws  which  protect  and  guard  the  poor 
man.  Fixed  rules  of  property  are  establish, 
ed  for  one  as  well  as  another,  without  know, 
ing,  before-h^,  wjiom  they^y  affcpt.  If 
these  rules  sometimes  throw  an  excessive  or 
disproportionate  share  to  one  man's  lot,  who 
can  help  it  ?  It  is  much  better  that  it  should 
he  so,  £an  that  the  rules  themselves  should 
be  broken  up;  and  you  can  only  have  one 
eide  of  the  alternative  jOr  tl^  other*  To  abo- 
lish  riches,  would  not  be  to  abolish  poverty; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  leave  it  without  pro- 
tection or  resource.  It  is  not  for  the  poor 
man  to  repine  at  the  effects  of  laws  and  rules, 
by  which  he  himself  is  benefited  every  hour 
of  his  enstencef  which  secure  to  him  his 
leamings,  his  habitation,  his  bread,  his  life ; 
without  which  he,  no  more  than  the  rich 
yuan,  could  either  eat  his  meal  in  quietness, 
or  go  to  bed  m  safety.  Of  the  two,  it  is  nu 
ther  more  the  conoedi  of  the  poor  to  stand  up 
for  the  laws,  than  of  the  ridi ;  for  it  is  the 
law  which  defends  the  weak  against  the 
.strong,  the  humble  against  the  powerful,  the 
little  against  the  great ;  and  weak  and  strong, 
liumble  and  powerful,  little  and  great,  there 
would  be,  even  were  there  no  laws  whatever. 
Beside,  what,  after  all,  is  d>e  misdiief  ?  The 
owner  of  a  great  estate  does  not  eat  or  drink 
more  than  the  owner  of  a  small  one.  His 
flelds  do  not  produce  worse  crops,  nor  does 
the  produce  maintain  fewer  moudis.  If  es- 
tates were  more  equally  divided,  would  greater 
mumbers  be  fed,  or  dothed,  or  employed  ?  Ei- 
ther, therefore,  large  fortunes  are  not  a  public 
evil,  or,  if  they  be  in  any  degree  an  evil,  it  is 
to  be  home  with,  for  the  sake  of  those  fixed 
iand  general  rulers  concerning  property,  in  the 
prewrvation  and  steadiness  of  which  aU  are 
interested. 

Fortunes,  however,  of  any  kind,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  can  only  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  few.  I  «ay,  **  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing.**  The  very  utmost  Aat  can  be  done 
ty  laws  and  government,  is  to  enable  every 
man,  who  hath  health,  to  procure  a  healthy 
.  eubsistence  for  himsdf  and  a  famOy.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  things  are  at  their  perfec- 
iion.  They  have  readied  their  limit.  Were 
the  princes' and  nobility,  the  legislators  and 
joounsellors  of  tbe  land,  all  of  them  the  best 
and  wisest  men  that  ever  lived,  their  united 
ftirtae  nnd  wisdom  ootUd  do  no  more  than 


this.  They,  if  any  mdi  thaw  bt,  who  vonU 
teach  you  to  expect  more,  give  youno  inetanoe 
where  more  has  ever  beoi  attained. 

But  Providence,  which  foresaw,  which  ap- 
pointed, indeed,  the  neoantty  to  which  ho. 
man  afiUza  are  subjected  (anid  against  which 
it  were  impious  to  oomplain),  haUi  contrived, 
that,  whilst  fortunes  are  only  lor  a  few,  the 
rest  of  mankind  may  be  happy  without  thank 
And  this  leads  me  to  consider  the  comparative 
advantages  and  comforts  which  behmg  to  the 
condition  of  thoee  who  subsist,  as  tlM  great 
mass  of  every  people  do  and  must  subsiit,  by 
perMnal  labour,  and  the  solid  reasons  they 
have  for  contentment  in  their  staticna.  I  do 
no^  now  use  the  tiOtjDM  poor  andzich :  became 
tiiat  man  is  to  be  aeoounted  poor,  of  whatever 
rank  he  be,  and  suffers  the  pains  of  poverty, 
whose  expenses  exceed  his  resources  ;  and  no 
man  is,  properly  speaking,  poor  but  hew  But 
I,  at  present,  consider  the  advantngee  of  those 
laborious  conditions  of  hfe  which  compoee 
the  great  portioa  of  every  human  commu- 
nity. 

And,  fi^t ;  it  if  an  InesthnaUe  Wf— ing  of 
such  situations,  that  they  supply  a  constant 
train  of  employment  both  to  body  nnd  mind. 

man,  never  goes  to  bed  at  night  without  hav- 
ing  his  business  to  rise  up  to  in  the  morning. 
He  would  understand  the  value  of  this  advaa- 
tage,  did  he  know  that  the  want  of  it  eampo^ 
ses  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  the  hninaa 
soul ;  a  plague  by  which  the  rich,  espedally 
those  who  inherit  ridies,  are  exceedix^{ly  op. 
pressed.  Indeed  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  ia 
to  say,  it  is  to  have  something  to  do,  that  they 
are  driven  upon  those  strange  and  unaccoun- 
table ways  of  passing  their  time,  in  which  wo 
son^etimes  see  them,  to  our  surprise,  engaged. 
A  poor  nian's  condition  supplies  him  wiu  that 
whidi  no  man  can  do  without,  and  with  which 
a  rich  man,  with  afl  his  opportunities,  and  aU 
his  contrivance,  can  h^umy  supply  himadf ; 
r^[ular  engagement,  business  to  to6k  forward 
to,  something  to  be  done  for  every  day,  soma 
emplo}nnent  prepared  for  every' moi^ilng.  A 
few  of  better  judgment  can  seek  out /or  them- 
sdves  constant  and  useful  occupation.  There 
is  not  one  of  you  takes  the  pains  in  his  call- 
ing,  which  some  of  the  most  independent  mea 
in  the  nation  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  to 
promote  what  the^  deem  to  be  a  point  of  great 
concern  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  by  whkh 
ndther  they  nor  theirs  can  ever  gain  a  shfl* 
ling,  and  in  which  should  they  succeed,  those 
who  are  to  be  benefited  by  their  service,  will 
neither  know  nor  thank  them  for  it.  I  only 
mention  this  to  show,  in  conjunction  with 
what  has  been  observed  above,  that,  of  those 
who  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  Uiey  pJease,  the 
wise  prove,  and  the  foolish  con&ss,  by  their 
conduct,  that  a  h'fe  of  employment  is  the  only 
life  worth  leading ;  and  Uiat  the  chief  diSkr* 
ence  between  their  manner  joC  pasBQg  Ihenr 
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time  and  jMori,  Is,  that  they  am  cboom  the 
objects  of  their  activity,  which  you  caiuiot. 
This  privilsge  may  be  an  advanti^  to  sobm, 
but  for  nine  oat  of  ten  it  is  fortunate  that  oc- 
-'upatlon  is  provided  to  their  hands,  that  they 
nave  it  not  to  seek,  that  it  is  imposed  npon 
them  by  their  neoesaities  and  oooaioos  ;  for 
Uie  oonaequenoe  of  liberty  in  this  lespeot  wodd 
be,  thet,  lost  in  the  perplexity  of  choosing, 
they  would  sink  into  irrecoverable  indolence, 
inaction,  and  unconcern;  into  that  vacanqr 
and  tixesomeneis  of  time  and  thought  wl '  ' 
are  inaeparable  from  such  a  situation.  A  man's 
thoughts  must  be  going.  Whilst  he  is  awake, 
the  woridng  of  his  mind  is  as  constant  as  the 
beadngof^  pulse.  He  can  no  more  stop  the 
one  tJ^  the  other.  Hence  if  our  thoughts 
have  nothing  to  act  upon,  they  act  upon  our. 
selves.  They  acquire  a  corrosive  quality.  They 
become  in  the  last  degree  irksome  and  tor- 
menting. Wherefore  that  sort  of  equitable 
•ngagement,  which  takes  up  the  thoughts  suf- 
ficiently, yet  so  as  to  leave  them  capable  of 
tumiqg  to  any  thing  more  important,  as  occa- 
sions ^er  or  require,  is  a  most  invaluable 
blessing.  And  if  the  industrious  be  not  sen- 
sible of  the  blessing,  it  is  for  no  oUier  reason 
than  because  they  have  never  experienced,  or 
rather  suffered  the  want  of  it. 

Again ;  some  of  the  necessities  which  pover. 
ty  (if  the  condition  of  the  labouring  part  of 
mankind  must  be  so  called)  imposes,  are  not 


hardships  but  pleasures.  Frugality  itself  is  a 
pleasure.  It  is  an  exercise  of  attention  and 
contrivance,  which,  whenever  it  is  successful, 
produces  satisfaction.  The  very  care  and  fore- 
cast that  are  necessary  to  keep  expenses  and 
earnings  upon  a  level,  form,  when  not  embar- 
rassed by  too  great  difficulties,  an  agreeahle 
engagement  of  the  thoughts.  This  is  lost 
amidst  abundance.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
taking  oQt  of  a  large  unmeasured  fund.  They 
who  do  that,  and  only  that,  are  the  mere  con* 
veyers  of  money  from  one  hand  to  another. 

A  yet  more  serious  advantage  which  persons 
in  inferior  stations  possess,  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  provide  for  their  diildzen.  All 
the  provjdon^hioh  a  poor  man*s  child  re- 
quires, is  contained  in  two  words,  ^^industrv 
and  innocence.*'  With  these  qualities,  though 
without  ashilMng  toset  htm  forwards,  he  goes 
into  the  world  prepared  to  become  an  ns^ul, 
virtuous,  and  h^ipy  man.  Nor  will  he  fail  to 
neet  with  a  maintenance  adequate  to  the  ha- 
bita  with  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and 
to  the  expectations  which  he  has  fSormed ;  a 
degree  of  success  sufficient  for  a  person  of  any 
condition  whatever.  These  qualities  of  in- 
dustry  and  innocence,  which,  I  repeat  i^n, 
are  all  that  ave  absolntely  necessary,  every  pa- 
rent can  give  to  his  children  without  expense, 
because  he  can  give  them  by  his  own  authori- 
ty and  example ;  and  they  are  to  be  commu- 
nicated, I  b^eve»  and  preserved,  in  no  other 
way.  I  call  this  a  serious  advantage  of  hvmble 


stations ;  because  in  what  we  rackon  superior 
ranks  of  life,  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  plao- 
ing  children  in  situations  which  may  in  any 
degree  support  them  in  the  dass  and  in  the 
habitt  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  by 
their  parental  from  which  great  and  often- 
times distressing  perplexity  the  poor  are  free. 
With  health  of  body,  innocence  of  mind,  and 
baUta  of  industry,  a  poor  man's  diHd  hasno- 
tluag  to  be  af  raid  d;  nor  his  father  or  mother 
any  thing  to  be  afraid  of  for  him. 

The  labour  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by 
Mrrtoff,  that  is,  by  one  man  working  under 
another  man's  direction.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  is  the  best  way  of  conducting  busl- 
ness,  because  all  nations  and  ages  have  adopted 
it.  Consequently  service  is  the  rebtion  which, 
of  all  others,  affects  the  greatest  numbers  of 
individuals,  and  in  the  most  sensible  manner. 
In  whatever  country,  therefore,  this  rektioii 
is  well  and  equitably  regulated,  in  that  coun- 
try the  poor  will  be  happy.  Now  how  is  the 
matter  managed  with. us?  Except  appren- 
ticeships, the  necessity  of  which  every  one,  as 
least  every  father  and  mother,  will  acknow. 
ledge,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  practioOde^ 
way  of  gaining  instructkn  and  skiU,  and 
which  have  their  foundation  in  ntUme,  because 
they  have  their  foundation  in  the  naiwral  ig. 
norance  and  imbfdlity  of  youth;  except  these, 
service  in  En^^and,  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  volun. 
tary  andby  contract ;  a  fisir  exchange  of  work 
for  wages ;  an  equal  bargain,  in  which  each 
party  has  his  righta  and  Us  redress ;  whereia 
every  servant  daooses  his  master.  Can  this 
be  mended  ?  I  will  add,  that  a  conthinance 
of  this  connexion  is  frequently  the  foundation 
of  so  much  mutual  kindness  and  attachment, 
that  very  ftw  fisendships  are  more  cordial,  or 
more  sfaioere ;  that  it  leaves  oftentimes  nothing 
in  servitude  except  the  name ;  nor  any  die- 
tinction  but  what  one  party  is  as  much  pleased 
with,  and  sometimes  also  as  proud  ol^  as  the 
other. 

What  then  (for  thb  is  the  fsir  way  of  cal- 
culating)  is  there  in  higher  stations  to  phoe 
against  these  advantages  ?  What  does  the 
poor  man  see  in  the  Bfe  or  condition  of  the 
rich,  that  shoold  render  him  dissatisfied  with 
hisownP 
Was  thtfre  as  much  in  sensual  pleasures,  J 
Mn  in  the  luxuries  of  eating  and  drinking, 
and  other  gratifications  of  that  sort,  as  some 
men's  imaginations  would  repreeent  them  to 
be,  but  wldch  no  man's  experience  finds  in 
them,  I  contend,  that  even  in  these  respects, 
the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  The 
rich,  who  addict  themselves  to  indulgence, 
lose  theur  idish.  Their  desires  are  dead.  Their 
sensibilities  are  worn  and  tired.  Hence  they 
lead  a  languid  satiated  eadstenca  Hardly  any 
thing  can  amuse,  or  rouse,  or  gratify  them. 
Wheieas  the  poor  man,  if  something  extraor- 
dinanr  fall  in  his  way,  comes  to  ^e  repast  with 
appetite  9  is 
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fhMn  hli  Diiud  eonne  of  modention  and  tern- 
peranoe  a  iinidkiiMi  of  peroeptioa  and  delight 
which  the  nmattsahMd  voihiptaaiy  knows  no- 
iidng  of.  Habits  of  all  kinds  are  mach  the 
aasie.  Whatofcr  is  hafaitaal^beoomes  smooth 
and  indifferoDt,  and  nothingmore.  The  hiX' 
iirious  reoei?e  no  gieater  pleasnTes  firom  their 
dafaitiesy  than  the  peasant  does  from  his  home- 
fy  fare.-JBtit  here  is  the  diifarenoe  a  The 
peasant  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  finds*  feast, 
whereas  the  epianre  mnst  be  sumptuously  en- 
tertained to  escape  disgust.  Th^  who  spend 
every  day  in  diveraionas,  and  they  who  go 
every  day  about  their  usual  business,  pass  their 
time  much  alikOb  Attending  to  what  they  are 
about,  wanting  nothing,  regretting  nothing, 
they  are  both,  whilst  engaged,  in  a  state  of 
ease;  bat  then,  whatever  suspends  the  pur- 
suits of  the  man  of  dlTorsioa,  distresses  him, 
whereas  to  the  labourer,  or  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, every  pause  is  a  recreation*  And  ibis 
is  a  vast  advantage  which  they  possess  who 
are  trained  and  inured  to  a  life  of  occupation, 
above  the  man  who  sets  up  for  a  life  of  plea- 
sure. Variety  ia  soon  eshansted.  Novelty 
itself  is  no  longer  new.  Amusements  are  be- 
ooose  too  iamiliar  to  delight,  and  he  is  in  a 
situntion  in  which  he  can  never  change  but 
for  the  woBM. 

Another  artide  whidi  the  poor  are  apt  to 
envy  in  the  rich,  is  thdr  eosss.  Now  here 
they  mistake  the  matter  totally.  They  call 
inaction  ease,  wherees  nothing  is  farther  from 
it»  Rest  is  eaae^  That  is  true  |  but  no  man 
can  rest  who  has  not  woriced.  Rest  is  the 
cessation  of  labour.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
enjoyed,  or  even  tasted,  except  by  those  who 
have  known  fatigue.  The  ridi  see,  and  not 
without  envy,  the  refreshment  and  pleasure 
which  rest  siffords  to  the  poor,  and  choose  to 
wonder  that  they  cannot  find  the  same  enjoy- 
ment in  being  free  from  the  necessity  of  wock- 
ing  at  alL  They  do  not  observe  that  thisen- 
Joyment  must  be  purchased  by  previous  la- 
bour, and  that  he  who  will  not  pay  the  price 
cannot  have  the  gratification.  Being  without 
work  is  one  thing;  reposing  from  woric  is 
another.  The  one  is  as  tiresome  and  insipid 
as  the  other  ia  sweet  and  soothing.  Theone, 
in  general,  is  the  fate  of  the  rich  man,  the 
other  is  the  fortune  of  th6  poor.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  that  if  the  fine  of  happiness  can  any 
where  be  seen,  it  is  in  the  wimmer  evening  eif 
a  country  village ;  where,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  eadk  man  at  his  door,  with  his  child- 
ren, amongst  his  neighbonrs,  lieels  his  frame 
and  his  heart  at  rest,  every  thing  about  him 
pleased  and  pleasing,  and  a  delight  and  com- 
placency in  his  sensations  far  beyond  what  ei- 
ther luxury  or  diversion  can  afford.  The 
rich  want  this;  and  they  want  what  they  must 
never  have. 

As  to  some  other  things  which  the  poor  are 
disposed  to  envy  in  the  condition  of  the  rich, 
such  OS  their  state,    their  appearame,  the 


grandeur  of  their  hooset,  dres8,eqiiipi^^  a&A 
attendanea,  they  only  envy  the  rich  tlieee 
things  beoanse  they  do  not  know  the  ridu 
They  have  noC  opportunities  of  obaerving  with 
what  neglect  and  huensibiBty  the  rkh  pee. 
sess  and  regard  these  things  themselves  If 
they  could  see  the  great  man  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  in  his  aetoal  manner  of  Kfis,  th^ 
would  find  him,  if  pleased  at  all,  takingplea- 
snre  in  some  of  those  simple  enjoyments  whidi 
they  can  command  aawdl  as  he.  They  would 
find  him  amongst  Us  children^  in  his  horiinn- 
dry,  in  his  garden,  pursuing  some  rural  di- 
version, or  occupied  with  some  trifling  enr- 
dse,  whidi  are  all  gratifications,  ae  madk 
within  the  power  and  reach  of  the  poor  mam 
as  of  the  rich;  or  rather  move  sow 

To  learn  the  art  of  contentment,  is  only  to 
learn  what  happiness  actually  consists  in.  Sen- 
sual pleasures  add  little  to  ittsubstanee.  Ease, 
if  by  thatt  be  meant  exemption  from  labour, 
contributes  nothing.  One,  however,  oonatant 
spring  of  satislaction,  and  ahnoat  infidlihle 
support  of  cheerfulness  and  spirits,  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  domestio  ailections ;  the  pivaenes  «f 
objects  of  tenderness  and  endearment  in  oer 
fronilies,  our  kindred,  our  friends.  Nov,  have 
the  poor  any  thing  to  complain  of  here?  Aie 
they  not  surrounded  by  their  relativeB  as  ge- 
nerally as  others  ?  ThepoormanhaaluatniiB 
and  children  about  him ;  and  what  Ima  the 
rich  more  ?  He  has  the  same  enjoyment  of 
theb  society,  the  same  soUdtude  for  UieirweU 
iu%  the  same  pleasure  in  their  good  qoali. 
ties,  improvement,  and  snooass:  their  eon- 
nexion  with  him  is  as  strict  and  intimase, 
theur  attachment  as  strong,  thefr  gratitode  ss 
wann.  I  have  no  propendty  to  envy  any 
one,  least  of  all  the  rich  and  great ;  but  if  I 
were  disposed  to  this  weakness,  the  subject  of 
my  envy  would  be,  a  healthy  young  man,  in 
frill  possession  of  his  strength  and  faculties, 
going  forth  in  a  morning  to  work  for  his  wife 
and  childien,  or  bringing  them  home  his  wi^ges 
atnij^t. 

But  was  diflerenoe  of  rank  or  fortune  of 
mora  importance  to  penonal  happiness  than  it 
is,  it  would  be  ill  pordiased  by  ^ny  sudden  or 
violent  change  of  oonditioh.  An  aheration  of 
circumstances,  which  breaks  up  aman*s  ha- 
bits of  life,  deprives  him  of  his  oocnpatioa,  re- 
moves  him  from  his  acquaintance,  may  be  cal- 
led an  elevation  of  fortune,  but  hardly  ever 
bringTwith  it  an  addition  of  enjo^ent.*They 
to  whom  acddents  of  this  sort  have  happened, 
never  found  them  to  answer  dieir  expectatioDS. 
After  the  first  hurry  of  the  change  is  over, 
they  are  surprised  to  feel  in  themselveB  list- 
lessness  and  dejection,  a  consciousnees  of  so- 
litude,  vacancy,  and  restraint,  in  the  plaoe  of 
cheerfulness,  liberty,  and  ease.  They  try  to 
make  up  for  what  they  have  lost,  sometimes 
by  a  beastly  sottidiness,  sometimes  by  a  fool- 
ish dissipation,  sometimes  by  a  stupid  shith ; 
all  which  effects  are 6nlireomanyoonfosdoB% 
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that  dumget  of  this  sort  wen  not  made  for 
nuiL  If  any  pablic  disturbance  should  pro- 
does^  not  an  equality  (for  that  is  not  the  pro- 
per name  to  give  it,)  but  a  jumble  of  ranks  and 
professions  amongst  ns,  it  is  not  only  evident 
what  the  rich  would  lose,  but  there  is  also  this 
further  misfortune,  that  what  the  rich  lost  the 
poor  would  not  gain.  I  (Ood  knows)  could  not 
get  my  liTelihood  by  labour,  nor  would  the  la- 
boozer  find  any  sohce  or  enjoyment  in  my 
atodies.  If  we  were  to  exchange  conditions 
to>morrow,  all  the  effect  would  be,  that  we 
both  should  be  more  miserable,  and  the  work 
of  both  be  worse  done.  Without  debating, 
therrfore,  what  might  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
cide, which  of  our  two  conditions  was  better 
to  begin  with,  one  point  is  certain,  that  it  is 
best  for  eadi  to  remain  in  his  own.  The  change, 
and  the  only  change,  to  be  desired,  is  that 
gndual  and  progrsssiTe  improvement  of  our 
drcomstances  itm^b,  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
snoosssful  industry ;  ^i^ien  eadi  year  is  some- 
thing better  than  the  last;  when  we  are  ena- 
bled to  add  to  our  little  household  one  article 
after  another  of  new  ecmfort  or  conyeniency, 
aa  our  profits  increase,  or  our  burden  becomes 
less ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  when  we  canaf. 
ford,  as  our  strength  dedines,  to  relax  our  la- 
bonit,  or  diride  our  cares.  Tliis  may  be  look- 
ed forward  to,  and  is  practicable,  by  great  num- 
bers in  a  stateof  public  order  and  quiet ;  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  any  other. 

If,  in  comparing  the  different  conditions  of 
aodal  lifiB^  we  bii^  religion  into  the  account, 
the  argument  is  still  easier.  Religion  smooths 
all  inequalities,  because  it  unfolds  a  prospect 
which  makes  sJl  earthly  distinctions  nothing. 
And  I  do  allow  that  there  are  many  Oases  of 
aidcness,  affliction,  and  distress,  which  Chris- 
tianity alooa  can  comfort.  But  in  estimating 
I  dlTerdtiM  of  ftatioQ  and  dyH  oondi. 


tion,  I  have  not  thought  it  neoemry  to  intro- 
duce rdigio^into  the  inquiry  at  all ;  because 
I  contend,  that  theman  who  murmun  and  re- 
pines, when  he  has  nothing  to  murmur  and  re- 
pine about,  but  the  mere  want  of  independent 
propmy,  is  not  only  irreligious,  but  unreason, 
able,  in  his  complaint ;  and  that  he  woi^ld  find, 
did  he  know  the  truth,  and  consider  his  case 
fairly,  that  a  life  of  labour,  such,  I  mean,  as  is 
led  by  the  labouring  part  of  mankind  in  thia 
countnr,  has  advantages  in  it  which  compen- 
sate all  its  inconvenienoes.  MHien  compared 
with  the  life  of  the  rich,  it  is  better  in  these 
important  respects:  It  supplies  employment, 
it  promotes  actiritT.  It  keeps  the  body  in  bet- 
ter health,  the  mmd  more  engaged,  and,  of 
course,  more  quiet  It  is  more  sensible  of  ease, 
more  susceptible  of  pleasure.  It  is  attended 
with  greater  alacrity  of  spirits,  a  more  con- 
stant cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  temper.  It 
affords  easier  and  more  certain  mediods  of 
sending  diildren  into  the  world  in  ntuations 
suited  to  their  habits  and  expectations.  It  is 
free  from  many  heavy  anxieties  iriiidi  ridi 
men  fed ;  it  is  fraught  with  many  sources  of 
delight  which  they  want. 

If  to  these  reasons  for  contentment,  the  re- 
flecting husbandman  or  artificer  adds  another 
very  material  one,  that  changes  of  condition, 
which  are  attended  with  a  breaking  up  and  sa- 
crifice of  our  andent  course  and  habit  of  living, 
never  can  be  productive  of  happiness,  he  wSl 
perceive,  I  trust,  that  to  covet  Uie  stations  or 
fortunes  of  the  rich,  or  so,  however,  to  covet 
them,  as  to  wish  to  seize  them  by  force,  or 
throogli  the  medium  of  public  uproar  and  con- 
fusion, is  not  only  wickedness,  but  foUy,  as 
mistaken  in  the  end  as  in  the  means,  <Aa<  is  fiol 
cnljftoveniiireaiUio99aina9(9rmtbuiio  venm 
tmre  far  fyMngm 
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SERMON  I. 

CAUTION  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  USE  AND  APPLICATION  OF 
SCRIPTURE  LANGUAGE. 


Swnat  4wr  bOoved  brMher  Paul  oZro,  aocor^ng  to  the wMom givm unto  himy  haUk  mitien  imfo 
pou;  asaitoinaUhu  epitOeSy  speakingin  them  oftheaeHmngs;  hiwhieharewmeadngs  hard 
to  be  understood^  whith  they  thai  are  wUeamed  and  tautabk  weaty  as  they  do  also  the  oiher 
Shripluresy  unto  their  oum  dMfrudum..-^  Peter  iJi.  16,  16. 


It  must  not  be  diasembled  that  there  are  many 
real  difficulties  in  the  Christian  Scriptures; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  more,  I  belieye,  and 
fpeater,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  certain  max- 
ims of  interpretation,  which  haye  obtained  au- 
thority without  reason,  and  are  reoeiyed  with- 
out inquiry.  One  of  these,  as  I  apprehend,  is 
the  expecting  to  find,  in  the  present  drcun^- 
sttances  of  Christianity,  a  meaning  for,  or  some- 
thing answering  to,  eyery  appellation  and  ex- 
pression which  occurs  in  Scripture ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  applying  to  the  personal  condition 
of  Christians  at  this  day,  those  titles,  phrases, 
propositions,  and  arguments,  which  belong 
solely  to  the  situation  of  Christianity  at  its 
first  institution. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which  weighs 
much  with  many  serious  tempers,  namely,  that 
to  suppose  any  part  of  Scripture  to  be  inappli- 
cable  to  us,  is  to  suppose  a  part  of  Scripture  to 
be  useless;  which  seems  to  detract  from  the 
perfection  we  attribute  to  these  oracles  of  our 
salyation.  To  this  I  can  only  answer,  that  it 
would  haye  been  one  of  the  strangest  things  in 
the  world,  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  not,  like  all  other  books,  been  com- 
posed for  the  apprdiension,  and  consequently 
sidapted  to  the  cirenmstances,  of  the  persons 
tliey  were  addressed  to;  and  that  it  would 


haye  been  equally  strange,  if  the  great,  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  inevitable  iterations, 
which  have  tiJcen  place  in  those  circumstances, 
did  not  vary  the  application  of  Scripture  lai^ 
guage. 

I  design,  in  the  following  discourse,  to  pro- 
pose some  examples  of  this  variation,  from 
which  yon  will  judge,  as  I  proceed,  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  oar  general  observa- 
tion. 

First;  At  the  time  the  Scriptures  were  writ- 
ten, none  were  baptized  but  converts,  and  none 
were  conyerted  but  from  conviction ;  and  coa- 
yiction  produced,  for  the  most  part,  a  oarr»- 
sponding  reformation  of  life  sod  manners. 
Hence  baptism  was  only  another  name  for 
conversion,  and  conversion  was  supposed  to  be 
sincere :  in  this  sense  was  our  Saviour's  pro- 
mise, ^'  he  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shsJl 
be  saved  ;'**  and  in  the  same  his  command  to 
St.  Paul,  ^*  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash 
&way  thy  sins  :"t  this  was  that  baptism,  '•*  for 
the  remission  of  sins,**  to  which  St.  Peter  in- 
vited the  Jews  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost;;^ 
that  ^'  washing  of  regeneration,"  by  which,  as 
St.  Paul  writes  to  Titus,  ^^  he  saved  us.*'S 


•  Markx>i.  16. 
t  AcU  H.  38L 
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Nour,  when  we  oome  to  ipeak  of  the  baptism 
which  obtaini  in  most  Christian  churches  at 
present,  where  no  conversion  is  supposed,  or 
possible,  it  is  manifest,  that,  if  these  ejipres- 
atons  be  applied  at  aU,  they  most  be  applied 
with  extreme  qualification  and  reserre. 

Secondly ;  The  community  of  Christiana  were 
at  first  a  handful  of  men,  oonncteted  amongst 
themselves  by  the  strictest  union,  and  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  i«al  difference 
of  principle  and  persuasion,  and,  what  was 
more  observable,  by  many  oatwaitl  pecdiari. 
ties  of  worship  and  behaviour.  This  society, 
considered  collectively,  and  as  a  body,  were 
■et  apart  firom  the  rest  of  mankind  for  a  more 
gracious  dispensation,  as  well  as  actually  dis- 
tinguished by  a  superior  purity  of  life  and  con- 
▼eisation.  In  this  view,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  unbeUeving  world,  they  were  denominated 
in  Scripture  by  titles  of  great  seeming  dignity 
and  import ;  they  were  ^'  elect,"  ^  called,** 
•' saints  ;-•  they  were  "in  Christ  ;"t  they 
were  "a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people.**^  That 
is,  these  terms  wem  empbyed  to  distinguish 
the  professors  of  Christianity  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  names  of 
Greek  an4  Barbarian,  Jew  and  Gentile,  dis- 
tingnished  the  people  of  Greece  and  Israel  from 
other  nations.  The  application  of  such  phrases 
to  the  whole  body  of  Christian^  is  become  no«r 
obscure ;  partly  because  it  is  not  easy  to  oon- 
oeive  of  CnxistianB  as  a  body  at  all,  by  reason 
of  the  extent  of  their  name  and  numbers,  and 
the  little  visible  union  that  subsists  among 
them ;  and  partly,  because  the  heathen  world, 
with  whom  they  were  compared,  and  to  which 
eomparison  these  phrases  relate,  is  now  ceased, 
or  is  removed  from  our  obseifvation.  Suppo- 
sing, therefore,  these  expressions  to  have  a 
perpetual  meaning,  and,  either  forgetthag  the 
original  use  of  them,  or  finding  that,  at  this 
time,  in  a  great  measure  exhausted  and  insig- 
nificant, we  resort  to  a  sense  and  an  applica- 
tion of  them,  easier,  it  may  be,  to  our  oompre* 
hension,  but  extremely  foreign  from  the  design 
of  th^  authors,  namely,  to  distingush  indivi- 
duab  amongst  us,  the  professors  of  Christianity, 
from  one  another :  agreeably  to  which  idea,  the 
most  fiattering  of  these  names,  the  "  elect," 
»  called,*'  '« saints,"  have,  by  bold  and  un- 
learned  men,  been  appropriated  to  themselves 
and  their  own  party  with  a  presumption  and 
conceit  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  our  rdi- 
gion  amongst  "  them  that  are  without,"  and 
extremely  Ssgusting  to  the  sober  part  of  its 
professors ;  whereas,  that  such  titles  were  in- 
tended in  a  sense  common  to  all  Christian  con- 
verts, is  wtXL  argued  from  many  places  in 
which  they  occur,  in  which  places  you  may 
plainly  substinite  the  terms  contwtf,  or  conoeri^ 
tft^  for  the  strongest  of  these  phrases,  without 


«  Rom.  Till  33.  L  4, 7. 
tlPKU.9. 


t  Rom.  rUi.  I. 


any  alteretion  of  the  author's  meaning,  e.  gu 
"  dare  any  of  yougo  to  law  before  the  unjust 
and  not  before  the  muUt  $***  "  Is  any  man 
eatted  being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become 
undrcumcised  i**-];  "The  diurch  that  is  at  Ba- 
bylon«foclnl  together  with  you,  salutethyoa:"^ 
"  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  who  were  m 
Christ  before  me."§ 

Thirdly ;  In  opposiUon  to  the  Jews,  who 
were  so  much  offended  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul  maintains, 
with  great  industry,  that  it  was  God  Al- 
migfaty*s  intention  £rom  the  first,  to  sobstitnte, 
at  a  fit  season,  into  the  phce  of  the  reelected 
Israelites,  a  society  of  men  taken  indifferently 
out  of  all  nations  under  heaven,  and  admit- 
ted to  be  the  people  of  God  upon  easier  and 
more  comprehensive  terms.  This  |s  expiessed 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  follows  &— 
"  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery 
of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  plessuze 
wlddi  be  hath  purp«ed  in  hinudf,  that,  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he 
might  gather  together  in  one  aU  things  ta 
Christ."||  This  scheme  of  enllecting  nich  a 
society  was  what  Qod  foreknew  bSBare  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  was  what  he  did 
predestinate ;  was  the  eternal  purpose  whidi 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, this  society,  in  their  collective  capa- 
city, were  the  objects  of  this  fiorekmnriedgsv 
predestination,  and  purpose;  that  is,  In  the 
language  of  the  apostles,  they  were  they 
"whom  he  did  forduiow,"  th^  ^^wbomhe 


did  predestinate  ;**f  they  were  **  chosen  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;**** 
they  were  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  the  Father."ff  This  doctrine  has  »>- 
thing  in  it  harsh  or  obscure.  But  what  have 
we  made  of  it?  The  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  adopting  another  conmiunity  into  their 
phice,  composed,  whilst  it  was  carryii^  on, 
an  object  of  great  magnitude  in  the  attentina 
of  the  inspired  writers  who  understood  and  ob^ 
served  it.  This  event,  which  engaged  so  modi 
the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  b  now  only  read 
of^  and  hardly  that-ohe  reaKty  and  the  im- 
DOTtanoe  of  it  are  little  known  or  attended  to. 
Losing  sight,  therefore^  of  the  proper  oocasioa 
of  these  expressions,  yet  willing,  after  oar 
fiuhion,  to  adapt  them  to  ourselves,  and  find- 
ing  nothing  else  in  our  drcomstanoes  that  suit* 
ed  with  them,  we  have  learnt  at  length  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  final  destiny  of  individuals  at 
the  day  of  judgment ;  and  upon  this  founda- 
tion, bias  been  erected  a  doctrine  whidi  lays 
the  axe  at  once  to  the  root  of  all  religion,  that 
of  an  absolute  appointment  to  salvation  or  per- 
dition independent  of  oursdves  or  any  thing 
we  can  do ;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  those 
very  axguments  and  expressions  (Rom.  chap, 
ix.  X.  xL)  which  the  apostle  employed  to  vin- 
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dioAte  t!h«  impftitial  merciai  of  Ood,  against 
the  narrow  and  exdnding  daima  of  Jewish 
pv^dioe,  have  been  interpreted  to  establish 
a  dispensation  the  most  arbitrary  and  par- 
tial  that  ooold  be  devised. 

Fourthly ;  The  oonversion  of  a  grown  per- 
■on  from  Heathenism  to  Christianity,  whidi  is 
the  case  of  oonversion  oommonlv  intended  in 
the  Epbtles,  was  a  change  of  which  we  have 
now  no  just  conception :  it  was  a  new  name, 
m  new  langnage,  a  new  society ;  a  new  fidth, 
m  new  hope  ;  a  new  object  of  worship,  a  new 
rule  of  life:  a  history  was  disdosed  fiillof  dis- 
ooTcry  and  surprise ;  a  prospect  of  futurity 
was  imfolded,  beyond  imagination  awful  and 
august ;  the  same  description  applies  in  agreat 
part,  though  not  entirely,  to  the  oonvenion  of 
aJ«w.  Gnus,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  the 
pardon  of  every  former  sin  (Romans  iii.  25.) 
was  such  an  ara  in  a  man*s  life,  so  remark- 
sdde  a  period  in  his  reooOection,  such  a  revo- 
lution  of  every  thing  that  was  most  impor- 
tant to  him,  as  mi^t  well  admit  of  those 
jtTffng  figures  and  significant  allusions  by 
which  it  is  desciibed  in  Scripture :  it  was  a 
*^  regeneration,''*  or  a  new  birth ;  it  was  to 
he  ^  bom  again  of  Ood,  and  of  the  Spirit  ;'*t 
it  was  to  be  ^^  dead  to  sin,"  and  ^  alive  from 
the  dead  ;"4:  it  was  to  be  buried  with  Christ 
in  beptiffrPi,  and  raised  together  with  him  ;**§ 
It  was  **  a  new  creature,"!!  and  a  new  crea- 
tion :"^  it  was  a  translation  from  the  oondi< 
tion  of  ^^sbves  to  that  of  sons;"**  from 
**  stnngers  and  foreignen,  to  be  feOow-dti- 
flens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
Ood."tt  It  is  manifest  that  no  change  equal 
or  similar  to  the  conversion  of  a  Heathen  can 
be  experienced  by  us,  or  by  any  one  educated 
iA  a  Christian  oountiy,  and  to  whom  the  Duts, 
pnoepts,  and  hopes  of  Christianity,  have  been 
IroB  his  infancy  familiar :  vet  we  will  retain 
the  same  language  ;  and  what  has  been  the 
eooseq[uenoB  ?  One  sort  of  men,  observing  no- 
thing in  the  Hves  of  Christians  corresponding 
to  the  magnificence,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  these 
axpressions,  have  been  tempted  to  condude, 
that  the  expressions  themsdves  had  no  foun- 
dation in  truth  and  nature,  or  in  any  thing 
hut  the  enthusiasm  of  thdr  authors.    Others 
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again,  understand  these  phrases  to  signify  no- 
thing more,  than  that  gradual  amendment  ot 
life  and  conversation,  which  reason  and  reli- 
gion sometimes  produce  in  particular  Christi- 
ans :  of  whidi  interpretation  it  is  truly  said, 
that  it  degrades  too  mudi  the  proper  force  of 
language,  to  apply  expressions  of  such  enei^ 
and  import  to  an  event  so  ordinary  in  its  own 
nature,  and  whidi  is  common  to  Christianity 
with  every  other  moral  institution.  Lastly  ; 
a  third  sort,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  expres- 
sions to  their  full  extent,  have  imagined  to 
themsdves  certain  peroepdble  impulses  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  by  which,  in  an  instant,  and  in 
a  manner,  no  doubt,  suffidently  extraordinary, 
they  are  ^regenerate  and  bom  of  the  Spirit  ;** 
they  become**  new  creatures:**  they  are  made 
the  *'  sons  of  God,"  who  were  before  the 
**  childran  of  wrath  ;*'  they  are  **  freed  from 
sin,)*  and  ^*  firom  death  ;"  they  are  chosen, 
that  is,  and  sealed,  without  a  possibility  of 
fall,  unto  final  salvation.  Whilst  the  patrons 
of  a  more  sober  expodtion  have  been  often 
challenged,  and  sometimes  oonfiranded,  with 
the  questiini — ^If  sudi  expressions  of  Scripture 
do  not  mean  this,  what  do  they  mean  ?  To 
whidi  we  answer.  Nothing:  nothing,  that 
is,  to  tts ;  nothing  to  be  found,  or  sought  for, 
in  the  preKUt  circumstances  of  Christianity. 

More  fTf"»r^—  mi|^t  be  produced,  hi  which 
the  unwary  use  of  Scripture  langu^  has  been 
the  occasion  of  difRfflplt***?  and  mistaVes  but 
I  forbear-..the  present  are  suffident  to  show, 
that  it  bdioves  every  one  who  undertakss  to 
explain  the  Scriptures,  before  he  determine  to 
whom  or  what  an  expresnon  is  now-a-days  to 
be  applied,  to  consider  diligently  whether  it 
admit  of  any  such  application  at  all ;  or  whe. 
ther  it  is  not  rather  to  be  restrained  to  the 
predse  drcumstances  and  occasion  for  which 
it  was  originally  composed. 

I  make  no  apology  for  addressing  this  sub. 
ject  to  this  audience ;  because  whatever  rdatea 
to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  relates,  as  I 
conodve^  to  us ;  for  if,  by  any  light  we  may 
cast  upon  these  andent  books,  we  can  enable 
and  invite  the  people  to  read  the  BiUe  for 
themsdves,  we  disduuge,  in  my  judgment, 
the  first  duty  of  our  function  ;  ever  bearing 
in  mind,  that  we  are  the  ministers  not  of  our 
own  fame  or  fandes,  but  of  the  sincere  Gos- 
|pd  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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J^  m  mt»  detpite  Oiff  yoiiXft..— 1  Tiji.  iv.  IS. 


Thx  author  of  thia  Epiftle,  with  many  bet- 
ter  qtialitiep,  yommfeA  in  a  gireat  degree  what 
we  at  thU  day  call  a  kfwwhdge  qf  the  world. 
He  knew,  that  although  age  iai4  honqnrs,  au* 
thority  of  station  |uid  qpjandovr  pf,^yearance, 
naoally  <My"?'ftpd  t^  yeneration  of  manhindf 
iinloM  oonnteracted  by  icnie  di)gr|MUng  yiooi 
or  egregiooa  impropriety  of  behavionr ;  ^ret, 
that  where  these  advantages  are  wanting, 
where  no  distinction  can  be  claimed  from 
rank,  importance  from  power,  or  dignity  from 
vears ;  in  such  drcnmstances,  and  under  the 
instable  depression  of  narrow  fortunes,  to 
procure  and  presenre  respect  requires  both 
care  and  inc|^^  The  apostle  bIao  knew,  and 
\n.  the  test  taught  his  beloved  convert,  that  to 
obtain  the  respect  of  those  amongst  whom  ha 
exerdaed  his  ministry,  was  an  object  deserv- 
ing the  ambition  of  a  Christian  teacher,  not 
indeed  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  theirs,  there 
being  little  reason  to  hope  that  any  would  pro* 
fit  by  his  instruction  who  di^pised  his  per- 
son. 

If  St.  Paul  thought  an  admonition  of  this 
sort  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, it  cannot  surely  be  deemed  either  beside 
or  beneath  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion,  to 
deliver  a  few  prscticaUe  rules  of  Hfe  and  be- 
haviour, which  may  reooounend  you  to  the  es- 


teem of  the  people,  to  vrhoae  servioe  and  sal- 
vmti^  you  are  w>waboujt  to  dedicate  your  H  vet 
and  labours. 

In  the  first  place,  tbeirtations  which  you  are 
likely,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  occupy  in  the 
church,  Although  not  capable  of  all  the  means 
of  tendering  service  and  challenging  VBspeet« 
which  fall  within  the  power  of  your  superiors, 
are  free  from  many  pn(iudioes  that  attend  up- 
on higher  {iDsferment^  Interfering  interesta 
and  disputed  r%hts;  or,  where  there  is  no  place 
for  dispute,  the  Tery  daim  andreoeption  of  le. 
gal  dues,  so  long  as  what  is  received  by  the 
minister  is  taken  iiom  the  parishioner,  form 
oftentimss  an  almost  insuperable  obstructioA 
to  the  best  endeavours  that  can  be  used  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  a  neighbourhood.  These 
difficulties  perplex  not  you.  In  whatever  con-i. 
tests  with  his  parishioners  the  printipol  may 
be  engaged,  the  curoU  has  neither  dispute  nor 
demand  to  stand  between  him  and  the  afibiw 
tions  oV  his  congn^tion. 

Another  and  a  still  more  £svonrab]e  dxcom- 
stance  in  your  situation  is  this ;  being  upon 
a  level  with  the  greatest  part  of  yopr  pariahi* 
ioners,  you  gain  an  access  to  their  oonwsa* 
tion  and  confidoice,  which  is  rardy  granted  to 
the  superior  clergy,  without  extraordinary  ad- 
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dMirpurti.  AnAthitisavBliiaUepclvi^sts 
for  it  enablflB  yoa  to  infoim  youTMlTet  of  tha 
monl  and  religioui  ftate  of  your  ilookf,  of  thdr 
wants  and  weakneties,  tfacir  habiti  and  opin- 
ions, of  the  vioss  which  prevail,  and  the  prin« 
dples  from  which  they  pnweed ;  in  a  word,  it 
enables  you  to  study  the  distemper  before  yon 
apply  tlie  remedy;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  ^p- 
ply  the  remedy  in  the  most  commodious  form, 
and  with  the  best  effect ;  by  priyato  penoa- 
■ion  and  reprool^  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
oonTeyances  in  the  intimacy  of  friendship  and 
opportunities  of  conversation.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  many  occarions,  whidi  the  living 
in  habitt  of  society  with  your  parishioners  af- 
fords you  of  reconciling  dissensions,  healing 
animosities,  administering  adrioe  to  the  young 
and  inexperieooed,  and  consolation  to  ageand 
misery.  I  put  you  in  mind  of  this  advantage, 


I  the  right  use  of  it  eonstitntes  one  of 
the  most  respectable  employmenu  not  only  of 
our  order,  but  of  human  nature  |  and  leaves 
you,  beBere  me,  little  to  envy  in  Uie  condition 
of  your  superiors,  or  to  regret  in  your  own. 
It  n  true,  that  this  description  supposes  you 
to  rasids  so  constantly,  and  to  continue  so  long 
Im  the  same  parish,  as  tohave  fonned  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Ae  penoBs  aoed  characten  of 
your  parishioners ;  wm  what  scheme  of  doing 

S9d  in  your  profession,  or  eveii  of  doing  your 
ty,  does  not  suppose  this  ? 

But  whilst  I  recommend  a  just  eoneeni  fe 
aar  mputotion,  and  a  proper  desire  of  public 
esteem,  I  would  by  no  means  flatter  that  pas- 
sion for  praise  and  p<^Nikrity,  whidi  seises  of- 
tentimes the  minds  of  young  dergymen,  es- 
peoially-iriieii  thdr  first  appearance  in  thefr 
ptefoailoil  bae  been  meslved  with  mofe  than 
common  approbation.  Unfortunate  suoeeasf 
If  it  indte  them  to.sesk  feme  by  aflteotatten  and 
hypoerlsy,  or  leed,  as  vanity  sometimes  does,  to 
eothuiiaem  and  extravagance.  This  is  not  the 
lasto  or  diaracter  I  am  holding  out  to  your 
imitatlen.  Thepopular  preadier  eonrts  fame 
for  its  own  sake,  or  for  what  he  can  make  of 
It ;  tiie  silkoerely  pious  minister  of  Christ  mo- 
destly invites  esteem,  only  or  prineipally,  that 
it  mny  lend  efficaey  to  his  instruction,  and 
weight  to  his  rsproofii ;'  the  one  seeks  to  be 
known  and  proclaimed  abroad,  the  other  is 
content  with  the  silent  inspect  of  his  neigh- 
bottihood,  sensible  that  ihai  is  the  theatre  up- 
on which  alone  his  good  name  can  assist  hmi 
In  the  disdiarge  of  his  duty. 

It  may  be  neoessaiy  likewise  to  caution  you 
Against  seme  awkward  endeavours  to  Hft  them- 
eelvei  into  importance,  which  young  clergy- 
men not  unfrequently  fidl  upon ;  sneh  as  a  con- 
eelwd  way  of  Spedklug,  new  airs  and  gestures, 
itfeeted  AanfaerB^  a  mfmicry  of  the  fashions, 
hmgttage^  and  diversions,  or  even  of  iJie  fbl- 
Kes  and  t<oes,  of  higher  ]if» ;  a  hunting  after 
She  ae(|aaSntanee  of  the  great,  a  cold  and  dis- 
tant Miflvtonr  ttmards  their  former  equals, 
said  a  eontetopttioiis  neglect  of  their  sodety. 


Nothing  was  evvr  gained  by  than  ait^  if  tbey 
deserve  die  name  ef  arte,  but  detUoa  and  dla- 
like.  Poodbly  they  may  not  eiRnidi«afaaBK  any 
rule  of  moral  probity  s  but  if  they  di^pnt  those 
with  whom  yon  are  to  live»  and  iqMm  wliooa 
the  good  you  do  must  be  done^  they  defeat  not 
only  their  own  end,  but,  in  a  grsat  mnMnni, 
the  very  design  and  use  ef  your  vocation. 

Havhig  pteadsed  these  lisw  obssrvatkmay  I 
prooeed  to  describe  the  q[oaHtiei  wlikh  piriiiBi. 
paDy  oondoee  to  the  end  wis  have  at  pwaont  ia 
view,  the  possewion  ef  a  fidr  and  i 


And  the  first  viftne  ffbr  so  I  will  call  it) 
which  appears  to  me  of  importanoe  fer  dbia 
purpose,  is  Jh^faSt^  If  man  be  a  dtontkni 
in  the  world  in  which  profnsiea  Is  wlthoat  t 
cose,  it  Is  In  that  of  a  young 
has  Htde  bedde  his  pnfesdon  to 

for  his  support.    It  is  foDy— it  is  i „ 

ly,  for  whether  it  aim  at  hiznry  or  sbov,  it 
must  fan  miserably  short  of  Ito  Jlarign.  In 
these  competitions  we  are  outdone  by  every 
rivsL  The  provision  which  dergymen  meet 
with  upon  their  entrance  into  the  dmrdi.  Is 
adequate,  in  meet  cases,  to  the  waate  and  de- 
oendes  of  their  dtuadon,  but  to  nothing  mese^ 
To  peetend  to  mors,  li  to  sd  up  inr  posneity, 
not  only  as  die  subject  of  oonatant  observe. 
tion,  but  as  a  kugfaing-stodL  to  every  obaee- 
ver.  Profudon  is  ruin  {  lor  it  ends,  and  seen 
teo,  hi  dibt,  In  injusdce,  and  instdveney.  Yon 
wdl  know  how  meanly,  in  the  country  man 
espedally,  every  man  is  thought  of  who  ean* 
not  pay  his  credit  $  tn  what  tenus  hb  is  spo- 
ken ou-Jn  what  lij^t  he  is  viewed^-what  a 
deducdott  this  h  from  his  good  qualities— what 
an  aggravation  of  his  bad  ones— what  inscfts 
he  is  etposed  to  from  his  creditors,  what  con- 
tempt xrom  alL  Nof  is  this  Judgment  iar 
amiss.  Let  him  not  speak  of  honesty,  who  is 
daily  practising  deedt$  for  every  man  who  is 
not  paid  is  deodvcd.  JLet  hun  not  talk  of  K- 
bendity,  who  puts  it  ont  of  his  power  to  per* 
fetm  one  act  of  it  Let  him  not  boast  of  Mi- 
nt, of  honour,  of  independence,  who  fears  die 
face  of  his  creditors,  and  who  meets  a  creditog 
in  every  street,  ^tiere  is  no  meanness  in  fi^n* 
gdity ;  the  meanness  is  in  diooe  shifts  and  ez- 
pedfents,  to  which  CKtravagance  is  sun  to 
bring  men.  Profudon  is  a  very  equivocal 
proof  of  generodty.  ^nie  proper  distinctioB 
IS  not  between  him  who  spends  and  him  who 
saves ;  fbr  they  may  be  equally  sdfidis  but 
between  him  who  spends  upon  himsdf^  and 
him  who  spends  upon  others.  When  I  estol 
frugality,  St  Is  not  to  praise  that  ndnnte  par. 
simony  which  serves  mr  Httle  but  to  vex  our. 
aelvef  and  tease,  those  about  us,  but  to  per- 
suade you  to  eccnomff  upon  a  j)&m,  4nd  ttiai 
plan  ddiberatdy  adjusted  to  ytfar  oircumaCan- 
oes  and  expectations.  Set  out  with  it,  tad  it 
is  easy ;  to  retrieve,  out  of  a  tmaO  ineoney  is 
only  not  in&posdble.  Fnigalltv  in  this  aanae, 
w^preadinot  f^^ii^  |ia  ardde  of  pradencei 
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hm  liMB  truly  Mid,  tiiat  it  it  the  puaot  ofli. 
barty,  ol  UMitfUkdeaot^  ttl  generority* 

A  Mflmd  owaaltal  part  of  a  dngvmanV 
chaneter,.i0  mAtMIk.    Im  tke  Mile  of  inuiiaii 

VI0OB  mMVO  DUNf  DO  lOiBO  BIOOTO  QnTniWHl  tOAD 

aniahmiiwiy  faot  none  to  Inwiilirting'.  ACfav- 
gyuMi  owpot,  wicliBm  infcttto  ooBftttioP;  p^w^» 
diiee  Umielf  la  tho  V«lpit  boion  thooe  vdto 
have  been  witBtttoi  tobkhamofumBe,  Thm 
Miyoiid  tstnti^uoe^  ite  ii«o  and  lilNddi 
tho  boatta  anA  4|iian«li,  Ae  idiotiiBi  aai  bvcu 
tality  of  that  oondMois  idfl  rfae  up  ia  their 
fmagiaattoat  in  Ml  ooloiin^  To  diieoiine  of 
MBptraDeo,  to  tOQflh  fa  the  mootett  digi 
ttpoo  ti»  tabjjtoti  It  tait  to  levhre  kit  own 
ahame.  For  yoa  will  -aoon  hare  oeoaifon  to 
•boervo,  that  tboto  who  are  the  thvirwt  in 
tafciai^aBjr  pan  of  a  nnnon  to  themtelvoi, 
tuzpnrfngly  acaio  In  appkyiag  it  to  the 


AablSbtr  vioe,  which  thno  It  the  tame,  to- 
getlnr  whhmaay  aiiirional|Wwnowi  forguard. 
lagywi  igtinat)  it  dittahriwiaw.  Jnmyjodgo- 
Bttitf  tiiocrykii^  tin  alid  adamity  of  tliit  ooon- 
try  at  prannt,  it  lictntiooaiflit  la  the  iattr. 
coaoobfthotem.  Ititavieowhlohhatdly 
admitb  of aigvmont or  dinnation.  Itoaa  on- 
ly bo  dneoontoied  by  the  oananxat  of  the  good, 
and  the  diieafcuagomont  It  lotciTot  horn  the 
awetfetpeoledocdonof  thoeonmninity.  What 
then  thall  wo  tay,  wlien  they  who  ooght  to 
cajso  the  nadady,  propagate  the  ototaglon  ? 
Upon  tfait  inbjoct  bear  away  one  ofaoerratlan, 
that  when  yon  luffsr  yuuittiwM  to  be  ongi 
ed  in  any  nndiatte  oDnnorion,  yon  not  only 
ooRttpt  an  ladtTldoal  by  your  tnBritatimw, 
bnt  debaneh  a  whole  ndghhonAood  by  the 
pfodi^ioy  of  poor  nnmple. 

Hm  habltl  wiU  next  ntOBunend  at  thaHoBB. 
dation  of  almott  all  other  good  oneii  it  letiro- 
nMnt»  Were  I  leqnirbd  to  oomptito  my  ad- 
yioo  to  yooag  deigymen  in  olie  tontenoo,  it 
thooUbeinthi^litanitoltTOidoneb  Halfof 
your  £mi1u  oziginafto  finan  the  want  of  thit 
Ihealty.  It  it  impatienoo  of  toUtnde  which 
oaniet  yon  eOntuMiaUir  from  your  perithet, 
yonr  hone,  and  yomr.dutr;  maket  yon  for»> 
mott  in  erery  party  of  pMatan  and  plaee  of 
diTOvrion  t  dim^lfli  yonr  thon^ti^  dbtrtoti 
Yonr  ttadiet»  leadt  yon  into  flKpeote,  keepo  yon 
IndittraM»pnt»  you  ont  of  humour  with  your 
profeHBon^  canwt  Tou  to  plaoe  yoarMlvet  at 
the  head  of  tome  low  ooimiany,  or  to  iMten 
yonridvat  at  deipiGaUe  fetamert  to  the  houatt 
andtodetyoftherich.  Whatever  may  be  the 
caae  with  thote»  whote  fortnntt  and  opportnni* 
tite  can  qommand  a  oonaunt  toeeetiion  of 
eompany  i  in  dtuattont  like  ourt  to  be  able  to 
patt  our  time  with  tatitfaction  alone,  and  at 
home,  it  not  only  a  pretervative  of  character, 
but  iJie  very  Mcret  of  hj^neit.  Do  what 
we  will,  wo  mutt  be  much  and  often  by  our. 
telvei ;  if  thit  be  irktome,  the  main  portion! 
of  life  will  be  unhappy.    Beiidet  which^  we 


ere  not  the  iM^obB^ror  t6dety,1iecante 
wo  are  able  to  lire  without  it.  Our  oompainy 
will  be  the  more  wdoome  ibr  being  neter  obi* 
traded.  It  ft  with  diit,  at  wiUi  many  plea- 
:  he  meett  with  It  the  oftenest,  and  en- 
Joyt  it  the  best,  who  can  mott  eetfly  ditpente 
wilkthowantofit. 

But  what,  yon  lay,  AaB  I  do  alone  P  read- 
ing it  my  proper  occupation  and  aky  pleeture, 
bnt  bockt'are  ont  of  my  reaoh^  and  beyond  my 
porrihaofc  They  wlio  make  thit  ooiteidi^t  are 
toflh  at  leek  nothing  from  booht  bnt  maute. 
ment,  and  find  amuttment  from  none  but 
woilu  of  naitatlTe  or  Imagination.  Thittatte, 
I  aDeWt  eannot  be  lUppHed  by  any  moderate 
eoKpeine  or  ordlnery  opportunitiei  s  bnt  epply 
yonnelTOetoetndyi  take  In  hand  any  branch 
of  uaefol  eoieBoe,  eipeeiaUy  of  thoie  parti  of  it 
which  are  tnbiidiary  to  the  knowledge  of  nfi. 
gion,andlifewbodktwflltttffieei  forfaittanoe, 
a  oommentary  upon  the  New  Teitament,  rmd 
to  at  to  be  remeiobeiM,  Mil  employ  a  groat 
deal  of  Idnane  very  pfoftiably.  Tliere  h  like- 
wiie  another  rotooroe  whkh  you  have  flMgo^ 
Imeanthecempotttioaof  termont.  lamlhr 
from  leAiiing  you  the  benefit  of  other  nien'e 
labouftt  I  only  require  that  they  be  celled  hi 
not  to  ibtter  hudnen,  but  to  aiiEtt  Indtittry. 
You  find  ^oundf  unable  to  ftimSdi  a  termon 
every  weak ;  try  to  oompoie  one  every  months 
depend  upon  it  you  will  eontult  yonr  own  aa- 
tiafaothm,  at  well  at  the  edification  of  yMir 
heafent  and  that  however  InliBlior  yonr  oont* 
poiitloni  may  be  to  thoie  of  othenlnooftnere- 
ipeect,  they  will  be  better  delivered,  and  beu 
tor  reoeifed ;  they  will  oompttitate  for  many 
dcfiMte  by  a  doier  appUeathm  to  the  wayt  and 
maoaera,  the  aetaal  thonghta,  leatoniag,  and 
language,  the  enert,  doubtt^  pnkfndioit,  and 
vioei,  the  hablti,  dumotert,  and  propeniitlea 
of  your  oongrqpatioB,  than  ota  beoKpeoted 
f ram  boiTowed  ditcoitfut  at  any  rate,  you 
are  patting  your  time  virtnoualy  and  honoaiw 

^ith 


I  oonnect  lewrve  t  by 
whioh  I  mean,  In  the  fint  pboe,  eome  dqpee 
of  deUoBoy  In  the  choioe  of  your  oompeny,  and 
of  refinemant  In  yonr  pleaanret.  Above  all 
thinga,  keep  out  of  pnMIc  hootet  yon  have 
no  bntiniei  thero«-yoor  being  teen  to  go  In 
and  out  of  them  It  dligraoelul— yonr  pretence 
in  them  plaoet  entitlei  every  man  who  meete 
you  there,  to  affront  yon  by  ooaTM  Jettt,  by 
indecent  or  oppiwbtiout  tofdci  of  oonreieatlon 
■aeither  be  teen  at  drunken  frattt,  boitter. 
cut  tpovt^late  hoon,  or  barbarout  divertlAti 
--Jet  yonr  amutementi,  Him  erery  thing  about 
you,  be  ttm  and  quiet  and  nnoflbnding.  Gairy 
the  onne  lowaie  Into  your  eotveipondence 
with  yonr  anperion.  Punue  prefcnnent,  If 
an V  proipeott  cf  it  premnt  themtelvet,  not  on- 
ly by  honourabb  meent,  but  with  moderate 
anxiety.  It  it  not  enenthd  to  haypjneii,  per- 
hapt  not  very  oondudve^^-were  it  of  greater 
importance  than  it  it,  no  monrfnccetafiil  rule 
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oouU  bt  gtvBa  yon,  Uun  to  do  your  doty 
quietly  and  oootentedly,  and  to  let  thingi  tal^ 
their  ooone.  You  may  bare  been  broogfat 
up  with  different  notioni,  b«t  be  aHured,  that 
for  once  that  preferment  is  forfeited  by  mo- 
desty, it  is  ten  timei  lost  by  intrusion  and  im* 
jiortunity.  Every  one  SYmpatbiMs  with  He- 
gkctad  merit,  but  who  shall  laipent  over  n- 
pulsed  impudence  ? 

The  last  expedient  I  shall  menticin«  imd,in 
ttojunction  wUh  the  others,  a  yery  Hftnawous 
one  towards  engaging  reqiect,  is  serioMsnass, 
in  your  deportment,  ei^ieciiUly  in  dischaiging 
tl^  oficBS  of  your  profession.  Saliration  is  ao 
airful  a  concern,  diat  no  human  bei|ig,  one* 
would  think,  ooold  be  pleased  with  seeing  it, 
or  any  thing  belonging  to  it,  trsa^  with  le- 
▼Ity^  For  a  moment,  in  a  certain  sta^  of  the 
spiiitSy  men  may  divert  themselves,  fit  affect 
to  he  divert  by  sporting  with  their  most  sa- 
crod  interests ;  but  no  one  in  his  heart  derides 
religion  long — ^What  are  wi»^p-any  of  ua?-*4ie- 
Ugien  soon  will  be  our  oinly  care  and  fiiend. 
Serioomcss,  therefore,  in  a  clergyman,  is  agree- 
able, not  only  to  the  serious,  but  to  men  of  all 
tampers  and  descriptions.  And  seriousness  is 
ejBpQgh  i  a  prepossessing  appearance,  a  melo- 
dious Foiee,  a  graoef ul  delivery,  are  indeed  en- 
Txable  aoQomplishments ;  but  much,  we  appre- 
hend, may  be  done  without  then.  The  great 
point  is,  to  be  thought  in  earnest.  Seem  not 
then  to  be  brooi^  to  any  part  of  your  duty 
by  coDStraant,  to  perform  it  with  reluctance, 
to  go  through  it  in  haste,  or  to  quit  it  with 
symptoms  of  delight.  In  reading  the  serrioes 
of  the  chm^  provided  you  manliest  a  con< 
■aentiouness  of  the  meaning  and  importance 
of-  wbai  yea  are  about,.aiid  betray  no  eon. 
iwnpt  of  your  duty,  or  of  jxmi  congrega- 
tion, your  manner  caoaot  bo  too  plain  ^id 
iimple.  Your  oommon  jnethod  of  ^waking, 
if  it  be  not  too  low,  or  too  rapid,  do  not  alter, 
or  only  so  much  as  to  be  heerd  distinctly.  I 
mention  this,  because  your  elocution  is  more 
ape  to  offend  by  stndniikg  and  stiflhesa,  than 
on  the  side  of  ease  and  familiarity.  The  sai 
plainness  and  simplicity  which  I  recommend 
in  the  delivery,  prefer  also  in  the  styie  and 
composition  of  your  sermona.  Ornaments,  or 
even  accuracy  of  language,  cost  the  writer 
much  trouble,  and  produce  small  advantage  to 
the  hearer.  Let  the  charaoter  of  your  ser- 
mons be  truth  and  informatioii,  and  a  decaU 
p0rikmbmip,  Propooe  one  point  in  one  dis- 
ooune,and  stick,  to  it ;  a  hewer  never  carr* 
•pay  more  than  one  imprterion.  disdain  not 
the  dd  fashion  of  dividing  your  sermons  into 
hfadi.  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  this  may  be 
dispensed  with ;  in  yours,  a  sermon  whidli  re- 
jfCt3  tlwtse  helps  to  penpieiitty,  will  turn  out 


a  bewiUei^  ibapeody,  with<iiii  aim  br  ■ffeet,' 
ler  or  oendusion.  In  a  word,  strivw  to 
make  your  dtseoones  .vaefoU  and  thej  who 
profit  by  your  prearhiwft.wjfl,  aoon ' 
long  continue,  to  be  pleased  with  it 

I  have  now  finishad  theenuiMEatioaef  tfaoeo 
qualities  whidkarereqnised  an  the  derieal  dm- 
raoter,  and  which,  wherever  they  a 
even  youth  veHecaUe,  aaid  poverty  i 
which  will  seeure  esteem 
vantage  of  fortnna,  perMu, 
notwtthsraiidiwg  great  defects  of  abilitiea  ^ 
attainmiBnts.  But  1  nwiBt  not  stop  here;  m 
good  name,  £digrsnt  and  peecious  as  it  ia,  is 
by  us  onlf  valaed  in  silbeerneney  to  oar  da- 
ty,  in  saberdinataon  to  a  hig^  rewaid.  If 
wears  more  tender  of  oar  reputatioo,  if  we 
are  more  Btudious  of  eeteem  than  others.  It  >• 
from  a  pemiasion,  that  by  first  obtaining  the 
respect  (tf  our  oongreig^tUD,  aaid  a^t  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  that  respect,  to  .promeie 
amongst  them  peace  and  Virtne,  oaelal  know- 
ledge and  benevolent  diepesitaena,  wears  par. 
duuing  to  oursdvee  a  rei  ' 
tanoe  valuable  above  all  price,  i 
yoDd  erery  other  intorest  or  I 

Go,  then,  into  the  vkieyard  of  the  Gospel, 
andmay  thegraoeef  Godgowithyoal  The 
rdigion  yoa  preach  is  tmew  Dispenea  its  or- 
dinances  with  seiionmees,  its  ductriuea  with 
sincerity-^oige  its  precepts,  display  ita  hopes, 
produce  its  terrors— .^^  be  sober,  be  vigiknt"-. 
^*  have  a  good  report*'— oonfinn  the  fidth  of 
others,  tesSly  and  adorn  yonr  own,  by  thevir* 
toes  of  your  life  and  the  sanctity  of  yoor  re- 
putatieoi  be  peaceahio,  be  ooorteons  ;  eend^ 
scending  to  men  of  tho  loweet  oonditioD-***  apt 
to  teach,  willing  to  oonmiunicate  ;*'  eo  far  as 
the  inmiutable  Uws  of  troth  and  probity  wiB 
penoh,  '*^  be  every  thing  unto  all  mcsny  that 
ye  may  gam  eome." 

The  worU  wiU  reqoito  yoa  with  its  esteem. 
The  awakened  sinner,  the  enli^toned  aaiait, 
tho  young  whom  yoa  have  trsined  to  virtne^ 
the  old  wiiom  youliavte  vieited  with  the coo- 
sdations  of  Christianity,  shall  pdrsne  yea  with 
prevatlii^Meaeing8andeffBCtadpi«]rm  Yon 
will  doee  year  lives  and  minisiry  with  ceo- 
sdenoes  void  of  offBoos^  and  iVill  of  hopOi— 
To  preeent  at  the  hMt  day  even  one  reco- 
vered soul,  reflect  how  giatsfol  an  ofiEering  it 
will  be  tffHim^  whoee  cnimniedon  was  toasve 
a  world — iaifinitdy,  no  doubt,  boe  still  only  id 
degree,  does  our  oflioe  differ  from  Me— him- 
self  the  first-bom ;  it  was  the  budnees  cT  bis 
life,  the  merit  of  his  death,  the  counsd  of  his 
Father's  love,  the  cacerciM  and  eopsaunaaatfaw 
of  his  own,  *^^  to  bring  nuay  bratiiren  onto 
glory.- 
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And  he  ffone  aome^  aposila  ;  and  fome,  propheia;  and  same,  etangtUaU  i  and  §ome^  ^ 
and  ieaehert  ;for  theper/ecHng  qflhs  aoinUy  for  the  work  nflhe  wMa»nhf^  ^  ^P^Hf  ^ 
Ae  bodg  tfChfiU, — Ephcsiaks  zr.  11, 12. 


Iir  our  nuoning  and  ditoottneiiipoQ  tfatf  rain 
aad  Dflftwa  of  1^  Chxittian  ditpenaBtion,  than 
is  DO  dSgtJDCtiim  whkh  oo^t  to  be  picioivcd 
widk  gvMter  cara,  tliaa  that  which  edsU  be- 
twMa  tha  imtitatum,  u  it  Bddrenes  the  oon. 
■eiBnoe  end  regulates  the  doty  e£  portienlar 
ChristJaas,  and  as  it  regaids  the  diiripline  and 
gorenuneiit  (tf  the  Chrirtian  dnuch.  It  was 
our  SaTioor's  design,  and  the  first  object  of 
Us  ministry,  to  afford  to  a  lost  and  ignorant 
wodd,  sndi  disooreries  of  their  Creator's  will, 
of  their  own  interast,  and  fnton  destinatfion ; 
sueh  sssnred  principles  of  fidth,  and  roles  of 
practioe  I  each  new  motivea,  terms,  and  means 
of  obedience  I  as  mi^t  enable  all,  and  engage 
BMBf,  to  enter  upon  a  coarse  of  Ufo,  whioh,  by 
tendering  the  penon  who  porsaed  it  aeespu 
able  to  Ood,  woold  conduct  him  to  happineas, 
in  another  stsge  of  his  eiistcnoa. 

It  was  a  seosnd  intentioa  of  the  Fonndsr 
of  Ghilstiani^,  but  snbssrricDt  to  the  former, 
to  smooiain  those  who  consented  to  take  np- 
en  them  the  prefsssfam  of  his  fidth  and  ser- 
vice,  into  a  ssparate  commrndty,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anifted  worship  and  mntoal  edification, 
far  tiw  better  tranamiasion  and  numifestation 
of  the  faith  that  was  ddiversd  to  them,  but 
prineipaUy  to  promote  the  eienase  of  that  fra. 
ttnal  diaposttion  whkdi  their  new  xelation  to 


each  other,  which  Ae  visible  participation  of 
the  same  name  and  hope  and  calling,  was  cal- 
colated  to  ezdt& 

From  a  view  of  theae  diatinet  porta  of  the 
evangelio  diapenaation,  we  are  M  to  place  k 
real  difbrenoe  between  the  religion  of'parti- 
eolar  Chriatiana,  and  the  poHty  of  Cbrist*a 
diurcb.  The  one  ia  peraonal  and  individual 
— -acknowledgea  no  aubjection  to  human  au- 
thority—Ja  tranaacted  in  the  heart — ia  an  ac- 
count between  God  and  our  own  oonadenoea 
alone  t  the  other,  appertaining  to  aodety  (like 
every  thing  which  rdatea  to  w  joint  interest 
and  requirea  the  co-operation  of  many  per- 
aona,)  ia  viaiUe  and  external— preacribea  xiilea 
of  common  order,  for  the  oboervation  of  which, 
we  are  responsible  not  only  to  Ood,  but  to 
the  aodety  of  which  we  are  membera,  or,  what 
ia  the  aame  thing,  to  thoae  with  whom  the 
pQblio  authority  of  the  aociety  ia  depodted. 

But  the  difference  which  I  am  principally 
concerned  to  eatabUsh  oonaiata  in  thia,  that 
whilat  the  preoepta  of  Christian  morality  aiid 
the  fundamentsi  articles  of  the  faith  are,  fur 
the  moat  part,  predae  and  abeohite,  are  of  per. 
petnal,  universal,  and  unalterable  obligation  ; 
the  hiwa  which  reapect  the  diacipline,  matruc- 
tion,  and  government  of  tlie  community,  are 
delivered  hi  terma  so  general  and  indefinite  as 
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to  Bdmit  of  m  applicfttton  adapted  to  the  mu- 
table oondition  and  varying  ezigendei  of  the 
Chritdan  church.  "  As  my  faSier  hath  aent 
me,  so  send  I  you.**  '*  Liet  erery  thing  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.**  *^  Lay  hands  sudden- 
ly on  no  wan.**  *'  Let  him  that  ruleth  do  it 
witli  diligence.*'  **  The  things  which  thou 
hast  heanl  M*  me»  the  same  oonunit  thou  to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
also.**  ^  For  this  cause  left  I  thee,  that  thou 
shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  want- 
ing, and  ordain  elders  in  erery  dty.** 

These  are  all  general  directtons,  supposing. 
Indeed,  the  ezistenoe  of  a  regular  ministry  m 
the  church,  but  describing  no  specific  order  of 
pre-eminence  or  distribunon  of  office  and  au- 
thority. If  any  other  instances  can  be  adduc- 
ed more  circumstantial  than  these^  they  will 
be  found,  like  the  appointment  of  the  seven 
deacons,  the  collections  for  the  saints,  the  lay- 
ing by  in  store  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
to  be  rules  of  the  society,  rather  t^ian  laws  of 
the  religion — ^recommendations  and  expedients 
fitted  to  the  sUte  of  the  several  churches  by 
ihose whothen  adminiAered  the  affairs  of  them, 
rather  than  precepts  delivered  with  a  solemn 
design  of  BJd^g  a  constitution  for  succeeding 
ages.  The  just  ends  of  religious  as  of  civil 
union  are  eternally  the  same ;  but  the  means 
by  which  these  ends  may  be  bnt  promoted  and 
secured,  will  vary  with  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  occasion,  will  differ  according  to  the  local 
drcumstanoes.  the  peculiar  situation,  the  im- 
prmrement,  character,  or  even  the  prejudices 
and  passions,  of  the  several  communities  upon 
whoee  conduct  and  edification  they  are  intend- 
ed to  operate. 

The  apostolic  directions  which  are  tmsamf' 
ed  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  seen 
to  ezdude  no  eodesiastical  constitution  whidi 
the  experience  and  more  instructed  judgment 
of  future  ^ges  might  find  it  expedient  to  adopt. 
And  this  reserve,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  the 
Ifgi^atnre  of  the  Christian  church,  was  wisely 
suited  to  its  primitive  condition,  compared 
with  its  expected  progress  and  extent.  The 
circumstances  of  Christianity  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  its  propagation  were  necessarily  very 
unlike  those  wiiich  would  take  place  when  it 
became  the  established  religion  of  great  n»» 
tions.  The  rudiments,  indeed,  of  the  future 
plant,  were  involved  within  the  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed,  but  still  a  different  treatment  was 
required  for  its  sustentation  when  the  birds  of 
the  air  lodged  amongst  its  branches.  A  small 
select  society  under  the  guidance  of  inspired 
teachers,  without  temporal  rights  and  without 
propertjr,  founded  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and 
living  m  subjection  to  unbelieving  rulers,  di- 
vided from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  many  sin- 
gularities of  conduct  and  persuasion,  and  ad- 
verse to  the  idolatry  whidi  public  authority 
every  where  supported,  differed  so  much  from 
the  Christian  church  after  Christianity  pre- 
vailed as  the  religion  of  Uie  state ;  when  its 
economy  became  gradually  interwoven  with 


the  dvil  govemmnt  of  the  ooontry  ; 
the  purity  and  propagation  of  iu  faith  wars 
left  to  the  ordinary  expedients  of  hnman  in- 
struction and  an  authentic  Soipture;  whoa 
penecution  uid  indigmce  wen  to  be  sncceed- 
ed  by  l^gal  security  and  publie  pron^oi^.. 
clandestine  and  praGariooa  eypormuitSas  of 
hearing  the  word  and  commnnifatfng  in  tfia 
rites  of  ChriatlaDity,  by  stadonary  pastors  and 
appropriated  seasom,  as  well  as  pliioes,  of  r». 
ligions  worship  and  resort :  I  say,  the  aitna- 
tion  of  the  Christian  oommnnity  was  so  differ, 
ent  in  the  infSsnt  and  aduU  state  of  Ghiistii 
anity,  that  the  higiiest  inoonvenienoe  voold 
have  followed  from  establishing  a  predae  coa- 
stitution  whidi  was  to  be  obligatory  upon 
both :  the  same  dispodtion  of  affairs  vhidi 
was  most  commodioas  and  condudve  to  edifi- 
cation in  Uie  one,  becoming  probably  imprac- 
ticsble  under  the  dronmstancea,  or  altogether 
in^toroitfe  to  the  wants  of  the  other. 

What  farther  recommends  the  foriearanei! 
observable  in  this  part  of  the  Christian  instr 
tution,  is  thaoansideration,that  as  Chriatiani- 
ty  solidted  admisdon  into  every  country  in 
the  world,  it  cautiously  refrained  from  inter- 
fering with  the  municipal  rfyilatidWM  or  dvil 
oondition  of  any.  Negligent  of  every  view, 
but  what  related  to  the  deliveranoa  of  maa^ 
kind  from  spiritual  perdition,  the  Savionr  of 
the  wvrid  advanced  no  pretendons  whiA,  by 
disturtring  the  arrangements  of  human  poli- 
ty, might  present  an  obstacle  to  the  ree^don 
of  his  faith.  We  may  ascribe  it  to  ^lU  de- 
dgn,  that  he  left  the  laws  of  his  drarch  so 
open  knd  indeterminate,  that  whilst  the  ends 
of  rdigious  communion  were  suffidently  d^ 
dared,  the  form  of  the  aodety  miafat  be  assi- 
milated to  the  dvil  constitution  of  each  coun- 
try, to  whieh  it  dumld  always  '^"^■"^"fifatt 
strength  and  support  in  return  for  the  pratee- 
tion  it  leodved.  If  there  be  any  truth  iuti«aa 
observations,  they  lead  to  this  tempemfte  and 
diaritaUe  oondndon,  **  that  Chrietinatty  nmy 
be  prof essed  under  any  form  of  choioh  gofcnfe 
ment.** 

But  thcngh  all  things  are  bnrful,  all  thinga 
are  not  expedient.  If  we  concede  to  odier 
ehurchea  the  Christian  legality  of  their  eoo- 
stitutioB,  so  long  as  Christian  worsfa^  and  in- 
stmction  are  competently  provided  *  for,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  maiDtain  the  advantage  of 
our  own,  upon  priadples  whseh  all  parties  «B« 
knowledge,  .crniridecationa  of  pnUxD  ntiliky. 
We  may  be  aOowed  to  oomend,  that  vriubt 
we  unitate,  so  for  aa  a  great  diapstfky  of  cir- 
oumstances  permits,  the  eaample,  and  what  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  order,  of  die  apoetoliB  age, 
our  dinrch  and  ministry  are  infiBrior  to  none 
in  the  great  ot^eet  of  their  inatittttieB,  their 
suitaUeness  to  promote  and  uphold  the  profiss* 
sion,  knowledge,  end  inflnenee,  of  pore  Chris- 
tianity. The  sqparadon  of  a  pertkolir  osdar 
of  men  for  the  work  of  the  waakUf^^^km  »- 
serving  to  these  endndvely,  the  cendoct  ef 
puUic  worship  and  the  preediing  of  dw  word 
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nd  tba  wdfening  of  €m1i  district  .«•  tli»  eve 
and  dhwge  of  ito  proper  paatoiu^Jntl^,  ^ 
appointiiMBt  to  the  daryy  ^  •  fimintwumo 
indcpendMit  of  the  eapiloe  oC  their  «oiigfeg»- 
I  ef  eodeiiBstieel  poiMy  which 


here  been  adopted  by  every  aatioaal  eetab- 
^thllleat  of  Chrisdaiiity  la  the  irarid. .  Goiu 


The  diief  artido of  rognlatieiiiipoii 
vhieh  the  judgment  of lome  ptoteitant  churA* 
«•  diaenti  Ironi  ours  la,  that  whibt  they  have 
eatahliabed  a  pflrfect  pvity  amoBg  their  der- 
gfy  we  prefer  a  diatmotion  of  orden  in  the 
^Qfth,  not  only  aa  renommended  by  the  us- 
age of  the  pveat  tinea,  but  aa  better  oalodat- 
«d  to  proinote,  what  all  chiudiea  most  desire, 
the  credit  and  eflkoaoy  of  the  taoardotal  office. 
The  fovea  and  truth  of  this  h»t  oonddera- 
tioo  I  will  eodcavour  to  erinoa. 
.  f  iist,  the  body  of  the  claigyy  in  oommon 
vith  every  vegnhur  society,  most  neosMariiy 
contain  tome  internal  provision  for  the  goren^ 
amt  and  eorxeetiiott  of  iti  msasben.  Where 
a  diitinotion  of  orders  is  not  acknowledged, 
this  goveruBoent  esn  only  be  adminiatered  by 
synods  and  awfrnMleB,  because  the  supposition 

efeqMi^^U<l*<i>M^cl^g*t>»<^^*^'o^^^ 
single  persons.  Now,akhOTghitniaybers^- 
site  toeonniltand  coUsotthe  ophiiansof  a  com- 
inunity,  in  the  BBomentous  deliberations  which 
ought  to  preoede  the  eatablishinent  of  those 
publiokiwBby  whiohitistobebonnd;  yet  in 
^ery  society  the  execution  of  theee  laws,  the 
eorrent  and  ordinary  affairs  of  its  government, 
SM  better  managed  liy£0wer  hands.  To  com- 
mit pononal  qusstioDS  to  public  debete,  to  re- 
far  every  case  and  oharaoter  which  requires 
pnimndversion,  to  the  suffrages  and  ezamimu 
tion  of  a  numerous  assembly,  what  is  it,  but 
to  feed  and  perpetuate  contention,  to  supply 
materials  for  endless  altercatian,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  indulgence  of  concealed  enmity 
and  private  prejudices?  The  complaint  of  ages 
tflst&es,  with  how  much  inflammation,  and 
liow  little  equity,  ecclesiastical  conventions 
have  conducted  Uteir  proceedings ;  how  apt 
intrigue  has  ever  been  to  pervert  inquiry,  and 
clamour  to  confound  discussion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  other  benefits  .of  equality,  peace  is 
best  secured  by  subordination.  And  if  thisbe 
n  oonsideratian  of  moment  in  every  society,  it 
is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  clergy.  Preach^ 
ers  of  peace,  ministers  of  charity  and  of  reoon^ 
oliation  to  the  world,  that  constitution  surely 
iU  befits  their  ofliceand  character  which  has  a 
tendency  to  engage  them  in  contests  and  dis- 
putes with  one  another. 

Secondly,  the  appointment  of  various  orders 
in  the  church,  may  be  considered  as  the  sta- 
tioning of  ministers  of  religion  in  the  various 
mnksof  civil  life.  The  distinctionsof  the  clergy 
ought,  in  seme  measure,  to  correspond  with 
the  distinctions  of  lay-society,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply  each  dass  of  the  people  with  a  clergy  of 
Uieir  own  level  and  description,  with  whom 


they  may  live  and  associate  upon*  tonne  of 
eqmdity.  Thb  reason  is  not  imaginary  nor 
insignifieant.  The  nsefuluess  of  a  virtuous 
and  weli-informed  clergy  consists  neither 
wfaofly  nor  principally  in  their  puUic  preach, 
ing,  or  the  stated  Amctions  of  their  oeder.  It 
ia  from  the  example  and  in  the  society  of  such 
persons,  that  the  requisitss  whidi  prepare  die 
mind  forthe  reoeptionof  virtueand  knowledge, 
a  tasto  for  serious  reflection  and  discourse,  ha- 
bits of  thought  and  reasoning,  a  veneration  for 
the  laws  and  awfol  truths  of  Christiantty,  a 
diq^tien  to  inquire,  and  a  soiidtude  tolearn, 
are  best  gahied:  at  least,  the  decency  of  ds. 
portmcnt,  the  sobriety  of  manners  and  conver- 
sation, the  learning,  the  gravity,-  whidi  usu- 
ally accompany  the  derical  cfaaradter,  insensU 
Uy  diffuse  their  influence  over  every  company 
into  which  they  are  admitted*  Isitcfnoiss- 
pcrtanee  to  proiide  friends  and  coitapattionsof 
this  sbaracter  for  the  superior  as  wel&as  for  the 
middle  orders  of  the  community?  Isitilatterf 
to  say,  that  the  manners  and  society  of  higher 
life  would  suffer  some  depravation,  from  tha 
loss  of  w  many  men  of  liberal  habits  and  edUf- 
cation,  as  at  present,  by  occupying  devatod 
stations  in  the  church,  era  entitled  to  be  re^ 
ceived  into  ks  number?  This  interooune 
would  cease,  if  the  decgy  were  reduced  to  a 
levd  with  one  another,  and,  of  consequenea, 
with  the  inferior  part  of  the  community.  These 
distinctions,  whilst  tbey  prevail,  must  be  com- 
plied with.  Uow  much  soever  the  moraUsfe 
may  despise,  or  the  divine  overlook,  the  dis- 
criminations of  rank,  which  the  rules  or  pre- 
judices of  modem  life  have  introduced  intoso- 
ciety ;  when  we  have  the  world  to  iastract 
and  to  deal  with,  we  must  take  and  treat  itaa 
it  is,  not  as  the  wishes  or  the  speculations  of 
philosophy  would  represent  it  to  our  view. 
When  we  describe  the  public  as  peculiarly  in* 
terested  in  every  thing  which  affects,  though 
but  remotdy,  die  character  of  the  great  and 
powerful,  it  is  not  that  the  soul  of  the  rich  men 
is  more  predous  than  the  salvation  of  the  poor, 
but  because  his  virtues  and  his  vices  have  a 
more  oonsidsrable  and  extensive  effect. 

Thirdly,  they  who  behold  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  the  superior  clergy  ^th  the 
most  unfriendly  inclination,  profess  neverth»> 
lees  to  wish,  that  the  order  itself  should  ba 
respected ;  but  how  is  this  respect  to  be  pro- 
cured ?  Itis  equally  impossible,  to  invest  every 
dergymanwith  the  decorations  of  affluence 
and  rank,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  and  re- 
putation of  an  order  which  is  altogether  des- 
tituto  of  these  distinctions.  Individuals,  by 
the  Angularity  of  thdr  virtue  or  their  talenta, 
may  surmount  all  disadvantages;  but  the  order 
will  be  contemned.  At  present,  every  mem- 
ber of  our  eodesiaatical  establishment  com- 
municates in  the  dignity  which  is  conferred 
npon  a  few — every  deigyman  diarea  in  the 
respect  which  is  paid  to  his  superiors— the 
ministry  is  honoured  in  the  persons  of  pre- 
Nor  is  this  economy  peculiar  to  our 
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Tb0  profeMloBt  of  armi  tnd  of  thft 
kw  derivo  thth  lustre  mod  etteem,  not  mfln* 
Ivfirom  thfliriitUlt7(wlikhii  a  reMon  only  to 
tbe  fowV  bat  firam  tba  enked  plMO  in  tho 
BOoleofdvilUfo,  which  hath  been  wisoly  «•- 
djpaed  to  thoie  who  fill  ttatioat  of  pow«  and 
eminoioe  in  tfiMO  gnat  dopartmeata.  And 
if  this  disposition  of  hononrs  be  a|ipiorad  in 
othor  kinds  of  pobUe  emphmnenty  why  should 
not  the  eieUt  and  libendity  of  oon  ha  np* 
hdd  by  the  ssme  vpediont  ? 

Foorthly,  rich  and  splondid  sititstions  in  thft 
chnrah  have  been  Jostly  renidsd  as  priass 
held  out  to  invite  persons  of  good  hopes  and 
ingeoQOos  attaimnaiits  to  enter  into  its  ser. 
Tioa.  The  Tahio  of  the  pnispeet  may  be  the 
same^  bat  the  alhuement  is  much  greater, 
wliere  opolent  shares  are  reserved  to  leward 
the  suoosss  of  a  ftw,  than  where,  by  a  more 
eq[aal  partitioa  of  the  fund,  all  indeed  are  oom. 
petenttv  porided  for,  but  no  one  eaa  raise 
even  Im  hopes  beyond  a  penorloaa  mediocrity 
of  sobsistenoe  and  sitoation*  It  is  osrodnly  of 
eonseq[nonoe  that  yoong  men  of  promising  abi* 
litles  be  eDOOorsged  to  engage  in  Uie  mi^istrv 
of  the  chinch  t  otherwise,  oor  proftsiioB  will 
be  oomposed  of  the  refose  of  every  other.  None 
will  be  found  content  to  stake  the  fottone  of 
their  lives  in  this  csOing,  bat  they  whom  slow 
parts,  personal  defeots,  or  a  deprassed  oondi* 
tion  of  birth  and  education,  prednde  from  ad- 
vancement in  any  other.  The  voeation  in 
time  comes  to  be  thought  mean  and  nneredit- 
able--stady  languishes  saored  erudition  de- 
clines—-not  only  the  order  is  disgraced,  but  re- 
liokm  itself  disparaged  in  such  hands.  Some 
of  the  most  Judicious  and  moderate  of  the  pres- 
byterian  dogy  have  been  known  to  lament 
this  defect  in  dieiroonstitation.  Theyseeand 
deplore  the  backwardness  in  youth  of  active 
and  well  cultivated  faculties,  to  enter  into  the 
dnirch,  and  their  frequent  resolutions  to  quit 
it.  Again,  if  a  gradation  of  orders  be  neces- 
sary to  invite  candidates  into  the  profession, 
it  is  still  more  so  to  ezdte  diligenoe  and  emu- 
lation,  to  promote  an  attention  to  character 
and  publie  opinion  when  they  are  in  it ;  es- 
peoially  to  guard  against  that  sloth  and  ne- 
S^igenoe,  into  whidi  men  are  apt  to  fall,  who 
are  arrived  too  soon  at  the  limits  of  their  ez- 
peotations.  We  will  not  say,  that  the  race  is 
ahrays  to  the  swift,  or  the  prize  to  the  deserv- 
ing;  but  we  have  never  known  that  age  of  the 
chureh  in  which  the  advantage  WM  not  on  the 
side  of  learning  and  decency. 


appear  to  nsatoha  wril  I 
ed,  and  they  have  this  in  their  fiswor,  that 
they  donoteappose-loo  modi;  theyi 


(t  any  impncticable  prsdsioa  in  the  reward 
of  flssEit,  or  any  greater  degree  of  1^ 


and  piopiietyin  tba 
bestowing  of  erolasiasrical 
wha^aetaaBytakmpboa.  Theyare,! 


stitatioQ  defisadad  with  yet  gnaUr 
when  BMn  of  oonapionoos  ai  ~ 
merit  aw  caUed  to  its  sopetior  stamnas 
«« when  it  goedi  weD  with  the  rigfateoos,  tli» 
dty  nddeeth.^*  When  plow  hdioan  and  ok- 
enqplary  virtna,  whan  dietmgolshed  leaniag', 
or  sBBinent  vtOIty,  wha&loi^  or  ardooos  aer* 
vioee  ere  repaid  with  aWnsnce  and  dignity, 
whan  a  lifb  cf  eevare  and  w«U.dhwoted  ap^ 
cation  to  the  studies  of  religion,  when  wasted 
spirits  and  dedining  health,  are  saftred  to  re- 
pose in  honourable  leisure,  the  good  and  wise 
^iplaad  a  oonstitation  wfaidi  haa  psavidad 
sudi  things  lor  sndi  man. 

Fhially,  let  us  nflect  that  thase^  eAar  sdl, 
are  but  secondary  objeets.  Christ  cssna  noc 
to  £rand  an  enipire  upon  earth,  or  to  invaet 
his  dmrch  with  temporal  inmranitieB.  He 
came 'Hossdc  and  toaave  that  whiA  was  last;** 
to  purify  to  himssif  firem  amidst  diapollotioBa 
of  a  oormpt  worid,  **  a  peooUar  people^  aea- 
loos  of  good  worlcs.*'  As  fbr  as  our  estab- 
lishment oonduees  to  forward  and  IbdHtate 
these  ends,  so  fbr  we  are  sure  it  Ids  in  with 
his  design,  and  is  sanctified  by  his  authority. 
And  whilst  they  ^riio  are  introsted  widi  its 
government  employ  their  cares,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  stations,  in  judkaous  and  un- 
remitting endeavwirs  to  enluge  the  doemninn 
of  virtue  and  of  Christianity  over  the  hearte 
and  affections  of  mankind,  whilst  **  by  para- 
ness,  by  knowledge,"  by  the  aids  of  Isaxving, 
by  the  piety  of  their  esample,  they  labour  to 
inform  the  consciences  and  improve  the  morals 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  darge,  they 
secure  to  themselves,  and  to  the  chuidi  in 
whidi  they  preeide,  peace  and  pennanency,  re- 
verenoe  and  support*«what  is  infinitdy  more, 
they  ^  save  thdr  own  souls  ;**  they  prepera 
for  the  approach  of  that  tremendous  day,  when 
Jesus  Christ  shall  return  again  to  the  worid 
and  to  his  chureh,  at  once  the  gradous  re. 
warder  of  the  toils,  and  patience,  and  fiddity 
of  his  servants,  and  the  strict  avenger  of  abas- 
ed power  and  neglected  duty. 
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SERMON  IV. 


THB  USB  AMD  PBOFAIETY  07  UXUOi  AJtJt>  OQCABIOHAL 
FAEACHINa 


Turn  Ute  Aidilnihop  8e^«r,  whote  iiMno- 
ry  U  entitled  to  pubUo  retpect,  ••  on  manv 
aocoants,  lo  etpedally  for  the  judgment  with 
which  he  described,  and  the  affecting  ■erioiU' 
neu  vith  which  he  reoommended  ttie  dutief 
of  hiB  profession,  in  one  of  his  charges  to  the 
dei^gy  of  his  diocese,*  czhorti  them  ^  to  make 
their  sermons  locaL"  I  hare  always  consider, 
ed  this  advice  as  founded  in  a  knowledge  of 
human  life,  hut  as  requiring,  in  its  educa- 
tion, a  more  than  ordinary  ezeidse  of  Chris- 
tian prudence.  Whilst  I  repeat  therefore  the 
rule  itself,  with  great  venesation  for  the  au- 
thority by  which  it  was  delivered,  I  thmk  it 
no  nnfit  employment  of  the  present  qpportu* 
nity,  to  enhirge  so  far  upon  iu  use  and  mean- 
ing, as  to  point  out  some  of  the  instances  In 
which  it  mav  be  adopted,  with  the  probability 
of  making  salutary  imprevions  upon  the  minds 
of  our  hearen* 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  would  warn  yon, 
and  that  with  all  the  solemnity  that  can  be- 
lofiff  to  any  admonition  of  mine,  against  ren- 
demg  your  discourses,  so  koaly  as  to  be  point- 
ed and  levelled  at  particolar  persons  in  your 
eoDgr^gadon,  This  spedes  of  address  may 
produce  In  the  perty  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
eonfixsion  perhaps  and  shame,  but  not  with 
their  pfToper  fruits  of  penitence  and  humility. 
Instead  of  which,  these  sensations  will  be  ac- 
oompflxiied  with  bitter  resentment  against  the 
jiWcher^  and  a  kind  of  obstinate  and  deter- 


Biined  oppOBtkn  to  hit  ftpMol*  Be  wul  imK* 
pute  your  offldoosness  to  personal  enmity,  to 
party  spirit,  to  the  pleasore  of  trfiimphing  ever 
an  adversary  withont  Interruption  or  leplyt 
to  insult  assuming  the  f onn  of  advice,  or  to 
any  motive  rather  than  a  conscientious  soUd« 
tude  for  the  amendment  and  salvation  of  yooc 
flock*  And  as  the  person  nimself  seldom  pro- 
fits bv  admonitions  conveyed  in  this  waj,  so 
are  tney  equally  useless,  or  perhus  wewous, 
to  the  rest  of  the  assembly;  for  the  moment 
the  congregation  discover  to  whom  the  cfaaa- 
tisement  is  directed,  from  that  moment  they 
cease  to  ^iply  any  part  of  it  to  themselves. 
They  are  not  edified,  they  are  not  afiected  i 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  diverted,  by  descrip* 
tions  of  whidi  they  see  the  design,  nd  bv  in« 
vectives  of  which  they  think  thmr  oompzehend 
the  aim.    Some  who  would  fosl  atronglj  the 


_•  AfchUifaoo  cf  Cn«ntaiy1i  ThW 
Ostgy.    jSgLlSGlwr^  V/o^i  rol>  iv. 
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impropriety  of  gross  and  evident  pensonauties, 
may  yet  h^  tehit  their  mark  by  covert  and 
oUique  allnsions.  Now  of  this  scheme^  even 
when  conducted  with  the  grsatest  skill,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  allusions  most  either  be 
perceived,  or  not.  If  they  be  not  peroslved, 
they  fail  of  the  effect  intended  bjr  them ;  if 
they  be,  they  are  open  to  the  objeeoons  wldch 
lie  against  more  eaqdidt  and  nndissembled  at* 
tadu.  Whenever  we  are  conscious,  in  the 
composition  of  our  discourses,  of  a  view  to  par. 
ticokr  characters  in  our  congregation  or  pa* 
rish,  we  ought  to  take  for  granted  that  our 
view  win  be  understood.  Tiumt  applications 
therefore,  which,  if  they  were  direct,  would 
prodttoe  more  bad  emotiooa  thaoj^  oii%  It 
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»  better  to  dlicard  entirdy  from  oar  Mrmons ; 
that  ii  to  tay,  it  ii  better  to  lay  aside  the  de- 
sign altogether,  than  to  attempt  to  diiguiae  it 
by  a  management  which  is  generaUy  detected, 
and  which,  if  not  seen  throngh,  defeats  iu 
porpose  bv  its  obscurity.  The  crimes  them  of 
indiTiduals  let  us  reserve  for  opportunities  of 
private  and  seasonable  expostulation.  Happy 
is  the  clergyman  who  has  the  faculty  of  oom- 
municating  advice  and  remonstrance  with  per. 
suasion  and  effect,  and  the  virtue  to  seiie  and 
improve  every  proper  occasion  of  doingit;  but 
in  the  pulpit,  let  private  characters  be  no  o- 
therwise  adverted  to,  than  as-they  fall  in  with 
the  delineations  of  sins  and  duties  which  our 
discourses  must  necessarily  contain,  and  which, 
whilst  they  avoid  personalities,  can  never  he 
too  dose  or  circumstantiaL  For  the  same  rea< 
son  that  I  think  personal  allusions  reprehen< 
Bible,  I  should  copdemn  any,  even  the  remot- 
est, reference  to  party  or  pontioal  transactions 
and  disputesL  These  are  at  all  times  unfit  sub- 
jects not  only  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit,  but 
of  hints  and  surmises.  The  Christian  preadi. 
or  has  no  other  province  than  that  of  religion 
and  morality.  He  is  sddom  led  out  of  his  way 
by  honourable  motives,  and,  I  think,  never 
irith  a  beneficial  effect. 

Having  premised  this  necessary  caution,  I 
teturn  to  the  rule  itself.  By  ^«  local**  ser- 
mons I  would  understand,  what  the  reverend 
prdate  who  used  the  expression  seems  prind- 
paHy  to  have  meant  by  it,  sermons  adapted  to 
the  particular  state  di  thought  and  opinion 
Irhidi  we  perosive  to  prevafl  in  our  congrega- 
tion. A  ouieful  attention  to  this  drcumstanoe 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because,  as  t^  va. 
ries,  the  same  sermon  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
Mod,  none  at  all,  or  nmdi  harm.  So  that  it 
k  not  the  truth  of  what  we  are  about  to  ofl'er 
whkh  alone  we  ought  to  consider,  but  whe- 
ther the  argument  itself  be  likely  to  correct  or 
to  promote  the  turn  and  bias  of  opinion  to 
which  we  already  perodve  too  strong  a  ten- 
dency and  indination.  Without  this  dreum- 
specDon,  we  mav  be  found  to  have  imitated  the 
folly  of  the  architect  who  plsioed  his  buttress 
en  the  wrong  side.  The  more  the  column 
pressed,  the  more  firm  was  its  oonstmctlon ; 
and-  the  deeper  its  foundation,  the  more  oer- 
tainly  it  htetened  the  ruin  of  the  fabric  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should,  upon  any  emeiyeu- 
oy,  advance  what  is  not  tn^e  $  but  that,  out  of 
many  truths,  we  should  sdect  those,  the  con 
dderation  of  which  seems  best  suited  to  recti- 
fj  the  dispositions  of  thought,  that  were  pre- 
viously declining  into  error  or  extravagancy. 
For  this  modd  of  preaching  we  mav  aH^TB  the 
highest  of  all  passible  authorities,  the  example 
of  our  bleued  Saviour  himself.  He  always 
had  in  view  the  posture  of  mind  of  the  per- 
sons  whom  he  addresaed.  He  did  not  enter, 
tain  the  Pharisees  with  invectives  against  the 
open  fmoiety  of  their  Saddncean  rivals ;  nor, 
on  the  odier  hand,  did  he  sooth  the  S8dducee*s 
^r  with  descriptions  of  Pharisaical  pomp  and 


folly.  In  tiie  presence  of  the  Pharisae  he 
preadied  against  hypocrisy :  to  the  Ssiddooesi 
he  proved  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In 
like  manner,  of  that  known  enmity  which  sob- 
sisted  between  the  Jews  and  Sanuritaas,  this 
£sithful  Teacher  todc  no  undue  advantage,  to 
make  friends  or  prosdytes  of  dther.  Upon 
the  Jews  he  inculated  a  more  comprehensive 
benevolence :  with  the  Samaritan  he  defended 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Jewish  creeds 

But  I  apprdiend  that  I  diall  render  my  ad- 
vice more  intelligible,  by  exemplifying  it  in 
two  or  three  instances,  drawn  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  predoininant  dispositioB  and 
rdigious  character  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
psesent  times. 

In  many  former  ages  of  religion,  the  strosy 
propensity  of  men's  minds  was  to  orer-vahw 
pontive  duties ;  which  temper,  when  carried 
to  excess,  not  only  multiplied  nnanthori«d 
rites  and  observances,  not  only  laid  an  unwar- 
rantable stress  upon  thosewhidi  were  preKrib- 
ed ;  but,  what  was  worst  of  all,  led  men  to  ex- 
pect, that,  by  a  punctual  attention  to  the  or- 
dinances of  religion,  they  could  compound  fir 
a  relaxation  of  ita  weighty  and  difBonlt  ^adm 
ai  personal  purity  and  relative  justice  This 
was  the  depraved  state  of  rel^ion  amongst 
the  Jews  when  our  Saviour  ippeared  ;  and  it 
was  the  degeneracy,  against  whidi  aosne  of 
the  most  forcible  of  Us  admonitions,  and  the 
severest  of  his  reproofe,  were  directed.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  that  Christ's  own  prea^ing, 
as  wdl  as  the  plan  and  spirit  of  his  rd%iott, 
were  as  adverse  as  posdble  to  the  exalting  or 
over-yaluing  of  positive  institutions,  the  error 
whidi  had  corrupted  the  dd  dispensation,  ra. 
vived  under  the  new ;  and  revived  with  doable 
force,  insomudi  as  to  transform  Chiistiamty 
into  a  servioe  more  prolix  and  burdensoms 
than  the  Jewish,  and  to  ascribe  an  efficacy  to 
certain  religions  perfonnances,  which^  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded  the  obligations  of 
substantial  virtue.  That  age,  however,  with 
us,  is  long  since  past.  I  fear  there  is  ream  to 
apprehend  that  we  are  falling  into  mistakes 
of  a  contrary  kind.  Sadduoees  are  move  com- 
mon amongst  us  than  Pharisees.  We  seem 
disposed,  not  Only  to  cast  off  the  decent  oiS- 
oes,  which  the  temperate  pety  of  our  chnrch 
hath  enjoined,  asauds  of  devodon,  calls  tore- 
penttmce,  or  instruments  of  improvement,  but 
to  contemn  and  neglect,  under  the  name  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  even  those  ritea,  whidt, 
forasmuch  as  they  were  ordained  by  the  £- 
vine  Founder  of  our  rdlgion,  or  by  his  inaiar- 
ed  messenger*,  and  ordiuned  with  a  view  of 
their  continuing  in  force  through  fnture  gene- 
rations, are  entitled  to  be  aoooonted  parte  of 
Christianity  itself.  In  this  situatioQ  ^of  rdU 
gion,  and  of  men's  thoughts  with  reqiect  of 
it,  he  makes  a  bad  choice  of  his  snbje^  who 
discourses  upon  the  futility  of  rites  and  ordi- 
nanoes,  npon  didr  indgniflcaney  vketi  taken 
by  themselves,  or  even  who  insists  too  frc^ 
quently,  and  in  terms  too  strong,  upon  their 
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In^Mvlfty  to  monl  iireoejplt.    We  are  ndier  Imoral  dutiei diflier  fitnn  one  another.    So  tha» 
called  apon  to  auetaia  the  authority  of  those  I  when  men  aocustom  themselves  to  look  upon 


instttutioiis  wfakh  proceed  from  Christ  or  his 
apostles,  and  the  reasonaUeness  and  credit  of 
those  which  claim  no  higher  original  than 
publio  appointment.  We  are  called  upon  to 
oontend  with  raqieet  to  the  first,  that  they 
aumot  be  omitted  with  safety  any  more  than 
other  duties ;  that  the  will  of  Ood  once  aaoer- 
tained,  is  the  immediate  foimdataon  of  every 
duty ;  that,  when  this  wiU  is  knojvn,  it  makes 
little  difference  to  us  what  is  the  subject  of  it, 
a^  less  by  what  denomination  the  precept  is 
called,  under  what  class  or  division  the  doty 
h  arranged.  If  it  be  commanded,  and  we  have 
suflteient  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  so,  it 
fen  nothing  whether  the  obligation  be  moral 
or  natmral,  or  positive  or  instituted.  He  who 
places  before  him  the  will  of  God  as  the  rale 
of  his  life,  will  not  refine,  or  efen  dweU  much, 
npon  these  distiactiona.  The  ordinances  of 
Christianity,  it  is  true,  are  all  of  them  signi. 
ficBUt.  Their  meaning,  and  even  their  use, 
is  nol  obscura  But  were  it  otherwise;  wai 
the  design  of  any  positive  institution  ineocpli. 
cable ;  did  it  appear  to  have  been  proposed 
only  as  an  ezerdse  of  obedience ;  it  was  not 
for  us  to  hesitatein  ooroompitance.  Even  to 
taqnire,  with  too  much  euriottty  and  impa- 
tience, into  the  cause  and  reason  of  a  rdigious 
command^  is  no  evidence  of  an  humble  and 
submissive  dispositiou ;  of  a  disposition,  I 
mean,  humUe  under  the  Deity*s  government 
of  his  creation,  and  submissive  to  his  will  how- 
ciFor  signified. 

It  may  be  seasonable  ako  to  maintain,  what 
I  am  convinced  is  true,  that  the  principle  of 
general  utility,  #hich  upholds  mond  obliga- 
tion itself,  may,  in  various  instances,  be  ap- 
^ied  to  evince  the  duty  of  attending  upon  po^ 
aitive  institutions ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
difference  between  natural  and  positive  duties 
la  often  more  in  the  name  than  in  the  thing. 
The  precepts  of  natural  justice  are  therefore 
4»oly  binding  upon  the  consdetiee,  because  the 
observation  of  them  is  neesssa^  or  eoadneive 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  sodal  life. 
Xf  there  be,  as  there  certainly  are,  religions  ia- 
Mitutions  which  contribute  greatly  to  form  and 
Aopport  imprCMions  upon  the  mind,  that  ren- 
der men  better  members  of  civ^aed  commu- 
nity ;  if  these  institution*  can  only  be  prsserv- 
•d  in  their  reputation  and  influence  by  the 
ganeral  respect  which  is  paid  to  them ;  there 
ie  the  same  reason  to  each  of  us  for  bearing 
0iir  part  in  thtse  observances,  that  there  is^v 
discharging,  the  most  acknowledged  duties  of 
xiatural  ceUgion.  When  I  say,  ''  the  reason 
ia  the  same,"  I  mean  that  it  is  the  same  in 
iriadL  The  degree  of  strength  and  cogency 
which  this  reason  possesses  in  any  particular 
case,  must  always  depend  upon  the  value  and 
smportaaee  of  the  particnlar  dutv;  which  ad- 
mits of  grsat  variety.  Bat  moral  and  positive 
fhitiei  do  not  in  tUs  respect  differ  mors  than 


positive  duties  as  universally  and  necessarily 
inferior  to  asoralones,  as  of  a  subm^nate  spe- 
cies, as  placed  ttpon  a  difisrent  foundation,  or 
deduced  from  a  different  original ;  and  conse^ 
quently  to  regard  them  as  unworthy  of  being 
made  a  part  o^  their  plan  of  hfe,  or  of  enter- 
ing into  their  sense  of  obligation,  they  appear 
to  be  egregiously  misled  by  names.  It  b  our 
business,  not  to  aid,  but  tooorrect,  the  decep* 
Uon.  StiU,  neverthdesB,  is  it  as  true  as  ever 
it  was,  that  **  except  we  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;**  that  *^  the 
sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath  ;*'  that  ^^  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  are  foith,  justice,  and  msrcy  ;"  but  to 
insist  strenuondy,  and,  as  soraedo^  afanost  ex- 
chisivdy,  upon  these  paints  at  present,  tends 
to  diminish  the  respect  for  religious  oidinan- 
oss,  which  is  already  too  little ;  and  whikt  it 
guards  against  dangers  that  have  ceased  to 
exist,  angments  those  which  are  really  fomd- 
dabkw 

Again:  Upon  the  first reforvation  from 
Popery,  a  method  very  much  prevailed  in  the 
seceding  churches,  of  resdving  the  whole  of 
rriigion  into  faith ;  good  work$^  as  they  were 
called,  or  the  practice  of  virtue^  hdding  not 
only  a  seeondary  but  even  distant  place  in 
value  and  esteem,  being  represented,  indleed, 
as  possessing  no  share  or  efficacy  in  the  attain, 
ment  of  huaan  salvation.  This  doctrine  we 
revived  in  our  own  times,  and  car- 
ried to  still  grsater  lengths.  And  it  is  a  theory, 
or  rather  periinis  a  language,  which  rcqitired, 
whilst  it  lasted  very  seriotts  animadversion ; 
not  only  because  it  disposed  men  to  rest  in  an 
mqmductiva  faith,  without  endeavours  to 
render  themselves  usefol  by  exertion  and  ac- 
tivity; not  only  because  it  was  naturally  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  Uoentiouaoess  ^  but  because  it  misre- 
presented Christianity  as  a  moral  institution, 
by  making ,  it  place  little  stress  upon  the  dis- 
tiaotica  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  by  making  it 
require  the  practice  of  external  duties,  if  it 
required  them  at  all,  only  as  casual,  neglected, 
and  almost  unthouglit  ef  oonsequenees,  of  that 
iaith  which  it  extolled,  instead  of  directing 
men's  attention  to  them,  as  to  those  things 
which  alone  compose  an  unquestionable  and 
effeotrre  ohedienoa  to  the  divine  wilL  So  long 
as  this  turn  of  mind  prevailed,  we  could  not 
be  too  industrious  in  bringing  together  and 
exhibiting  to  our  hearers  those  many  and  po- 
sitive declarations  of  Scripture,  which  enforce, 
and  insist  upon,  practical  religion  $  which  di- 
vide mankind  into  those  who  do  good,  and 
thole  who  do  evil ;  which  boM  out  to  the  one, 
favour  and  happiness,  to  the  other,  repulse  and 
oondemnation.  The  danger,  however,  from 
this  quarter,  is  nearly  overpast.  We  are,  on 
the  contrary,  setting  up  a  ktqd  of  philosophi<. 
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cal  morality,  detadwd  tram  religion,  and  in- 
dqtendent  of  its  influenee^  wltitb  may  btf  cat- 
tivated,  it  is  said,  as  well  witlioat  Chnstianity 
as  with  it  f  and  wbiofa-,  if  oiltiTated,  reiiden 
religion  and  reBgious  institations  suptrflu* 
ous,  A  mode  of  thought  sooontnury  to  trritli, 
and  so  derogatory  from  the  value  of  Herdsk 
tion,  cannot  escape  the  vigihuDoe  of  a  Christiaii 
ministry.  We  are  entitled  to  asis  upon  what 
foundation  this  morality  rests.  If  it  refer  to 
the  divine  will,  (and,  without  that,  where  will 
it  find  its  sanctions,  or  how  support  itf  aadii>- 
rity  ?)  there  cannot  be  a  conduct  of  the  un- 
derstanding more  irrational,  than  to  appeal  to 
those  intimatioiis  of  the  Deity's  charaeter 
which  the  light  and  order  of  nature  aflbrd,  as 
to  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  duty,  yet  to 
disregard,  and  affect  to  overlook,  tlie  dedara* 
tions  of  his  pleasure  which  Christianity  com- 
mumcates.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  authority  of  natural  and  rbvealed  re- 
ligion. We  are  bound  to  receive  the  precepts  of 
revektion  for  the  same  reason  that  we  comply 
with  the  dictates  of  nature.  He  who  despises 
a  command  which  proceeds  from  his  Maker,  no 
matter  by  what  mearik,  et  through  what  me- 
dium, instep  of  advancing^  as  he  pretends  to 
do,  the  dominion  of  reason,  and  the  authority 
of  natural  religion,  disobeys  the  flnt  in junc- 
tion  of  both.  Although  it  be  true  what  the 
.apostle  affirms-^-that,  ^  when  the  Gentiles, 
which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  they  are  a  law  unto 
themselves  ;**  that  is,  they  will  be  accepted  to- 

Sther  with  those  who  are  hustructed  in  die 
V  and  obey  it  t  yet  is  this  truth  not  appUoa- 
ble  to  such,  as,  having  a  hiw,  oohtemn  it,  and, 
with  the  means  of  access  to  the  word  of  Chid, 
keep  themselves  at  a  voluntary  distance  fnmi 
it.  This  temper,  whilst  it  eontiBuea,  nsakes 
it  necessary  fur  us  to  assert  the  superiority  of 
a  religious  principle  above  every  other  by  wkioh 
human  conduct  can  be  regulated  r  more  es^ 
dally  above  that  fashionable  system,  which  re- 
commends virtue  .only  as  a  true  and  refined 
policy,  which  policy  in  effect  is,  and  in  the 
end  commonly  proves  itsdf  to  be,  nothing  else 
than  a  more  exquisite  onnningvwhieh  by  a 
specious  behaviour  in  the  easy  and  viable  oen- 
oems  of  life,  ooUecU  a  fund  of  reputatioii,  in 
order  either  to  cherish  more  securely  ooncealed 
vices,  or  to  reserve  itself  for  some  ^est  stroke 
of  selfishness,  perfidy,  and  desertionv  in  a 
pressmg  eonjunctute  of  fortunes.  Nor  less 
justly  may  we  superinduoe  the  guidanee  of 
Christianity  to  the  direction  of  tentfanent; 
which  depends  so  much  upon  oenstitntion,  up- 
on early  impressions^  upon  lud>it  and  iinita^ 
tion,  that  unless  it  be  compared  with,  and  ad- 
justed by,  some  safer  rule,  it  can  in  no  wise 
betnisted.  Least  of  all  ought  we  to  yield  the 
authority  of  religion  to  the  Uiw  of  honour^  a 
law  (if  it  deserve  that  name,}  whieh,  beside 
iu  continual  mutability,  U  at  best  but  a  sys- 
tem  of  manners  suited  to  the  intersonnw  and 


of  UglMr  mb  s  nd  wUdk  MU 
seqnently  ncglecta  evary  duty,  and  pesiBiia 
every  vtoe,  that  has  no  relatioo  to  these  pur- 
poses. Amongst  the  rules  whieh  oontand  with 
religion  for  tJ^  government  of  life,  tlie  lawef 
the  land  also  has  not  a  few,  who  think  it  very 
sufficient  to  act  up  to  Its  direction,  and  to  ke^ 
within  the  limits  whieh  it  preseribei ;  and  thia 
sort  of  chamcter  ia  ooBunon  hi  oar  eongt^gm- 
We  are  not  to  omit,  thersfers^  to  ap- 
prise those  who  make  the  statutes  of  the  xealm 
the  standard  of  their  duty,  that  they  propose 
to  themselves  a  measure  of  eonduct  totsOy  in« 
adequate  to  the  purposes  Theboondari«vlucfa 
nature  has  assigned  to  human  authority  and 
control,  the  partial  ends  to  whkh  every  l^gia- 
lator  ie  obU^ed  to  oonfine  his  vietrs,  pit 
human  laws,*  even  were  they,  what  they  i 
are,  as  perfect  as  they  might  be  auidey 
becoming  competent  roles  of  lifeto  any  ona 
who  advanoee  his  hopes  to  the  attainment  of 
God  .Admiglity*s  fevoar.  In  coatradiatnio- 
tion,  then,  to  these  several  systems  whiA  di- 
vide a  great  portion  of  mankind  amongtt  than, 
we  preach  ««  feith  which  worketh  by  love,** 
that  prindpileof  action  and  restcaint  which  is 
found  in  a  Christian  aloAe.  Itposseasea  qa^ 
itties  to  whidi  nontf  of  tktm  fan  make  pieten- 
sions.  It  opemtes  where  they  fail ;  is  f 
upon  ail  occasions,  firm  upon  the  gn 
pure  as  under  the  inspection  of  a  vij^laate 
nisdence ;  innocent  where  guflt  could  not  lie 
discovered ;  just,  ezaet,  and  upright,  withont 
a  witness  to  Its  proceedings ;  unifenn  amidat 
the  caprices  of  fashion,  unchanged  by  the  vj- 
dsdtudes  of  popular  opinion  ;  often  ^ppiand- 
ed,  not  sddom  misunderstood,  it  hoUs  on  its 
straight  and  equal  coursey  through  **  good  r». 
port  and  evil  report,"  through  eneoungemesife 
and  neglect,  approbation  and  diigiae&  If  the 
philosopher  or  the  poUtidan  can  point  out  to 
us  any  influence  but  that  of  Christianity  whidi 
has  these  properties,  I  had  ahooet  said  which 
does  not  want  them  aU,  we  wiH  Haten  wttli  re- 
verence to  his  faistmction.  But  until  thk  be 
dene,  we  may  be  pennitted  to  resist  every  plan 
whieh  would  pbee  virtue  upon  any  other  fem- 
-datton,  or  seek  final  happiness  throogh  any 
other  medium^  than  feith  in  Jesus  Christ.  At 
least  whilet  an  indinatloa  to  these  rival  eye. 
tome  remains,  no  good  end,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
is  attained  by  decrying  faith  under  any  fona, 
by  Stating  the  competition  between  feith  and 
good  works,  or  by  pointing  out,  with  toomnck 
anxiety,  even  the  abuses  and  eatnivagaiiees 
into  which  the  dootrine  of  oalVation  by  fidtli 
alone  has  sometiaieB  been  oarried.  Thetrath 
is,  that,  in  the  two  subjects  whidi  I  have  eon- 
sidered,  we  are  in  such  haate  to  fiy  feom  en- 
thunasm  and  superttition,  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching towards  an  ineendbility  to  all  leli^ 
gious  influence.  I  osrtahily  do  not  nmau  to 
advise  you  to  endeavocir  to  bring  men  back  to 
enthusiasm  and  euperstithm,  bat  to  letard,  if 
you  can,  their  nngnm  lowvrds  u 
GOOQU 
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•adl  A  W0itt  tEtcMM ;  mad  botb  In  Umm,  m 
In  flllotlMrinitaiioai,tov^gttkt«tii6Glioiosof 
your  nl^^teta,  by  die  pArtwuhr  biw  and  4«u 
denqr  of  opinion  which  you  poroeive  ahsMdy 
to  pravsflaaoBgil  your  hMran,  and  bvacoB^ 
ridaratfnn,  not  of  Ae  timth  only  of  what  y oa 
daiiw,  wfaidi,  howvw,  nniat  wwayt  boon  in* 
diaponiable  oondition,  bat  of  itsoflbcti,  and 
thon  not  tha  offnti  whidi  it  wonld  prodnoo 
upon  ■onnd,  onlig^tencd,  and  hnpartial  judgr- 
BMDtt,  bat  wliat  ai«likdy  to  ta|E6  place  in  tho 
woak  and  pr»4iceBpiod  wadentandlngi  with 
wMck  wo  hwne  to  do. 

Hftfing  that  eontldond  the  rale  as  it  19. 
pHoi  to  the  argoment  of  our  dlaooonoi,  In 
whloh  its  principal  Importance  ooniiflts,  I  pro- 
ceed to  illaatmte  iti  nae  at  it  reUtes  to  ano- 
Aer  object — ^Ae  meani  of  eauiting  attention. 
The  transition  from  local  to  occasional  ser- 
iDons  is  so  easy,  and  the  raaton  for  both  is  so 
mnoh  the  mme,  that  what  I  hare  further  to 
add  wiDincfaidetheoDeas  weHasthe  other. 
And  though  nothing  more  be  proposed  in  the 
Ibw  directions  whish  I  am  about  to  offer,  than 
to  moToand  awahen  the  attention  of  oor  an- 
dienoe,  yet  is  this  a  pnrpooeof  no  inconsider- 
nble  magnitnde.  We  have  gnat  reason  to 
ooropfadn  of  listlessnoH  in  onr  congregstlone. 
WheOierdiis  be  their  &ult  or  ooit,  the  fimlt 
of  nrfther  or  of  both,  it  U  much  to  be  derii^ 
ed  that  it  oould  by  any  means  be  nmoved. 
Our  sermons  are  in  general  more  informing, 
OS  weQ  as  more  comet  and  chastised  both  in 
matter  and  composition,  than  those  of  any 
denomination  of  diaienting  teadiers.  I  wish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  render  them  as  im- 
pressive as  some  of  thein  seem  to  be.  Now 
I  think  we  may  obeerve  that  we  are  heard 
wHh  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  adyerten^ 
cy,  whenever  our  disoouTses  are  recommended 
by  any  oectoional  propriety.  The  more,  there- 
tee,  of  these  proprieties  we  contrive  to  weave 
into  our  pivadung,  th^  better.  One  which  is 
Tvry  obvious,  and  which  should  nev«r  be  ne- 
glected,  is  that  of  making  our  sennons  as 
suitaUe  as  we  can  to  the  service  of  the  day. 
On  the  prbdpal  fasts  and  festivals  of  the 
chnrch,  the  subjects  which  they  are  designed 
to  commemorate,  ought  invariably  to  be  made 
the  subjects  of  our  discourses.  Indeed,  the 
best  sermon,  if  it  do  not  treat  of  the  aigu. 
ment  which  the  congregation  come  prepared 
to  hear,  is  received  with  orfdness,  and  with  a 
sense  of  disappointment.  This  respect  to  the 
order  of  public  worship  almost  every  one  pays. 
But  the  adaptation,  I  apprehend,  may  be  car- 
ried much  fiirther.  Whenever  any  thing  like 
a  nnity  of  subject  is  purened  throughout  the 
collect,  the  epistle,  and  gospel  of  the  day, 
that  subject  is  with  great  advantage  revived 
In  the  pulpit.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  wished  that 
this  nnity  had  been  man  consulted  in  the  com. 
^illation  of  this  part  of  the  litni^gy  than  it  has 
been.  When  frtnn  the  want  of  it  a  subject  is  not 
-disthietly  pcesented  to  us,  tliere  may,  how. 


W 
be  some  portSon  of  the  service  more 
striking  than  the  rest,  some  instructive  pa- 
rable, some  interesting  narration,  some  oon- 
dse  bat  fordble  precept,  some  pregnant  sen- 
tence, which  may  be  recalled  to  the  hearer's 
Bttentkm  with  peculiar  efleet.  I  think  it  no 
contemptible  advantage  if  we  even  draw  our 
text  from  the  epistie  or  goqiel,  or  the  psalms 
or  lessons.  Oor  conmgation  will  he  mora 
likely  to  retain  What  Uiey  hearfrons  os,  when 
it,  in  anymanner,  fidls  in  with  what  ihey 
have  been  readipg  in  their  prayer-books,  or 
when  they  are  afterwards  reminded  of  it  by 
reading  the  psalms  and  lessons  at  home.  But 
theress  anodier  spedes  of  accommodation  of 
more  importance,  and  that  is  the  choice  of 
such  disqtiisitions,  as  may  either  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties or  assist  tiie  reflections,  which  are 
suggested  by  the  portions  of  Scripture  that  are 
delivered  from  the  reading.desk.  Thu^  whilst 
the  wars  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges  are  related 
in  the  course  of  the  lessons  whidi  occupy  some 
of  the  first  Sundays  after  Trinity,  it  will  be 
rerj  seasonable  to  explain  the  reasons  upon 
which  that  dispensation  was  founded,  the  mo- 
ral and  benefioial  purposes  which  are  declared 
to  have  been  designed,  and  which  were  proba- 
bly aoeomplished,  by  its  esecution;  because 
soflh  an  SDqdanation  will  obviate  the  doubts 
Qoneeming  either  the  divine  goodness  or  the 
credibilitv  of  the  narrative  j^ch  may  arise 
in  the  mmd  of  a  hearer,  who  is  not  instruct- 
ed to  regard  the  transaction  as  a  method  of 
inflicting  an  ezempiary,  just,  and  necessary 
punishment.  In  like  manner,  whilst  the  his- 
tory of  the  delivery  of  the  lasw  from  mount 
Sinai,  or  lather  the  recapitolation  of  that  his- 
tory by  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
is  carried  on  in  the  JBunday  lessons  which  are 
read  between  Easter  and  M^tsunday,  we  shall 
be  well  engaged  in  discourses  upon  the  oom- 
siofMinMna  wliich  stand  at  the  head  of  that 
institution,  in  showing  from  the  history  their 
high  oiignud  and  authority,and  in  explaining 
their  reasonahleness,  application,  and  extent. 
Wliilst  the  history  of  Joseph  is  successively 
presented  to  the  oongr^gation  during  the 
Sundays  in  Lent,  we  shall  be  very  negligent 
of  the  opportunity^  if  we  do  not  take  occasion 
to  point  out  to  our  hearers,  those  observations 
upon  the  benevolent  but  secret  direction,  the 
wise  though  circuitous  measures,  of  Provi^ 
denoe,  of  which  this  beautiful  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture supplies  a  train  of  apposite  examples. 
There  are,  I  doubt  not,  other  series  of  subjects 
dictated  by  the  service  as  edifying  as  these; 
but  these  I  propose  as  iUustretions  of  the  rule. 
NsKt  to  the  service  of  the  churoh,  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  may  be  made  to  su^SB^  ^>*e^ 
and  appropriate  topics  of  meditation.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  new  year  has  belonging  to  it  a 
trun  of  very  solemn  reflections.  In  the  de- 
votional pieces  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  this 
occasion  was  i>ever  passed  by.  We  may  learn 
ffom  these  writings  the  prop^  use  tUiUMiiade 
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«rit(  and  by  the  CDEmiib  •f  diM  OEOtUeikt 
penon,  bow  mueh  a  pioua  mind  it  wont  to  be 
affected  bj  this  memorial  of  the  li^ta  of  Bft. 
There  are  alio  certain  proprieties  whidi  oor- 
respond  with  the  dUEerent  parts  of  the  year. 
For  exittaiple,  the  srisdom  of  God  in  the  wsik 
of  the  ereatioB  is  a  theme  which  ought  to  be 
sesenred  for  the  setom  of  the  spring,  whan 
nature  renews,  as  it  woe,  her  activity ;  when 
every  animal  Is  cheerfnl  and  busy,  and  seems 
to  feel  the  inihience  of  Its makei's  kindness; 
when  our  senses  and  spirits,  the  ot^|eets  and 
enjoyments  that  sorcennd  as,  aooord  and  har- 
monise with  those  sentimenU  of  delij^t  and 
gratitude,  which  this  subject,  above  allodiers, 
is  calculated  to  inspire.  Then  is  no  devotion 
so  genuine  as  that  whidi  flows  from  these  ma- 
ditations,  because  it  is  unforced  and  seif*«sctt- 
cd.  There  U  no  fnune  of  mind  mote  desira- 
ble, and,  consequently,  no  prsaching  more  use- 
ful, than  that  wliich  leads  the  thought  to  this 
ezerdse.  It  is  laying  a  foundation  for  Cbris. 
tianity  itself.  If  it  be  not  to  sow  the  seed,  it 
is  at  least  to  prepare  the  soiL  The  evidence 
of  revelation  arrives  with  much  greater  ease 
at  an  understanding,  which  is  already  possess 
ed  by  the  persuasion,  that  an  unseen  mtelli- 
gence  frsmed  and  conducts  the  univene ;  and 
which  is  accustomed  to  refer  the  order  and 
opeimtions  of  nature  to  the  ageney  of  a  sn^ 
preme  wilL  The  influence  also  of  vsligica  is, 
afanost  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and 
strength  of  this  oonvicdon.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
species  of  instruction  of  which  our  hearers  are 
more  capable  than  we  may  at  first  sight  sup- 
pose. It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher, 
or  to  be  skilled  in  the  nemes  and  distinctions 
of  natural  history,  in  order  to  perceive  marks 
of  contrivance  and  design  in  the  creatum.  It 
Is  only  to  turn  our  observation  to  them.  Now, 
beside  that  this  requires  neither  more  ability 
nor  leisure  than  every  man  can  command, 
there  are  many  things  in  the  life  of  a  country 
parishioner  which  will  dispose  his  thoughts  to 
the  employment.  In  his  fidds,  amidst  his 
flocks,  in  the  progress  of  vegetation,  the  struc- 
ture, faeulties,  and  manners,  of  domestic  anl- 
mala,  he  has  constant  oocssion  to  remark  proo& 
of  intention  and  of  consummate  wisdom.  The 
minister  of  a  country  parish  is  never,  there- 
fore,  better  engaged,  than  when  he  is  assist- 
ing this  turn  of  contempktion.  Nor  will  he 
ever  do  it  with  so  much  effect,  as  when  the 
appearance  and  iace  of  external  nature  con- 
spire with  the  sentiments  which  he  wishes  to 
ezdte. 

Again:  if  we  would  enlarge  upon  the  vari 
ous  bounty  of  Providence,  in  furnishing  a  re- 
gular  supply  for  animal,  and  especially  for  hu- 
man subsistence,  not  by  one,  but  by  numerous 
and  diversified  species  of  food  and  clothing,  we 
shall  be  best  heard  in  the  time  and  amidst  the 
occupations  of  harvest,  when  6ur  hearers  are 
reaping  the  effecu  of  those  oontrivanoes  for 
tb«lr  support,  and  of  that  care  for  their  pre- 


senratlon,  ^Hikh  didr  FMtev  whkk  is  la  hn. 
ven  hath  eoBsnieed  liar  thna.  If theyeso-faaa 
been  favouiahla,  we  rqoide  with  them  in  cIm 
plenty  which  flOs  their  iphmaries,  cofws  tkeir 

des,  and  foods  their  fsmOieB.  If«herwjaei» 
or  lem  so,  we  have  itill  to  nmaik,  how  tihsaosli 
dttthe  *»riHtTidrMn*s  dis^ppnintmstifs,  thraoA 
dM  dangers  ind  Inclaneiidee  of 
seasons^  a  eompritelit  proportioB  of  the  i 
of  the  earth  i«  cmidueted  to  its  destined  . 
pose.  We  may  observe  also  to  the  ispitni^'tev 
mac,  that  the  vahia,lf  not  the  eifawwne,  of 
his  own  occupation,  depends  upon  the  weiy 
uncertainty  of  which  heoompfains.  It^isAHuid 
to  be  ahnost  universally  troe,  that  th*  parta- 
tion  of  the  pro&u  between  the  owner  and  the 
ooeopier  of  the  soil,  is  in  fovoor  of  the  Innecv 
in  praportkm  to  the  risk  which  he  incuts  by 
the  disadvantage  Of  the  dfanate.  Tbia  is  a 
very  jnst  icfleetion,  and  paitieularly  ]ntellig&. 
ble  to  a  rural  widieniieb  We  may  add,  vhesi 
the  oceasian  miuires  it,  that  acaicity  itaalf 
hath  itt  uaa  By  acting  as  a  stfanulna  to  aear 
esartioiis  and  to  fonher  improvements.  It  oC* 
ten  produoss,  through  a  temponry  ilisirnui,  a 
permanent  benefit. 

Lastly;  mdden^violentvornntlaselydenlha, 
or  death  aooonpanled  by  any  cireumsitaDceBaf 
suipriee  or  singdarity,  usually  leare  an  xb- 
prsssion  upon  a  whole  neighhouihood.  A 
Christian  teacher  is  wanting  in  attentkm  to 
opportunities  who  does  not  avail  himself  dT 
this  impression.  The  uncertainty  of  lifo  v». 
quireano  proo£  But  the  power  and  intin^^t^ 
which  this  consideration  shall  obtain  over  the 
decisions  of  the  mind,  will  depend  gz«atly  n^ 
on  the  ctrcumstanoes  under  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination,  Diaoouiaes  upon 
thesubject  oome  with  tenfold  foroe,  when  they 
are  directed  to  a  heart  already  touched  by  aoBse 
near,  recent,  and  afiiBOting  eiampla  of  human 
morttlity.  I  do  not  lament  that  funeral  asr- 
moas  are  discontinued  amongst  us.  They  go. 
nerally  contained  so  much  of  nuerisiwisldo 
and  oftentimes  undeserved  panegyric,  that  the 
hearers  came  away  from  them,  raUier  wiih 
remarks  in  their  mouths  upon  what  was  said 
of  the  deceased,  than  with  any  internal  reflec- 
tions upon  the  solemnity  which  they  had  left, 
or  how  nearly  it  related  to  their  own  conditiaB. 
But  by  deosnt  allusions  in  the  itated  oourae  af 
our  preaching  to  eventt  of  this  sort,  or  by, 
what  is  better,  such  a  well-timed  choioeof  onr 
subject,  as  may  lead  our  audience  to  make  the 
allusion  for  themselves,  it  is  possible,  I  think, 
to  retain  much  of  the  good  effect  of  funeral 
discourses,  without  their  aduhfcriim,  and  with- 
out exciting  vain  curiosity. 

If  other  oocurxenoes  have  arisen  within  oar 
neighbouriiood,  which  serve  to  excmplily  the 
progress  and  fote  of  vice,  the  solid  advaatagat 
and  ultimate  suooeM  of  virtue,  the  proriden. 
tial  disooverr  of  guilt  or  protection  of  inn^ 
oence,  thefoUy  of  avarioe,  the  disappdntmeats 
of  ambition,  the  vanity  <rf  wioridly  sdiwmsj  the 
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laBadomneHof  hmninfiirMlght;  In  a  word, 
which  maj  nmiiid  na^  **  what  thadowi  we 
•re,  and  what  ahadowi  we  punoe,"  and  there- 
by indooe  ns  to  ooUect  oor  viewa  and  endea- 
Tonn  to  one  point,  the  attainment  of  final  lal. 
▼ation;  inch  ooconenoei  ma j  be  made  to  in- 
trodnoe  topioe  of  Mriooi  and  nieful  medita. 
tkm  I  have  heeid  popniar  praachen  amoogit 
the  methodistt  avail  themieliret  of  theae  ooca- 
jdona  with  very  powerful  effedi  It  mnat  be 
acknowledged  that  thej  freqaently  tranagieaa 
thA  limita  of  decorum  and  propriety,  and  that 
theae  tranagreaaiona  wound  the  modeaty  of  a 
enUYated  ear.  But  the  method  itaelf  ia  not 
to  be  blamed.  Undertheoorractionofaaound- 
er  judgment  it  mig^t  be  rendered  very  beno- 


Perhi^a,  aa  hath  been  already  intimat- 
ed, theaafeat  way  ia,  notto  refer  to  Uieae  ind- 
denta  by  any  direct  alloaion,  but  merely  to  dia- 
ooorae  at  the  time  upon  aubjecta  which  are  aL 
lied  to^  and  connected  with  them. 

The  aum  of  what  I  have  been  recommend- 
ing amonnta  to  thia:  thatweoooaiderdiligent- 
hr  the  probable  effecta  of  our  diaoonraea,  upon 
vne  particolar  charactera  and  diapoaitioDa  of 
thoae  who  are  to  hear  them ;  but  that  we  ap. 
ply  thia  conaideratlon  aolely  to  the  choioe  of 
tmtha,  by  no  mcaaa  to  the  •^«<fim»  of  &lae- 


hood  or  inaboerity  :*  Secondly,  that  we  en- 
deavoor  to  profit  by  drcuroatanoea,  that  ia,  to 
aaaiat,  not  the  reaaoning,  but  the  efficacy  of  our 
diacourae^  by  an  opportune  and  aldiful  uae  of 
the  aerrice  of  the  diuroh,  the  aeaaon  of  the 
year,  and  of  all  auch  oocnrrencea  and  aitua. 
tiona  aa  are  capable  of  receiving  a  rdigioua 
turn,  and  auch  aa,  being  yet  recent  in  the 
memory  of  our  hearera,  may  diapoae  their 
minda  for  the  admiaaion  and  influence  of  aalu^ 
tary  reflectiona. 

My  Rererend  Brethren,  I  am  aenaible  that 
the  diarourae  with  which  I  have  now  detained 
you,  ia  not  of  that  kind  which  ia  uaually  de- 
nvered  at  a  Chancellor'a  viaitation.  But  ainoe 
(by  the  fayour  of  that  ezceUent  prdate,  who 
by  me  muat  long  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude and  affection)  I  hold  another  public  ata- 
tion  in  the  diooeae,  I  embrace  the  only  oppor« 
tunity  afforded  me  of  aubmitting  to  you  that 
apedea  of  conuael  and  exhortation,  which,  with 
more  propriety  perhapa,  you  would  have  re- 
ceived from  me  in  the  character  of  yourarch- 
deacon,  if  the  funcdooa  of  thatolBoe  had  re- 
mained  entire^ 

« lUi  dtotiiKtfci  HxMttMliBiltiorcKolerfedoctriDiu 
— 1  bythatBamabi "    * 
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SERMON  V. 


DANGERS  INCIDENTAL  TO  THE  CLERICAL 
CHARACTER  STATED. 


Lea  that,  hy  anjf  niean$,  when  I  haoe  preached  to  oAen,  I  myeAf  AwU  be  a 
etuCawttff — 1  Corintliiaiu  iz— Part  of  the  27th  vene. 


Taxftx  ▼ordfl  diaoorer  the  anxiety,  not  to  ny 
the  fean,  of  the  writer,  concerning  the  erent 
of  his  perMmal  salvation;  and,  when  intar- 


fnctedhythewords-which  precede  them,  strict-  the  teaciiers  of  religion  consider  themsdves 


that  this  propensity  is  the  strongest  in  a  man  is 
own  case ;  that  it  prevails  more  powerfully  in 
religion  than  in  other  subjects,  inasmuch  as 


iy  connect  that  event  with  the  purity  of  his 
personal  character. 

It  IS  extremely  material  to  remember  who 
it  was  that  felt  this  deep  solicitude  Cor  the  fate 
of  his  spiritual  interests,  and  the  persuasion, 
that  his  acceptance  (in  so  far  as  it  is  procured 
by  human  endektvours)  would  depend  upon  the 
care  and  exactness  with  which  he  regulated 
his  own  passions,  and  his  own  conduct ;  be- 
cause, if  a  man  ever  existed,  who,  in  the  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  he  served  the  cause 
of  religion,  in  the  ardour  or  the  efficacy  of  his 
preaching,  in  his  sufferingsor  his  saooess,might 
nope  for  some  excuse  to  indulgence,  some  li- 
cence for  gratifications  which  were  forbidden 
to  others,  it  was  the  author  of  the  text  which 
has  been  now  read  to  yon.  Yet  the  ^KMtle 
appears  to  have  known,  and  by  his  knowledge 
teaches  us,  that  no  exertion  of  industry,  no 
display  of  talents,  no  public  merit,  however 
great,  or  however  good  or  sacred  be  the  cause 
in  which' it  is  acquired,  will  compensate  for 
the  neglect  of  personal  self-govemment. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  important  lesson 
to  all :  to  none,  certainly,  can  it  be  more  a|^ 
plicable,  than  it  is  in  every  age  to  the  teach- 
ers of  religion ;  for  a  little  observation  of  the 
world  must  have  informed  us,  that  the  human 
mind  is  prone,  almost  beyond  resistance,  to 
fink  the  weakness  or  the  irregularities  of  pri. 
vate  character  in  the  view  of  public  services 


(and  rightly  do  so)  as  ministering  to  the  higher 
interests  of  human  existence. 

Still  farther,  if  there  be  causes,  as  I  believe 
there  are,  which  raise  extraordinary  diffieul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  offices  of  religion ;  circumstances  even  of 
disadvantage  in  the  profession  and  character, 
as  far  as  relates  to  tiie  oonservation  of  their 
own  virtue ;  it  behoves  them  to  adopt  the 
apoade's  caution  with  more  than  common  osre, 
because  it  is  only  to  prepare  themselves  for 
dangers  to  which  they  are  more  than  common- 
ly  exposed. 

Nor  is  there  good  reason  for  concealing,  ei- 
ther from  ourselves  or  others,  any  unfavour- 
able dispositions  which  the  nature  of  our  em- 
ployment  or  situation  may  tend  to  generate  i 
for,  be  they  what  they  will,  they  only  prove, 
that  it  happens  to  us  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  human  life,  with  many  benefits  to  re- 
ceive some  inconveniences  %  with  many  hdps 
to  experience  some  trials  t  that,  with  many 
peculiar  motives  to  virtue^  and  means  of  im- 
provement hi  it,  some  obstacles  are  presented 
to  our  progress,  which  it  may  require  a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  effort  of  the  mind  to  sur- 
mount. 

I  apprehend  that  I  am  stating  a  canae  of  no 
inconsidfarable  importance,  when  amongstthese 
impediments  I  mention,  in  the  fint  plaoa,  the 
iiueniihility  to  religioua  imprcisiony  which  a 
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ttmitant  eonrerntion  with  rdigioai  nibjecci, 
and,  itill  more, «  oonitaat  InMrmiztnre  with 
rdlgioos  offioei,  if  wont  to  indnoeb  Bach  it 
tho  frume  of  the  human  conitUutloiB  (and  oX- 
cohited  also  for  the  wiaett  pnrpoMt,)  that 
whilflt  all  active  haUta  an  iadlitated  and 
strengthened  by  repetition,  iaipreMiona  nnder 
whioh  we  are  palace,  are  weakened  and  di- 
minished. Upon  the  first  of  these  properties 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  eamnise  of 
the  aru  of  life :  npon  the  second,  the  cued- 
tf  whidi  the  mind  possesses  of  adaptkig  itself 
to  ahnostjevary  situation.  This  quality  is  per- 
oeiTed  in  numeroos,  and  for  the  most  part  be- 
neficial esamples.  Soenes  of  terror,  spectades 
of  pain,  objects  of  loathing  and  disgust,  so£ftr 
lose  their  effect  with  their  norelty,  as  to  per- 
mit  professions  to  be  carried  on,  and  condi- 
tions of  life  to  be  endured^  which  otherwise, 
although  necessary,  would  be  insupportable. 
It  is  a  quality,  howerer,  whidi  aots,  as  other 
parts  of  our  fireme  do,  l^  an  operation  which 
u  general  $  hence  it  acu  also  in  instances  in 
which  its  inflnence  is  to  be  corrected ;  and, 
amongst  these,  in  religion.  Every  attentiTe 
Chrisdan  will  have  observed  how  mudi  more 
powerihUy  he  is  affected  bv  any  form  of  wor- 
ship  whioi  is  nnoommon,  than  with  ^  fami- 
liar returns  of  his  own  religions  olBces.  He 
will  be  sensible  of  the  difference,  when  he  ap- 
proaches, a  lew  times  in  the  year,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Ijord*s  Supper ;  if  he  should  be 
present  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick ;  or  even, 
if  that  were  unusual  to  himy  fit  the  sic^  of  a 
family  assembled  in  prayer.  He  will  perceive 
it  also  upon  entering  the  doors  of  a  diasentmg 
oongregation ;  a  ciroumstance  which  has  mis- 
led many,  by  causing  them  to  ascribe  to  some 
advantage  in  the  omiduct  of  public  worship, 
what,  in  truth,  is  only  Uie  efot  of  new  im- 
pressions. Now,  by  how  much  a  lay  firequent- 
er  of  religious  worship  finds  himself  less 
warmed  and  stimulated  by  ordinary  than  by 
eoctraordinary  acts  of  devotion,  by  so  much, 
it  may  be  expected,  that  a  deigyman,  habitu. 
ally  convenNint  with  the  offices  of  religion,  will 
be  less  moved  and  stimulated  than  he  is.  What 
then  is  to  be  done?  It  is  by  an  effort  of  reflec- 
tion ;  by  a  positive  exertion  of  the  mind  ;  by 
knowing  tUs  tendency,  and  by  setting  our- 
selves expressly  to  resist  it ;  that  we  are  to  re- 
pair the  decays  of  spontaneons  piety.  We  are 
no  moi^  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  our  frame,  than  to  the  impulse  of  our 
passions.  We  ar^  to  asstit  our  sensitive  by  our 
rational  nature.  We  are  to  supply  this  mfir- 
mity.(for  so  it  may  be  called,  although,  like 
many  other  properties  which  bear  the  nameof 
vices  in  our  constitution,  it  be,  in  truth,  a  be- 
neficjal  principle  acting  according  to  a  general 
lanr)— we  are  to  supply  it  by  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  obligations  under  which  we  lie ;  by  a  more 
frequent  and  a  more  distiiict  reooUection  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  that  ohligalaon  is  founded. 
We  are  not  to.wo&dor  at  .thnpain^  which  this 


may  cost  ns;  still  less  are  we  to  imitate  th« 
despondency  of  some  serious  Chrisdana,  who» 
in  the  impaired  sensibility  that  habit  hath 
induced,  bewail  the  ooldnesB  of  a  deserted 
souL 

Hitherto  onr  observition  wHl  not  hp  ^oea- 

medi  bat  I  tUnk  that  thia  prindpla  goes 
fiurther  than  ie  generally  known  or  adoiow. 
lodged.  1  tUnk  that  it  extends  to  the  infln- 
enoe  which  aigument  itself  possesses  upon  our 
nnderttanding  |  or,  at  least,  to  the  inflnence 
which  it  poseoBses  in  determining  our  wilL  I 
win  not  say,  that|  in  a  subject  strietiy  hatel. 
lectnal,  and  in  sdmce  property  so  called,  a  de>. 
monstration  is  the  less  convincing  fior  beii^ 
old:  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not,  in  some 
measure^  true  of  moral  evidence  and  prohahle 
prooft.  In  practical  subjects,  howevnr,  where 
two  things  are  to  be  done,  the  undentandiag 
to  be  convinced,  and  the  will  to  be  persuaded, 
I  believe  that  the  force  of  •  every  aigument  is 
diminished  by  triteness  and  fiui&liarity.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  argument  must  be  the 
same ;  the  impresdop  may  be  very  dtfierent. 

Bttt'tce  have  a  disadvantage  to  oontend  with 
addititional  to  this.  The  consequence  of  r»- 
petition  wiU  be  felt  more  sensibfy  liy  us,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  directing  our  aigumenta 
to  others :  for  it  always  requires  a  aeoond,  a 
separate,  and  an  unusual  effort  of  the  mind, 
to  facing  back  the  eonchision  upon  oureelfea. 
In  cooatmcting,  in  exprsssing,  m  dffivering 
oar  arguments ;  in  all  the  thoughts  and  atody 
which  we  employ  upon  them ;  what  we  axe 
apt  to  hold  oontinuaJly  in  onr  view,  ia  She  eC 
feet  which  they  may  produce  npon  thoee  who 
hear  or  read  them.  The  further  and  best  nee 
of  onr  meditations,  their  influence  upon  oor 
own  hearts  and  consdenoea,  is  lost  in  the  pre- 
senoe  of  the  other.  In  philosophy  itadf,  it  Is 
not  always  the  same  thing,  to  study  a  snbiect, 
in  order  to  understand,  Mid  in- order  only  to 
teach  it.  In  morab  and  religion,  the  powers 
of  persuasion  are  ooltivated  by  thoee  whose 
employment  is  publio  instruction ;  hut  their 
wi^es  are  fulfilled,  and  their  care  exhausted, 
in  promoting  the  success  of  thdr  endeavoors 
upon  others.  The  secret  duty  of  turning  truly 
and  in  earnest  their  attention  upon  themsdves, 
is  suspended,  not  to  say  foigotten,  amidst  ^ 
labours^  the  engagements,  the  popularity,  of 
their  pnblio  ministry ;  and  in  the  best  di^os- 
ed  minds,  is  internipted,  by  the  anxiety,  or 
even  by  the  satisfaction,  with  which  iheir  pub- 
lic services  are  performed. 

These  are  dangers  adhering  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  oor  |vrofession :  but  the  evU  is  often 
also  augmented  by  onr  imprudeno&  In  our 
prishes  to  convince,  we  are  extremdy  apt  to 
ocwrsiols  our  arguments.  We  think  no  confi- 
dence with  whidi  we  speak  of  them  can  be  too 
great,  when  our  intention  is  to  urge  them  up- 
on oor  hearers.  Tliis  seel,  not  seldom,  I  be- 
lieve, defeats  its  own  purpose,  even  with  those 
whom  we  address  ;  but  it  always  destroys  the 
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Meacy  of  tha  argument  upon  oarfldves.  We 
are  ooniciong  of  iSte  rnggemdofiL,  whether  our 
hearen  peroeiva  it  or  not ;  and  thiiconadous- 
neis  oormpta  to  us  the  whole  influence  of  the 
crmduaion ;  robt  it  even  of  its  just  value.  De- 
monstration admits  of  no  degrees;  but  real 
life  knows  nothing  of  demonstration.  It  con- 
▼erMS  only  with  mond  evidence  and  moral  rea- 
soning. In  these  the  scale  of  probability  Is  ex- 
tensive;  and  every  argument  hath  itsphoein 
it.  It  may  not  be  quite  the  same  thing  to 
overstate  a  true  reason,  and  to  advance  a  iUse 
one :  but  since  two  questions  present  them- 
selves to  the  judgment,  usually  joined  t<^ether 
by  their  nature  and  importance,  via.  on  which 
sida  probability  lies,  and  how  much  it  prepon- 
derates ;  to  transgress  the  rules  of  fair  reason- 
ing in  either  question,  in  either  to  go  beyond 
ode  own  perception  of  the  subject,  is  a  similar, 
if  not  an  equal  fault.  In  both  cases  it  is  a 
want  of  candour,  which  approaches  to  a  want 
of  veracity.  But  that  in  which  its  worst  ef- 
fect is  seen ;  that,  at  least,  which  it  l>dong8 
to  this  discoune  to  notice ;  is  in  its  so  under- 
miniag  the  solidity  of  our  proofs,  diat  our  own 
understandings  refuse  to  rest  upon  them ;  in 
▼itiating  the  hitegrity  of  our  own  judgments ; 
in  rendering  our  minds,  as  well  incapable  of 
estimating  the  proper  strength  of  moral  and 
ireligious  arguments,  as  unreasonably  suspi- 
cious of  their  trutli,  and  dull  and  insensible  to 
their  impression. 

If  dangers  to  our  diaracter  aooompany  the 
exercise  of  our  public  ministry,  thev  no  less 
attend  upon  the  nature  of  our  professional  stu- 
dies. It  has  been  said,  that  K^eiary  trifling 
upon  the  Scriptures  has  a  tendency,  above  all 
other  employments,  to  harden  the  heart.  If 
by  this  maxim  it  be  designed  to  reprove  the 
exercise,  to  check  the  freedom,  or  to  question 
the  utility,  of  critical  researches,  when  em- 
ployed upon  the  sacred  volume,  It  is  not  by  me 
to  be  defended;-  If  it  mean  simply  to  guard 
aliainst  an  existing  danger,  to  state  a  usual 
and  natural  eonsequenoe,  the  nuudm  wants 
neither  truth  nor  use.  It  is  ftmnded  in  this 
observation  s  when  anyone,  by  the  command 
of  learning  and  talents,  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  clear  up  an  obscurity,  or  to  settle 
a  doubt,  in  tho  interpretation  of  Scripture; 
pleased  (aad  justly  pleased)  with  the  result  of 
his  endeavonzB,  his  thoughts  are  wont  to  in- 
dulge thie  comphcency,  and  there  to  stop ; 
or  w^n  another,  by  a  patient  appUeatton  of 
Infermr^Miltiea,  has  made,  as  he  thinks,  some 
progress  in  theological  studies ;  or  even  has 
with  much  attention  engaged  in  them  |  he  is 
apt  to  rest  and  stay  in  what  he  deems  a  reU- 
f^Umsandmeiitorionsservioa  Theoriticsod 
ue  commentator  do  not  always  proceed  with 
the  rsflection,  that  if  these  tldngs  be  true,  if 
this  hook  do  indeed  convey  to  us  the  will  of 
Ood,  then  is  it  no  longer  to  be  studied  and 
eriticised  alone,  but,  what  is  a  vary  diflbivnt 
work,^  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  be  acted  upon.  At 


least,  this  ulterior  operation  of  the  mind,  en- 
feebled perhaps  by  former  exertions  of  ^ite 
another  nature,  does  not  always  retain  suffi- 
cient force  and  vigour  to  bend  the  obstinacy 
of  the  wilL  To  describe  the  evil  It  to  point 
out  the  remedy ;  which  must  consist  in  hold* 
ing  steadfisstly  Within  our  view  tMs  momen« 
tous  consideration,  that,  however  laboriously; 
or  however  suocessfblly,  we  may  have  c^tivat* 
ed  religious  studies ;  how  much  soever  we  may 
have  added  to  our  learning  or  our  fkme^  w0 
have  hitherto  done  KttLe  for  our  sidvationt 
that  a  more  arduous^  to  us  perhaps  a  new,  and, 
it  may  be,  a  painful  work,  which  the  puUio 
eye  sees  ilot,  whidi  no  pubHo  £fivonr  will  re- 
ward, yet  remains  to  be  attempted ;  that  of 
instituting  an  examination  of  our  hearts  anfl 
of  our  conduct,  of  altering  the  secret  conite  of 
our  behaviour,  of  redudng,  with  whatever 
violence  to  our  habits,  loss  of  our  pleasures, 
or  intermption  of  our  pursuits^  its  deviationa 
to  a  confonnity  with  those  rules  of  Ufe  which 
are  delivered  in  the  volume  that  lies  open  be- 
fore us ;  and  which,  if  it  be  of  importance 
enough  to  deserve  our  study,  ought,  for  rea* 
sons  infinitely  superior,  to  command  our  obe^ 
dience. 

Another  disadvantage  incidental  to  the  cha^ 
raeter  of  which  we  are  now  exposing  the  dan- 
gers, is  the  moral  debility  that  arises  from  the 
want  oT  being  trained  in  the  virtues  of  active 
life.  This  complaint  bdongs  not  to  the  clergy 
as  sndi,  because  their  pastoral  office  a£fbrds  a» 
numy  calls,  and  as  many  opportunities,  for 
beneficent  exertions,  as  are  usually  found  in 
private  stations ;  but  it  belongs  to  that  seclud- 
ed, contemplative  life,  which  men  of  foaming^ 
often  make  choice  of,  or  into  which  they  are 
thrown  by  the  aorident  of  their  fortunes.  A 
great  part  of  maiddnd  otre  their  principles  to 
their  practice  ;  that  is,  to  that  wonderful  ac- 
cession of  strength  and  energy  which  good 
dispositions  receive  from  good  actions.  It  is 
difficult  to  sustain  virtue  by  meditation  alone  | 
but  let  our  conclusions  cmly  have  influence 
enough  once  to  determine  us  upon  a  course  of 
virtue,  and  that  influence  will  acquire  sudi 
augmentation  of  force  from  every  instance  of 
virtuous  endeavour,  as,  ere  long,  to  produce 
in  us  constancy  and  resolutiDn,  a  formed  and 
a  fixed  character.  Of  this  great  and  progres- 
sive  assistance  to  their  principles,  men  who  are 
withdrawn  from  the  business  and  the  inter- 
course of  dvil  Ufe  find  themselves  in  some 
measure  deprived.  Virtue  in  them  is  left, 
more  than  in  others,  to  the  dictates  of  reason  t 
to  a  sense  of  duty  less  aided  by  the  power  of 
habit  I  will  not  deny  that  this  difFerenee 
renders  their  virtue  more  pure,  more  actual, 
and  nearer  to  its  principle ;  but  it  renders  it 
less  easy  to  be  attained  or  preserved. 

fieolties  of  which  I  think  it  useful  that  our  or- 
der should  be  apprised;  and  as  growing  out 
of  the  functioni.of  the  proi|8iion,  ito  ttudies. 
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or  tha  tltiiAtioni  In  which  it  pb«»  lu ;  I  pro* 
oeed,  with  the  Mine  view,  to  noUoe  a  torn  and 
habit  of  thinking,  which  is,  of  late,  become 
yery  gen»«l  amongst  the  higher  cJssses  of  the 
oommiinity,  amongst  all  who  oocupy  stations 
of  authority,  and  in  oonmum  with  these  two 
descriptions  ofmen,  amongst  the  eleigy.  That 
which  I  am  about  to  animadyert  upon,  is,  in 
Its  place,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  undoubted- 
ly  a  fair  and  right  consideration ;  but,  in  the 
flxtent  to  whidi  it  prevails,  has  a  tendency  to 
discharge  from  the  hearts  of  mankind  all  re- 
ligious principle  whatever.  What  I  mean,  is 
the  jierfonning  of  our  religious  offices  for  ihe 
take  o£  stOing  an  example  to  oiheni  and  th« 
allowing  of  this  motive  so  to  take  poascssian 
of  the  mind,  as  to  substitute  itself  into  the 
place  of  the  proper  ground  and  reason  of  the 
duty.  I  must  be  permitted  to  contend,  that, 
whoiever  this  is  the  caseu  <%  becomes  notonly 
A  cold  and  CKtraneous,  but  a  iaUe  and  unrea- 
sonaUe,  principle  of  action.  A  conduct  pro- 
pagated through  the  different  nmks  of  socio* 
ty  mcvely  by  this  motive,  is  a  chain  without 
^  support,  a  fabric  without  a  foundation.  The 
parts,  indeed,  depend  upon  one  another,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  bear  up  the  whole.  There 
must  be  some  reMon  for  every  duty  beside 
evample,  or  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  it  at  alL  It  is  a  perversion,  therefore,  of 
the  regular  order  of  our  idess,  tosufler  aoon- 
sideration,  which,  whatever  be  Ita  importance, 
is  only  secondary  and  oonsequentisi  to  ano- 
ther, to  shut  out  that  other  from  the  thoughts. 
The  effect  of  this  in  the  offices  of  rdigion,  is 
utterly  to  destroy  their  religious  quality;  to 
lob  them  of  that  which  gives  to  them  their 
life,  their  spirituality,  tbieir  nature.  They 
who  would  set  an  example  to  others  of  acts<rf 
worship  and  devotion,  in  truth  perform  none 
thonselves.  Idle  or  proud  spectators  of  the 
scene,  they  vouchsafe  their  presence  in  our  as- 
semblies, for  the  edification,  it  seems,  and  be- 
nefit of  others,  but  as  if  they  had  no  sins  of 
their  own  to  deplore,  no  mensies  to  acknow- 
ledge, no  pardon  to  entreat. 

Shall  the  consideration,  then,  of  example  be 
prohibited  and  discarded  firom  the  thoughts  ? 
By  no  means :  but  let  it  attend  upon,  not  su- 
persede, the  proper  motive  of  the  action.  Let 
us  learn  to  know  and  feel  the  reason,  the  va. 
loe,  and  the  obligation  of  the  duty,  as  it  con- 
cerns ourselves ;  and,  in  proportion  as  we  are 
affected  by  the  force  of  these  considerations, 
we  diall  desire,  and  desiring  endeavour,  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  to  others.  This  wish, 
fbwing  from  an  original  sense  of  each  duty, 
preserves  to  the  duty  its  proper  principle^  *^Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven.**  The  gUiy  ofyowr  hear 
venig  Father  is  still,  you  observe,  the  termina- 
tUm  of  tbe  precept.  The  love  of  Qod ;  that 
■eal  for  his  honour  and  serviooi  whioh  love^ 


whkh  gratitude,  whieh  piety  inaptr^s,  is  still 
motive  of 


to  be  the  operating 
Becsnse  we  find  it  convenient  to 
that  those  about  us  should  be  reUgbua  ;  orbol 
cause  it  is  useful  to  the  state,  that  religioQ 
should  be  upheld  in  theoountry  i  to  join,  from 
these  motiveB,  in  the  public  ordinances  of  the 
church,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  one- 
dit  by  oar  presence  and  example,  howefcrad. 
visaUe  it  may  be  aa  a  hnndi  of  secular  pro. 
dence,  is  not  either  to  fulfil  our  IjQvd*s  pre- 
cept«  or  to  perfonn  any  religious  service.  Be- 
ligion  can  spring  only  from  ita  own  princqile. 
Believing  our  nlvation  to  be  involved  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  our  religioas  aa  wdl  as 
moral  duties,  or  rmther  that  they  are  the  same ; 
experiencing  the  warmth,  the  oonsdiatiQn,the 
virtuous  eneigy,  which  every  act  of  true  de- 
votion communicates  to  the  heart,  and  hew 
much  these  eSacXe  are  heightened  by  conoent 
and  sympathy;  with  the  benevoloioe  with 
which  we  love  our  neighbour,  loving  also  and 
seeking  his  immortal  welfrre ;  whe^  prompt- 
ed by  these  sentiments,  we  unite  with  him  in 
acta  of  social  homage  to.our  Maker,  then  hath 
every  principle  ita  wei^t ;  then,  at  length,  is 
our  worship  what  it  ou^t  to  be  ^  exemplary, 
yet  our  own ;  not  the  Ich  penonal  £or  bcJag 
publia  We  bring  our  hearta  to  the  service^ 
and  not  a  constrained  attendance  upon  the 
pUue,  with  oftentimes  an  ill  concealed  indif. 
ference  to  what  is  there  passing. 

If  what  we  have  stated  ooncinming  eacample 
be  true ;  if  the  consideration  of  it  be  liable  ta 
be  overstretched  or  misapplied;  no  persons 
can  be  more  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  mis- 
take than  they  who  .are  taught  to  regard  them* 
selves  as  placed  in  their  statioos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  the  frramplw  as  well  as  in* 
structors  of  their  flocks.  It  b  neoeasary  that 
they  should  be  admonished  to  revert  continu- 
ally to  the  fundamental  cauae  of  aU  obligation 
and  of  all  duty;  particularly  to  remember, 
that,  in  their  leligious  offices,  they  have  not 
only  to  pronounce,  to  exdte,  to  conduct  the 
devotion  of  their  oongr^gationsi  but  to  pay  ta 
God  the  adoration  whi<£  themselves  owe  to 
him  I  in  a  word,  amidst  their  care  of  others, 
to  save  their  own  soub  by  their  own  religioa. 

These,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  cauaes, 
which,  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  call  for  a 
peculiar  attention  from  the  clergy,  and  from 
men  of  learning  ;  and  which  render  the  tfo^ 
tle*s  example,  and  the  lesson  which  it  teaches, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  their  divomattnAs.  It 
remaina  only  to  remind  them  of  a  considera- 
tion whioh  ought  to  counteract  these  disadvan- 
tages, by  producing  a  care  and  solicitade,  sof- 
fieient  to  meet  every  danger,  and  every  difll- 
Cttlty ;  to  remind  them,  I  say,  fior  thi^-  can- 
not need  to  be  informed,  of  our  Lord'ssolema 
declaration,  that  oontumadoaakiiowledgei,  and 
negleeted  talents,  knowledge  whidi  doth  not 
lead  to  obedience^  and  taknta  which  rest  is 
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I  jyeonhtiom,  will  be  fcond,  In  tlie  day 
of  final  aooounty  amongst  the  obfectaof  his  se« 
▼erest  displeasure.  Would  to  God,  that  men 
of  learning  always  nndeistood  how  deeply  they 
are  ooncemed  in  this  warning  I  <  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  add  another  reason  which  can  be  equal 
or  second  to  our  Lord's  admonition  i  but  we 
may  suggest  a  motive  of  very  distant  indeed, 
bnt  of  no  mean  importance,  and  to  whioh  they 
certainly  will  not  refose  its  due  regard,  the  ho- 
Bonr  and  estimation  of  learning  itself.  Irre- 
gular morals  In  men  of  distinguished  attain- 
ments, render  them,  not  despised  (for  talents 
and  learning  never  can  be  de^cable,)  but  sub- 
jectt  of  maUdons  remark,  periiaps  of  affected 
pity,  to  the  enemies  of  intellectual  liberty,  of 
■eience  and  literature ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  sinoere  thon^  silent  regret  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  supporting  the  esteem  which 
ought  to  await  the  successful  pursuit  of  inge- 
nuous studies.  We  entreat  such  men  to  re- 
flect, that  their  conduct  will  be  made  the 
reply  of  idleness  to  industry,  the  revenge  of 
dulttOM  and  ignonmce  upon  parts  and  learn- 
ing ;  to  consider,  how  many  will  seek,  and 
think  Uiey  find,  fai  their  example,  an  apology 
for  sloth,  and  for  indifference  to  all  libenl  im- 
prorement ;  what  a  theme,  lastly,  they  sup- 
ply to  those,  who,  to  the  discouragement  of 
every  mental  exertion,  preadi  up  Uie  vanity 


of  human  knowledge,  and  the  danger  or  the 
mischief  of  superior  attainments. 

But  if  the  reputation  of  learning  be  oonoem* 
ed  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  devote  thenu 
selves  to  its  pursuit,  the  sacred  interests  of  mo« 
rsllty  are  not  less  so.  It  is  for  us  to  take  care 
that  we  Justify  not  the  boasts,  or  the  sneers^ 
of  infidelity ;  that  we  do  not  authorise  the 
worst  of  all  scepticism,  that  which  would  sub- 
vert the  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evU, 
by  insinuating  concerning  than,  that  Uieir 
only  support  is  pri;|udioe,  their  only  origin  In 
the  artifice  of  the  wise,  and  the  ereduHty  of 
the  multitude ;  and  that  these  things  are  but 
too  deuly  confessed  by  the  lives  of  men  of 
learning  and  inquiry.  This  calumny  let  us 
contra£ct ;  let  us  r^te.  Let  us  show,  that 
virtue  and  Christianity  cast  their  deepest  foun- 
dations in  knowledge ;  that,  however  they  may 
ask  the  aid  of  prindi^es  which,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, govern  human  life  (and  which  must  ne- 
cessarily, therefore,  be  either  powerful  allies, 
or  irresistible  adversaries,  of  education,  of 
habit,  of  example,  of  public  authority,  of  pub- 
lic institutions,)  they  rest,  nevertheless,  upon 
the  firm  basis  of  rational  argument  Let  us 
testify  to  the  world  our  sense  of  this  great 
truth,  by  the  only  evidence  which  the  world 
will  beUeve,  the  infiuemoe  of  oi 
upon  our  own  coDdnot. 
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Tm:  meof  BMByof  tke  pncfepu  and  masdms 
^  Sorifture,  ii  not  w  much  to  praacrib*  «o* 
ticns,  ai  to  genenta  iodm  eeitain  turn  a 
hflMt  4»r  thinkiiig:  and  they  are  than  only  ap- 
plied ai  they  oug^t  to  be,  when  they  furniah 
lia  with  lodk  a  TJew  of)  and  such  a  way  of  eonsU 
derfng,.^  mbjact  to  whkh  they  relate^  as 
may  veetify  and  nidiorate  our  dispositions  i  for 
A«m  dkposHioiu  so  rectified  and  meliorated) 
particular  good  actioi^  and  particuhff  good 
rulesof  acting,  flow  of  their  own  accord.  This 
Js  tnw  of  the  great  Christian  naacims,  of  lov- 
lag  our  neighbours  as  onndTea ;  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to 
us ;  and  (as  will  appear,  I  hope,  in  the  sequel 
of  this  diseonrse)  of  that  of  the  text.  These 
■MndaM  behig  wdi  impressed,  the  detail  of  con- 
4mKX  may  be  left  to  itself.  The  subtleties  of 
easnisliy,  I  had  afanoit  said  the  scienoe,  may 
he  spareil.  By  presenting  to  the  mind  one 
fixed  eoasideratiofli,  such  a  temper  is  at  length 
tensd  within  us,  that  our  first  impressions 
and  first  impulses  are  sure  almost  of  being  on 
the  side  of  virtus;  and  that  we  feel  likewise 
asi  afanost  imsistible  inclination  to  be  gorem- 
•d  by  dism.  When  this  disposition  is  perfect- 
#d«  the  inikieMe  of  religion,  ss  a  moral  insti- 
tution, is  sufficiently  established. 

It  is  not  in  this  way,  hut  ia  another,  that 
human  laws,  especially  the  laws  of  free  ooun. 
tries,  ptsseei  to  attain  their  objects.  Foras- 
mnoh  as  thor  ultimate  sanctions  are  to  be  dis- 
pensed by  lidlible  men,  instead  of  an  unerring 
aadoBBBSsdeot  Judgu,.the  safety,  as  well  as  the 
liberty,  of  the  suhjeet)  requires^  that  discre- 
tion should  be  bound  down  by  precise  rules 
both  of  acting,  and  of  judging  i&  actions.-^ 
H^nee  hiwgiTers  hsTo  been  oUiged  to  multi- 
ply  directions  and  prohibitions  without  num. 
MP  I  and  this  necessity,  for  such  I  acknow. 
kdgB  it  to  be,  hath  dimwn  them  into  a  pro* 
MsSr,  whidi  encumbers  the  law  as  a  science 
to  those  who  study  or  administer  it|  and 
sometimes  perplexes  it,  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
to  thow  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
to  obey  it.  Yet  still  they  find  themsehresun- 
able  to  make  kws  as  fsstasoecasions  demand 
them  \  they  find  themselves  perpetuallv  call- 
ed npon^o  purrae^  by  frash  paths,  the  mven- 


tive  versatility  of  hnman  fraud,  or  to  provide 
lor  new  and  nnfiweeeen  Varietiw  of  situatioob 
Now  should  reUgicn^  whidi  peofesses  to  guide 
the  whole  train  and  range  of  a  man*s  conduct, 
interior  as  wdl  ss  extenud,  doraestio  as  well 
as  dvil ;  and  which,  eonsequently,  extends  the 
operations  of  its  rules  to  many  thin^i  which 
the  laws  leave  indUregtmit  and  uncontrolled  \ 
should  rdigion,  1  say^  onoe  set  about  to  imi- 
tate the  predaion  of  human  laws,  the  volume 
of  its  precepts  would  soon  be  rendered  useless 
by  its  buBc,  and  unnalelUgible  by  its  intricacy* 
The  religion  of  Mahomot,  to  might  be  expects 
ed  from  tho  religiou  of  a  military  prophet, 
oonstitated  ittolf  into  the  law  of  the  states 
into  which  it  was  received.  Asauming  the 
functions  of  %iilatoi«  and  magistnttea,  in 
oonjunction  with  the  character  of  interpreters 
of  die  Koran,  and  depoaitaries  of  the  aupple- 
mental  laws  of  the  rdiglon,  the  aucoeaaors  of 
the  Arabian  have,  under  the  name  of  tradi- 
tiooaij  ruloB,  oosnpiled  a  coda  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  followers  in  almoat  every  part  of 
thaur  eonduct.  The  mmenii^fM  Ihomaond  pre* 
cepts  of  that  code*  serve  only  to  show  the  f u« 
tilxty  of  the  attempt  ^  to  prove  by  experiment, 
that  religion  can  only  aa  upon  human  life  by 
general  precepts,  addressed  and  applied  to  the 
disposition ;  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
objection  that  has  aometimea  been  made  to 
Chriatumity,  that  it  ia  defective,  aa  a  moral 
institution,  for  the  want  of  more  explicit,  more 
ciwnimatantis],  and  more  accurate  directions  ; 
and  that  when  we  phuse  by  the  aide  of  each 
other  hmnan  and  divine  lawa,  without  under- 
atanding  the  diatinction  in  the  two  methoda 
by  wbidi  they  seek  to  attain  their  purpoae, 
and  the  reason  of  that  diatinction,  we  form  i^ 
oomparison  between  them,  which  ia  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  both.  We  may  find  fault  with 
the  Sariptnrea,  for  not  giving  us  the  predaion 
of  dvil  lawa  i  and  we  may  blame  the  laws, 
for  not  being  content  with  the  condaeneaa  and 
aim|didty  of  Scripture ;  and  our  censure  in 
both  caaea  be  unfounded  and  undeaerved. 

The  observation  of  the  text  ia  exactly  of  the 
nature  I  have  been  alluding  ta    It  suppUea  a 
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principle.  It  furnishes  iis  with  a  view  of  our 
duty,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  we  are 
pbuxd,  which,  if  attended  to  (and  no  instnic 
tion  can  be  of  use  without  that,)  will  produce 
in  our  minds  just  determinations,  and,  what 
are  of  more  Talue,  because  more  wanted,  effi- 
cacious motives. 

<'  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.*'  We  ought 
to  regard  our  lives  (including  under  that  name 
our  faculties,  our  opportunllies,  our  advanta* 
ges  of  every  kind,)  not  as  mere  instruments 
of  personal  gratification,  but  as  due  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  God ;  and  as  given  us  to  be  empbyed 
in  promoting  the  purpose  of  his  will  in  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures.  I  am  not 
able  to  imagine  a  turn  of  thought  which  is  bet- 
ter than  this.  It  enooupters  the  antagonist, 
the  check,  the  destroyer  of  all  virtue,  selfish- 
ness.  It  is  intelligible  to  all  t  to  all  diflemit 
Aegrcei  appKeable.  It  ineessantly  prompts  to 
exertion,  to  activity,  to  benefioenoe. 

In  order  to  recommend  it,  and  in  order  to 
render  it  as  useful  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made, 
it  may  be  proper  to  paint  out,  how  the  foroe 
and  truth  of  the  apoatle's  assertion  bears  upon 
the  different  daaies  of  dvil  society.  And  in 
this  view,  the  description  of  men  which  first, 
undoubtedly,  offers  itself  to  our  notSDe,  is  that 
of  men  of  public  characters!  who  possess  offices 
of  importaiioe,  power^  Influence,  and  authority. 
If  the  rule  and  prindple  which  I  am  exhibit- 
faig  to  youi^  observation,  can  be  said  to  he  made 
for  one  dass  of  mankind  more  than  another, 
it  is  for  them.  TAey,  certainly, ''  live  not  to 
themselves.**  The  d^gn,  the  tenure,  the  con- 
dition of  their  offices  {  Sie  public  eocpeoution, 
the  public  daim  ;  consign  their  lives  and  la- 
bours, thdr  cares  and  thoughts  and  talents,  to 
the  public  happiness:,  wherdnseever  it  U  con- 
nected  with  the  dut^  of  their  stationa,  or  can 
be  advanced  by  the  fidelity  of  thdr  services. 
There  may  be'  oecaaiona  and  emergencies  when 
men  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  public 
service,  out  of  the  line 'of  thdr  professions,  or 
the  ordinary  UmHi  of  thdr  vocation.  But 
these  emergendes  occur,  I  think,  sddom. 
The  necessity  should  be  manifest,  before  we 
yield  to  it.  A  too  great  readiness  to  start  out 
of  our  separate  precincts  of  duty,  in  order  to 
hish  into  provinces  which  belong  to  others,  is 
a  dangerous  excess  of  seal.  In  general  the 
public  interest  is  best  upheld,  the  public  quiet 
alwavs  best  preserved,  by  each  one  attending 
dosely  to  the  proper  and  distinct  duties  of  his 
station.  In  seasons  of  peril  or  oonstemalSoii, 
this  attention  ought  to  be  douMed.  Dangers 
are  not  belt  opposed  by  tumultuous  or  disor- 
derly exertions .;  but  dv  a  sedate,  firm,  and 
calm  resistance^  especially  by  tluit  regular  and 
silent  'strength,  which  Is  the  coHected  result 
of  eadi  man's  vigilanoe  and  industry  in  his  se- 
parate station.  For  public  men,  therefore,  to 
be  active  in  the  stations  assigned  to  them,  is 


when  they  that  rule  *'  should  rule  with  diH* 
gence  ;'*  when  supineness,  negligence,  and  re- 
missness in  office,  when  a  timidity  or  love  of 
ease,  which  mi^t  in  other  circumstances  be 
tolerated,  ought  to  be  proscribed  and  excluded, 
it  is  the  presenL  If  ever  there  was  a  time  to 
make  the  public  fed  the  benefit  of  public  in- 
stitutions, it  is  this. 

But  I  shall  add  nothing  more  conceming 
the  obligiit^n  which  the  text,  and  the  kcsoa 
it  conveys,  imposes  upon  public  men,  because 
I  think  tliat  the  prindpleis  too  apt  to  be  con- 
ddered  as  appertaining  to  them  alone.  It 
will  therefore  be  more  useful  to  show,  how 
wfast  are  called  private  stations  are  affected  by 
the  same  principle*  I  say,  what  are  called  pri- 
vate stations  $  for  audi  they  are,  only  as  coo- 
tradistinguished  from  public  trusts  puUidy 
and  formally  oooiided.  In  tfaeniselvga,  and 
aocnrately  estimated,  there  are  few  aw^ ;  I 
mean,  that  there  are  few  so  destined  to  the 
private  emdument  of  the  possesaor,  aa  that 
they  are  innocently  occupied  by  him*  when 
they  are  occupied  with  no  other  actsntion  but 
to  his  own  enjoyment.  Givil  govemmeiit  is 
constituted  for  the  happiness  of  the  govnmed* 
and  not  for  the  gretification  e£  those  who  ad- 
minister it.  Not  onlfPho,  but  die  gredatieas 
ot  renk  in  sodety  are  supported,  not  for  the 
advantage  or  pleasure  of  those  who  possess  the 
highest  phices  in  it,  butlbrthsoominosi^ood; 
for  the  security,  the  repose,  the  protectioB,  the 
encouragement,  of  all.  They  raav  be  rery  sap> 
tisfactorily  defended  upon  this  pnndple;  bat 
then  this  prindple  ossts  upon  them  duticsu  la 
particular,  it  teaches  every  man  who  poBnesiw 
a  fortune,  to  regard  himself  as  in  soma  mas- 
sure  occupying  a  pnblie  station ;  as  obliged  to 
make  it  a  channel  of  bsnefieeaee,  an  instm- 
meht  of  good  to  others,  and  not  merely  asup- 
ply  to  hianself  of  the  materials  of  luxury,  os» 
-tentation,  or  avarice*  There  is  a  share  of 
power  and  influenoe  necessarily  attendant  n^ 
on  property ;  upon  the  right  or  the  wrenguaa 
of  which,  the  exertion  or  the  neglect,  depends 
no  httle  part  of  the  virtue  or  vice,  the  happi- 
ness Or  misery,  of  the  oommnntty.  It  is  in 
the  choice  of  every  nan  of  rank  aiid  property 
to  become  the  benefkotor  or  the  seswge,  tlm 
gusMisn  or  the  tyrant,  the  example  or  the  osr- 
nipter,  of  the  virtue  of  hh  servants,  his  te- 
nants,  his  neighbonrhood )  to  be  the  anther  to 
them  of  peace  or  esncention,  of  sobriety  or 
dissoluteness,  of  comfort  or  distress.  This 
power,  whencesoever  it  piooseds,  whedier  ex- 
presshr  conferred  or  silently  acquired  (for  I  see 
no  difference  in  the  two  esses,)  brings  aha^ 
with  it  obligation  and  rssponsihOity.  It  is  tu 
be  lamented  when  this  oondderetiDn  is  not 
known,  «f  not  attended  to.  Two  causes  a^ 
pear  to  nke  to  distruct,*  t^  aibn  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  view  of  their  moini  dtaation.  One 
is,  that  th^y  do  not  penodve  any  osff  upon 


demanded  by  thdr  conntry  In  the  hour  of  her  them  at  all ;  the  other,  that,  if  tiiere  be  one, 
fear  or  danger     If  ever  there  was  a  time, (they  do  not  see  %f^lf><^]i0^3l#f^   ^ 
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the  fint  point  I  would  answer  la  ilie  words  of 
■n  exoeUent  manOiBt,*  ^  The  delivery  ef  the 
talent  is  the  call  ;'*  it  is  the  call  of  Plro^denoB, 
the  call  of  HeaTen.  The  sopply  of  the  means 
ia  th^  xeqoisition  of  the  duty.  When  we  find 
mueeltes  in  pesssssion  of  ft^nltiBs  and  oppor- 
tnniiles,  ^s^iethsr  arising  from  the  endow- 
ments and  qualities  of  our  minds,  or  £rom  tli» 
adrantsij^  of  fortune  and  station,  we  need  ask 
for  no  farther  evMenoe  of  the  intention  of  the 
donor :  we  ought  to  see  In  that  intentfon  a 
denoHnid  upon  £s  for  the  use  and  appUcatibn  of 
what  has  besn  given.  This  is  a  prindple  o£ 
natural  as  weU  as  rawJed  rdigian :  and  it  is 
untverttL  Then  as  to  the  second  inqniry, 
the  spedes  of  benevolenee,  the  kind  of  duty  to 
whieh  we  are  bound,  it  is  pointed  out  te  us  by 
the  same  indioation.  To  whatever  dfice  of 
benevoience  our  ffsonlties  aie  best  fitted,  our 
talents  turned ;  whatever  our  opportunities, 
ear  occasions,  our  fortune,  our  profenion,  our 
imnk  or  station,  ori^iatever  our  local  «roum. 
Btanoes,  whieh  are  capable  of  no  enumeration, 
put  in  our  power  to  perform  with  the  most  ad^ 
vantage  and  effect,  that  is  the  office  for  us ; 
that  it  is,  which,  upon  our  principle,  we  ate 
designed,  and,  being  designed,  are  oUiged  to 
disi£arge.  I  think  that  the  judgment  of  man. 
kind  does  not  often  fail  them  In  the  choice  of 
the  objects  or  species  of  their  benevolenoe : 
but  what  fails  them  is  the  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion, the  eonsdeusness  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween duty  and  power,  and  springing  from 
this  oonaeiouniess,  a  disposition  to  seek  oppor. 
tnnities,  or  to  embrace  those  that  occur,  of 
rendering  themselves  useful  to  their  genera- 


Another  cause,  which  keeps  out  of  the  sight 
of  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  the  duties 
that  belong  to  superior  stations,  is  a  language 
from  their  infancy  familiar  to  them,  namely, 
that  they  are  plaoed  above  work.  I  have  al. 
ways  consideTed  this  as  a  most  unfortunate 
phnueology*  And,  as  habitual  modes  of  speech 
have  no  sinall  effect  upon  public  sentiment,  it 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  one  portion  of 
mankind  envious,  and  the  other  idle.  The 
truth  is,  every  man  has  his  work.  The  kind 
ef  work  varies,  and  that  is  all  the  difference 
there  is.  A  great  deal  of  kibour  exists  beside 
that  of  the  hands ;  many  species  of  industry 
beside  bodily  operation,  CM^ually  necessary,  re- 
quiring  equal  assiduity,  more  attention,  more 
anxiety.  It  is  not  tnie,  therefore,  that  men 
of  elevated  stations  are  exempted  from  work ; 
it  is  only  true,  that  there  is  assigned  to  them 
work  of  a  different  kind  :  whether  more  easy, 
or  more  pleasant,  may  be  questioned ;  but  oer- 
tainly  not  less  wanted,  not  less  essential  to 
the  common  good*  Were  this  owxim  once 
properly  received  as  a  prindple  of  conduct,  it 
would  put  men  ef  fortune  and  rank  upon  in- 

*  Tlielate  Abralwm  I^icker,  Bra.  author  ofllw  Light 
of  Naluro,  and  of  'llic  Light  of  Nature  aud  Kcvclatioo 
]Mr»U€d,  by  Eilwaid  Search,  Esq. 


quiring,  what  were  the  oppertunitite  of  doiufif 
good  (for  Some^  they  may  depend  upon  it,  thew 
are,)  which  in  a  vmreespeda]  manner  bdong^ 
ed  to  their  sltnation  or  oendltlon ;  and  were 
this  prindple  carried  into  any  thing  like  it* 
full  effect,  or  even  were  diis  way  of  thinking 
sufficiently  inculcated,  it  would  completely  i«* 
move  the  invidionsaess  of  elevated  stations* 
Mankind  would  see  In  them  this  alternative  t 
If  such  men  dlsduuged  the  duties  which  were 
attached  te  the  advantages  they  enjoyed,  they 
deserved  thsse  advantages!  if  thi^  did  net, 
they  were,  morally  epeakhig,  in  the  ritnatioa 
of  a  poor  man  who  neglected  his  business  and 
his  calling  ;  and  in  no  better.  And  the  pro. 
per  reflection  in  both  oases  is  the  same :  the 
individual  is  in  a  high  degree  culpable,  yet  the 
business  and  tlie  eallinf  beaefidal  and  expe- 
dient. 

The  habit  and  thedispodtion  which  we  wish 
to  recommend,  namdy,  that  of  casting  about 
for  opportunities  of  dbinggood,  readily  sddng 
those  which  aoddentally  present  themselves, 
and  fkithfuUy  using  these  which  naturally  and 
regnlariy  belong  to  our  dtnations,  appear  to 
be  sometimes  cheeked  by  a  notioq,  very  natu- 
ral to  active  spirits,  and  to  flattered  talents. 
They  will  not  be  content  to  do  little  tilings. 
They  will  dther  attempt  mighty  matters,  or 
do  nothing.  The  small  eflbct  whidi  the  pri. 
vate  endeavours  of  an  individual  can  produce 
upon  the  mass  of  sodal  good,  is  so  lost,  and 
sounpercdved,  in  tiie  comparison^  that  it  nd- 
ther  deserves,  they  think,  nor  rewards,  tlie 
attention  which  it  requires.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  comparison,  which  thus  discourages 
them,  ought  never  to  be  made.  The  good 
which  their  efforts  can  produce,  may  be  tod 
minute  to  bear  any  sendfoie  proportion  to  tibe 
sum  of  public  happiness,  yet  may  be  thdr 
share,  may  be  enough  for  them.  The  pro- 
per question  is  not,  whether  the  good  we  aim 
at  be  great  or  little ;  still  less,  whether  it  be 
great  or  little  in  comparison  with  the  whole ; 
but  whether  it  be  the  most  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  perform.  A  single  action  may  be, 
as  it  were,  nothing  to  the  aggregate  of  moral 
good ;  so  alio  may  be  the  agent.  It  may  still, 
therdbre,  be  the  proportion  whidi  is  required 
of  Aiflk  In  all  thin(^  nature  works  by  num- 
bers. Her  greatest  effecu  are  achieved  by  the 
joint  operation  of  multitudes  of  (separatdy 
considered)  insignificant  individuaJs.  It  is 
enough  for  each  that  it  executes  its  office.  It 
is  not  its  oonceni,  because  it  docs  not  depend 
upon  its  will,  what  place  that  office  holds  in, 
or  what  proportion  it  bears  to,  the  general  re- 
sult. Let  our  only  comparison  therdbie  he, 
between  our  opportunities  and  the  use  whidi 
we  make  of  them.  When  we  would  extend 
our  views,  or  stretch  out  our  hand,  to  distant 
and  geneial  good,  we  are  conmionly  lost  and 
sunk  in  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  Par- 
ticular good,  aud  the  particular  good  which 
lies  within  ouf  reach,  is  all  we  are  concerned 
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to  attempt,  or  to  inquire  afaout*  Not  cbe 
vmallwt  effort  will  be  fbcgDtum;  ootapartide 
of  our  virtue  wUl  loll  to  tbogra»Mi«  Whothor 
fuooesful  or  not^  oar  ondaaroun  will  bo  re- 
corded; will  be  ostiniatBd,  not  aoeonliag  to 
the  proportion  whicb  tboy  bear  to  the  usiver- 
sdi  intereit,  but  aooord&og  to  the  relatiaii 
which  they  hold  to  our  Bieaas  and  oppoitu« 
Bitioo ;  Moording  to  the  diointeraitodiiOH,  the 
tinoerity,  with  whieh  we  undertook,  the  paina 
and  porMToraaot  with  whieh  wo  cairied  them 
on.  It  may  be  tmOi  and  I  think  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  right  use  of 
great  facultioBOr  great  opportumtiea  will  be 
more  highly  rewarded,  than  the  right  uee  of 
inferior  faculitiM  and  Iom  opportmutieh  He 
that  with  ten  tdienta  had  nade  ten  tabnu 
more,  was  plaoBd  over  ten  cities  The  no. 
glected  talent  was  also  giiren  to  him.  Ho  who 
with  fivo  talents  had  mode  Are  more,  though 
pronounced  to  be  a  good  and  fi&itfaAil  serrant, 
was  placed  only  cror  five  eitiea.*  This  dis- 
tinction might,  without  any  gieat  harshnen 
to  our  moral  feelings,  bo  resolTed  into  the  will 
of  the  Supceooe  Benefiwlor  i  hot  we  can  see, 
perhiys,  enough  of  the  imk^jeot  to  perceive  that 
it  was  joet.  The  merit  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  haire  been  more  in  one  case  than 
the  other.  The  danger,  tho  activity,  the  can, 
the  idicitodfl,  were  greater.  Still  both  xo- 
ceived  rewards,  abundant  beyond  measure 
when  ixttipaiod  with  the  services,  equitable 
and  propoitioned  when  compared  with  one  an- 
other. 

That  oor  cbUgatioa  is  commensurate  with 
our  opportunity,  and  that  the  possession  of 
the  opportunity  as  sufieient,  without  any  for. 
thor  or  mere  mnnal  command,  to  coeate  the 
obligadfMi,  is  a  pxiodple  of  morality  and  of 
Scripture ;  and  is  alike  tree  in  all  eoontries* 
But  that  power  and  property  ao  fiv  go  to- 
gether, as  to  constitttto  private  fortunes  into 
public  sutioof,  M  to  cast  upon  large  portions 
of  the  commwoity  occasions  whioh  nmder  the 
preceding  principles  more  constantly  appli- 
cable, is  the  effect  of  civil  instimtioiw,  and  is 
found  in  no  oopintry  more  than  in  ours ;  if  in 
any  so  much.  With  us  a  great  part  of  the 
public  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  by 
the  country  itself:  and  upon  the  prudent  and 
faithijol  management  of  it,  depends,  in  a  very 
cowfiderabl^  degree,  the  interior  prosperity  of 
tl^e  nation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  great  bodies 
of  the  people.  Not  only  offices  of  magistracy, 
which  affect  and  pervade  every  district,  are 
didegated  to  the  principal  inhabitanU  of  tibe 
neighbourhood,  but  there  is  erected  In  overv 
county  a  high  and  venerable  tribunal,  to  which 
owners  of  pennanent  property,  down  almost 
to  their  loweft  dasice,  are  indiscriminately 
eaUed;  and  called  to  take  part,  not  in  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  meeting,  but  in  the 
most  effieaeut  and  important  of  its  functions. 

•  Mat  uv.  sa  et  «£f . 


The  wisdom  of  man  bath  not  dcviaed  a  hap. 
pier  institution  th^a  that  of  jnriea,  or  one 
founded  in  a  juiter  knowledge  of  hunan  life, 
or  of  the  human  capacity.  In  jurlsprudeDoe, 
as  In  ovary  sdenoe,  tho  points  ultinwtely  rest 
uposi  enmmoo  sense.  But  to  ladoco  a  qnes^ 
tion  to  theae  points,  and  to  propose  tbsm  ao. 
oumtely,  requires  not  only  an  nndentandiag 
superior  to  that  whidi  is  neoMsary  to  deeido 
upon  thm  wl^npropoaBd,  but  oAentiflMs  also 
a  teohnioal  and  peculiar  erudition*  Agiveahly 
to  this  distinction,  which  runs  perhaps  through 
all  sdences,  what  is  preliminary  and  prepare 
tory  is  left  to  the  legal  professian;  whatisfi* 
oal|  to  the  plain  understanding  of  plain  bmo. 
But  since  It  is  necessary  that  tho  judgment 
of  such  men  should  be  informed ;  and  rinse 
it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  advice 
which  falls  with  so  much  weight,  should  be 
drawti  from  the  purest  sources ;  judges  ase 
sent  down  to  us,  who  have  spent  their  fives 
in  the  study  and  administration  of  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  who  oobdo  emongat  ns^ 
strangers  to  our  contentions,  if  wo  have  any, 
our  parties,  and  our  prejudices  i  atrangen  to 
every  thing  eiKoept  the  evidence  which  they 
hear.  The  effect  corresponds  with  dm  wi^ 
dcm  of  ^be  design.  Juries  may  err,  and  fro* 
quently  do  so;  but  there  Is  noaystem  of  error 
incorporated  with  thrir  oonstitution.  Cor. 
ruption,  terror,  influence,  are  esduded  by  it ; 
and  pi)f9udice,  in  a  great  degree,  though  not 
entirely.  Tbis  danger,  which  consista  in  ju- 
ries viewing  one  riass  of  men,  or  one  dass  cf 
rights,  la  a  more  or  less  fovourahle  l^^t  than 
another,  is  the  only  (we  to  be  fearedy  and  to 
be  guarded  against.  It  is  a  dispoaition,  which, 
whenever  it  rises  up  in  the  minds  of  jurors, 
ought  to  be  repressed  by  their  pr^ty,  their 
eonsoieaoes,  the  sense  of  their  duty,  the  r^ 
membranoe  of  their  oaths. 

And  this  institution  is  not  more  oalutary, 
than  it  is  grateful  andhonouraUo  to  thooepo* 
pular  feelingR  of  which  all  good  govemmenls 
are  tender.  Hear  the  languid  of  tho  law. 
In  the  most  momentous  interests,  in  the  Uat 
peril  indeed  of  human  life,  the  aocused  ap> 
peab  to  God  and  his  country,  ^  which  oova- 
tryyonare."  What  pomp  of  titles,  what  dis- 
play of  honours,  can  equal  the  ned  dignity 
which  these  few  words  ooafor  upon  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed?  They  show,  by 
terms  the  most  solemn  and  significant,  how 
highly  the  law  deems  of  the  fiukctioos  and  dm* 
racter  of  a  jury;  they  show  also,  with  what 
care  of  the  safety  of  the  subject  it  is,  that  tho 
same  law  has  provided  for  evsry  one  a  reooDfaa 
to  the  fair  and  Indifferent  arbitration  of  his 
neighbours.  This  is  substantial  oqoality;  rsal 
freedom  t  equality  of  protection;  freedom  frsm 
Injustice.  May  it  never  be  Invaded,  never 
abused!  May  it  be  perpetual  1  Audit  wiUbo 
so,  if  the  affection  of  the  country  coatinue 
to  be  preserved  to  it,  bv  the  Integrity  of  these 
who  are  charged  wiUi  its  office. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THe  Author  of  these  Sermons,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  declares  as  fol- 
lows : — *^  If  my  life  had  been  continued,  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
printed  at  Sunderland  a  Volume  of  Sermons — about  500  copies ;  to  be 
distributed  gratis  in  the  parish;  and  I  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the  deagn 
as  to  have  transcribed  several  Sennons  for  that  purpose,  which  are  in  a 
parcel  by  themsdves.  There  is  also  a  parcel  from  which  I  intended  to 
make  other  transcripts ;  but  the  buoness  is  in  an  imperfect  unfinished 
state ;  the  arrangement  is  not  settled  further  than  that  I  thought  die 
Sermon  on  Seriousness  in  Religion  should  come  first,  and  then  the  doc- 
trinal Sermons :  there  are  also  many  repetitions  in  them,  and  aame  that 
might  be  omitted  or  consolidated  with  others.'"  The  codicil  then  goes  on 
to  direct,  that,  after  such  disposition  should  have  been  made  respecting 
<he  Manuscripts  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  they  should  be  printed 
by  the  Rcy.  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  the  expense  of  the  testator's  executors, 
and  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood,  fibrst  to  those  who  frequented  church, 
then  to  farmers^  families  in  the  country,  tl\en  to  such  as  had  a  person  in 
the  family  who  could  read,  and  ware  likely  to  read  them :  and,  finally,  it 
is  added,  ^<  I  would  not  have  the  said  Sennons  published  fi)r  sale.**^ 

In  compliance  with  thia  direction,  the  following  Sermons  were  selected, 
printed,  and  distributed  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stephenson,, in  and  about  tbe 
parish  of  Bishop  Weaimouth,  in  the  year  180(3. 

These  Discourses  were  not  ori^ally  composed  for  publication,  but  were 
written  for,  and,  as  appears  by  the  Manuscripts,  had  most  of  them  been 
preached  at  the  parish  Churches  of  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  Author^s 
life,  he  had  the  care.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  Aulhor's  intention  that 
they  should  not  be  published,  but  the  cu*ctdation  of  such  a  number  as  he 
had  directed  by  his  will  to  be  distributed,  rendered  it  impossible  to  adhere 
to  that  intention ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  publish  tiiem,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  a  surreptitious  sale. 
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SERMONS  ON  SEVERAL  SUBJECTS. 


SERMON  I. 


SERIOUSNESS  IN  RELIGION  INDISPENSABLE  ABOVE  ALL  OTHER 

DISPOSITIONS 


r  ffe  therefore  fo^,  and  walchwUoproifer,  I  Pet.  iv.  7« 


Thz  first  requisite  in  religion  is  serious- 
xiesi.  No  impression  can  be  made  witlumt  it. 
An  orderly  life,  so  far  as  others  are  able  to 
observe  us,  is  now  and  then  produced  by  pru- 
dential motives,  or  by  dint  of  habit ;  but  with- 
out seriousness,  there  can  be  no  religious  prin- 
ciple at  the  bottom,  no  course  of  conduct  flow- 
isg  from  religious  motives :  in  a  word,  there 
can  be  no  religion.  This  cannot  exist  with> 
out  seriousness  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  a 
teacher  of  religion  has  more  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing seriousness  amongst  his  hearers,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  dSce.  Until  he  suc- 
ceed in  this,  he  loses  his  labour :  and  when 
onoe,  from  any  cause  whatever,  a  spirit  of  le- 
vity has  taken  hold  of  a  m|nd,  it  is  next  to 
^possible  to  plant  lerious  considerations  in 
that  mind.  It  is  seldom  to  be  done,  except 
by  some  great  shock  or  alarm,  sufficient  to 
make  a  radical  change  in  the  disposition  ^  and 
which  is  Ood*8  own  way  of  bringing  about  the 
business. 

One  might  have  expected  that  events  so  aw- 
ful and  tremendous,  as  death  and  judgment ; 
that  a  question  so  deeply  interesting,  as  whe- 
ther we  ^all  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  could 
in  no  possible  case,  and  in  no  constitution  of 
mind  whatever,  fail  of  exdting  the  most  seri- 
ous  apprehension  and  concern.  But  this  Is  not 


so.  In  a  thoughtless,  a  careless,  a  sensaa« 
world,  many  are  always  found  who  can  resist, 
and  who  do  resist,  the  force  and  impfrtanoo 
of  all  these  reflections,  that  is  to  say,  they  suf- 
fer nothing  of  the  kind  to  enter  into  their 
thoughts.  There  are  grown  men  and  women^ 
nay,  even  middle  aged  persons,  who  have  noft 
thought  seriously  about  religion  an  hour,  nor 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  whole  coone  o£ 
their  lives.  This  great  object  of  human  soli* 
citude  affects  not  them  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. 

It  cannot  be  without  its  use  to  inquire  in« 
to  tbe  eauses  of  a  levity  of  temper,  whidi  so 
effectually  obstructs  the  admiision  of  every 
religions  influence,  and  which  I  should  ahnost 
call  unnaturaL 

Now  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  mankind, 
who  are  wrought  upon  by  nothing  but  what 
applies  immediately  to  their  senses ;  by  what 
they  see,  or  by  what  they  feel ;  by  pleasures 
or  pains,  or  by  the  near  prospect  of  pleasures 
and  pains  which  they  actually  experience  or 
actually  observe.  But  it  is  the  characteristic 
o£  religion  to  hold  out  to  our  consideration 
consequences  which  we  do  not  perceive  at  the 
time.  That  is  iu  very  office  and  province. 
Therefore  if  men  will  restrict  and  confine  aU 
their  reiptfds  and  all  their  cares  to  things 
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which  they  peroeivie  with  their  oatwtrd  len- 
ses ;  if  they  will  yield  up  their  understaod- 
ings  to  their  senses,  both  in  what  these  senses 
are  fitted  to  apprehend,  and  in  what  they  are 
not  fitted  to  apprehend,  it  is  ntteriy  impossi- 
ble lor  religion  to  settle  in  their  hearts,  or  for 
them  to  entertain  any  serious  oonoem  about 
the  matter.  But  surely  this  conduct  is  com- 
pletely  irrational,  and  can  lead  to  nothing  but 
ruin.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that 
there  is  nothing  above  us,  about  us,  or  future, 
by  which  we  can  be  affected,  but  the  things 
which  we  see  with  our  eyes  or  feol  by  oar 
touch.  AH  which  Is  untrue.  *^  The  invisi- 
ble things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  dearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  seen;  even  his  eternal 
Power  and  Godhead  ;*'  which  means,  that  the 
order,  contrivance,  and  design,  displayed  in 
the  creation,  prove  with  certainty,  that  there 
is  more  in  nature  than  what  we  really  see ; 
and  that  amongst  the  invisible  things  of  the 
universe,  there  is  a  Being,  the  author  and  ori- 
gin  of  all  this  contrivance  and  design,  aqd,  by 
consequence,  a  being  of  stupendous  power, 
and  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  incomparably 
exalted  above  any  wisdom  or  knowledge  which 
we  see  in  man ;  and  that  he  stands  in  the 
same  rslation  to  us  as  the  maker  does  to  the 
thing  made.  The  things  which  are  seen  a 
not  made  of  the  things  which  do  appear.  This 
is  plain :  and  this  argimient  is  independent  of 
Scripture  and  revelation.  What  further  mo- 
ral or  religious  conseqnenoes  properly  follow 
from  it,  is  another  question ;  Imt  the  proposi- 
tion itself  shows,  that  they  who  cannot,  and 
they  who  will  not,  raise  their  minds  above  the 
mere  infonnation  of  their  senses,  are  inasute 
of  grost  error  as  to  the  real  truth  of  things,  and 
are  also  in  a  state  to  which  the  faculties  of 
man  ought  not  to  be  degraded.  A  person  of 
this  sort  may,  with  respect  to  religion,  remain 
a  diild  all  his  life.  A  child  natiually  has  no 
concern  but  about  the  things  which  directly 
meet  its  senses  ;  and  the  person  we  describe 
is  in  the  same  condition. 

Again  t  there  is «  race  of  giddy  thought- 
less men  and  women,  of  young  men  and  young 
women  more  espeoSally,  who  look  no  farther 
than  the  nert  day,  the  next  week,  the  next 
month ;  seldom  or  ever  so  far  as  the  next  year. 
Present  pleasure  is  every  thing  with  them.— 
The  sports  of  the  day,  the  amusementt  of  the 
evening,  entertahiments  and  diversions,  oc- 
cupy all  their  concern ;  and  so  long  as  these 
can  be  supplied  in  succession,  so  long  as  they 
can  go  from  one  diversion  to  another,  tiieir 
minds  remain  in  a  state  of  perfect  indlil^rance 
to  every  thing  except  their  pleasures.  Now 
what  chance  has  rsAifpmk  with  such  dispoai 
tions  ae  these  ?  Yet  these  dispositkms,  begun 
in  early  life,  and  favoured  by  drcumstanees, 
that  is,  "by  afflnenoe  and  health,  deave  to  a 
man's  character  much  beyond  the  period  of 
life  in  which  they  might  seem  to  be  excusable. 


Exounble  did  1  say  ?  I  ofoght  ntiber  to  Iwve 
said  that  they  are  contrary  to  vbbsod  and  du- 
ty, in  every  condition  and  at  every  period  of 
lUe.  Eveninyonth  they  are  boHtnpan&lsa- 
hood  and  folly.  Young  persona,  as  wvllaaeid, 
find  that  things  do  actually  oone  to  paab  Erili 
and  mischiefs,  which  they  regarded  as  dlatamt, 
as  out  of  their  view,  as  beyond  the  line  end 
reach  of  their  preparations  or  their  concem, 
come,  they  find,  to  be  actoaOyfelt.  Tbey  find 
that  nothhigis  done  by  slighting  them  bdoe- 
hand ;  for,  however  neglected  or  despised,  per* 
haps  ridiculed  and  denied,  they  conse  not  on- 
ly to  be  things  present,  but  the  rery  things, 
and  the  only  things,  about  whidi  thear  anxie- 
ty is  empl^ed ;  became  seriooa  things  in- 
deed, as  being  the  things  which  now  make 
them  wretdioi  and  misenU&  Therefore  a 
man  must  learn  to  be  affected  by  events  whidi 
appear  to  lie  at  some  distanoe,  iielacie  he  wM 
be  seriously  affected  by  religion. 

Again :  the  general  course  of  edoeatioa  is 
much  i^gainst  rdigious  seriousneaa,  even  with- 
out those  who  conduct  education  foieeeeingor 
intending  any  such  effect.  Many  of  ns  are 
brought  up  with  this  world  set  before  us,  and 
nothing  else.  \Fhatever  promotes  this  worid'k 
prosperity  is  praised;  vdiatever  hurta  and  d^ 
strooti  and  {Hn^ttdlcsB  thia  worid^a  pmspftrity 
is  blamed:  and  there  all  praise  and  censors 

L  We  see  mankind  about  ua  in  modoa 
and  action,  but  all  these  motiona  and  i 
dhiected  to  worldly  olgects.  We  hem 
conversation,  butit  ia  idl  the  same  way.  And 
this  is  what  we  see  and  Hear  irom  the  fins. 
The  views  which  are  oondnually  placed  befiaif 
our  eyes,  regard  this  life  alone  and  ita  interests. 
Can  it  then  be  wondered  at  that  an  early 
worldly-mindedness  is  bred  in  oar  haaits»  m 
strong  as  to  shut  out  heavenly-mindedneB  eo- 
tirely  ?  In  the  contest  whidi  is  always  carry- 
ing on  between  this  world  and  tiie  next,  it  is 
no  difficult  thing  to  see  what  advant^e  tUi 
world  has.  One  of  the  greatest  of  tbese  ad- 
vantages  is,  that  it  pre-occupies  the  mind :  h 
gets  tiie  first  hold  and  the  flzst  poiBa»inn. 
Childhood  and  youth,  left  to  themsdvea,  ane 
necessarily  gaided  by  sena^ ;  and  sense  is  aft 
on  the  side  of  this  worid.  ttEeditatkn  brings 
us  to  look  towards  a  future  life ;  but  then  me- 
ditation comes  afterwards:  it  only  cornea  whcs 
the  mind  is  already  filled  and  engaged  and  o&> 
cupied,  nay,  often  crowded  and  snr^aigod  wiA 
worldly  ideas.  It  ia  not  only,  therefore,  bit 
and  right,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  give 
to  rel^^on  all  the  advantage  we  can  give  it  by 
dint  of  education ;  for  all  that  can  be  done  m 
too  little  to  set  religion  upon  an.eq[oa]ity  vUk 
its  rival ;  whidi  rival  is  the  worid.  A  cue* 
tuxe  which  is  to  pass  a  small  portion  of  its  <fr 
istence  in  one  state,  and  that  state  to  bejufg 
ratory  to  another,  ought,  no  doubt,  to  biWn 
attention  constantly  fixed  upon  its  ulterior  and 
permanent  destination.  And  thia  wooM  le 
so,  if  the  question  bergn^chan  oone  flddy 
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be&wa  the  mindl  We  •hoold  Vnaa  to  tb« 
ScripUuw,  we  fhould  enabraoe  raUgion*  we 
abould  eater  into  every  ttuDg  whxcb  bad  rel»- 
tum  to  the  solvect,  wiUi  a  oonoeraand  impiee- 
AnLt  even  far  more  tlian  the  panoita  of  this 
vorldf  eager  and  ardent  at  they  aie,  eseite. 
^t  ihe  queetion  between  religion  and  the 
world  doei  not  eome  iairly  before  u&  What 
aurxounda  ua  it  thia  worid ;  what  addreases 
onr  «enses  and  oar  paaeiona  ia  thia  world; 
what  ia  at  hand,  what  is  in  oontact  with  us, 
what  acts  opon  pa,  what  we  aot  npon,  ia  this 
world. 

Reaaoo,  faith,  and  hope,  are  the  only  prind- 
pies  to  which  religion  applies,  or  possiUy  can 
apply :  and  it  is  reason,  faith,  and  hope,  striv- 
ing  with  sense,  striving  with  temptation,  stri- 
Ting  for  things  absent  against  &ingii  which 
are  present.  That  religion,  therefore,  may 
not  be  quite  excluded  and  overborne,  may  not 
quite  sink  under  these  powerful  causes,  every 
support  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  which  can  be 
given  by  education,  by  instruction,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  example  d  those,  to  whom  young 
persons  look  up,  acting  with  a  view  to  a  fu. 
ture  life  themselves. 

Again :  it  is  the  nature  of  worldly  business 
of  all  kinds,  espedaUy  of  much  hurry  or  over- 
employment,  or  over^nziety  in  business,  to 
abut  out  and  keep  out  religion  from  the  mfaid. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  state  of  mind 
which  this  cause  produces,  ought  to  be  called 
•  want  of  sexioosness  in  rdigion.  It  becomes 
ooldness  and  indiBerenoe  towards  religion  ; 
but  is  it  properly  a  want  of  seriousness  upon 
the  subject  ?  I  think  it  is ;  and  in  this  way. 
We  are  never  serious  upon  any  matter  whidi 
we  regard  as  trifling.  This  is  impossible. 
Had  we  are  led  to  re^ud  a  thing  as  trifling, 
which  engines  no  portion  of  our  habitual 
thoughts,  in  eomparison  with  what  otheilhings 
do. 

But  further  t  the  world,  even  in  its  inno- 
oent  pursuite  and  pleasures,  has  a  tendency 
unfavou^le  to  the  religious  sentiment.  But 
Vftre  these  all  it  had  to  cwntend  with,  the  strong 
sgiplication  which  religion  makes  to  the 
tjioughts  whenever  we  think  of  it  at  all,  the 
muong  interest  which  it  presents  to  us,  might 
CB&hle  it  to  overcome  and  prevail  in  the  eon- 
taet.  But  there  is  another  adversary  to  op- 
pose, much  more  fonnidable ;  and  that  is  sen- 
suality ;  an  addiction  to  sensual  pleasures. 
It  ia  the  flesh  which  lusteth  against  the  spirit; 
that  is  the  war  which  is  waged  within  us,  80 
It  ia,  no  nuitter  what  may  be  the  cause,  thaAen- 
sual  indulgenoes,  over  and  above  their  proper 
<)niiiinality,  as  idns,  as  offences  ^$ainst  God's 
Commands,  have  a  spedflo  effect  upon  the  heart 
^  man  in  destroying  the  religious  principle 
trithin  him ;  or  still  more  surely  in  prevent- 
1^  the  formation  of  that  princide.  It  either 
Ipduoee  an  open  prafimeness  of  conversation 
mnd  behaviour,  which  scorns  and  contemns  re- 
HlpoQ ;  a  kind  of  profligai7,  which  rejects  and 


sola  «t  imglNt  the  whble  tliingi  or  it  brings 
upon  the  heart  an  aversenesa  to  die  subject, 
a  fixed  dislike  and  rsluetaaee  to  enter  upon  its 
concerns  in  any  way  whatever.  That  a  re- 
solved sinner  should  set  himself  against  a  le. 
ligion  whidi  tolerates  no  sin,  is  not  to  be  won«i 
dered  at.  He  is  against  religion,  because  re. 
ligion  is  against  the  course  of  lile  upon  which 
he  has  entered,  and  whioh  he  does  aot  feel 
himself  willing  to  give  up.  But  this  is  not 
the  n^hde,  nor  is  it  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
The  effect  we  allude  to  is  not  so  reasoning  or 
argumentative  as  this.  It  ia  a  ^edfio  effect 
upon  the  mind.  Theheartis  rendered  nnsua* 
oeptible  of  reKgioos  impressions,  incapable  oC 
a  serious  regard  to  religion.  And  this  eflbet 
belongs  to  sins  of  sensuality  more  than  to  other 
sins.  It  is  a  consequence  which  almost  unl. 
versally  IdUows  from  them. 

We  measure  the  importance  of  things,  not 
by  what,  or  according  to  what  they  are  ia 
truth,  but  by  and  rtneording  to  the  space  and 
room  which  they  ooonpy  in  our  minds.  Now 
our  business,  our  trade,  our  schemes,  our  pufu 
suits,  our  gains,  our  losses,  our  fortunes,  poa« 
sessing  so  much  of  our  minds,  whether  we  ra> 
gard  the  hours  we  expend  in  meditating  upon 
them,  or  the  earnestness  with  which  we  think 
about  them ;  and  religion  possessing  so  little 
share  of  our  thought  either  in  time  or  earnest- 
nessi  the  consequence  is,  that  worldly  inter- 
est comes  to  be  Uie  serious  thing  with  us,  re*, 
ligion  oomparatively  the  trifle.  Men  of  busi- 
ness are  naturally  serio^ ;  but  all  their  seri- 
ousness is  absorbed  by  their  business.  In  re- 
ligion they  are  no  tnore  serious  than  the  most 
giddy  characters  are ;  than  those  characters 
are,  which  betray  levity  in  all  things.  ^ 

Again  t  the  want  of  due  seriousness  in  re^ 
ligion  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  absence  or  disuse  of  religious  ordinaaose 
and  exerdses.  I  use  two  terms ;  ab$enee  and 
duu9e*  Some  have  never  attended  upon  any 
religious  ordinance,  or  practised  any  religioua 
eierdses,  since  the  time  they  were  bom ;  some 
very  few  times  in  their  lives.  With  these  it 
is  the  o6smos  of  religious  ordinances  and  exer- 
dses. There  are  others  (and  many  we  fear 
of  this  description,)  who,  whilst  under  the 
guidance  of  their  parents,  have  frequented  re- 
ligious ordinances,  and  been  trained  up  to  re- 
ligious exerdses,  but  who,  when  they  came 
into  more  public  lifis,  and  to  be  their  own 
masters,  and  to  mix  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  or  engage  themselves  in  its  businesa 
and  pursuits,  have  forsaken  these  duties  in 
whole  or  in  a  great  degree.  With  these  it  ia 
the  dinue  of  re&gioos  ordinances  and  exerdses. 
But  I  must  also  explain  what  I  mean  by  rsfi- 
piaut  ordinanoei  and  eMrcises.  By  rtHifiotu 
oreKnonMf  ,  I  mean  the  being  instructed  in  our 
catechism  in  our  youth ;  attending  upon  pub- 
lio  worship  at  church ;  the  keeping  holy  the 
Lord^s  day  regulariy  and  most  particulariy, 
togetlier  with  a  few  other  days  in  the  year. 
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bf  wUdi  •aam  tbtt  ptbtdpti  vmau  and  pu- 
ixif  dw  Ghrisiaan  hiitary  toe  comnflmo* 


VBUd ;  and,  «t  iti  proMr  geaaon,  the  man  so- 
lenin  offiot  of  nodTiag  tfaa  Lord*!  Supper. 
Thew  are  to  many  iltes  and  oidlnanoei  of 
Chxistianity ;  eonoeniing  all  which  it  may  be 
said,  that  with  the  greatett  piart  of  manldnd, 
c^KKiattyaf  that  eiaas  of  mankind  which  must, 
or  doet)  gtf  much  of  its  time  and  cax«  to 
worldly  eonoema,  thev  are  little  lata  than  ah* 
iolately  neceaaary ;  if  we  judge  it  to  be  necea- 
aary  to  maintain  and  uphold  any  aenthnent, 
any  impreaaian,  any  aeriooaneia  about  religiop 
In  the  mind  at  aU.  They  are  neeeaaary  to 
praaerve  in  the  thouf^ta  a  plae§  for  the  anb. 
jeot;  they  are  neoeaaary  that  the  train  of  oar 
thoughta  mav  not  even  be  doaed  up  againat 
iu  Were  all  days  of  the  week  alike,  and  em- 
ployed alike ;  was  there  no  difference  or  dia- 
tinction  between  Sunday  and  work-day ;  waa 
there  not  a  church  in  the  nation  t  were  we 
never,  from  one  year'a  end  to  another,  called 
together  to  participate  in  public  worahip;  were 
there  no  aet  forma  of  puhlio  woivhip  s  no  par- 
ticular persona  appointed  to  miniater  and  offi- 
ciate, indeed  no  aaaembliea  for  public  worahip 
ait  all  I  no  joint  prayera  ;  no  preaching ;  atiU 
religion,  in  itaeif,  in  iu  rnlity  and  importance, 
in  ita  end  and  erent,  would  be  the  same  thing 
aa  what  it  ia  t  we  ahonld  atill  have  to  account 
nor  our  conduct;  there  would  atill  be  heaven 
and  heU  (  aalvation  and  perdition  |  there  would 
atill  be  the  laws  of  Ood,  both  natural  and  x»- 
reeled ;  all  the  obligation  which  the  authoritv 
of  a  Creator  can  impoae  upon  a  creature ;  all 
the  gratitude  which  ia  due  from  a  rational 
being  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  every  Ueas- 
ing  w^ch  heenjoya ;  laatly,  there  would  atill 
be  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jeaua 
Chriat.  All  theae  thinga  would,  with  or  with- 
out rdigioua  ordinancea,  be  equally  real,  and 
eodating,  and  valid :  but  men  would  not  think 
equally  about  them.  Many  would  entirely 
and  totally  m^glect  them.  Some  there  would 
alwaya  be  of  a  more  devout,  or  aerioua,  oreon- 
temfiative  dispoaition,  who  would  retain  a 
lively  aenae  of  theae  things  under  all  dreum- 
etancaa  and  all  diaadvantagea,  who  would 
never  lose  their  veneretion  for  them,  never 
forget  them.  But  from  others,  from  the  care- 
leaa,  the  buay,  the  followera  of  pleasure,  thepur- 
ioerB  of  wraith  or  advancement,  theae  tfainga 
would  slip  away  from  the  thoughta  entirely. 

Together  with  reUffidut  oriiinancet  we  men- 
tkmed  rcUgiout  escerciaeg.  By  the  term  rgiU 
giout  exercmt^  I  in  particular  mean  private 
prayer ;  whether  it  be  at  aet  times,  aa  in  the 
morning  and  evening  of  each  day ;  or  whether 
it  be  csdJed  forth  by  oocaaiona,  aa  when  we  are 
to  form  acme  momentous  decision,  or  enter 
upon  some  great  undertaking ;  or  when  we 
am  under  some  preaaing  difficulty  or  deep  dia- 
treas,  aome  excruciating  bodily  pain  or  heavy 
affliction ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  and  no  leaa 
properly  when  we  have  latdy  been  receiving 


aome  ngiiai  benefit,  eatperiefidiig  sobia  ngnal 
mercy ;  anch  as  preservation  from  danger,  re» 
Hef  from  difficulty  or  diatreaa,  abatement  of 
pain,  recovery  from  aickneaa :  for  by  prayer^ 
let  it  be  obaerved,  we  mean  devotion  in  gena- 
rsl;  and  thanksgiving  is  devotfam  as  uadi  as 
prayer  itself  I  mean  private  prayer,  as  here 
described  t  and  I  also  mean,  what  ia  perhiqie 
the  moat  naturalform  of  private  prayer,  abort 
ejacnlatoryeztemporaneoua  addreaaea  to  Ood, 
aa  often  as  either  the  reflections  which  rise  up 
in  our  minds,  let  them  come  from  what  q[iiar- 
ter  they  may,  or  the  objects  and  xncidenta 
which  seise  our  attention,  prompt  us  to  ut- 
ter them ;  which  in  a  rdigiously  disposed 
mtnd,  will  be  the  case,  I  may  say,  every  boar, 
and  whidi  ejaculation  may  be  offered  up  to 
Ood  in  any  posture,  in  anyplace,  or  In  any  si- 
tuation. Amongst  rdigious  ezereiaes,  I  abo 
reckon  family  prayer,  whidi  unitea  many  of 
the  uses  both  of  public  worahip  and  private 
prayer.  The  rei^ng  of  rdigious  books  b 
likewise  to  be  accounted  a  religious  rrereisa 
Rdigious  meditation  still  more  so  ;  and  tBoie 
so  for  this  reason,  that  it  implies  and  indudei 
that  most  important  duty,  aelf-estaminatian  t 
for  I  hdd  it  to  be  nekt  to  Imposaible  for  a 
man  to  meditate  upon  reBgion,  without  medi- 
uting  at  Uie  aame  time  upon  his  own  prcaeDt 
condition  with  respect  to  the  tremeudnaa  al- 
temative  which  b  to  take  pbee  npoii  him 
after  his  death. 

These  are  what  we  understand  by  rcfigkms 
exerdsea ;  and  they  are  all  ao  far  of  the  eme 
nature  with  religioua  ordinances,  that  tiiey 
are  aids  and  helps  of  rdigion  itsdf;  a»it 
think  that  religious  seriousness  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  soul  without  them. 
But  again :  a  cause  whichhas  a  strongtendcn- 
cy  to  destrov  religious  seriousneas,  and  whidk 
almoat  infauiUy  preventa  ita  fermatioa  and 
growth  in  young  minds,  is  levity  in  oonver- 
sation  upon  rdigious  subjects,  or  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  religion.  Whether  we 
regard  the  practice  with  respect  to  thoee  who 
use  it,  or  to  those  who  hear  it,  it  is  highly  to 
be  blamed,  and  is  productive  of  great  mischief. 
In  those  who  use  it,  it  amounts  almost  to  a 
proof  that  they  are  destitute  of  religkins  seri- 
ousness. The  prindple  itself  is  destroyed  in 
them,  or  was  never  formed  in  them.  Cpim 
those  who  hear,  ita  effect  ia  this:  If  they  hsKve 
concern  about  rdigion,  and  the  disposition  to- 
wards religion  which  they  ought  to  have,  and 
which  we  signify  by  this  word  afriemness,  they 
will  ie  inwardly  shodced  and  olfSmded  I17-  the 
levity  with  which  they  hear  it  treated.  They 
will,  as  it  were,  resent  such  treatment  of  a 
subject,  which  by  them  has  always  been  tbou«ht 
upon  with  awe  and  dread  and  veneration  But 
the  pain  with  which  they  were  at  first  affect- 
ed,  goes  off  by  heating  frequently  the  same 
son  of  language ;  and  then  they  will  be  al- 
most sure,  if  they  examine  the  state  uf  their 
minds  as  to  religion,  to  fed  a  change^  in  them- 
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aehea  for  the  jrone.  This  is  the  danger  to 
,  -wbidi  those  are  exposed,  who  had  before  im. 
hibed  serious  impressions.  Those  who  had 
not,  will  be  prevented,  by  such  sort  of  oonver* 
aation,  from  ever  imbibing  them  at  all ;  so 
that  its  influence  is  in  oil  cases  pernicious. 

The  turn  whidi  this  levity  usually  takes,  is 
in  jests  and  raillery  upon  the  opinions,  or  the 
peoih'arittes,  or  the  persons  of  men  of  particu* 
lar  sects,  or  who  bear  particular  names ;  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  be  more  serious  than 
ourselves.  And  of  late  this  loose^  and  I  can 
hardly  help  calling  it  profane  humour,  has 
been  directed  chiefly  against  the  followers  of 
methodism.  But  against  whomsoever  it  hap- 
pens to  be  pointed,  it  has  all  the  bad  effects 
both  upon  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  which 
we  have  noticed :  and  as  in  other  instances, 
ao  in  this,  give  me  leave  to  say  that  it  is  very 
much  misplaced*  In  the  first  place,  were  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  of  those  who  bear 
this  name  ever  so  fodish  and  extravagant  (1 
do  not  say  that  they  are  either)  this  proposi- 
tion I  shall  always  maintain  to  be  true,  viz. 
that  the  wildest  opinion  that  ever  was  enter- 
tained in  matters  of  religion,  is  more  rational 
than  unconoem  about  &ese  matters.  Upon 
this  subject  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indiffez- 
«mce ;  no  folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtless- 
ness and  levity.  In  the  next  place,  do  metho- 
dists  deserve  this  treatment  ?  Be  their  parti- 
cular doctrines  what  they  may,  the  professors 
of  these  doctrines  appear  to  be  in  earnest 
about  them  ;  and  a  man  who  is  in  earnest  in 
religion  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  still  less  a  fit 
aubject  lor  derision.  I  am  no  methodist  my- 
self. In  their  leading  doctrines  I  differ  from 
them.  But  I  contend,  that  sincere  men  are 
not,  for  these,  or  indeed,  any  doctrines,  to  be 
made  laug]iing<4toefcs  to  others.  I  do  not 
bring  in  the  case  of  miBthodisis  in  this  part  of 
my  discourse,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
their  tenets,  but  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
(and  I  wish  that  the  obsernttiea  may  wei|^ 
with  all  my  readers)  that  the  custom  of  treat- 
ing their  diaracters  and  persons,  their  preach- 
ing or  their  preaoberBt  their  meetings  or  wer- 
ahip,  with  scorn,  has  the  peraidooa  conse- 
qoence  of  destroying  oar  own  seriooaness,  to- 
gether with  the  serioosniM  of  those  who  hear 
or  join  in  sooh  sort  of  eonveraaftkm ;  espedal^ 
ly  if  they  be  young  persons  s  and  I  am  per< 
■oaded  that  nmch  mischief  is  actually  done  in 
thievery  way. 

A  phrase  mneh  used  npon  these  oocaatons, 
and  frequent  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  speak 
of  such  as  in  religiotts  matten  are  more  serious 
•than  themselves,  is,  ^^  that  tliey  are  righteous 
over-much."  These,  it  is  true,  are  script  ire 
words ;  and  it  is  that  circumitaooe  whidi  has 
-given  currency  to  the  expression :  but  in  the 
way  and  sense  in  whidi  they  are  used,  I  am 
eonrinced  that  they  are  exceedingly  misapplied. 
The  text  occurs  onoe  in  the  BiUe»  and  only 


onee.  It  is  in  the  book  of  Eei^esiastes,  7th 
chapb  and  16th  verse.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
detemiAe  what  is  meant  by  it  in  the  place  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  is  a  very  obscure  paa* 
sage*  It  seems  to  me  most  probable,  that  it 
rdates  to  an  external  affectation  of  righteous* 
ness,  not  prompted  by  internal  principle  t  or- 
rather  to  die  assuming  the  character  of  righte- 
ousness, merely  to  vaunt  or  show  our  superi- 
ority  over  others:  to  oonoeitednees  in  religions 
in  like  manner  as  the  caution  delivered  in  the- 
same  verse,  '^  be  not  over-wise,"  respects  the- 
ostentation  of  wisdom^  and  not  the  attainment 
itself.  So  long  as  we  mean  by  righteousness^' 
a  sincere  and  anxious  desire  to  seek  out  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  perform  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  righteous  over-much*  There  is  no  such- 
thing  in  nature :  nor  was  it,  nor  could  it  be^ 
the  intention  of  any  passage  in  the  Bible,  to 
say  that  there  is,  or  to  authorize  us  in  casting 
over-righteousneis  as  a  reproach  or  a  censure 
upon  any  one*, 

In  like  manner  it  has  been  objected,  that  so 
much  regard,  or,  as  the  objectors  would  call  ity 
over-regard  for  religion,  is  inconsistent,  with 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  our  families,  and 
with  success  and  prosperity  in  our  worldly  afi^ 
fiurs.  I  believe  that  there  is  very  little  ground 
for  this  objection  in  taet^  and  even  as  the  world 
goes ;  in  reason  and  principle  there  is  nonOb 
A  good  Christian  divides  his  time  between  the 
duSes  of  religion,  the  calls  of  business,  and 
those  quiet  relaxations  which  may  be  inno.» 
oently  allowed  Co  his  circumstances  and  con- 
dition, and  which  will  be  chiefly  in  his  family 
or  amongst  a  few  friends.  In  this  plan  of 
life  there  is  no  eonfusien  or  interference  of 
its  parts ;  and  unless  a  man  be  given  to  doth 
and  laziness,  which  are  what  religion  con* 
demns,  he  will  find  time  enough  for  them  all. 
This  calm  system  may  not  be  sufficient  for 
that  unceasing  eagerness,  hurry,  and  anxiety 
about  woridly  affairs,  in  which  some  men  pass 
their  lives ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  every  thing 
which  reasonable  prudence  requires;  and  it  ia 
perfectly  consistent  with  usefahiess  in  our  sta- 
tions, which  is  a  main  point.  Indeed,  compsre 
thehours  which  serious  persons  spend  in  rdigi. 
oas  exereises  and  mediutions,  with  the  hours 
which  the  thoughtless  and  irreligious  spend 
in  idleness  and  vice  and  expensive  diversions, 
and  yon  will  perceive  on  which  side  of  the 
comparison  the  advantage  lies,  even  in  thia 
view  of  the  subject. 

Nor  is  there  any  thix^  in  the  nature  of  roi. 
ligion  to  support  the  objection.  .  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  true,what  has  been  sometimes  said, 
that  rdigion  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  life,  not 
tbe.lMiliness ;  by  which  is  meant,  that  the  sub* 
ject  matter  even  of  religious  duties  lies  in  the 
eommon  affairs  and  transactioDS  of  the  world. 
DiUgenoe  in  our  calling  is  an  example  of  this  i 
which,  however,  keeps  both  a  man's  head  and 
hands  at  work  upon  busiaess  merely  tempo* 
ral;  yet  religioa  nay  be  governing  him  hero 
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niMnwhile.    God  ma^  bo  leered  in  tlie  bo^- 


In  ftdditimi  to  tbt  above,  tbera  edits  en- 
othor  prejudice  a^pBiut  religioiis  BerioanieH, 
ariflfng  from  e  aodon  very  coDunonly  enter- 
teliied,  ▼!>.  thet  religion  leads  to  i^oom  and 
melaneholy.  Tbie  notion,  I  am  oonvinoed, 
la  a  mistake.  Some  penons  aie  oonatitution. 
dly  sebjeet  to  mebmaholy,  wbicb  is  as  mach 
a  disease  in  tbem,  as  tbe  ague  is  a  disease ; 
and  it  may  bappen  tbat  such  men's  mebmcfadly 
shall  fall  upon  rriigioas  ideas,  as  it  may  upon 
any  other  snbjeet  Which  seises  their  distem- 
pered imagination.  Bnt  this  is  not  religion 
leading  to  mcduicholy.  Or  it  sometimes  is 
the  case  tbat  men  are  brought  to  a  sense  of 
religion  by  oahunity  and  aiBiotion,  which  pro- 
duce, at  tiie  same  time,  depression  of  spirits. 
Bat  neither  here  is  religi<m  the  cause  of  this 
distress  or  dejection,  or  to  be  bhuned  for  it 
These  cases  being  excepted,  the  rery  re- 
rerse  of  what  is  aUeged  against  religion  is 
the  truth.  No  man's  spirits  were  erer  hurt 
by  doing  his  duty.  On  the  contrary,  one 
good  action,  one  temptation  resisted  and  over- 
eome,  one  sacrifice  of  desire  or  interest  purdy 
for  eonsdenoe'  sake,  will  proye  a  cordial  for 
weak  and  low  spirits  beyond  what  either  in- 
dulgence or  direndon  or  company  can  do  for 
them  And  a  succession  and  eoune  of  soich 
actions  and  self-deniids,  springing  from  a  re- 
ligious principle  and  manfully  maintained,  is 
tbe  best  possible  course  that  can  be  followed 
as  a  remedy  for  sinkings  and  oppressions  of 
this  kind.  Can  it  then  be  true,  that  religion 
leads  to  mdancholy?  Occasions  arise  to  every 
man  living ;  to  many  very  severe,  as  well  as 
repeated  occasions,  in  which  the  hopes  of  re- 
ligion are  the  only  stay  that  is  left  him.  Godly 
men  have  that  within  them  which  dkeers  and 
eomforts  them  in  l3ieir  saddest  hours  t  ungodly 
men  have  that  which  strikes  their  heart,  like 
a  dagger,  in  its  gayest  moments.  Godly  men 
discover,  wliat  is  very  true^  but  what,  by  most 
men,  is  found  out  too  kite,  namely,  that  a  good 
oonsdenoe,  and  the  hope  of  our  Creator^s  final 
favour  and  acceptance,  are  the  only  solid  hap> 
pfiness  to  be  attained  in  this  world.  Eicpe- 
rience  corresponds  with  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  reMgloiis 
men  are  generally  cheerful.  If  this  be  not 
observed,  as  might  be  expected,  supposing  it 
to  be  tree,  it  is  becanse  the  cheerfulness  which 
religion  inspires  does  not  show  itself  in  noise 
or  in  fits  and  starts  of  merriment,  but  is  calm 
md  constant.  Of  this  the  only  trtse  and  va- 
luable kind  of  cheerfulneis,  for  all  other  kinds 
•re  hollow  and  unsatisfying,  rsBgious  men 
possess  not  less  but  a  greater  share  thati  o- 
then. 

Another  destroyer  of  religious  seriousness, 
and  which  is  the  last  I  shall  mention,  is  acer- 
tiUn  fatal  turn  which  some  minds  take,  name- 
ly, that  when  they  find  difficulties  in  or  oon- 
iMming  religion^  or  any  of  the  tenets  of  reli- 


gion, they  forthwith  lihuige  Into  frreligioB ; 
and  make  these  difficultieB,  or  any  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  seems  to  their  apprdwoaion 
to  hang  over  the  subject,  a  gromid  and  occa* 
sionfor  giving  full  liberty  to  their  indinations, 
and  for  castmg  off  the  restrainta  of  religion 
entirely.  This  is  the  case  with  intn,  IrW,  at 
the  best,  perhapa,  were  only  faahuicix^  between 
the  sanctions  (tf  religion  and  the  love  of  plea- 
sure  or  of  unjust  gain,  but  eapedaliy  tbe  form- 
er. In  this  preovions  state,  any  objection,  or 
appearance  of  objection^  which  diminiahfn  the 
foroe  of  tlie  re^sious  impression,  determines 
the  balance  against  the  side  of  vnrtue,  and  gives 
up  the  doubter  tosenauslity,  to  the  wofld,  and 
to  the  flesii.  Now,  of  all  ways  whidi  a  man 
can  take,  thisisthe  surest  way  to  destraetico; 
and  it  is  completely  irrationaL  I  my  it  is 
completely  imtional ;  for  when  we  medztats 
upon  the  tremendous  oonsequenom  wkidi  fomi 
the  sulijeet  of  religion,  we  cannot  avmd  tliis 
reflection,  that  any  degree  of  probafatBty  what- 
ever, I  had  almost  said  any  d^frve  of  possifat- 
lity  whatever,  of  religion  being  true,  ought  to 
determine  a  rational  creature  so  to  ace  as  to 
secure  himself  from  punishment  in  a  future 
state,  and  the  loss  of  that  happineaa  wlucli  may 
be  attained.  Therefore  he  has  no  pretowefar 
alleging  uncertainty  as  an  excuse  for  his  eon* 
duct,  because  he  does  not  act  in  conformity 
with  that  in  which  there  is  no  uncertainty  at 
alL  In  the  neat  place,  it  is  giving  to  appsr* 
ent  difficohies  more  wdght  than  they  an  en- 
titled to*  I  only  request  any  man  tooanaider, 
first,  the  necessary  allowances  to  be  naade  for 
the  diort-sightedness  and  tiie  weakneaa  of  the 
human  undeiatanding ;  seoondly,  the  natme 
of  those  subjects  eanoemiug  whidi'  religion 
treats,  so  remote  fhmi  ear  senses,  so  difeent 
fretn  our  experience,  so  above  and  beyond  ths 
ordinary  train  and  ooorse  of  our  Ideaa ;  and 
then  say,  whether  difiloultieB,  and  grant  diS- 
culties  also^  ware  not  to  be  expected  ;  any  fnrw 
ther,  whether  they  be  not  in  some  mesama 
subservient  to  the  very  pospose  of  religioeL 
llie  reiverd  of  everlasting  life,  and  the  pfo&isb. 
ment  or  misery  of  which  we  know  no  end,  if 
they  were  present  and  iaimediaaB,  ooold  not 
be  widistood,  and  would  not  leave  may  room 
for  liberty  or  bheios.  But  thia  sort  of  fome 
upon  tbe  will  la  set  what  God  designed  ;  nor 
is  suitable  indeed  to  the  nature  of  ^ee,  moral, 
and  accountable  agents.  The  truth  is,  and  it 
was  most  likely  beforehand  that  it  woaM  bo  so, 
that  amidst  some  points  which  are  dark,  aome 
which  aie  dnbbea,  there  are  many  which  are 
dear  and  certain.  Now,  I  i^prehend,  that, 
if  we  act  faithfully  up  totiioae  pointa  ooooeno- 
ing  which  there  is  no  question,  moat  fMiiiiiial 
ly  if  we  determine  upon  and  chooee  oar  mfe 
and  ooorse  of  lifo  according  to  thoae  piiaciples 
of  choice  wliioh  all  men  whatever  allow  to  bo 
wise  and  safb  principleB,  and  the  only  princi- 
ples which  are  so;  andooodnotoorsi^ves  atead 
fastiy  ascQsding  to  the  role  thus  cheaeiiy  the 
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difficoItieB  whldi  raouUn  in  religion  will  not 
maw  or  disturb  nt  much ;  and  wiil,  as  we 
proceed,  beoome  gradnally  Ins  and  fevrer. 
Wboreai,  i£  we  b^  with  objections ;  if  all 
we  consider  about  religion  be  its  diffioilties ; 
but,  most  espedaUy,'  if  we  permit  the  sugges- 
tkm  of  dlAcoltlfls  to  dri^e  us  into  a  praeaoal 
rejection  of  xeUgion  itself,  and  to  afford  us, 
which  is  what  we  wanted,  an  esease  to  our. 
aelres  for  casting  off  its  restraints ;  then  the 
event  will  be,  that  itt  difficulties  will  multiply 
upon  us  9  hs  light  grow  more  and  mors  dim, 
and  we  shall  settle  in  the  wont  and  most  hope- 
less of  all  conditions ;  the  Ust  condition,  I  will 
▼enture  to  say,  in  which  any  man  living  would 
wish  his  son,  or  any  one  whom  he  loved,  and 
for  whose  happiness  he  was  anxious,  to  be 
placed ;  a  life  of  conflnned  vice  and  dissolute- 
ness; founded  in  aformal  renunciation  of  re- 
ligion. 

He  that  has  to  preach  Christianity  to  per- 
eons  in  this  state,  has  to  preach  to  stones.  He 
must  not  expect  to  be  heard,  either  with  oom- 
placenoy  or  seriousness,  or  patience,  or  even  to 
escape  contempt  and  derision.  Habits  of 
thinking  are  fixed  by  habitsof  acting!  and  both 
too  solidly  fixed  to  bemoved  by  human  penua- 
aioa.  Ood  in  his  mercy,  and  by  his  providen- 
ces,  as  well  as  by  his  Spirit,  can  touch  and  sof- 
ten the  heart  of  stone.  And  it  is  seldom  per- 
bi^N,  that,  without  some  strong,  and,  it  may 
be,  sodden  impressions  of  this  khid,  and  from 
this  soooe,  serious  sentiments  ever  penetrate 
disporfiioos  hardened  in  the  maimer  which  we 
hatve  h0g9  described^ 
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TA8TK  rOR  DSVOTIOX 

Snith§how99m§AandmomiM^wh0n  the  true 
t0anhipp§r$  tkaUiMnhlptkeFaiker  m  ^tkrii 
mndiiiirmiki  far  iht  Father  mik§Amok  to 
wanhip Mm.  GoiitagjArU;  attdAtytikU 
WpnMp  Mm,  immiw9nhip  him  m  tpMi  tmd 
iminuh,    JoBir  iv.  93,  84. 

A  TASTX  and  relish  for  feligioni  ntaim^  or 
ibe  want  of  it,  is  one  of  themarica  and  tokeoa 
by  which  we  may  judge  whether  our  heart  be 
right  towaidsQodornot.  Qodisunqueetioa. 
aUy  an  object  of  devotion  to  every  CMatoie 
which  he  has  made  capable  of  devotion ;  con- 
ieqnently,  our  minds  cai^  never  be  right  to- 
wards him, unless  they  be  ina  devotional  frame. 
It  cannot  be  disputed,  but  that  the  Author  and 
Oiver  of  all  things,  upon  whoso  will  and  whose 
mercy  we  depend  for  every  thing  we  hav^  and 


for  every  ^ng  we  look  for,  ought  to  live  in 
the  thoughts  and  affisotions  of  his  rational  crea- 
tures. **'  Through  theehave  I  beenholden up 
ever  since  I  was  bom  s  thou  art  he  thai  took 
me  from  my  mother's  womb  t  my  praise  shall 
be  always  of  thee."  If  there  be  tuch  things 
as  first  sentnnents  towards  Ood,  these  weeds 
of  the  Psalmist  express  them.  That  devotion 
to  God  is  a  duty,  stands  upon  the  same  proof 
as  that  God  exists.  But  devotion  is  an  act  of 
the  mind  strictly.  In  a  certain  sense,  duty  ta 
a  foUow-creature  may  be  diaehaiged  if  the  out- 
ward act  be  performed,  because  the  benefit  to 
him  depends  upon  the  act.  Not  so  wiUi  devo-i 
tion.  It  is  altogether  the  operation  of  the  mind. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  qii- 
rit,  that  is,  in  mind  and  thought.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  mind  may  be,  will  be,  ought  to  be, 
testified  and  accompanied  by  outward  perform- 
ances and  expressions  t  but,  without  the  mind 
going  abng  with  it,  no  form,  no  solemnity  can 
avail,  as  a  service  to  God.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  under  what  mode  men  worship  their 
Maker ;  but  this  is  the  question,  whether  their 
mind,  and  thoughts,  and  affecdons,  accompany 
the  mode  which  they  adopt  or  not,  I  do  not 
say,  that  modes  of  wonhip  are  indifferent 
things ;  for  certainly  one  mode  may  be  more 
rational,  morel  edifying,  more  pure  than  ano« 
ther  ;  but  they  are  indifferent,  in  comparison 
with  the  question,  whether  the  heart  attend 
the  worship,  or  be  estranged  from  it. 

These  two  points,  then,  being  ^e ;  first, 
that  devotion  is  a  duty ;  secondly,  that  the 
heart  must  participate  to  make  any  thing  we 
do  devotion ;  it  follows,  that  the  heart  cannot 
be  right  toward  God,  unless  it  be  possessed 
with  a  taste  and  relish  for  his  MrvioO)  andfov 
what  rMates  to  it. 

Men  may,  and  many  undoubtedly  do,  at* 
tend  upon  aou  of  religious  worship,  and  even 
from  religions  motives,  yet,  at  the  same  timO) 
without  this  taste  and  relish  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  Religion  has  no  savour  for  them. 
1  do  not  allt^  to  the  ease  of  those  who  attend 
upca  the  public  worship  of  the  church,  or  of 
their  oommonien,  from  oomptianoe  with  cue* 
tom,  out  of  xtigutd  te  station,  for  example's 
sake  merely,  from  habit  oMrely ;  still  lets  to 
the  case  of  those  who  have  particular  worldly 
views  in  so  doing*  I  lay  the  ease  of  such  per- 
sons, for  the  prssenty  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
I  consider  only  the  esse  of  those,  who,  know- 
ing and  beUeving  the  worthip  of  God  to  be  a 
duty,  and  thai  the  wiMul  nogtect  of  this,  as  of 
other  duties,  most  look  forward  to  future  pu« 
aJshaaent,  do  join  in  worship  firom  a  prindple 
of  obedieade,  from  a  oonsideration  of  those  con* 
sequences  which  will  follow  disobedience;  from 
the  foar  indeed  of  God,  and  the  dread  of  his 
judgments(and  so  for  from  motives  of  religion,) 
yet  without  any  taste  or  relish  for  religious  ex^ 
ercise  itself.  That  is  the  case  I  am  consider- 
ing. It  Is  not  for  us  to  presume  to  speak 
harshly  of  any  conduct,  which  pfooeeds^  iutokf 
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manner,  from  a  regard  to  Ood,  and  .tin  ezpec* 
tation  of  a  future  judgment.  Ctod,  in  hie 
Scriptnrei,  holds  out  to  man  terrors,  as  well 
as  pronuses ;  jranishment  after  death,  as  well 
as  reward.  Undoubtedly  he  intended  those 
motives  which  he  himself  proposes,  to  operate 
and  have  their  influence.  WJiererer  th^  ope- 
rate, good  ensues ;  verv  great  and  important 
good,  compared  with  the  cases  in  which  they 
donotopftfate;  yet  not  all  the  good  we  would 
deshv,  not  all  which  is  attainable,  not  all  which 
we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  our  Christian  oonrse. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  know- 
ledge:  hut  calling  it  the  bqg^nmng,  implies 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  further;  namely, 
from  his  fear  to  his  love. 

To  apply  this  distinction  to  the  subject  be- 
foi^  us :  the  man  who  serves  Ood  from  a  dread 
of  his  displeasure,  and  therefore  in  a  certain 
sense  by  constraint,  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
in  a  better  situation  as  toudiing  his  salva- 
tion,  than  he  who  defies  this  dread  and  breaks 
through  this  constraint.  He,  in  a  word,  who 
obeys,  from  whatever  moUve  his  obedience 
q>rings,  provided  it  be  a  religious  motive,  is  of 
a  character,  as  well  as  in  a  condition,  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  character  and  condition  of 
theman  whom  no  motives  whatever  can  induce 
to  perfonn  his  duty.  Still  it  is  true,  that  if 
he  feeb  not  within  himself  a  taste  and  relish 
for  the  service  which  he  performs,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  the  cousideration  how  much  less  ac- 
ceptable his  services  may  be,)  and  for  devo- 
tion itself,  he  wants  one  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  heart  being  right  towards  God.  A  fur. 
ther  progress  in  religion  will  give  him  this 
evidence,  but  it  is  not  yet  attained  t  as  yet, 
therefore,  there  is  a  great  deficiency. 

The  taste  and  relish  for  devotion,  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  is  what  good  men  inaU  ages 
have  fielt  strongly.  It  appears  in  their  iSs- 
toryt  it  appears  in  their  writings.  The  book 
of  Psalms,  in  particular,  was,  great  part  o£  it, 
oomposed  under  the  impression  of  this  piiuci^ 
pie.  Many  of  the  Psahns  are  written  in  the 
truest  spirit  of  devotion ;  and  it  is  one  test  of 
the  religious  frame  of  onr  own  minds,  to  ob- 
serve whether  we  have  a  relish  for  these  com- 
positions ;  whether  our  hearts  are  stirred  as 
we  read  them ;  whether  we  perceive  in  them 
words  alone,  a  mere  letter,  or  so  many  grate- 
ful, gratifying  sentlmenta  towards  Ood  in  uni- 
son with  what  we  onnelves  feel,  or  h»re  be- 
fore fdu  And  what  w«  ate  saying  of  the 
book  of  Psalms,  is  true  of  many  n^cng  books 
that  are  put  into  our  hands,  espedally  books 
of  devotional  religion ;  which,  though  dwy  be 
hnman  compositions,  and  nothing  more,  are 
ol  a  simihu*  cast  with  the  devotional  writings 
of  Scriptnre,  and  excellently  calculated  for 
their  purpose.*    We  iiad  of  aged  persons, 

•  AmoT)g«t  these  1  particularly  rocommend  thcpraycn 
and  dcvotfon*  annexed  to  thenew  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
Uikop  Bunwc.  InsEwdKisg  of  sucb  JUnlfif  books,  wen 


who  passed  the  greatest  part  of  Char  tune  in 
acts  of  devotion,  and  poased  it  with  enjoymenL 
^'  Anna,  the  prophetess,  was  of  great  age, 
which  departed  not  from  the  temple,  bat  aerv. 
ed  Ood  with  fastings  and  prayera,  ju^t  and 
day.*'  The  first  Christiebs,  so  far  aa  cam  be 
gathered  firom  their  history  in  the  Acts  of  thr 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles^  as  weD  as  from  the 
subsequent  account  lel%  of  them^  took  gnat 
delight  in  exercises  of  devotion.  Tlitteseem. 
ed  to  form,  indeed,  the  principal  satis&ctloB 
of  their  lives  in  this  worid.  '^Condnning  daily, 
with  one  accord,  in  the  temple,  aod  hraskixig 
bread,"  that  is,  celebrating  the  holy  oommn. 
nion,  *^  from  house  to  house,  they  eat  theu' 
meat  with  gladness  and  singleaeaB  eC  hmit, 
praising  Ood."  In  this  spirit  Chriatiaas  set 
out,  finding  the  greatest  gn^cation  they  were 
capable  of,  in  acta  and  exercises  of  devotioii. 
A  great  deal  of  what  is  said  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  St.  Paul  in  partioular,  abont  ^  le- 
joicing  in  the  Lord,  rejoicing  in  theHoly  Ghest, 
rejoicing  in  hope,  rejoicing  in  oonaola^on,  le. 
joicing  in  themsdves,  as  sorrowful,  yet  always 
rejounng,"  refer  to  the  pleasure,  and  the  high 
and  spuitual  comfort  which  they  found  in  re- 
ligious  exercises.  Much,  I  fear,  of  thia  spint 
is  fled.  There  is  a  coldness  in  our  devotiau, 
which  argues  a  decay  of  religion  amongst  osb 
Is  it  true  that  men,  ki  these  days,  perfonn  re- 
ligious exercises  as  frequently  as  they  oug^t, 
or  as  those  did  who  have  gone  before  ua  in  the 
Christian  ooorse  ?  that  ia  one  question  to  be 
asked  i  but  there  is  also  another  qaeatiaa  of 
still  greater  importance,  via.  do  they  find  in 
these  performances  that  gratification  whidk 
the  first  and  best  diadples  of  the  rdigion  ac- 
tuallv  found  ?  which  they  ought  to  find  ;  and 
whidi  they  would  find,  did  Uiey  poiwcM  the 
taste  and  relish  concerning  which  we  are  dis- 
coursing, and  which  if  they  do  not  possess, 
they  want  one  great  proof  of  their  heart  bong 
right  towards  Ood. 

If  the  spirit  of  prayer,  as  it  it  sometimes 
called,  if  the  taste  and  relish  for  devocioQ,  if 
a  devotional  feame  of  mind  be  wi^iin  ua,  it 
will  show  itself  in  the  turn  and  cast  of  our  me- 
ditationsy  in  the  warmth,  and  eameatneaa,  and 
frequency  of  our  secret  appHcationa  to  God  in 
prayer;  in  the  deep,  unfeigned,  heart-pseac- 
ing,  heart-sinking  sorrow  of  our  mnffisitaii 
and  our  penitence ;  in  the  sincerity  of  oar  gin- 
titude  and  of  our  praise  ;  in  oar  admimtioi&of 
the  divine  bounty  to  his  creatures;  in  oar 
sense  of  particular  merries  to  ouradvta.  We 
shall  pray  much  in  secret.  We  shall  address 
ourselves  to  Ood  of  our  own  aooord,  in  oar 
walka,  our  doset,  our  bed.  Form,  in  time 
addressee,  will  be  nothing.    £very  thini^  will 

truly  MTS,  *' By  the  fireqwmt  readJUM  or  tbece  hoolBiL  bf 
the  relish  that  one  ba«  In  them,  by  tiSe  delight  tbvy  grre, 
and  the  eff^cU  they  produce,  a  man  wtU  pfcnly  pgn<i«e 
whether  hii  aoul  U  made  fordMneaaatten,  or  not ;  vhac 
sultableaeaB  there  is  between  him  and  then,  and  wbe. 
ther  he  ta  yet  touched  with  raoh  a  aeoiecri^Mosi.  » to 
beeRpableafdoaicating.hiiBiclftoU. 
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oonefrom  iba  lieut.  Wenhallfeed  theflame 
of  dflTOtiini  by  continually  retoming  to  the 
■abject.  No  man  who  is  endued  with  the 
taste  and  rdish  we  speak  of,  wUl  hare  Qod 
long  oot  of  his  mind.  Under  one  view  or  o- 
ther,  God  cannot  be  long  oat  of  a  devout  mind. 
«>  Neither  was  God  in  aU  his  thoughts,'*  U  a 
true  dflsrription  of  a  complete  deralietion  of 
leligioiis  principle;  hot  it  can,  by  no  possibi- 
lity, be  the  emt  with  a  man,  who  has  the  spi- 
rit of  devotioa,  or  any  portion  of  that  spirit, 
wiuun  h*n*- 

Bat  it  is  not  in  oar  private  reUgiom  alone, 
that  the  elEBCt  and  benefit  of  this  principle  is 
peroeiTed.  The  true  taste  and  relish  we  so 
much  dwdi  upon,  will  bring  a  man  to  the  pub- 
lio  wordiip  of  Ood ;  and,  what  is  more,  will 
bring  him  in  sudi  a  frame  of  mind,  as  to  en- 
able him  to  Join  in  it  with  effect ;  wtfth  effect 
•B  to  his  own  soul ;  with  effect  as  to  every  ob- 
ject, both  poblie  and  private,  intended  by  pub- 
lie  woryhip.  Wanderings  and  foxgetftilness, 
remissions  and  intermissions  of  attention,  there 
will  be ;  but  these  will  be  fewer  and  shorter, 
in  propflMion  as  more  of  this  spirit  is  preva- 
Imt  within  us ;  and  soms  sincere,  some  hear- 
ty, some  deep,  some  true,  and,  as  we  trust, 
acceptable  service  will  be  perionned,  before  we 
leave  the  place ;  some  pouring  forth  of  the  soul 
onto  Ood  in  prayer  and  in  thanksgiving ;  in 
prayer,  ezdted  by  wants  and  weaknesses ;  I 
fear  also,  by  sins  and  nc^ects  without  num- 
ber; and  in  thanksgivings,  such  as  mercies,  the 
most  undeserved,  ought  to  call  forth  from  a 
heart,  filled,  as  the  heart  of  man  should  be, 
with  a  thorough  consciousness  of  dependency 
and  obligation. 

Forms  of  public  worship  most,  by  their  very 
nature,  be  in  a  great  degree  general ;  that  is, 
must  be  calculated  for  the  average  condition  of 
human  and  of  Christian  life ;  but  it  is  one 
property  of  the  devotional  spirit,  which  we 
speak  of;  to  give  a  particularity  to  our  wor- 
^p,  though  it  be  carried  on  in  a  congrega- 
tion of  fdlow  Christians,  and  expressed  in 
terms  which  were  framed  and  conceived  for 
the  use  of  alL  And  it  does  this  by  calling  up 
recollections  which  will  ap^y  most  dowdy, 
and  bring  home  most  nearly  to  ourselves,  those 
terms  and  those  expressions.  For  instance,  in 
pnhlic  wordiip,  we  thank  God  in  general  terms, 
that  is,  we  join  with  the  congregation  in  a 
general  thanksgiving;  but  a  devout  man  brings 
to  church  the  recollection  of  special  and  parti- 
colar  mercies,  particular  bounties,  particular 
providences,  particular  deliverances,  particular 
Telief  recently  experienced,  specially  and  criti- 
cally granted  in  the  moment  of  want  or  dan- 
ger, or  eminently  and  supereminently  voach- 
■afed  to  us  individually.  These  he  bears  in 
hia  thoughts ;  he  applies  as  he  proceeds ;  that 
which  was  general,  he  makes  dose  and  faT.- 
cumstantial ;  his  heart  rises  towards  God,  by 
a  sense  of  merdes  vouchsafed  to  himself^  He 
does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  those 


favours  of  Providence,  which  he  enjoys  above 
many  others,  or  more  than  most  others ;  he 
does  not  dwell  upon  distinctions  alone;  he 
sees  God  in  all  Us  goodness,  in  all  his  bounty. 
Bodily  ease,  for  instance,  is  not  less  valuable, 
not  less  a  mercy,  because  others  are  at  ease,  as 
weU  as  himsdf.  The  same  of  his  health,  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  the  faculties  of  his  under- 
standing. But  what  I  mean  is,  that,  in  his 
mind,  Iw  brings  to  church  mercies,  in  whidi 
he  is  interested,  and  that  the  most  general  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness  attach  with  him  up- 
on partksnlar  xeodlections  of  goodness,  parti- 
cular subjeoto  of  gratitude ;  so  that  the  holy 
fiervonr  of  his,  devotion  is  supported ;  never 
wants,  nor  can  want,  materials  to  act  upon. 
It  is  the  office,  therefore,  of  an  internal  spirit 
of  devotion  to  make  worship  personal  We 
have  seen  that  it  win  be  so  with  thanksgiv. 
ing.  It  will  be  the  same  likewise  with  every 
other  part  of  divine  worship.  The  confiMsion 
of  sins  in  our  liturgy,  and  perpaps  in  sH  Htur- 
gies,  is  general ;  but  oiir  sins,  alas  !  are  par- 
ticular :  our  consdence  not  only  adcnowledgea 
a  deplorable  weakness  and  imperfectkm  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty,  but  is  stung  aho  with 
remembrances  and  compunctions,  exdted  by 
particular  offences.  When  we  come,  there- 
fore, to  confess  our  sins,  let  memory  do  its  of- 
fice faithfully.  Let  these  sins  rise  up  before 
our  eyes.  All  language  is  imperfect.  Forms, 
intended  for  general  use,  must  consist  of  ge- 
neral terms,  and  are  so  far  inadequate.  They 
may  be  rehearsed  by  the  lips  with  very  little 
of  application  to  our  own  case.  But  this  will 
never  be  so,  if  the  spirit  of  devotion  be  with- 
in us.  A  devout  mind  is  exceedingly  stirred, 
when  it  has  sins  to  confess.  None  but  a  har- 
dened sinner  can  even  think  of  his  sins  without 
pain.  But  when  he  is  to  lay  them,  with  sup. 
plications  for  pardon,  before  his  Maker ;  when 
he  is  to  expose  his  heart  to  God ;  it  will  al- 
ways be  with  powerful  inward  fedings  of 
guilt  and  calamity.  It  hath  been  well  said  of 
prayer,  that  prayer  will  dther  make  a  man 
leave  off  shining,  or  sin  will  make  him  leave 
off  prayer.  And  the  same  is  true  of  confes- 
don.  If  confesskm  be  sincere,  if  it  be  sudi  as  * 
a  right  capadty  for  devotion  will  make  it  to 
be,  it  will  call  up  our  proper  and  particular 
sins  so  distinctly  to  our  view,  their  guilt,  their 
danger,  their  end ;  whither  they  are  carry- 
ing us ;  in  what  they  wiD  conclude ;  that,  if 
we  can  return  to  them  again  without  mdes- 
tation  from  our  consdence,  then  religion  is  not 
within  us.  If  we  have  approached  God  in  his 
worship  so  ineffiBCtually  as  to  oursdves,  it  is 
because  we  have  not  worshipped  him  in  %pu 
rit ;  we  may  say  of  all  we  have  done,  ^  we 
drew  near  with  our  lips,  but  our  hearts  were 
fitf  from  him." 

What  we  have  said  concerning  thanksgiv. 
ing  and  confesdon,  is  likewise  true  of  prayer 
universally.  The  spirit  of  devotion  will  ap- 
ply oar  prayers  to  our  wants.    In  forms  of 
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wonhip,  be  th«T  ev«r  lo  wdl  composed,  it  is 
impossible  to  ezliibit  human  wants,  otherwise 
than  in  general  expressions.  But  devodoo 
will  apply  them.  It  will  teadi  every  man,  in 
the  first  place,  to  know  how  indigent,  how 
poor  a  creature  without  a  continued  exercise 
of  mercy  and  supply  of  bounty  from  Ood,  he 
would  be ;  because,  when  he  begins  to  enu- 
inerate  his  wants,  he  will  be  astonished  at  their 
multitude.  What  are  we,  any  of  us,  but  a 
complication  of  wants,  which  we  have  not  in 
ourselves  the  power  of  supplying  ?  But,  be- 
side those  numerous  wants^  axui  ^oat  common 
helplessness,  in  whidr  we  all  partake,  every 
man  has  his  own  sore,  his  own  grief,  his  own 
difficulties  ;  every  man  has  *SQme  distress, 
which  he  is  suffering,  or  fearing.  Nay,  were 
worldly  wishes  satisfied,  was  woridly  prospe- 
rity complete,  he  has  always  what  is  of  more 
consequence  than  worldly  prosperity  to  pray 
for ;  he  has  always  his  sins  to  pray  i^nst. 
Where  temporal  wants  are  few^  spiritual  wants 
are  often  the  most  and  the  greatest.  The  grace 
of  God  is  always  wanted.  His  governing,  his 
preventing,  hia  inspiring,  his  insisting  grace  is 
always  wanted.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  subject 
for  prayer,  were  there  no  other ;  a  subject  per* 
tonally  and  individually  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree ;  a  subject  above  all  others, 
upon  which  the  spirit  of  devotion  will  be  sure 
to  fix. 

I  assign,  therefore,  as  the  first  effect  of  a 
right  spirit  of  devotion,  that  it  gives  particu. 
laxity  to  all  our  worship.  It  applies,  and  it 
appropriates.  Forms  of  worship  may  be  ge. 
neral,  but  a  spirit  of  devotion  brings  them 
home  and  dose  to  each  and  every  one. 

One  happy  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it 
prevents  the  tedloosneas  of  worship.  Things 
which  interest  us,  are  not  tedious.  If  we  find 
worship  tedious,  it  is  because  it  does  not  in- 
terest us  as  it  ought  to  do.  We  must  allow 
(experience  compels  us  to  allow)  for  wander, 
ings  and  inattentions,  as  amongst  the  infirmi- 
ties of  our  infirm  nature.  But,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  even  these  w^  be  fewer  and  riiort- 
er,  in  proportion  as  we  are  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  Weariness  will  not  be 
perceived,  by  reason  of  that  succession  of  de- 
vout feelings  and  consciousnesses  which  the 
several  offii^  of  worship  are  calculated  to  eoc- 
cite.  If  our  heart  be  in  the  business,  it  will 
aot  be  tedious.  If,  in  thanksgiving,  it  be  lift- 
ed up  by  a  sense  of  mercies,  and  a  knowledge 
from  whom  they  proceed,  thanksgiving  will 
be  a  grateful  exercise,  and  not  a  tedious  form. 
What  relates  to  our  sins  and  wants,  though 
not  of  the  same  gratifying  nature,  though  ac- 
companied with  deep,  nay,  with  afflieting  cause 
of  humiliation  and  fear,  must,  nevertheless,  be 
equally  interesting,  or  more  so,  because  It  is 
of  equal  oonoemment  to  us,  or  of  greater;  In 
neither  case,  therefore,  if  our  duty  be  perform- 
ed as  it  ought  to  be,  will  tedieusness  be  per« 
onve^ 


I  say,  that  the  spirit  of 
from  the  worship  of  God  theperoeption  of  te- 
dieusness, and  with  that  alao  every  ^spori-. 
tion  to  censure  or  cavil  at  particttlar  phnses, 
or  expressions  used  in  public  worships  All 
such  faults,  even  if  they  be  real,  and  sndi  ob> 
servations  upon  them,  are  absorbed  by  the  law 
mense  importance  of  the  businees  in  whidi  we 
areengaged.  Quickness  in  disuweilug  hie- 
misbes  of  this  sort  a  not  the  gili  of  a  pious 
mind ;  still  leas  either  levity  or  acriinany  of 
them. 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  devodon  veeooeiles 
us  to  r€pelUioni.  In  other  subjects,  repetition 
soon  becomes  tiresome  and  offensive.  In  do- 
votion  it  is  different.  Deep,  earnest,  heart- 
felt devotion,  naturally  vents  itsdf  in  lepeti. 
tion.  Observe  a  person  recked  by  excmdat- 
ing  bodily  pain  ;  or  a  person  suddenly  struck 
with  the  news  of  some  dreadful  calaniity  ;  or 
a  person  labouring  under  some  cutting  anguish 
of  soul ;  and  you  will  always  find  him  \mk* 
ing  out  into  ejaculations,  impbrinff  from  Gei 
support,  mercy,and  relief, over  and  over  again, 
uttering  the  same  preyer  in  the  aan&e  worda 
Nothing,  he  finds,  suits  so  well  the  extrmtty 
of  his  sufferings,  the  urgency  of  his  wants,  as 
a  continual  recurrenoe  to  the  same  cries,  and 
the  same  call  for  divine  aid.  Oar  Lord  faioi- 
self,  in  his  last  agony,  affords  a  h%h  eannpfe 
of  what  weare  saying :  thrice  he  besought  hb 
heavenly  Father ;  and  thrice  he  used  the  same 
words.  Repetition,  therefore,  is  not  only  to^ 
leraUe  in  devotion,  but  it  ia  natuml :  it  b 
even  dictated  by  a  sense  of  suffering,  and  aa 
acuteness  of  feeling.  It  is  coldness  of  affec 
tion,  which  requires  to  be  enticed  and  grati- 
fied by  continual  novelty  of  idea,  or  expres- 
sion, or  action.  The  repetitions  and  profixity 
of  Pharisaical  prayers,  which  our  Lord  cen- 
sures, are  to  be  understood  of  those  prayers 
which  run  out  into  mere  formality  and  into 
great  length ;  no  senthnent  oraffectkm  of  the 
heart  accompanying  them;  but  uttered  aaacaak, 
from  an  opinion  (of  which  our  Lord  justly  no- 
tices the  absurdity,)  that  they  dumld  reattybe 
heard  for  their  mudi  speaking.  Actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  we  can  never  ofl^sid  in 
this  way,  we  can  never  be  the  object  of  this 
censure. 

Lastly,  and  what  has  already  been  intimat- 
ed, the  spirit  of  devotion  will  cause  our  prayers 
to  hare  an  effect  upon  our  practice.  For  ex- 
ample ;  if  we  repeated  the  oonfisnan  in  our 
BIhurgy  with  a  true  penitential  sense  of  gu3t 
upon  our  souls,  we  should  not,  day  after  day, 
be  acknowledging  to  Ood  our  transgressioiis 
and  neglects,  and  yet  go  on  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  without  endeavouring  to  make 
them  less  and  fewer.  We  should  plainly  per- 
ceive  that  this  was  doing  nothiug  towards  sal- 
vation ;  and  ^at, at  this  rete,  we  m^y^  in- 
ning and  confessing  all  our  Hves.  Whercss, 
.was  the  right  spirit  of  confessional  piety,  viz. 
tthooghtfuhies^  0^  s^  within  us  at  the  tfan^ 
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this  would  1m  the  oertain  benefit^  espedany  in 
the  case  of  an  often-repeated  tin,  that  the 
mind  would  become  more  and  more  oonoeraed, 
more  and  more  filled  with  oempiinction  and 
remorse,  so  as  to  be  forced  into  amendment. 
Even  the  most  heartfelt  confession  might  not 
immediately  do  for  ns  all  that  we  could  wish : 
yet  by  perseveranoe  in  the  same,  it  would  cer- 
tainly, in  a  short  time,  produce  its  desired  ef- 
feet.  For  the  same  reason,  we  should  not,  time 
after  time,  prop  that  we  might  thenceforward, 
viz.  after  each  time  of  so  praying,  lead  godly, 
righteous,  and  sober  lives,  yet  persist,  just  as 
usual,  in  ungodliness,  unrighteousness,  and 
intemperance.  The  thing  would  be  impossible, 
if  we  prayed  as  we  ought.  So  likewise,  if  real 
thankfulness  of  heart  aooompanied  our  thcmkw^ 
gMngiy  we  should  not  pray  in  rain,  that  we 
might  show  forth  the  praises  of  God,  not  only 
wiw  our  lips  but  in  our  lives.  As  it  is,  thou- 
sands repeat  these  words  without  doing  a  single 
deed  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  God,  exclusive 
of  other  motives,  or  refraining  from  a  single 
thing  they  like  to  do  out  of  d^e  fear  of  &- 
pleasing  mm.  So  again,  every  time  we  hear 
the  third  service  at  diuich.  we  pray  ihat  Ood 
would  indine  our  hearts  to  keep  his  command- 
ments ;  yet  immediately,  perhaps,  afterwards, 
allow  our  hearts  and  inclinations  to  wander, 
without  oontroul,  to  whatever  sinful  tempta- 
tion entices  them.  This,  I  say,  all  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  earnestness  in  our  devo- 
tions.   Strong  devotion  is  an  antidote  against 

To  conclude ;  a  spirit  of  devotion  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings ;  and,  by  consequence, 
the  want  of  it  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes, 
which  a  Christian  can  experience.  When  it 
fa  present,  it  gives  life  to  every  act  of  worship 
i^ich  we  perform  ;  it  makes  every  such  act 
interesting  and  comfortable  to  ourselves.  It 
is  felt  in  our  most  retired  moments,  in  our  beds, 
our  dosets,  our  rides,  our  walks.  It  is  stir- 
red  within  us,  when  we  are  assembled  with 
<mr  children  and  servants  in  family  prayer. 
It  leads  us  to  church,  to  the  congr^tion  of 
oor  feUow  Christians  there  collected ;  it  accom- 
panies  us  in  our  joint  offices  of  religion  in  an 
espedal  manner;  and  it  returns  us  to  our 
homes  holier,  and  happier,  and  better ;  and 
lastly,  what  greatly  enhances  its  value  to  every 
anxious  Christian,  it  affords  to  himself  a  proof 
ihaX  his  heart  is  right  towards  Ood :  when  it 
is  followed  up  by  a  good  life,  by  abstinence 
from  sin,  and  endeavours  after  virtue,  by 
avoiding  evil  and  doing  good,  the  proof  and 
the  satislaction  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  com- 
plete. 
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RELiftioir  may,  and  it  can  hardly,  I  think, 
be  questioned  but  that  it  sometimes  doea^ 
spring  frsoi  terror,  from  grief^  from  pain,  frons 
pimishsneAt,  frwn  the  approach  of  death ;  asd^ 
provided  it  be  suieere,  that  is,  such  as  either  a&. 
taally  produces,  or  as  would  produce  a  change 
of  life^  it  is  genuine  religion,  notwithstanding 
the  hitteniSBS,  the  violnee,  or,  if  it  most  be 
so  called,  the  baseness  and  unworthiness,  of 
the  motive  from  which  it  proceeds.  We  are 
not  to  narrow  the  promises  of  Ood;  and  ao* 
ceptaaoe  is  promised  to  sinoero  penitence,  with* 
out  specifying  the  cause  from  which  it  origi. 
nates,  or  confining  ft  to  one  origin  nuN«  than 
another.  Thero  are,  however,  higher,  and 
worthier,  and  better  motives,  firom  which  r»» 
ligion  may  begin  in  the  heart ;  and  on  thisao* 
count  espeeially  aro  they  to  be  deemed  better 
motives,  that  the  rdigion  which  issues  fronai 
them  has  a  greater  probability  of  being  sincere. 
I  ropeat  ag^  that  sincero  religion,  from  any 
motive,  wHl  be  effectual ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  probability  of  its  being 
sincere,  acoordiiw  to  the  different  cause  in  the 
mind  from  which  it  sets  out        * 

The  pureA  motive  of  human  action  is  the 
love  of  Gkxd.  There  may  be  motives  stronger 
and  more  general,  but  none  so  pure.  The  re- 
ligion, the  virtue,  whidi  owes  its  birth  in  the 
soul  to  this  motive,  is  always  genuine  religion, 
always  true  virtue  Indeed,  speaking  of  reli- 
gion, I  should  call  the  love  of  Ood  not  so  much 
Uie  ground-work  of  religion,  as  religion  itMlf. 
So  far  as  religioa  is  disposition,  it  is  religion 
itsel£  But  though  of  rdigion  it  be  more  than 
the  ground-work,  yet,  bemg  a  disposition  of 
mindt  like  other  dispositions^  it  is  the  ground, 
work  of  acdon.  Well  might  our  blessed  Sa- 
vionr  preach  u^  as  he  did^  the  k»ve  of  Ood. 
It  is  the  souroe  of  every  thing  which  is  good 
ill  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  only 
source,  or  that  goodness  can  proceed  from  no 
other,  but  that  of  all  principles  of  conduct  it 
is  the  safest,  the  best,  the  truest,  the  highest. 
Perhaps  it  ispeculiarto  the  Jewishand  Christian 
dispensations  (and,if  it  be,it  is  a  peculiar  exceU 
leney  in  them)  to  have  fonnally  and  solemiily 
hud  down  this  prindple,  as  a  ground  of  hu- 
man action.    I  shall  not  deny,  that  elevated 

tions  were  entertained  of  the  Deity  by  some 
wise  and  excellent  heathens ;  but  even  thete 
did  not,  that  I  can  find,  so  inculcate  the  love 
of  that  I>eity,Qr  so  propose  and  etate  it  to  their 
followers,  as  to  make  it  a  governing,  actuat- 
ing principle  of  life  amongst  them.  This  did 
262 
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Moms,  or  rather  Ood  by  the  mouth  of  Motes, 
expressly,  formally,  solemnly.  This  did  Christ, 
adopting,  repeating,  ratifying,  what  the  law 
had  alr^y  declared ;  and  not  only  ratifying, 
but  singling  it  out  from  the  body  of  precepts 
which  composed  theold  institution,  and  giving 
it  a  pre-eminence  to  every  other. 

Now  this  love,  so  important  to  our  religious 
character,  and,  by  its  effect  upon  that,  to  our 
salvation,  which  is  the  end  of  religion ;  this 
love,  I  say,  ii  to  be  engendered  in  the  soul, 
not  so  much  by  hearing  the  words  of  others, 
or  bv  instruction  from  others,  as  by  a  secret 
and  habitual  contemplation  of  Ood  Almigfaty's 
bounty,  and  by  a  constant  referring  of  our  en- 
joyments and  our  hopes  to  his  goodness.  This 
is  in  a  great  degree  a  matter  of  habit ;  and, 
like  all  good  habits,  particularly  mental  habits, 
is  what  every  person  must  form  in  himself  and 
for  himself  by  endeavour  and  perseverance. 
In  this  great  article,  as  well  as  in  others  which 
are  less,  every  roan  must  be  the  author  to  him- 
self of  his  train  of  thinking,  be  it  good  or  bad. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  when  this  habit,  or, 
as  some  would  call  it,  this  turn  and  course  of 
thought,  is  onoe  happily  generated,  occasions 
will  continually  arise  to  minister  to  its  exer- 
cise and  augmentation.  A -night's  rest,  or  a 
comfortable  meal,  will  immediately  direct  our 
gratitude  to  God.  The  use  of  our  limbs,  the 
possession  of  our  senses;  every  degree  of  health, 
every  hour  of  ease,  every  sort  of  satisfaction, 
whidi  we  enjoy,  will  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
same  object.  But  if  our  enjoyments  raise  our 
affections,  still  more  wiQ  our  hopes  do  the  same ; 
and,  most  of  all  beyond  comparisoA,  those  hopes 
which  religion  inspires.  Think  of  man,  and 
think  of  heaven  ;  think  what  he  is,  and  what 
it  is  in  his  power  hereafter  to  become.  Think 
of  this  again  and  again :  abd  it  is  impossible, 
but  that  the  prospect  of  being  so  rewarded  for 
our  poor  labours,  no  resting  from  our  past 
troubles,  so  forgiven  for  our  repented  sins, 
must  fin  our  hearts  with  the  deepest  thankful^ 
ness  ;  and  thankfulness  is  love.  Towards  the 
author  of  an  obligation  whidi  is  infinite,  thank- 
iiilness  is  the  oiUy  species  of  love  that  can  ex- 
ist. 

But,  moreover,  the  love  of  God  is  spedfiisal- 
ly  represented  in  Seripture  as  one  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  love  of  God  shed  a- 
brood  in  the  heart  is  described  as  one  of  the 
works  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  souls  of  Chris- 
tians. Now  whatever  is  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  sou^t 
for  by  earnest  and  peculiar  prayer.  That  is 
the  practical  use  to  be  made  of,  and  the  prac- 
tical consequence  to  be  drawn  from,  such  re- 
presentations ;  the  very  purpose  probably  for 
which  they  were  delivered :  the  mere  point  of 
doctrine  being  seldom  that  in  which  Scripture 
dcdarations  rest.  Let  us  not  fail  therrfore ; 
let  us  not  cease  to  entreat  the  Father  of  mer- 
des,  that  the  love  of  him  may  be  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  continually.    It  is  ope  of  the 


things  in  which  we  are  sure  that  our  prayers 
are  right  in  their  object ;  in  which  also  we 
may  humblv  hope,  that,  unless  obstructed  by 
ourselves,  tney  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  this  aid  is  superfla- 
ous,  forasmuch  as  nature  herself  had  provided 
suffident  means  for  exdting  this  sentiment. 
This  is  tnie  with  respect  to  those  who  are  in 
the  full,  or  in  any  thing  near  the  full,  enjoy, 
ment  of  the  gifts  of  nature.  With  them  I  do 
allow  that  nothing  but  a  criminal  stupe&ctioa 
can  hinder  the  love  of  God  from  being  felt. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all ;  nor  wiUi  any 
at  all  times.  Ai&ictions,  sicknen,  poverty, 
the  maladies  and  misfortunes  of  lifie,  will  in- 
terrupt and  damp  this  sensation,  so  £ir  as  it 
depends  upon  our  actual  experience  of  God*a 
bounty.  I  do  not  say  that  the  evils  of  Kfo 
ought  to  have  this  eSkct :  taken  in  connesioD 
with  a  future  state,  they  certainlv  ought  not ; 
because,  when  viewed  in  that  rdation,  aflUc- 
tions  and  calamities  become  trials,  warnings, 
chastisements ;  and  when  sanctified  by  their 
fruits,  when  made  the  means  of  weamog  us 
from  the  world,  bringing  us  nearer  to  Ood, 
and  of  pui^ng  away  that  dross  and  defilement 
which  our  souls  have  contracted,  are  in  truth 
amongst  the  first  of  favours  and  of  blessings  : 
nevertheless,  as  an  apostle  himself  conlesaes, 
they  are  for  a  season  grievous ;  they  are  dis- 
heartening ;  and  they  are  too  apt  to  produce 
an  unfavourable  effect  upon  our  gratitude. 
Wherefore  it  is  upon  these  occasions  most  es- 
pecially, that  the  aid  of  God*s  Spirit  may  be 
required  to  maintain  in  our  souls  the  love  of 
God. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  oonsdoos  to 
themselves  that  they  have  not  the  love  of  God 
within  them  as  they  ought  to  have  it,  endea- 
vour to  acqmre  and  to  increase  this  holy  princi- 
ple by  seriousness  of  mind,  by  habitual  medi- 
tation,  by  devout  reading,  devout  conversation, 
devout  society.  These  are  all  aids  and  hdpa 
towards  indudngupon  the  mind  this  most  db- 
sirable,  nay,  ntaer  let  me  call  it,  this  blesaed 
frame  and  temper,  and  of  fixing  us  in  it :  and 
forasmuch  as  it  is  dedared  in  Scripture  to  be 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
let  us  labour  in  our  prayers  for  this  best  gift. 

The  next  consideration  upon  the  subject  ii 
the  fruit  and  effect  of  this  disposition  upon  our 
lives.  If  it  be  asked  how  does  the  love  of  God 
operate  in  the  production  of  virtuous  conduct, 
I  shall  answer,  that  it  operates  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  affection  towards  a  parent  or 
gratitude  towards  a  human  benefactor  operates, 
by  stirring  up  a  strong  rebuke  in  the  mind 
upon  the  thought  of  offending  him.  This  lays 
a  constant  check  upon  our  conduct.  And  thia 
sensation  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
love ;  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  separated  from  it. 
But  it  is  not  the  whola-ofits  iniauenoe.  Love 
and  gratitude  towards  a  benefactor  not  only 
fill  us  with  remorse  and  with  internal  shame, 
whenever,  by  our  wilful  misb^yipjuf»^e  have 
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given  oaiue  to  that  benefactor  to  be  displeas- 
ed with  us ;  bat  also  prompts  us  with  a  desire 
upon  an  occasions  of  doing  what  we  believe  be 
-vnlls  to  be  done,  which,  with  respect  to  God, 
is  in  other  words  a  desire  to  serve  him.  Now 
this  is  not  only  a  restraint  from  vice,  but  an 
incitement  to  action.  Instructed,  as  in  Chris- 
tian countries  mankind  generally  are,  in  the 
main  articles  of  himum  duty,  this  motive  will 
■ddom  mislead  them. 

In  one  important  respect  the  love  of  Qod 
exoeb  all  moral  principles  whatever ;  and  that 
is,  in  its  comprdiensiveness.  It  reaches  eve- 
ry action ;  it  includes  every  duty.  You  can- 
not mentioii  another  moral  principle  which 
has  this  property  in  the  same  perfection.  For 
instance,  I  can  hardly  name  a  better  moral 
principle  than  humanity.  It  is  a  principle 
which  every  one  commends,  and  justly :  yet 
in  tiiis  very  article  of  comprehensiveness  it  is 
deficient,  when  compared  with  the  love  of  God. 
It  will  prompt  us  undoubtedly  to  do  kind,  and 
generous,  and  compassionate  things  towards 
oar  friends,  our  acquaintance,  our  neighbours, 
and  towards  the  poor.  In  our  relation  to,  and 
in  our  intercourse  with,  mankind,  especially 
towaids  those  who  are  dependent  upon  us,  or 
over  whom  we  have  power,  it  wiU  keep  as 
from  hardness,  and  rigour,  and  cruelty.  In 
idl  this  it  is  excellent.  But  it  will  not  regu- 
late oa,  as  we  require  to  be  regulated,  in  an- 
other  great  branch  of  Christian  duty,  self- 
govenmient  and  sdf-restraint.  We  may  be 
exceedingly  immoral  and  Uoentioas  in  sinful 
indulgenoea,  without  violating  our  principle  of 
bomanity ;  at  least,  without  specifically  vio- 
lating it,  and  without  being  sensible  of  violat- 
ing it.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
num  case  or  character,  namely,  humanity  of 
temper  sabsisting  along  with  the  most  crimi-' 
sal  licentiousness,  and  under  a  total  want  of 
personal  self-government.  The  reas<m  is,  that 
the  principle  of  conduct,  though  excellent  as 
ftr  as  it  goes,  fails  in  comprehensiveness.  Not 
so  with  the  love  of  Ood.  He,  who  is  influ- 
enced  by  that,  feels  its  influence  in  all  parts  of 
duty,  upon  every  occasion  of  action,  through- 
out the  whde  course  of  conduct. 

The  thing  with  most  of  us  to  be  teamined 
into  and  ascertained  is,  whether  it  indeed  guide 
ns  at  all ;  whether  it  be  within  us  an  efficient 
motive.  I  am  far  from  taking  upon  me  to 
any  that  it  is  essential  to  this  principle  to  ex- 
clude all  other  principles  of  conduct,  esped- 
^y  the  dread  of  Ood*8  wrath  and  of  its 
jtremendons  consequences  t  or  that  a  person, 
who  is  deterred  from  evil  actions  by  the  dread 
of  CK)d*s  wrath,  is  obliged  to  conclude,  that 
hecause  he  so  much  dreads  God,  he  cannot 
love  him.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  any  such 
thing.  The  Scripture,  it  is  true,  speaking  of 
the  love  of  God,  hath  said,  that  *'  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear  ;**  but  it  hath  not  said  that  in 
the  soul  of  man  this  love  is  ever  perfect :  what 
the  Scripture  hath  thus  declared  of  perfect 


love  is  no  more  than  what  is  just.  The  love 
of  God,  were  it  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  were  it 
such  as  his  nature,  his  relation,  his  bounty  to 
us  deserves ;  were  it  adequate  either  to  its 
object  or  to  our  obligation,  were  it  carried  up 
as  high  as  in  a  perfectly  rational  and  virtuoqs 
soul  it  might  be  carried,  would,  I  believe,  ab- 
sorb every  other  motive  and  every  other  prin- 
ciple of  action  whatever,  even  the  fear  of  God 
amongst  the  rest.  This  principle,  by  its  na- 
ture, pughl  gain  a  coniplete  possession  of  the 
heart  and  will,  so  that  a  person  acting  under 
its  influence  would  take  nothing  else  into  the 
account,  would  reflect  upon  no  other  conse- 
quence or  consideration  whatever.  Po^bly, 
nay  probably,  this  is  the  condition  of  some 
higher  orders  of  spirits,  and  may  become  ouss 
by  future  improvement,  and  in  a  more  exalt- 
ed state  of  existence;  but  it  cannot,  I  am 
afraid,  be  said  to  be  our  condition  now.  The 
love  of  God  subsists  in  the  heart  of  good  men 
as  a  powerful  principle  of  action  :  but  it  sub- 
sists there  in  conjunction  with  other  princi- 
ples, especially  with  the  fear  of  hinu  All 
goodness  is  in  a  certain  degree  comparative ; 
and  I  think,  that  he  may  be  called  a  good 
man  in  whom  this  principle  dwells  and  ope- 
rates at  all  Wherefore  to  obtain,  when  ob. 
tained,  to  cultivate,  to  cherish,  to  strengthen, 
to  improve  it,  ought  to  form  the  most  anxious 
concern  of  our  spiritual  life.  He  that  loveth 
God  keepeth  his  commandments ;  but  still  the 
love  of  God  is  something  more  than  keeping 
the  commandments.  For  which  reason  we 
must  acquire,  what  many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  even  yet  to  begin,  a  habit  of  contem- 
plating God  in  the  bounties  and  blessings  of 
his  creation.  I  think  that  religion  can  hard- 
ly subsist  in  the  soul  without  this  habit  in 
some  degree.  But  the  greater  part  of  us,  such 
is  the  natural  dulness  of  our  souls,  require 
something  more  exciting  and  stimulating  (ban 
the  sensations  which  large  and  general  views 
of  nature  or  of  providence  produce ;  something 
more  particular  to  ourselves,  and  which  more 
nearly  touches  our  separate  happiness.  Now 
of  examples  of  this  kind,  namely,  of  direct 
and  special  mercies  towards  hinuielf,  no  one, 
who  calls  to  mind  the  passages  and  providen- 
ces of  his  life,  can  be  destitute.  There  is  one  to- 
pic of  gratitude  falling  under  this  head,  which 
almost  every  man,  who  is  tolerably  fiuthful 
and  exact  in  his  self-recollections,  will  find  in 
events  upon  which  he  has  to  look  back ;  and 
it  is  this  i  How  often  have  we  been  spared, 
when  we  might  have  been  overtaken  and  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  sin  !  Of  all  the  attributes 
of  God,  forbearance,  perhaps,  is  that  which  we 
have  most  t9  acknowledge.  We  cannot  want 
occasions  to  bring  the  remembrance  of  it  to 
our  thoughts*  Have  there  not  been  oocasion&t 
in  which,  ensnared  in  vice,  we  might  have 
been  detected  and  exposed ;  have  been  crushed 
by  punishment  or  shame,  have  been  irrecover- 
ably ruined  ?  occasions  in  which  we  might 
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hmwe  been  woidmhf  •trkken  with  daadi,  in  a 
staM  of  will  die  inoft  mifll  for  it  that  was 
poMdUeP  That  wa  WOTB  none  of  tliMa,  that 
we  have  been  pnMrved  from  thew  dangera, 
that  onr  rin  wai  not  oar  dettmetion,  that  in* 
•tant  jnd^rment  did  not  orertake  na,  ii  to  be 
altiflmted  tothelong-eaifaingof  God.  Sap- 
ponng,  what  it  nndonbcedly  tme,  that  the 
•ecreti  of  oar  oondnet  wore  known  to  him  at 
the  time,  it  een  be  attribated  to  no  other 
oanae.  Now  thia  is  a  topic  wluch  can  nerer 
foil  to  sapphr  sobjects  of  thankfobaess,  and  of 
a  spedes  of  tMoilcfolneis  iHiich  most  bear  with 
direct  force  iqwn  the  leg illation  of  oar  con- 
duct* We  were  not  destroyed  when  we  might 
hare  been  destroyed,  and  when  we  merited 
destnietian.  We  have  been  preserred  for  far- 
ther trial  Thisisyoroogfattobeatoudiing 
reflection.  How  deiqily,  therefore,  does  it  be- 
hore  OS  not  to  trifle  with  the  patience  of  Ood, 
not  to  abase  this  enlarged  space,  this  respited, 
protracted  season  of  repentance,  by  planging 
afresh  into  the  lame  crimes,  or  other,  or  great- 
er crimes  ?•  It  shows  Aat  we  aro  not  to  be 
WTooght  upon  br  mercy  i  thlit  oar  gratitode 
is  not  moved ;  that  things  are  wrong  witliin 
us  ;  tliat  there  is  a  defdoraUe  void  and  chasm 
in  oar  rdigioas  principles,  the  love  of  Qod 
not  being  present  in  oar  hearts. 

Bat  to  return  to  that  with  whidi  we  set 
out:  rdigion  may  spring  from  varioas  prin- 
ciples, be^  in  varioos  moUves.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  narrow  the  promises  of  Ood  which  be- 
long to  sinoero  religion,  from  whatever  cause 
it  originates.  But  of  these  prindples,  the 
purest,  the  surest,  is  the  love  of  God,  foras- 
much as  the  religion  wliidi  proceeds  from  it 
is  sincere,  constant,  and  universaL  It  will 
not,  like  fits  of  terror  and  alarm  (which  yet 
we  do  not  despise)  produce  a  tempoimry  reli- 
gion. The  love  of  God  is  an  abiding  princi- 
ple. It  will  not,  like  some  ether  (and  these 
also  good  and  laudaUe  principles  of  action,  as 
for  as  they  go,)  produce  a  partial  religion.  It 
is  co-OKtensfve  with  all  our  obligations.  Prac- 
tical Christianity  may  be  comprised  in  three 
words  I  devotion,  eelf<.govenmient,  and  bene- 
▼blenoe.  The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  is  a 
fountain,  from  which  these  three  streams  of 
virtue  will  not  foil  toissue.  Theloveof  God 
also  is  a  guard  against  error  in  conduct,  be- 
cause it  is  a  guard  against  those  evil  influences 
which  mislffid  the  understanding  in  moral 
questions.  In  some  aoeasure,  it  eapplies  the 
place  of  every  rule.  He  who  has  It  truly 
within  him,  has  little  to  learn.  Look  stead, 
fastly  to  the  will  of  God,  whidi  he  who  loves 
Ood  necessarUy  does,  practice  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  well  pleasing  to  him,  leave  off  what 
you  believe  to  be  displeasing  to  him :  dieri^ 
confirm,  strengthen  the  principle  itself  which 
sustains  this  ceuiae  of  essternal  cenduot,  and 
you  will  not  want  many  lessoas,  you  need  not 
listen  to  any  other  monitor. 


SERMON  lY. 

MEDITATIMO  UPON  BSUGIOK. 

HoM  I  noi  remembered  Ikar  te  ay  ied:  mmi 
Atmghi  tipoA  ihee  taleit  /  teat  imtiaj  f 
Psalm  hdiL  7. 

Thelifoof  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  asitis 
sometimes  eraphatically  caBed,  Ae  Chrisdaa 
liib,  that  is,  or  the  progress  of  QiristiBaity  in 
the  heart  of  any  paitiaular  peraon,  is  nmi^ei, 
amongst  other  things,  by  religion  gradoaHy 
gaining  possesaioa  i  the  thooghta.  It  has 
been  said,  that,  if  we  thoaght  about  rri%ien 
as  it  deserved,  we  shooid  never  tihiak  ^beot 
any  thing  else ;  nor  with  strictness,  periiaps, 
can  we  deny  the  truth  of  this  propontioa. 
Religious  concerns  do  so  svrposa  and  outwdgk 
in  yahie  and  Importance  all  ecmcems  beside^ 
that,  did  they  ooeupy  a  pbce  in  oar  aidds 
proportioned  to  that  impoitanoe,  they  wooU, 
in  truth,  exclude  every  other  but  themjelres. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  one  of  Aose  who  weo> 
der  when  I  see  a  man  swjieiawf  with  rsft- 
gion :  the  wonder  with  me  is,  that  men  caes 
and  think  so  little  concerning  it  With  all 
the  allowances  whidi  must  be  made  for  ear 
employments,  our  activities,  our  f*«*M*ea, 
about  the  interssts  and  oeeurrencea  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  it  is  stai  true,  that  our  fofgecFoL 
ness,  and  negligence,  and  indifferanee  abooc 
religion  aro  mudi  greater  than  can  be  esouaed, 
or  can  eamlybe  accounted  for  by  theee  cansei. 
Few  men  aro  so  busy  but  that  they  contrive 
to  find  time  for  any  gratification  their  heart 
is  set  upon,  and  thought  for  any  sob^  in 
which  they  aro  interested  i  they  want  not  U- 
euro  for  these,  though  they  want  leisure  for 
religion.  Notwithstanding,  thersfora,  singu- 
lar cases,  if  indeed  then  be  any  cases  of  bri^ 
over-religious,  over-intent  upon  spiritual  at^ 
fairs,  the  real  and  true  complaint  is  all  on  die 
other  side,  that  men  think  not  alMmt  them 
enough,  as  they  ought,  as  is  reasonable,  as  it 
is  their  duty  to  do.  That  is  the  malady  and 
themischief.  The  oast  and  turn  of  our  infirm 
and  fleshly  naturo  lean  all  on  that  sidob  Fei^ 
first,  this  natnro  is  affsctad  i^kAy  by  what 
we  see.  Though  the  things  whicdi  cenesni 
us  most  deeply  be  not  seen ;  for  this  very  lea- 
son,  that  they  are  not  seen,  they  do  notafleet 
us  as  they  ought.  Though  these  things  osi^ 
to  be  meditated  upon,  and  must  be  acted  np» 
on,  one  way  or  other,  long  before  wecomaao* 
tualiy  to  cBperienoe  them,  yet  in  foct  we  de 
not  meditate  upon  them,  we  do  not  act  with 
a  view  to  theas,  till  sosoething  gives  us  1  * 
gives  reason  to  beiieira  tiiat  they  are  a 
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ing  fiMt  upon  OS,  that  tli«y  are  at  hsnd,  or 
shortly  wiU  be,  thai  waahaU  indeed  o^erienoa 
what  they  are. 

The  world  of  ipirita,  the  world  for  wfakh 
we  are  deitined,  is  inTisible  to  us.  Hear  St. 
Paiil*saofXMmt  of  this  matter:  <*  We  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen*  hat  at  the  things 
which  are  not  teen  ;  for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  bnt  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  etemaL**  '«  We  walk  bv  faith, 
not  by  sight  t  faith  is  the  eridenoe  or  things 
not  wen.'*  Some  great  invisible  •gmt  there 
must  be  in  the  universe ;  ^  the  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
aivpear.*'  Now  if  the  great  Author  of  all  things 
be  himwlf  invisible  to  our  lenses,  and  if  our 
relation  to  him  must  necessarily  form  the 
greatest  interest  and  oonoem  of  our  existenoe, 
then  it  follows,  that  our  greatest  interest  and 
ooncem  are  with  those  things  which  are  now 
invisible.  ^  We  are  mved  by  hope,  but  hope 
that  is  seen  Is  not  hope:  foridiatamanieeth, 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?  but  if  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience 
wait  for  it'*  The  first  infirmity,  therefore, 
which  raUgion  has  to  oonquer  within  us,  is 
that  which  binds  down  our  attention  to  the 
thii^  which  we  tee.  The  natural  man  is 
immened  in  lense :  nothing  takes  hold  of  his 
Blind  but  what  applies  immediately  to  his 
sense;  but  this  dispontion  will  not  do  for  re- 
ligion: the  religions  character  is  founded  in 
hope,  as  contradistinguished  from  esperienoe, 
in  perceiving  by  tho  mind  what  is  not  perceiv- 
ed by  the  eye :  unless  a  man  can  do  this,  he 
cannot  be  religious :  and  with  many  it  is  a 
great  difficulty.  This  power  of  hope,  which, 
as  St.  Paul  observes  of  it,  is  that  whidi  phu»8 
the  invisible  world  before  our  view,  is  specifi- 
cally described  in  Scripture,  as  amongst  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  natural  man  standing 
indeed  much  in  need  of  it,  being  altogether  of 
an  opposite  tendency.  Hear  St  Paul's  prayer 
for  hu  Roman  converts ;  *'  The  Ood  of  hope 
fill  yon  with  aU  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that 
you  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.**  Again  to  the  Oalatians, 
how  does  he  describe  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
Christian  ?  **  we  through  the  Spirit  wait  for 
the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith.'* 

Again ;  another  impedhnent  to  the  fhoaght 
of  refa'gion  is  the  faculty  and  the  habit  we  have 
aequirad  of  regarding  iu  oonoems  as  at  a  dis- 
tance. A  child  is  aifocted  by  nothing  but  what 
is  present,  and  many  thousands  in  Uiis  respect 
continue  children  all  their  lives.  In  a  degree 
this  weakness  cleaves  to  us  aU ;  produces  up- 
on  us  the  same  effect  under  a  different  form  ; 
namely,  in  this  way,  when  we  find  ourselves 
necessarily  disturbed  by  near  or  approaching 
evil,  we  have  the  means  of  forgetting  the 
nearness  or  the  approach  of  that,  which  must 
bring  with  it  Uie  greatest  evil  or  the  greatest 
good  we  are  capable  of,  our  change  at  death. 
Though  we  canuot  exactly  offer  any  argumentt 


to  show  that  It  is  either  certainly  or  probably 
at  a  distance,  yet  we  have  the  means  of  regard- 
fag  it  in  our  minds  as  though  it  were  at  a  dis- 
taiioe ;  and  this  even  in  cases  in  which  it  can* 
not  possibly  be  sow  Do  we  prepare  for  it  ? 
no:  why  ?  heeause  we  regard  It  in  our  imagi  < 
nations  as  at  a  distance :  we  cannot  prove  that 
it  is  at  a  distance ;  nay,  the  contrary  may  be 
proved  against  us :  but  still  we  regard  it  so  in 
our  imaginations,  and  regard  it  so  practically ; 
for  ima^nation  is  with  most  men  the  practi- 
cal principle.  But,  however  strong  and  gene- 
ral this  delusion  be^  has  it  any  foundation  in 
reason  ?  Can  that  be  thought  at  a  distance 
which  may  come  to-morrow,  which  must  come 
in  a  few  years  ?  In  o  eery  few  years  to  most 
of  us,  fai  a  few  years  to  all,  it  will  be  fixed  and 
decided,  whether  we  are  to  be  in  heaven  or 
hdl;  yet  we  go  on  without  thinking  of  it, 
without  preparing  for  it :  and  it  is  exceeding- 
ly observable,  tluit  it  is  only  in  religion  we 
dins  put  away  the  thought  from  us.  In  the 
settlement  of  our  woridly  affairs  after  our 
deaths,  which  exactly  depend  on  the  same  e- 
vent,  commence  at  the  same  time,  are  equaDy 
distant,  if  either  were  distant,  equally  liable 
to  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  disposition  will 
take  place ;  in  these,  I  say,  men  are  not  usu- 
ally negligent,  or  think  that  by  reason  of  its 
distance  it  can  be  neglected,  or  by  reason  of 
the  uncertainty  when  it  may  happen,  left  un« 
provided  for.  This  is  a  flagrant  inconsistency, 
and  proves  decisively  that  religion  possesses  a 
small  portion  of  our  concern,  in  proportion  with 
what  it  ought  to  do.  For  instead  of  giving  to 
it  that  superiority  which  is  due  to  immortal 
concerns,  above  those  which  are  transitory, 
peridiable,  and  perishing,  it  is  not  even  put 
upon  an  equality  with  them ;  nor  with  those 
which,  in  respect  to  time,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  time,  are  uiAer  the  same  circumstances  with 
itself: 

Thirdly ;  the  spiritual  character  of  religion 
is  another  great  impediment  to  iu  entering  our 
thoughts.  All  religion,  which  is  effectual,  is 
and  must  be  spiritual.  Offices  and  ordinances 
are  the  handmaids  and  inatrumento  of  the  spi- 
ritual religion,  calculated  to  generate,  to  pro- 
mote,  to  maintain,  to  uphold  it  in  the  heart, 
but  the  thing  itself  is  purely  spiritual  Now 
the  flesh  weigheth  down  the  spirit,  as  with  i^ 
load  and  burden.  It  is  difficult  to  rouse  thei 
human  constitution  to  a  sense  and  perception 
of  what  is  purely  spirituaL  They  who  are  ad- 
dicted, uM  only  to  vice,  but  to  gretificationa 
and  pleasures ;  they  who  know  no  other  rule 
than  to  go  with  the  crowd  in  their  career  of 
dissipation  and  amusement;  they  whose  at- 
tentions are  aU  fixed  and  engrossed  by  busi- 
ness, whose  minds  from  morning  to  night  are 
counting  and  computing ;  the  weak,  and  fooU 
ish,  and  stupid ;  lastly,  which  comprehends  » 
class  of  mankind  deplorably  numerous,  the  ia^ 
dolent  and  slothful ;  none  of  these  can  bring 
thonielvei  to  meditate  upon  religion.    The 
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lait  dais  alnmbar  ow  its  SnteraiU  and  oon- 
oems ;  perhus  they  cannot  be  nid  to  fofget 
it  absolutely.  Vat  they  alnmber  over  the  foh- 
ject,  in  whidi  state  nothing  as  to  their  salva- 
tion gets  done,  no  decision,  no  pnotioe.  There 
are,  therefore,  we  see^  Tarioua  obstacles  and 
infirmities  in  our  constitutions,  which  obstruct 
the  reception  of  religious  ideas  in  our  mind, 
ttUl  more  such  a  voluntary  entertainment  of 
them  as  may  bring  forth  fruit.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  our  constant  prayer  to  Ood,  that  he 
will  open  our  hearts  to  the  influence  of  his 
word,  by  which  is  meant  that  he  will  so  quick- 
en and  actuate  the  sensibility  and  yigour  of  our 
minds,  as  to  enable  us  to  attend  to  the  things 
which  really  and  truly  belong  to  our  peace. 

So  soon  as  religion  gains  that  hold  and  that 
possession  of  the  heart,  which  it  must  do  to  be- 
come the  means  of  our  salvation,  things  change 
within  us,  as  in  many  other  respects,  so  espe- 
dally  in  this.  We  think  a  great  deal  more 
frequently  about  it,  we  think  of  it  for  a  longer 
continuance,  and  our  thoughts  of  it  have  much 
more  of  vivacity  and  impressivenesa.  First, 
we  begin  to  thiiJc  of  religion  more  frequently 
than  we  did.  Heretofore  we  never  thought 
of  it  at  all,  except  when  some  melancholy  in- 
ddent  had  sunk  our  spirits,  or  had  terrified 
our  apprehensions ;  it  was  either  from  lowness 
or  from  fright  that  we  thought  of  religion  at  all. 
Whilst  things  went  smoo^y  and  prosperous- 
ly and  gaily  with  us,  whilst  all  was  well  and 
u£e  in  our  health  and  drcumstanoes,  religion 
was  the  last  thing  we  wished  to  turn  our  minds 
to :  we  did  not  want  to  have  our  pleasure  dis- 
turbed by  it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us  now : 
there  is  a  change  in  our  minds  in  this  respect. 
It  enters  our  thoiights  very  often,  both  by  day 
and  by  night, ''  Have  1  not  remembered  thee 
in  my  bed,  and  thought  upon  thee  when  I  was 
waking  ?**  This  change  is  one  of  the  prognos- 
tications of  the  religious  prindple  forming 
within  us.  Secondly,  these  thoughts  teUle 
themsdves  upon  our  minds.  They  were  for- 
meriv  fleeting  and  transitory,  as  the  doud 
which  passes  along  the  sky ;  and  they  were  so 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  they  found  no  conge- 
nial temper  and  dispoution  to  rest  upon,  no  se- 
riousness, no  posture  of  ziund  proper  for  their 
reception  ;  and,  secondly,  because  we  of  our 
own  accord,  by  a  positive  exertion  and  endea- 
vour of  onr  will,  put  them  away  from  us,  we 
disliked  thdr  presence,  we  rejected  and  cast 
them  out.  But  it  is  not  so  now ;  we  enter- 
tain and  retain  religious  meditations,  as  bdng, 
In  fact,  those  which  concern  us  most  deeply. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  solid  comfort  which  is 
to  be  found  in  them,  because  that  belongs  to 
«  more  advanced  state  of  Christian  life  than  I 
am  now  considering:  that  will  come  after- 
wards ;  and,  when  it  does  come,  will  fonn  the 
•npport,  and  consolation,  and  happiness  of  our 
Hves.  But  whilst  the  rdigious  prindple  ia 
forming,  at  least  during  the  first  steps  of  that 
Ibrmation,  we  art  induced  to  thinly  about  reli- 


gioo  chiefly  from  asenwoB  itivatt  oouicquBB* 
cess  and  thiarason  is  enough  to  make  wiae 
men  think  abont  it  both  Imig  and  doidy. 
Lastly,  our  leligioas  thooghta  come  to  hmve  a 
vivad^  and  impresriveness  In  them  whidi 
they  had  not  hitherto :  that  is  to  say,  they  in- 
terest us  much  more  than  they  did.  Thmia 
a  wonderful  diiforanoe  in  the  light  in  whidb  we 
see  the  same  thing,  in  the  foroe  and  strei^th 
with  which  it  rises  ap  before  our  view,  in  the 
degree  with  which  we  are  affected  byit.  Thla 
difference  is  experienced  in  no  one  thing  mora 
than  in  religion,  not  only  between  differest 
persons,  but  by  the  same  peraon  at  different 
tames,  ihe  same  person  in  different  st^ea  ef 
the  Christian  progress,  the  same  penon  under 
different  measures  of  divine  gnce. 

Finally,  would  we  know  whether  we  have 
made,  or  are  making,  any  advanoea  in  Chris- 
tianity or  not?  These  are  the  maris  wUdi 
will  tell  us.  Do  we  think  more  frequently 
abont  rdigion  than  we  used  to  do  ?  Do  we 
dierish  and  entertain  these  thoughts  for  a 
longer  oontinuanoe  than  we  did?  lS>  they  in- 
terest US  more  than  fonneriy  ?  Do  they  im- 
press us  more,  do  they  strike  uamureforaUy, 
do  they  sink  deeper  ?  If  we  peroaive  thia,  then 
we  perodve  a  change,  npon  which  we  may 
ground  good  hopes  and  expectationa  ;  if  wa 
perodve  it  not,  we  have  cause  for  TeiyaflUct- 
ing  apprdiensions,  that  the  power  of  rdigioa 
hath  not  yet  vidted  us ;  cause  for  deep  and 
eameat  interoesdon  with  God  for  tha  mvd^ 
wanted  luooour  of  hit  Holy  Spirit 


SEBMON  V. 

OF  THE  STATE  AFTER  DEATHS 

Belooed^  now  are  we  the  torn  </  God;  amdU 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  MU  be:  hmtwe 
know  that,  when  he  tkall  appear^  we  ehailbe 
Wcehim;  forweiihaUeeehimaeheie, — 

1  JoHV  iii.  2. 

Oke  of  the  most  natural  soHdtudes  of  the 
kimian  mind,  is  to  know  what  will  become  of 
us  after  death,  what  is  already  become  of  those 
friends  who  are  gone.  I  do  not  so  much  mean 
the  great  question,  whether  we  and  they  shall 
be  happy  or  miserabli^  as  I  mean  the  questkm, 
what  is  the  nature  and  oondition  of  that  ataia 
whidi  we  are  sosoon  to  try.  This  sdidtud^ 
which  is  both  natural  and  strong,  is  I 
however,  carried  V>o  ^ :  and  Uiisis thac 
when  it  renders  us  iMieasy,  or  disaatisfiad,  ct 
impaticmt  under  tha  obscurity  in  which  tha 
subject  is  placed :  and  daced,  not  only  m  ra* 
card  to  us,  or  in  regard  to  common  men,  bot 
hi  regard  even  to  the  apostles  thoaidvei  U 
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our  Lcn^  who  win  tangfat  itom  hii  month, 
as  well  u  immadlately  inttroctad  by  his  Spirit. 
Saint  John,  the  author  of  the  test  which  I 
haTe  read  to  yon,  was  one  of  these ;  not  only 
an  apostle,  but  of  all  the  apostles,  perhaps,  the 
most  dosely  oonnected  with  his  Master,  and 
admitted  to  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with 
him.  What  it  was  allowed,  thersforayfOT  man 
to  know.  Saint  John  knew.  Yet  this  very 
Saint  John  acknowledges  «*  that  it  doth  not 
yet  appetii  what  we  shall  be  ;*'  the  esact  na- 
ture, ttid  condition,  and  dicomstanoes  of  our 
fotnre  state  are  yet  hidden  from  us. 

I  think  it  credible  that  this  may,  jn  a  tery 
great  degree,  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  itself.  Our  Saviour  said 
to  Nioodemus,  *'  If  I  have  told  vou  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  howshau  ye  believe, 
if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?**  It  ia  evident 
from  tlie  strsin  of  this  extraordinary  oonver- 
aation,  that  the  disbelief  on  the  part  of  Nice 
demus,  to  which  our  Saviour  refers,  was  that 
which  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  comprehend, 
ing  the  subject.  Therefore  our  Saviour's 
words  to  him  may  be  construed  thus :  If  what 
I  have  just  now  said  concerning  the  new  birth, 
concerning  being  bom  again,  concerning  being 
horn  of  the  Spirit,  concerning  the  agency  ot 
the  Spirit,  which  are  all  '^  earthly  things,** 
that  i^  are  all  things  that  pass  in  the  hoirts 
of  Christians  in  this  their  present  life,  and  up- 
on this  earth ;  if  this  information  prove  so  dif- 
ficult, that  you  cannot  bring  yourself  to  believe 
it,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  apprdiending 
it;  **  how  shall  ye  believe?**  how  would  ye  be 
able  to  conquer  the  much  greater  difficulties 
which  wouki  attend  my  discourse,  '^  if  I  tdd 
yon  heavenly  things  ?'*  that  is  to  say,  if  I 
•peak  to  you  of  those  things  which  are  passing, 
or  which  will  pass,  in  heaven,  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent state  and  stage  of  existence,  amongst 
natures  and  beings  unlike  yours  ?  The  truth 
aeems  to  be,  that  the  human  understanding, 
constituted  as  it  is,  though  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  want  it,  that  is,  though 
capable  of  receiving  the  instruction  and  know- 
ledge, which  are  necessary  for  our  conduct  and 
the  discharge  of  our  duty,  has  a  native  origin, 
al  inoapiMaty  for  the  reception  of  any  distinct 
knowledge  of  our  future  condition.  The  rea- 
•on  is,  that  all  our  conceptions  and  ideas  are 
drawn  from  experience,  (not,  perhaps,  all  im.> 
mediately  from  experience,  but  experience  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  them  all,)  and  no  Isnguage, 
ao  information,  no  instruction,  can  do  more 
§0T  us,  than  tesMsh  us  the  relation  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have.  Therefore,  so  far  as  we  can 
Judge,  no  words  whatever  that  could  have  been 
used,  no  acoonnt  or  description  that  could  have 
been  written  down,  would  have  been  aUe  to 
convey  to  us  a  conception  of  our  future  state, 
^onstitnted  as  our  understandings  now  are. 
I  am  £ir  from  saying,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Ood,  by  immediate  inspiration,  to 
iMivt  vttwk  light  and  ideas  into  our  minds,  of 


which  naturally  we  have  no  conoeptkHi.  I 
am  far  from  saying,  that  he  could  not,  by  an 
actofhis  power,  have  assumed  a  human  bring, 
or  the  soul  of  a  human  being,  into  heaven ; 
and  have  shown  to  him  or  it,  the  nature  and 
the  glories  of  that  kingdom :  but  it  is  evident, 
that,  unless  the  whole  order  of  our  present 
world  be  changed,  such  revelations  as  these 
must  be  rare ;  must  be  limited  to  very  extra- 
ordinary persons,  and  very  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. And  even  then,  with  respect  to  others, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ordinary  modes 
of  communication  by  speech  or  writing  are  in- 
adequate to  the  transmitting  of  any  knowledge 
or  information  of  this  sort :  and  from  a  causey 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  namely,  that 
language  deals  only  with  the  ideas  which  we 
have ;  that  these  ideas  are  all  founded  in  cou 
perienoe;  that  probably,  most  probably  indeed, 
the  things  of  the  next  world  are  very  remote 
from  any  experience  which  we  have  in  this ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  thou^  the 
inspired  person  might  himsdf  possess  ^s  su- 
pernatural knowledge,  he  could  not  impart  it 
to  anyother  person  not  in  like  manner  inspir- 
ed. When,  therefore,  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  the  human  understanding  is  oonri- 
dered,  it  can  excite  no  surprise,  it  ou^t  to 
excite  no  complaint,  it  is  no  fair  objection  to 
Christianity,  ^^  that  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  flhsill  be."  I  do  not  say  that  the  inu 
perfection  of  our  understanding  forbids  it  (for, 
in  strictness  of  speech,  that  is  not  imperfect 
which  answers  the  purpose  designed  by  it,) 
but  the  present  constitution  of  our  understand- 
ing forbids  it. 

*'  It  doth  not  yet  appear,*'  saith  the  apostle^ 
''  what  we  shall  be,  but  this  we  know,  that, 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him." 
As  if  he  had  said.  Though  we  be  far  from  un- 
derstanding the  subject  either  accurately  or 
clearly,  or  from  having  conceptions  and  notions 
adequate  to  the  truth  and  reaUty  of  the  case, 
yet  we  know  something :  this,  for  instance, 
we  know,  that,  '^  when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him.**  The  best  commentary  up- 
on this  last  sentence  of  Saint  John*8  text  may 
be  drawn  from  Uie  words  of  Saint  PauL  His 
words  state  the  same  proposition  more  fully 
when  he  tells  us  (PhiL  iii.  21.)  ''  that  Christ 
shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  like 
his  glorious  body.*'  From  the  two  passages 
together,  we  may  lay  down  the  following 
points.  First,  that  we  shall  have  bodies.  One 
i^Mstle  informs  us,  that  we  shall  be  like  him  t 
the  other,  that  our  vile  body  shall  be  like  his 
glorious  body  t  Uierefore  we  shall  have  bodies* 
Secondly,  that  these  bodies  shall  be  greatly 
changed  from  what  they  are  at  present.  If 
we  had  had  nothing  but  Saint  John*s  text  to 
have  gone  upon,  this  would  have  been  implied. 
'*  When  he  shall  appear,  we  thall  be  like  him.*' 
We  are  not  like  him  now,  we  thail  be  like 
him  ;  we  shall  hereafter  be  like  him,  namely, 
when  he  shull  appear.    Saint  John*s  words 
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fSainly  rogud  tkif  aiiniUtiide  M  a  fiitura  liUiig, 
M  what  we  than  Mqaife,  M  bdflDging  to  what 
wa  ihall  beeoma,  in  oontradlstiiietioD  to  what 
vaaie.  Tbaiafofa  they  imply  a  efaangewliioh 
mut  taka  placa  in  oar  bodily  oonstitutioii. 
Bui  nhMl  Saint  John*!  words  imply.  Saint 
Panl*i  daolara.  ^  He  ihall  change  oar  vile 
bodies"  That  point,  therefore,  may  be  can- 
•idered  aa  plaoed  out  of  qnertion. 

That  mdi  a  diange  it  neoflnary,  that  tadi 
a  change  ii  to  be  exacted,  ia  agreeable  even  to 
the  eitabliflhed  order  of  nature.  Throoghont 
theuniTem  diis  rule  holdi,  vie.  that  the  body 
of  every  animal  is  suited  to  its  state.  Nay 
more ;  when  an  animal  dianges  its  state,  it 
changes  its  body.  When  animals  which  lived 
imder  water,  afterwards  live  in  air,  their  bodies 
arechaqged  almost  entirely,  so  aa  hardly  to  be 
known  by  any  one  mark  of  resemblsmoe  to 
their  former  figure  |  as,  for  example,  from 
worms  andcatei^iUars  to  fUesand  moths,  lliese 
are'coBunon  tmnsformations ;  and  the  Uke 
happens,  when  an  animal  dianges  itt  element 
from  the  water  to  the  earth,  or  an  insect  from 
living  under  ground  to  flying  abroad  in  the 
air.  And  these  changes  take  place  in  conse- 
4inenoe  of  that  unaltemble  role,  that  the  body 
he  fitted  to  the  stote;  whidi  rule  obtains 
thraoghout  every  region  of  nature  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Now  our  present  bodies 
•re  by  no  means  fitted  for  heaven.  So  saith 
Saint  Paul  eoqiressly,  **  Flesh  and  Mood 
Mel  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  oomiption 
doth  not  inherit  inoormption.**  Between  our 
bodies  as  the^  are  now  conatitnted,  and  the 
state  into  which  we  shall  oome  then,  there  Is 
a  physical,  necessary,  and  invindble  incongru- 
ity. Therefore  they  must  undergo  a  change, 
and  that  diange  will,  firrt,  be  univerBal,  at 
least  aa  to  those  who  shall  be  saved ;  secondly, 
it  will  be  sudden ;  thirdly,  it  will  he  very  great. 
First,  it  will  be  univeruL    Saint  Paul's  words 


ebapter  of  Saint  Paul's  reUtes  only  to  those 
who  shall  be  saved )  of  no  othen  did  he  in- 
tend  to  speak.  This,  I  think,  has  been  satis- 
Ihctarily  made  out ;  but  the  argument  is  too 
long  to  enter  upon  at  present.  If  so,  the  ez- 
ptesston  of  the  apostle,  **  We  shall  all  be  chon^- 
ad,**  proves  only  that  we  who  are  saved,  who 
■re  admissible  into  his  kingdom,  diall  beohang. 
ad.  Secondly,  the  change  will  be  instantaneous. 
So  Saint  Paul  describes  it  |  '^  In  a  moment, 
In  the  twhikUng  of  an  eye,  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible  ;'*  and  therefore  their  mu 
tore  must  have  undcvgone  the  change.  Third- 
ly,  it  win  be  very  great.  No  diange,  which 
we  experience  or  see,  can  bear  any  assignable 
moportloii  to  it  in  degree  or  importance.  It 
Is  this  corruptible  putting  on  inoormption;  it  is 
thb  mortal  putting  on  immortality.  Now  it 
kao  often  been  made  a  question,  wliether,  after 
M  gnat  a  ehange,  the  boditi,  with  which  we 


shall  be  dothed,  are  to  be « 
or  the  same  bodlsa  imdar  a  new  fionn*  Thia 
is  a  qnestloa  wnidi  faaa  Often  been  agitated, 
bat  uie  truth  is.  It  ia  of  no  moaMnt  or  impoiw 

loa.  We  continae  the  same  to  all  intenta 
and  poipooes,  so  long  as  wa  are  Sfntihia  and 
eonsdoos  that  we  are  sow  In  Ais  fifie  our  bo- 
dies are  oontinnaDy  ciianging.  Modi,  no 
doubt,  and  greatly  is  the  body  of  every  kmnan 
kidng  dmnged  from  his  birth  to  hismatarity  : 
yet,  because  we  are  neverdieless  sensible  of 
what  we  are,  sensible  to  oaraelves  that  we  ai« 
the  ssme,  we  are  in  reality  the  aameb  AhciB- 
thms,  in  the  sfan  or  form  of  oar  visihla  per* 
sons,  make  no  change  In  that  respect.  Nor 
would  they.  If  they  were  modi  greater,  aa  in 
some  animals  they  are ;  or  even  if  they  weiw 
totaL  VtMy  therefore,  as  that  diange  mnat 
be,  or  rather,  as  the  difiierence  most  be  between 
our  present  and  our  future  bodies,  aa  to  their 
substance,  their  nature,  or  their  fonn,  it  will 
not  hinder  us  from  remaining  the  eama,  any 
more  thwi  the  alterations  iralch  our  bo£es 
undergo  in  this  life,  hinder  us  from  remain- 
ingthesame.  We  know  within  oorseKesdiat 
we  are  the  same ;  and  that  is  suflkient  s  and 
this  knowledge  or  consdoosneas  we  ahall  rise 
with  from  the  grave,  whatever  be  the  bedieB 
with  which  we  be  dothed. 

The  two  apostleB  go  one  step  ftirdMr  when 
they  tdl  us,  that  we  diall  be  like  Christ  hfan. 
self ;  and  that  this  likeness  wiD  oonaist  in  a 
resembhmce  to  his  glorified  bodf  .  Now  of  the 
glorified  body  of  Christ  all  that  we  know  is 
this.  At  the  transfignration  upon  the  mount, 
the  three  apostles  saw  the  person  of  our  liord 
in  a  very  different  state  from  its  ordinary  atntei 
*'  He  was  transfigured  before  them,  and  his 
face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment 
was  white  as  the  light.**  Saint  I/uke  deecrib. 
OS  it  thus:  **  The  fashion  of  his  coontenaoca 
was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white  and 
glistening  t  and  behdd  there  taDced  with  him 
two  men  who  appeared  in  glory.**  llien  lie 
adds,  **  that  the  apostles,  when  thev  awaked, 
saw  his  glory.**  Now  I  consider  this  tfunaao- 
tion  as  a  specimen  of  the  change  of  whidi  a 
glorified  body  is  susceptible.  Saint  Stephen, 
at  his  martyrdom,  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Sanrt 
Paul,  at  his  conversion,  sawa  fight  fhmt  hea. 
ven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining 
roundabout  him;  and  in  this  Hght  Christ  tliai 
waa.  These  instanww,  like  the  former,  oolr 
show  the  diai^ies  and  the  appearances  of  which 
a  glorified  body  is  susceptible^  not  the  fem  or 
condition  in  whidi  it  must  necesmrilybe  found, 
or  must  always  oonUnua  You  wm  observe, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  Ae  body  of  onr  liOfd 
at  his  transfiguration,  at  his  appearsnce  after 
his  resurrection,  at  his  ascension  into  haavten, 
at  his  appearance  to  Stephen,  diould  preaerre 
a  resemblance  to  his  human  persoB  upon  earth, 
because  it  was  by  that  resemblaace  afene  ho 
eooM  be  known  to  his  diaeiplaa,  at  least  by 
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Mkf  BMMit  of  knowledgs  nfttunUy  hulonging 
to  than  in  tint  hmma  state.  Bat  thii  wh 
not  alway*  neeeiMrT,  nor  oontinaot  to  be  n». 
oenuy.  Nor  U  than  ur  foAoioit  reoaon  to 
•appoM,  tlttt  this  fwnbknee  to  oar  pment 
bodiM  win  bo  recidned  in  oar  foturo  bodioi, 
or  bo  at  afl  wanted.  Upon  tlie  whole,  t]ieoon-> 
doaiona,  wfaidi  we  aeem  authoriaad  to 
from  Aaae  intimations  of  Scriptofe,  are. 

First,  that  we  shall  have  bodies. 

Secondly,  that  they  will  be  so  fkr  diffisrent 
from  oar  piesent  bodies,  as  to  be  soited,  by 
that  diiftrenoe,  to  the  state  Mid  life  into  which 
they  are  to  enter,  agreeably  to  that  rule  whieh 
prersfls  throoghout  universal  natoret  that  the 
body  of  every  being  Is  suited  to  its  state,  and 
that,  when  it  chaoges  its  state,  it  changes  ito 


Dy,  that  it  is  a  question  by  which  we 
need  not  at  all  be  disturbed,  whether  the  bo- 
dies with  which  we  shall  arise  be  new  bodies, 
or  the  same  bodies  under  a  new  form ;  for, 

Fourthly,  no  alteration  will  hi]^der  us  from 
remaining  tiie  same,  provided  we  are  sensible 
and  oonsdoos  tliat  we  are  so  i  any  more  than 
the  dianges  which  our  vkible  person  under, 
goes  even  in  this  life,  and  which  from  infimoy 
to  manhood  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  hin- 
der US  from  being  the  same,  to  oursehres  and 
In  oorselves,  and  to  all  intents  and  parposes 
whatsoever. 

Lastly,  that  though,  from  the  imperfection  of 
oar  faculties,  we  neither  are,  nor,  without  a 
oonstant  mirade  npon  oar  minds,  coold  be 
made  able  to  conceive  or  comprehend  the  na- 
tore  of  our  fttture  bodies;  yet  we  are  assnrsd 
diat  the  chauge  wiO  be  inEnitdy  beneficial ; 
tiiat  our  new  bodies  will  be  infinitsly  superior 
to  these  wluch  we  cairy  about  with  us  in  oar 

Cient  state;  in  a  word,  that  whereas  our 
ies  are  now  oomparativdy  vile,  (and  are  so 
denominated,)  they  will  so  far  rise  in  glory,  as 
to  be  made  l&e  unto  his  glorious  body ;  that 
whersas,  through  our  pilgrimage  here,  we 
Aoee  borne,  that  whidi  we  mherited,  the  image 
of  tiie  earthy,  of  oar  parent,  the  first  Adam, 
ereated  for  a  life  upon  tiiis  earth ;  we  shall,  in 
oar  ftiture  state,  bear  another  image,  a  new 
g«Mml)lanoe,  that  of  the  heavenly  inhabitant, 
the  second  man,  the  second  natnre,  even  that 
of  the  Lord  from  heaven. 


SERMON  VI. 
ON  ruRrrr  of  the  heart  and 

AFFBCnON& 

dalhnoiifeii^ifpearwhaiwt  shall  be;  folwr 
know  thaif  vXen  he  tkaaappmnr,  we  ehatt  be 
iSke  him  ;  for  we  thatt  eee  him  as  he  ie. 
And  everpwumihaihaihihis  hope  bi  him  fn^ 
fifieih  himes^y  eeen  as  he  is  fnre^-^\  John 
iiL  8,8. 

Whew  the  ten  teDs  na,  ^  that  every  nam 
that  hath  this  hope  hi  him  porifieth  himself;'* 
it  most  be  understood  as  intending  to  describe 
the  natural,  proper,  and  genuine  dfects  of  thia 
hope,  rather,  perhaps,  than  the  actual  effeots^ 
or  at  least  as  effects,  whioh,  in  point  of  expe- 
rience, universally  follow  from  it.  As  hath 
already  been  observed,  the  whole  teat  rebtes 
to  sincere  Christians,  and  to  these  alone  |  the 
word  109,  in  the  prsoeding  part  of  it,  comprisse 
sincere  Christians,  and  no  otliers.  Therefore 
the  word  everff  Man,  must  be  limited  to  the 
same  sort  of  men,  of  whom  he  was  speaking 
before.  It  is  not  probable,  that  in  the  same 
sentence  he  would  change  the  persons  and 
chaiacters  oonoeming  whom  he  dlsooarsed. 
So  that  if  it  had  been  objected  to  Saint  John, 
that,  in  point  of  frot,  every  man  did  not  pari« 
fy  himsetf  who  had  this  hope  in  him,  he  would 
have  replied,  I  bdieve,  that  these  were  not 
the  kind  of  persons  he  had  in  his  view ;  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  text,  he  had  in 
oontemphition  the  religious  condition  and  eha. 
racter  of  sincere  Christians,  and  no  otiier 
When,  in  the  formsr  part  of  the  text,  he  talk- 
ed of  «0e  bdnff  Uie  sons  of  Ood,  of  im  being 
like  Christ,  he  undoubtedly  meant  sinosre 
Christians  alone ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
he  meant  any  other  in  this  latter  part  of  the 
text,  whioh  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the 
same  disoourse,  of  the  same  subject,  nay,  a  por. 
tion  of  the  same  sentence. 

I  have  said  thus  much  in  order  to  obviate 
contrariety  whidi  there  seems  to  be  between 
Saint  Jolm*s  assertion  and  experience.  Es. 
perienoe,  I  acknowledge,  proves  tiie  ineflcacy, 
in  numerous  cases,  of  reUgious  hope  and  reft, 
gious  motives  I  and  it  must  be  so;  forifrett- 
gious  motives  operated  ceitainly  and  nesee- 
sarily,  if  they  produced  their  effect  by  an  in- 
faUiUe  power  over  the  mhid,  we  should  only 
be  machines  neoeesarlly  aotnated ;  and  that 
certainly  is  not  the  thing  which  a  moral  agent, 
a  religious  agent,  was  intended  to  he.  It  was 
intended  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  do- 
ing right,  and,  oonsequentiy,  of  doing  wrong ; 
for  he  who  cannot  do  wrong,  cannot  do  riglK 
by  choice;  he  is  a  mere  tool  and  instrument, 
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Therefore  all  moral  motives,  and  all  religioas 
motiyes,  unleM  they  went  to  deprive  man  of 
his  liberty  entirely,  which  they  most  certainly 
were  not  meant  to  do,  must  depend  for  their' 
influence  and  success  upon  the  man  himself. 

Tl»s  suoQBSS,  therefore,  is  various ;  but  when 
it  Auls,  it  IS  owing  to  some  vice  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  mind  itself.  Some  men  are  very 
little  affected  by  religious  ezhortadon  of  any 
kind,  either  by  heai^  or  reading.  That  is 
a  vice  and  corruption  in  the  mind  itself.  Some 
men,  though  affected,  aiv  not  affected  suiBci. 
«ntly  to  influence  their  lives.  That  is  a  vice 
and  ooiruption  in  the  mind,  or  rather  in  the 
heart ;  and  so  it  will  always  be  found.  But 
I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at  persons  being  un- 
affseted  by  what  others  tell  them,  be  those 
others  who  they  may,  preachers,  or  teachers^ 
or  friends,  or  parents,  as  I  wonder  at  seeing 
men  not  affected  by  their  own  thoughts,  their 
own  meditations ;  yet  it  is  so ;  and  when  it  is 
ao,  it  argues  a  deep  corruption  of  mind  indeed. 
We  can  think  npon  the  most  serious,  the  most 
solemn  subjects,  without  any  sort  of  oonse- 
queaoe  upon  our  lives.  Shall  we  call  this 
seared  insensibility  P  shall  we  call  it  a  fatal 
inefficiency  of  the  rational  principle  within  us? 
.ahall  we  con&ss,  that  the  mind  has  lost  its 
government  over  the  man  ? 

Th^se  are  observations  upon  the  state  of 
merals  and  religion,  as  we  see  them  in  the 
world  s  but  whatever  these  observations  be, 
it  is  still  true,  and  this  is  Saint  John's  asser- 
tion,  that  the  proper,  natural,  and  genuine 
effect  of  religious  hqie  is  to  cause  us  to  strive 
M  to  purify  ourselves,  even  as  he  is  pura*' 
Saint  John  strongly  fixes  our  attenti<m,  I 
mean,  as  he  means,  such  of  us  as  are  sincere 
Gluristians,  upon  what  we  are  to  be  hereafter. 
TUa,  as  to  particulars,  is  veiled  from  us,  as  we 
have  observed,  by  our  present  nature,  but  as 
to  generals,  as  to  what  is  of  real  importance 
and  concern  for  us  to  know  (I  do  not  mean 
hut  that  it  might  be  highly  gratifying  f^«d 
satisfactory  to  know  more,  but  as  to  what  is 
of  the  first  importance  and  concern  for  us  to 
know,)  we  have  a  gbrious  assurance,  we  have 
an  assurance  that  we  shall  undeigo  a  change 
in  our  nature  infinitdy  for  the  better ;  that 
when  he  shall  appear  glorified  as  he  is,  we 
shall  be  like  him.  Then  the  point  is,  what 
we  are  to  do,  how  we  are  to  act,  under  this 
caqiecution,  having  this  hope,  with  this  pros- 
pect, placed  before  our  eyes.  Saint  John  tells 
us,  '*  we  are  to  purify  ourselves,  ^en  as  he 
is  pure." 

Now  what  is  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  pu- 
rifying ourselves  can  be  made  out  thus.  The 
eontrary  of  purity  is  defilement,  that  is  evi- 
dent  X  but  our  Saviour  himself  hath  told  us 
what  the  things  which  defile  a  man  are ; 
and  this  is  the  enumeration  s  evil  thoughts, 
adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  theft^  co- 
▼etousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasdviousness, 
AH  tvil  eye,  blasphemy,  prides  fodishpfsp ;  a|i4 


the  reason  given  why  these  are  the  real  proper 
defilements  of  our  nature  is,  that  they  ymcieeJ 
from  within,  out  of  the  heart:  these  evil  things 
come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man.  Th« 
seat,  therefore,  of  moral  defilement,  aooordin^ 
to  our  Saviour,  is  the  heart ;  by  which  we 
know,  that  he  idways  meai^t  the  affectioaa  and 
the  disposition.  The  seat,  therefiMPe,  of  moral 
purity  must  necessarily  be  the  same;  lor  pa- 
rity is  the  reverse  of  defilement :  oonsAiuently, 
to  purify  ourselves,  is  to  cleanse  our  hearts 
from  the  presence  and  pollution  of  sin;  of  those 
sins  particulariy,  which  reside  in,  and  oooti- 
nue  in  the  heart.  This  is  the  purgation  i&. 
tended  in  our  te^t.  This  is  the  tadii  of  pur- 
gation enjoined  upon  us. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
^ere  control  of  our  actions.  It  adds  a  further 
duty,  the  purifying  of  our  thoughts  and  aflSsc- 
tions.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
it  was  the  design  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  paa- 
sage  here  refened  to,  to  direct  the  attentim 
of  his  disdples  to  the  heart,  to  that  which  ii 
within  a  man,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  is  extrinaL  Now  he  who  only  strives 
to  control  his  outward  actiooa,  but  lets  bis 
thoughu  and  passions  indulge  themselves  with- 
out dheck  or  restraint,  does  not  attend  to  that 
which  is  within  him,  in  contradistinctioa  te 
that  which  is  eztemaL  Secondly,  the  instan- 
ces which  our  Saviour  has  given,  though,  like 
all  instances  in  Scripture,  and  to  say  the  truth, 
in  all  ancient  writings,  they  be  specimena  and 
illustrations  of  his  meaning,  as  to  the  kind  and 
nature  of  the  duties  or  the  vices  whidi  he  had 
in  view,  rather  than  complete  catakgnes,  ii^ 
eluding  all  such  duties  or  vices  by  name,  so 
that  no  other  but  what  are  thua  named  aad 
specified  were  intended  t  though  this  ^[oalifi- 
ed  way  of  understanding  the  enumcratioos  be 
right,  yet  even  this  enumention  itself  show^ 
tluit  our  Saviour's  lesson  went  beyond  the  men 
external  aotion.  Not  only  are  adulteries  aad 
fornications  mentioned,  but  evil  thoughts  aad 
lasdviousness  ;  not  only  murders,  but  anetfl 
eye ;  not  only  thefts,  but  covetoosnesa  or  oo- 
vetings.  Thus  by  Uying  th^axe  to  the  root; 
not  by  lopping  off  the  branches,  but  by  laying 
the  axe  to  the  root,  our  Saviour  ilxed  thecnlj 
rule  which  can  ever  produce  good  morale. 

Merely  controlling  t^  actions,  without  go- 
verning the  thoughte  and  affections,  will  not 
do.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  never  suooeaafuL  It 
is  certainly  not  a  compliance  with  our  Saviour^ 
command,  nor  is  it  what  St.  John  meant  in 
the  text  by  purifying  ourselves.- 

*'  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  pi^ 
rifieth  himself,  even  as  he,"  namely,  Christ 
himself,  *'  is  pure."  It  is  a  doctrine  and  lea- 
son  of  the  New  Testament,  not  once,  but  re- 
peatedly, inculcated,  that  if  we  hope  to  rrwam 
ble  Christ  in  his  glorified  stote,  we  muat  ra» 
semble  him  in  his  human  stata  Aad  it  is  a 
part,  and  a  most  significant  part,  of  thia  4ob. 
trine,  tM  the  repemblMicf  mnsti  nnntia  it 
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purity  from  sin,  etpeciaUy  fram  those  sins 
which  cleave  and  attach  to  the  heart.  It  is  by 
Saint  Paul  usually  putthus  :  ^  If  we  be  dead 
with  Chriiit,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live 
with  him.**  *'  Dead  with  Christ  ;*'  what  can 
that  mean  ?  for  the  apostle  speaks  to  those  who 
bad  not  yet  undei^gone  natural  death.  He  ( 
plains  s  ^*  Redcon  yoorselves  to  be  dead  unto 
ain  $*'  that,  you  hear  is  the  death  he  means. 
^  He  that  is  dead,  is  fVeed  from  sin;*'  thatis 
Saint  Paul's  own  ezpositiott  of  his  own  words; 
and  then,  keeping  the  sense  of  the  words  in 
his  thou^ts,  he  adds ;  «« if  we  be  dead  with 
Christ,  we  betieve  that  we  shall  also  five  with 
him."  Again,  stID  keeping  the  same  sense  in 
view,  and  no  other  sense  I  **  If  we  have  been 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death, 
we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  xesurrec 
Onoe  more,  but  still  otsqnre  in  the 
_  .jnse, ««  We  are  buried  with  him  by  bap. 
tism  unto  death ;  ouroldmaniscrodfiedwith 
him.*'  The  burden  of  the  whole  passage  is, 
that  if  we  hope  to  resemble  what  Christ  is  in 
hea««i,  we  must  resemble  what  he  was  upon 
earth ;  and  that  this  iwinfii'**'*""*  must  con* 
aist  specifically  in  die  radical  casting  olF  of  our 
aina.  The  exprsssbns  of  the  apostle  are  very 
strong;  '*  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroy- 
ed. Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body ; 
obey  it  not  in  the  lusts  thereof;*'  not  only  in 
its  practices,  but  in  ito  desires.  *'  Sin  shall 
not  have  dominion  over  you.'* 

In  another  epistle,  that  to  the  Colossians, 
Saint  Paul  speaks  of  an  emancipation  from  sin, 
as  a  virtual  rising  iram  the  dead,  like  as  Christ 
nee  from  the  dead.  ^*  U  ye  then  be  risen 
with  Christ,  seek  those  things  that  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God : 
eet  your  affeellous  on  things  above,  not  on 
ddngi  of  the  earth;  lor  ye  are  dead,  and  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood.  WhenChrist, 
wiio  ia  our  life,  shall  iqipear,  then  shall  ye  also 
flppsarwithhiming^o^."  In  this  way  is  the 
oonparison  carried  on.  And  what  is  the  prao- 
ticalezhortatioiiwhidiitsuggeato?  ^  Morti- 
iff  therefore,  yoor  members  which  are  upon 
tha  earth,  fornication,  undeanneea,  evil  oon- 
Ottpiaoence,  and  oovetousneas :"  which  is  an 
eqoivalent  ezhortation^  and  drawn  from  the 
aame  premises,  as  that  of  the  text;  ^  Purify 
yoorselves,  even  aA  he  is  pure.** 

The  Scriptures  then  teach,  that  we  are  to 
make  ourselves  like  Christ  upon  earth,  that  we 
may  beoome  like  him  in  heaven,  and  this  Uko- 
ness  is  to  consist  in  purity. 

Now  there  are  a  class  of  Christians,  and  I 
.am  ready  to  allow,  real  Christians,  to  whom 
tliis  admonition  of  the  testis  peculiariy  neces- 

They  are  not  those  who  set  aside  religion ; 

.  tfiey  are  not  those  who  disregard  the  will  of 
their  Maker,  but  they  are  those  who  endea- 
Tonr  to  obey  him  partially,  and  in  this  way : 
finding  it  an  easier  thing  to  do  good  than  to 

•  coqwl  their  sfais,  especially  those  which  cleave 


to  their  hearts,  their  affections,  or  their  una- 
ginations,  they  set  their  endeavoura  more  to- 
wards  beneficence  than  purity.  You  say  we 
ought  not  to  speak  disparagingly  of  doing 
gooid :  by  no  means ;  but  we  affirm,  t^t  it  ia 
not  the  whole  of  our  duty,  nor  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  it ;  in  particular,  it  is  not  that 
part  of  it  which  is  insisted  upon  in  the  tent, 
and  in  those  other  Seriptnres  that  have  been 
mentioned.  The  teat,  enjoining  the  imitation 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  in  order  that  we  may 
beoome  like  him  in  heaven,  does  not  say,  do 
good  even  as  he  went  about  doing  good,  but 
it  says;  **purifyyounelvesevenaeheispuret" 
so  saith  Saint  John.  ^  Mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  let  not  sin  reign  in  you ;  die  with 
Christ  unto  sin;  be  bqvtiied  unto  Jesus  Christ, 
that  is,  unto  his  deaUi ;  be  buried  with  him 
by  baptism  unto  death ;  be  planted  together 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death ;  crucify  the  old 
man,  and  destroy  the  body  of  sin ;  as  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him,  so  let  sin  no 
more  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies  t'*  so  Saint 
PauL  All  these  strong  and  significant  meta- 
phora  are  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  more 
forcibly  upon  us  this  great  lesson  ;  that  to  par- 
ticipate  with  Christ  in  his  glory,  wemnst  par- 
tidpate  with  him  in  his  humiliation ;  and  that 
this  participation  consists  in  divesting  outmIvcs 
of  those  sins,  of  the  heart  especially,  and  affec- 
tions, whether  they  break  out  into  action  or 
not,  which  are  inoonsistent  with  that  purity, 
of  which  he  left  us  an  example ;  and  to  the 
attainment  and  preeervadon  of  which  purity, 
we  are  moat  eoiamnly  enjoined  to  direct  our 
first,  strongest,  and  our  most  sincore  endea. 


SERMON  VII 

OF  THE  DOGTBINE  OF  C0KVBB8I0N. 

lamnoieometoeaBihtriphieoHijbmidmmtj 
to  nyewlanflir.— ^Matth^w  iz.  13. 

It  appears  from  these  words,  that  our  Savi« 
our  in  his  preaching  held  in  view  the  charac- 
ter and  spiritual  situation  of  the  persons  ^^lom 
he  fMHwfttif ;  and  the  differences  whidi  ex- 
isted amongst  men  in  these  lespecU :  and  that 
he  had  a  regard  to  theee  considerations,  more 
espedally  in  the  preaching  of  repentance  and 
conversion.  Now  I  think,  that  these  considera- 
tions have  been  too  much  omitted  by  prsach. 
eta  of  the  Gospel  since,  particularly  in  this 
article ;  and  that  the  doctrine  itself  has 

Pared  by  such  omission. 

It  has  been  usual  to  divide  all  mankind  iiu 
to  two  ohMMB,  the  converted  and  the  unooa. 
verted ;  and,  by  so  dividing  them,  to  infer  the 
neoesiity  of  conversion^  tQemy  penon  whatr 


very  I 

soffen 
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piopodliig  iSbB  tobjMt  mh^t&t  thit 
the  &ti]iotioii,  in  my  opinioii. 


In 
fimn,  w»i 

too  ibiolntalT,  toddnw  from  it  a  coaehMion 
toonnivmvdt  beoMueUMroisacfaMiaaddft- 
•orlption  of  ChriitiaDi,  who,lmving  boen  pioos- 
If  odnoMod,  and  havinf  jieiiofwwl  in  thow 
pioof  oonrMiintowliiohchey  wore  fint  brought, 
aro  not  oonioioiit  to  thomielrai  of  orer  baring 
bean  witboat  tbo  inAienoo  of  religion,  of  ever 
having  loot  vf^t  of  itt  wnorioni,  of  over  bar- 
big  renoanced  than ;  of  erer,  in  the  general 
oourto  of  Jbeir  oondnct,  baring  gone  egaintt 
"  r  be  n  * 


Tbew  oennoc  pcoperly 
either  eonrerted  or  nneoorerted.  They  an 
not  oonrerted,  for  tberare  not  lenfible  of  any 
toch  religione  alteiation  baring  taken  plaee 
with  them,  at  any  partieolar  thne,  ae  can  pro* 
periy  be  colled  a  oonrenioEu  They  are  not 
nnoonrorted,  beoaoie  that  impUes  a  itate  of 
TCprobatioii,  and  becanoe,  If  We  eallnpon  them 
to  be  oonrerted  (friiicb  if  they  be  nnoonrerted 
we  ooi^t  to  do,)  they  will  not  well  nnderttand 
what  h  ii  we  mean  them  to  do ;  and,  instead 
of  belngedified,  they  nay  be  both  much  and 
nniMwwarily  dJotoited,  by  being  lo  odled 
upon« 

There  it,  in  the  nature  of  thingi,  a  great 
rariety  of  rriigiooo  oonditioD.  It  ariooi  from 
liBriee,  that  ezhortatioiis,  and  oaUe,  and  admo- 
nitioai,  whidi  are  of  great  nee  and  importanoe 
in  themaelreB,  and  rery  neoemary  to  be  ineift* 
ed  npon,  are,  nererthdoM,  not  wanted  by  all, 
nre  not  equally  an^Ueable  to  all,  and  to  wme 
are  altogether  inappUeaMe.  Thie  holda  true 
of  meet  of  the  toptoi  of  perioaaioD  or  warning, 
which  a  Chriitian  teacher  can  adopt.  When 
we  preach  against  presumption,  for  insjstieei 
it  is  not  because  we  suppose  thatallare  presump- 
tooos  ;  or  that  it  is  necessary  for  all,  or  erery 
one,  to  become  more  hmnUe,  or  diffident,  or 
raprebensirethanhenowis:  on  the  contrary, 
there  may,  amongst  our  hearers,  be  low,  and 
tfanorous,  and  di^^eoled  spirit^  who,  if  they 
take  to  themselres  what  we  say,  may  increase 
a  dispodtkm  which  is  already  too  much ;  or 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is  herein  that  he 
wvmld  enjoin  npon  tfaenu  Yet  the  disoonias 
and  the  doctrine  may,  nevnrtbelees,  be  rery 
good ;  and  for  a  great  portion  of  our  congre- 
gation, rery  neeassary.  The  like,  I  think,  is 
the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  conrersbn.  If 
we  were  to  omit  the  dootiine  of  oonrersion, 
we  should  oasit  a  doetrina,  whidi,  to  many, 
must  be  the  ealratloa  of  their  souls.  Tothem, 
an  caDs  without  this  call,  all  pleaching  with- 
oat  tills  doctrine,  would  be  in  rain ;  and  it 
may  be  true,  tiiat  a  great  part  of  our  bearers 
an  of  this  description.  On  the  odier  hand, 
if  we  press  and  insist  npon  oonrersion,  as  in. 
dispeneable  to  all  for  the  porpeee  of  beiflgaar. 
ed,  we  sboold  mislead  some,  who  would  not 
apprehend  how  they  eoold  be  rnpdred  to  tons, 
or  be  oonrerted  to  reHginn,  who  weie  new, 
tkat  they  knew,  either  indiilenBt  to  it,  or 
"lit.  ^ 


erery  m 
canbei 


In  opposition,  howwrsr,  to  what  ia  hoBW  inid, 
dwe  are  who  oontend,  that  it  is  iimiaaaaij  for 
Urhig  to  be  contrerted  bedbra  be 
sared*    This  ophdon  nadonbtedly  de- 
consideration,  beoanae  it  Ibui^ 
itself  upon  Sctipture,  whether  ri^tly  or  or- 
roneously  mtenweted  is  the  qneotaon.     TIm 
portion  of  Scc^vtore  npon  which  tlwy  wlio 
maintain  the  opinion  cbieAy  rely,  is  oar  S»- 
riour's  eonretsatkm  with  Nioodemna,  iwoord- 
ed  in  the  third  chapter  of  8t.  John*a  Goqkd. 
Our  8arionr  is  there  atated  to  Imre  aaid  to 
Nioodaonia,  **£xeept  a  man  be  bom  s^jain, 
be  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God;  andnftsr- 
wards,  as  a  confirmatton,  and,  in  eeme  aort, 
■^  ^'«y'^**r",  '^^*t  -T— *8—  ^  \r^  nddnd, 
^^EsDCept  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  ^i. 
rit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdeea  of  Oed." 
It  is  hifiBrse^  from  this  passage,  tfaei  mO  fetm 
sens  wJbefsesr  must  nndogo  a  eunimsiuss  be- 
fore tiwy  be  capable  of  salratien  t  sad  it  c 
be  said  that  this  is  aforeed  or  i 
enee:  but  the <ine8tion  before na at | 
it  a  necessary  inference?    Ii 
to  admit,  that  this  short,  but  rery  1 
conranation,  is  faiity  interpreted  of  tiie  gifk 
of  the  Spirit,  and  thatwhen  thie  Spirit  it  gbsn, 
there  is  a  new  birth,  ajsgenmations  bet  I 
say,  that  it  is  no  wliere  detenoinad  at  vbal 
time  of  Ufis,  or  under  what  ciieiuaetaneeB,  this 
gift  is  imputed  t  nay,  the  oontsary  ia  **"*^"*^ 
ed  by  comparing  it  to  the  blowing  of  the  wind, 
which,  in  its  mode  of  action,  ia  ont  of  tbe 
leachof  oor  miss  and  calcnlariosi  x  ^tlmwiad 
Uoweth  where  it  listath,  and  thon  hearest  the 
sound  theceof,  but  canst  not  teO  whenee  it 
eomedi,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  aois  erery  ens 
timt  is  bora  of  tiie  Spirit."    Theeffsetof  tius 
uncertainty  is,  that  we  are  left  at  liberty  to 
pray  for  sfrfritoal  assistanre  f  and  ww  do  pray 
lor  it,  in  sill  stagee,  and  under  all  c ' 
of  our  eristeiine.    We  pray  Cor  it  in  I 
fbr  theee  who  are  bsgitiaBd ;  we 
who  are  cafenhised»  to  piay  for  it  in  thfir  rate 
chism :  parents  pray  for  its  aid  and  cfieaey  ts 
giro  edbct  to  theb  parental  i 
preserre  tiie  objeoto  of  their  love  j 
from  shi  and  wickedness,  and  frosni 
ritual  enemy  s  we  pray  £or  it,  pnrtiriilai'lji'ia 
the  oAoe  of  oenArmation,  fiur  yoiu^g  pesasas 
just  entering  into  the  temptationa  of  hfis. 
Theiefefe  sj^ritoal  assistanoe  may  be  impart- 
ed at  any  time,  from  the  eailiest  to  the  lateat 
period  of  ear  eadetenoe ;  and  wlwneffer  It  is 
imparted,  there  is  that  being  boss  of  idm 
Spirit  to  rrideb  oor  Sariovr's  w«da  rsier. 
And  consideriag  the  sid>jeot  as  a  matter  of 
eiperieooe,  if  we  cannot  ordinariiy  dialiiyiiili 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  from  those  of  our 
own  ndnds,  it  seems  to  Mbiw 
can  we  disth^eldi  whsn  they  < 
tiiat  spbritual  assiaianfleinaybe  i 
tbe  thing  designated  by  our  Lofd*s  < 
mtisAed,  without  suoh  a  mi 
that  a  person  oaa  fls  Ue^manonr  npon  i 
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gtmit  and  fncnl  change  wrougkt  in  him  at 
an  afloifi^Mfala  time. 

The  oooadoiunflM  of  a  gteaX  and  genanl 
change  may  be  the  £uBt  wiUi  many.  It  may 
be  euentially  neoMMvy  to  many.    I  only  al- 


lege, that  it  is  not  ao  to  all,  so  that  every  per« 
•on,  who  is  not  conadous  of  such  a  change^ 
mnst  set  himself  down  as  dereted  to  podi* 
tion. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  aU  I  eontend  for ;  for  I 
by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  any  one  is 
withont  sin,  and  in  that  sense  not  to  stand  in 
seed  of  conTersion ;  still  lass,  that  any  sin  is 
to  be  allowed,  and  not,  on  the  oontrary,  stre» 
niuNiflly  and  sinoecely  lesiated  and  focaaken. 
J  only  "'""*«^«j  that  tfaers  may  be  Chzistians 
who  are,  and  have  been,  in  sach  a  religions 
0tBte,that  no  sodi  thorough  and  radical  change 
as  is  usoaOy  meant  by  conTersion,  is  or  was 
aecessary  lor  them;  and  that  they  need  net 
be  made  miserable  by  the  want  of  cooscioaa> 
nesB  of  such  a  change. 

I  do  not,  in  the  smaUest  degree,  mean  to 
nndervahie,  or  speak  lightly  of  such  changes, 
whenever  or  in  whomsoever  they  take  plaoe : 
»Br  to  deny  that  they  may  be  sodden,  yet  last- 
b^  (nay,  I  am  ratlMr  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  in  this  manner  that  they  frequently  do 
take  place;)  nor  to  dispnte  what  is  upon 
good  testimony  alleged  concerning  conversion 
hrooght  about  by  affecting  incidents  of  life; 
by  striking  passages  of  Sonptore;  by  impres- 
am  discourses  from  the  po^t ;  by  what  we 
meet  with  in  bocks  ;  or  even  by  single  toodu 
ing  sentences  or  ejLpieaskms  in  suA  discourses 
or  books.  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  these 
relations  unneceesaiily,  but  rather  to  " 
Ood  for  such  instances,  when  I  hear  of  them, 
and  to  regard  them  as  merciful  ordinations  of 
bis  providence* 

But  it  wiU  be  said,  that  conveisicn  implies 
arevohition  of  opinion.  Admitting  this  to  be 
eo,  such  a  change  or  revolution  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  all,  becanse  there  is  no  system  of 
xdigious  opiniens,  in  whid&  some  have  not 
been  brought  up  from  the  beginning.  To 
dumge  firam  error  to  truth  in  any  great  and 
bnportant  article  of  rdigiotas  belief,  deserves, 
I  allow,  the  name  of  conversfon ;  but  all  can- 
not be  educated  in  error,  on  whatever  side 
truth  be  supposed  to  He, 

To  me,  then,  it  appears,  that  although  it 
eannot  be  stated  with  safety,  or  without  lead- 
ing to  consequences  which  may  confound  and 
auom  many  good  men,  that  conversion  is  ne- 
osssary  to  all,  and  under  all  drBumstances ; 
yet  I  ihink,  that  there  are  two  topics  of  ezhor- 
tatien,  whidli  together  comprise  the  iHiole 
Christian  Ufe,  and  one  or  other  of  which  be- 
longs to  every  man  living,  and  these  two  to- 
pics are  eonvenion  and  improvement ;  when 
converdcp  Is  not  wanted,  improvement  is. 

Now  this  respective  preadiing  of  conversion 
or  improvement,  according  to  the  respective 


spiritual  condition  of  thoae  who  hear  us,  or 
read  what  we  write,  is  aotfaorised  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Scripture  preaching,  as  eat  forth  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  remarimUe,  that, 
in  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, we  read  incessantly  of  die  preaching  of 
repentance,  which  I  admit  to  mean  couveieiom 
Saint  John  the  Baptist's  preaching  aet  out 
with  itx  our  Lerd*s  own  preaching  eat  c«t 
with  it.  It  was  the  subject  which  he  diarged 
upon  his  twebeiq^ostles  to  preach.  Itwasthe 
sttl^ject  wkneb.  he  sent  forth  his  seventy  diwi. 
pies  to  preach.  It  was  the  snligect  which  the 
first  missionaries  of  Christianity  pronounced 
and  preached  in  every  place  which  they  came 
to,  in  the  couite  of  their  progress  through  dif* 
ierent  countries.  Whereas,  in  the  epistles 
written  by  the  same  persons,  we  hear  propor- 
tionably  much  less  of  repentance,  and  much 
more  of  advance,  proficiency,  progress,  and 
improvement  in  holiness  of  Ufe  I  and  of  miss 
and  maxims  for  the  leading  of  aholyand  god- 
ly life.  These  exhortatkms  to  continual  im- 
provement,  to  sincere,  strenuous,  and  conti- 
nual endeavours  after  improvement,  are  de- 
livered under  a  variety  of  expressions,  but 
with  a  strength  and  earnestness,  sufficient  to 
show  what  the  apostles  thought  of  the  impoiVi 
tanee  of  what  they  were  teadiing. 

Now  the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that 
the  preaohmg  of  Christ  and  his  apoedes,  as 
recorded  in  Uie  Gospels,  and  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  was  addrened  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, whom  they  called  upon  to  become  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  religion.  This  call  evidently 
implied  repentance  and  conversion.  But  the 
epietlBs,  which  the  apostles,  and  some  of  which 
the  same  apostles,  wrote  afterwards,  were  ad- 
dressed to  persons  already  become  Christians ; 
and  to  some  who,  like  Timothy,  had  been 
such  from  their  eariiest  youth.  Speaking  to 
these,  you  find,  they  dwell  upon  improvement. 
proficiency,  continued  endeavours  after  higher 
and  greater  degrees  of  holiness  and  purity,  in- 
stead of  saying  so  mucfa  about  repentance  and 
conversico.  This  conduct  was  highly  ration- 
al, and  was  an  adaptation  of  their  instruction 
to  the  eircnmstances  of  the  persons  whom  they 
addressed,  and  may  be  an  example  to  us,  in 
modelling  our  exhortations  to  the  different 
spiritual  conditions  of  our  hearers. 

Seeing,  then,  that  two  great  topics  of  our 
preaching  must  always  be  conversion  and  im- 
provement ;  it  remains  to  be  considered,  who 
they  arp  to  whom  we  must  preach  conversion^ 
and  who  they  are  to  whom  we  must  preach 
improvement. 

First ;  Now  of  the  persons  in  our  congre- 
gations, to  whom  we  not  only  may,  but  must, 
preach  the  doctrine  of  conversion  plainly  and 
directly,  are  ^ose  who,  with  the  name  indeed 
of  Christians,  have  hitherto  passed  their  lives 
without  any  internal  religion  whatever ;  who 
liave  not  at  all  tiiought  upon  the  subject;  who^ 
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a  few  easy  andooitonuuy  fomit  aaccpted,  (and 
which  with  thann  an  marofoniit,)  cannoi  truly 
lay  of  thamielTat,  that  thar  hare  dona  one  ao- 
tion  whidi  they  would  not  hare  done  equally^if 
there  had  been  no  fuch  thing  as  a  Ood  in  the 
worid ;  or  that  they  hare  ever  lacrificed  any 
paieion»  any  preMnt  enjoyment,  or  even  any 
fiMlinatton  of  their  mindli,  to  the  rastrainta 
and  prohibitioni  of  religion ;  with  whom  in- 
deed rdigioui  motives  have  not  weighed  afea. 
ther  in  the  scale  against  interest  or  pleasoie. 
To  these  it  is  utterly  necessary  that  we  preach 
conversion.  At  this  day  we  have  not  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  preach  to «  but  these  persons 
are  really  in  as  unconverted  a  state  as  any 
Jew  or  Gentile  could  be  in  our  8avioor*s  time. 
They  are  no  more  Christians,  as  to  any  a^ 
tual  benefit  of  Christianity  to  their  souls,  than 
the  most  hardened  Jew,  or  the  most  profligate 
Gentile  was  in  the  age  of  the  Gonpel.  As  to 
any  difference  in  the  two  cases,  the  diArence 
is  all  against  them.  These  must  be  ooovert* 
ed,  before  they  can  besaved.  The  course  of  their 
thoughts  must  be  changed,  the  very  principles 
upon  which  they  act  must  be  dianged.  Consi* 
deeations,  which  never,  orwhioh  hardly  everen- 
tered  into  their  minds,  must  deeply  and  perpe- 
tually  engage  them.  Views  and  motives,  whiidi 
did  not  influence  them  at  all,  either  as  checks 
Irom  doing  evil,  or  as  inducements  to  do  good^ 
must  become  the  views  and  motives  which  they 
regularly  consult,  and  by  which  they  are 
guided :  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  revo- 
lution of  principle :  the  visible  conduct  wOl 
follow  the  change ;  but  there  must  be  a  revo- 
lution within.  A  change  so  entire,  so  deep, 
so  important  as  this,  I  do  allow  to  be  a  ooo- 
version ;  and  no  one  who  is  in  the  situation 
above  described,  can  be  saved  without  under- 
going it ;  and  he  must  necessarily  both  be  sen. 
sible  of  it  at  the  time,  and  remember  it  all  his 
life  afterwards.  It  is  too  momentous  an 
event  ever  to  be  forgot.  A  man  might  as 
easily  forget  his  escape  from  a  shipwreck.— 
Whether  it  was  sudden,  or  whether  it  was 
gradual,  if  it  was  eflected,  (and  the  fruits  will 
prove  that,)  it  was  a  true  conversion :  and 
every  such  person  may  Justly  both  believe  and 
say  of  himself^  that  he  was  converted  at  apar. 
ticular  assignable  time.  It  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  speak  at  his  conversion,  but  he  will 
always  think  of  it  with  unbounded  thankful, 
nees  to  the  Giver  of  all  grace,  the  Author  of 
all  mercies,  spiritual  as  veil  as  temporal. 

Secondly :  The  next  description  of  persons, 
to  whom  we  must  preach  conversion,  proper- 
ly so  called,  are  those  who  aBow  themaelves  in 
the  course  and  habit  of  some  particular  sin. 
With  more  or  less  regularity  in  other  articles 
of  behaviour,  there  is  some  particular  sin, 
which  they  practise  constantly  and  habitually, 
and  allow  themselves  in  that  practice.  Other 
sins  they  strive  against ;  but  in  this  they  al. 
low  themselves.  Now  no  man  can  go  (m  in 
this  course,  consistently  with  Uie  hope  of  sal- 
vation. Therefore  it  must  be  broken  off.  The 


essential  and  precise  difliBranet  between  a  child 
of  God  and  another  is,  not  so  much  in  the 
number  of  sins  into  which  he  may  fall  (though 
that  undoubtedly  be  a  great  difference,  yet  it 
is  not  a  predae  difleremce ;  that  is  to  any,  a 
difference,  in  which  an  exact  Hne  of  sep^ra- 
tion  can  be  drawn,)  but  the  predse  differasioe 
is,  that  the  true  child  of  God  oOmM  himBt(f 
in  no  sin  whatever.  Cost  what  it  may,  he 
contends  against,  he  combata,  all  sin  ;  whsdi 
he  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  do^  who  ia  still 
in  the  course  and  habit  of  scom  partlciilar 
sin ;  for  as  to 'that  sin,  he  leaeiyes  it,  he  eosii. 
promises  it.  Against  other  sine,  aiod  other 
sortt  of  sin,  he  may  striye;  in  this  he  alhnra 
himself.  If  the  diild  of  God  sin,  he  does  not 
allow  himself  in  the  sin ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
grieves,  he  repents,  he  rises  again ;  whSdi  fa 
a  different  thing  from  proceeding  ia  a  ecttled 
eelf-aUowed  course  of  sinning, 
compatible  with  sincerity,  are  much  i 
ly  to  be  objects  of  God*s  foigiv 
sfais  that  are  not  so ;  which  is  the  < 
allowed  dns.  Are  there  then  eeoio  sins,  in 
which  we  live  oontinuallyP  some  dotiea,  which 
we  oontinually  neglect  ?  we  are  not  chlldraa 
of  God ;  we  are  not  sincere  diedples  of  ChrieL 
The  allowed  prevalence  of  any  one  known  sin, 
is  suiBdent  to  esdude  us  from  the  charaetsr 
of  God*s  children.  And  we  must  be  eostvert- 
ed  from  that  un,  in  order  to  become  such. 
Here  then  we  must  preadi  conversion.  The 
habitual  drunkard,  the  habitual  fosnicafor,  the 
habitual  cheat  must  be  converted.  Nowancha 
diange  of  prindple,  of  opinion,  and  of  aenti- 
ment,  as  no  longer  to  allow  oorselves  In  that 
in  which  we  did  allow  oursdvea,  and  the  ac- 
tual sarriflce  of  a  habit,  the  breaking  elf  of  a 
course  of  sinful  indulgence,  or  of  niisir  gain, 
in  pursuance  of  the  new  and  seriooa  views 
which  we  have  formed  of  these  subjects,  is  a 
conversion.  The  breaking  off  of  a  habit,  as. 
pedally  when  we  had  pb»ed  mndi  of  oor  gra- 
tification in  it,  is  alone  so  great  a  thing,  and 
such  a  step  in  our  Christian  life,  aa  to  n 
thenameof  convenion.  Then  as  to  the  i 
of  our  conversion,  these  can  be  little  <_ 
about  that.  The  drunkard  was  eonyeitad, 
when  he  left  off  drinking;  the  ibraicatoE, 
when  he  gave  up  his  criminal  indnlgeneee, 
haunts,  and  connexions ;  the  cheat,  when  he 
quitted  his  diabOnest  practices,  however  gam- 
ftil  and  suoeeseAil  t  provided,  in  theee  sevcnd 
cases,  that  rsUgious  views  and.  motives  inlhs* 
enced  the  determination,  and  a  reUgi«oa  dm- 
racter  aooompanied  and  foUowed  theae  sacrifi- 
ces. 

In  theee  two  cases,  therefore,  men  moat  be 
converted,  and  live ;  or  remain  unconwrted, 
and  die.  And  the  time  of  conversion  can  be 
ascwtained.  There  must  that  pass  within 
them,  at  some  particnlar  aangnafale  time, 
which  is  properly  a  conversion ;  and  win,  all 
their  lives,  be  remembered  as  sooh.  Tfaia  da. 
scription,  without  all  doubt,  comprehenda  great 
numbers ;  and  it  is  each  person>  businees  to 
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MtUe  with  blintelfi  whether  he  be  not  of  the 
iMinber ;  if  he  be,  be  tees  what  it  to  be  done. 
Bat  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  there  are 
very  many  Chrbtians,  who  neither  have  in 
any  part  of  their  lives  been  without  inllneno 
ing  principles,  nor  have  at  any  time  been  in* 
vcived  in  the  habit  and  coone'  of  a  particular 
knoim  sin,  or  have  allowed  themselves  in  such 
coone  and  practice.     Sine,  withont  donbt, 
they  bave  committed,  more  than  sufficient  to 
humble  them  to  the  doet  $  but  they  have  not, 
to  repeat  the  same  words  again,  lived  in  a 
coarse  of  any  particular  known  sin,  whether 
of  oommission  or  neglect ;  and  by  deliberatien, 
and  of  aforethought,  allowed  themselves  in 
each  coarse.    The  ooMfertknj  therefore,  above 
described,  cannot  apply  to,  or  be  required  of, 
such  Christians.    To  these  we  must  preach,  not 
conversion,  but  improvemenL    Improvement, 
continual  improvement,  must  be  our  text,  and 
ear  topic ;  improvement  in  grace,  m  piety,  in 
disposition,  in  virtue.     Now,  I  put  the  doc- 
trine of  improvemeni,  not  merdy  upon  the  oon- 
sidention,  which  yet  is  foimded  upon  express 
Scripture  authority,  that,  whaterer  improve- 
ment we  make  in  oureelves,  we  are  thereby 
sure  to  meliorate  our  future  condition,  reoeiv- 
tag  at  the  hand  of  Ood  a  proportionable  reward 
lor  our  efforts,  our  sacrifioes,  our  perseverance, 
so  that  our  labour  is  never  lost,  is  never,  as 
Saiot  Paul  expressly  assures  us,  in  vain  in  the 
Lord  $  though  this,  I  say,  be  a  finn  and  esta- 
Uiahed  ground  to  go  upon,  yet  it  is  not  the 
ground  upon  which  I,  at  present,  place  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  constant  progressive  improvement 
in  virtue.    I  rather  wish  to  lay  down  upon 
the  subject  this  proposition ;  namely,  that  con. 
tinnal  improvement  is  essential  in  the  Christian 
character,  as  an  evidence  of  its  sincerity;  that, 
if  what  we  have  hitherto  done  in  religion  has 
been  done  from  truly  religious  motives,  we 
ahall  neoessarily goon;  that,  if  our  religion 
be  real,  it  cannot  stop.     There  is  no  standing 
still :  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject:  if  the  prindples  whidi  actuated 
us,  be  principles  of  godliness,  they  must  oon- 
tinue  to  actuate  us ;  and,  under  this  continu- 
ed stimuhis  and  influence,  we  must  neoessari* 
ly  grow  better  and  better.     If  this  effect  do 
not  take  place,  the  conclusion  is,  that  our  prin- 
ciples are  weak,  or  hollow,  or  unsound.     Un- 
less we  find  oiirsdves  grow  better,  we  are  not 
jrighc     For  example,  if  our  transgressM>ns  do 
not  become  fexver  and  fewer,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
aiiat  we  have  left  off  striving  against  sin,  and 
then  we  are  not  sincere. 
-     I  a|ypreheiLd,  moreover,  that  with  no  man 
living  can  there  be  a  ground  for  stopping,  as 
thotigb  there  was  nothing  more  left  for  him  to 
be  done.     If  any  man  had  this  reason  for  step- 
Ing,  it  was  the  apostle  PauL     Yet  did  he  stop? 
•r  did  he  so  Judge?  Hear  his  own  account; 
<«  This  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  that  are 
leehind  (those  things  whereunto  I  have  already 
uttiiiped,)  and  looking  forward  to  those  thing* 


that  are  before  (to  still  further  improvement,) 
I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  catting  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.*'  This 
was  not  stopping;  it  was  pressing  on.  The 
truth  is,  in  the  way  of  Christian  improvement, 
there  is  bosiness  for  the  best ;  there  is  enough 
to  be  done  for  alL 

First:  In  this  stage  of  the  Christian  life  it 
is  ftt  to  suppose,  that  there  are  no  enormoua 
crimes,  sud»  as  mankind  universally  condemn 
and  cry  out  against,  at  present  committed  by 
us  ;  yet  less  faults,  still  dearly  faults,  are  not 
unfrequent  with  us,  are  too  easily  excused,  too 
soon  repeated.'    This  must  be  altered. 

Secondly :  We  may  not  avowedly  be  engsg* 
ed  in  any  course  or  habit  of  known  sin,  being 
at  the  time  consdons  of  such  sin ;  but  we  may 
continue  in  some  practices  which  our  consden- 
ces  cannot,  and  would  not,  upon  examinatkm, 
approve,  and  in  which  .we  have  ellawed  the 
wrongness  of  the  pructiec  to  be  screened  from 
our  sight  by  general  usage,  or  by  the  example 
of  persons  of  whom  we  think  well.  This  is 
not  a  course  to  be  proceeded  in  longer.  Con- 
sdenoe,  our  own  consdeuce,  is  to  be  our  guide 
in  all  things* 

Thirdly :  We  may  not  absolutely  omii  any 
duty  to  our  families,  oui  station,  our  neSgh- 
bourhood,  or  the  public,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but  might  not  these  duties  be  mom 
effectively  perfonned,  if  they  were  gone  about 
with  more  diligence  than  we  have  hitherto 
used  ?  and  might  not  further  means  and  op« 
portunities  of  ddi^  good  be  found  out,  if  we 
took  suflident  pains  to  inquire  and  to  consider? 

Fourthly,  again :  Even  where  leas  is  to  be 
blamed  in  our  lives,  mudi  may  remain  to  be 
set  right  in  our  hearts,  our  tempera,  and  dis- 
positions. Let  our  affections  grow  more  and 
more  pure  and  holy,  otir  hearu  more  and  more 
lifted  np  to  Gkid,  and  loosened  from-  this  pre^ 
sent  world ;  not  from  ite  duties,  but  from  its 
posdons,  its  temptations,  its  over  anxieties, 
and  great  selfishness ;  our  souls  cleansed  from 
the  dross  and  oorruptioh  which  they  have  con- 
tracted in  their  passage  through  it. 

Fifthly :  It  is  no  slight  work  to  bring  our 
iempers  to  what  they  should  be ;  gentle,  pa- 
tient, placable,  compasdooate ;  dow  to  be  o& 
fended,  soon  to  be  appeased ;  free  from  envy« 
which,  though  a  necessary,  is  a  difficult,  at- 
tainment ;  free  from  bursts  of  anger ;  from 
averdons  to  particnUr  persons,  whidi  is  ha- 
tred ;  able  heartily  to  rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice ;  and,  from  true  tenderness  of  mind, 
weeping,  even  when  we  can  do  no  more,  with 
them  that  weep ;  in  a  woid,  to  put  on  charity 
with  all  those  qualities  with  which  Saint  Paiil 
hath  dothed  it,  I  Cor.  xiii.  whidi  read  for  this 
purpose. 

Sixthly ;  Whilst  any  good  can  be  done  by 
us,  we  shall  not  fail  to  do  it;  but  even  when 
our  powers  of  active  usefulness  fail,  which  pot 
seldom  happens,  there  still  remains  that  last, 
that  highest)  that  most  difficult,  and)  poriiapsi 
2T 
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moet  aeceptabte,  dtoty,  to  our  CrcMor,  raig- 
natioii  to  his  lilened  will  in  the  privatioiis,  and 
pains,  and  afflictions,  with  which  we  are  visit- 
ed; thankfulness  to  him  for  all  that  is  spared 
to  us,  amidst  much  that  is  gone ;  for  any  mi. 
tigation  of  our  sufferings,  any  degree  of  ease, 
mnd  comfort,  and  support,  and  assistance,  whidi 
we  experience.  Every  advanced  life,  every  life 
of  sif^bess  or  misfortune,  affords  materials  for 
virtuous  feelings.  In  a  word,  I  am  pertuad- 
ed,  that  there  is  no  sUte  whatever  of  Chris- 
tian  trial,  varied  and  various  as  it  is,  in  which 
there  will  not  be  found  both  matter  and  room 
for  improtmtimi  ;  in  which  a  tme  Chijstian 
will  not  be  incessantly  striving,  month  by 
month,  and  year  by  year,  to  grow  sensibly  bet- 
ter and  better ;  and  in  which  his  endeavours, 
if  sincere,  and  assisted,  as,  if  sincere,  theymay 
hope  to  be  assisted,  by  Ood*s  gnca,  will  not  be 
DBwarded  with  success. 


SERMON  Vin. 

PRATER  IN  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

JM  h$  wilhdnw  Umtdf  inio  the  tnAfamcss, 
andpraifed, — Luks  v.  16. 

Tbx  imitation  of  onr  Saviour  is  justly  hM 
out  to  ns  M  a  rule  of  life ;  but  then  there  are 
many  things  in  which  we  cannot  imitate  him. 
What  depends  upon  his  miraculous  character 
must  necessarily  surpass  our  endeavours,  and 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  our  imitation. 
This  reason  makes  those  particulars,  in  whidi 
we  ar$  able  to  fcdkiw  his  example,  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  obeerved  by  us;  becBuseittsto 
these  that  our  hopes  of  taking  him  for  our  pat. 
tsrn,  of  treading  in  his  footsepsy  are  neoesiari- 
ly  confined. 

Now»  our  Lord's  piety  is  one  of  these  par. 
tioolars.  We  eon,  if  we  be  so  minded,  pray 
to  Ood,  as  he  did.  We  can  aim  at  the  spirit, 
and  warmth,  and  earnestness,  of  his  devotions; 
we  can  use,  at  IcMt,  those  occasions,  and  that 
mode  of  devotion,  which  his  example  points 
out  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  remariaed,  that  a  fulness  of  mMi- 
ial  dgvoHon  was  the  spring  and  source  of  our 
Lord*s  visible  piety.  And  this  state  of  mind 
we  must  actpure.  It  consists  in  this;  in  a 
habit  of  turning  our  thooghu  towards  God, 
whenever  they  are  not  taken  up  with  some 
particular  engagement.  Every  man  has  some 
subject  or  other,  to  which  his  thoughu  turn, 
when  they  are  not  particubrly  occupied.  In 
a  good  Christian  this  subject  is  Ood,  or  what 
appertains  to  him.  A  good  Christian,  wmlk- 
ing  in  his  fields,  sitting  in  his  chamber,  lying 
uponhisbed,  isthinkibgofOod.  His  medi- 
tations draw,  of  their  own  accord,  to  that  oh* 
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jec^  and  than  his  thon^tta  kindle  ftp  Ida  ^ 

votioos ;  and  defvtioa  never  bums  so  brigikt, 

or  so  warm,  as  when  it  is  lifted  iqi  from  with- 

The  immensity,  the  s( 


in.  xne  immensity, 
of  the  adorable  Being  who  made,  and  who  sup- 
ports, every  thing  about  us,  his  grace,  hiaknra, 
his  condescension  towarda  his  reasOMahle  and 
moral  creatures,  that  is,  towarda  umai  the 
good  thinfpi  whidi  he  haa  plaoed  within  onr 
reach,  the  heavenly  h^ypiness  which  he  haa 
jm%  it  in  our  power  to  obtain;  the  infinite 
moment  of  our  acting  well  and  o^bt^  so  as 
not  to  miss  of  the  great  reward,  and  not  enhr 
to  miss  of  onr  rewMd,  but  to  sink  into  perdi- 
tion; such  reflections  will  not  £Bil  of  generat* 
ing  devotion,  of  moving  within  as  either  pn]r« 
er,  or  thanksgivittg,  or  both.  This  is  meoisl 
devotion.  Perhape  the  difference  betwesn  a 
religioua  and  an  iirsMgioosdianctsr,  dcpenda 
more  upon  this  mental  devotion,  tfasn  npoa 
any  other  thing.  TbsdiffereneewiRAow  it- 
self in  men*s  Uves  and  conversation.  In  tkrir 
dealings  with  mankind,  and  in  t^varioea  da- 
ties  and  oOoes  of  their  station  ;  but  it  «b%U 
nates  and  proceeds  from  a  difiRnenoe  in  Air 
internal  habiu  of  mind,  with  respect  to  Ood; 
in  thehahitof  thinking  of  him  in  private^  sad 
of  what  rdboes'to  him ;  in  cukivating  thsM 
thoB^ts,  or  neglecting  them;  inviting  thes^ 
or  driving  them  from  ns ;  in  foaming^  or  in 
having  fonned  a  habit  and  oostom,  as  to  tldl 
point,  unobserved  and  nnobeervnble  by  oUmi 
(because  it  passes  in  the  mind,  wbkh  no  one 
can  see;)  butof  themostdedsivec 
to  our  spiritual  character  and  inunertalia 
ests.  This  mind  was  in  Christ!  ade^^finsd, 
and  oonstant  piety.  The  ezpicsnena  of  it  «e 
have  seen  inaU  the  forms,  whidicooldbe^pssk 
earnestness  and  sincerity;  but  the  _  ' 
iuelf  lay  deep  in  his  divine  sool ;  the  < 
sions  likewise  were  oorasional,  more  er  figeei^ 
as  occasions  called,  or  opportanitiea  dhndi 
but  the  principle  fixed  and  constant,  ludaies* 
rupted,  unremitted. 

But  again:  Our  Lord,  whcee  mental  piscy 
was  so  unquestionable,  so  ardent,  and  so  n»- 
oeastng,  did  not,  nevertheksa,  content  I ' 
with  that.  Hethou^fit,wefind««ta 
times,  and,  I  doubt  not,  also,  verylveqaently, 
to  draw  it  forth  in  actual  prayer,  to  dosha  H 
with  wnrds,  to  betake  hansdf  to  visible  der^ 
tion,  to  retire  to  a  mountain  for  thia  i 
purpose,  to  withdraw  himself  a  short  < 
from  his  companions,  to  kneel  down,  to  pesi 
the  whole  night  in  prayer,  or  ina  place dsil* 
ed  to  prayer.  Let  all,  who  feel  their  heaatsimi 
pregnated  with  religiotts  fervour, 
this  CTsmple ;  remember  that  this 
of  the  heart  ou^t  to  vent  itsdf  in  i 
er ;  let  them  not  either  be  afraid  nor  s 
nor  Buffer  any  person,  nor  any  thing',  to  kfli^ 
them  from  this  helj  exercise.  TheywiOf 
the  devout  dispositkms  of  their  aoola  i 
ened,  gratified,  confirmed.  This4 
may  not  be  neoeiwry  to  the  geaenli^  of  pi«M 
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Caflipqi^ ;  they  wiQ  natimOy  foUov  their  ]>ro. 
pensity,  and  it  wxU  naturally  carry  them  to 
praj^er.  But  some,  eren  good  men,  are  too 
^Mrtracted  in  their  way  of  thinking  npon  this 
fnbject ;  they  think,  that  linoe  God  aeeth  and 
regardeth  the  heart,  if  their  devotion  be  there^ 
if  it  be  within,  all  outward  signs  and  ezjures- 
Mons  of  it  are  sup^rfloous.  It  is  enough  to 
answer,  that  our  Messed  Lord  did  not  so  Uunk. 
He  had  all  the  fulness  of  devoti(m  in  his  soul ; 
mevertheieBS,  he'  thought  it  not  superfluous  to 
titter  and  pronounce  audible  prayer  to  God  f 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  retire  and  withdraw 
hhnsdf  from  other  engagements ;  nay,  even 
from  his  most  intimate  and  fisvonred  compa- 
]M6ns,  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

Again  :  Our  Lord*s  retirement  to  prayer 
atppears  oommonly  to  have  ftdlowed  some  sig- 
iad  act  and  display  of  his  divine  powers.  He 
Md  every  thing  to  the  gfory  of  Ctod ;  he  re- 
ferred his  divine  powers  to  his  Father'tf  gift 
^e  made  thekn  the  subject  of  his  thankfulness, 
faiaamueh  as  th6y  advanced  hn  great  work. 
He  followed  them  by  his  devotions.  Now, 
^ery  good  gift  oometh  down  from  the  Father 
df  fight.  Whether  they  be^  natural,  or  whe- 
ther they  be  supernatural,  the  faculties  which 
we  possess  are  by  God*s  donation ;  wherefore^ 
any  suocessfnl  exercise  of  these  faculties,  any 
instance  in  wlxich  we  have'  been  capable  of  do- 
ing something  good,  properly  and  truly  so,  ei- 
1^r  for  the  eommunity,  which  is  best  of  all, 
§or  our  neighbourhood,  for  our  fJEunilies,  nay 
even  for  ourselves,  ought  to  stir  and  awaken 
dnr  gratitude  to  Ood,  and  to  call  forth  that 
gratitude  inte^  actual  devotion ;  at  least,  this 
is  to  imitate  our  blessed  Lord,  so  far  as  we 
can  imitate  him  at  all :  it  is  adoptinir  hito  our 
Bres,  the  prindpllB  which  regulated  hTa. 

Again :  It  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
lihat  our  Lord*s  retirement  to  prayer  was  pre- 
paratory to  an  important  work,  Which  he  was 
ilKiat  to  execute.  The  manner  in  which  Saint 
liuke  states  diis  insunce  is  thus : — ^'  And  it 
same  to  pass  in  those  dtfys  that  he  went  out 
into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God ;  and  when  it  was  day, 
he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  of  ^em 
he  chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named  apos- 
tles.** From  this  statement  I  infer,  that  the 
night,  passed  by  our  Lord  in  prayer,  was  pre- 
paratory to  the  office  which  he  was  about  to 
execute  :  and  surely  an  iniportant  office  it 
was  ;  important  to  him,  important  to  his  re- 
ligion ;  important  to  the  whole  world.  Nor 
let  it  be  said,  that  our  Lord,  after  all,  in  one 
instance  at  lintst,  was  unfortunatein  his  chmoe ; 
of  the  twdve  one  was  a  traitor.  That  choice 
was  not  an  error ;  a  remarkable  prophecy  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  other  purposes  were  to  be  an- 
swered,  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak  parti- 
cularly. "  I  know,"  says  our  Lord,  "whom 
I  have  dioeen.*'  But  let  Us  confine  ourselvev 
to  our  observation.  It  was  a  momentous 
dioioe :  it  was  a  decision  of  great  oonsequeoeei 


and  it  was  aofiordhigly,  on  ota  LoiM'^s  part, 
preceded  by  prayer ;  not  only  so,  but  by  a  i^h* 
spent  in  prayer.  "  He  ciNitinued  all  night  in 
prayer  to  God  ;**  or,  if  you  would  rather  so 
render  it,  in  a  house,  set  apart  foir  prayer  to 
God.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  example 
given  us,  which  we  both  can  imHatA,  and  ought 
to  imitate.  Nothing, of  singollar  importance  $ 
nothing  of  tetraordQnary  moment,  eithetr  to 
ourselves  or  others,  ought  to  be  reeved  up- 
on, or  undertaken,  without  prayer  to  God, 
without  previous  devotion.  It  is  a  natural 
operatbn  of  piety  to  carry  the  mind  to  God, 
whenever  any  thmg' presses  and  weighs  upon 
it:  they,  who  feel  not  this  tendency,  have 
reason  to  accuse  and  suspect  themselves  of 
want  of  piety.  Moreover,  we  have  for  it  the 
direct  example  of  our  Lord  himself  1 1  believe 
also,  I  may  add,  that  we  have  the  eanmple 
and  practice  of  go6d  men,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world. 

Again !  '^e  find  our  lord  resortinir  ^ 
prayer  in  his  last  extremity  i  and  with  an  ear* 
nestness,  I  had  almost  said,  a  vehemence  of 
devotion,  proportioned  to  the  oocasion.  The 
tertM  in  which  the  evangellste  describe  our 
Lord's  devotion  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane^ 
the  eveningpreoeding  his  death,  are  the  strong- 
est terms  &at  could  be  used^  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  place,  he  bid  his  dnciples  pray.-^ 
When  he  was  at  the  place,  he  Add  unto  them, 
*^  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptotion.*' 
This  did  not  content  him :  this  was  not  en- 
ough  for  the  sUte  and  sufferii^  of  his  mind. 
He  parted  even  from  them.  He  withdrew 
about  a  stone*s-caBt,  and  kndeted  dowxu  Hear 
how  his  struggle  in  prayer  is  described.  Three 
timte  he  came  to  fan  disciples,  and  returned 
again  to  prayer ;  thrice  he  kneeled  down,  at  » 
distance  from  them,  repeating  the  same  words. 
Being  in  an  agdny,  he  prayed  more*eame«ti>' 
ly :  drops  of  sweat  fell  from  his  iiody,  aa  if  it 
had  been  great  drops  of  blood  ;  yet  in  aU  thSs, 
throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  constant  con- 
clusion of  his  prayer  was,  **  Not  my  will,  but 
thme  be  dene.'*  It  was  the  greatest  occasion 
that  ever  was  i  and  the  eameitness  of  our 
Lord's  prayer,  the  devotion  of  hife  soul,  corr^ 
sponded  with  it.  Scenes  of  deep  distress  await 
us  alL  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  pass  duough 
the  world  without  falling  into  them.  We  havey 
in  our  Lord's  example,  a  model  for  our  beha^ 
▼iour,  in  the  most  severe  and  moat  trying  of 
these  oocasions  i  afflicted,  yet  resigned ;  grier* 
ed  and  wounded,  yet  submissive ;  not  insen« 
sible  of  our  sufferings,  but  increasing  the  ar- 
dour and  fervency  of  our  prayer  in  prapop- 
tion  to  the  pain  and  acuteness  of  our  fteU 
ings. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  e«r 
lives,  one  great  extremity,  at  least,  the  hour 
of  approaching  death,  is  certainly  to  be  passed 
through.  What  ought  then  to  occupy  us  ? 
what  can  then  support  us  P  Prayer.  Prayer, 
with  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  was  a  niug$ 
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from  tbe  itorni ;  almost  erery  word  ho  utter, 
•d,  during  thmt  tremendous  soeae,  was  pray- 
er :  prayer  the  most  earnest,  the  most  urgent ; 
repeated,  oontinued,  proceeding  from  the  re- 
oesses  of  his  soul ;  priTate,  soUtary  -  prayer 
for  deliyeranoe ;  prayer  for  strength ;  above 
erery  thing,  prayer  for  resignatioD. 


SERMON  IX 

ON  FILIAL  PUnY. 

And  Joteph  nourishsd  hufaOier^  and  hit  bre- 
<AfWi»,  and  aU  hit  faihet^t  houtehoUj  wUh 
hnady  aooordinff  lo  their  fiunUies. 

Gzirzsxs  zlviL  12. 

Wboetxs  readi  the  Bihb  at  all,  has  read 
the  history  of  Joseph.  It  has  uniyersally  at- 
traeted  attention :  and,  without  doubt,  Uneie 
is  not  one,  but  many  points  in  it,  which  de- 
serve to  be  noticed.  It  is  a  strong  and  plain 
.  OEample  of  the  circuitous  providence  of  God  : 
that  is  to  say,  of  his  bringing  aboift  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  his  providence,  by  seemingly 
casual  and  unsuspected  means.  That  is  a  h%h 
doctrine,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  reu- 
gion ;  and  is  clearly  exemplified  in  this  his- 
tory. It  is  an  useful  eicample,  at  the  same 
time^  of  the  protection  and  final  reward  of 
virtue,  though  for  a  season  oppressed  and  ca- 
lumniated, or  carried  through  a  long  series  of 
distresses  and  misfortunes.  I  say,  it  is  an 
Qsefol  example,  if  duly  understood,  and  not 
urged  too  far.  It  shows  the  protection  of  pro- 
vi&noe  to  be  with  virtue  under  all  its  diffi- 
oolties  8*  and  this  being  believed  upon  good 
grounds,  it  is  enough ;  for  the  virtuous  man 
will  be  assured  that  this  protection  will  keep 
with  him  m  and  thrwgh  all  stages  of  his  exist- 
ence—Jiving  and  dying  he  is  in  iu  hands — and 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  accompanies  him, 
like  an'  invisible  guardian,  though  his  trials,  it 
will  finally  recompense  hhn.  This  is  the  true 
application  of  that  doctrine  of  a  directing  pro- 
vidence, which  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
Joseph,  as  it  relates  to  ourselves— >I  mean  as 
it  rebtes  to  those,  who  are  looking  forward  to 
a  future  state.  If  we  draw  from  it  an  opini. 
on,  or  an  expeototion,  that,  because  Joseph 
was  at  length  rewarded  with  riches  and  horn 
ours,  therefore  we  shall  be  the  same,  we  carry 
the  example  farther  than  it  will  bear.  It 
proves  that  virtue  is  under  the  protection  of 
Ood,  and  will  ultimately  be  taken  care  of  and 
rewarded :  but  in  what  manner,  and  in  what 
stage  of  our  existence,  whether  in  the  present 
or  the  future,  or  in  both,  is  left  open  by  the 
example :  and  both  may,  and  must  depend, 
ffpon  reasons,  in  a  great  measure^  unknown  to 
and  incalculable  by  us. 


Again  i  The  history  of  Joaeph  la  a  ^osaea- 
tic  example.  It  is  an  example  of  the  nnnoua 
consequences  of  partiality  in  a  parent,  and  of 
the  quarrels  and  contentions  in  a  fismily,  which 
naturally  spring  from  such  partiality. 

Again :  It  is  a  lesson  to  all  sdiemeva  and 
confederates  in  guilt,  to  teadi  them  thia  truth, 
that,  when  their  scheme  does  not  succeed,  they 
aro  euro  to  quarrel  amongst  themadveai,  and 
to  go  into  the  utmost  bitterness  of  mutual  ac- 
cusation and  reproach  ;  as  the  bnthxwn  f£ 
Joseph,  you  find,  did. 

Again ;  It  is  a  natural  ***"*|J^  of  the  ef- 
fect of  adversity,  in  bringing  men  to  tlieBB- 
selves,  to  reflections  upon  their  own  *^r*'*"*n^ 
to  a  sense  and  perception  of  many  things  wUch 
had  gone  on,  and  might  have  gone  en,  nn- 
thought  of  and  unperoeired,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  some  stroke  of  misfortune,  whidk  noaed 
their  attention.  It  was  after  the  bradkren  of 
Joseph  had  been  shut  up  by  him  in  pRSoa, 
and  wero  alarmed,  as  they  well  m%lu  bc^  for 
their  lives,  that  their  conscience8,so  fiu*  as  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time  smote  thsm:  *^  We 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in 
that  we  saw  the  angwish  of  his  soul,  when  ha 
besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear.**  This 
is  the  natural  and  true  effect  of  judgments  in 
this  world,  to  bring  us  to  a  knowledge  of  our- 
selves ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  bad  things  in 
our  lives  which  have  deserved  the  calamiticB 
we  aro  made  to  suffer. 

These  aro  all  poinU  in  the  history ;  hut 
thero  is  another  point  in  Joseph's  character, 
which  I  make  choice  of  as  the  subject  of  my 
present  discourse ;  and  that  is  hia  dutifulncBB 
and  affection  to  his  father.  Never  wsa  this 
virtue  moro  strongly  displayed*  It  runs  £kie 
a  thread  through  the  whole  narratiTe ;  and 
whether  we  rogard  it  as  a  quality  to  be  a^ 
mired,  or,  which  would  be  a  great  deal  bettei^ 
as  a  quality  to  be  imitated  by  us,  so  £sr  as  a 
great  disparity  of  circumstances  will  allow  of 
imitation,  (which  in  principle  it  alwaya  will 
do,)  it  deserves  to  be  considered  with  a  «fa. 
rate  and  distinct  attention. 

When  a  surprising  oourse  of  eventa  had 
given  to  Joseph,  after  a  long  series  of  yeara, 
a  most  unexpected  opportunity  of  seeing  hie 
brethren  in  Egypt,  the  first  question  which 
he  asked  them  was,  *'  Is  your  father  yec 
alive  ?**  This  appears  from  the  account,  whudk 
Reuben  gave  to  Jacob,  of  the  oonierence  whids 
they  had  held  with  the  great  man  of  the  ooun-> 
try,  whilst  neither  of  them,  as  yet,  suapeou 
ed  who  he  was.  Joseph,  you  remember,  had 
concealed  himself  during  their  first  journey, 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  brethren  ;  and  it 
was  not  consistent  with  his  disguise^  to  be 
moro  full  and  particular,  than  he  was,  in  hia 
inquiries. 

On  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  fia- 
mine  in  the  land,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
brethren  of  Joseph  to  go  a  second  time  into 
Egypt  to  seek  com,  and  a  second  tine  to  pro- 
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^uoe  themselves  before  the  lord  of  the  country. 
What  had  been  Joieph*s  first  question  on  the 
former  Twit,  was  his  first  question  in  this, 
^  Is  yonr  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom 
ye  sjMkke  ?  is  A0  yet  alive  f  And  they  an- 
swered, Thy  servant  our  father  is  in  good 
health,  he  is  yet  alive :  and  they  bowed  down 
their  heads,  and  made  obeisanocu" 

Hitherto,  you  observe,  all  had  passed  in  dis- 
gnise.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  knew  nothing 
who  they  were  speaking  to ;  and  Joseph  was 
careful  to  preserve  the  secret.  You  will  now 
take  notice,  how  this  affected  disguise  was 
broken,  and  how  Joseph  found  hiniRelf  foroed, 
as  it  were,  from  the  resolution  he  had  taken, 
of  keeping  his  brethren  in  ignorance  of  his 
person.  He  had  proposed,  you  read,  to  de- 
tain Benjamin ;  the  rest,  being  perplexed  be- 
yond measure,  and  distressed  fay  this  propo- 
sal, Judah,  approaching  Joseph,  presents  a 
most  earnest  supplication  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  child :  offen  himself  to  remain  Joseph*s 
prisoner  or  slave,  in  his  brother's  place ;  and, 
in  the  conclusion,  toadies,  unknowingly,  upon 
a  string,  which  vibrates  with  all  the  affections 
of  the  person  whom  he  was  addressing.  '*How 
riuJl  I  go  up  to  ray  father,  and  the  lad  be  not 
with  me  ?  lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil 
that  shall  cokne  on  my  father."  The  mention 
of  this  ciroumstanoe,  and  this  person,  subdued 
immediately  the  heart  of  Joseph,  and  produ- 
oed  a  sudden,  and,  as  it  shotdd  seem,  an  un. 
designed,  and  premature  discovery  of  himself, 
to  his  astonished  fimiily.  Then,  that  is,  up- 
on this  circumstance  being  mentioned,  Joseph 
eonld  not  refrain  himself ;  and  after  a  little 
preparation,  Joseph  siM  unto  his  brethren, 
"lam  JosepV 

The  great  secret  being  now  disclosed,  what 
was  the  conversation  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed ?  The  next  word  from  Joseph's  mouth 
was,  "Doth  my  father  yet  live?"  and  his 
brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  surprise  had 
overcome  their  faculty  of  utterance.  After 
comforting,  however,  and  encouraging  bis  bre- 
thren, who  seemed  to  sink  under  the  intelli- 
gence, Joseph  proceeds,  "  Haste  ye,  and  go 
up  to  my  fiither,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus 
saith  thy  son  Joseph,  Ood  hath  made  me  lord 
of  all  Egypt :  come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not : 
and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Ooshen, 
and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  and  there 
win  t  nourish  thee,  (for  yet  there  are  five  years 
of  famine)  lest  thou,  and  thy  household,  and 
all  that  thou  hast,  oome  to  poverty.  And  ye 
•ban  tdl  my  father  of  all  my  fgLacy  in  Egypt, 
and  Af  an  that  ye  have  seen :  and  ye  shall 
haste  and  bring  down  my  father  hither.** 

It  Is  well  known  that  Jacob  yielded  to  this 
fiiTitatSon,  and  passed  over  with  his  fiunily  in^ 
to  Egypt. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  re- 
ception which  he  there  met  with  from  his  re- 
covei-ed  son.  '*  And  Joseph  made  ready  his 
ahaviot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father, 


to  Ooshen ;  and  presented  himself  unto  him, 
and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck 
a  good  while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph, 
Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  fm ; 
because  thou  art  yet  alive.'*  Not  content  with 
these  strong  expressions  of  personal  duty  and 
respect,  Joseph  now  availed  himself  of  his 
power  and  statum  to  fix  his  fatti«r*8  family  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ^ose  comforts  and  advanta- 
ges, which  the  land  of  Egypt  afforded  in  the 
universal  dearth  which  then  oppressed  that  re- 
gion of  the  world.  For  this  puq)ose,  as  well 
as  to  give  another  public  token  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  country,  of  the  deep  reverence  with 
which  he  regarded  his  parent^  he  introduced 
the  aged  patriarch  to  Pharaoh  himself.  ^'  And 
Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father,  and  set 
him  before  ^araoh :  and  Jacob  blessed  Pha- 
raoh.*' The  sovereign  of  Egypt  received  a  be- 
nediction from  this  venerable  stranger.  *^  And 
Joseph  (the  account  proceeds)  nourished  his 
father,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  father's 
household,  with  bread  according  to  their  £um« 
hes.*' 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Joseph  conduct- 
ed himself  towards  his  father,  on  the  two  oc- 
casions, in  which  alone  it  was  left  for  him  to 
discharge  the  office,  and  testify  the  aflOection, 
of  a  son ;  in  his  sickness,  and  upon  his  death. 
'^  And  it  came  to  pass,*'  we  read,  '^  after  these 
things,  one  told  Joseph,  behold,  thy  father  is 
sick :  and  he  took  with  him  his  two  sons,  Jlla- 
nasseh  and  Ephraim.'*  Joseph  delayed  not, 
you  find,  to  leave  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  the 
cares  and  greatness  of  his  station  in  it,  in  order 
to  pay  the  last  visit  to  his  dying  parent :  and 
to  place  before  him  the  hopes  of  his  house  imd 
fJEonilv,  in  the  persons  of  his  two  sons.  '*  And 
Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons,  and  said.  Who  are 
these  ?  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  faUier,  They 
are  my  sons,  whom  God  hath  given  me  in  this 
place.  And  he  said.  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee, 
unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them.  (Now  the 
eyes  of  Israel  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not 
see.)  And  he  brought  them  near  unto  him ; 
and  he  kissed  them,  and  embraced  them :  and 
Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I  had  not  thought  to 
see  thy  face ;  and,  lo  !  Ood  hath  showed  me 
also  thy  seed.  And  Joseph  brought  them  out 
from  between  his  knees,  and  he  bowed  him. 
self  with  his  face  to  the  earth.*'  Nothing  can 
well  be  moro  solemn  or  interesting  than  this 
interview ;  more  honourable  or  consoling  to 
old  age ;  or  more  expressive  of  the  digidfied 
piAy  of  the  best  of  sons,  and  the  greatest  of 


We  now  approach  the  last  soena  of  this 
eventful  history,  and  the  best  testimony,  which 
it  was  possible  for  Joseph  to  give,  of  the  love 
and  reverence  with  which  he  had  never  oepsed 
to  treat  his  father,  and  that  was  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  death,  and  the  honours  which  ha 
paid  to  his  memory ;  honours,  vain,  no  doubts 
to  the  dead,  but,  so  far  as  they  are  significa- 
tions of  gratitude  or  afie^^on,  justly  dqwrriDif 
3T8 
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<K  ooaUDendatUm  and  eattmu  ^  And  when 
Jaoob  ikod  made  an  end  of  oommandlng  his 
•ona,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto 
his  people.  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's 
face,  and  wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him.  And 
Joseph  oommanded  his  sexrants,  the  physi- 
daos,  to  embalm  his  father ;  and  the  physi- 
cians embalmed  Israd.  And  the  Egyptians 
mourned  for  him  threescore  and  ten  days.  And 
Joseph  went  up  to  bnry  his  father ;  and  with 
him  went  up  sJl  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the 
elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the 
land  of  EgypL  And  all  the  house  of  Joeeph, 
and  his  br^jiren,  and  his  father^s  house  t  and 
there  went  up  with  hhn  both  chariott  and 
horsemen ;  and  it  was  a  very  great  company. 
And  they  ceme  to  the  threshing  floor  of  A  tad, 
iHiidi  is  beyond  Jordan ;  and  there  they 
mourned  with  a  great  and  a  Tory  sore  lamenta- 
tion :  and  he  mwle  a  moumiog  for  his  father 
teven  days.** 

Thus  died,  and  thus  was  honoured  in  his 
death,  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who, 
amidst  many  merdei,  and  many  visitations, 
■odden  and  surprising  vidssitodes  of  afflictions 
and  joy,  fo^nd  it  the  gieatest  blessing  of  his 
varied  and  eventful  life,  that  he  had  been  the 
fiUher  of  a  dutiful  and  afectionate  son. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  as  I  beliere,  truly, 
that  there  is  no  virtuous  quality  belonging  to 
the  haman  character,  of  which  thens  is  not 
some  distinct  and  eminent  example  to  be  found 
hi  the  Bible ;  no  relation  in  which  we  can  be 
placed,  no  duty  which  we  have  to  discharge, 
hut  that  we  inay  observe  a  pattern  for  it  in 
the  sacred  history.  Of  the  duty  of  ohildrea 
to  parents,  of  a  son  to  his  fairer,  maintained 
VDder  great  sinffolarities  and  variations  of  for- 
tone,  undiminished,  nay,  rather  increased,  by 
absence^  by  distance,  by  unexampled  success, 
by  remote  and  foreign  connexions,  you  have 
■een,  in  this  most  andent  of  all  histories,  as 
oonspicDons,  and  as  amiable  an  instance  as  can 
be  met  with  in  the  records  of  the  world,  in  the 
purest,  best  ages  of  iu  existence. 


8E1UIION  X- 

(PABT  I.)  • 

.  TO  THXITK  LIB8  OP  OUm  ▼imTmS.d,  AlTD 

xoEK  OP  ovm  siirs. 

JIfjf  tin  it  ever  W^ftre  me, — Psalm  U.  3. 

TflCftx  is  a  propensity  in  the  human  mind, 
vwj  general  and  very  natural,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  unfttvonrable  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
UtfMan  (Aiafacter ;  which  Is,  that,  when 


look  bade  upon  our  lives,  oar  i 
too  much  upon  our  virtues ;  our  sins  are  not, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  before  us;  we  think  toe 
much  of  our  good  qualities,  or  good  actions,  too 
little  of  our  crimes,  our  corruptions,  our  £dU- 
ings  off  and  declension  from  Ood*s  laws,  our 
defects  and  weaknesses.  ThMOwesink  and 
overlook,  in  meditating  upon  our.  good  proper, 
ties.  This,  I  allow,  is  natural :  beeause,  no- 
doubtedly,  it  is  more  agijBeafale  to  have  oar 
minds  occupied  with  the  cheering  latrospeci  of 
virtuous  deeds,  than  with  the  bitter,  humiliat- 
ing reo9embranoe  of  sins  and  follies.  But,  be- 
cause it  is  natural,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
good.  It  may  be  the  bias  and  inclination  of 
our  minds ;  and  yet  neither  li^t  nor  aa& 
When  I  say  that  it  is  wrong,  I  mean,  that  it 
is  not  the  true  Christian  disposition:  and  when 
I  say  that  it  is  dangerous,  I  have  aview  toits 
effects  upon  our  salvation. 

I  say,  that  it  is  not  the  true  Chxsstiaa  dis. 
position ;  for»  first,  hofr  does  it  aeoord  with 
what  we  read  in  the  Christian  Scriptorea,  whe- 
ther  we  consider  the  precepts,  wfakharefoosd 
there,  applicable  to  the  subject,  or  the  oondaa 
and  example  of  Christian  cbanirtors  ? 

Now,  one  precept,  and  that  of  Chxist  him. 
9df,  you  find  to  be  this:  '«  Ye,  when  ya fhaQ 
have  done  all  those  things,  whidi  areoomnaad^ 
ed  you,  say.  We  are  improfitaUe  aervaots;  we 
have  done  that  which  was  oor  duty  to  doL** 
Irtikexv^K^    It  is  evident,  that  tlna  Strang 
aidmoniti^  was  intended,  by  our  Sairioor,  to 
check  in  his  disciples  an  over-weemng  opinicn 
of  thdr  own  merit.    It  is  a  very  icmarfcafala 
passage^    I  think  none  throu^bo^t  the  New 
Testament  more  so.    And  the  illtenties^  with 
which  the  words  were  spoken,  was  evidently 
to  chedt  and  repel  that  opinion  of  merit,  wUca 
is  sure  to  arise  from  the  habit  of  fiziag  oar 
contemplation  so  much  upon  our  gaod  faafi^ 
ties,  an<f  so  little  upon  our  bad  ones.    Yet  this 
habit  is  natural,  and  was  never  prohibited  by 
any  teacher,  except  by  our  Saviour.    With  him 
it  was  a  great  &ult,  by  reason  of  itaineonsiau 
ency  wi£  the  favourite  prindple  of  his  xaB- 
gion,  humility.  Icall  humility  not  only  adoty, 
hut  a  prindptob     Humble  mimledness  ia  a 
Giristian  prindple,  if  then  be  one  $  abowaD, 
humbl^mindedness  towards  Opd-    The  aer- 
vaats,  to  whom  our  Lead's  eKpnssion  Rfett, 
were  to  be  humUe-minded,  we  may  pfCBaaaa^ 
towards  one  another ;  but  towarda  their  Lae4, 
the  only  answer,  the  only  thouf^t,  th*  only 
sentiment,  was  to  he,  ^'  We  an  unprofitabla 
servants.**    And  who  were  they,  that  arera  iau 
structed  by  our  Lord  to  bear  oonstantfy  tlua 
reflectionabout  with  them?  Were  they  aimaen^ 
distinctivdy  so  called  ?    Were  tiiey  giiev. 
ons,  or  notorious  sinnera  ?  Nay,  the  v^yc— »■ 
trary ;  they  were  persons,  ^  who  had  dona  a9 
those  things  that  were  anoBUUided  theoi  r* 
This  is  predady  the  desoription  wliielt  onr 
Lord  gives  us  of  the  penons  to  whom  his  laa- 
son  was  d^ncted.    ^'herefore  you  aee^  thai  at 
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^ifkSoia  of  menrft  b  dboonniged,  ewn  in  thow 
who  had  the  bett  pretensions  to  entertain  it ; 
if  any  pretensions  were  good.  Bnt  an  opinion 
of  merit,  an  over-weening  opinion  of  merit, 
k  snre  to  grow  np  in  the  heart,  whenever  we 
accustom  oufMdves  to  think  much  of  our  fir- 
tues,  and  Uttle  of  our  vices.  It  is  generated, 
fostered,  and  cherished,  hy  this  train  of  medi- 
tation we  liave  been  describing.  It  cannot  be 
•otfaerwisa.  And  if  we  would  repress  it ;  if 
we  would  correct  ourselves  in  this  respect;  if 
we  would  bring  ourselves  into  a  capacity  of 
complying  with  our  Saviour's  rule,  we  must 
alter  our  turn  of  thinking ;  we  must  reflect 
more  upon  our  sins,  and  Ins  upon  onrvirtues. 
Depend  upon  It,  that  we  shall  view  our  dia- 
meters more  truly,  we  shall  view  them  much 
more  safely,  when  we  view  them  in  their  de- 
fects, and  faults,  and  infirmities,  than  when 
we  view  them  only,  or  principally,  on  the  side 
of  their  good  qualities ;  even  vrh&a  these  good 
qualities  are  reaL  I  suppose,  and  I  have  all 
ahmg  supposed,  that  the  good  parts  of  our  cha- 
lacters,  which,  as  I  contend,  too  much  attract 
^oor  attention,  are,  neverthebss,  Mai;  and  I 
aoppoee  this,  because  our  Saviour's  paraUe  lup- 
:poseB  the  same. 

Another  gnat  QirlstiBii  rah  Is,  ^  Woik 
.ent  your  salvation  whh  fear  and  trembling." 
(Philip.  iL  12.)  These  significant  words '' fear 
and  tremhUng,'*  do  not  accord  with  the  state 
of  a  ndnd  which  is  all  contentment,  satisfao- 
.tion,  and  self-complacency ;  and  which  is 
brought  hkto  that  state  by  the  habit  of  view- 
4big  uid  regarding  those  good  qualities,  whiidi 
a  person  bdieves  to  belong  to  himself,  or  those 
^ood  actions  whldi  he  remembers  to  haveper- 
■Anned*  The  precept  much  better  accords 
with  a  mind  anyjons,  fearfiil,  and  apprehen- 
sive ;  and  made  so  by  a  sense  of  sin.  But  a 
4Mise  of  sin  exists  not,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in 
that  breast  which  is  in  the  habit  of  meditating 
eidefly  upon  its  virtues.  I  can  very  well  be- 
Jieva,  that  two  persons  of  the  same  character 
in  truth,  may,  nevertheless,  view  themielves 
itt  very  different  lighta,  according  as  one  is 
aooBstomed  to  look  chiefly  at  his  good  qualities, 
tho  other  chiefly  at  his  transgressions  and  im- 
perfections ;  and  I  say,  that  this  latter  is  the 
disposition  for  working  out  salvation  agreeably 
to  SanU  Paul's  rnle  and  method ;  that  is, 
^^  with  fear  and  trembling  «**  the  other  is  not. 

But  further:  There  ia,  upon  this  sul^ect,  a 
great  deal  to  be  learnt  from  the  examples 
iHikih  tha  New  Tiestament  sets  before  us. 
Precepts  ace  short,  neoessazily  mst  be  aoi 
take  np  but  little  room;  and,  fer  that  reason, 
do  not  alwmya  strike  with  the  ferqe,  or  leave 
the  impresBion,  which  they  ought  to  doi  bnt 
MMomplei  of  dwracter,  when  Sie  qpettion  is 
coneeming  character,  and  what  is  the  proper 
•haraeter,  have  mora  weiglit  and  body  in  the 
oonsideration,  and  take  up  more  room  in  our 
Binds  than  pceoepta.  Now,  from  one  end  of 
Jthe  Mew  Tilinumto  the  other,  yw  wjil  find 


the  evangeiicBl  character  to  be  omIriliMs.  Yon 
hear  little  of  virtue  or  righteousness ;  but  you 
hear  perpetually  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
With  the  first  Christian  teachers,  ^  repent, 
repent,"  was  the  burden  of  their  exhortations ; 
the  almost  constant  sound  of  their  voice.  Does 
not  this  strain  of  preaching  show,  that  the 
preachers  wished  all  who  hetud  them,  to  think 
much  more  of  offences  than  of  merits  ?  Nay, 
further,  with  respect  to  themselves,  whenever 
this  contemplation  of  ri^teousness  came  in 
their  way,  it  came  in  their  way  only  to  be  re- 
nounced, as  natural  perhaps,  and  also  grate- 
ful, to  human  feelings,  but  as  inconsistent  and 
irreooncileable  with  iha  Christian  condition^ 
It  might  do  for  a  heathen,  but  it  was  the  re- 
verse of  every  thing  that  is  Christian. 

The  turn  of  thought  which  I  am  recom* 
mending,  or  rather,  which  I  find  it  necessary 
to  insist  upon,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  character,  is  strongly  seen  in  one 
particular  pasnge  of  Saint  Paul*s  writings  | 
namely,  in  the  tmrd  chapter  to  the  PhilippisASt 
**  If  any  other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath 
whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more ', 
drcumdsed  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Is- 
rad,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews ;  as  touching  die  law,  a  Phariseei 
concerning  seal,persecuting  the  chnrch;  touch* 
ing  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law, 
blameless,"  These  wwe  points  which  at  that 
time  of  day,  were  thought  te  be  groonds  oC 
confidence  siid  exultation.  But  this  train  of 
thought  no  sooner  riles  in  his  mind,  than  the 
aposUe  cfteeki  it  and  turns  from  it  to  an  an;> 
xious  view  of  his  own  deficiencies.  **  If  bf 
any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resume- 
tion  of  the  dead.'*  These  are  the  words  of  an 
anxkrasman.  *' Not,"  then  he  proceeds,  **  not 
as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  weri 
already  perfect ;  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I 
may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  appr»i 
hepded  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  oonnt 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended,  but  this  one 
thing  1  do ;  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  resehing  forth  unto  those  things 
^riiich  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark, 
for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling  of  Ood  in 
Christ  Jesus."  In  this  passage,  you  toe,  thaty 
withdrawing  his  mind  £rom  ^notionsof  per- 
fection, attaiimient,  accomplishment,  security, 
he  fixes  it  upon  his  defijpiendes.  ThenheteUtf 
you,  that/of^0tfin^,  that  is,  expressly  putting 
out  of  his  mind  and  his  thought,  the  progresa 
and  advance  which  he  had  already  made,  he 
casts  his  e^  and  attention  upon  those  quali- 
ties in  which  he  was  short  and  deficient,  up- 
on what  remained  for  him  yet  to  do ;  and 
this  I  take  to  be  the  true  Christian  way  of 
prooeeding.  *' Forget  those  things  that  are 
behind ;"  put  out  of  your  thoughu  the  attain- 
menta  and  progress  you  have  already  made, 
in  order  to  see  fully  your  i    ' 


In  another  pswage,  feond  in  t  cli^tcr  with 
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which«D  an  an^nMntad,  tke  fifteamth  of  the 
Fint  Epistle  to  the  Coriathiaiit,  aur  apostle, 
having  oocaaion  to  eompare  bit  ritnatun  with 
that  of  the  other  aposdei,  ia  led  to  aay  t  ^  I 
laboured  more  abniidaiitiy  than  they  alL**.. 
Saint  PaulV  laboon  in  the  Ootpel,  kboun 
which  ooniumed  hia  whole  lifie,  were  nuely 
what  he  might  reflect  upon  with  coniplaoency 
and  latuiaction.  If  tueh  reflectteoa  were  pfo- 
per  in  any  caie,  they  wece  proper  in  hia.  Yet 
obterve  how  they  are  checked  and  qudUfied. 
The  moment  he  had  taid,  ''I  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all,*'  he  added,  as  it 
were,  correcting  himself  for  the  expiession, 
**  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God,  whieh  was 
with  me.*'  He  magnifies  not  himself,  but 
thegraoeof  God  wfaidi  was  with  him.  In  the 
next  place,  you  will  observe,  that,  though  the 
consciousness  of  his  labours,  painful,  indefati- 
gable labours,  and  meritorious  labours,  if  ever 
man*s  were  so — I  say,  that,  though  the  con* 
sdoosness  of  these  was  preaei^to  his  mind  at 
the  time,  yet  it  dU  not  hinder  him  from  feel- 
ing, with  the  deepest  abasement  and  self-de- 
gndation,  his  former  offences  against  Christ, 
though  they  were  offences  which  sprang  from 
error.  ^  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that 
9m  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because 
i  persecuted  the  church  of  God ;  but,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  aao.'*  The  fisults 
of  his  life  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  No 
mention,  no  recollection  of  his  services,  even 
Vhen  he  did  happen  to  recollect  them,  shut  out 
even  for  a  single  moment,  the  deep  memory  of 
hiM  offeooes,  or  covered  or  concealed  it  from 
his  view. 

In  another  place,  the  same  apostle,  looking 
back  upon  the  historyof  his  singular  and  event- 
ftil  hfe,  exhibits  himself  to  his  converts,  as 
how?  not  as  bringing  forward  his  merit, 
pleading  his  services,  or  rJaiming  his  reward : 
but  as  nothing  other,  nothing  more,  than  a 
monument  and  example  of  God  Almi^ty's 
mercy.  Sinners  need  not  despair  of  mercy, 
when  so  great  a  sinner  as  himself  obtained  it. 
Hear  his  own  words  z  ^^  For  this  cause  I  ob- 
tained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ 
might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pat- 
tern to  them  which  should  hereafter  bdiere 
on  him  to  life  everiasting."  1  Timothy,  L  16. 
What  could  be  more  humble  or  self.4iepressing 
than  this  acknowledgment  ?  yet  this  was  Saint 
Paul's. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  also  the  twelfth,  ought 
to  be  read  by  youon  this  occasion.  They  are 
very  remarkable  chapters,  and  very  much  to 
oar  present  purpose.  It  had  so  happened, 
that  some  hostile,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  some 
fislse  teachers,  had  acquired  a  considerable  in. 
fluence  and  ascendancy  in  the  church  which 
Saint  Paul  had  planted.  To  counteract  which 
influence  it  became  necessary  for  iiim  to  as- 
■ert  his  character,  to  state  his  pretensions  to 
credit  and  authority,  amongst  them  at  least. 


and  in  comparison  with  those  who  were  1 
ing  them  astray.  He  compliea  with  the  oe- 
CBidon ;  and  he  does,  accordingly,  set  Ibcth 
and  enumerate  his  pretensiona.  But  I  em- 
treat  you  to  observe,  with  how  many  ^o» 
logies,  with  what  reluctance,  and  underwent 
strong  protestations,  he  does  it ;  showing  moet 
manifestly,  how  contrary  it  was  to  his  habityhia 
judgment,  and  to  the  indinatkm  of  his  mind 
to  do  so.  Hii  espressions  are  such  as  thcae  s 
^^  Would  to  God  ye  could  bear  with  meaUttle 
in  wijf  foOfg  i  and,  indeed,  bear  with  me.'* 
What  was  his  foUy  ?  the  recital  he  was  aboat 
to  give  of  his  services  and  pretensions. — 
Though  compelled  by  the  reason  you  have 
heard,  to  give  it,  yet  he  calls  it  folly  to  do  ao. 
He  is  interrupted  as  he  proceeds  by  the  same 
sentiment ;  *^  That  which  I  speak,  I  qwak  it 
not  afwr  Uie  Lord,  but,  as  it  were,  foolishly 
in  this  confidence  of  boasting."  .^d  again, 
referring  to  the  necessity,  which  drew  from 
him  this  sort  of  language ;  ^'  I  am  become," 
says  ha,  ^^  a /oof  in  gbrying;  ye  have  compel, 
led  me." 

But  what  forms,  perhaps,  the  strongest  part 
of  the  example  is,  that  the  apostle  oonaiders 
this  tendency  to  boast  and  glory,  though  it 
was  in  his  gifls,  rather  than  his  services,  as 
one  of  his  dangers,  one  of  his  temptaticoa,  ooe 
of  the  propensities  which  he  had  bothtognani 
and  stnigii^  against,  and  lastly,  an  indioa- 
tion,  for  which  he  found  an  antidote  and  re- 
medy  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to. 
wards  him.  Of  his  gifts,  he  says,  consideriay 
himself  as  nothing,  as  entirdy  passive  in  the 
hands  of  God,  ^  ol  such  a  one,"  of  a  person 
to  whom  such  gifts  and  revelations  as  then 
have  been  imputed,  ^^  1  will  glory ;  yet  of 
myself  I  will  not  gfory,  but  in  ndne  infinni. 
ties."  Then  he  goes  on  s  ^'  Lest  I  shouU  be 
exalted  above  measure  through  tlie  abundanoe 
of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  men- 
sun." 

After  what  yon  have  heard,  you  will  not 
wonder,  that  this  same  Saint  Paul  should  pro. 
nounce  himself  to  be  ^  the  chief  of  sinners." 

>^  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief."  1  Tim.  L 
16.  His  sins  were  uppermost  inhis  thon^ta. 
Other  thoughts  occasionally  visited  his  mind : 
but  the  impression  which  these  had  made,  was 
constant,  deep,  fixed,  and  indelible. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  imitate  Saint  Paul 
in  his  turn  and  train  of  religions  thought;  if 
yon  would  'ad<^t  his  disposition,  his  firame, 
Ms  habit  of  mind,  in  this  important  exerdae  ; 
you  must  meditate  more  upon  your  ains,  and 
less  upon  your  virtues. 

Again ;  and  which  is  another  strong  acrip- 
tnral  reason  for  the  advice  I'am  giving,  the 
habit  of  viewing  and  contempbting  our  own 
virtues  has  a  tendency  in  opposition  to  a  Am- 
damental  duty  of  our  reUgioiiftha  c&tertaiiu 
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iog  of  a  dae  And  gratefiil  lenae  of  tke  mercy 
of  God  ia  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Je- 
sus Christ.  The  custom  of  thought,  which 
we  dissuade,  is  sure  to  generate  in  us  notions 
of  merit ;  and  that,  not  only  in  comparison 
with  other  men,  which  is  by  no  mean*  good, 
or  likely  to  produce  any  good  effect  upon  our 
dlspoeition,  but  also  in  relation  to  God  him- 
self  j  whereas  the  whole  of  that  sentiment, 
which  springs  up  in  the  mind,  when  we  re- 
gard our  characters  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  men,  if  tolerated  at  all,  ought  to  sink 
into  the  lowest  self-abasement,  when  we  ad- 
vance  our  thoughts  to  Gini,  and  the  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  him.  Then  is  all  boast- 
ing, either  in  spirit  or  by  words,  to  be  done 
away.  The  highest  act  of  faith  and  obedi- 
ence, recorded  in  Scripture,  was  Abrahsim's 
consent  to  sacrifice  his  son,  when  he  believed 
that  God  required  it.  It  ^$as  the  severest  trial 
that  human  nature  could  be  put  upon  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  any  man,  who  ever  lived,  were 
authorized  to  boast  of  his  obedience,  it  was 
Abraham  after  this  experiment.  Yet  what 
says  Saint  Paul  ?  '^  If  Abraham  were  justified 
by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory  ;  bui  not 
h^QT€  G«L"  No  man^s  pretensions  to  glory 
were  greater,  yet,  before  God,  they  were  no^. 
tiling.  *^  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  lest  any  man  should 
boasu**  Eph.  iL  8,  9.  Here  you  perceive  dis- 
tinctly, that  speaking  of  salvation,  with  refe> 
xenoe  to  its  cause,  it  is  by  grace ;  it  is  an  act 
of  pure  favour 4  it  is  not  of  yourselves;  it  is 
tlie  gift  of  God  ;  it  is  not  of  works  ;  and  that 
this  representation  was  given,  lest  any  man 
should  boast,  that  is,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  beating  down  and  humbling  all  sentiments 
of  merit  or  desert  in  what  we  do ;  lest  they 
induce  us,  as  they  will  induce  us,  to  think  less 

£ntefuily,  or  less  piously,  of  God*s  exceeding 
ve  and  kindness  towards  us.  There  is  no 
proportion  between  even  our  best  services  and 
that  reward  which  God  hath  in  reserve  for 
them  that  love  him.  Why  then  are  such  ser- 
vices to  be  so  rewarded  ?  It  ie  the  grace  of 
God  ;  it  is  the  riches  of  his  grace ;  in  other 
words,  his  aliounding  kindness  and  favour ;  it 
u  his  love ;  it  is  his  mercy.  In  this  manner 
the  subject  is  constantly  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  it  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. And  to  possess  our  minds  with  a  sense, 
an  adequate  sense,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  of  this  truth,  is  a  duty  of  the  religion. 
^ut  to  be  ruminating  and  meditating  upon 
our  virtues,  is  not  the  way  to  acquire  liiat 
senile.  Such  meditations  breed  opinions  of 
merit  and  desert ;  of  presumption,  of  pride,  of 
superciliousness,  of  self-complacency ;  tempers 
of  miiidi  in  a  word,  not  only  incompatible 
.with  humility,  but  also  incompatible  with  that 
sense  of  divine  love  and  mercy  towards  us, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true  religion,  is 
ths  source  and  fountain  of  all  true  piety. 


You  have  probably  heard  of  the  term  self- 
righteousness  :  you  find  it  much  in  the  writ- 
ings and  discourses  of  a  particular  classof  Chris- 
tians, and  always  accompanied  with  strong  and 
severe  expressions  of  censure  and  reprobutioo. 
If  the  term  mean  the  habit  of  contemplating 
our  virtues,  and  not  onr  vices ;  or  a  strong 
leaning  and  indination  thereto,  I  agree  with 
those  Christiana  in  thinking,  that  it  ia  a  dis- 
position, a  turn  of  sund  to  be  strongly  resist- 
ed, and  restrained,  and  repressed.  If  the  term 
mean  any  other  way  of  viewing  our  own  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  diminish  or  lower  our  tense  of 
God  Almighty's  goodness  and  mercy  towards 
us,  in  making  us  the  tender  of  a  heavenly  re- 
ward, then  also  I  agree  with  them  in  oon- 
demuing  it,  both  as  erroneous  in  its  principle, 
and  highly  dangerous  in  its  effects.  If  tl^ 
term  mean  something  more  than,  or  different 
from  what  is  here  stated,  and  what  has  been 
enlarged  upon  in  this  discourse,  then  I  profess 
mysebf  not  to  understand  its  meaning. 


SERMON  Xr. 

IPART  il,) 

TO   THIVX    LS88    OF    OUR   VIRTUES,    AXD 
MORE  OF  OUR  8IK8. 

My  tin  it  ever  before  fstf.— >P8AL1I  li.  5. 

To  think  well  is  the  way  to  act  rightly ;  be- 
cause thought  is  the  source  and  spring  of  ac- 
tion. When  the  course  and  habit  of  thinking 
is  wrong,  the  root  is  corrupt ;  "  and  a  cor- 
rupt tree  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit :"  Vo 
what  you  wiU,  if  the  root  be  corrupt,  the  fruit 
will  be  corrupt  also.  It  is  not  only  true,  that 
different  actions  will  proceed  from  differer.t 
trains  of  thought ;  but  it  is  also  tnie,  that  tie 
same  actions,  the  same  external  conduct,  may 
be  very  different  in  the  sight  of  God,  accord- 
ing  as  it  proceeds  from  a  right,  or  a  wrong,  a 
more  or  less  proper  principle  and  motive,  a 
more  or  less  proper  disposition.  Such  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  disposition ;  of  such 
great  consequence  is  it,  that  our  dispositiim  in 
religious  matters  be  what  it  should  be.  By 
disposition  is  meant,  the  bent  6r  tendency  (if 
our  inclinations;  and  by  disposition  is  also 
meant,  the  train  and  habit  of  our  thoughts, 
two  things  which  are  always  nearly  connect- 
ed. It  is  the  latter  sense,  however,  in  which 
I  use  the  word;  and  the  particular  lesson 
which  I  am  inculcating,  for  the  conduct  of  our 
thoughts,  is  to  think  more  of  our  sins,  and  less 
of  our  virtues.  In  a  former  discourse,  I  show- 
ed, that  there  are  strong  and  positive  Scripture 
precepts,  a  due  regard  to  which  accords  with 
the  state  of  mind  of  him  whq<Sxst  his  atten* 
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tion  upon  h\n  una  uid  defeeta,  and  by  no 
means  with  hii  sUte  of  mind,  who  hath  fix- 
ed his  attention  chiefly  upon  his  Tirtaes  t  8e* 
eondiy,  That  Scripture  eDunples,that  of  Saint 
Paul  most  particuhu-Iy,  teach  us  to  renounos 
the  tilioughts  of  our  rirtues,  and  to  entertain 
deeply  and  constantly  the  thonghto  of  our 
■ins  t  Thirdly,  That  the  hahit  here  reproved. 
Is  inconsistent  with  a  due  sense  of  the  lore  of 
God  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  I  am 
now  to  dEFer  such  further  reasons  as  appear  to 
•upport  the  rule  I  have  laid  down. 

And,  fint,  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to 
meditate  upon  our  virtues  and  good  qualities. 
We  may  leave  them  to  themselves.  We  need 
not  fear  that  they  will  either  be  forgotten  or 
nndervalued.  ^  God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  works  and  labour  of  love:  Hebrews 
vLlO.  He  wiB  remember  them;  we  need  not. 
They  are  set  down  in  his  book ;  not  a  particle 
will  be  losL  Blessed  are  they  who  have  much 
.there  j  but  we  need  not  count  them  up  in  our 
veooUection ;  for,  whatever  our  virtues  are  or 
were,  we  cannot  make  them  better  by  think- 
ing of  them  afterwards.  We  may  make  them 
better  in  future  by  thinking  of  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  by  endeavouring  to  encounter,  to 
lessen,  or  remove  those  imperfections  hereafter; 
but  then  this  is  to  think,  not  upon  our  virtues, 
but  upon  our  imperfectiomi.  Thinking  upon 
our  virtues,  as  such,  has  no  tendency  to  make 
thsm  better,  be  they  what  they  wiH.  But  it 
Is  not  the  same  with  our  sins.  Thinking  up- 
on these  afterwards  may  make  a  very  great  al- 
teration in  them,  because  it  may  lead  to  an  ef* 
ftctual  repentance.  As  to  the  act  itself,  what 
Is  past  cannot  be  recalled  ;  what  is  done  can- 
not be  undone :  the  mischief  may  possibly  be 
irrevocable  and  irreparable.  But  as  to  the 
iin,  it  is  different  Deep,  true,  sincere  peni- 
tence may,  through  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  do  away  thaL  And  such  penitence 
may  be  the  fruit  of  meditation  upon  our  sins  ; 
cannot  possibly  come  without  iL  Nay,  the  act 
Itself  may  be  altered.  It  is  not  always  that 
an  injury  is  irreparable.  Wrong  indeed  has 
been  received  at  our  hands ;  but  restitution  or 
eompensation  may  be  in  our  power.  When 
they  ase  so,  they  are  the  sorest  proofs  of  peni- 
tence. No  penitence  is  sincere  without  diem. 
If  they  be  practicable.  This  benefit  to  those 
whom  we  have  injured,  and  an  infinitely  great- 
er benefit  to  ounelves  than  to  them,  may  be 
Ijbe  effect  of  seeing  our  sins  in  their  true  light, 
which  that  man  never  does,  who  thinks  only, 
or  chiefly,  or  habitually,  upon  his  virtues.  Gui 
a  better  reason  be  given  for  meditating  more 
npon  our  sins,  endless  upon  our  virtues,  than 
this ;  that  one  train  of  thought  may  be  profit- 
able to  salvation,  the  other  is  profitable  for 
nothing? 

It  is  an  exceedingly  good  observation,  that 
we  may  safely  leave  our  virtues  and  good  qua- 
lities to  themselves.  And,  besides  the  use  we 
bave  made  of  it  in  showing  the  superfluity,  as 


wcO  as  the  danger  of  giving  in  to  die  MBloi^ 
phttion  of  our  virtues,  it  is  also  aquietlng  and 
consoling  reflection  for  a  different,  and,  in 
some  degree,  an  opposite  descriptian  of  duurac 
ter,  that  is  to  say,  for  tender  and  timorooa  oon- 
sdenoes.  Such  are  sometunes  trooUed  widi 
doubu  and  scruples  about  even  their  good  wCm 
tions.  Virtue  was  too  easy  for  than,  or  too 
diflicolt ;  too  easy  and  pleasant  to  have  any 
merit  in  it :  or  difilcult  by  reason  of  flofay, 
selfish,  or  depraved  propensities,  still  existing 
unsubdued,  still  stmgi^ng  in  their  onregene. 
rated  hearts.  These  are  natural,  and,  as  I 
have  sometimes  known  them,  very  disticssuig 
scruples.  I  think  that  observations  migfat  be 
offered  to  remove  the  ground  of  them  altoge- 
ther: but  what  I  have  at  present  to  soggestisi 
that  the  very  act  of  reflection,  which  leads  to 
them,  is  unnecessary,  provided  yoa  w3]  pto- 
ceed  by  our  rule,  vis.  to  leave  your  virtues, 
such  as  they  are,  to  themselves ;  and  to  bend 
the  whole  force  of  your  thought  towards  yonr 
sins,  towards  the  conquest  of  tfaesa 

But  it  will  be  said,  are  we  not  to  taste  the 
oomfbrtt  of  religion  ?  Are  we  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, or  rather  ought  we  not  to  be  enooung. 
ed,  to  relish,  to  indulge,  to  enjoy  diese  oob&- 
forts  ?  And  can  this  be  done  without  meditat- 
ing upon  onr  good  actions. 

I  answer,  that  thiroan  be  done  withoot  me- 
ditating upon  onr  good  actiona.  We  need 
not  seek  the  comforts  of  religion  &i  this  way. 
Mudi  we  need  not  sedt  tliem  at  all ;  they 
win  visit  us  of  their  own  accord,  if  we  be  se- 
rious and  hearty  in  onr  religioo.  A  wA 
spent  life  wHl  impart  its  support  to  the  sp- 
rits, without  any  endelkvour,  on  onr  part,  te 
call  up  our  meifts  to  onr  view,  or  even  al- 
k>wingthe  idea  of  merit  to  take  poswefsinn  of 
onr  minds.  There  irill,  in  this  respect,  always 
be  as  much  difference  as  there  oa|[^t  to  be,  be- 
tween the  righteoos  man  and  the  tnomer,  (or, 
to  upcak  more  properiy,  between  sinncn  of 
different  degrees,)  without  taking  psdns  te 
draw  forth  in  our  recollection  Instances  of 
our  virtue,  or  to  institnte  a  oampariaon  be- 
tween oursehes  and  others,  or  certain  ellien 
of  our  acquaintance^  These  are  habtt8,whidk 
I  hoki  to  be  unchristian  and  wrong ;  and  thai 


the  true  way  of  finding  and  feeling  the « 
lations  of  religion,  Is  1^  progressively  oooqper- 
ing  oar  sins.  TIdmk  of  these ;  contend  wlA 
these,  and,  if  you  osntend  with  sincerity,  and 
with  effect,  which  is  the  proof  indeed  of  eia- 
cerity,  I  will  answer  for  the  conafbrta  of  reli- 
gion being  yonr  pmtion-  What  is  It  that  di»- 
tnrbs  onr  religions  tranquillity  ?  What  Is  ft 
that  embitters  or  impairs  our  rel%ioQa  oooifarl^ 
damps  and  chedcs  our  rdigioos  hopes,  hmden 
us  from  relishing  and  entertaining  these  ldee% 
from  turning  to  them,  as  a  snp^  ^  rmisciii 
tion  under  all  cbcumstanoes  ?  Wnat  ia  it  hot 
onr  sins?  Depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  ein,  aaA 
nothing  else,  which  spoils  our  nligtooe  tam^ 
fort.    Clcenee  your  heart  from  ny  •ad  nfi* 
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gton  wfD  enter  In,  with  all  her  tnun  of  hopes 
and  eonsolatioiis.  For  proof  of  this,  we  may, 
as  before,  refer  to  the  examples  of  Scripture 
Christians.  'piBj  vejoioed  in  the  Lord  con- 
tinually. «  The  joy  of  faith,"  PhiL  L  25. 
•*  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xiv.  17-  was 
the  word  in  their  mouths,  the  sentiment  of 
their  hearts.  They  spake  of  their  religion  as 
of  a  strong  consolation,  as  of  the  **  refuge  to 
which  they  had  fled,  as  of  the  hope  of  which 
they  had  laid  hold,  of  an  ^chor  of  the  soul 
flare  and  steadfiut:"  Heb.  ri.  18,  19.  Their 
promise  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was, 
**  Your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  Joy  no 
man  taketh  from  you  :**  John  xvi.  22.  Was 
this  promise  fiilfiUed  to  them  ?  Read  Acts  xiii. 
58.  ^  They  were  filled  with  Joy  and  the  Ho- 
ly 0hott."  **  The  kingdom  of  Ood,"  saxth 
Saint  Paul,  *'  is  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost :" 
Rom.  xir.  17*  So  that  St.  Paul,  you  hear, 
takes  his  very  description  and  dennition  of 
Christianity  from  the  Joy  which  is  diffused 
«rver  the  heart ;  and  St.  Paul,  I  am  very  con- 
fidoit,  described  nothing  but  what  he  felt.  Yet 
St.  Paul  did  not  meditate  upon  his  virtues ; 
nay,  eocpi^essly  renounced  that  sort  of  medita- 
tion. His  meditations,  on  the  eontrary,  were 
find  upon  hb  own  nnworthiness,  and  upon 
the  exceeding,  stupendous  mercy  of  God  to- 
wards him,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Satlour. 
At  Imst,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  say- 
log,  that,  in  his  Christian  progress,  he  never 
lodced  bade;  he  foigot  that  which  was  be- 
hind, whatever  it  might  be,  which  he  had  al- 
ready  attained ;  he  refused  to  remember  it, 
he  put  it  oat  of  his  thoughts.  Yet,  upon  this 
topic  at  niligiouB  joy,  hear  him  again :  ^*  We 
Joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :** 
Bom.  V.  IL  and  once  more,  *'  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace :"  GaL  v.  22. 
These  last  an  three  memorable  words,  and 
they  describe,  not  the  effects  of  rtiminating 
upon  a  maii*s  own  virtues,  bbt  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit. 

But  it  Is  not  in  one  apostle  in  whom  we  i)nd 
ihis  temper  of  mind,  it  is  in  them  all.  Speak- 
hsg  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Peter  thus 
addresses  his  converts :  **  Whom  having  not 
Men,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
him  not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
ftpeakable  and  full  of  glory:"  1  Peter  i.  8. 
This  Joy  covered  even  their  persecutions  and 
sufierings  :  /*  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice, 
though  now^  for  a  season  if  need  be,  ye  are 
in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,'* 
1  Peter  i.  6.  meaning  persecutions.  In  like 
manner  St.  James  saiui,  ^'  Count  it  all  Joy 
When  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations,  that^s, 
persecutions;**  and  why?  **'  Ibiowing  this, 
that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  pa- 
tieoee  :**  James  i.  2, 3.  Let  no  one,  after  these 
tguotations,  say,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  our 
ttteation  upon  the  virtues  of  our  character  in 
ttrder  to  taste  the  comforts  of  religion.  No 
{trsont  enjoyvd  these  comforts  in  so  great 


perfection  as  the  Christians  whom  we  read  of 
in  Scripture,  yet  no  persons  thought  so  little 
of  their  own  virtues.  What  they  continually 
thought  upon  was  the  abounding  love  of  Christ 
towards  them,  ^  in  that,  whilst  they  were  yet 
sinners,  he  died  for  them,*'  and  the  tender  and 
exceeding  mercies  of  God  in  the  pardon  of  their 
sins,  through  Christ.  From  this  they  drew 
their  consolation ;  but  the  ground  and  origin 
of  this  train  of  thought  was^  not  the  contem- 
plation of  virtue,  but  the  conviction  of  sin. 

But  again  :  The  custom  of  viewing  our  vir- 
tue, has  a  strong  tendency  to  fill  us  with  falla- 
cious notions  of  our  own  state  and  condition. 
One  almost  constant  deception  is  this,  vit. 
that  in  whatever  quality  we  have  pretensions, 
or  believe  that  we  have  pretensions  to  excel, 
that  quaHty  we  place  at  die  head  of  aH  other 
virtues.  If  we  be  charitable,  then  ^  charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins."  If  we  be  strict- 
ly honest,  then  strict  honesty  is  no  less  than 
the  bond  which  keeps  society  together ;  and 
consequently,  is  that  without  which  other  vir- 
tues  would  have  no  worth,  or  rather  no  exis- 
tence. If  we  be  temperate  and  chaste,  then 
self-government  bdng  the  hardest  of  all  du- 
ties, is  the  surest  test  of  obedience.  Now  ev6- 
ry  one  of  these  propositions  is  true ;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  only  one  of  them  is  thought 
of  at  the  time,  and  that  the  one  whidi  favours 
our  own  particular  case  and  character.  The 
comparison  of  different  virtues,  as  to  their 
price  and  value,  may  give  occasion  to  many 
nice  questions ;  and  some  rules  might  be  laid 
down  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  contend  that 
the  practice  itself  is  useless,  and  not  only  use- 
less but  delusive.  Let  us  leave,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  our  virtues  to  themsdves,  not  en- 
gaging our  minds  in  appredating  either  thdr 
intrinsic  or  comparative  value ;  being  assured 
that  they  will  be  weighed  In  unerring  scales. 
Our  business  is  with  our  sins. 

Again  :  The  habit  of  contemplating  our 
spiritual  acquirements,  our  religious  or  moral 
excellencies,  has,  very  usually,  and,  I  think, 
almost  unavoidably,  an  unfavourable  effect  up- 
on our  disposition  towards  other  men.  A  man 
who  is  continually  computing  his  riches,  almost 
In  spite  of  himself,  grows  proud  of  his  wealth. 
A  man  who  accustoms  himself  to  read  and 
inquire,  and  think  a  great  deal  about  his  fh- 
mily,  becomes  vain  of  his  extraction  :  he  can 
hardly  help  becoming  so.  A  man  who  has 
his  titles  sounding  in  his  ears,  or  his  state 
much  before  his  eyes,  is  lifted  up  by  his  rank. 
These  are  effects  which  every  one  observes ; 
and  no  inconsiderable  d^ree  of  the  same  ef- 
fect springs  from  the  habit  of  meditating  upon 
Qjir  virtues.  Now  humble-mindedness  is  a 
Christian  duty,  if  there  be  one.  It  is  more 
than  a  duty ;  it  is  a  principle.  It  is  a  prindple 
of  the  religion ;  and  its  influence  is  exceeding, 
ly  great,  not  only  upon  our  religious,  but  our 
social  character.  They  who  are  truly  humble- 
minded,  have  no  quarrels,  give  no  offence,  Oon- 
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tend  with  no  vne  in  wrath  and  bitterness ; 
still  more  impossible  is  it  for  them  to  intuit 
any  man  under  any  circumstances.  But  the 
way  to  be  humble-minded  is  the  way  I  am 
pointing  out,  vis.  to  think  less  of  our  yirtues, 
«nd  more  of  our  sins.  lb  reading  the  parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  if  we  could 
suppose  them  to  be  real  characters,  I  should 
say  of  them,  that  the  one  had  just  come  from 
ruminatiDg  upon  his  virtues,  the  other  from 
meditating  upon  his  sins.  And  mark  the  dif- 
ference ;  first,  in  their  behaviour ;  next,  in 
their  acceptance  with  Ood.  The  pharisee  all 
loftiness,  andcantttnptuou«ne8s,andrecital,  and 
4Ximparison,  full  of  ideas  of  merit,  views  the 
poor  publiom,  although  withravm  to  a  dis- 
tance from  him,  with  eyes  of  scorn.  The 
publican,  on  the  contrary,  enters  not  into  com- 
petition with  the  pharisee,  or  witli  any  one. 
So  iar  from  looking  round,  he  durst  not  so 
much  as  lift  up  his  eyes ;  but  casts  himself, 
hardly  indeed  presumes  to  cast  himself,  not 
upon  the  justice,  but  wholly  and  solely  upon 
the  mercies  of  his  Maker :  ^'  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner."  We  know  the  judgment 
which  our  Lord  himself  pronounced  upon  the 
case :  ''  I  tell  yon,  this  man  went  dowp  to  his 
house  justified  rather  than  the  other.*'  (Luke 
zviiL  14.)  The  more,  therefore,  we  are  like 
the  publican,  and  the  less  we  are  hke  the  pha- 
risee, the  more  we  come  up  to  the  genuine  tem- 
per (k  Christ*s  religion. 

Think,  then,  less  of  your  virtues ;  more  of 
your  sins.  Do  I  hear  any  one  answer,  I  have 
no  sins  to  think  upon ;  I  have  no  crimes  which 
lie  upon  my  conscience :  I  reply,  that  this 
may  be  true  with  respect  to  some,  nay,  with 
respect  to  many  persons,  according  to  the  idea 
we  commonly  annex  to  the  words,  sins  and 
crimes ;  meaning  thereby  acts  of  gross  and  ex- 
ternal wickedness.  But  think  further ;  en- 
large your  views.  Is  your  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  what  it 
might  be  ?  The  first  commandment  of  that 
law  is,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy.mind,  and  with 
aU  thy  strength.*'  Is  there,  upon  the  subject 
.  of  this  commandment,  no  matter  for  thought, 
no  room  for  amendment  ?  The  second  com- 
mandment is,  ^*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thysdf.**  Is  all  with  us  as  it  should 
be  here  ?  Again,  there  is  a  spirituality  in 
the  commands  of  Christ*8  religion,  which  will 
cause  the  man  who  obeys  them  tnily,  not  only 
to  govern  his  actions,  but  his  words  :  not  only 
his  words,  but  his  inclinations  and  his  disposi- 
tions, his  internal  habit8,a8  well  as  his  external 
life.  ^*  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said 
cf  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery : 
Bat  I  say  unto  you,He  that  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her,^'  that  is,  he  who  voluntarily 
indulges  and  entertains  in  his  mind  an  un- 
lawful desire,  '•*•  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  his  heart,'*  is  by  the  very  en- 
tertainment of  such  ideas,  instead  of  striving 


honestly  and  resolutdy  to  banish  tliem  finoio 
his  mind,  or  to  take  his  mind  off  from  thcBo, 
a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.    Much  the  aaixio 
kind  of  exposition  belong!  to  the  other  oom- 
mandments ;  not  only  is  murder  foibiddeii,  but 
all  unreasonable  intemperate  anger  and  pas- 
sion ;  not  only  stealing,  but  all  hard  and  nn- 
fair  conduct,  either  in  transacting  boaiiieaB 
with  those  who  are  upon  a  level  with  as,  or, 
where  it  is  more  to  be  feared,  towards  those 
who  are  in  oar  power.    And  do  not  these 
points  open  to  us  a  field  of  inquiry,  hoir  fkr 
we  are  concerned  in  them  ?    There  may  not 
be  what,  strictly  speaking,  can  be  called  an 
act  or  deed,  which  ir  scandalously  bad ;  yet 
the  current  pt  our  imaginations,  the  beat  d 
our  tempers,  the  stream  of  our  affections,  may 
all,  or  any  of  them,  be  wrong,  and  may  be  re. 
quiring,  even  at  the  peril  of  our  salvatuxiy 
stronger  control,  a  better  direction. 

Again :  There  may  not  be  any  action  whidb, 
singly  and  separately  taken,  amounts  to  what 
would  be  reckoned  a  crime ;  yet  there  may  be 
actions,  which  we  give  into,  which  even  our 
own  consciences  cannot  approve;  and  these 
may  be  so  frequent  with  UB,as  to  form  a  part  of 
the  course  and  fashion  of  our  lives. 

Again :  It  is  possible,  that  some  of  the  mis. 
carriages  in  conduct,  of  which  we  have  to  ac- 
cuse oiuielves,  may  be  imputable  to  inadver- 
tency or  surprise.  But  could  these  miscar- 
riages  happen  so  often  as  they  do,  if  we  ex- 
ercised that  vigilance  in  our  Christian  oourse^ 
which  not  only  forms  a  part  of  the  Christiaa 
character,  but  is  a  sure  effect  of  a  siDoere 
faith  in  religion,  and  a  corresponding  solid- 
tude  and  concern  about  it  ?  I^aatly,  unpic^i- 
ableness  itself  is  a  sin.  We  need  not  do  mis- 
chief in  order  to  commit  sin  ;  uselesaness, 
when  we  might  be  useful,  is  enoi^h  to  make 
us  sinners  l^ore  God.  The  fig-tree  in  the 
Gospel  was  cut  down,  not  because  it  bore  soar 
firuit,  but  because  it  bore  none.  The  parable 
of  the  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14.)  is  pointed  ex- 
pressly against  the  simple  nf^ect  of  ftcuhieB 
and  opportunities  of  doing  good,  as  oantradis» 
tinguished  from  the  perpetration  of  positive 
crimes.  Are  not  all  these  topics  fit  matters 
of  meditation,  in  the  review  of  our  h'vet  ?  Up- 
on the  whole,  when  I  hear  a  person  say  hs 
has  no  sins  to  think  upon,  I  oondnde  that  he 
has  not  thought  seriously  oonoeming  xvUgion 
ataU. 

Let  our  sins,  then,  be  ever  before  ns ;  if 
not  our  crimes,  of  which  it  is  possible  that| 
according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
word,  we  may  not  have  many  to  remember ; 
let  our  omissions,  defidendes,  failures^  oar  ir- 
regularities of  heart  and  affectum,  our  vices  of 
temper  and  dispodtion,  our  oonrse  and  hi^t 
of  giving  into  smaller  offences,  meaning,  as  I 
do  mean,  by  offences,  all  those  things  which 
our  consdenoes  cannot  really  approve ;  our 
slips,  and  inadvertendes  and  surprises,  mac|^ 
too  frequent  for  a  man  in  earnest  about  lal^ 
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ovation:  let  thetethingi  occupy  our  attcntiaii; 
let  this  be  the  bent  and  direction  of  our 
tlkooghts :  for  they  ue  the  thoughts  which  wiU 
bring  us  to  God  evangeHcaUy ;  because  they 
sure  die  thoughts  which  will  not  only  increase 
cnir  vigilance,  but  whidi  nnut  inspira  us  with 
that  humility  as  to  oanelves,  with  that  deep, 
and  abiding,  and  operating  sense  of  Ood  Al- 
mighty's love  and  kindnuss  and  mercy  towaids 
IIS,  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ'our  Saviour, 
which  it  was  one  great  aim  and  end  of  the 
Ooapel,  and  of  those  who  preached  it,  to  in. 
cnlcate  upon  all  #ho  came  to  take  hold  of  the 
offer  of  graoa 


SERMON  XIL 

SALVATZOK  FOE  PEKITENT  SIZTNERS. 

Wherefc/re  T  tay  unto  ihee^  Her  sint^  which  are 
mattj/,  are  forgiven  ;  for  she  loved  much. 

Luke  vli.  47> 

It  has  been  thought  an  extravagant  doctrine, 
that  the  greatest  sinners  were  sometimes  near- 
er to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  they  whose 
offences  were  less  ezhorbitant,  and  less  con- 
spicuous :  yet  I  apprehend,  the  doctrine  wants 
only  to  be  rationally  explained,  to  show  that 
it  has  both  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  a  great 
deal  of  use  in  it ;  that  it  may  bo  an  awaken, 
ing  religious  proposition  to  some,  whilst  it  can- 
not, without  being  wilfully  misconstrued,  de- 
lude or  deceive  any. 

Of  all  conditions  in  the  world,  the  most  to  be 
despaired  of,  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
altogether  insensible  and  unconcerned  about 
religion ;  and  yet  they  may  be,  in  the  mean 
time,  tolerably  regular  in  their  outward  beha- 
viour ;  there  may  be  nothing  in  it  to  give  great 
offence  ;  their  character  may  be  fair ;  they 
may  pass  with  the  common  stream,  or  they  may 
^en  be  well  spoken  of ;  nevertheless,  I  say, 
that,  whilst  this  insensibility  remains  upon 
their  minds,  their  eondition  is  more  to  be  de. 
spaired  of  than  that  of  any  other  person.  The 
religion  of  Christ  does  not  in  any  way  apply 
to  them !  they  do  not  belong  to  it ;  for  are 
they  to  be  saved  by  performing  God's  will 
Ood  is  not  in  their  thoughts ;  his  will  is  not 
before  their  eyes.  They  may  do  good  things, 
but  it  is  not  from  ii  principle  of  obedience  to 
Ood  that  they  do  them.  There  may  be  many 
crimes  which  they  are  not  guilty  of;  but  it  is 
not  out  of  regard  to  the  will  of  Ood  that  they 
do  not  commit  them.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
appear,  what  just  hopes  they  can  entertain  of 
teaven,  upon  the  score  of  an  obedience  which 
they  not  only  do  not  perform,  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  perform.  Then,  secondly,  if  they 
are  to  hope  in  Christ  for  a  foigiveness  of  their 


broken  and  deficient  services,  the  truth  is,  they 
have  recourse  to  no  such  hope ;  besides,  it  is  not 
imperfection  with  which  they  are  eluirged,  but 
a  total  absence  of  principle.  A  man  who  never 
strives  to  obey,  never  indeed  bears  that  thought 
about  hhn,  must  notUdk  of  the  imperfection 
of  his  obedience :  neither  the  word,  nor  the 
idea,  pertains  to  him ;  nor  can  A0  tpeeik  of 
broken  and  defident  serrices,  who  in  no  true 
tense  of  the  term  hath  ever  served  God  at  alh 
I  own,  therefore,  I  do  not  perceive  what  ration- 
al hopes  religion  can  hold  out  to  insensibility 
and  unooncemedness ;  to  those  who  neither 
obey  its  rules,  nor  seek  iu  aid :  neither  foUow 
after  its  rewards,  nor  sue,  I  mean,  in  spfarit  and 
sincerity,  sue,  for  its  pardon.  But  how,  it  will 
be  asked,  can  a  man  be  of  regular  and  reput- 
able morals,  with  this  reh'gious  insensibility : 
in  other  words,  with  the  want  of  vital  religion 
in  his  heart  ?  I  answer,  that  it  can  be.  A 
general  regard  to  character,  knowing  that  it  is 
an  advantageous  thing  to  possess  a  good  cha- 
racter ;  or  a  regard  generated  by  natural  and 
early  habit ;  a  disposition  to  foUow  the  usages 
of  iife,  which  are  practised  around  us,  and 
which  constitute  decency ;  calm  passions,  easy 
circumstances,  orderly  companions,  may,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  keep  men  within  rules 
and  bounds,  without  the  operation  of  any  re- 
ligious principle  whatever. 

There  is  likewise  another  cause,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  shut  out  religion  from  the  mind, 
and  yet  hath  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to 
make  men  orderly  and  decent  in  their  conduct: 
and  that  cause  is  business.  A  dose  attention 
to  business  is  very  apt  to  exclude  all  other  at- 
tentions; especially  those  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
which  appear  to  men  of  business  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial,  and  to  want  that  present  reality  ' 
and  advantage  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed  to  look  for  and  to  find  in  their  temporal 
conoems ;  and  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
attention  to  business  frequently  and  naturally 
produces  regular  manners.  Here,  therefore, 
is  a  case,  in  which  decency  of  behaviour  shall 
subsist  abng  with  religious  insensibility,  for. 
asmuch  as  one  cause  produces  both — an  intei  se 
application  to  business. 

Decency,  order,  regularity,  industry,  appl'- 
cation  to  our  calling,  are  all  good  things ;  bu  i 
then  they  are  accompanied  with  this  great  dan, 
ger,  viz.  that  they  may  subsist  without  any 
religious  influence  whatever ;  and  that,  when 
they  do  so,  their  tendency  is  to  settle  and  con  • 
firm  men  in  rdigious  insensibility.  For  find- 
ing  things  go  on  very  smoothly,  finding  thtm- 
selves  received  and  respected  without  any  re . 
ligious  principle,  they  are  kept  asleep,  as  to 
their  spiritual  concerns,  by  the  very  quietness 
and  prosperity  of  things  around  them.  "There 
is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  bi:t 
the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.**  It  is 
possible  to  slumber  in  a  fancied  security,  or  ra- 
ther  in  an  unconsciousness  of  danger,  a  blinc^- 


ittiperfections,  for  acceptance  through  Mm,  oflness  to  our  true  ntuation,  |rthqughtlessaeas 
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or  impeftkction  eonnerning  it,  e^itn  at  the  tioM 
when  we  ase  in  the  utnuwt  peril  of  talvation ; 
when  we  are  descending  iaat  cowards  a  state  o£ 
perdition.  It  is  not  the  judgment  of  an  er* 
xoneousoonscienoe:  thattsnotthecMelmean. 
It  is  rather  a  want  of  oonsdenee,  or  a  con- 
science which  is  never  eicerted ;  in  a  WQcd»  it 
is  an  indifference  and  insensibility  coooeming 
religion,  eren  in  the  midst  of  seeming  and  ex* 
-  ternal  decency  of  behaviour,  and  soMhed  and 
lulled  by  this  very  drcnmstenoa.  Mow  it  is 
BOt  only  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  but 
it  frequently,  nay,  I  hope,  it  very  frequently 
oomes  to  pass,  that  open,  confessed,  acknow- 
ledged sins,  sting  the  sinner*s  consdenoe  i  that 
the  upbraidings  of  mankind,  the  cry,  the  cla- 
mour, the  indignation,  which  his  wickedness 
has  excltM,  may  at  length  come  home  to  his 
own  soul ;  may  compel  him  to  reflect,  may 
bring  him,  though  by  force  and  violence,  to  a 
sense  of  his  guilt,  and  a  knowledge  of  hit  si- 
tuation. Now  I  say,  that  this  sense  of  sin,  by 
whatever  cause  it  he  produced,  is  better  than 
religious  insensibility.  The  sinner*s  penitence 
is  more  to  be  trusted  to  than  the  seemingly 
righteous  man*8  security.  The  one  is  roused ; 
is  roused  from  the  deep  forgetfolness  -of  reli- 
gion in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived.  Good 
fruit,  even  fruit  imto  life  everlasting,  may 
spring  from  the  motion  which  is  stirred  in  hu 
hearL  The  other  remains,  as  to  religion,  in 
a  state  of  torpor.  The  thing  wanted,  as  the 
quickening  principle,  as  the  seed  and  germ  of 
religion  in  the  heart,  is  compunction,  convinoft- 
ment  of  sin,  of  danger,  of  the  necessity  of  fly- 
ing  to  the  Redeemer  and  to  his  religion  in  good 
earnest.  *^  They  were  pricked  in  their  heart, 
and  said  to  Peter  and  to  Uie  rest  of  the  apostles. 
If  en  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?**  This 
was  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  first  heard 
the  Oospel  t  and  this  is  the  state  of  mind  still 
to  be  brought  about  before  the  Gospel  be  heard 
with  effect.  And  sin  will  sometimes  do  it, 
when  outward  righteouaness  will  not ;  I  mean 
by  outward  righteousness;  external  decency  of 
manners,  without  any  inward  principle  of  x^ 
ligion  whatever.  The  sinner  may  return  and 
fl^  to  God,  even  because  the  world  is  against 
him.  The  visibly  righteous  man  is  in  friend- 
ship with  the  world :  and  the  ^'  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  with  God,'*  whensoever, 
as  I  have  before  expressed  it,  it  soothes  and 
lulls  men  in  religions  insensibility. 

But  how,  it  will  be  said,  is  tlus  ?  Is  it  not 
to  encourage  sin  ?  Is  it  not  to  put  the  sinner 
in  a  more  hopeful  condition  than  the  righte- 
ous ?  Is  it  not,  in  some  measure,  giving  the 
greatest  sinner  the  greatest  chance  of  being 
saved  ?  This  may  be  objected ;  and  the  objec- 
tion brings  me  to  support  the  assertion  in  the 
beginning  of  my  discourse,  that  the  doctrine 
proposed  cannot,  without  being  wilfully  mis- 
construed, deceive  or  delude  any.  First,  you 
ask,  is  not  this  to  encourage  sin  ?  I  answer,  it 
is  to  encourage  the  »inii«r  who  repeats ;  aod,  if 


the  aimier  lepam,  wliy  ahfluld  lia  not  be  «■• 
couraged  ?  But  some,  you  say,  will  take  eoi». 
sion,  firam  this  encouragement,  to  phm^e  in. 
to  sin.    I  anawer,  that  then  th«y  wilfnUy 
misapply  it :  for  if  th6y  enter  npon  sin  in- 
tending to  repent  afterwards,  I  take  uposa  mo 
to  tell  them,  that  no  true  repentance  can  oomo 
of  such  intention.    The  very  intention  is  a 
frauds  insteadof  being  the  parent  of  tme  re- 
pentance, it  is  itself  to  be  repented  of  bittoiij. 
Whether  snch  a  man  ever  repent  or  noc  ia 
another  qoeation,  but  no  sincere  repentauaos 
can  issue  or  proceed  from  this  intention.     It 
must  come  alu^gether  from  another  i|nerte& 
It  will  look  back,  when  it  does  come,  upon 
that  previous  intention  with  hatred  and  hor- 
ror,  as  upon  a  plan,  and  scheme,  and  design  to 
impose  upon  and  abuse  the  mercy  of  God.  The 
moment  a  plan  is  formed  of  sinning  with  an 
intention  afterwards  to  repent,  at  that  mo- 
ment  the  whole  doctrine  of  grace,  of  repenu 
anee,  and  of  course  this  part  of  it  aaxmgss 
the  rest,  is  wilfully  misconstrued.     The  grace 
of  God  is  turned  into  lasdviousness.    At  the 
time  this  design  is  formed,  the  person  fionning 
it  is  in  the  bond  of  ioiquity,  as  St.  Peter  told 
Simon  he  was ;  in  a  state  of  eminent  perdi- 
tion ;  and  this  design  will  not  help  him  out  of 
it.  We  say  that  repentance  is  sometimes  more 
likely  to  be  brought  about  in  a  confessed,  nay, 
notorious  and  convicted  sinner,  than  in  a  seem- 
ingly regular  lifis :  but  it  ia  of  true  repentance 
that  we  speak,  and  no  true  repentAnee  can 
proceed  from  a  previous  intention  to  repent,  I 
mean  an  intention  previous  to  the  sin.  There- 
fore no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  this  doc- 
trine to  the  encouragement  of  sin,  without 
wilfully  misconstruing  it. 

But  then  you  say,  we  phoe  the  sinner  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  than  the  righteous. 
But  who,  let  ua  inquire,  ate  the  righteoos  we 
speak  of  ?  Not  they,  who  are  endeavonring, 
however  impexfectly,  to  perform  the  will  of 
God ;  not  they,  who  are  actuated  by  e  princi- 
ple of  oMienoe  to  him ;  but  men  who  are 
orderly  and  regular  in  their  visible  befaavioar 
without  an  internal  i«ligion.  To  the  eye  of 
man  they  appear  righteous.  But  H  they  do 
good,  it  is  not  from  the  love  or  fear  of  God, 
or  out  of  regard  to  religion  that  they  do  it,  bat 
from  other  considera^oos.  If  they  abstain 
from  sin,  they  abstain  from  it  out  of  different 
motives  from  what  religion  offers ;  and  so  long 
as  they  have  the  acquiescence  and  ajqarobatioa 
of  the  world,  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  sleep; 
in  a  state,  as  to  rdigion,  of  total  negJdgeMMM 
and  unconcern.  Of  &ese  righteous  men  there 
are  many ;  and,  when  we  oompaie  their  ooe- 
dition  with  that  of  the  open  sinner,  it  is  to 
rouse  them,  if  possible,  to  a  sense  of  religion. 
A  wounded  consdenoe  is  better  than  a  con- 
science which  is  torpid.  When  i 
gins  to  do  iu  office,  they  will  friti  t 
ed  within  them  mightily.  It  will  no  kn^cr  bo 
their  concem  to  keep  fair/with  tho^irorid,  to 
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pttmrvB  vppeumaffBa^  to  maintain  a  character, 
to  uphold  decency,  order,  and  regularity  in 
their  behaviour ;  but  it  will  be  their  concern 
to  obey  God,  to  think  of  him,  to  love  him,  to 
fear  him ;  nay,  to  lov'e  him  with  all  their  heart, 
-with  all  their  mind,  with  all  their  aoul,  with 
all  their  strength ;  that  ia,  to  direct  their  cares 
and  endeavours  to  one  single  point,  his  will ; 
yet  their  risible  conduct  may  not  be  much  al- 
tered ;  but  their  internal  motives  and  princi* 
pie  will  be  idtered  altogether. 

This  alteration  must  take  place  in  the  heart, 
even  of  the  seemingly  righteous.  It  may  take 
place  also  in  the  hnrt  of  the  sinner ;  and,  we 
say,  (and  this  is,  in  truth,  the  whole  which  we 
say,)  that  a  conscience  pzicked  by  sin  is  some- 
times,  nay  oftentimes,  more  susceptible  of  the 
impressions  of  religion,  of  true  and  deep  im. 
pressions,  than  a  mind  which  has  been  aocns- 
tomed  to  look  only  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  world,  to  conform  itself  to  those  laws,  and 
to  find  rest  and  satisfaction  in  that  peace,  which 
not  God,  but  the  worid  gives. 


SERMON  Xni. 
tnrs  or  ths  pathess  vpox  thk 

CHILD&EV. 

Theu  $haU  noi  bwf  down  (h/y*^  to  tAem,  nor 
aerve  them  ;  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
Jealous  God,  vuitmg  the  iniquUif  qf  the  fa- 
thers upon  the  children  tmto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  qfthem  that  hate  me. 

Exodus  XX.  5. 

These  words  form  part  of  the  second  com. 
mandment.  It  need  not  be  denied,  that  there 
is  an  i4>parent  harshness  in  this  declaration, 
with  which  the  minds  even  of  good  and  pious 
men  have  been  sometimes  sensibly  affected. 
To  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
is  not,  at  first  sight,  at  least,  bo  recondleable  to 
our  i^ypiehensions  of  justice  and  equity,  as  that 
we  should,  expect  to  find  it  in  a  solemn  publi- 
cation of  the  will  of  God. 

I  think,  however,  that  a  fair  and  candid  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  before  us  will  remove 
a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty,  and  of  the  objec- 
tion which  lies  against  them.  My  exposition 
of  the  passage  is  contained  in  Uiese  four  arti- 
des :— ^First,  that  the  denunciation  and  sen- 
tence relate  to  the  sin  of  idolatry  in  partica. 
lar,  if  not  to  that  alone.  Secondly,  That  it  r&. 
lates  to  temporal,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  family  prosperity  and  adversity.  Thirdly, 
That  it  relates  to  the  Jewish  economy,  in  that 
particular  administration  of  a  visible  provi^ 
denoe,  upder  which  they  lived.  Fourthly,  that 
at  no  rate  does  it  affect^  or  was  ever  meant  to 


affect,  the  aoceptanee  os  salvation  of  indivi- 
duals  in  a  future  life. 

First,  I  say,  Uiat  the  denunciation  and  sen. 
tenoe  rdate  to  the  sin  of  idolatry  in  particu- 
lar, if  not  to  that  alone.  The  prohibition  of 
the  commandment  is  pointed  against  that  par- 
ticular offence^  and  no  other.  The  first  and 
second  commandment  may  be  considered  as 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  one  subject, 
or  nearly  so.  For  many  ages,  and  by  many 
churches,  they  were  put  together,  and  consi- 
dered as  one  commandment.  The  subject  to 
which  they  both  relate,  is  false  worship,  or  the 
worship  of  false  gods.  This  is  the  single  sub. 
ject,  to  which  &  prohibition  of  both  com- 
mandments relates;  the  single  class  of  sins 
which  is  guarded  against.  Although,  therefore^ 
the  expression  be,  *^  the  sins  of  the  fathers,** 
without  specifying  in  that  clause  what  sins, 
yet  in  fair  construction,  and  indeed  in  com- 
mon construction,  we  may  well  suppose  it  to 
be  that  kind  and  dass  of  sins,  for  the  restraint 
of  which  the  command  was  given,  and  against 
which  its  force  was  directed.  The  punishment, 
threatened  by  any  law,  must  naturally  be  ap- 
plied to  the  offence  particularly  forbidden  by 
that  law,  and  not  to  offences  in  genoral. 

One  reason  why  you  may  not  probably  per- 
oeive  the  full  weight  of  what  I  am  sapng,  is, 
that  we  do  not  at  this  day  understand,  or  tUnk 
much  concerning  the  sin  of  idolatry,  or  the 
necessity,  or  importance  of  God's  delivering  a 
specific,  a  solemn,  a  terrifying  sentence  against 
it.  The  sin  itself  hath  in  a  manner  ceased 
from  among  us :  other  sins,  God  knows,  have 
come  in  iu  place ;  but  this,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, is  withdrawn  from  our  observatieo: 
whereas  in  the  age  of  the  world,  and  among 
those  people,  when  and  to  whom  the  ten  com^ 
mandments  were  promulgated,  false  worship^ 
or  the  worship  of  false  gods,  was  the  sin,  whidi 
lay  at  the  root  and  foundation  of  every  othee. 
The  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  vain,  and  falser  and  wicked  reli- 
gions, which  had  then  obtained  amongst  man- 
kind, was  the  grand  point  to  be  inculcated.  It 
was  the  contest  then  carried  on ;  and  the  then 
world,  as  well  as  future  ages,  were  deeply  in^ 
terested  in  it.  History  testifies,  experienoe 
testifies,  that  there  cannot  be  true  morality,  or 
true  virtue,  where  there  is  false  religion,  falso 
worship,  false  gods ;  for  which  reason  you  find; 
that  tlds  great  artide  (for  such  it  then  was]^ 
was  not  only  made  the  suliject  of  a  conmsaad^ 
but  pbced  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest.  Nay, 
more;  from  Uie  whole  strain  and  tenor  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  maintaining  in  the  world  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
holy,  just,  and  good,  {xi  contradiction  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  which  prevailed,  was  the 
great  and  prindpal  scheme  and  end  of  the  Jew- 
ish polity  and  most  singular  constitution.  As 
the  Jewish  nation,  therefore,  was  to  be  thr 
depontory  of,  and  the  meios  of  preserving  in 
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the  world,  tTie  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  when  it  wan  lost  and  darkened 
In  other  countries,  it  became  of  the  last  im. 
portance  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  that 
this  nation  should  be  warned  and  deterred,  by 
erery  .noral  means,  from  sliding^  themselves 
into  those  practices,  those  errors,  and  that 
crime,  against  which  it  was  the  very  design  of 
their  institution  that  they  should  strive  and 
contend. 

Tlie  form  of  expression  nsed  in  the  second 
commandment,  and  in  this  very  part  of  it, 
much  favours  the  interpretation  for  which  I 
argue,  namely,  that  the  sentence  or  threaten, 
ing  was  aimed  against  the  sin  of  idolatry  alone. 
The  words  are,  **  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am 
a  jealous  Ood,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
uiKin  the  children."  These  two  things,  of 
being  jealous,  and  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  are  spoken  of  God 
in  conjunction  ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
show  that  they  refer  to  one  subject  Now  jea- 
lousy implies  a  rival.  God^s  being  jealous 
means,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  other  god 
to  share  with  himself  in  the  worship  of  his 
creatures:  that  is  what  is  imported.in  the  word 
jealous ;  and,  therefore,  that  is  the  Rubject  to 
which  the  threat  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fa- 
thers upon  the  children  is  applied.  Accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation,  the  following  ex. 
pressions  of  the  commandment,  ^'  Them  that 
hate  me,  and  them  that  love  me,"  signify  them 
that  forsake  and  desert  my  worship  and  reli. 
gion  for  the  worship  and  religion  of  other  gods, 
and  them  who  adhere  firmly  and  faithfully  to 
my  worship,  in  opposition  to  every  other  wor. 
ship. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  the  threat  re- 
lates to  temporal,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  family  prosperity  and  adversity.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  most  particularly  of  their 
Icings,  of  whom,  as  was  to  be  expected,  we 
read  and  know  the  most,  we  meet  with  re- 
'peated  instances  of  this  same  threat  being  both 
pronounced  and  executed  against  their  family 
prosperity ;  and  for  this  very  same  cause,  their 
desertion  of  the  true  God,  and  going  over,  af. 
ter  the  example  of  the  nations  around  them, 
to  the  worship  of  false  gods.  Amongst  various 
other  instances,  one  is  very  memorable  and 
Tery  direct  to  our  present  argument ;  and  that 
is  the  instance  of  Ahab,  who  of  all  the  idoia. 
trons  kings  of  Israel  was  the  worst.  The  pu. 
aishment  threatened  and  denounced  against 
his  crime  was  this :  *'  Behold  I  will  bring  evil 
upon  thee,  and  will  take  away  thy  posterity, 
and  will  make  thine  house  like  the  house  oi 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like  tiie  house 
of  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  for  the  provo. 
cation  wherewith  thou  hast  provoked  me  to 
ftnger  and  made  Israel  to  sin. "  The  provoca- 
tion, you  will  observe,  was  the  introduction 
of  false  gods  into  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  pro. 
l^t  here  not  only  threatens  Ahab  with  the 


xain  and  destmotioa  of  his  family,  m  the  pa-  J  that  dispeoMttaik 


nishment  of  his  sin,  hnt  points  out  to  him 
instances  of  great  families  having  been  des- 
troyed for  the  very  same  reason.     You  after- 
wards read  the  full  aocomplirimient  of  this 
sentence  by  the  hand  of  Jehu.    Now  I  oon. 
sider  these  instances  as  in  fact  the  execution 
of  the  second  commandment,  and  as  shnwizii? 
what  sense  that  commandment  bore     But  if 
it  were  so ;  if  the  force  of  the  threat  was,  that 
in  the  distribution  and  assignment  of  tempo. 
ral  prosperity  and  adversity,  upon  a  inan*s 
family  and  race,  respect  would  be  had  to  YxU 
fidelity  to  God,  or  his  rebellion  againirt  hioi 
in  this  article  of  false  and  idolattoos  woi^ 
ship;  then-is  the  punishment,  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  justice  of  it,  agreeably  to  what  wa 
see  in  the  constant  and  ordinary  coarse  of 
God'9  providence.     The  wealth  and  grandeor 
of  families  are  commonly  owing,  not  to  the 
present  generation,  but  to  the  indostry,  vb». 
dom,  or  good  conduct  of  a  former  ancestor. 
The  poverty  and  depression  of  a  family  are 
not  imputable  to  the  present  representatives 
of  the  family,  but  to  the  fault,  the  extrava- 
gance, or  mismanagement,  of  those  who  went 
before  them ;  of  which  nevertheless  they  fed 
the  effects.    All  this  we  see  every  day ;   «iw^ 
we  see  it  without   surprise  or  compiidnt. — 
What,  therefore,  accords  with  the  state  of 
things  under  the  ordinary  dispensations  <^ 
Providence  as  to  temp<mil  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity,  was  by  a  special  providence,  and  by  a 
particular  sentence,  ordained  to  be  the  mode, 
and  probably  a  most  efficacious  mode^  of  re. 
straining  and  correcting  an  offence,  from  which 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  deter  the 
Jewish  nation. 

M  y  third  proposition  is,  that  this  command, 
ment  related  particularly  to  the  Jewish  eoono- 
my.  In  the  28th  chapter  of  Deateronomy, 
you  find  Moses,  with  prodigious  solemnity,  pro. 
nouncing  the  blessings  and  cursings  whicfti 
awaited  the  children  of  Isrsel  under  the  dis. 
pensation  to  whidi  they  were  called ;  and  ymi 
will  observe,  that  these  blessings  consisted  al. 
together  of  worldly  benefits,  and  these  corses 
of  worldly  punishments.  Moses  in  cffest  de- 
clared, that  with  respect  to  this  peculiar  peo. 
pie,  when  they  came  into  thsir  own  fend, 
there  should  be  amongst  them  audi  a  a%nal 
and  extraordinary  and  visiUe  interpositioo  of 
Providence,  as  to  shoa-er  down  blessings,  and 
happiness,  and  prosperity,  upon  those  who  ad. 
hered  laithfully  to  the  God  of  their  ftthers, 
and  to  punish,  with  exemplary  mirfoTtanea, 
those  who  disobeyed  and  deserted  him.  Such, 
Moses  told  them,  would  be  the  order  of  Qod'a 
government  over  them.  This  dispeosatiai 
dealt  in  temporal  rewards  and  pwnirfmimtSL 
And  the  second  commandment,  which  made 
the  temporal  prosperity  and  adversity  of  &ini. 
lies  depend,  in  many  instances,  npon  the  le- 
ligious  bdiavioar  of  the  ancestor  of  snch  fin- 
mllies,  was  a  branch  and  conoistaDt  part  of 
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l^t,  faMtly  and  principally,  my  fourth  pro- 
position  is,  that  at  no  rate  does  it  affec^  or 
was  ever  meant  to  affect,  the  acceptance  or 
salvation  of  individuals  in  a  future  life.  My 
proof  of  this  proposition  I  draw  from  the  18th 
chapter  of  BzekieL  It  should  seem  from  this 
chapter,  that  some  of  the  Jews,  at  that  time, 
bad  put  too  large  an  interpretation  upon  the 
second  commandment ;  for  the  prophet  puts 
this  question  into  the  month  of  his  country. 
men ;  he  supposes  them  to  be  thus,  as  it  were, 
ezpottiiloting  with  God  i  ^  Ye  say,  Why?  Doth 
not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  ?'* 
that  is  the  question  he  makes  them  ask.  Now 
take  notice  of  the  answer ;  the  answer  which 
the  prophet  delivers  in  the  name  of  Ood,  is 
this ;  *^  When  the  son  hath  done  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  and  hath  kept  all  my  sta- 
tntes  and  hath  done  them,  he  shall  surely  live. 
The  soul  that  sinneth,  U  shall  die.  The  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father ;  nei- 
ther shall  the  ihther  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son :  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shaU 
be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wick^ 
.  cd  shaU  be  upon  Mm;"  ver.  19,  20.  . 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  the 
prophet  has  dilated  a  good  deal,  and  very  ex- 
pressly  indeed,  upon  the  same  subject ;  all  to 
ooniirm  the  great  truth  which  he  lays  down. 
*^  Behold  all  souls  are  mine,  as  the  soul  of  the 
£ftther,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine ; 
the  soul  that  dnneth  it  shall  die.'*    Now  ap. 
ply  this  to  the  second  commandment :  and  the 
onij  way  of  reconciling  them  together,  is  by 
^apposing  that  the  second  commandment  re- 
lated solely  to  temporal,  or  rather  family  ad- 
T«ndt7  and  prosperity,  and  Ecekiel's  chapter 
to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
mtmtm.    When  to  this  is  added  what  hath  been 
obeerred,  that  the  threat  in  the  second  com- 
aaandment  belongs  to  the  crime  forbidden  in 
tlisc  oommandment,  namely,  the  going  over  to 
laiea  gods,  and  deserting  the  one  true  Ood ; 
soui  that  it  also  formed  a  part  or  branch  of 
gbe  Mosaic  system  which  dealt  throu^out  in 
«0Biiparal  rewards  and  punishments,  at  that 
fjm0  dispensed   by  a  particular  providence  : 
-mb/em  these  considerations  are  kid  together, 
miBidi  of  the  difficulty,  and  much  of  the  objec- 
g^nx^  which  our  own  nrinds  may  have  raised 
^^aiinst  this  ooimnandment,  wiU,  I  hope,  be 


SBRBfON  XIV. 

«rOW  VIRTtTE  PRODUCES  BELIX7,  AKD 
VICE  UKBELIEF. 

r^  tf  91^  man  toUl  do  His  tot//,  he  ahaU  know  qf 
gfy£  doctrinsy  u/hether  U  be  qf  God. 

John  vii.  1?^. 
^^  tfioes  not,  I  think»  at  first  sight  appear,  why 
\^^  ijehaviour  should  iafluflnce  onr  belifli;  or 


how  any  particular  course  of  action,  good  or 
bad,  should  affect  our  assent  to  any  particu- 
lar  propositions  which  are  offered  to  us :  for 
truth  or  probability  can  never  depend  upon 
our  conduct ;  the  credibility  or  incredibility  of 
religion  is  the  same,  whether  we  act  well  or 
ill,  whether  we  obey  its  laws  or  disobey  them. 
Nor  is  it  very  manifest,  how  even  our  percep- 
tion of  evidence  or  credibility  should  be  affect- 
ed by  our  virtues  or  vices ;  because  conduct  is 
immediately  voluntary,  bdief  is  not ;  one  is 
an  act  of  the  will,  under  the  power  of  motives ; 
the  other  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  up- 
on which  motives  do  not,  primarily  at  least, 
operate,  nor  ought  to  operate  at  all.  Yet  onr 
Lord,  in  the  text,  affirms  this  to  be  the  case, 
namely,  that  our  behaviour  does  influence  our 
belief,  and  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  is,  even  during  his  own  minis- 
tiT  upon  earth.  ^  If  any  man  will  do  His 
wfl^  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God."  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  and  religious  inquiry,  how,  why, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  declaration  of  the 
text  may  be  maintained. 

Now  the  first  and  most  striking  observation 
is,  that  it  corresponds  with  experience.  The 
fact,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  is  as  the  text 
represents  it  to  be.  I  spe^  of  the  general 
course  of  human  conduct,  which  is  the  thing 
to  be  considered.  Good  men  are  generally  be- 
lievers ;  bad  men  are  generally  unbelievers. 
This  is  the  genersl  state  of  the«case,  not  with- 
out exceptions ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
may  be  men  of  regular  external  morals,  who 
are  yet  unbelievers,  because  though  immorali- 
ty he  one  cause  of  unbelief,  it  is  not  the  only 
cause :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many,  who,  although  they  believe 
and  tremble,  yet  go  on  in  their  sins,  because 
their  faith  doth  not  regulate  their  practice. 
But,  having  respect  to  the  ordinary  course  and 
state  of  human  conduct,  what  our  Saviour  hath 
dedaied  is  verified  by  experience.  He  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God,  cometh  to  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  oi  God,  namely,  a  messenger 
from  God.  A  process  some  how  or  other  takes 
place  in  the  understanding,  which  brings  the 
mind  of  him  who  acts  righUy  to  this  conclusion. 
A  conviction  is  formed,  and  every  day  made 
stronger  and  stronger.  No  man  ever  compre- 
hended the  value  of  Christian  precepts,  but  by 
conducting  his  life  according  to  them.  MHien, 
by  so  doing,  he  is  brought  to  know  their  ex- 
cellency, their  perfection,  I  had  afanost  said, 
their  divinity,  he  is  necemarily  also  brought 
to  think  well  of  the  religion  itself.  Hear  St. 
Paul :— '«  The  night  is  far  spent :  the  day  is 
at  hand  :  let  us,  therefore,  cast  off  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light ;  let  us  walk  honestly  ss  in  the  day,  not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying ; 
Imt  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Je:tus  Christ ;  and 
make  not  pvovition  for  the  flesh  to  liilfll  the 
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lusts  thereof :"  Rom.  xuL  11.  It  it  reeovded 
of  this  text,  that  it  wu  the  meuis  of  the  oon^ 
▼enion  of  a  rerj  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
St.  Austin  ;  for  which  reason  I  quote  it,  as  an 
instance  to  my  present  purpose,  since  I  appre- 
hend it  must  have  wrought  with  him  in  the 
manner  here  represented.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  others  liave  been  affected  in  like  man- 
ner by  this  or  other  particular  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  that  still  greater  numbers  hare  been 
drawn  to  Christianity  by  the  general  impres- 
sion which  our  Lonl's  discourses,  and  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  his  apostles,  have  left 
upon  their  minds.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  internal  evidence  of  our  religion ;  and  it 
is  very  strong.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  species 
of  evidence  which  applies  itself  to  the  know- 
ledge, love,  and  practice  of  virtue,  it  will  ope- 
rate most  powerfully  where  it  finds  these  qua- 
lities, or  even  these  tendencies  and  dispositions 
subsisting.  If  this  be  the  effect  of  virtuous 
conduct,  and,  in  some  proportion,  the  effect 
also  of  each  separate  act  of  virtue,  the  contrary 
effect  must  necessarily  follow  from  a  contrary 
course  of  behaviour.  And  perhaps  it  may  as- 
sist us  in  unfolding  the  subject,  to  take  up  the 
inquiry  in  this  order ;  because  if  it  can  be  shown 
why,  and  in  what  manner,  vice  tends  to  ob- 
struct, impair,  and  at  length  destroy  our  faith, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  allow,  that  virtue  must 
facilitate,  support,  and  confirm  it:  that,  at 
least  it  will  deliver  us,  or  keep  us  free,  from 
that  weight  of  prejudice  and  resistance  which 
is  produced  in  the  mind  by  vice,  and  which 
acts  against  the  reception  of  religious  truth, 

Now  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be  no  other 
than  this  :  A  great  many  persons,  before  they 
proceed  upon  an  act  of  known  transgression, 
do  expressly  state  to  themselves  the  question, 
whether  religion  be  true  or  not ;  and  in  order 
to  get  at  the  object  of  their  desire  (for  the  real 
matter  to  be  determined  is,  whether  they  shall 
have  their  desire  gratified  or  not,)  in  order,  I 
say,  to  get  at  the  pleasure  in  some  cases,  or  in 
other  cases,  the  point  of  interest,  upon  which 
they  have  set  their  hearts,  they  choose  to  de- 
cide, and  they  do  in  fact  decide  with  themselves, 
that  these  things  are  not  so  certain,  as  to  be  a 
reason  for  them  to  give  up  the  pleasure  which 
lies  before  them,  or  the  advantage  which  is 
now,  and  which  may  never  be  again  in  their 
power  to  compass.  This  conclusion  does  ac- 
tually take  place,  and,  at  various  times,  must 
almost  necessarily  take  place,  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  bad  morsiSs.  And  now  remark  the  rf- 
feet  which  it  has  upon  their  thoughts  after- 
wards. When  they  oome  at  ano^r  future 
dme  to  reflect  upon  religion,  they  reflect  upon 
it  as  upon  what  they  had  before  adjudged  to 
be  unfounded,  and  too  uncertain  to  be  acted 
upon,  or  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  reflections, 
accompanied  with  thisadverse  and  unfavourable 
impression,  naturally  lead  to  infidelity.  Uere- 
ia,  therefore,  is  seen  the  faUadous  operation  of 
^1  flzBt,  in  tin  dmiDitMWW  under  whifih 


men  form  their  opinion  and  their  aoadHkw 
oonoeming  religion ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  e& 
feet,  which  condnsions,  whidi  douibta  aofenu 
ed,  have  upon  their  judgment  afterwaida 
First,  what  is  the  situation  of  mind  in  whidi 
they  decide  oonoeming  religion  ?  and  whatcsa 
be  expected  from  such  a  situation  ?  Some  mif. 
nified  and  alluring  pleasiire  has  stirred  their 
desires  and  pasaons.  It  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  sin.  Here  is  reUgion,  ^^mMmn^w,^  ^^ 
forbidding  it  on  one  side :  th«Ee  is  ofipaKtm-^ 
ty  drawing  and  puUing  on  the  other.  Wilk 
this  drag  and  bias  up<m  their  thoughts,  tksy 
pronounce  and  dedde  ooncemiqg  ^^fion  ia. 
portant  of  all  subjects,  and  of  all  qnestiaDS.  If 
they  should  determine  for  the  tntth  and  nalitf 
of  religion,  they  must  sit  down  disqipointad  d 
a  gratification  upon  which  they  had  «et  tlwir 
hearts,  and  of  using  an  opportanity^  which 
may  never  oome  again.  Neverthsleas  ticy 
must  determine  one  way  or  other.  And  this 
process,  viz.  a  similar  delibeiatiain  and  a  sini- 
lar  condusion,  is  renawed  and  repented,  as  d* 
ten  as  occasions  of  sih  oflbr.  The  effni,  at 
length,  is  a  settled  persoaaion  gainst  nligiaa. 
For  what  is  it,  bs  persons  who  proeeed  in  tbis 
manner,  which  rests  and  dwells  open  their  aw 
mories  ?  What  is  it  which  girea  to  thoir  jadf- 
ment  its  tarn  and  bias  ?  It  is  these  occsiead 
decisions  often  repeated;  whiahdedsiQBiahBve 
the  same  power  and  influence  oiver  the  mail 
after-opinion,  as  if  they  had  been  mnde  eter 
so  impartially,  or  ever  so  ooirsetly ; 
in  fact,  they  are  made  under 
which  exdude,  almost  the  penibility  nf 
being  made  with  faimess  a[nd  with 
inquiry.  Men  decide  under  the  _ 
fluence  of  sinful  temptation ;  bitt,  hnring  dn. 
dded,  the  dedsion  iaafterwarda 
by  them,  and  geows  into  asettlod  audi 
al  opinion^  as  much  as  if  they  bad 
in  it  without  any  bias  or  prqudiDe 

The  extent  to  which  this  eanae  acta,  that  is, 
the  numbeta  who  are  Indudedin  its: 
will  lie  further  known  by  the  foUonsiog 
vation.  I  have  said,  that 
expready  state  to  themsdves  the  qiacstwn,  wbe* 
ther  rdigion  be  true  or  not ;  wid  tknt  dfecf 
state  to  themselves  this  questhm,  at  tiba  tase 
when  they  are  about  to  enter  upon  ar— e  aai 
of  sin  which  raUgien  condemns  ;  and  I  bafiHa 
the  case  so  to  be.  I  believe  that  tfaia  aBi»- 
ment  is  often  ezpresdy  made,  and  in  tlM  Ban- 
ner which  I  have  reproMnted.  Bat  tbere  ii 
also  a  tadt  rejection  of  religion^  vbodb  hss 
nearly  the  same  offset.  Whawver  a nsEBda> 
liberatdy  ventures  upon  an  aotian  wridch  bi 
knows  that  religion  prohibiti,  ha  taciily  njeiw 
religion.  There  may  not  pass  in  hia  tbee^iM 
every  step  which  we  have  described^  aor  wsi 
he  oome  expresdy  to  the  concluaioBS  :  bat  bi 


acts  upon  the  condudon;  hepcncticallyadBitt 
it.  And  the  doing  so  wiU  afianaeft  Ins  sssad 
frokn  rehgion,  as  euielTf  sJnsit,  an  ff  fte  bat 
fonafly  aigaed  btmidf  btt»  <»  Cjlait  <f  » 
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imtniih.  Th^  eflbol  of  «m  »  niceiwrily,  and 
highly,  mad  in  all  cites,  mdmsew  to  the.produo- 
don  and  oxifOeDoa  of  reltgioua  Seinik.  JLeal  dif . 
ficulties  are  doubled  and.  treUed,  wlieii  tbay 
Ian  in  xfhh  Ticioua  propansitiea.;  imaginary 
difficultiei  are  readily  started.  Vice  is  won- 
derfully acute  in  discovering  reasons,  oti  its 
ovn  sida  This  may  be  said  of  aQ  kinda  of 
▼ice ;  but,  I  think,  it  more  paarticukf  ly  holds 
good  of  what  areodfed  licentioiis  vices,  that  is, 
(oi  vices  Of  debanchevy  i  fbr  sias  of  debauchery 
have  a  tendency,  which  other  species  of  sin 
hatve  nor  so  diteetly,  t^  unsettle  and  weidcen 
the  powers  of  the  uudersuiadhig,  as  weU  ae, 
in  a  greater  degree,  I  tiiink,  than  otiier  vices, 
to  render  the  heart  thoroughly  cbrrupt.  In  a 
mind  so  wboDy  depraved,  the  impression  of 
any  aignment,  relating  to  a  moral  or  religious 
aobjeot,  is  famt,  and  slight,  and  transitory. 
To  a  vitiated  ptfateno  meat  has  its  right  taste; 
with  a  debanehed  mind,  no  reasoning  has  its 
proper  influence. 

Bnt,  secondly :  Have  we  not  aho,  from  Scrips 
tare,  reason  to  believe,  that  6od>  holy  Spirit 
will  be  assisting  to  those  wKo  earnestly  pray 
for  it,  and  who  sincerely  prepare  themselves 
for  Its  reception ;  and  that  it  will  be  assisting 
ta  them  in  this  matter  of  faith  in  rdigion— 
The  language  of  Scripture  is,  that  God  gives 
his  holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it ;  and  more- 
over, that  to  them  who  use  and  improve  it  as 
they  ought,  tt  is  given  in  more  and  more  abmt- 
dante.  *'  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  gixr 
en  more.  He  that  hath  not,  from  him  ^all 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath  :*' 
Mat.  xiii.  12.  He  who  is-itudious  to  improve 
his  measure  of  grace,  riiall  find  that  measure 
Increased  upon  him.  He  who  neglects  or  sti- 
fles,  neglects  through  irreligion,  carelessness, 
and  heedlessness,  buries  in  sensuality,  or  stifles 
hy  the  opposition  of  sin,  the  portion  of  grace, 
and  assistance  whidi  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  he, 
the  Scripture  says,  wiU  find  that  portion  wfth. 
drawn  frem  Imn,  Now,  this  being  the  gene- 
ral nature  and  economy  of  God's  assisting 
grace,  there  n  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
extend  to  our  fiuth,  as  weD  as  to  our  prae- 
tlcej  oar  perceiving  the  truth,  as  well  as  our 
obeying  the  tmth,  mvr  be  helped  and  succour, 
ed  by  it.  Ood*s  Spirit  can  have  access  to  our 
understandings,  as  well  as  our  affections.  He 
«an  render  the  mind  sensible  to  the  impres- 
eions  of  evidence,  and  the  power  of  truth.  If 
creatures,  like  us,  might  take  upon  themselves 
(d  judge  what  is  a  proper  object  of  divine  help, 
H  should  seem  to  be  a  serious,  devout,  hum- 
Me,  and  apprehensive  mind,  anxiously  desiring 
to  learn  and  know  the  truth ;  and,  in  order  to 
know  it,  keeping  the  heart  and  understanding 
pure  and  prepared  for  that  purpose  ;  that  is 
to  say,  carefully  abstaining  from  the  indul- 
gence of  passions,  and  from  practices  whidi 
harden  and  indispose  the  mind  against  re- 
ligion. I  say,  a  mind  lo  guarding  and  q[uallfjr- 
Ing  ittdf,  and  imploring  with  devout  eameiU 


ness  and  sellcitn^  the  afd  of  ewTs  holy  dpi. 
rit  in  its  meditatwna  atad  inqniriea,  seemi,  ae 
far  as  w«  oan  presnme  to  judge,  as  meet  an 
ul^ect  of  divine  Kelp  and  favour  as  any  of 
whidi  we  ^n  form  an  idea ;  and  it  is  not- for 
ua  to  narrow-  the  promises  of  God,  eonceming 
his  assisting  grace,  so  aa,  without  authority, 
to  occlude  such  on  object  from  it. 

From  the  doctrine,  which  haa  been  thus  coibi 
Ctsdy  proposed,  various  hnportant  rules  and 
reflections  arisen 

First :  Let  not  men,  invtdved  in  ahrful  eoor* 
see,  wonder  at  the  difficulties  which  they  meet 
with  in  religion.  It  is  an  effect  of  sin,  whidk 
is  almost  sure  to  follow*  Sin  never  fafls,  both 
to  magnify  real  diflicnltieo,  and  to  suggest  im. 
aginary  ones.  It  rests  and  dwells  upon  objeo- 
tions,  because  they  help  the  sinner,  in  some 
measure,  to  excuse  his  conduct  to  himself.-* 
They  cause  him  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  which 
permits  the  gratificatioii  of  his  passions,  or  the 
compassing  of  his  purpose.  Deep  and  various 
is  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  of  licentious  sins 
most  particularly;  for  they  doud  the  under, 
standing ;  they  disqualify  men  for  serious  me* 
dilation  of  any  kind;  alnve  all,  for  the  medi- 
tation of  religion. 

..JBecoAdly :  Xet  them,  who  ask  for  bmco 
Ught,  first  take  care  tojttt.up.to  the  light 
which  they  have.  Scripture .  and  experience 
join  thMr  testimony  to  ihis  point,  namdy,  that 
they,  who  faithfully  practise  what  they  do 
know,  and  live  agreeably  to  the  belief  whieh 
they  have,  and  to  the  just  and  rational  conse- 
quences of  that  belief^  seldom  fail  to  proceed 
fortber,  and  to  acquire  more  and  more  confl* 
dence  In  the  truth  of  rdigion  $  whereas,  if 
thev  live  in  opposition  to  the  degree  of  befief 
which  they  have,  be  it  what  it  may,  even  ii 
will  gradually  grow  weaker  and  weidLer,  and, 
dt  length,  die  away  in  the  soul. 

Thirdly  r  Ijet  them  who  are  anxious  to  ar- 
rive at  jusi  sentiments  of  religion,  keep  their 
minds  in  a  capable  state ;  that  is,  free  from 
iite  bias  of  former  doubts,  conceived  at  a  time 
when  the  power  «nd  influence  of  sinful  tempta- 
tibn  was  upon  them ;  suggested,  in  fbct,lestUiey 
should  find  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  some 
gratification  upon  which  they  had  set  thefar 
hearts ;  and  which  decisions,  neverthdess,  and 
doubts,  have  the  same  operation  upon  their 
judgments,  as  if  they  had  been  the  result  of 
the  most  pure  And  impartial  reasoning,  tt  Is 
not  peculiar  to  religion ;  it  is  trueof  all  subject*, 
that  the  mind  is  sure  almost  to  be  misled, 
which  lies  under  a  load  of  prejudice  contract- 
ed from  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  weigh  arguments  justly,  or  to 
see  clearly. 

Fourthly :  Let  them,  let  all,  especially  those 
who  find  themselves  in  a  dissatisfied  state  of 
mind,  fly  to  prayer.  Let  them  pray  earnest- 
ly and  incessantly  for  God*s  assisting  grace  and 
influence  ;  assisting,  if  it  be  his  good  pleasure, 
as  well  our  minds  and  understaadlngs  In 
2U8 
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wfnrchiiig  after  trath^  m  oar  hearts  and  affeo- 
tioiis  in  obeying  it.  I  lay  again,  let  us  pray 
unceasingly  for  grace  and  help  from  the  Spirit 
of  God.  When  we  pray  for  any  worldly  ob- 
ject, we  may  pray  mistakenly.  We  may  be 
ignorant  of  our  own  good ;  we  may  err  ^j^re- 
gumsly  concerning  it.  But  when  we  pray 
for  spiritual  aid  and  grace,  we  are  sure  that 
we  pray  for  what  we  want ;  for  what,  if  grant- 
ed, will  be  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  And 
we  pray  with  hope,  because  we  have  this  gra- 
cious assurance  giyen  us  by  the  Lord  himself 
of  grace  and  mercy :  **  If  ye,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Heareuly  Father  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?*'  Matt. 
vii.  11. 


SERBION  XV. 

JOHV'f  XKBBAQ'E  TO  JSfUS. 

JVov  when  John  had  heordinpnmm  ih/$  workt 
of  Chriglt  h0  ani  twOtfkittkaeipUtf  and  mid 
unio  Mm,  Art  thou  he  that  thauld  come,  or  do 
we  look  for  another  t-^Matt.  zi.  2,  3. 

Thebs  words  state  a  transaction,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  of  a  singular  kind,  and  well  entit- 
led to  observation.  Some  time  before  our 
Lord's  appearance,  John  the  Baptist  had  pro- 
duced himself  to  the  country,  as  a  messenger 
from  Ood,  and  as  a  public  preacher.  The 
principal  thing  which  he  preadied  was,  that  a 
greater  and  more  extraordinary  person  than 
himself,  that  is  to  say,  no  other  than  the  long- 
foretold  and  long-expected  Messiah,  was  about 
diortly  to  appear  in  the  world ;  that  for  the 
appearance  of  this  person,  which  would  be  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  upon  earth, 
aU  men  were  to  prepare  themselves  by  repen- 
tance and  reformation.  Thus  did  John  preach, 
before  it  was  known  or  declared,  and  before 
he  (John  himself)  knew  or  declared  who  this 
extraordinary  person  was.  It  was,  as  it  should 
seem,  upon  our  Lord^s  offering  himself  to  John 
to  be  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan,  that  John,  for 
the  first  tim^,  knew  and  published  him  to  be 
that  person.  This  testimony  and  record  John 
afterwsrds  repeated  concerning  him  in  this 
manner,  and  it  is  remarkable :  *^  The  next  day 
John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  uith. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  he  of  whom  I 
said.  After  me  oometh  a  man,  which  is  preferred 
before  me,  for  he  was  before  me,  and  /  knew 
him  not ;  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest 
to  Israel,  therefore  am.  I  come  baptizing  with 
^*^^*.  .-^^^  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw 
the  Spirit  descending  from  heav^  Uke  a  dore^ 


and  it  abode  npon  him  |  and  I  knew  him  not, 
but  he  that  sent  me  to  bq^tize  with  wmter,  tha 
same  said  unto  me,  Upcm  whom  thoa  ahalt  see 
the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptised  with  tbe  Ho- 
ly Ohost.  And  I  saw,  and  bare  reoosidL,  that 
this  is  the  son  of  God.** 

It  came  to  pass,  that,  soon  after  oar  Igard'z 
public  appearance,  John  was  cast  into  priaoa, 
and  there  remained,  till,  by  a  barfaaroos  <inler 
from  Uerod,  in  wicked  oomplianoe  witk  m  will- 
ed vow,  this  good  and  eourageooa  aerraot  of 
Ood  was  beheaded.  It  does  not  seem  quite 
certain,  whether  he  was  not  impruoDed  Cwiee. 
In  prison,  however,  his  disciples,  as  waa  natu- 
ral, came  to  him,  and  related  to  him  the  great 
things  which  Jesus  had  latdy  been  doing ;  and 
it  appears,  from  the  aoooonts  of  the  dilEensnt 
evangelists,  and  by  laying  these  aocounu  to. 
gether  in  order  of  time,  that  Jesoa,  a  little  be- 
fore this,  amongst  other  miracJea,  had  cored 
the  centurion*s  servant  without  coming  near 
him,  and  had  also  raised  the  young  sua 
at  Nain  to  life,  when  thev  were  carrying  him 
out  to  his  f uncnral ;  miraciea,  whidi,  it  may  be 
supposed,  were  much  noised  abroad  in  die 
country.  What  then  did  John  the  Bt^tist  ds^ 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence  f  He  eent  to 
Jesus  two  of  his  disciples,  saying,  ^  Art  thoa 
he  that  should  come,  or  lodk  we  for  anotbvf  * 

It  will  appear  odd  that  John  should  enter* 
Udn  any  doubt,  or  require  any  mtiafactien 
about  this  matter ;  he,  who  had  himself  pub- 
licly announced  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  look- 
ed for,  and  that  also  upon  the  most  nadenia. 
ble  grounds,  because  he  saw  the  Spirit  descend- 
ing  and  remaining  upon  him ;  the  token  which 
had  been  given  hhn,  whereby  this  persoa  was 
to  be  distinguished  by  hun. 

This  was  a  difficulty  which  interprettn  of 
Scripture,  in  very  early  times  saw ;  and  the 
answer  which  they  gave  to  it  I  be^eve  to  be 
the  true  one;  nam^y,  that  John  sent  this 
message,  not  from  any  doubt  which  he  himsdf 
entertained  of  the  matter,  but  in  order  that 
the  doubts  which  his  disciples  had  oomoeiTed 
about  it,  might  receive  an  answer  and  satis- 
faction at  the  fountain  head;  from  Jeeos 
himself^  who  was  best  able  to  give  it. 

You  will,  therefore,  now  observe  what  this 
answer  was,  and  how,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  given.  If  you  turn  to  St.  Luke's 
statement  of  the  transaction,  chap.  vii.  verae 
20th,  you  will  there  find  it  expressly  aieei  nJ, 
what  is  only  implied  and  tacitly  re£e»Ted  to  by 
St.  Matthew;  (and  thisisoneinstanoe^amoogst 
many,  of  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  different  evangelists  together;) 
you  will  find,  I  say,  that  it  so  h^peoed,  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  it  was  so  ordered  by 
Providence,  that  at  the  time,  the  precise  hour, 
when  these  messengers  from  John  arrived,  our 
Lord  was  in  the  very  act  of  working  mirskdek 
In  that  same  hour,  says  Luke,  he  cured  many 
of  infirmities  and  phtguea,  and  of  evil  s]nrit^ 
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and  onto  duoiy  tfaftt  yrm  blind  h»  gm^e  ni^t : 
■o  that  th«  HMMengen  thenmelves  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  powers,  end  of  his  gif^  and 
of  his  mighty  works ;  and  to  this  evidence  he 
refers  them ;  and  a  more  dedsive  or  dignified 
answer  oonld  not  possiUy  have  been  given. 
Ue  neither  says  he  was,  nor  he  was  not  the 
person  they  inquired  after,  bat  bids  them  take 
notice  and  tciU  John  of  what  they  sow,  and 
make  their  own  condndon  from  it.  '^  60  your 
way,  and  tciU  John  what  things  ye  have  seen 
and  heard,  how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  deansed,  the  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  gospd  is 
preached.**  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear,  nor 
Is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  all  these  spe- 
des  of  miracles  were  performed  then,  or  be- 
fore their  eyes.  It  is  spedfioally  mentioned, 
that  he  then  cured  many  of  pbigues  and  infir- 
mities, cast  oat  evil  spirits,  and  restored  sight 
to  the  blind :  bat  it  is  not  mentioned,  for  in- 
ttanoe,  that  he  then  raised  the  dead,  though 
that  miracle  be  refinred  to  in  his  answer.  Af- 
ter having  wrought,  whilst  they  were  present, 
many  and  various  spedct  of  deddve  mirades, 
he  was  wdl  entitled  to  demand  their  credit 
and  assent  to  others  upon  hia  own  testimony 
and  assertion. 

Now  from  this  answer  of  our  Lord^s,  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  (and  this  I  think  is  the 
useful  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  the 
lidiih  which  he  required,  the  assent  which  he 
demanded,  waa  a  rational  assent  and  faith 
liDunded  upon  proof  and  evidence.  His  ex- 
hortation  was,  **bdieve  me  for  the  very  works* 
sake.**  He  ^  not  bid  Philip,  upon  that  oc- 
caaion.  Or  the  disdples  of  John  upon  this,  be- 
lieve him,  because  he  was  the  Son  of  Ood, 
because  he  came  down  from  heaven,  because 
he  was  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  him, 
because  he  was  with  Ood  and  from  Ood,  be- 
cause the  Father  had  given  unto  him  the  Spirit 
without  measure,  because  he  was  inspired  in 
the  fullest  and  largest  sense  of  the  word ;  for 
all  these  characters  and  pretenaons,  though 
the  highest  that  oould  bdong  to  any  being 
whatsoever,  to  a  prophet,  or  to  more  than  a 
prophet,  were  nevertheless  to  be  ascertained 
by  facts.  When  ascertained,  they  were  grounds 
of  the  most  abeolute  confidence  in  hb  word, 
of  the  most  implidt  and  unlimited  relianoe  up- 
on his  authority;  but  they  were  to  be  ascertain- 
ed  by  facts.  To  facts,  therefore,  our  Lord  ap- 
peals ;  to  facts  he  refers  them, and  tothedemon- 
stration  which  they  afforded  of  his  po^er  and 
truth.  For  shutting  their  eyes  against  faith,  or, 
moreproperlyspeaking,for  shutting  theirhearts 
and  understandings  against  the  proof  and  con- 
dusion  which  facts  afforded,  he  pronounces 
them  liable  to  condemnation.  They  were  to  be- 
lieve his  word,  because  of  his  works :  that  was 
exactly  what  he  required.  **  The  works  which 
the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same 
works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  me ;  and  the  Father  himsdf 


who  hath  sent  me  bearedi  witHeia  of  me  t** 
John  V.  38.  It  ia  remarkable  that  John  the 
Baptist  wiDu^t  no  miiade ;  therefore  the 
authority  and  confirming  proof  of  hit  misdon 
rested  very  much  upon  the  evidences  which 
were  exhibited,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the 
person  whose  appearance  he  professed  to  fore- 
td.  And  undoubtedly  the  mirades  of  our 
Lord  did,  by  a  reflected  operation,  establish 
the  preaching  of  John.  For  if  a  person  in 
these  days  should  appear,  not  working  any 
miracle  himsdf,  but  declaring  that  another 
and  greater  person  was  soon  to  follow,  and 
if  that  other  and  greater  person  did  accord-* 
ingly  soon  follow,andshow  forth  mighty  deeds, 
the  authority  of  the  first  person*s  miasion 
would  be  ratified  by  the  second  person's  works. 
They  who  mi^t  doubt,  nay  reasonably  doubt, 
concerning  the  first  per8on*s  truth  and  pre- 
tensions brfoM^  would  be  fully  satisfied  of  them 
afterwards.  And  this  was  exactly  the  turn 
which  some  rational  and  considerate  Jews  gave 
to  the  matter :  **  And  many  resorted  to  him, 
and  said,  John  did  no  'wir*i»1a  >  but  all  things 
that  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true.**  The 
effect  of  this  observation  was,  what  it  ought 
to  be,  **  many  believed  on  him  there.**  John 
X.  41,42. 

This  distinction  between  our  Lord  and  his 
forerunner,  in  one  working  mirades,  and  the 
other  not,  fumidies  an  account  for  two  things 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Oospels ;  one  is, 
John*s  declaring  that  when  the  person  of 
whom  he  spoke  should  appear,  his  own  minis- 
try, which  was  then  much  followed  and  at- 
tended, would  unk  in  importance  and  esteem. 
*'  He  must  increase,  I  must  decrease — He  Uiat 
oometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me — He 
that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom 
thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptiz- 
eth,  and  all  men  come  to  Mm.'*  The  other  is 
our  Lord*s  own  reflection  upon  John's  testi- 
mony in  his  favours  which  was  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  truth  or  the  case.  "  Ye  sent  unto 
John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto  the  truth ; 
but  I  recdve  not  testimonv  from  man.  He 
was  a  burning  and  a  shimng  light ;  and  ye 
were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  his  light. 
But  /  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John 
— the  Uforks  which  the  Father  hath  given  me 
to  finish,  the  same  works  that  /  do,  bear  wit- 
ness of  me.**  As  if  hehadsaid :  *^  My  own  perfor- 
mance of  miracles  is  a  higher  and  surer  proof 
of  my  mission,  than  any  testimony  which 
could  be  given  to  me  by  another  who  did  not 
perform  mirades,  however  great,  or  praise- 
worthy, or  excellent  his  character  and  his 
preaching  were  in  all  respects,  or  however 
much  his  followers  confided  in  him ;  the  one  was 
the  testimony  of  men,  the  other  of  God."  ^  I 
receive  not  testimony  o(  man  ;**  the  proofs 
which  I  myself  exhibit  before  your  eyes  of 
divine  power,  suptrseJe  human  testimony. 

Again  :  Ouv  I^nl  put  the  truth  of  his 
pretensions,  predsely  and  spedfically  upon 
2  IT  3 
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th«0dd««crUiiiiiiMhit  ««Ifiaoiiet«h« 
woriu^nf  iPririmSlMtterciiw  ju)ft«  but  if 
I  do,  themA  ya  Ulfenrs  me  a^  beVefie  the 
work!.'*  J^  z.  37*  WhM  <aii«r  appeal  cotiU 
be  made?  Coiild  more  bar  done  to  chmllwigB 
inquii*y,  or  place  the  ({uestion  upon  the  rigbt 
ground  ? 

Lastly :  In  the  zrtli  chapter  and  24ch  rerwBj 
oar  In>Td  fixes  the  gnilc  of  the  nnbelieiriiig 
Jews  upon  this  artide,  chat  they  rejected  mim- 
culmis  proof,  Mrhfeh  ought  to'  have  conviaoed 
them ;  and  that  if  they  had  not  had  «uch  proof 
they  might  hare  been  exeuaable,  or^oompara- 
tively  speaking,  they  would  not  have  had  ein. 
His  words  are  very  iiiemoraft»]e :  ^*  If  I  had 
not  done  among  them  the  W(»rks  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  shL*' 
'  It  appean,  therefore,-  ek«t  ae  weQ  in  the  an- 
swer to  '^o^n's  messengera,  as  in  the  other 
passages  of  jj^s  Mstory  and  disoouriea  whidi  r». 
aemhie  thit^  Oar  Lord  acted  a  part  the  most 
foreign  and  distant  from  the  part  of  an  Im- 
postor or  enthusiast  that  esoi  possibly  be  o^n- 
oeived.  Was  ii  for  an  im|k»tor  or  enthosiast 
to  refer  messengers  who  caxne  to  Mm,  to  mi- 
rocudoai  woikv  performed  before  theiif  eyes, 
to  things  done  4ipon  -ihe  spot ;  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  their  own  senses.  ^'  Shew  John  tliose 
tlhings  which  ye  do  qee  and' hear .^  Would, 
eould  any  o&er  tihan  a  prophet  coohe  from 
Ood  do  this  ?  In  l&e  vapnntr^  was  it  for 
iny  other  than  a  divine  mesaengdr  to  bid 
his  very  disd]des  not  believe  in  him,  if  he  did 
not  these  woriu ;  or  to  tell  anbelievers,  that 
if  he  had  not  done  amdng  theifi  worics  whidh 
none  other  man  did,  their  unbelief  might  have 
been  excusable  ?  In  all  this  we  discern  con- 
viction and  sincerity,  fairness,  truth,  and  evi- 
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ojr  ivazirsiBiLZTT  to  orrEvcEs. 

Who  eanMhoufiifi  heoffendeiht  O  deanse 
Aou  me  from  ely  secret  fatUU.  Keep  thy 
aervani  aieofrom  prenmptwnu  eim^  lest  (hey 
get  the  dbimnion  etisr  me. 

Ptahn  six.  12, 13. 

Tbeu  words  express  a  rational  and  affect- 
ing prayer,  according  to  the  sense  which  they 
parry  with  them  at  first  sight,  and  without 
entering  into  any  interpretation  of  them  what- 
ioever.  Who  is  there  that  will  not  join  heartily 
px  this  prayer  ?  for  who  is  there  that  has  not 
occasion  to  pray  against  his  sins  ?  We  are  laden 
with  the  weight  of  our  sins.  ,  '*  The  remem- 
hrance  of  than  is  grievous  to  us,  the  burden 
«r  thm  is  intoIaiaUe."     But  beyond  this, 


mm  wtfndb,  when  th«y  ooma  tolm  iak 
ly  underatood,  have  a  still  stronger  meaning, 
aod  sdll  mote  applieabb  lo  thc.stale  and  oon- 
diiioB  of  our  aorids ;  which  I  wiU  eadewroor 
te  set  hefora  yeiL 

Von  wiil  obsarre  tJbe  «QFpiieMpi«pi,  ^^  mj  se- 
cret faults :  O  fcleaftaa  ihciu^ae  frooi  my  eeeni 
fi&uUs.*'  Now  tkut  qutttlw  is,  ft>  w^^oas  are 
Quae fiuilta  a ^ecrei? ^to  myself  or  to  others  ? 
wdiether  the  prayer  jdaila  to  fiiulu  whiob  are 
concealed  fj^m  iiianluBid,  and  areSn  that  sense 
secret ;  or.  to  faulits  whkh  are  cottceaJed  from 
the  offender  hknself,  ajad  ace  -lte«fore  secret, 
ia  the  most  full  snd  strict  aenae  ef  which  the 
term  is  capable?  Now,  I  say,  that  the  oootcxt, 
or  whole  passage  taken  together,  sAlijss  as  to 
understand  the  word  eecret  in  this  laftier  sensft 
For  observe  »wo  partkulax*.  The  firat  v«ne 
of  the  text  rons  thus :  ^  Who  can  teO  lioir 
eft  he  oOeiideth  ?  O  deanie  ib0B  mefiram  aqr 
secriK  faults.**  Now,  to  ffirBM  trennerion  t# 
the  two  parts  of  tids  veasijlt  is  nnrnisary  m 
suppose,  that  one  V«asbs^  ftr  whidi  it  was  ip 
diffiNBult  ftn*  any  nutai  i»  Itabur  hum  oft  te  e& 
fended  was,  tint  many  of  UvisutewmaaHnf, • 
but  inwIiatwayaitd'toJMMu'aanst?  t0kiii^ 
self  undoubtedly  t  otii^t^daB  the  secrecy  eeald 
have  been  no  reason  or  cause  of  thai  diJBf  nUm 
The  merelybeitiyconeealedfi«n:otl>^sw^3d 
be  nothing  to  the  pvoMnt  purpose  $ 
the  most  eolicedled  sins,  in  that  ssnae 
wtelj  known  to  Ibe  sfaiaer  himssl^  as 
which  are  detec«ed  or  most  op«i ;  and  tkoe^ 
fore  each  concei^eot  would  not  aeoaaas  lar 
the  sinner's  difficulty  in  mndefamadiry  tisa 
state  of  his  soul  and  of  his  censoieaia  To  ma 
it  appears  very  plain,  that  tiha  inm  «f  dia 
Psalndst^  thoughts  went  thus  <_JIa  is  lad  to 
cast  back  Ms  recollection  upon  therabui  of  his 
fife ;  he  finds  hhnseif,  as  manyibf  ua  maatia, 
lost  and  bewildered  in  their  mmbttr  and  fre- 
quency ;  because,  beside  all  ottier  luaiiuns  «f 
confusion,  there  were  many  which  iTere  «a- 
notioed,unreckoned,andtinob8ei^«eA.  Against 
this  class  of  sins,  wMch,  for  this  reassn,  ha 
calls  his  secret  faints,  he  itraes  up  his  vusoe  to 
God  hi  prayer.  This  is  evidently,  «*  I  tUnk, 
the  train  and  connexion  of  thou^t ;  and  this 
requires,  that  the  secret  foults  here  a^Mdten  ef 
he  explained  of  such  faults  as  were  eecret  to 
the  person  himself.  It  makes  no  connexioa, 
it  carries  with  it  no  consistent  meanriq^,  to  in- 
terpret them  of  those  finults  wliich  were  con- 
cealed from  others.  This  is  .on^  aigument  flar 
the  exposition  contended  for  ;  another  ia  the 
following.  You  will  observe  in  the  text  that 
two  kinds  of  sins  are  distinctly  spoken  of  un- 
der the  name  of  *^  secret  faults,  and  presump- 
tuous  sins.  '*  The  words  are,  ^^  O  i:]eanse  thou 
me  from  my  secret  faults ;  ke^  thy  servant 
also  from  presumptuous  sins.**  Now,  it  will 
not  do  to  consider  these  secret  faults  as  mena- 
ly  concealed  faults ;  because  they  are  not  ne> 
oesaaril^  distinguished  froni,  nor  can  be  plaoed 
**-  opposition  to^  preeump^ioas  sins.     Tbm 
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PlnlaJit  Is  hen  addmtiog  Ood ;  he  it  deep- 
ly affBOted  with  the  state  of  his  sou],  and  with 
Us  sios,  coosidered  in  relation  to  God.  Now, 
with  respect  to  Ood,  there  may  he,  and  there 
often  is,  as  much  prasomption,  as  much  daring 
in  committing  a  concealed  sin,  as  in  commit- 
ting a  sin  which  is  open  to  the  world.  The 
droimstanoe  of  concealment,  or  detection, 
nakes  no  diiferenoe  at  all  in  this  respect ;  and 
therefore  they  could  not  properly  be  placed  in 
different  classes ;  nor  would  it  be  natural  so 
to  place  them ;  but  offences  which  escape  the 
sinner's  own  notice  at  the  time,  may  certain. 
}y  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  com. 
mitted  with  a  high  hand,  with  a  fuH  know- 
ledge of  the  guilt,  and  defiance  of  the  conse- 
«inenoM ;  and  that  is,  as  I  believe,  the  distinc- 
tion here  intended  :  and  the  one  the  Psafanist 
called  his  secret  fiiults,  the  other  his  presump- 
tuous sins.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  con. 
ifode,  that  the  lecret  sins  against  which  the 
PSahnist  prayed,  were  sins  secret  to  himself. 

But  here,  uerefore,  comes  the  principal  ques- 
tion—How  there  can  be  any  sins  of  this  sort  ? 
bow  that  can  be  a  sin,  which  is  neither  observ- 
ed, nor  known  to  be  so  by  the  person  who 
oommits  it  ?  And  then  there  comes  also  a  se- 
eond  consideratiott,  whidh  is ;  if  there  be  such, 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  respect  to  them  ? 
Now,  as  wdl  upon  the  authority  of  the  text, 
sa  upon  what  is  tiie  real  case  with  hiunan  na- 
tore,  when  iiiat  case  is  rightly  understood,  I 
contend,'  first,  that  there  are  many  Tiolations 
of  Ood*s  laws,  wUch  the  men  who  are  guilty 
of  them,  are  not  sensible  of  at  the  time ;  and 
yet,  seoonAy,  such,  as  that  their  want  of  being 
"sensible  of  them,  does  net  excuse,  or  make 
them  cease  to  be  sfais.  All  this,  in  truth,  is 
no  other  than  the  regular  effect  of  siftful  ha- 
Mts.  Sucih  is  tiie  power  of  cfnstom  oter  our 
consciences,  that  there  is,  peihaps,  hardly  softy 
bad  aeti6n  which  a  man  is  capalde  of  commit, 
ting,  ^t  he  may  not  commit  so  often,  as  to 
hemnfi  uneonsdooi  of  its  guilt,  as  much  as  of 
the  most  indilKsrent  Aing  whidi  he  does.  If 
some  very  grest  and  atrodons  crimes  may  be 
thou^t  exceptions  to  tills  observation,  andthat 
no  habit  or  custom  can  by  any  possibaity  re- 
concile them  to  the  human  conscience ;  it  is 
only  because  they  are  such  as  cannot,  from 
tUeIr  visry  nature,  be  repeated  so  often  by  the 
same  peison,  as  to  beoome  famiHsr  and  habi. 
tual':  if  they  couU,  the  consequence  would  be 
.the  same  ;  they  would  be  no  more  thought  of 
ty  the  sinnto  himself,  than  odier  habitual  sins 
■re.  But  great  outrag^ooe  crimes  against 
IKb,  for  instnce,  and  property,  and  public  safe- 
ty,  may  be  laid  out  cf  the  question,  asnotftll. 
ing,  I  trust  and  beliere,  within  the  case  of  any 
onewhohamme;  and  as  in  no  case  whatever 
capable  of  being  so  coeamon,  as  to  be  fehr  ex. 
periments  of  the  strength  of  atu  observation. 
These  are  not' what  compose  our  acooent  with 
Ood*  A  man  may  be  (as  Indeed  nidst  men 
mr^  quite  Arte  from  the  crimes  of  mvder,  rob- 


bery, and  the  like,  and  yet  he  far  firom  theking- 
dom  of  Ood.  I  fear  it  may  be  said  of  most  of 
us,  that  the  dass  of  ains  which  compote  our 
account  with  Ood,  are  habitual  sins ;  habitual 
omtMions,  and  habitual  eommustans.  Now  it 
is  true  of  both  these,  that  we  may  have  con- 
tinned  in  them  so  long,  they  may  have  beoome 
so  familiar  to  us  by  repetition,  that  we  think 
nothing  at  all  of  them.  We  may  neglect  any 
duty,  till  we  forget  that  it  Is  one ;  we  may  ne- 
glect our  prayers  \  we  may  neglect  our  devo- 
tion ;  we  may  neglect  every  duty  towards  Ood, 
till  we  become  so  unaccustomed  and  unused  to 
them,  as  to  be  insensible  that  we  are  incurring* 
any  omisskm,  or  contracting,  from  that  omi^ 
sion,  any  guOt  Whidi  can  huit;  and  yet  we 
may  be,  in  truth,  all  the  while  *'  treasuring 
up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wnth.**  How 
many  thousands,  for  instance,  by  omitting  to 
attend  the  sacrament,  have  come  not  to  knovr 
that  it  forms  any  part  of  Christiaii  obligatioB| 
and  long  disuse  and  discontinuance  would  hsvw 
the  same  eflfect  upon  any  other  duty,  however 
plain  might  be  the  proor  of  it,  when  the  mat- 
ter came  to  be  considovd. 

It  is  not  less  so  with  sins  of  commission.  Se- 
rious minds  are  shocked  with  observing  with 
what  complete  unconcern  and  indifferaooe 
many  forbidden  things  are  practised.  The  per^ 
sons  who  are  guilty  of  them,  do  not,  by  any 
marie  or  symptom  whatever,  appear  to  lieiel  the 
smallest  rebuke  of  conscience,  or  to  have  the 
least  sense  of  either  guilt,  or  danger,  or  shame^ 
in  what  they  do ;  and  it  not  only  appears  to  be 
so,  but  it  is  so.  They  are,  in  fact,  without  any 
notice,  oonsdousness,  or  compunction  upon  the 
subject.  These  sins,  therefore,  if  they  be 
such,  am  secret  sins  to  them.  But  are  they 
not  therelm  sins?  That  becomes  the  next 
great  question.  We  must  allow,  because  fact 
proves  it,  that  habit  and  custom  can  destroy 
the  sense  and  pflhrception  of  sin.  Does  the  act 
then,  in  that  person,  cease  to  be  any  longer  a 
sin  ?  This  must  be  asserted  by  those  wfa^  ar- 
gue,  that  nothing  can  be  a  sin,  but  what  is 
known  'and  understood,  and  also  felt  and  per- 
oeived  to  be  so4yy  the  sinner  himself  at  the 
time ;  and  who,  oonssquently,  deny  that  there 
ate  any  secret  sinr  in  our  sense  ef  that  expres- 
sion.  Now  mark  the  consequences  which  would 
fbUow  such  an  opinion,  it  is  then  the  timft. 
rous  begimur  in  wicked  courses  who  alone  is 
to  be  brought  to  acoooat.  Cansnch  a  doctrine 
be  maintained  P  SmnerB  aw  called  upon  by 
preachers  of  the  OospeL,  and  over  anid  over 
again  called  upon,  tp  compare  themselves  with 
themselves;  themselves  atone  time  with  them- 
sefcass  at  stnother ;  thair  former  selves,  when 
they  Arst  entered  ^opso  sinful  allowances,  and 
their  present- selivsst,sinoB  theyliave  been  con- 
firmed in  them.  With  what  fear,  and  scruple, 
and  reluctance,  what  sense  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  wrong,  what  apprehension  of  danger, 
against  what  remonstmnce  of  reason,  and  with 
what  opposition  and  violenoeto  their  religious 
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principia,  th«y  first  ^tv9  wiiy  to  temptatioik  ! 
With  what  ease,  if  ease  it  may  be  caUad,  at 
least  with  what  hardnen  and  unconoem,  they 
now  continue  in  practioee  which  they  once 
dreaded !  in  a  word,  what  a  change,  as  to  the 
particular  article  in  questien  at  leiuit,  has  ta- 
ken place  in  their  mond  sentiments!  Yet,  not* 
withstanding  this  change  in  Ihem^  the  reason, 
which  made  what  they  are  doing  a  sin,  remains 
the  same  that  it  was  at  first :  at  first  they  saw 
great  force  and  strength  in  that  reason;  at 
present  they  see  none ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  all 
the  while  the  same.  Unless,  therefore,  we  will 
choose  to  say,  that  a  man  has  only  to  harden 
himself  in  his  sins  (which  thing  perseverance 
will  always  do  for  him,)  and  that  with  the 
■ense  he  takes  away  the  guilt  of  them,  and 
that  the  only  sinner  is  the  conscious,  tremb- 
ling, affrightened,  reluctant  sinner ;  that  the 
confirmed  sinner  is  not  a  sinner  at  all ;  unless 
we  will  adrance  this,  which  affronts  all  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  sense,  we  must  confess, 
that  secret  sins  are  both  possible  and  frequent 
things  t  that  with  the  habitual  sinner,  and 
with  every  man,  in  so  £sr  as  he  is,  and  in  that 
article  in  which  he  is,  an  habitual  sinner,  this 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case. 

What  then  are  the  reflections  suitable  to 
■uch  a  case  ?  First,  to  join  most  sincerely  with 
the  Psalmist  in  his  prayer  to  Ood,  ^*  O  cleanse 
thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.**  Secondly,  to 
tee,  in  this  consideration,  the  exceedingly  great 
danger  of  evil  habitt  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  dread- 
lul  thing  to  commit  sins  without  knowing  it, 
and  yet  to  hare  those  sins  to  answer  for.  That 
is  dreadful ;  and  yet  it  is  no  other  than  the 
just  consequence  and  effect  of  sinful  habits. 
They  destroy  in  us  the  peroeption  of  guilt  i 
that  experience  proves.  They  do  not  diatroy 
the  guilt  itself :  that  no  man  can  axgue,  be- 
cause it  leads  to  injustice  and  absurdity. 

How  wdl  does  the  Scripture  express  the 
state  of  an  habitual  sinner,  when  he  calls  him 
**  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  !**  His  conscience 
Is  dead  :  that,  which  ought  to  be  the  living, 
actuating,  governing  principle  of  the  whole 
man,  is  dead  within  hhn ;  is  extinguished  by 
the  power  of  sin  reigning  in  his  heart.  He  is 
incapable  of  perceiving  his  sins,  whilst  he  com- 
mits them  with  greediness.  It  is  evident,  that 
a  vast  alteration  must  take  place  in  such  a  man, 
before  he  be  brou^t  into  the  way  of  salvation. 
It  is  a  great  change  from,  innocence  to  guilt, 
when  a  man  falls  from  a  life  of  virtue  to  a  life 
of  sin.  But  the  recovery  from  it  is  much 
greater;  because  the  very  secrecy  of  our  sins 
to  ourselves,  the  unconsciousness  of  them, 
which  practice  and  custom,  and  repetition  and 
habit,  have  produced  in  us,  is  an  almost  un- 
snrmonntable  hinderance  to  an  effectoal  refor- 
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Bui  that  on  the  good  ground  are  ihey^  snAo  im 
an  hontit  and  good  hearty  having  hemrd  the 
foord^  keep  U^  and  bring  forlh/mii  mth  pom 
Uenae, — Luke  viiL  15» 

It  may  be  true,  that  a  right  religiouB  princi- 
ple produces  corresponding  external  actiofDa, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  true,  that  estemal  ac- 
tions are  what  we  should  siways,  or  entirely, 
or  principally  look  to  for  the  purpose  of  eati- 
mating  our  religious  character;  or  from  whence 
alone  we  should  draw  our  assurance  and  eri. 
dence  of  lieing  in  the  right  way. 

External  actions  must  depend  upon  ahUity, 
and  must  wait  for  opportunity.  Fnwiachange 
in  the  heart,  a  visible  outward  change  will  en- 
sue :  from  an  amendment  of  dispositioo,  an 
amended  conduct  will  follow  ;  but  it  may  neu 
ther  be  so  soon,  nor  so  evident,  nor  to  nicb  a 
degree,  as  we  may  at  first  sight  expect,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  rcjgulated  by  occasions  and 
by  ability.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  (for  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  so,)  that  there  ia  any  person  so 
forlorn  and  destitute,  as  to  have  no  good  in  his 
power:  expensivekindnesses  may  notf  but  there 
is  much  kindness  which  is  not  expensive :  a 
kindness  of  temper ;  a  readineaa  to  oblige;  a 
willingness  to  assist ;  a  constant  inclination  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  satisfisction  of  all  who 
are  about  us,  of  all  with  whom  we  have  oon- 
oem  or  connexion,  of  all  with  whom  we  aaao- 
date  or  converse. 

There  is  also  a  concern  for  the  virtne  of  those 
over  whom,  or  with  whom,  we  can  have  any 
sort  of  influence,  which  is  a  natural  conowni- 
tant  of  a  radical  conoeni  for  virtue  in  ear- 
selves. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  every 
person's  power,  whether  poor  or  ridi,  weak  or 
strong,  iU  or  well  endowed  by  nature  or  edu- 
cation, it  is,  I  say,  in  every  person's  power  to 
avoid  sin :  if  he  can  do  little  good,  to  takecare 
that  he  do  no  ill. 

Although,  therefore,  there  be  no  pencn  in 
the  world  so  circumstanced,  but  who  both  can 
and  will  testify  his  inward  principle  by  his 
outward  behaviour,  in  one  shape  or  other ; 
yet,  on  account  of  the  very  great  difference  of 
those  circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed, 
and  to  which  their  outward  exertions  are  sub. 
jected,  outward  behaviour  is  not  always  a  just 
measure  of  inward  principle. 

But  there  is  a  second  case,  and  that  but  too 
common,  in  which  outward  behaviour  is  no 
measure  of  religioua  principle  at  all ;  and  that 
is,  when  it  springs  from  other  and  different 
motives  and  reason  from  those  whidb  religion 
presents.  A  very  bad  man  may  be  externally 
good  r  a  man  oompletely^isreligioos  at  ibie 
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heart  mAv,  (or  tlie  sake  of  clutfacter,  for  the 
advantage  of  hnving  a  good  character,  for  the 
take  of  decenry,  for  the  sake  of  heing  tmttad 
and  respected,  and  well  spoken  of,  from  a  love 
of  pniiiie  and  oommendation,  from  a  view  of 
carrying  hia  ftchemes  and  dengna  in  the  world, 
or  of  raitinK  himaelf  by  stiei^pth  of  character, 
or  at  least  from  a  fear  lest  a  tainted  character 
■houM  be  an  obetade  to  hit  advancement— 
from  these,  and  a  thoowind  anch  aort  of  oonii- 
derations,  which  might  be  reckoned  up ;  and 
with  which,  it  is  evident,  that  religion  hath  no 
oonoem  or  connexion  whatever,  men  may  be 
both  active,  and  forward,  and  liberal,  in  doing 
good ;  and  exceedin^y  cautious  of  giving  of- 
fence by  doing  evil ;  and  this  may  be  either 
wholly,  or  in  part,  the  case  with  ourselves. 

In  judging,  therefore,  and  examining  our- 
selves, with  a  view  of  knowing  the  real  con- 
dition of  our  souls,  the  real  state  and  the  truth 
of  our  spiritual  situation  with  respect  to  God, 
and  in  respect  to  salvation,  it  is  neither  enough, 
nor  is  itsafB^  to  look  only  to  our  external  con* 
4uct. 

I  do  not  speak  in  any  manner  of  Judging  of 
other  men  :  if  that  were  necessary  at  all, 
which,  with  a  view  to  religion,  it  never  is, 
different  rules  must  be  laid  down  for  it.  I 
now  only  speak  of  that  which  is  necessary, 
and  most  absolutely  so,  in  judging  rightly  of 
ourselves.  To  our  hearts,  therefore,  we  must 
look  for  the  marks  and  tokens  of  salvation, 
for  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  right  way. 
**•  That  on  the  good  groimd  are  they,  who  in 
an  honest  and  good  heart  bring  forth  fhiit  with 
patience." 

One  of  these  marks,  and  that  no  slis^t  one, 
is  seriousness  of  the  heart.  I  can  have  no 
hope  at  all  of  a  man  who  does  not  find  him- 
aelf  serious  in  religious  matters,  serious  at  the 
hearc  If  the  judgment  of  Almighty  Ood  at 
the  last  day ;  if  the  difference  between  being 
aaved  and  being  lost ;  being  accepted  in  the 
beloved,  and  being  cast  forth  into  outer  dark- 
ness ;  being  bid  by  a  tremendous  word  either 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Father,  or  to  go 
into  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels,  for  all  who  have  served  him  and  not  Ood: 
if  these  things  do  not  make  us  serious,  then  it 
is  most  certain,  either  that  we  do  not  believe 
them,  or  that  we  have  not  yet  thought  of 
them  at  all,  or  that  we  have  positively  broken 
off  thinking  of  them,  have  turned  away  from 
the  subject,  have  refiused  to  let  it  enter,  have 
ahut  our  minds  against  it ;  or,  lastly,  that  such 
a  levity  of  mind  is  our  character,  as  nothing 
whatever  can  make  any  serious  impression 
upon.  In  any  of  these  cases  our  condition  is 
deplorable ;  we  cannot  look  for  salvation  from 
Christ's  religion  under  any  of  them.  Do  we 
want  seriousness  concerning  religion,  because 
we  do  not  believe  in  it  ?  we  cannot  expect  sal- 
vation from  a  religion  which  we  reject.  What 
the  root  of  unbelief  in  us  may  be,  how  far  vo- 
luntary and  avoidable,  how  far  involuntary 


and  unavoidable,  God  knowfl^  and  God  only 
knows  :  and,  therefore,  he  will  in  his  mercy 
treat  us  as  he  thinketh  fit ;  but  we  have  not 
the  religion  to  rely  upon,  to  found  our  hopes 
upon ;  we  cannot,  as  I  say  again,  expect  sal- 
vation from  a  religion  which  we  reject. 

If  the  second  case  be  ours,  namdy,  that  we 
have  not  yet  thought  of  these  things,  and 
th^r^fan  it  is,  that  we  are  not  serious  about 
them,  it  is  high  time  with  every  one,  that  he 
do  think  of  them.  These  great  evenu  are  not 
at  a  distance  from  us ;  they  approach  to  every 
one  of  us  with  the  end  of  our  lives ;  they  are 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  tliey 
took  place  at  our  deaths.  It  is  ordained  for 
men  once  to  die,  and  after  that,  judgment. 
Wherefore  it  is  folly  in  any  man  or  woman 
whatever,  in  any  thing  above  a  child,  to  say 
they  have  not  thought  of  religion :  How  know 
they  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  think  of 
it  at  all  ?  it  U  worse  than  folly,  it  is  high  pre- 
sumption. It  is  an  answer  one  sometimes  re- 
ceives, but  it  is  a  foolish  answer.  Religion 
can  do  no  good  till  it  sinks  into  the  thoughts. 
Commune  with  thyself  and  be  stilL  Can  any 
health,  or  strength,  or  youth,  any  vivacity 
of  spirits,  any  crowd  or  hurry  of  business, 
mudi  less  any  course  of  pleasures,  be  an  ex. 
cuae  for  not  thinking  about  religion  ?  Is  it 
of  importance  only  to  the  old  and  infirm,  and 
dying,  to  be  saved  ?  b  it  not  of  the  same  im- 
portance to  the  young  and  strong  ?  can  they 
be  saved  without  religion  ?  or  can  religion  save 
them  without  thinking  about  it  ? 

If,  thirdly,  such  a  levity  of  mind  be  our  cha- 
racter, as  nothing  can  make  an  impression  up- 
on, this  levity  must  he  cured  before  ever  we 
can  draw  near  unto  Ood.  Surely  human  life 
wants  not  materials  and  occasions  for  the  re- 
medying of  this  great  infirmity.  Have  we 
met  with  no  trouUes  to  bring  us  to  ourselves  ? 
no  disasters  in  our  affairs  ?  no  losses  in  our  fa- 
milies ?  no  strokes  of  misfortune  or  affliction  ? 
no  visitations  in  our  health  ?  no  warnhigs  in 
our  constitution  ?  If  none  of  these  things 
have  befallen  us,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  continue  to  want  seriousness  and  solidity 
of  character,  then  it  shows  how  necessary  these 
things  are  for  our  real  interest  and  for  our  real 
happiness  s  we  are  examples  how  little  man- 
kind can  do  without  them,  and  that  a  state 
of  unclouded  pleasure  and  prosperity  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  unfit  for  man.  It  generates 
the  precise  evil  we  oompUin  of,  a  giddiness 
and  levity  of  temper  upon  which  religion  can- 
not act.  It  indisposes  a  man  for  weighty  and 
momentous  concerns  of  any  kind ;  but  it  most 
fatally  disqualifies  him  for  the  concerns  of  re. 
ligion.  That  is  its  worst  consequence,  though 
others  may  be  bad.  I  believe,  therefore,  first, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  levity  of  thought 
and  character,  upon  which  religion  has  no  ef- 
fect. I  believe,  secondly,  that  this  is  greatly 
cherished  by  health  and  pleasures,  and  pros- 
perity, and  gay  society.    I  belitve,  thirdly 
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that  whenever  this  is  the  case,  these  things, 
whidi  we  accounted  sach  blessings,  which 
men  ooret  and  enry,  are,  in  truth,  deep  and 
heavy  calamities.  For,  lastly,  I  believe,  that 
this  levity  must  be  changed  into  seriousness, 
before  the  mind  infected  with  it  can  come  unto 
God  ;  and  most  assuredly  true  it  is,  that  we 
eannot  come  to  happiness  in  the  next  world, 
unless  we  come  to  Ood  in  this. 

I  repeat  again,  therefore,  that  we  must  look 
to  our  hearts  for  our  character :  liot  simply  or 
solely  to  our  actions,  which  may  be  and  will 
be  of  a  mixed  nature,  but  to  the  internal  state 
of  our  disposition.  That  is  the  place  in  which 
religion  dwells :  in  that  it  consists.  And  I 
also  repeat,  that  one  of  these  internal  hmrks 
of  a  right  disposition,  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  as  relative  to  reMgion,  is  seriousness..^ 
There  can  be  no  true  religion  without  it.  And 
further,  a  mark  and  test  of  a  growing  religion, 
is  a  growinff  seriousness ;  so  that  when,  in- 
stead of  seeing  these  tilings  at  a  distance,  we 
bc^n  to  look  near  upon  them;  when  from 
faint,  they  become  distinct ;  when«  instead  of 
now  and  then  perceiving  a  dight  sense  of  these 
matters,  a  hasty  passage  of  them,  as  it  were, 
through  the  thoughts,  they  begin  to  rest  and 
settle  there :  in  a  word,  when  we  become  «r- 
riout  about  religion,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
may  we  hope  that  things  are  going  on  right 
within  us ;  that  the  soil  is  prepared,  the  seed 
sown.  Itt  future  growth  and  maturity  and 
fruit  may  not  yet  be  known,  but  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  heart :  and  in  a  serious  heart  ft 
will  not  be  sown  in  vain ;  in  a  heart  not  yet 
become  serious,  it  may. 

Religious  seriousness  is  not  churlishness,  is  JSTow  tmce  in  (fte  end  qf  the  tpcrid  hoik  he  t^ 


be  kncrwn,  to  be  examined  and  seardied  into 
fbr  the  purpoee  of  ascertaining  whether  we 
are  in  a  right  sold  safe  way  or  not.  Wmdi 
|tad  ilctiotn  are  to  be  judged  of  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  disporftion  which  they  indieat* 
There  may  be  langnage,  there  may  lie  igjcpiee- 
stons^thei^  may  behaviour  of  no  very  great 
consequence  in  itself,  and  (xmmdered  in  itael^ 
but  of  very  great  consequence  indeed,  when 
considered  as  indicating  a  disposiiloii  and  state 
of  mind.  Jf  it  show,  with  respect  to  rdigion, 
thai  to' be  wanting  within,  whidh  eu^ht  to  be 
there,  namely,  a  deep  and  Used  'seme  of  our 
personal  and  indi  vidua!  cohoeru  intdig^OD,of  its 
importanoe  above  all  bther  ^portuit  things  ; 
then  it  shows,  that  thefe^is  -^'  a  deficiency  m 
our  hearts;  which,  wfthoul  defeiy,  must  fee 
supplied  by  closer  meditatiott  upon  the  nbject 
than  we  have  hitherto  used  ;  mad,  above  all, 
by  earnest  and  Unceasing  prayer  for  saeh  a 
portion  and  measure  of  spiritual  nflnence  shed 
upon  our  hearts,  as  may  cure  and  remedy  that 
heedlessness  and  eoldness,  and  deadness,  and 
unconcern,  which  are  fatsi,  and  under  which 
we  have  so  mndi  reason  tp  kpov  that  we  as 
yet  unhappily  labour. 
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not  severity,  is  not  gloominess,' is  not  melan<i 
choly :  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  dUpotilion  of 
mind,  and,  like  every  disposition.  It  will  show 
itself  one  way  or  other.  'It  will,  in  the  first 
place,  neither  invite,  nor  entertain,  nor  encou- 
rage any  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  turn 
religion  into  ridicule.  Xt  is  nqt  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  a  serious  mind  should  find  de- 
light or  amusement  in  so  doing  ;  \t  is  not  in 
tlie  nature  of  things,  that  it  should  not  feel 
an  inward  pain  and  reluctance  whenever  it  is 
done.  Therefore,  if  we  are  capable  of  being 
pleased  with  hearing  religion  treated  or  talk 
ed  of  with  levity ;  made,  in  any  manner  what, 
ever,  an  object  of  sport  and  jesting ;  if  we 
are  capable  of  making  it  so  ourselves,  or  join- 
ing with  others,  as  in  a  diversion,  in  so  do- 
ing;  nay,  if  we  do  not  feel  ourselves,  at  the 
heart  grieved  and  offended,  whenever  it  is  our 
lot  to  i)e  present  at  su<;h  sort  of  conversation 
and  dimxmrse :  then  is  the  inference  as  to 
ourselves  infallible,  that  we  are  not  yet  sen 
ous  in  our  religion ;  and  then  it  will  be  for  us 
to  remember,  that  seriousness  is  one  of  those 
marks  by  whidi  we  may  fairly  judge  of  the 
State  of  our  mind  and  disposition  as  to  reli- 
gion i  and  that  the  state  of  our  znind  and  dit- 
IkMirioQ  if  the  very  thing  to  be  oontidted,  to 


peared  to  pat  aipay  mn  5y  the  sficr\/keqfhim- 
telf. — Hebrews  ix.  26. 

The  salvation  of  mankind,  aJid  man  partica- 
krly  in  so  fai*  aS  the  deA^  and  pe^on  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  vre  concerned  in'  it,  and 
whereby  h^  comes  to  be  called  our  Saviour  and 
our  Redeemer,  ever  j^ias  been,  and  ever  must 
be,  ai  most  interesting  fubject  to  all  serioqa 
minds. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  in  which  there  is  «o 
division  or  difference  d^  opinion  at  all  $  wludk 
is,  that  the  death  of  Jesu^  Christ  js  spoken  of 
in  reference  to  hui6a|i  salvation.  In  terms  azid 
in  a  manner,  in  whidi  the  death  of  no  pecaoi 
whatever  is  spoken  of  besides.  '  Odiers  fascre 
died  martyrs  AS  wefl  ak  our  Lord.  Others 
have  suffered  in  a  righteous  cause,  aa  wdl  aa 
he ;  bht  that  is  said  of  him,  and  dT  Ins  d«a& 
and  sufferitigs,  whieh  is  not  said  of  any  one 
elsjB,  An  efficacy  and  a  concern  are  ascribed 
to  them,  in  the  business  of  hiiman  ssdmatiam 
which  are  not  ascribed  to  any  other. 

What  may  be  called  the  first  Gospd  deda- 
ration  upon  this  subject,  b  ihe  exdnnation  of 
John  the  Baptist,  when  he  saw  Jeans  comfaig 
unto  him:  ^  Behold  the  Lamb  flf  God,  wiiiBh 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  workL*    I 
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It  plain,  that  irhen  John  called  oar  Lord  the 
Iflinib  of  Ood,  he  spoke  with  areladon  to  his 
\^Tig  sacrificed,  and  to  the  effect  of  that  saeri- 
floe  upon  the  pardon  of  human  sin ;  and  this, 
you  will  €^mrre^  was  said  of  hmi  even  befdire 
he  entered  upon  his  office.  If  any  dontit 
could  be  made  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bap^lsi^s 
expressiom,  it  is  settled  by  other  places  in 
'v^ich  the  like  allnsion  to  a  Lamb  Is  adopted ; 
and  where  the  aflusion  is  specifically  apphed 
%o  his  death,  oonridered  as  a  saerifioe. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  following 
words  of  Isaiah  are,  by  Philip  the  e^ngelist, 
distinctly  applied  to  our  Lord,  and  to  our 
Lord*S  death.  **  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  tothe 
daaighter ;  and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before  Jtis 
shearers,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth;  in 
Us  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  away, 
and  who  shall  dedsre  his  generation  ?  for  his 
life  is  taken  from  the  earth  ;'*  therefore  it  was 
to  his  death,  you  see,  that  the  description  re- 
lates. Now,  I  say,  that  this  is  applied  to 
Christ  meet  distinctly ;  for  the  pious  eunuch 
who  was  reading  the  passage  in  his  chariot, 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  it  should  be 
applied.  ^  I  pray  thee,**  saith  he  to  Philip, 
**  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  of  him- 
•df  or  of  some  other  man  ?^  And  Philip, 
you  read,  taught  him  that  it  was  spoken  of 
Christ.  And  I  say,  secondly,  that  this  parti. 
eolar  part  and  expression  of  the  pxisphecy  be- 
ing  mppUed  to  Christ's  death,  carrieB  the  whole 
prophecy  to  the  same  subject ;  for  it  is  un- 
do«d»tediy  one  entire  prophecy ;  therefore  the 
other  eapresskms,  which  are  still  stronger,  are 
appKcaMeasw^as  this.  ^Hewiwwoanded 
for  our  transgVMsioiis  $  he  wae  bmised  forour 
Iniquititt;  the  ohastisemeflt  of  our  peace  was 
Upon  htai ;  and  with  his  itripes  we  are  heal- 
ed;  th»  Levd  ha«h  laid  on  hfaa  'die  iniquity  of 
lu  aH.^  Ther^is  a  strong  and  ray  apposite 
tot  df  ««•  l^eter^  in  wiikh  the  ap]jieationof 
the  teivn  **Lamb**  to  OMr  Lerd,  and  the  sense 
Ib  wMeh  it  Is  applied,  ma  adihlc  of  no  <)ims- 
tionatsdL  It  isinihe  IstidhapMr  ofthie  1st 
«pistto,lthe  18th  and  ISthTvnes:  ^Foras- 
muA  atf  ys  know,  that  ^  wete  not  redeemed 
wMi  eon^Ue  ihingB,1bwt  with  the  precious 
Wood  of  Christ,  as  or  a  lamb  without  blemirii 
Sttdwitinttt  spot.*'  Adl  theiue  I  make  of 
these  passages-  It  to  show,  that  the  pro|d>et 
Isaiah,  six  bandred  years  befoe  his  birth ; 
0t.  Jdm  the  Baptist,  upop  the  oommeneement 
0t  his  miaistery ;  St.  Fsttr,  his  friend,  com- 
panion,  and  apostle,  aftekr  the  tiaaasetion  was 
iwwsr,  speak  ef  Christie  deaths  nadar  the  fignre 
of  «  kmb  being  saotfted ;  that  is,  as  having 
tiw  affect  of  a  8Bcfifiee,th«  eflaet  ht.kiad, 
ihou^  infinitely  higher  in  degvea,  upon  the 
pard0B  of  sine,  and  the  proeursmant  of  enhra- 
tioB-;  and  thatthis  isspoken  tf  the 4iath  of 
no  other  person  wha^ffw^ 

Other  plain  and  disiim^  passages,  desUffing 
the  effieaey  of  Christ's  dsath,  aee  the  fcUow. 
|ng,  Hebrews  ix.  96  :     '«  Now  once  hi  the 


end  of  the  worid  hatii  he  appeared  to  pat 
away  sin  by  the  saerifloe  of  hhnsdf.  Christ 
was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sfais  of  many,  and 
unto  them  that  fook  for  him  shall  he  appear 
die  second  thne  without  sin  unto  salTation.** 
And  in  die  zth  chapter,  12th  rerse :  '^  This 
man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sin, 
for  evar  sat  down  dn  the  right  hand  of  God, 
for  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  erer 
them  that  are  sanctified.**  I  observe  again, 
that  nothing  of  this  sort  It  said  of  the  death 
of  any  other  person  ^  no  snch  efBeaer  is  imput- 
ed to  any  other  miirtyrdbm.  So  likewise  in 
the  foUowhig  tesct,  ftotn  the  SplMto  to  the 
Romans:  «*  While  we  #ei«yetrslttioers,  Christ 
died  for  us ;  mudi  mm  ten  being  now  justi- 
fied by  his  Mood  we  sludi  be  saved  ficfom  wrallk 
through  him ;  for  if,  when  we  wei«  enemSea, 
we  were  reconciled  toQod  by  the  death  ef  his 
Son,  nmch  more,  being  reconciled,  we' shall  be 
saved  bv  his  life.^*  '» Reconciled  to  Ood  bv 
the  death  of  his  Son  ;**  therefore  that  dMtt 
had  an  eflficacy  in  our  reconciliation ;  but  rb- 
oonciUatfon  is  preparatory  to  salvation.  Th$ 
same  thing  is  said  by  the  same  apostle  in  hii 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians :  **  He  hasreoondledot 
tohis  Father  hi  his  cross,  and  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh  through  death.'*  What  is  said  of  rth 
conciliation  in  these  texts.  Is  said  In  other 
texts  of  sandification,  which  also  is  prepanu 
tory  to  salvation.  Thus,  Hebrews  x.  1<K 
*-*We  are  sanctified:**  how?  namely,  **bf 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Qiriht  once  for 
all  ;**  so  ai^n  in  the  stfme  epistle,  *'  the  bhiod 
of  Jesus  is  odled  the  blood  of  the  covenant  by 
which  we  are  sanctified." 

In  these  and  ittany  other  passages,  that  lie 
spread  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  asserted,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  had  an  eAcaey  In  the  procurement 
of  human  salvatiMl.  Now  these  expressions 
mean  something, -meaii  something  substan^ 
tial  I  they  are  used  concerning  no  other  per- 
son, nor  the  death  of  ferny  other  person  wfast- 
Therefore  Christ's  death  was  something 
Btbre  than  a  oenfiftnation  of  his  preaching  | 
something  more  than  a  pattern  of  a  holy  and 
patient,  and  perhaps  voluntary  martyrdom  | 
something  mere  than  necessarily  antecedent 
to  his  resttrractioD,  by  which  he  gave  a  grand 
and  dear  proof  of  human  resurrection.— 
Cfarist^s  death  was  all  these,  but  it  was  some- 
thing more;  because  none  of  these  ends,  nor 
all  of  them,  satisfy  the  text  you  have  heardi 
oome  op  to  the  asserthms  and  dedaratiDiit 
which  are  delivered  conesming  it. 

New  allowing  the  sulrject  to  stop  here,  al- 
lowing that  we  know  nothing,  nor  can  know 
any  thing  concoming  it  bat  what  is  written, 
aild  that  nothing  more  is  written  than  that 
the  death  of  Christ  ha^a  real  and  essential  ef*. 
feet  upon  hvman  salvation ;  we  h«ve  certaitt- 
ly  befem  ns  a  doctrine  of  a  very  peemUar,  per- 
hiqwlaaaytay  of  a -very  unexpected  Idxid,  Itt 
re  hidden  fai  theeeBBcOs  of  the  di- 
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vixM  natort,  but  still  io  tar  iwwled  ta  lui,  m 
to  esEcita  two  great  raligioui  Mntimentf,  mU 
mir%tion  and  gratitude. 

That  a  penon  of  a  natnre  different  from  aU 
other  men ;  nay  superior,  for  ao  heiidiitinGt- 
ly  deocrtbed  to  be,  to  all  created  beingi,  wh^ 
ther  men  or  angels ;  united  with  the  Deity  as 
no  other  penon  is  united ;  that  snoh  a  perwrn 
should  come  down  from  heaven,  and  suffer 
upon  earth  the  pains  of  an  ezorudating  death, 
and  that  these  his  submissions  and  si^eringB 
should  avail  and  produce  a  great  effect  in  the 
procuvsmentof  the  future  salvation  of  man- 
kind, cannot  but  eadte  wonder.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  on  thataoeount ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  miglit  be  reasonably  supposed  be- 
fSmnehand,  that  if  any  thing  was  disdoeed  to  us 
tff^wKing  It  future  life,  and  touching  the  dis- 
pensationa  of  Ood  to  men,  it  would  be  some- 
thing of  a  nature  to  excite  admiration.  In 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  we  may  be  said  to 
kave  some  knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  oonsti- 
tution,  and  nature :  we  liave  long  ezperienc 
ed  them  ;  as  also  of  the  beinga  with  whom  we 
converse,  or  amongst  whom  we  are  conversant, 
we  may  be  said  to  understand  something,  at 
least  they  are  familiar  to  us ;  we  aro  not  mr- 
prised  with  appearances  which  every  day  oc- 
cur. But  of  the  world  and  the  life  to  which 
we  are  destined,  and  of  the  beingi  amongst 
whom  we  may  be  brought,  the  case  is  altoge* 
ther  different.  Here  is  no  experience  to  ex- 
plain things  f  no  use  or  familiarity  to  take  off 
surprise,  to  reconcile  us  to  difficulties,  to  as- 
sist our  apprehension.  In  the  new  order  of 
thingK,  according  to  the  new  laws  of  nature, 
every  thing  will  be  suitable ;  suitable  to  the 
beings  who  are  to  occupy  the  future  world  ; 
but  that  suitableness  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
be  possibly  perceived  by  us,  until  we  are  oc- 
quainted  with  that  order  and  with  those  beings. 
So  that  it  arises,  as  it  were,  from  the  necessity 
of  things,  that  what  is  told  ua  by  a  divine  mes- 
senger of  heavenly  affairs,  of  affairs  purely  spi. 
ritual,  that  is,  rdating  purely  to  anodier  world, 
must  be  so  comprehended  by  us,  as  to  excite 
admiration. 

But,  secondly,  Partially  as  we  may,  or  per- 
haps  must,  oomprohend  this  subject,  in  com. 
mon  with  all  subjects  which  relate  strictly  and 
solely  to  the  nature  of  our  futuro  life,  we  may 
comprehend  it  qinte  suAeiently  for  one  pur. 
pase;  and  that  is  gratitude,  it  was  only  for 
a  moral  purpose  that  the  thing  was  revealed  at 
all ;  and  that  purpote  is  a  sense  of  gratitude 
and  obligation.  Thiawasthe  use  which  the 
^KMtles  of  our  Lord,  who  knew  the  most, 
made  of  their  knowledge.  This  was  the  turn 
they  gave  to  their  meditations  upon  the  suU 
Jact ;  the  impression  it  leCt  upon  their  hearta. 
That  a  great  and  happy  Being  should  volun* 
tarily  enter  the  world  in  a  mean  and  lowooo* 
dition,  and  humble  hiaasdf  to  a  death  upon  the 
aross,  that  is,  to  be  conouMd  aa  a 


in  order,  by  whatever  mHina  it  wva  < 
promote  the  attainment  of  salvatioii  to  i 
kind,  and  to  each  and  every  one  of  1 
was  a  thcipse  they  dwelt  upon  with  feaUngs  of 
the  warmest  thankfulness ;  becanee  they  wcro 
feelings  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
benefit.    Earthly  benefits  are  nothing-  eosn- 
pared  with  those  which  aro  heavcolr.     Thas 
lA«|r  felt  from  the  bottom  of  their  foals.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  we  do  not  feel  aa  w«  ov^t. 
But  feeling  thia,  they  never  ceaaa  to  teatify, 
to  acknowledge,  to  eoqiress  the  deepest  ohUga. 
tion,  the  most  devout  consciousness  of  that  o^ 
ligation  to  their  Lofd  and  Master  ;  ao  him 
whom,  ftir  what  he  had  done  and  auffeied, 
they  regarded  as  the  finiaher  of  their  £uth,  and 
the  author  of  their  salvation. 


SERMON  XIX 

(PABT  II.) 
▲IX  STAITD  IX  KXSO  OP  A  REOESJaxa. 

Now  <mm  mike  end  1^  ik$  world  ludhfrn  t^ 
paarad  la  put  mmpnn  kf  th§  mmnyim  ^kim^ 
i0(f.«.Hebrews  ix.  86. 


Iir  a  former  discourse  upon  thia  text  I 
shown,  first.  That  the  Scripturea  eapssesiysiate 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  havii^  an  cOea- 
cy  in  the  procurement  of  hunaa  salvatiea* 
whkh  is  not  attributed  to  tha  death  or  soffsrw 
ings  of  any  other  person,  however  pafiearly 
undergone,  or  undeservedly  Infiictad  ;  and  friw 
ther,  it  appears  that  this  efficacy  ia  qniiacB*- 
sistent  with  our  obligation  to  abedioooe;  that 
good  works  still  remaia  the  oonditte  af  saha. 
tion,  though  not  theeause  i  thecanaa  ba^tfaa 
mercy  of  Almighty  Ood  through  Jesoa  GhiisL 
Thero  is  no  man  living,  periwps,  who  heaeoo- 
sidered  seriously  the  state  of  hia  aoul,  to  wham 
this  is  not  a  consoling  doctrine,  and  a  gnrta- 
ful  truth.  But  thero  are  soina  atoatioos  ef 
mind  which  dispose  ua  to  feel  the  waigha  and 
importance  of  this  doctrine  mnro  thasi  others. 
These  situationa  I  will  endeavaur  to^descaibet 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  pointout  how  mocb  aaoro 
satisfactory  it  is  to  have  a  Saviour  and  Buiem 
er,  and  the  mercies  of  onr  Creator  enxted  to. 
wards  ua,  and  cauunuaicated  to  ua  by  and 
through  that  Saviour  and  Redesmer,  to  an- 
fide  in  and  rely  upon,  Ihaa  any  groumia  of  ma- 
rit  in  oorselvtei 

Pint,  then,  amis  which  are  iaailyl4NRn»« 
and  endeavouring  after  sihation,  and  with 
sinoerity^sudi  souls  are/evety  hour  made  sen- 
sible, deeply  sensibla,  of  tha  deficiency  and  inu- 
parfaatlooaf  thrirendaavom.    Had  they  na 
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gfomid,  ^btfcfoie,  fbr  hope,  but  hmKI,  tluit  is 
to  tay,  oould  they  look  for  nothing  more  than 
what  they  diould  strictly  deteroBy  their  pros- 
pect would  be  rery  uncomfortable.  I  see  not 
how  they  could  look  for  heaven  at  alL  They 
may  fonn  a  conception  of  a  virtue  and  obe- 
dience which  might  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a 
high  reward ;  but  when  they  come  to  review 
their  own  performances,  and  to  compare  them 
with  that  conception;  when  they  see  how 
■hort  diey  have  proved  of  what  they  ought  to 
have  beoi,  and  of  what  they  might  have  been, 
how  weak  and  broken  were  their  best  offices ; 
they  will  be  the  first  to  confess,  that  it  is  in- 
finitely for  their  comfort  that  they  have  some 
other  resource  than  their  own  righteousness. 
One  infidUble  ^ect  of  sincerity  in  our  endea- 
Toursis,  to  beget  in  us  a  knowledge  of  our  im- 
periiBctions.  The  careless,  the  heedless,  the 
thoughtless,  the  nominal  Christian,  feels  no 
want  of  a  Saviour,  an  intercessor,  a  mediator, 
beoanse  he  feeb  not  his  own  defects.  Try  in 
earnest  to  perfonn  the  dutiei  of  religion,  and 
you  win  soon  learn  how  incomplete  your  best 
performances  are.  I  can  hardly  mention  a 
branch  of  our  duty,  which  Is  not  liable  to  be 
bo^  impfure  in  the  motive,  and  imperfect  in 
the  execution ;  or  a  branch  of  our  duty  in  which 
our  endeavours  can  found  their  hopes  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  any  thing  but  extended  mercy, 
and  the  efficacy  of  those  means  and  causes 
which  have  procured  it  to  be  so  extended. 

In  the  first  phMse,  is  not  this  the  ease  with 
our  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  ?  We  may  ad- 
mit, that  pure  and  perfect  piety  has  a  natural 
title  to  reward  at  the  hand  of  Ood.  But  is 
oars  ever  such  ?  To  be  pure  in  its  motive,  it 
ought  to  proceed  from  a  sense  of  Ood  Al- 
mighty's goodness  towards  us,  and  from  no 
othor  source,  or  cause,  or  motive  whatsoever. 
Whereas  even  pious,  comparatively  pious  men, 
will  acknowledge  that  authority,  cnstom,  de- 
eency,  imitation,  have  a  share  inmost  of  their 
religious  exercises,  and  that  they  cannot  war* 
rant  any  of  their  devotions  to  be  entirely  in- 
dependent ef  these  causes.  I  would  not  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  conriderations  here  recit- 
ed. They  are  oftentimes  necessary  induce- 
ments, and  they  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
urn  to  better  ^  but  still  it  is  true,  that  devotion 
ie  not  pure  in  its  origin,  unless  it  flow  from 
•  sense  of  Ood  Almighty's  goodness,  unmixed 
with  any  other  reason.  But  if  our  worship  of 
0od  be  defective  in  its  principle,  and  often  de- 
bawd  by  the  mixture  of  impure  motives,  it  is 
still  mora  deficient,  when  we  come  to  regard 
•t  in  its  performancss.  Our  devotions  are 
broken  and  interrupted,  or  thev  are  cold  and 
languid.  Worldly  thoughts  mtnide  them* 
aehres  upon  them.  Our  woridly  heart  is  tied 
down  to  the  earth.  Our  devotions  are  un- 
worthv  of  Ood.  We  lift  not  up  our  hearta 
uato  him.  Our  treasure  is  vpoo  earth,  and 
•or  hearts  are  with  our  treasure.  Thwtheav- 
— ly-mindedoesi  which  ouglit  to  be  inseparable 


from  reUgioos  exercises  does  not  accompany 
ours ;  at  least  not  constantly.  I  speak  not 
now  of  the  hypocrite  in  religion,  of  him  who 
only  makes  a  ^ow  of  it.  His  case  comes  not 
within  our  present  consideration.  I  speak  of 
those  who  are  sincere  men.  These  feel  the 
imperfection  of  their  services,  and  will  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  not  stated  it  more  strongly 
than  what  is  true.  Imperfection  cleaves  to 
every  part  of  it.  Our  thankfulness  is  never 
what  it  ought  to  be,  or  any  thing  like  it ;  and 
it  is  only  when  we  have  some  particular  rea- 
son for  being  pleased  that  we  are  thankful  at 
alL  Fonnality  is  apt  continually  to  steal  up- 
on us  in  our  worship ;  more  especially  in  our 
public  worship ;  and  formality  takes  away  the 
immediate  amsdousness  of  what  we  are  doing ; 
which  consciousness  is  the  very  life  of  devotion ; 
all  that  we  do  without  it  being  a  dead  cere- 
mony. 

No  man  reviews  his  services  towards  Ood, 
his  religious  services,  but  he  perceives  in  them 
much  to  be  forgiven,  much  to  be  excused ; 
great  unworthiness  as  respecting  the  object  of 
an  worship;  much  deficiency  and  imperfoction 
to  be  passed  over,  before  our  service  can  be 
deemed  in  iu  nature  an  acceptable  service. 
That  such  services,  therefore,  diould,  in  fact, 
be  allowed  and  accepted,  and  that  to  no  lose 
an  end  and  purpose  than  the  attainment  of 
heaven,  is  an  act  of  abounding  grace  and  good- 
ness in  Him  who  accepts  them ;  and  we  are 
taught  in  Scripture,  that  this  so  much  wanted 
grace  and  goodness  abounds  towards  us  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  particularly  through  hie 
suiferings  and  his  death. 

But  to  pass  from  our  acts  of  worship,  which 
form  a  particular  part  only  of  our  duty  to  Ood; 
to  pass  from  these  to  our  general  duty,  what, 
let  us  ask,  is  that  duty  ?  What isour  duty  to- 
wards Ood  ?  No  other,  our  Saviour  himself 
tells  us,  than  ^*  to  love  him  with  aU  our  heart, 
with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength,  and 
with  all  our  mind  :'*  Luke  x.  87.  Are  we 
conscious  of  such  love  to  such  a  degree  ?  If 
we  are  not,  then,  in  a  most  fundamental  duty, 
we  fail  of  being  what  we  ought  to  be.  Here, 
then,  as  before,  is  a  caU  for  pardoning  mercy 
on  the  part  of  Ood ;  which  mercyis  extended 
to  us  by  the  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ ;  at 
least  BO  the  Scriptures  represent  it. 

In  our  duties  towards  one  another,  it  may 
be  said,  that  our  performances  are  more  ade- 
quate to  our  obligation,  than  in  oat  duties  to 
Ood ;  that  the  subjects  of  them  lie  more  levd 
with  our  capacity ;  and  there  may  be  truth  in 
this  observation.  But  stiU  I  am  aftmid,  that 
both  in  principle  and  execution  our  perfor« 
mances  are  not  only  defeotive,  but  defo^ive  in 
a  degree  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  aware 
of.  The  rule  hdd  down  for  us  is  this,  ^  to 
love  cfor  neighbour  «s  onnelves.''  Which 
rule,  iB  fiujt,  enjoins,  that  our  benevolence  be 
as  strong  as  o«r  setf-intefestt  that  we  be  as 
anzioaB  to  do  good,  ae. quick  to  discover^  as 
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«ger  to  cmbniot  erery  opportoiiity  of  doing 
it»  and  as  active,  and  mouite,  and  penever. 
ing  in  our  endeavours  to  do  it,  as  we  are 
anxious  for  ourselves,  ^and  active  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  own  interest.  Now  is  this  the  case 
with  us  ?  Wherein  it  is  not,  we  fall  below 
our  rule.  In  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  this  rule  was  given  from  his  own  mouth, 
you  may  read  how  it  operated ;  and  their  ex- 
ample proves,  what  some  deny,  the  possibility 
of  the  thing ;  namely,  of  benevolence  being  as 
strong  a  motive  as  self  interest.  They  firmly 
believed,  that  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christ's  rdigion  was  the  greatest  possible 
good  that  could  be  done  unto  them ;  was  the 
highest  act  of  benevolence  they  could  exercise. 
And,  accordingly,  they  set  about  this  work, 
and  carried  it  on  with  as  much  energy,  as 
much  order,  as  much  perseverance,  tlirough  as 
great  toils  and  labours,  as  many  sufferings 
and  difficulties,  as  any  person  ever  pursued  a 
scheme  for  their  own  interest,  or  for  the  mak- 
ing  of  a  fortune.  They  could  not  possibly 
Itave  done  more  for  their  own  sokes  ttian  what 
they  did  for  the  sake  of  others.  They  litecaUy 
loved  their  neighbours  as  tbemMslves.  Some 
have  followed  their  example  in  this ;  and  some 
have,  in  seal  and  energy,  followed  their  ex- 
ample in  other  methods  of  doipg  good.  For  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  particular  me- 
thod of  usefulness,  which  the  office  of  the  apos- 
tles cast  upon  theijii,  is  the  only  method,  or  that 
It  is  a  method  even  competent  to  many.  Do- 
ing good,  without  any  selfish  worldly  motive 
for  doing  it,  is  the  grand  thing :  the  nuNie 
must  be  regulated  by  opportunity  and  occa- 
sion. To  which  may  be  added,  that  in  those 
whose  power  of  doing  good,  aooording  to  any 
mode,  is  small,  the  pfinciple  of  benevolence 
will  at  least  restrain  them  fnim  doing  harm. 
If  the  principle  be  subsisting  in  their  hearts,  it 
will  have  tUs  operation  at  least.  I  ask  there- 
fore again,  as  I  asked  before,  are  we  as  soli 
citotts  to  seise  opportunities,  to  look  out  for 
and  embrace  occasions  of  doing  good,  a*  we 
are  certainly  solicitous  to  lay  hold  of  oppor- 
tunities of  making  advantage  to  ourselves,  and 
to  embrace  all  occasions  of  profit  and  self-in- 
tarest  ?  Nay,  is  benevolence  strong  enough 
to  hold  our  hand,  when  stretched  out  for  mis- 
chief ?  is  it  always  su^dent  to  make  us  con< 
aider  what  misery  we  are  producing,  whilst 
we  are  compassing  a  selfish  end,  or  gratifying 
a  lawless  passion  of  our  own  ?  Do  the  two 
principles  of  benevolenoe  and  self  interest  po»« 
tees  aay  degree  of  parallelism  and  equahty  in 
ourhq^ts,and  Inour  eooduct?  If  they  do, 
then  so  lar  we  oowie  ^p  .to  our  rule.  Where- 
ia  they  do  not,  as  I  said  before,  we  fall  below 
it.  ( 

When  not  only  the  gent ruhty  of  mankind, 
but  even  those  who  are  endesvouring  to  do 
their  duty,  apply  the  slaniud  to  theo^seUea, 
they  are  made  to  lesyn  the  hwiliating  leesop 
id  tWir  own  drfioteey.    That  snoh  ov^  de&- 


deucy  should  be  overieoked,  aa  aa  not  to  1m- 
come  the  loss  to  us  of  happiness  after  death; 
that  our  poor  weak,  humble  endeavxmrs  to 
comply  with  our  Saviour's  rule  should  be  re- 
ceived and  not  rejected ; — I  say,  if  we  hope 
for  this,  we  must  hope  for  it,  not  on  the  ground 
of  congruity  or  desert,  which  it  wiOl  not  bear, 
but  from  the  extreme  benignity  of  a  merdfui 
God,  and  the  availing  mediation  of  a  Redeemer. 
Vou  will  observe  that  lam  still,  and  hanre  beea 
all  along,  speaking  gf  sincere  /ncn,  of  those 
who  are  in  earnest  in  their  duty,  and  in  nUr 
gion  ;  and  I  say,  upon  the  strength  of  what 
has  been  alleged,  that  even  thoe  persons, 
when  they  read  in  Scripture  of  the  riches  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  of  the  powerful  efficscf 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  of  hia  mediaoon  aod 
continual  intercession,  know  and  feel  in  Uieir 
hearts  that  tliey  Btand  in  need  of  them  alL 

In  that  remaining  class  of  dutie^  which  art 
called  dut^  to  ounelves,  the  observaftkm  w« 
have  made  upon  the  deficiency  of  our  endesi 
vours  apphes  with  equal  or  with  greater  ibrai. 
More  h  here  wante4  then  the  mere  remwand 
of  our  actions.  T^  ^^irt  itself  is  u»  be  re- 
gulated ;  the  hardest  thing  in  this  wesld  !• 
manage.  The  affectionf  and  pswions  are  te 
be  kept  in  order:  constant  evil  peopensitics 
are  to  be  oonsuntly  opposed.  I  apprebead 
that  every  sincere  man  is  conscious  how  u^ 
able  he  is  to  fulfil  this  part  of  his  duif^.eircii 
to  his  own  satisfacti<Hi ;  and  if  our  amsdeqce 
accuse  us,  ^*  God  is  gnater  than  our  .coo- 
sdence,  and  knoweth  all  things.**  If  ve  sea 
our  sad  failings.  He  must. 

God  forbid  that  any  thing  I  say,  either  ai^ 
on  this  or  the  other  brandies  of  onr  dis^ 
should  da^  our  endeavours.  Let  them  ha 
as  vigoroiu  and  as  ste^^  as  they  cap.  Thsf 
will  be  so  if  we  are  s^tceie  i  and  wi^lmnt  aas* 
cerity  there  is  no  hope ;  none  whatevsBr  Bad 
there  will  always  be  left  euou^  infiniifljlf 
more  than  enopgh,  to«  Inunhle  srifraafikiwHif^ 

Contemplate,  then,  what  is  plaoed  bslioBa 
us—Heaven.  Undentand  what  heaven  is  I 
a  state  of  happiness  after  ^teath  i  mnmding 
what,  without  experience,  it  ia  peisihle  tor  m 
to  ooiMpive,  and  unlimited  in  duration.  This 
is  a  mrsrd  infiwtdy  beyond  aay  ^ang  era 
can  pretend  to,.asof  right,  as  merited,  aa  duai 
Some  distinction,  betweoa  us  and  ochera,  b^ 
tween  the  eonparatively  good  and  the  bai^ 
mic^t  be  expected;  but  on  these  grannds,  aol 
suoi  a  rewi^  as  this,  ev«n  wwe  onr  m 
I  mean  the  servicsa  of  sinoere  man,  i 
But  such  serriess  as  oois,  intnith,  mn^  i 
services  as,  in  feet,  we  padfom,  aa  poQr,soda> 
fident,  so  broken,  so  mixed  with  alloy,  sa 
unperfeot  both  in  prindpla  and  fvtmitianp 
what  have  they  to  kieh  for  upon  their  awn 
foundation?  When, thereAira, the fiaripmiat 
speak  to  us  of  a  redeemery  n  madlaiar,  an  in* 
teroessorfiarusi  whtnABfiitfUjmadma§» 
nify  the  eoneadiiMf  gseat  iummm  nd  CM,  aa 
tat  Ibrth  hi  tha  Mlfntioii  of  BM 
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•ny  mode  whalever  vfaick  he  miglit  be  pleased 
to  appoint,  and  therefore  in  that  mode  which 
the  Gospel  holds  forth ;  they  teach  us  no  other 
doctrine  than  that  to  which  the  actual  defi- 
ciencies of  our  duty  and  a  just  conscious- 
ness and  acknowledgment  of  these  deficiencies, 
must  naturally  carry  our  own  minds.  What 
we  feel  in  ounelves  oonesponds  with  what  we 
read  in  Scripture. 


SERMON  XX. 

THE  XFFICACT  OF  THX  DBATH  OF  CBRI8T 
COVSI8TBNT  WITH  THE  NJECEBSITT  OF 
A  GOOD  I.IFJB  :  THE  OVS  BXIVO  THE 
CAUSE,  THE  .OTHEB  THE  COVDITIOK, 
or  SALYATIOV. 

What  9kattw$m^ih6n$J^aUw$eQniirm9  in 
riK^  that  groM  ma^  eb9imd$  GodforUd. 

I  vi.  1, 


The  same  Scriptures  which  represent  the 
death  of  Christ  as  haying  that  which  belongs 
to  the  death  of  no  other  person,  namely,  an 
efficacy  ip  procuring  the  salvation  of  man,  are 
also  constant  and  uniform  in  representing  the 
necessity  of  our  own  endeavours,  of  our  own 
good  works,  for  the  same  purpose.  They  go 
further.  They  foresaw  that  in  stating,  and 
still  mora  when  they  went  about  to  extol  and 
mi^^nify  the  death  of  Christ,  as  instrumental 
to  salvation,  they  were  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  opinion,  that  men*s  own  works,  their 
pwn  virtue,  their  personal  endeavours,  were 
superseded  and  dispensed  with.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  sacrifioe  of  the  death  of  Christ  was 
effectual,  in  the  same  proportion  were  these 
less  necessary :  if  the.  death  of  Christ  was 
sufficient,  if  redemption  was  oomplete,  then 
were  these,  not  neoessary  at  alL  They  fore- 
saw that  sope  woal4  jiraw  this  oonsequeuce 
from  their  doctrine,  and  they  provided  against 
it. 

It  lA  observable,  that  the  same  consequence 
mighl  be  deduced  from  the  goodness  of  God 
in  any  way^of  nprssenting  it :  not  only  in 
the  parjticular  i^^  peouliar  way  in  which  it  is 
leprepented  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Ijnt  in  any  other  way,  Su  Paul, 
for  one,  was  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  God,  even 
in  genieral  tcnos,  he  takes  care  to  point  out 
the  only  true  tm  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
It  in  our  thought*—*^  Despisest  thou  the  riches 
ef  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-su^' 
faring ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodneis  of  G«id 
leadeth  time  to  repentance  ?'*  as  if  he  had  said, 
—With  thee,  I  pcroeive,  that  the  considera- 
tioD  of  the  goodness  of  God,  leads  to  the  al- 
loving  of  thyself  in  siat  thieisaot.to  know 


what  that  oonaideratioD  oi^jtA  in  tmth  to  lead 
to :  it  ought  to  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
to  no  other  conclusion. 

Again :  When  the  apoetle  had  been  speak* 
ing  of  the  righteousness  of  God  displayed  by  the 
wickedness  of  man ;  he  was  not  unaware  of 
the  misconstruction  to  which  this  representa. 
tion  was  liable,  and  which  it  had,  in  fact,  ex- 
perienced :  which  misoonstniction  he  sutes 
We  be  slanderously  reported,  and 
some  affirm,  that  we  say,  let  us  do  evil  that 
good  may  come."  This  insinuation,  however, 
he  regards  as  nothing  less  than  an  unfair  and 
wilful  perversion  of  his  words,  and  of  the 
words  of  other  Christian  teachers :  therefore 
he  says  concerning  those  who  did  thus  pervert 
them,  ^*  their  condemnation  b  just;"  they 
will  be  justly  condemned  for  thus  abusing  the 
doctrine  which  we  teach.  The  paasi^pe,  how. 
ever,  clearly  shews,  that  the  application  of 
their  expressions  to  the  encouragement  of  li* 
centiousness  of  life,  was  an  application .  con« 
trary  to  their  intention  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  ptf* 
version  of  their  words. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  same  chapter,  oar  apos* 
tie  had  no  sooner  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that 
^^  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law,"  than  he  checks  himself,  as  it  were, 
by  subjoining  this  proviso :  ^^  Do  we  then 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  fiw^ 
bid :  yea,  we  establish  the  law."  Whatever 
he  meant  by  his  assertion  concerning  faith,  he 
takes  care  to  let  them  know  he  did  not  mean 
this,  ^*  to  make  void  the  law,"  or  to  dispense 
with  obedience. 

But  the  clearest  text  to  our  purpose  is  that, 
undoubtedly,  which  I  have  prefixed  Co  this  die* 
course.  St.  Paul,  after  expatiating  largely 
upon  the  *''•  gncey''  that  is,  the  fisvour,  kind- 
ness, and  mercy  of  Oed,  the  extent,  thegreat* 
ness,  the  comprehensiveness  of  that  mercy,  aa 
manifested  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  puts 
this  question  to  his  reader*— ^^  What  shall  wa 
say  then  ?  shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound  ?"  which  he  answen  by  a  strong 
negative^*' God  forbid.**  What  the  apostle  dei. 
signated  in  this  passage  is  sufficiently  evident. 
He  knew  in  what  manner  some  might  be  apt 
to  construe  his  expressions ;  and  he  antidpaiee 
their  mistake.  He  is  beforehand  with  themt 
by  protesting  against  any  such  use  being  made 
of  his  doctrine;  which,  yet  he  was  awars^ 
might  by  possibility  be 


By  way  of  shewing  soripturaUy  the  oUign« 
tion  and  the  necessity  of  personal  endeavoote 
after  virtue,  all  the  numerous  texts  which  est* 
hort  to  virtue,  and  admonish  us  against  vieey 
might  be  quoted ;  for  they  are  all  directly  to 
the  purpose :  that  is,  we  might  quote  every 
pege  of  the  New  Testament.  ^  Not  every  esw 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  do* 
cth  the  will  of  my  father  which  is  in  henwen.** 
^' If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  yi 
do  them.*'— In  both  these  tents  the  tmwHi 
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attends  the  ddnff  :  the  promise  Is  annexed  to 
works.  Again  :  ^*  To  them,  who  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  se^  for  glory  and 
immortality,  eternal  Ufe :  but  unto  them  that 
are  contentious,  and  obey  not  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness,  tribulation,  and  an- 
guish upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,** 
Again :  *^  Of  the  which,'*  namely,  certain  en- 
umerated vices,  ^^  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have 
also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they,  which 
do  iruch  things,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God.**  These  are  a  few  amongst  many 
texts  of  the  same  effect,  and  they  are  such  as 
can  never  be  got  over.  Stronger  terms  can- 
not be  devised  than  what  are  here  used.  Were 
the  purpose,  therefore,  simply  to  prove  from 
Scripture  the  necessity  of  virtue,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  vice,  so  far  as  salvation  is  concerned, 
these  texts  are  decisive.  But  when  an  answer 
is  to  be  given  to  those,  who  so  interpret  cer. 
tain  passages  of  the  apostdic  writings,  esped- 
ally  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  or  draw  such  inferences 
from  these  passages,  ^a  aznount  to  a  dispens- 
ing with  the  obligations  of  virtue ;  then  the 
best  method  of  proving,  that  theirs  cannot  be 
a  right  interpretation,  nor  theirs  just  inferen- 
ces,  is  by  shewfng,  which  fortunately,  we  are 
able  to  do,  that  it  is  the  very  interpretation, 
and  these  the  very  inferences,  which  the  apos- 
tles were  themselves  aware  of,  which  they  pro- 
vided against,  and  which  they  protested  against. 
The  four  texts,  quoted  from  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings in  this  discourse,  were  quoted  with  this 
view :  and  they  may  be  considered,  I  think, 
as  shewing  the  minds  of  the  authors  upon 
the  point  in  question  more  determinately  than 
any  general  exhortation  to  good  works,  or  any 
general  denunciation  against  sin  could  do.  t 
assume,  therefore,  as  a'  proved  point,  that 
whatever  was  said  by  the  apostles  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  said 
by  them  under  an  apprehension  that  they  did 
not  thereby  in  any  manner  relax  the  motives, 
the  obligation,  or  the  necessity  of  good  works. 
But  still  thereis  another  important  question  be- 
hind;  namely,  whether,  notwithsUnding  what 
the  apostles  have  said,  or  may  have  meant  to 
say,  there  be  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an 
invincible  inconsistency  between  the  f^cacy 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
good  life ;  whether  those  two  propositions  can, 
in  fair  reasoning,  stand  together ;  or  whether 
it  does  not  neoeuarily  follow,  that  if  the  death 
of  Christ  be  efficacious,  then  good  works  are 
no  longer  necessary  $  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  good  works  be  still  necessary,  then  is 
the  deaUi  of  Christ  not  efficadons. 

Now,  to  give  an  account  of  this  question, 
and  of  the  difficulty  which  it  seems  to  present, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  business  of 
salvation  there  are  naturally  and  properly  two 
things,  viz.  the  caate  and  the  condition ;  and 
tiiat  these  two  things  are  diffiBTsot.  We  should 
Me.better  the  propriety  of  this  dittiJictioii,  if 


we  would  allow  oonelvw  toeoossder  well  tnlof 
mUvaUon  it :  what  the  being  saved  means.  It 
is  nothing  less  than,  after  this  life  u  ended, 
being  phiced  in  a  sute  of  happiness  ezoeeding. 
ly  great,  both  in  degree  and  durati<m  ;  a  state, 
concerning  which  this  following  things  are  said: 
'  the  sufferings  of  this  present  world  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  f^ory  that 
shall  be  revealed.**  ^'  God  hath  in  store  for 
us  such  things  as  pass  man's  understandiiig.** 
So  that,  you  see,  it  is  not  simplv  earaping  pu- 
nishment, simply  being  excused  or  foi^ven, 
simply  being  compensated  or  repaid  for  the 
little  good  we  do,  but  it  is  Infinitdy  moar^ 
Heaven  is  infinitely  greater  than  mere  oom. 
pensation,  which  natural  religion  itself  might 
lead  us  to  expect  What  do  the  Seriptnrea 
call  it  ?  **  Glory,  honour,  immortality,  ccemal 
life.**  ^  To  them  that  soek  for  glory  and  hen- 
our  and  nnmortality,  eternal  life^**  Will  any 
one  then  omtend,  that  salvation  in  this  sense, 
and  to  this  extent ;  that  heaven,  eternal  li% 
glory,  honour,  immortality  i  that  a  happC- 
ness  such  as  that  there  u  no  way  of  deacribsiig 
it,  but  by  saying  that  it  surpasses  human  com- 
prehension,  that  it  casts  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  at  such  a  distance,  as  not  to  bear  any 
comparison  with  it :  will  any  one  contend, 
that  this  is  no  more  than  what  virtue  deserves, 
what,  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  by  its  own 
merit,  it  is  entitled  to  look  forward  to,  and  to 
receive  ?  The  greatest  virtue  that  man  ever 
attained  has  no  such  pretensions.  The  besi 
good  action  that  man  ever  performed  has  no 
claim  to  this  extent,  or  any  thing  like  it.  It 
is  out  of  all  calculation,  and  comparison,  and 
proportion,  above,  and  more  than  any  human 
works  can  possibly  deserve. 

To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  it,  that  en- 
deavours after  virtue  should  procure,  and  that 
they  will,  in  fact,  procure,  to  those  who  sin- 
cerely exert  them,  such  immense  blessings* 
To  what,  but  to  the  voluntary  bounty  of  Al- 
mighty God,  who,  in  his  inexpressiUe  ^md 
pleasure,  hath  appointed  it  so  to  be  !  The  be- 
nignity of  God  towards  man  hath  made  him 
this  inconceivably  advantageous  offer.  Bnt  n 
most  kind  offer  may  still  be  a  conditional  offier. 
And  this,  though  an  infinitely  gnuaona  and 
tienefidal  offer,  is  still  a  conditk>nal  ofliBr,  and 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  b  as  neces- 
sary as  if  it  had  been  an  offer  of  mere  retriba. 
tion.  The  kindness,  the  bounty,  the  generosi. 
ty  of  the  offer,  do  not  make  it  lea  iiereMsry 
to  perform  the  conditions,  bat  more  sOb  A 
conditional  offer  may  be  infinitely  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  benefsotor  who  makes  it,  may  be 
infinitely  benefidalto  those  to  whom  it  Is  nude. 
If  it  be  from  a  prince  or  governor,  may  be  in- 
finitely gracious  and  merciful  on  his  pan;  and 
yet,  being  conditional,  the  condition  is  as  ne- 
cessary, as  if  the  offer  had  been  no  more  than 
that  cf  scanty  wi^es  by  a  hard  taskmaster. 

In  considering  this  matter  in  ^tnerU,  the 
whole  ofitiypwfalo  be  vtry  plain  I  yec,wli«i 
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fUe  appljr  tilt  eonidsration  to  rcHgimi,  there 
VB  two  mistaken  into  which  we  are  very  liable 
16  fiiQ.  The  firtt  is,  that  when  we  hear  so 
tnnch  of  the  ereeedioglf  great  kindness  of  the 
cAer,  we  are  apt  to  in&r,  that  the  oouditions 
upon  which  it  was  made,  will  not  be  exacted. 
Does  that  at  aH  foUow  ?  Because  the  offer, 
•van  with  these  eondidons,  is  represented  to 
W  the  fruit  ofkure,  and  mercVy  and  kindness, 
and  ia  in  truth  so,  and  is  most  justly  so  to  be 
iMKounted,  does  it  follow  that  the  conditions  of 
tibe 'offer  are  not  necessary  to  be  performed  ? 
^his  ieone  error  into  which  we  slide,  against 
Irhidi  w«  ought  to  guard  ourselves  most  diU. 
gently  ;  for  it  is  not  simply  false  in  itaprinci- 
ple,l»itmOftt  pemidousin  its  application 9  itsap- 
^licatioli  always  beingto  countenance  u»insome 
tin  whkh  we  will  not  relinquish.  The  second 
H^btidEe  is,  that  when  we  have  performed  the 
eondilioBS,  or  think  that  we  have  performed 
tlie  conditions,  or  when  we  endeavour  to  per- 
tem  the  oonditionB,  upon  which  the  reward 
Is  uffsred,  we  forthwith  attribute  onr  obtaining 
tike  reward  to  this  our  performance  or  endea- 
vour, and  not  to  that  which  is  the  beginning 
and  foundation,  and  cause  of  the  whole,  the 
true  and  proper  cause,  namely,  the  kindness 
and  bounty  of  the  original  offer.  This  turn 
of  thought  likewise,  as  well  as  the  former,  it 
la  necessary  to  warn  you  against.  For  it  has 
tkese  consequenees ;  it  damps  onr  gratitude  to 
€kid,  it  takes  off  our  attention  from  Him. 

Some,  who  allow  the  necessity  of  good  works 
to  salvation,  are  not  willing  that  Uiey  should 
bn  eaUad  conditiens  of  salvation.  But  this,  I 
lldnk,  is  a  distinodon  too  refined  for  common 
CSIiristian  apprdiension.  If  they  be  necessary 
to  salvation,  they  are  omditioBS  of  salvation,  so 
Csr  aslcanseei^    Itisa^uestienyhowever,  not 


But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of 

ear  disooorse.    Our  observations  have  carried 

na  thus  for$  diat  in  the  business  of  human 

salvation  there  are  two  most  momentous  eon- 

mderetions,  the  cause  and  the  conditions,  and 

that  these  ctonsidentious  are  distinct.    I  now 

proceed  to  say,  that  there  is  no  inconsistencv 

between  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  and 

the  necessity  of  a  holy  life  (by  which  I  mean 

I         iincereendeavBins after  holiness;)  because  the 

'         first,  the  death  of  Christ,  relates  to  the  cause 

'         «f  salvation ;  the  second,  namely,  good  works, 

I         lespecu  the  conditions  of  salvation ;  and  that 

the  cause  of  salvation  is  one  thing,  the  eondi. 

tioos  another. 

The  cause  of  aslvatkm  is  the  free  will,  the 
free  gift,  the  love  and  merey  of  God.  That 
alone  is  the  source,  and  fountain,  and  cause  of 
ialvation  %  the  osigin  £roin  which  if  springs, 
from  which  all  our  hopes  of  attainittg  to  it  are 
derived.  This  cause  u  not  in  outsekes,  nor 
in  any  thing  we  do,  or  can  do,'  but  in  God^  in 
Us  good  wiH  and  pleasure..  It  is,  as  we  iiave 
before  shewn,  in  the  graciousness  of  the  on. 
fioal:  o4fr«    Thtrcf«w^  whatever  shall  have 


moved  and  exdted,  and  conciliated  <Kftt  g6od 
will  and  pleasure,  to  as  to  have  procured  thai 
offer  to  be  made,  or  shall  have  formed  any  part 
or  portion  of  the  motive  from  whidi  it  was 
made,  may  most  truly  and  properly  bc  tidd  to^ 
be  efficacious  in  human  salvation. 

This  efficacy  is  in  Scripture  attributed  to  thtf 
death  of  Christ:  It  is  attributed  in  a  variety 
of  ways  of  expression,  but  this  is  the  sabstanocf 
of  them  aU.  He  is  ^  a  sacrifice,  an  offering 
to  God ;  a  propitiation ;  the  predous  taoifictf 
foreordained  ;  the  lamb  slain  from  the  foun« 
dation  of  the  world ;  the  lamb  which  taketh 
awAy  the  dn  of  the  world.  We  are  washed 
in  his  Ubod  ;  we  are  jnstified  by  his  blood ; 
we  are  saved fW»m  wreth  through  him;  he  hatU 
once  suffered-  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjoit, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  All  these 
terms,  and  many  more  that  are  tksed,  assert  in 
substance  the  same  thing,  namdy,  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  procuring  of  hu. 
man  salvation.  To  give  to  these  expresdons 
their  proper  munent  and  import,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reflect,  over  and  over  again,  and  by  xe* 
flection  to  impress  oiu:  minds  with  a  just  idea, 
what  and  how'great  a  tTiing  s&Ivadon  is  ;  for 
it  is  by  means  of  that  idea  alone,  that  we  can 
ever  come  to  besensilile,  how unspeakaUyim* 
portent,  how  inestimable  in  value,  any  efficacy 
which  operates  upon  that  event  must  be  to  uv 
all.  Thehighest  terms  in  which  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  that  efficacy  are  not  too  great :  can- 
not be  too  great ;  because  it  respects  an  inte- 
rest and  an  event  so  vast»  so  momentous, 
as  to  make  all  other  interests,  and  aU  othef 
events,  in  compai-ison  contemptible. 

The  sum  of  our  argument  is  brieiythi* 
There  may  appear,  and  to  many  there  has  ap^ 
peered,  to  be  an  inconsistency  or  incompatlU^ 
lity  betwden  the  eflkacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,' 
and  the  necessity  of  sincere  endeavours  aftei' 
oliedience.  When  the  subject  is  properly  ex- 
amined, there  turns  out  to  be  no  sncli  incomJ 
patihilfty.  The  gradousness  off  an  offer  doeir 
not  diminish  the  necessity  of  the  condition. 
Suppose  a  prince  to  promise  to  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, upon  oom^anee  with  certain  terms, 
and  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  a  re-^ 
ward,  in  magnitude  and  vahie,  out  of  all  com.* 
petition  beyond  the  merit  of  the  compliancet» 
the  desert  of  the  performance  ?  to  what  shall 
such  a  subjea  ascribe  the  happiness  held  out 
to  him  ?  He  is  an  ungvatefol  man,  if  he  at«> 
tribute  it  to  any  cause  whatever,  but  to  the^ 
bounty  and  gobdness^of  his  prince  in  making 
him  the  offer ;  or  if  he  suffer  any  consldera-' 
tion,  be  it  what  it  will,  to  interfere  with,  or 
diroinidi  his  sense  of  that  bounty  and  good- 
ness. Stfll  it  is  true,  that  he  will  not  obtattf 
what  is  offered,  unless  he  comply  with  thtf 
terms.  80  far  his  compliance  is  a  conditio^ 
of  his  happinds.  Bnt  the  grand  thing  is  the 
offer  being  made  at  afl;  That  is  the  ipovmi^ 
and  origin  of  the  whole  That  is  the  CMise  9 
and  is  asoribable  to  favoigr ,grese,aiid  goednts% 
2  X 
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«i  tha  MBt  of  tte  |iiii00»  and  t»  Bocfaug  alNb 
Jl  would,  thereAm,  be  tha  laM  dtgree  of  in- 
gniitade  in  nioh  a  nibjcot,  to  foifsc  liit  prinee 
while  he  thooi^t  of  himidf ;  to  fotget  the 
MciM,  whilst  he  thought  of  the  condition ;  to 
rflgnrd  every  thing  pramiied  M  merited.  The 
geoenieity,  the  kindnen,  the  TohintarineM, 
the  bounty  of  the  originel  ofler,  oome  by  thii 
neane  to  be  n^i^ected  in  hie  mind  entirely. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  deearibei  our  ntuation, 
with  respect  to  Ood.  The  lore,  goodness,  md 
grace  of  God,  in  making  us  a  tender  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  effecu^  the  death  of  Christ, 
do  not  diminish  the  necessity  or  the  obligation 
of  the  condition  of  the  tender,  which  is  sincere 
endeavotirs  after  holiness ;  nov  are  in  any  wise 
incQDaistent  with  such  obligatkm. 


SERMON  XXL 

PURS  WELXGZOir. 

Father islku^  ToviaUthsfaiKerkntrndwU 
dmoB  in  their  aJUcHon^  mtd  te  keep  hme^ 
wupetiedfrom  the  issv^cU-^ames  L  87< 

NoTHiK»  can  be  more  useful  than  summary 
views  of  our  duty,  if  they  be  well  drawn  and 
righUy  understood.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  our  business  laid  before  us  altogether ; 
to  see  at  one  comprehensive  glance,  as  it  were, 
what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  not  to  do. 
It  would  be  a  great  ease  and  satisfaction  to 
both,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  master  to  give 
his  servant  directkms  for  his  conduct  fai  a 
•ingle  sentence,  which  he,  the  servant,  had  on- 
ly to  apply  and  draw  out  into  practice,  as  oc- 
casions offered  themselves,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge every  thing  which  was  required  or  ex- 
pected  from  him.  This,  which  is  not  practi- 
cable in  dvU  life^  is  in  a  good  degree  so  in  a 
religious  life ;  beeanse  a  veligious  lifo  proceeds 
more  upon  principle,  leaving  the  ezerdse  and 
manifostation  of  that  prindple  more  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  individual,  than  it  can  be 
left  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  one 
man  is  to  act  precisely  aooording  to  another 
man*s  direction. 

But  then,  aa  I  haw  said,  it  is  enential- 
ly  necessary  that  these  summaries  be  well 
drawn  up,  and  rightly  understood  <  beeause  if 
they  profess  to  state  the  whole  of  men's  duties, 
vet,  in  foot,  state  them  partially  and  imperfect- 
ly,  all  who  read  them  are  mislsd,  and  danger- 
<msly  misled.  In  religion,  as  in  other  thingi, 
we  are  too  apt  of  ourselves  to  sobstitnte  a  part 
for  the  whoie.  Substituting  a  part  for  the 
whole  is  thegrandtendeocyof  human  corrnp- 
Ii0iii  in  mattarn  both  «f  morality  and  rdigion  I 


whiok  psopenslty  therefore  will  be  cnpooi^ei^ 
when  thM,  whiA  professee  to  exhibit  tliw 
whole  of  rriigion,  does  not.  In  truth,  odii. 
bit  the  wln^  What  is  ~ 
shall  omit,  glad  of  ^w 
What  is  not  set  down  as  oar  daty,  we  shall 
not  think  oursdves  oUiged  to  perfom,  not 
oaring  to  incrsase  the  wright  of  c 

TUsia  the  case  who 
mariesof  religion,  which,  in  trath,  are  ] 
feet  or  ill  draws.  Bnt  dhere  ia  anotliar  \ 
more  common,  and  predocttva  of  the  wamr  ef- 
fect, and  that  is,  when  ww  miseunsune  these 
summary  acoomits  of  our  duty  ^  piindpallf 
when  weoonceiive  of  theof  as  intandaig  to  es* 
press  more  than  tfaev  were  really  intoaded  to 
express.  For  then  tl  eomes  to  pass,  that  al- 
though  they  be  ri|^t  and  perfect  m  to  whal 
)  intended  ' 


they  were  intended  for,  yet  they  ars 
and  imperfect  as  to  what  we  ( 
cave  them  for.  This  obeei»aiiun 
burly  applicable  to  the  text.  St.  Jm 
desoibing  religion  not  in  Its  principle^  bet  in 
its  effects ;  and  these  ^^boCi  are  tmlysiidjaat- 
Iv  and  fully  disphivad.  They  are  by  the  apea- 
ue  made  to  oonsut  of  two  large  artida ;  Ia 
Sttcoooring  the  distress  of  othmi,  and  manu 
taining  our  own  innoceney.  And  dMoe  tare 
artkdes  do  oomprehend  the  whole  ef  the  eC* 
fects  of  true  religion,  whieh  were  enctif 
what  the  apostle  meant  to  deeeribe.  HadS^ 
Jamee  intended  to  have  eet  forth  the  i 
and  prindplee  of  religion  ae  diey  ong 
subsist  in  the  heart  of  a  Chifstiaa,  I 
not  but  he  would  have  mentkmed  loveao<ML 
and  foith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  fiur  from  theee  Boel 
spring  every  thing  good  and  eeosptsUe  in  onr 
actions.  In  natural  objects  it  is  one  €hi^g 
to  describe  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  anether 
its  fruits  and  flowers;  andif  wethinkawxiMr 
is  describing  the  roots  and  fihree,  iriMn,  in 
truth,  he  is  deeeribing  the  ixsah  or  flownn,«a 
shall  mistake  his  meaning,  and  our  raistshe 
must  produce  great  confusion.  So  in  s^phita- 
al  aftim,  it  is  one  thing  to  aei  before  ua  the 
principle  of  religion,  and  another  the  effects 
of  it.  Thces  are  not  to  be  confounded.  And 
if  w«  apply  a  deeoription  toone  which  was  la- 
tended  for  the  other,  we  deal  nnfisiriy  by  the 
writer  of  the  deeoription,  and  erraneoualy  by 
ounelves.  Thersfora,  first,  let  no  one  aapjpese 
the  love  of  Ood,  the  thinking  of  him,  the  be* 
ing  grateful  to  him,  the  foaring  to  disobey  hin^ 
not  to  be  necessary  parts  of  true  rdigion,  be- 
cause they  are  not  mentioned  in  St.  Janesni 
account  of  tniereligion.  The  answer  ia,  that 
these  compose  the  principles  of  true  religion; 
St.  James's  aooount  reUtes  to  the  effects  in 
Uke  manner  concerning  foith  in  Jesus  Chiirt. 
St.  James  has  recorded  his  opinkm  npon  that 
subject.  His  doctrine  is,  that  the  tns 
whidi  beara  no  fruit  cannot  be  eonnd  at  the 
root ;  that  the  faith  which  is  unprodnotcvn  ii 
not  the  right  faith ;  bat  then  this  ia  allowlQg 
|(aiid  not  denyii^,)  that  a  rig^t  £rith  »  te 
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wddfce  and  spring  of  trae  virtue  i  and  had  our 
a|M)stle  been  aslc^  to  state  the  principle  of  re- 
Ugidn,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have  referred 
Qs  to  a  true  faith.  But  that  was  not  the  in.* 
qoirv;  on  the  contrary,  having  marked  strong'^ 
ly  tDB  futility  of  faith,  which  produced  no 
l^d  effects  upon  life  and  action,  he  proceeds 
in  the  teit  to  tell  us  what  the  effects  are  which 
*t  ought  to  produce ;  and  these  he  disposes  in-* 
to  two  comprehensive  classes,  fbut  still  mean- 
ing to  describe  the  effects  of  religion,  attd  not 
itt  todt  or  prindple.)  positive  virtue  and  per. 
tonal  innocence. 

Now,  I  say,  that  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  the  aocDiAt  given  by  St.  James 
ia  fuU  and  complete.  And  it  carries  with  it 
this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  very  specially 
guards  against  an  cArror,  natural,  I  believe, 
and  common  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  whirh 
is,  the  making  beneficence  an  apology  for  li- 
ctentiqusness ;  the  thinking  that  doing  good 
occasionally  may  excuse  us  from  strictness  in 
regulating  our  passions  and  desires.  The  text 
expressly  cuts  up  this  excuse,  because  it  ex- 
inressly  assertsr  both  things  to  be  ndceasary 
to  compose  true'  rieKgion.  Where  two  things 
«re  necessary,  one  cannot  exeose  the  want  of 
the  other.  Now,  what  does  the  text  teach  ? 
it  teaches  us  what  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
ia  in  its  effects  and  in  its  practice ;  and  what 
ia  it  P  to  visit  the  fatheriess  and  widows  in 
AeSr  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world.'*  Not  simply  to  visit  the  fa- 
therless and  widows  in  their  affliction ;  that 
&  not  all;  that  is  not  sufficient;  but  like- 
wise *^  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world.** 

To  visit  the  ftiihefletss  and  widows  in  their 
«flliction,is  describing  a  class  or  species,  or  kind 
of  virtue,  by  Angling  out  one  eminent  exam- 
Jkle  of  it.  I  oonsid^  the  apostle  as  meaning 
fb  represent  the  value,  and  to  enforce' the  ol^ 
^Bfation  of  active  charity,  of  positive  benefi- 
Asnoe,  and  that  he  has  done  it  by  mentioning 
a  particular  instance.  A  stronger  orproper- 
er  instance  could  not  have  been  selected  ;  but 
still  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instance,  not  as 
Exclusive  of  other  and*  similar  instances,  but 
as  a  specimen  of  these  exertions.  The  case  be- 
fore us,  as  an  instance,  it  heightened  by  every 
circumstance  which  could  give  to  it  weight 
and  priority.  The  apocUe  exhibits  the  most 
forlorn  and  destitute  of  the  human  species, 
•uAering  under  the  severest  of  human  losses ; 
helpless  children  deprived  of  a  parent,  a  wife 
bereaved  of  her  husband^  both  sunk  in  aiSic- 
tioOy  under  the  sharpest  anguish  of  theii^  mis- 
^rtunes.  To  visit,  by  whichis  meant  to  console, 
to  comfort,  to  succour,  to  relieve,  to  assist 
fuch  as  these,  is  undoubtedly  a  hi^  exercise 
of  I'eligion  and  benevolence,  and  well  selected ; 
but  still  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  example, 
flAid  the  whole  class  of  beneiicent  virtues  aa 
fti tended  to  be  included.  Thia  is  not  only  a 
just  and  foir,  but  a  necessary  ooRitnxction ;' 


because^  although  the  axercisa  of  beneficence 
be  a  duty  upon  every  man,  yet  the  kind,  the 
examples  of  it*,  must  be  guided  in  a  great  de* 
gree  by  each  man*«  faculties,  opportunities, 
and  by  the  occasioha  which  present  themselves. 
If  such  ata  occasion,  as  that  whidr  the  text 
describet,  presents  itself,  it  cannot  be  overlook, 
ed  without  an  abandonment  of  religion ;  but 
if  other  and  different  occasion!  of  doing  good 
present  themselves,  they  also,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  our  apostle*^  declaration,  must  be  at- 
tended to,  or  we  are  wanting  iti  the  fnrft  of 
the  same  fiiith. 

The  second  principal  expression  of  the  te»^ 
"  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,** 
signifies  the  being  dean  and  dear  from  the 
licentious  practices  to  which  th'd  world  is  ad. 
dieted.  So  that  ^*  pure  religion  and  nndefil- 
ed  before  Ood  and  the  Father,"  consists  in  two 
things ;  beneficence  and  purity  i  ddng  good 
and  keqnng  dear  from  sin.  Not  in  one  thing, 
but  in  two  things  i  not  in  one  without  the 
other,  but  in  both.  And  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  great  lesson  and  a  most  important  doc- 
trine. 

I  shall  not,  at  present,  consider  the  case  of 
those  who  are  anxious,  and  effectually  so,  to 
maintain  thdr  personal  innoeency  without  en- 
deavouring  to  do  good  to  others ;  because  I 
really  bdieve  it  is  not  a  common  ca8&  I 
think  that  the  religious  prindple  which  is  able 
to  make  men  confine  their  passions  and  do- 
sires  within  the  bounds  of  virtue,  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  strong  enough,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prompt  and  put  them  iXpon  active  ex- 
ertions. 

Therefore,  I  would  rather  apply  myself  to 
that  part  of  the  case  which  is  more  common, 
active  exertions  of  benevolence,  accompanied 
with  looseness  of  private  morals.  It  is  a  very 
common  character;  but,  I  say,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  inconsistent  dxaracter ;  it  ia 
dbihg  and  undoing ;  lulling  and  curing ;  do- 
ing good  by  our  diarity^  and  mischief  by  our 
licentiousness  ;  voluntarily  relieving  misery 
with  one  hand,  and  voluntarily  produdng  and 
spreading  it  with  the  othen  No  real  advance 
is  made  in  human  happiness  by  this  contra^ 
diction;  no  real  bettcmess  or  improvement 
promoted. 

But  then,  niay  not  the  harm  a  man  does  by 
his  personal  vices  be  much  lesa  than  the  good 
he  does  by  his  active  virtues?  This  is  a  point, 
in  which  there  is  large  room  for  ddnsion  and 
mistake.  Positive  charity  and  acts  of  huma- 
nity are  often  of  a  conspicuous  nature,  natu- 
rally and  deservedly  engaging  the  praises  et 
mankind,  which  are  followed  by  our  own.  No 
one  does,  no  one  ought  to  speak  against  then, 
or  attempt  to  disparage  them ;  but  tha  effeet 
of  vice  and  licentiousness,  not  only  in  their  im- 
mediate consequences,  but  in  their  remote  and 
ultimate  tendencies,  which  ou^t  all  to  be  i»- 
duded  in  the  account ;  the  mischief  wliich  is 
done  by  the  example,  as  well  as  by  the  act,  ia 
2X2 
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leldom  hoBMtly  comimtad  by  the  linim  him. 
idf.  But  I  do  not  dwell  further  upon  this 
pompimson,  because  I  inniu,  that  no  man  hat 
a  right  to  make  it ;  no  man  hat  a  right,  whilst 
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mnat  aSmoet  alwaya  be  effeoted  with  pain  and 
struggle,  and  mortification  and  difficnltjv**the 
<*  keeping  himself  unspotted  from  th*  worU.** 


he  is  doing  oocanonal  good,  and  yet  indulging 
his  vices  and  his  passions,  to  strike  a  balance, 
as  it  were,  between  the  good  and  the  harm. 
This  is  not  Christianity ;  this  is  not  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  before  Ood  and  the  Father, 
let  the  balance  lie  on  which  side  it  wilL  For 
our  text  dedares  ^and  our  text  declares  no 
more  than  what  the  Scriptures  testify  from 
one  end  to  the  other,)  that  religion  demands 
both.  It  demands  actiTOvirtne,  and  it  demands 
lonooency  of  life.  I  mean  it  demands  sincere 
.and  rigorous  endeavours  in  the  pursuit  of  ac- 
tive virtue,  and  endeavours  equally  sincere 
and  firm  in  the  preservation  of  personal  inno- 
cence. It  makes  no  calculation  which  is  bet- 
ter ;  but  it  requires  both. 

Shall  it  be  extraordinary,  that  there  should 
be  men  forward  in  aaive  charity  and  in  posi- 
tive beneficence,  who  yet  put  little  or  no  con- 
straint upon  their  personal  vices  ?  I  have  said 
that  the  character  is  common,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  it  is  common.  The  reason  is  (and 
there  is  no  other  reason,)  that  it  is  usually  an 
easier  thing  to  perform  acts  of  Ijeneficeace, 
0ven  of  expensive  and  troublesome  beneficence, 
than  it  is  to  command  and  control  our  pas- 
lions  ;  to  give  up  and  discard  our  vices :  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  habits  which  enslave 
us.  This  is  the  very  truth  of  the  case ;  so 
that  the  matter  comes  precisely  to  this  point. 
Men  of  active  benevolence,  but  of  loose  mo- 
mis,  are  men  who  are  for  performing  the  du- 
ties which  are  easy  to  them,  and  omitting 
those  which  are  hard.  They  may  place  their 
own  character  to  themselves  in  what  view  they 
nieaae ;  bat  this  is  the  truth  of  the  case,  and 
let  any  one  say,  whether  this  be  religion ;  whe- 
ther tiiis  be  sufficient.  The  truly  religious 
man,  when  he  has  once  decided  a  tning  to  be 
a  dutT,  has  no  farther  question  to  ask ;  who- 
ther  It  be  easy  to  be  done,  or  whether  it  be 
hard  to  be  done,  it  is  equally  a  duty.  It  then 
becomes  a  question  of  fortitude,  of  resolution, 
of  firmness,  of  self-command,  and  self-govern- 
ment ;  but  not  of  duty  or  obligation ;  these 
are  already  decided  upon. 

But  least  of  all  (and  this  is  tiie  inference 
from  the  text,  which  I  wish  most  to  press  up- 
en  your  attention,)  least  of  all  does  he  conceive 
the  hope  of  reaching  heaven  by  that  sort  of 
eompnnnise,  which  would  make  easy,  nay  per- 
hape  ideasant  duties,  an  excuse  for  duties  which 
are  irksome  and  severe.  To  recur,  fbr  the  last 
time,  to  the  instance  mentioned  in  onr  text,  I 
can  very  well  bdieve  that  a  man  at  humane 
temper  shall  have  pleasure  in  visiting,  when 
^by  visiting  he  can  succour,  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  in  their  affliction :  bnt  if  he  be- 
h&vm  St.  James,  he  will  find  that  this  must 
Iw  joined  to  and  accompanied  with  another 
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TBB  AOXVCT  OT  JSSUS  CBKUT  SIVCS  HI9 
A8CEHSIOV. 

Jetui  ChrM,  Oe  tame  futerdttjh  <0-d^y,  aad 
fmr  ewr. — Hebrews  xiiL  & 

The  assertion  of  the  text  nught  be  supported 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  missioB  and 
preaching  of  Christ  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
truth  and  importance  by  the  lapee  of  ages 
which  has  taken  place  since  his  s^peannce  in 
the  world.  If  they  seem  of  less  magnitude, 
reality,  and  concern  to  us  at  this  present  day, 
than  they  did  to  those  who  lived  in  the  days  in 
which  they  were  carried  on  ;  it  is  only  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  mountain  or  a  tower  ap- 
pears to  be  less,  when  seen  at  a  distance.  It 
is  a  ddusion  in  both  cases.  In  nntnral  objectt 
we  have  commonly  strength  enough  of  judge- 
ment  to  prevent  our  being  iropowd  upon  by 
these  false  appearances ;  and  it  is  not  so  much 
a  want  or  defect  of,  as  it  ia  a  neglecting  to 
exert  and  use  our  judgment,  if  we  suflier  our- 
selves  to  be  deceived  by  them  in  reUgioo.  Dis- 
tance of  space  in  one  case,  and  distance  of  time 
the  other,  make  no  difference  in  the  resi 


nature  of  the  object ;  and  it  is  a  ( 
ness  to  aDow  them  to  make  any  difiereDce  in 
our  estimate  and  apprdiension.  The  death 
of  Jesus  CHirist  is,  in  truth,  as  interating  to 
««,  as  it  was  to  those  who  stood  by  his  cxtNs ; 
his  resurrection  from  the  grave  is  a  p]e4ge 
and  assurance  of  mw  future  resurrection,  do 
less  than  it  was  of  thdrs  who  conversed,  who 
eat  and  drank  witii  him,  after  his  return  to 
life. 

But  there  Is  another  sense,  in  which  It  is 
still  more  materially  true  that  **  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.^ 
He  is  personally  Hving,  and  acting  in  the  same 
manner ;  has  lH*en  so  all  along,  and  will  be  so 
to  the  end  of  the  world,'  He  is' the  same  in 
his  person,  in  his  power,  in  his  offioew 

First,  I  say,  that  he  is  the  same  individual 
person,  and  is  at  this  present  time  existing, 
hving,  acting.  He  is  gone  up  on  high.  Ths 
clouds,  at  his  ascension,  recdred  him  out  of 
human  sight.  But  whither  did  he  go  ?  to  at 
for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Thi*  is 
expressly  declared  concerning  him.  It  is  also 
declared  of  him,  that  death  hath  no  mere  do. 
minion  over  him,  that  he  is  no  more  to  letnm 
to  corruption.     So  that,  since  his  asoemdon. 


thing,  which  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasoat,  nay,  |  he  hath  continued  in  heaven  to  five  and  act. 
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fiift  Inmuui  body,  we  ftre  Hkewise  given  to  be- 
lieve, wBt  cbu^led  upon  hit  aicniion,  that  is, 
WW  glorified,  whereby  it  became  fitted  ijfNrhea- 
van,  and  fitted  for  inDBortaltty ;  no  ionger  li- 
able to  decay  or  age,  but  thenceforward  re- 
maining literally  and  etrieUy  the  none,  yes- 
terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.    Thia  change  in 
the  human  penon  of  Ghriatis  in  effect  anert- 
«d,  or  rather  ■  rtferred  to,  as  a  thing  already 
know]^  in  that  text  of  8aint  Psnl*s  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  wheran  ire  are  assured,  that 
htturfier  Christ  shall  diange  our  vile  body, 
that  it  may  be  like  his  glor^os  body.    Now, 
the  natural  body  of  Clmst,  before  his  resur- 
jnection  at  least,  was  like  the  natural  body  of 
other  men ;  was  not  a  glorious  body.    Atthis 
time,  therafore,  when  Saint  Paul  calls  it  his 
glorious  body  (for  it  was  after  his  ascension 
that  Saint  Paul  wrote  these  words,)  it  most 
have  undergone  a  gnat  change.    In  this  ex- 
alted and^lorifted  stuteour  Lord  was  seen  by 
Saint  Stephen,  in  the  moment  of  his  martyr- 
idoD.  Beingfull,  you  read,  of  the  Holy  OhoBt, 
Btepfaen  looked  up  stedfastly  unto  heaven,  and 
saw  the  glory  of  Ood,*  and  Jesus  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  Ood.    At  that  seemhagly 
dreadful  moment,  even  when  the  martyr  was 
sunounded  by  a  bond  of  assassins,  with  stones 
ready  in  their  hands  to  stone  htm  to  death,  the 
spectade,  nevertheless,  filled  his  soul  with  rap- 
ture.   He  cried  out  in  ecstasy,  ^Behold  I  see 
the  hearens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
ing  on  the  r^ht  hand  of  God.**    The  same 
glorious  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  Saint  Paul 
at  his  oonveivon ;  and  to  Saint  John,  at  the 
delivery  of  the  revelations.    This  dttuge  of 
our  Lord's  body  was  a  change,  we  havereaaon 
to  behove,  of  nature  and  substanee,  so  as  to  be 
thenceforward  incapable  of  decay  ordissohition. 
It  mi^^t  be  susceptible  of.  any  external  form, 
whieh  the  particular  purpose  of  hisappearanoe 
abould  require.    So  when  be  appeared  to  Ste- 
phen and  Paul,  or  to  any  of  his  saints,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  assume  the  form  which  he 
had  bom  in  the  flesh,  that  be  might  be  known 
to  them.    But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  was  esnfined  to  that  fonn.    The  con- 
trary  rather  appears  in  the  revdation  of  Saint 
John,  in  which,  afW  onee  shewing  himself  to 
the  apostle,  our  Lord  was  afterwards  represent- 
iSd  to  his  eyes  under  difEersnt  fomis.  AU,  how- 
jever,  that  is  of  importance  to  us  to  know,  all 
that  belongs  to  our  present  subject  to  observe, 
iM^  that  Christ's  glorified  person  was  incapaUe 
g^  dying  any  more ;  that  it  continues  at  this 
day ;  that  it  hath  all  along  continued  the  same 
real,  identical  being,  as  that  which  went  up 
into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  his  apostles  $  the 
same  essential  nature,  the  same  glorified  sub- 


i^inz 


Bnt,  seoondly, 


abolnpowtr. 


«  The  «  gtorv  of  Ood."  In  Scripture,  when  i 
^aa objector  vidon,  ahnyi,  I  think,  meam 
cu»  ■ppcnniniie,  bright  rod  rcAdgiiiCft  6syoBd  t 
AoaroJtnj  mturardttj^ct  whatever* 


The  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  our  Lord 
I  to  be  this,  that  when  his  appointed 
commission  and  his  sniTieringB  were  closed  up- 
on earth,  he  was  advanced  in  heaven  to  a  still 
higher  state  than  what  he  possessed  before  he 
came  into  the  worid.*    Tlds  point,  as  well  as 
the  glory  of  his  natnn,  both  before  and  after 
his  appearance  in  the  flesh,  is  attested  by  Saint 
Paul,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians.    **  Being  in  the  form  of  Ood, 
he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
Ood.**    He  did  not  aflfect  to  be  equal  with  Ood, 
or  to  appear  with  divine  honours  (for  such  hi  , 
the  sense  which  the  words  in  the  original  wiU 
bear,)  **  but  made  himself  of  no  repuutlon, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  becama 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.    Wherefore,*'  J.  e.  for  this  his  obedience 
even  to  the  last  extremity,  even  unto  death, 
**  Ood  also  hath  highly  exalted  him  ;*'  or,  as  it 
is  distinctly  and  perspicuously  expressed  in  the 
original,  ^  Ood  also  hath  more  highly  exalted 
him,*'  that  is,  to  a  higher  state  than  what  h« 
even  before  possessed ;  insomuch  that  he  hath 
^  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  everynamet 
that  a<,"  or,  more  property,  in,  ^  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  ia 
heaven,  and  things  in  -earth,  and  things  vo- 
der Uie  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  g)ory 
ofOod  the  Father;"  exactly  agreeable  to  what 
our  Lord  himself  dedared  to  his  disdples  after 
his  resurrection, — **  All  power  is  given  imto 
me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  :**  Matt  xxviU. 
18.    You  will  observe  in  this  passage  of  Saint 
Paul,  not  only  the  magnificent  terms  in  whidi 
Christ's  exaltation  is  described,  via.  **that 
every  knee  should  thenoeforward  bow  in  his 
name,  and  that  every  tongue  shoiJd  confess 
him  to  be  the  Lord  ;*'  but  you  will  observe  al« 
so,  the  comprehension  and  extent  of  his  domi- 
nion, '^  of  things  in  heaven,  of  things  on  earth, 
of  things  under  the  earth.'*    And  that  we  ave 
specifically  comprised  under  this  authority  and 
this  agency,  either  of  the  two  followingtexti 
may  Im  brought  as  a  sufiicient  proof :  **  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  there  aiji 
I  in  the  midst  of  you ;"  Matt,  xviii.  fO.  whidi 
words  of  our  Lord  imply  a  knowledge  of,  an 
observation  of,  an  attention  to,  and  an  inter, 
ferenoe  with,  what  passes  amongst  his  disdples 
upon  eartlu    Or  take  his  final  words  to  his  fol- 
lowers, as  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew  : «« Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  to  the  end  of  the  world,* 
and  they  carry  the  same  implication.    And, 
lastly,  that,  in  the  most  awful  scene  and  event 
of  our  existence,  the  day  of  judgment,  we  shall 
not  only  become  the  objects,  but  the  immediate 
objects  of  Christ's  power  and  agency,  is  set  forth 
in  two  dear  and  positive  texts :  ^  The  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Ood,"  -''>»»"  ^  **  ««* 
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the  vdoe  of  God,  but  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God.  And  then,  pursuing  the  deMription  of 
what  will  afterwards  take  place*  onr  Lord  adds, 
in  the  next  vene  but  one,  *'*'  that  the  Father 
hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment 
alio,  becauM  he  is  the  Son  of  Man :"  whieh 
is  in  perfect  ooniormity  with  what  Saint  Paul 
announced  to  the  Athenians,  as  a  grsat  vid 
new  doctrine,  namely,  ^^  that  God  hath  ap- 
pointed a  day,  in  whidi  he  will  judge  the  world 
'In  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  or- 
dained, whereof  bie)|F^th  given  assuranoe  unto 
all  men,  in  that  he  hath  xaiaed  him  from  the 
dead." 

Having  shewn  that  thepower  of  Jesns  Christ 
is  a  subsisting  power  at  this  time,  the  nest 
question  is,  as  to  its  duration.  Now,  so  far  as 
it  respects  mankind  in  this  present  world,  we 
are  assured  that  it  shall  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  same  texts  which  have 
Ibeen  adduced  prove  this  point,  as  well  as  that 
for  which  they  were  quoted ;  and  they  are  con* 
^rmed  by  Saint  Paul's  declaration,  1  Cor.  xv. 
,24.  ^  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father  :**  therefore  h^  shall  retain  and  ex- 
ercise it  until  then.  But  farther,  this  power 
is  not  only  perpetual,  but  progressive ;  advanc- 
ing and  proceeding  by  different  steps  and  det 
grees,  until  it  shall  tiecome  supreme  and  com- 
plete, and  shall  prevail  against  ^ery  enemy 
and  every  opposition.  That  our  Lord's  dofui- 
nion  will  not  only  remain  unto  the  end  of  the 
,world,  but  that  its  effecu  in  the  world  will  be 
greatly  enlaiged  and  inci^eifed,  is  signified  very 
'expronly  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  apostle  in  this  passage 
applies  to  our  Lord  a  quotation  from  the 
Tsalros :  '^  Thou  hast  put  ^  things  in  sub- 
jection under  his  feet  ;**  an^  then  drawy  from 
It  a  strict  infeisence ;  ^'  for  in  that  he  put  all 
.things  in  subjection  under  him,  he  left  no- 
thing that  he  did  not  put  under  him."  ^nd 
then  he  remarics,  as  a  fact,  ^^  but  now  we  see 
noi  yet  all  things  put  under  him.'*  That  com- 
!plet6  entire  subjection,  which  is  here  promised, 
hath  not  yet  taken  place.  The  promise  must, 
therefore,  reler  to  a  still  future  order  of  things. 
This  doarine  of  th9  progressive  increase,  lund 
final  completeness  of  our  Lord*s  kingdom,  is 
also  virtually  laid  down  in  tl^e  passage  from  the 
Corinthians  already  dted  :  ^^  He  must  reign 
till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  ui^der  his  feet.** 
For  that  this  subjugation  of  his  several  ene- 
mies will  be  successive,  one  after  another,  is 
strongly  intimated  by  the  expression,  ^^  the  latt 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  Is  death.*' 

Now,  to  apprehend  the  probability  of  these 
things  coming  to  pass,  or  rather  to  remove 
any  opinion  of  their  improbability,  we  ought 
constantly  to  bear  in  our  mind  Uiis  momen- 
tous tru&,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Deity 
time  is  nothing ;  that  he  lias  et^srnity  to  act  in. 
The  Christian  dispensation,  nay,'  the  world  it- 
•elf,  may  be  in  its  infancy.    A  more  perfect 


display  of  the  power  of  Christ,  and  of  faia  n^ 
ligioa,  may  be  in  reserve ;  and  tbei^ies  whibh 
it  may  endure,  after  the  obstacles  aaul  iaapa. 
diments  to  its  reoepticm  are  removed,  nay  be, 
beyond  cooipariBon,  longer  than  those  wluds 
we  hwre  seen,  in  which  it  has  been  struggling 
with  great  difficulties,  most  especiaUy  with  Ig. 
aoraooe  and  picjudioe.  We  oogbt  not  to  be 
moved  any  more  than  the  apostles  wm  bbo^ 
ved,  with  the  reflection  whlcb  was  eaat  vspam. 
their  mission,  that  since  the  ^  fttlien  lUt 
asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  wcvbl** 
We  ought  to  letum  the  answer  whidi  eneef 
them  returned,  that  what  we  call  tardinesa  ia 
the  Deity,  is  not  so ;  that  our  so  thfaikii^  it 
arises  from  not  allowing  for  the  different  ina- 
portanoe,  nay,  probably  for  the  different  ap« 
preheosiou  of  tune,  In  the  divine  mind  aadla 
ours ;  that  with  him  a  thousand  yem  are  as 
one  day ;  words  which  confound  amd  ^^"rh^ 
hnmaii  understanding,  yet  strictly  and  meta- 
physically true. 

Again :  We  should  reoMBober  thai  Aeqpos* 
ties,  the  very  persons  who  sssienwl  that  Ood 
uwiUL  put  au  things  under  him,  theusidves, 
as  we  have  seeq,  acknowledged  that  it  was 
nol  jfet  done»  In  (he  mean  time,  frvaa  the 
whole  of  their  declarations  and  of  Uus  dfacos- 
sion,  we  collect,  that  Jesus  Christ  aawndHi 
into  the  heavens,  is,  at  this  day,  a  great  eft* 
cient  Being  in  the  univene.  Invested  by  his 
Father  wi£  a  high  authority,  which  he  easr. 
dses,  and  will  continue  to  exercise  until  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  he  is  the  same  in  his  oflioew  The 
principal  offices  assigned  by  the  Sciiptuies  to 
our  Lord  in  his  glorified  state,  that  is,  naea 
his  ascension  into  heaven,  are  those  of  a  me* 
diatorand  inteioeBSor,  Of  the  mediatsBn  of 
our  Lord,  the  Scripture  speaks  in  this  wisst 
'•*'  There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.*'  1  Tin. 
iu  5.  It  was  after  our  Lord's  aaoeDsioii  that 
this  WS0  spoken  of  htm  \  and  it  Is  plain  fron 
the  form  and  turn  of  the  expression,  that  his 
mediatorial  character  and  office  was  meant  to 
be  represented  asapeqietnal  character  and 
office,  because  it  is  described  in  on^jonetioa 
with  the  existenos  of  God  and  men,  so  loogas 
men  exist ;  ^'  there  is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Jesns  Ghrist.''--p 
^  Hith^to  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my 
name  c"  *'  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
pama "  John  zvi.  34,  Sfi.  These  words  fonn 
part  of  our  Lord's  memorable  converaatioa 
with  h^  select  disdples,  not  many  hours  before 
his  death ;  and  dearly  iatimale  the  mediatorial 
office  which  ho  WM  to  disehaige  after  hia  as- 
cension. 

Conceming  Jhis  tiOfrsfSsisM^  not  that  wlucii 
he  oocalioiiaUy  cxerois^  upon  earth,  when 
he  prayed^  as  he  did  most  fervently  for  hia  die* 
dples,  but  that  which  he  now  at  this  present 
time  exercises,  we  have  the  fallowing  text, 
expUdt,  satisfaetory,  and  ftd}>  ^  But  this  man^ 
Digitized  by  VjO 
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Imomus  \btUDilhauA  evtr,hath  sn  nMiumge- 
•Ue  priMthood  t**  by  prietthoodk  hare  meant 
tbm  efflee  of  pnying  for  oihert  **  Wherefore 
he  k  aUe  to  lave  them  to  the  utteimoit  that 
come  unto  God  by  hfan,  leeing  he  ever  Uveth 
to  make  interoeaiion  for  na."  No  wordi  can 
more  plainly  deehve  than  these  wordi  do, 
the  perpetuity  of  our  Lord**  agency ;  that  it 
did  not  oeaae  with  his  presence  upon  earth, 
but  continues.  ^  He  condnueth  ever ;  he  ever 
liveth ;  he  hath  an  unchangeaUe  priesthood.' 
Surely  this  justifies  what  our  text  saith  of  him  i 
that  he  is  ''the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  over  ;*'  and  that  not  in  aflgnimttve  or  ma- 
ta^orical  sense,  but  literally,  effectnaUy^ 
really.  Moreover,  in  this  same  passage,  not 
cmly  the  constancy  and  perpetuity,  but  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  intercession 
are  asserted:  '^HeisaUe  tosave  them  tothe 
nttennost,  that  come  .unto  Ood  by  him."^ 
Haey  must  come  unto  Ood ;  /they  must  come 
lyhim;  and  then  he  is  able  to  save  them  com« 
plecely. 

These  tfiFse  heads  of  observation,  namely, 
upon  his  person,iiis  power,  and  his  office,  oom- 
pnse  the  rdation  in  which  our  Lend  Jesus 
Christ  stands  to  usy  whilst  we  remain  in  this 
mortal  life.  There  is  another  coostderaticn  of 
great  solemnity  and  interest,  namely,  the  re- 
NUioQ  which  we  shall  bear  to  him  in  our  fu- 
ture state.  Now  the  economy  which  appears 
to  be  destined  for  the  human  creation,  I  mean, 
for  that  part  of  it  which  shall  be  received  to 
future  happiness,  is,  that  they  shall  live  in  a 
•tate  of  local  society  with  one  another,  and 
under  Jesus  Christ  as  their  head ;  experienc- 
ing a  sensible  connspdon  amongsit  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  his  authoritr,  as 
their. Lord,  and  .govenipr.  I  think  it  likely 
that  our  Saviour  had  the  state  of  things  in 
▼lew,  when,  in  his  final  discourse  with  his 
MKMtles,  he  tells  them :  ''  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  fou.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
3fou<unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also :"  John  ziv.  2,  3.  And  again,  in 
the  same  discourse,  and  referring  to  the  same 
economy,  '« Father,**  says  he,  «'  I  wiU  that 
they  abo,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with 
me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold  my 
^ry  which  thou  hast  given  me  :**  for  that 
this  was  spoken,  not  merdy  of  the  twelve,  who 
were  then  sitting  with  Jesus,  and  to  whom 
his  discourse  was  addressed,  but  of  his  disci- 
ples in  future  ages  of  the  world,  is  fairiy  oollect- 
•d  from  his  words,  (John  zviL  80.)  ^  Neither 
prav  I  tor  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
ehail  believe  on  me  through  their  wont*'.-. 
Since  the  prayer  here  stated  was  part  of  the 
disoottTse,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the 
discourse,  in  ito  ohgect,  extended  as  fisr  as  the 
prayer,  which  we  have  seen  to  include  bdiev- 
era,  as  well  of  succeeding  ages  as  of  that  then 
present. 

Now  coneemwg  this  future  dispensation, 


supposing  it  to  consist,  af  hflre  Kpnsenled,  of 
accepted  spirits,  partidpa^ng  of  happinesB  in 
a  state  of  sensible  society  with  one  anotiber, 
and  with  Jeens  Christ  himself  at  their  headp 
one  tndn  of  reAectaon  naturally  arises  $  name« 
ly,  first,  that  It  is  highly  probable  there  should 
he  many  expressions  of  Scripture  whidi  hava 
rebtionto  it ;  secondly,  that  such  expiessioM 
must,  by  their  nature,  appear  to  us,  «t  preb 
sent,  under  a  considerable  degree  of  obscurity, 
whidi  we  may  be  apt  to  csil  a  defect  t  ^liid- 
ly,  that  the  «redit  due  to  sueh  eaipnssiona 
must  depend  upon  their  authomty  as  portiona 
of  the  written  word  of  Ood,  and  not  upon  the 
probability,  much  less  upon  the  deainess  of 
what  they  contain;  so  that  our  comprehensioB 
of  what  they  mean  must  atop  at  v«ry  gsneral 
notiona;  and  our  bdief  in  them^xest  in  the 
deference  to  which  they  are  entitled,  af  iSerip* 
ture  deelsrations.  Of  this  kind  aresnany,  if 
not  all,  of  those  CKpsessions  whish  epeak  so 


strongly  of  the  ^ralue,  and  benefit,  and  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  of  ito  saerMdal,  eocpia. 
tory,  and  atoning  nature.  We  may  be  assur« 
ed,  that  these  expressions  mean  something 
real,  refer  to  something  real,  though  it  be 
something  which  is  to  take  place  in  that  ta» 
ture  dispnisation  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  when 
we  come  to  experience  what  that  state  is,  the 
same  experience  will  open  to  us  the  distinct 
propriety  of  these  expressions,  their  truth,  and 
the  substantial  truth  iriiich  they  contain ;  and 
likewise  shew  us,  that  however  strong  aqd  83b 
alted  the  terms  are  which  we  see  made  use  of, 
they  are  not  stronger  nor  higher  than  the 
subject  called  for.  But  for  tte  present  we 
must  be,  what  I  own  it  is  difficult  to  be,  ooiw 
tent  to  take  up  with  very  general  natiotOj 
humbly  hoping,  that  a  disposition  to  receive 
and  acquiesce  in  what  appeare  to  us  to  be 
revealed,  be  it  more  or  be  it  less,  will  be  re- 
garded aa  the  duty  which  belongs  to  our  sub. 
sisting  condition,  and  the  measure  of  infonna« 
tion  with  which  it  is  favoured^  and  4ill  stand 
in  the  phoeof  what,  from  our  deep  interest  in 
the  matter,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  do- 
sire,  but  whish,  nevertheless,m]ght  be  unfit  for 
us,a  knowledge  whidi  not  only  was,  but  which 
we  perceived  to  be,  fiilly  adequate  to  the  sob- 
^eet.  ■ 

There  is  another  dass  of  expresaloiia,  whid^ 
since  they  professedly  refer  to  droomstancsa 
that  are  to  take  elaoe  in  this  new  state^  and 
not  befbre,  wOl,  it  is  likely,  be  xendered  quite 
intelligible  by  our  experience  in  that  state  | 
but  must  necessarily  convey  their  imperfect 
information  until  they  be  so  explained.  Of 
this  kind  are  many  of  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  we  have  already  noticed,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  changes  which  will  be  wrought  in- 
our  mortal  nature;  and  the  agency  of  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  intervention  of 
his  power  in  produdng  those  changes,  and  the 
nearer  similitude  which  our  chenged  mtlproi 
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rnoA  iIm  iMvitet  with  wUSch  we  dtaU  Uwn  be 
clothed,  win  beer  to  hj«.  We  reed,  ''  that 
he  eheU  change  our  vile  body,  thaA  it  may  be 
fSkn  his .fflorioue  body."  A  momeDtoue  aai 
jMOoe,  no  doubt ;  ye^  in  its  partioUer  eigni* 
jfioatloD,  waiting  to  be  cleared  up  by  oar  ez4> 
jpexiMob  of  the  event.  So  likewise  are  aome 
either  paiticuJar  expreetione  relating  to  the 
eame  event  { tuch  ag  being  **  undotbed ;  doth* 
fiA  upon  i  the  dead  in  Chmt  riung  fint ;  met 
Jug  the  hofiA  in  the  air;  they  that  are  alive 
not  praventing  thoie  that  are  aaleep,**  and  the 
like.  Hieie  are  all  moet  interestuig  intinuu 
tioni,  yet  to  a  certain  degree  obioije.  They 
mwwer  the  purpose  of  mini$tering  to  oor  bopen, 
mid  eomlbrt,  and  admonition,  which  they  do 
srithout  conveying  any  dear  ideas  $  and  this, 
•nd  not  the  satisfaction  of  our  cariosity,  may 
be  the  grand  purpose  for  the  sake  of  which 
Intimations  of  these  things  were  given  et  a)L 
But  then,  in  so  far  as  they  describe  a  change 
in  the  order  of  nature,  pf  which  change  we 
ere  to  be  the  objects,  it  seems  to  follow,  that 
we  shall  be  funUshed  witli  experience  which 
will  discover  to  us  the  full  sense  of  this  lan- 
guage. The  seme  remark  may  be  repeated 
coiioeming  th^  Brst  and  second  death,  which 
are  egpressly  spoken  of  in  the  Revdations, 
and  as  I  think  alluded  to  and  supposed  iu 
other  passages  of  Sqnpture  in  which  they  are 


Tb§  kutm^  incnlcated  by  the  observation 
hese  painted  out,  is  this,  that,  in  the  difiicul. 
ties  which  we  meet  with  in  interpreting  Scrip, 
tore,  instead  of  being  too  uneasy  under  them, 
by  reason  of  the  obaoirtty  of  certain  passages, 
«r  the  degree  of  darkni?ss  which  hangs  over 
certain  subjecUk,  we  onf^  first  to  take  to  our. 
ifdves  this  safe  and  consoling  rule,  namely)  to 
make  up  lor  the  defidency  of  our  knowfedge 
by  the  sincerity  of  our  practice;  in  other  wor^ 
to  act  up  to  what  we  do  know,  or,  at  least,  ear- 
nestly strive  so  to  do.  Sofar  asamanholda 
last  to  this  rule,  he  has  a  strong  ground  of  oam< 
fort  under  every  degree  of  ignorance,  or  even 
of  error.  And  it  is  a  rule  applicable  to  the  rich 
and  to.the  poor,  to  the  educated  and  to.  the  une- 
ducated, to  every  state  and  station  of  life;  and 
to  an  the  diffsrenees  whidi  arise  from  difier. 
ent  opportunities  of  ac<iuiring  knowledge.  Bif- 
ferent  obligations  may  result  from  different 
mWris  qf  obtoining  infonftatioti ;  but  this  mle 
oomprises  all  differences. 

The  next  refleolaon  is,  that  in  meeting  with 
diffieulties,  nay,  very  great  diiBcnlties,  we  meet 
ifith  nothing  Jstrange,  nothing  but  what  iit 
truth  might  leasanaUy  have  been  expected  be> 
forehand.  It  was  te  be  expected,  that  a  reve- 
lation, whidi  was  to  hare  its  completion  in  an* 
odier  etaite  of  existence,  would  contain  many 
expreanons  whidi  referred  to  that  state ;  and 
which,  on  aeoount  of  sudi  reference,  would  be 
made  dear  and  perfecdy  intdligiUe  only  to 
th6sd  who  bed  experience  of  that  state,  and  to 
US  Mim  ^  had  attained  to  that  experience ; 


whilst,  however,  in  the  tteta  time,  0mf  maf 
convey  to  us  enough  of  informathm,  to  adun* 
nish  us  in  our  coniduct,  to  airport  our  hepc^ 
and  to  indte  our  endeavours.  Therefissw  the 
meeting  with  diffcultiee,  owing  to  this  rsmei , 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  nor  to  trottfale  ve  «ivCT 
much.  Seriousness,  nay,  even  anziaty,  I 
ing  every  thing  iriikh  coocenis  oar  ml 
no  thou^tful  men  canhdp ;  but  it  is  \ 
we  may  be  distressed  by  doubts  and  diffoakMa 
more  tlian  there  is  any oocasioin  tobwdittiMh. 
ed* 

Lastly,  under  a&  our  perplexities,  under  a& 
the  misgivings  of  mind,  to  which  even  good 
men  (such  is  the  infirmity  of  human  natuw) 
are  subject,  there  is  this  important  asammnee 
to  resort  to,  that  we  have  a  pBOtecsion  over  oar 
heads,  which  iaconstant  and  abiding  ;  that 
God,  Uesaed  be  his  name,  is  far  evecaiores 
that  Jesus  Christ  our  Iicrdia  dm  same  yesier* 
day,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ;  that,  Uke  aa  a  tx^ 
reUinr  by  land  or  sea,go  where  he  wiU,  eiwan 
sees,  when  he  looks  up,  the  same  sun;  ao  la 
our- journey  throm^  a  varied  erietenfr,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  our  present  state,  or  in  ear  next 
state,  or  in  the  awfiil  passage  ixom  one  to  the 
other  I  in  the  world  in  which  we  Uve^  or  in 
the  country  which  we  seek  |  in  the  hoar  of 
death,  no  less  than  in  the  midst  of  healdk,  we 
are  in  the  ssme  upholduig  handa,  under  die 
same  sufficient  and  unfailing  support. 


SERMON  XXIII. 

OP  SPIRITUAL  XVP|.nXVCB  IIT  OSraUl* 

»  macs  Hum.— (Mwr  <•) 

Knam  ffB  noii  ihai$fe  am  An  kmpk  ^  G^d^mA 
OM  Iht  SpMi  qf  God  dmUM  ingmt^ 
1  Cor.  ffi.  ]& 

Thxrx  axe  wwjn  of  eonddecingthe  sol^ectef 
spiritual  influence,  as  wdA  as  a  want  of  oond* 
dersng  it,  which  lay  it  open  to  diJBniltios  and 
to  misoonceptiot^s.  Bat  if  the  befa^Iiafale  to 
misapprehension  end  to  misreprcejantatiiw  bo 
thought  an  objeotion  to  any  doctrine^  I  know 
of  no  doctrine  which  is  not  liable  to  ths  eano  t 
nor  any  which  has  not,  in  fiwt,  been  loaded 
at  various  timOs  with  grass  miitakeai 

One  diffiouky  which  haa  stnich  tiie  i 
ofsomois,thatthedootrinoof  aninf 
Spirit,  and  of  the  inqportanoe  of  thb  i 
to  human  salvatien,  is  an  artHrmp  syattea  s 
msking  every  ming  to  depend,  not  opoa  ouw 
sdves,  nor  upon  any  exertion  of  o^  owd»  baft 
upon  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  not  for  us,  we  aUow,  to  cenvese  the 
gifts  of  Ood ;  because  we  do  not,  and  it  seeoss 
impossible  that  wf  ihoaldp  soMaitly  VBiar. 
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^tond  .Ibe  motiw  of  the.givw.  In  raoiQ  ordj- 
Oiury  CMes,  and  in  caaes  more-level  to  our  com. 
prehension,  we  uem  to  aoknowledge  tke  dif. 
Cerence  between  a  debt  and  a  gift.  A  debt  is 
bound,  as  it  were,  by  known  ruka  of  juatioe : 
a  gift  depends  .upon  tbe  motive  of  tbe  giver, 
whiohofcdn  can  be  knewn  only  to  himself.  To 
judge  of  tbe  propriety  either  of  gprandng  or 
withholding  that  to  which  there  is  no  cLim 
(which  ia,in  the  Ktriotest  sen8e,a  favour,  whi^, 
as  sadby  xests  wi^  the  donor  to  bestow  as  to 
hun  seemeth  good,)  we  muet  have  tbe  several 
motiveB  which  presented  themsdvet  to  the 
mind  of  the  denor  before  ua.  This,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Divifte  Being,is  impossible.  There- 
fore we  aUow,  ihat,  either  in  this,  or  in  any 
ether  matter,  te  eaurasa  the  gifts  of  Ood  is  a 
presumpi^on  not  fit  lo  be  indulged.  We  are 
to  veeeive  our  .portion  of  them  with  thankful- 
•eas.  We a*^  lobe  thankftil,  for  instance,  for 
tbe  shaie  of  health  and  strength  which  is  given 
va,  wjthoikt  inquiring  why  others  jffehealdiier 
•nd  atrodget  than  ourselves.  This  is  the  right 
diqiOMtioUef  mittd  with  respect  to  aH  the  be- 
nefactkma  df^Ckkl  Almighty  towaMs  ns. 

But  unsearchable  does  not  mean  arbitrary. 
Onr  BQDenary  ignoranoe  of  the  motives  wbidi 
rest  and  dwdl  in  the  Divine  mind  in  the  be- 
stowing itf  his.  gmite,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not 
bestowed  by*the  jnstest  reason.  And  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  ease  «t  present  before  ns,  viz.  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  ^irit,  the  charge  against 
k,  of  its  being^an  arbitrary  system,  or,  in  other 
words,  independent  of  our  own  endeavours,  is 
not  founded  in  any  doctrine  or  declaration  of 
Seriptura  It  is  not  arbitrary  in  its  origin,  in 
its  deg^ree,  or  in  its  final  success. 

First ;  It  is  not  arbitrary  in  its  origin ;  for 
yon  read-that  it  is  given  to  prayer.  *^  If  ye, 
Ming  iovil,  Jtnow  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  ehildren,  lunw  nmch  more  shall  your  hea- 
venly Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  it  ?^*  But  whether  we  will  ask  it  or  not, 
depends  upon  oundves.  It  is  proposed,  yon 
find,  as  a  subject  for  our  prayers ;  for  prayer, 
not  formal,  cold,  heartless,  transitory,  but 
prayer  from  the  soul,  prayer  earnest  and  per- 
severing ;  for  this  last  alone  is  what  the  Scrip- 
lure  means  by  prayer.  In  this,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  arbitrary,  or  independent 
of  our  endeavours.  On  the  contrary,  the  Scrip- 
tore  exhorts  us  to  a  striving  in  prayer  for  this 
bent  of  aU  gifts. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  the  very  first 
touch  of  true  religion  upon  the  soul,  sometimes 
kt  least,  itself  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
this,  therefore,  must  be  prior  to  our  praying 
for  it.  And  so  it  may  be,  and  not  yet  be  ar- 
bhrarily  given .  The  reli^ous  state  ot  the  hu- 
man soul  is  exceedingly  various.  Amongst 
ethers,  there  is  a  state  in  which  there  may  be 
good  latent  dispositions,  suitable  faculties  for 
religion,  yet  no  religion.  In  such  a  state,  the 
spark  alone  is  wanting.  To  such  a  state,  the 
elementary,  prindple  of  religion  may  be 


municated,  Chooe^  not  prayed  fon  Nor  em 
this  be  said  to  be  arbitrary.  The  SiHrit  of  Ood 
is  given  where  it  is  wanted;  where,  when  given, 
it  would  produce  iu  effect ;  but  that  state  of 
heart  and  mind,  upon  which  the  effect  was  ta 
be  produced,  might  stUl  be  the  result  of  moral 
qualification,  improvement,  and  voluntary  en« 
deavonr.  It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  coiu 
oeive  such  a  case  as  this. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  more  ordinarily  true, 
that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  holden  out  to  the 
struggling,  the  endeavoaring,  the  approacbing 
Christian.  When  the  penitent  prodigal  was 
yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him.  This 
paraUe  was  ddivered  by  onr  Lord  expressly 
to  typify  God's  dealing  with  such  sinners  as 
are  touched  with  a  sense  of  their  oondidoik 
And  this  is  one  eircumstancein  it  tobepartica^ 
laily  nottoed.    God  sees  the  retnming  mind  | 

■  every  step  and  every  advance  towards 
him,  ^^  though  we  be  yet  a  gveait  way  off  ;** 
yet  at  a  great  distance ;  though  much  remalni 
to  be  done,  and  to  be  nttained,  and  to  be  ae« 
oompllshed.  And  what  he  sees,  he  helps.  His 
aid  and  infiuenee  are  assisting  to  the  willing 
Quistian,  truly  and  sinoerdy  willing,  though 
yet  in  a  low  and  imperfect  state  df  profici* 
eney  ;  nay,  though  in  the  outset,  as  it  were, 
of  his  religious  progress.  **  The  Lord  is  nigh 
unto  them  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart ;"-.. 
Psalm  S3cdv.  18.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no* 
thing  arbitrary. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
arbitrary  in  its  degree.  It  has  a  rule,  and  its 
rule  is  this  t  **  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  hnve  more  abundance  | 
and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  away  even  tint  which  he  hath.**  Now, 
of  this  rule,  which  is  expressed  tinder  some, 
but  under  no  great  difference  of  phrase,  in  all 
the  first  three  Gospels,  I  have  first  to  observe, 
that  though  it  carry  the  appeaimce  of  harsh- 
ness  and  injustice,  it  is  neither  tbe  one  nor 
the  other,  but  is  correctly  and  fundamentally 
just  The  meaning  is,  that  whosoever  uses, 
exercises,  and  improves  the  gifts  which  he  has 
received,  shall  continue  to  receive  still  larger 
portions  of  these  gifts ;  nay,  he  who  has  a]« 
ready  received  the  largest  portion,  provided  he 
adequately  and  proportionably  uses  his  gifts, 
shall  also  in  future  receive  the  largest  portion^ 
More  and  more  will  be  added  to  him  that  has 
the  most ;  whilst  he  who  neglects  the  Httle 
which  he  has,  shall  be  deprived  e^'en  of  that. 
That  this  is  the  sound  exposition  of  these  texts, 
is  proved  from  hence,  that  one  of  them  is  used 
as  the  application  of  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  which  parable  iherp 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all ;  for  there,  he  who  had 
received,  and,  having  received,  had  duly  im- 
pro\-ed  ten  talents,  was  placed  over  ten  cities ; 
and  of  him  the  expression  in  question  is  lued, 
**  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  more  abundance.**  On  the  con- 
trary, he  who  had  received  one  talent,  and  had 
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iMglected  what  Ke  bad  ntOw^d^  had  it  ttkm 
from  him  ;  and  of  him  the  other  part  of  the 
expreuion  it  used  t  ^^whoMe^er  ha&not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  wtwf  eren  that  which  he 
haih.  But  there  is  a  point  still  remaining, 
via.  whether  this  Scripture  rule  be  applicable 
to  spiritual  gifts.  I  afaswer  that  it  is  so  ap- 
plied,  more  especially  to  spiritoal  knowledge, 
and  the  use  which  we  make  thereof.  *^  Take 
heed  how  ye  hear ;  unto  you  that  hear  shaU 
mere  be  given ;  for  he  that  hath  to  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall 
be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath***  So  stands 
the  passage  in  Mark ;  and  substantially  die 
same,  that  is,  with  a  view  to  the  ome  appli. 
cation,  the  passage  stands  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  I  consider  it,  therrfon,  to  be  distinctly 
asserted,  that  this  is  the  rule  with  regard  to 
spiritual-knowledga  And  I  think  the  analogy 
oondusiTe  with  regard  to  other  spixitnal  gifts. 
In  all  which  there  is  nothing  aiiatrary. 

Nor,  thirdly,  is  it  arbitrary  in  ita  final  sue- 
csss.  ^  Grieve  not  the  Spirit  of  Ood.**  There- 
§on  he  may  be  grieved.  **  And  hath  done  de- 
•pite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace:*'  Heb.  x.  S9. 
Therefore  he  may  be  despised.  Both  these 
are  leading  texts  upon  the  subject.  And  so  is 
the  following :  ^  And  his  gnoe,  which  was 
bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  in  vain,'*  1  Cor. 
XV.  10.  Therefore  it  might  have  been  in  vain. 
The  influence,  therefore,  of  the  Spirit,  may 
not  prevail,  even  as  the  admonitions  of  a  friend, 
Che  warnings  of  a  parent,  may  not  prevail,  may 
not  besucoosfiil,  may  not  be  attended  to ;  may 
be  rejected,  nuiy  be  resisted,  may  be  despised, 
may  be  lost.  So  that  both  in  its  gift,  in  its 
degree,  operation,  and  progress,  and,  above  all, 
jn  its  final  effect,  it  it  connected  widi  our  own 
.endeavours;  it  is  not  arbitrary.  Throughout 
the  whole,  it  does  not  supersede,  but  co-oper. 
ates  with  ourselves. 

But  another  objection  is  advanced,  and  from 
an  opposite  quarter.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  Spirit  depend,  after  all,  upon  our 
endeavours,  the  doctrine  is  nugatory ;  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  as  if  salvation  was  put  up- 
on ourselves  and  our  own  endeavours  alone, 
exclusive  of  every  further  consideretion,  and 
without  referring  us  to  any  influence  or  aasisu 
anoe  whatever.  I  answer,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  true;  that  it  is  not  the  same  thing  either 
in  reality,  or  in  opinion,  or  in  the  consequen- 
ces of  that  opinion. 

Assuredly  it  is  not  the  same  thing  in  reality. 
Is  it  the  same  thing,  whether  we  perform  a 
work  by  i>ur  own  strength,  or  by  obtaining 
the  assistanoB  and  coi^peration  of  another  ? 
Or  does  it  make  it  the  same  thiqg,  that  this 
as^tance  is  to  be  obtained  by  means  which  it 
Isinourownxhoioetouseornot?  Or  because, 
when  the  assistance  is  obtained,  we  may,  or 
may  not,  avail  oiu^ves  of  it ;  or  because  we 
nu^y*  by  neglecting,  k)se  it  ?  After  all,  they 
are  two  diflferent  things,  performing  a  work  by 
9ui9elves|  and  performing  it  by  means  of  help. 


Again;  It  is  not  the  Hme  thing  in  tbe  opi- 
nions, and  sentiments,  and  dispositione  wliieb 
accompany  it.  A  person  who  knows  or  be- 
lieves  himself  to  be  beholden  to  anotiber  lor 
the  progress  and  success  of  an  undertaking, 
though  still  carried  on  by  his  own  endcavoma, 
acknowledges  his  friend  and  his  beneliMtor; 
feels  his  dependency  and  his  oliUgation;  turns 
to  him  for  help  and  aid  in  his  difficoltms  ;  is 
humble  under  the  want  and  need  whioii  ho 
finds  he  has  of  assistance  i  and,  above  dD 
things,  is  soUoitons  not  to  loee  the  besiafit  at 
that  assistance.  This  is  a  difhrant  torn  of 
mind,  and  a  different  way  of  thinking  from 
his,  who  is  sensible  of  no  such  want,  who  vo> 
lies  entirely  upon  his  own  gmogOk ;  who,  of 
course,  can  hardly  avoid  being  prood  ef  his 
success,  or  feeling  the  confidence,  the  presomp- 
tion,  the  self-oommendation,  and  die  preten- 
sions, which,  however  they  ml|^  soit  with  • 
being  tdio  adiieves  his  work  by  Us  own  powort, 
by  no  mesns,  and  in  no  wise  soit  widi  a  frtil 
constitation,  which  most  ask  and  obtain  tho 
friendly  aid  and  help  of  a  Mnd  and  j 
benefactor,  before  he  can  proceed  in  ti 
ness  set  ont  for  him,  and  wfaidi  St  is  ef  oa« 
speakable  consequence  to  him  to  exeorto  MMB^ 
how  or  other. 

It  is  thus  in  religion.  A  sense  of  spnilDol 
weakness  and  of  smritual  wants,  a  beUef  that 
divine  aid  and  help  are  to  be  had,  are  prind^ 
pies  which  carry  tlie  soul  to  God  i  aaaiko  ns 
think  of  him,  and  think  of  him  in  earnest  $ 
convert,  in  a  word,  morality  into  rs^gion; 
bring  us  round  to  hoUness  of  lifiB,  by  the  rand 
of  piety  and  devotion ;  render  ns  hamble  in 
ounelves,  and  greteful  towards  God.  Tbero 
are  two  dispositions  whidi  eompose  the  tmo 
Christian  diaracter ;  humility  as  to  onrselvei^ 
affection  and  gntitude  as  to  God;  and  betk 
these  are  natnrsl  fruits  and  effiBcttof  the  per* 
suasion  we  speak  ot  And  what  ia  of  tlieniest 
importance  oif  all,  this  persuasion  will  be  wcm 
oompanied  with  a  corresponding  fear,  lest  wo 
should  naglect,  and,  by  n^^ecting,  loao  this  ia- 
valuable  assistance. 

On  Uie  one  lumd,  therefore,  it  is  not  tme^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  influencing  Spirit  is  an 
arbitrary  system,  setdng  aside  our  own  sndea 
vours.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  troe,  diat 
the  connecting  it  with  our  own  endeavours,  aa 
obtained  through  them,  as  aswiiting  them,  as 
cooperating  with  them,  renders  the  doctrine 
unimportant,  or  all  one  as  putting  the  whole 
upon  our  endeavours  without  any  sucfadoctrinoi 
If  it  be  true,  in  fact,  that  the  feebleness  of  onr 
nature  requires  the  succouring  influeoco  of 
Ood*s  Spirit  in  carrying  on  the  grand  business 
of  salvation ;  and  in  every  state  and  stage  of 
its  progress,  in  oonyersio|i,  in  regeneration,  in 
constancy,  in  perseverance,  in  sancdfication  i 
it  is  of  the  utmost  hnportance  tluit  this  truth 
be  declared,  and  understood,  and  confessed,  and 
felt ;  because  the  perception  and  sincere  ae* 
knowledgment  of  it  will  be  ^poompaaied  by  « 
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.traia  «f  aentiinenti,  by  a  tain  of  thought,  by 
a  degree  aod  species  of  devotion^  by  huinili^', 
by  prayer,  by  piety,  by  a  recourt^  to  Ck>d  in 
our  rd^ous  warfare,  different  from  what  will, 
or  perhaps  can,  be  found  in  a  aoxnd  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  doctrine;  or  in  a  mind  rejecting 
it,  or  in  a  mind  unconcerned  about  these  thi;)g8 
.one  way  or  other. 


fiERMON  XXIV. 

OTK  TBX  nrrLUEKCE  OF  TBS  spiaiT. 

(PART.  II.) 

Know  ffB  uai  ihai  f«  «« tAe  Icmjrfr  rf  CM,  and 
that  the  SjtirU  of  Gcd  dweUeth  in  pwf^ 
1  Cor.  liL  16. 

It  is  Qodoubtedly  a  difficulty  in  the  doctrine 
of  spiritual  influence,  that  we  do  not  so  per- 
ceive the  action  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  suggestions  of  our  own  minds.  Many 
•good  men  acknowledge,  that  they  are  not  oon- 
sdousof  any suchionmediate  perceptions.  They, 
who  Uy  daim  to  them,  cannot  advance,  like 
the  apostles,  such  proofs  of  their  cUdm  as  must 
necessarily  satisfy  others,  or,  perhaps,  secure 
themselves  from  delusion.  And  this  is  made 
a  ground  of  objection  to  the  doctrine  itself. 
Now,  I  think,  tiie  objection  proceeds  upon  an 
erroneous  principle,  niunely,our  ezpectingmore 
than  is  promised.  The  agency  and  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  sp&en  of  in  Scripture, 
and  are  promised ;  but  it  is  no  where  promised 
that  its  operations  shall  be  always  temible^  via. 
distinguishable  at  the  time  from  theimpi^see, 
dictates,  and  thoughto  of  our  own  minds.  I 
do  no^  take  upon  me  to  say  that  they  are  never 
80  :  I  only  say  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  they  should  be  so ;  nor 
H  itasserted  in  the  Scripture  that  they  are  so; 
nor  is  it  promised  that  they  wiU  be  so. 

The  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  imply  or 
require  it :  by  which  I  mean,  that,  aooordmg 
to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  as  ftf 
fis  weare  acquainted  wiUi  that  constitution,  a 
Ibreign  influence  or  impulse  may  aot  upon  it 
without  being  distinguished  in  our  perception 
from  its  natural  operations,  that  is,  without 
being  perceived  at  the  tima  The  case  appears 
to  me  to  be  this :  The  order  in  which  ideas 
and  motives  rise  up  in  our  minds  is  utterly  un- 
known to  ns,  consequently  it  will  be  unknown 
when  that  order  is  disturbed,  or  altered,  or 
affscted  $  therefore  it  may  be  altered,  it  may 
be  affected,  by  the  interposition  of  a  foreign 
influence,  without  that  interposition  being  per- 
oeived. 

Again,  and  in  like  manner,  not  only  the 
9rder  in  whidi  thoughts  and  motives  riie  up 


in  our  minds  is  unknown  to  onndvsi)  bnt  the 
causes  also  axe  unknown,  and  are  incalculable, 
upon  which  the  vividness  of  the  ideas,  the  force 
and  ttrsngth,  and  impression  of  the  motives 
wliich  enter  into  oar  minds,  depend.  There- 
fore that  vividness  may  be  made  more  or  lessy 
that  force  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  and 
both  by  the  influence  of  a  spiritual  agent,  with- 
out any  distinct  apnsatioa  of  such  agency  being 
felt  at  the  time.  Was  the  case  otherwise ;  was 
the  order,  according  to  which  thoughts  and 
motives  rise  up  in  our  minds  fixed,  and  being 
fixed,  known ;  then  I  do  admit  the  order  could 
not  be  altered  or  vfobted,  nor  a  foreign  agent 
interfere  to  alter  or  violate  it,  without  our 
being  immediately  ssnsihle  of  what  was  pass- 
ing.  As  also,  if  the  causes  upon  which  the 
power  and  strength  of  either  good  or  bad  mo- 
tives depend  were  ascertained,  then  it  would 
likewise  be  ascertained  when  this  force  was  ever 
increased  or  diminished  by  external  influence 
and  operation ;  then  it  might  be  true,  that  ex- 
ternal influence  could  not  act  upon  us  without 
being  perceived.  But  in  the  iterance  under 
whidi  we  are  concerning  the  thoughts  and 
motives  of  our  minds,  when  left  to  themselvee, 
we  must,  naturally  speaking,  be,  at  the  time, 
both  ignorant  and  insensible  of  the  presence  of 
an  interfering  power ;  one  ignorance  will  cov- 
respond  with  the  other ;  wmlst,  nevertheless, 
the  assistance  and  benefit  derived  from  that 
power,  may,  in  reaUty,  be  exceedin^y  great. 
In  this  instance,  philosqihy,  in  my  opinion^ 
comes  in  aid  of  rdkfion.  In  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  mind,  both  the  presence  and  the  power 
of  the  motives  which  act  upon  it,  proceed  from 
causes  of  which  we  know  nothing.  This  phi. 
losophy  confesses,  and  indeed  teaches.  Fhxa 
whoice  it  follows,  that  when  these  causes  are 
interrupted  or  influenced,  that  interruption 
and  that  inihience  will  be  equally  unknown  to 
us.  Just  reasoning  shews  this  proposition  to 
be  a  consequence  of  the  former.  From  whence 
it  fdlows  again,  that  immediately  and  at  the 
time  perceiving  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit is  not  only  not  necessary  to  ttie  reality  of 
these  operations,  but  that  it  is  not  consonant 
to  the  frame  of  the  human  mind  that  it  should 
be  so.  I  repeat  again,  that  we  take  not  upon 
us  to  assert  that  it  is  never  sOb  Undoubtedly 
God  can,  if  he  please,  give  that  tact  and  qua- 
lity to  his  communications,  that  they  shall  be 
perceived  to  be  divine  communicatioos  at  the 
time.  And  this  probably  was  very  frequently 
the  case  with  the  prophets,  with  the  apostles, 
and  with  inspired  men  of  old.  But  it  is  not 
the  case  natoraHy ;  hy  which  I  mean,  that  it 
is  not  Uie  case  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  human  souL  It  does  not  appear  by  expe- 
rience to  be  the  case  usually.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
being  always  or  generally  accompanied  with  a 
distinct  notice,  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture. 
One  thing  may  be  said  of  it,  that  it  would  be 
putting  us  under  a  quite  different  dispquM- 
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tioa.  It  would  be  pulling  ut  under  a  miraea- 
loos  dispensation «  for  the  agency  of  the  Spi- 
rit in  mir  souls  distinctly  perceived  Is,  proper- 
ly speaking,  a  miracle  Now  miranles  are  in- 
•trumenta  in  the  hand  of  Ood  of  signal  and 
extraordinary  effects,  produced  upon  signal 
and  extraordxnary  occasions.  Neither  inter- 
nally  nor  externally  do  they  form  the  oidi* 
nary  course  of  his  proceeding  with  his  leason- 
able  creatures. 

And  in  this  there  is  a  doee  analogy  with  the 
ooune  of  nature,  as  carried  on  under  the  di- 
vine government.  We  have  every  reason 
which  Scripture  can  give  us,  for  believing  that 
Ood  frequently  interposea  to  turn  and  guide 
the  order  of  events  in  the  world,  so  as  to  make 
them  execute  his  purpoee :  yet  we  dp  not  tfo 
perceive  these  interpositions,  as,  eldier  always 
or  generally,  to  distinguish  diem  from  the  na- 
tural progress  of  thli^  His  providence  b 
real,  but  unseen.  We  diitinguish  not  between 
Ae  acts  of  God  and  the  course  of  nature.  Jt 
is  80  wiUi  the  Spirit.  Mlien,  therefore,  we 
teach  that  good  men  may  be  led,  or  bad  men 
converted,  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  yet  they 
thttoselves  not  distinguish  his  holy  influence ; 
we  teedi  no  more  than  is  conformable,  ae, 
I  think,  has  been  shewn,  to  the  frame  of 
the  human  mind,  or  rather  to  our  degree  of 
aoquainlanoB  with  that  fWune ;  and  also  ana- 
logous to  the  exercise  of  divine  power  in  other 
things;  and  also  necessary  to  be  so ;  unless  it 
should  have  pleased  Ood  to  put  us  under  a 
4|uite  difiierent  dispensadon,  that  is,  under  a 
dispensation  of  constant  mirarJes. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  doctrine  of  spi- 
jdtual  influence  carries  the  i^^ency  of  the  llet- 
ty  much  further  than  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
dience  carries  It ;  or,  however,  than  the  doc- 
trine of  prayer  carries  it.  For  all  prayer 
aupposes  the  Deity  to  be  intimate  with  our 


But  if  we  do  not  know  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  by  a  distinguishing  perception  at  the 
tune,  by  what  means  do  we  know  any  thing 
of  it  at  all  ?  I  answer  by  iu  ^0eUy  and  by 
those  alonew  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  that 
which  our  Saviour  said  to  Nicodemus.  **  The 
irind  bloweth  where  it  liUeth,  and  thou  hear. 
est  the  sound  thereof  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one 
diat  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  :**  that  is,  thou  per- 
oeivest  an  effect,  but  the  cause  whidi  produces 
that  effect  operates  in  iu  own  way,  without 
thy  knowing  its  rule  or  manner  of  operation. 
With  regard  to  the  cause,  **  thou  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  coaieth  or  whither  it  goeth."  A 
Change  or  improvement  in  thy  religious  state 
is  necessary.  The  agency  and  help  of  the  Spi- 
rit in  working  that  change  or  promoting  that 
Improvement,  are  likewise  necessary. 

^<  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood.'*  But 
according  to  what  partiiHilar  mamwr,  or  «D- 


cordiag  to  what  nde  dw  ^iriC  actt,  it  ■•  v^ 
known  to  us  as  the  caoMs  are  wliieh  iniij^kiia 
thiT  Mmring  nf  thn  irind,  thn  moir  fnralnilaMa 
and  unknown  dung  in  the  worid.  Its  cr^ln 
is  unknown ;  ita  mode  ia  unlaiown ;  bat  adl 
it  is  known  in  its  effects  s  andsoitiswid&die 
Spirit.  If  die  change  have  taken  place;  if 
the  improvement  be  produced  and  be  ppoosed 
ing;  if  our  religiour  affairs  goon  wkl,  then 
have  we  ground  for  trust,  tlut  the  — «aM{»iy^ 
assisting  Spirit  of  Ood  is  with  ns ;  thoi^  we 
have  no  other  knowledge  or  peroeptioa  of  the 
matter  than  what  this  affords. 

Perhaps  diere  is  no  sul^eet  whatever,  la 
which  we  ought  to  be  so  careful  not  to  go  be- 
fore our  guide  as  in  this  of  spiritual  Miflny^if. 
We  ought  neither  to  expect  more  dian  what 
is  promised,  nor  to  take  upon  ooiseives  to  d^ 
termine  what  the  Scriptures  have  not  deter- 
mined. This  safe  rule  wiHprodQfis  beckcaa- 
don  in  judging  of  ounslves,  and  modemtion  in 
Judging,or  rather  a  badLwardnesa  in  taking  i^ 
on  us  to  Judge  of  others  The  modes  of  opera- 
tion of  Ood's  Qpmt  are  probably extieuieiyvaA 
ousand  numerous.  This  variety  ia  intimated  by 
our  Saviour's  comparing  it  with  the  Uoviaig 
of  the  wind.  We  have  no  right  to  lanb  h  to 
any  particular  mode,  forasmuch  as  the  Scrip* 
tnres  have  not  limited  it;  nor  doea  ebeenm- 
tion  enable  us  to  do  it  with  any  dc^giee  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  conversioa  of  a  sinner,  for  instanes^ 
may  be  sodden;  nay,  nay  be  inatantaaaoos, 
yet  be  bodisiaoere  and  permanent.  Wekave 
no  authority  whatever  to  deny  the  possahility 
of  this.  On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  ngoiee 
when  we  observe  in  any  one  even  the  i 
ance  of  such  a  diangsb  And  this  <~ 
not  only  by  possibility  be  sudden*  bat  i 
changes  mav  be  mors  frequent  than  our  eieer. 
vatlons  womdlead  us  to  ezpecu  For  we  csa 
observe  only  effects,  and  these  must  have  tisw 
to  shew  themselves  in ;  while  the  rheegfi  of 
heart  may  be  already  wrouf^tt  It  isa  chaqe 
of  heart  which  is  attributable  to  the  Spirit  sf 
Ood,  and  this  may  be  sodden.  The  finuts,  the 
corresponding  effects,  internal  reformation  and 
external  good  actions,  will  follow  in  doe  tim& 
*^  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  fle^ 
and  will  give  dkcm  an  heart  of  flesh.**-.* 
(Eaek.  xi.  19.)  These  words  may  wcO  des- 
cribe  Ood*s  dealings  with  his  morsl  creatures^ 
and  the  operations  of  his  grace.  Then  fol. 
lows  a  description  of  the  effects  of  theee  deal. 
ings,  of  these  operations,  of  that  grace,  via* 
that  they  may  walk  in  my  sututes,  and  keep 
my  ordinances  and  do  them  ;**  which  repie* 
seats  a  peimancnt  habit  and  coarse  of  life  (a 
thing  of  continuance,)  resulting  from  an  in* 
ward  change,  (which  mi|^t  be  a  thingprade^ 
ced  at  once.) 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  tme,  that  the 
more  ordinary  course  of  Ood's  graoeis  gradn- 
al  and  tuocassive ;  helping  frogn  time  to  tfana 
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MUr  mAmvcnm  niMoaring  oar  infinnitieB, 
gtreogthaniiig  our  retolutioiii ;  ^*  making  with 
tiie  temptation  a  way  to  escapo;'*  promot- 
Sng  oojr  improvonent,  anisting  our  progreat ; 
warning,  rebuking,  enooun^ging,  comforting, 
attending  ua,  as  it  were,  through  the  differ- 
ent staget  of  our  laborious  advance  in  the  road 
cf  salvation. 

And  as  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  in- 
definite, BO  £ar  as  we  know,  in  respect  of  time, 
so  are  they  likewisein  respect  of  mode.  They 
may  act,  uid  observation  affords  reason  to  hi- 
lieve  that  they  do  sometimes  act,  by  adding 
force  and  efficacy  to  instruction,  advice,  or  ad. 
monition.  A  passage  of  Scripture  sometimes 
strikes  die  heart  with  wonderful  power ;  ad* 
beres,  as  it  were,  and  cleaves  to  the  memory, 
till  it  has  wrought  its  work.  An  impressive 
sermon  is  often  known  to  sink  very  deep.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  should  accompany  his  ordinan- 
ces,  provided  a  person  bring  to  them  serious- 
ness, humility,  and  devotion.  For  example, 
the  devout  receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament 
may  draw  down  upon  us  the  gift  and  benefit 
of  divine  grace,  or  increase  our  measure  of  it. 
This,  as  teing  the  most  solemn  act  of  our  re- 
ligioa,  and  also  an  appointment  of  the  religion 
itself,  may  be  properly  placed  first ;  but  every 
■pecissof  prayer,  provided  it  be  earnest ;  evei^ 
act  of  worship,  provided  it  be  sincere,  may  par. 
tidpafes  in  the  same  effect ;  may  be  to  ns  the 
OQBBsioii,  the  time,  and  the  iastrament  of  this 
greatest  of  all  gifts. 

Tn  sU  these  <Bf1ift'n<^es,  y"^  in  all  indeed 
that  rslate  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  we 
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rPABT  III.) 
OH  TBS  UrFLUXXCX  OF  TBX  flPISlT. 

Know  ye  not  thai  fe  are  the  temple  of  Gedf 
and  that  the  Spirit  qfG^dweUeihinpouf 
1  Cor.  iii.  la 


re  to  judge,  if  we  will  take  upon  ns  to  judge 
•t  all  (whuih  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  obliged 
Id  do,)  not  onlv  with  great  candoor  and  mo- 
teatioB,  bat  also  with  great  reserve  and  cau- 
tion; aaid  as  to  the  modes  of  Divine  graoe,  or 
of  iu  proceedings  in  the  hearts  of  men,  as  of 
things  nndetermined  in  Scripture,  and  undo- 
terminable  bv  us.  In  our  own  case,  which  it 
Is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  each  of  us 
to  amnage  rightly,  than  it  is  to  judge  even 
tmly  of  other  men*s,  we  are  to  use  persevering- 
ly,  every  appointed,  every  reasonable,  every 
ppobable,  every  virtuous  endeavour  to  render 
ourselves  objects  of  that  mercifal  assistance, 
which  ondoubtedly  and  confiBssedly  we  much 
want,  and  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  God, 
wt  are  a«and,  is  willing  to  afibrd. 


As  an  doctime  ought  to  end  in  practice,  and 
all  sound  instmction  lead  to  right  conduct,  it 
oomes,  in  the  last  place,  to  be  considered,'what 
obligations  follow  from  the  tenet  of  an  assist- 
ing grace  and  spiritual  influence ;  what  is  to 
be  done  on  our  part  in  consequence  of  holding 
audi  a  persuasion ;  what  is  the  behaviour  cop- 
responding  and  consistent  with  such  an  opi- 
nion. For  we  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  Grace  and  Spirit  of  God  no  more  take 
away  our  freedom  of  action,  our  personal  and 
moral  liberty,  than  the  advice,  the  admoni- 
tions, the  suggestions,  the  reproofs,  theesqMs- 
tulations,  the  counsels  of  a  friend  or  parent 
would  take  them  away.  We  may  act  either 
right  or  wrong,  notwithstanding  these  inter, 
ferences.  It  sdU  depends  upon  ourselves  which 
of  the  two  we  will  do.  We  are  not  madiines 
under  these  impressions ;  nor  are  we  under 
the  impression  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore 
there  is  a  class  of  duties  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  much  as  any  other ;  and,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other,  important. 

And,  first,  I  would  apply  myself  to  an  ob- 
jection,  which  belongs  to  this,  namely,  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject ;  which  objection 
is,  that  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence,  and 
the  preaching  of  this  doctrine,  causes  men  to 
attend  chiefly  to  the  feeb'ngs  within  them,  to 
place  religion  in  feelings  and  sensations,  and 
to  be  content  with  such  feelings  and  sensa. 
tions,  without  coming  to  active  duties  and  real 
nsefiUness :  that  it  tends  to  produce  a  contem- 
plative religion,  accompanied  with  a  sort  off 
abstraction  from  the  interesu  of  this  world,  ae 
respecting  either  ourselves  or  others ;  a  sort 
of  quietism  and  indifference  which  contributes 
nothing  to  the  good  of  mankind,  or  to  make  a 
man  serviceable  in  his  generation ;  that  men 
of  this  description  sit  brooding  over  what  pas- 
ses in  then:  hearts,  without  performing  any 
good  actions,  or  well  discharging  their  social 
or  domestic  obligations,  or  indeed  guardiiig 
their  outward  conduct  with  sufficient  care. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  foundation  in  fact  for 
this  charge,  it  arises  from  some  persons  hold- 
ing this  doctrine  defectively;  I  mean  from 
their  not  attending  to  one  main  point  in  the 
doctrine,  which  is,  that  the  promise  is  nut  to 
those  who  have  the  Spirit,  but  to  those  who. 
are  led  by  the  Spirit ;  not  to  those  who  are  fa- 
voured with  its  suggestions,  but  to  those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  foUoWf  and  do  actually 
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jfWw  iheie  lOggMtioiii.  Now,  though  a  per- 
fon,  by  attending  to  his  feelings  and  oonsdous- 
nesses  may  perniade  himself  that  he  has  the 
Spirit  of  Ood ;  yet  if  be  stop  and  rest  in  these 
sensations  wi^ont  consequential  practical  ez- 
ertlons,  it  can  by  no  possibility  be  said  of  him, 
nor^  one  would  think,  could  he  possibly  bring 
himself  to  beliere,  that  he  is  M  by  the  Spirit, 
that  he/o0oc0t  the  Spirit ;  for  these  terms  ne- 
cassarily  imply  something  doM  under  that  in- 
fluence, necessarily  carry  the  thoughu  to  a 
course  of  conduct  entered  into  and  pursued  in 
obedience  to,  and  by  rirtue  of  that  influence. 
Whethflr  the  objection  here  noticed  has  any 
foundation  in  the  conduct  of  those  whohdd 
the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat,  I  am  uncer. 
tain ;  accounts  are  different :  but  at  any  rate 
the  objection  lies  not  against  the  doctrine,  but 
against  a  defectiTe  apprehension  of  it.  For, 
in  confirmation  of  all  which  we  have  said,  we 
may  produce  the  example  of  St.  PauL  No 
one  carried  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence 
higher  than  he  did,  or  spoke  of  it  so  much  ; 
yet  no  character  in  the  world  could  be  farther 
than  his  wasfiram  resting  in  feelings  and  8en« 
sations.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  all  activity 
and  usefulness.  His  whole  history  confirms 
what  he  said  of  himsel£»  that  ^*  in  labours,*' 
in  positive  exertions,  both  of  mind  and  bo- 
dy,  he  was  ^'  above  measure.'*  It  will  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  these  exertions  were  in  a 
particular  way,  viz.  in  making  converts  to  his 
opinions ;  but  it  was  the  way  in  which,  as  he 
believed,  he  was  promoting  the  interest  of  his 
fellow-creatures  in  the  greatest  degree  possible 
for  him  to  promote  it ;  and  it  was  the  way  al- 
so which  he  believed  to  be  enjoined  upon  him 
by  the  express  and  particular  command  of  God. 
Had  there  been  any  other  method,  any  otlier 
course  sold  line  of  beneficent  endeavours,  in 
which  he  bought  he  could  hare  t)een  more 
nseful,  and  had  the  choice  been  left  to  himself 
(which  it  was  not,)  the  same  principle,  the 
same  eager  desire,  of  doing  good,  would  have 
manifested  itself  with  equal  vigour  in  that 
other  line.  His  sentiments  and  precepts  cor- 
responded  with  his  example :  ^^  Do  good  un- 
to all  men,  especially  unto  them  that  are  of 
the  household  of  Christ.'*  Hers  dwng  is  en- 
Joined.  Nothing  less  than  doing  can  satisfy 
this  precept.  Feelings  and  sensations  will  not, 
though  of  the  best  kind.  '^  Let  him  that  stole, 
steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  lal>our  with 
his  hands,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth.*'  This  is  carrying  active  beneficence 
as  far  as  it  can  go.  Men  are  commanded  to  re- 
lieve-the  necessities  of  their  poor  brethren  out 
of  the  earnings  of  their  manual  labour,  nay, 
to  labour  for  that  very  purpose  ;  and  their  do- 
ing  so  is  stated  as  the  best  expiation  for  for- 
mer  dishonesties,  and  the  Itest  proof  how  much 
and  how  truly  they  are  changed  from  what 
they  were.  "  Let  him  that  ruleth,  do  it  with 
diligence."  This  is  a  precept  which  cannot  be 
comiUed  with  without  activity.    These  in>, 


structiona  could  not  oome  from  a  nuoi  whd 
placed  religion  in  feelings  and  sensationa. 

Having  noticed  this  objectbn  (for  it  wdl 
deserved  notice,)  I  proceed  to  state  the  parti* 
cular  duties  which  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  spi- 
ritual assistance  And  th«  first  of  these  dn- 
ties  is  to  f/raif  for  tt  It  u  bv  prayer  that  it 
is  to  be  sought ;  by  prayer  that  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  This  the  Scriptures  eaprcssly  teach. 
^'  How  much  more  will  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  aak  him  ?** 
The  foundation  of  prayer,  in  all  caaea,  is  a  sense 
of  want.  No  man  prays  in  earnest  or  to  any 
purpose  for  what  he  does  not  feel  that  he  wantk 
Know  then  and  feel  the  weakness  of  your  na. 
ture.  Know  the  infinite  importance  of  hold- 
ing on,  xieverthdess^  in  a  amrae  of  virtua 
Know  these  two  points  thoroughly,  and  yon  can 
stand  in  need  vi  no  additional  motive  (indeed 
none  can  be  added,^  to  excite  in, you  strong 
unwearied  supplications  for  divine  hdp  ;  not 
a  o>]d  asking  for  it  in  any  prescribed  form  of 
prayer,  but  cryiags  and  suppUoatioas  for  it, 
strong  and  unwearied.  The  description  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  our  JLiord*s  aws 
devotion,  may  serve  to  describe  the  devwioa- 
of  a  Cliristian,  praying,  as  he  ought,  fin*  the 
Spirit  7  that  n^  praying  frem  a  deep  under- 
standing of  his  own  condition,  a  oonriotian  of 
his  wantt  and  necessities.  *'*'  He  offsred  up 
prayers  and  supphcadoas  with  atrosig  eryiag* 
and  tears  unto  him  that  waa  able  toaave  hins 
from  death ;  and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared.** 
This  is  devotion  in  reality.. 

There  are  oooasioos  alae^  which  ooght  to 
call  forth  these  prayera  with  extraordiaary  aad 
peculiar  force. 

Is  it  superstition  ?  isntr  set,  on  tiie  eontnry^: 
a  just  and  reasomdde  piety  to  implova  of  God' 
the  guidance  of  hie  Holy  Spirit,  when  wehape 
any  thing  of  great  impmtanoe  to  decide  upsn, 
or  to  un£rtake  ;■  especially  any  thing  by  which 
the  happiness  of  others,  as  weU  as  our  own,  is 
likely  to  be  afiTected  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  pis^ 
sages  and  oocasions'of  a  msoS  life,  my 
he  is  particularly  bound  to  apply  to  God  ! 
the  aid  and  direction  of  his  Spuit.  in  ^ 
ral,  in  every  h$m^  as  it  may  bs  caDed,  of  filist 
wlienever  any  thing  critical,  any  thing  mo- 
mentous, any  thing  which  is  to  fix  oos  situa- 
tion and  course  of  life ;  most  espectaOy  any 
thing  whiclt-is  likely  to  bane  an  inftnence  upon 
our  moral  conduct  and  disposition,  and  there- 
by aff'ect  our  condition,  as  candidates  for  hea. 
ven,  and  as  the  religious  servants  of  God,  is 
to  be  resolved  upon ;  (here  and  then  ought  we 
to  say  our  prayers ;  most  ardently  snj^Soatiqg 
from  our  Creator  and  Preserver  the  grace  and 
guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Is  it  not,  again,  a  time  for  calling  earaeaH^ 
for  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  for  a  greater  mesk- 
sure  of  that  Spirit,  if  he  be  pleased  to  grant  it 
to  us,  when  we  are  recovering  from  some  sin 
into  which  we  hare  been  betrayed  ?  This  ent 
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is  always  csritioaL    The  question  now  is,  whe- 
ther  we  sball  £dl  into  a  settled  oonrse  of  sin. 
i^ng,    or  whether  we  shell  be  restored  to  oar 
former,  and  to  better  than  our  former  endea- 
vours to  maintain  the  h'ne  of  dutf.     That, 
under  the  sting  and  present  alarm  of  our  con. 
■cienoe,  w«  have  formed  resolutions  of  virtue 
for  the  future  is  supposed ;  but  whether  these 
reaolutiona  will  stand,  is  the  point  now  at 
Issuer     And  in  this  peril  of  our  souls  we  can- 
not  he  too  earnest  or  hnportunate  in  our  sup- 
pUcatioiui  for  divine  succour.    It  can  never 
oome  to  omr  aid  at  a  time  when  we  more  want 
it.     Our  fall  prores  our  weakness.    Our  de- 
i&re  of  recovery  proves,  that,  though  fallen,  we 
may  not  be  lost.    This  is  a  condition  which 
flies  to  aid  and  help,  if  aid  and  help  can  be 
had  ;  and  it  is  a  condition  to  which  the  pro- 
miaed  support  of  theSfnrit  most  peculiarly  ap- 
plies.     On  such  an  occasion,  therefore,  it  will 
he  sought  with  struggles  and  strong  contention 
of  mind,  if  we  be  serious  in  these  matters.  So 
sought,  it  will  be  obtained. 

Again  t  Is  it  not  always  a  fit  subject  of  prayer, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  inform,  animate, 
WBim,  smd  support  our  devoHom  $  St.  Paul 
speaks  d  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  with 
na  in  this  very  artide.  *^  Likewise  the  Spirit 
also  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the 
Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groan, 
inga  that  cannot  be  utteved.*'  The  specific 
help  here  described  is  to  supply  our  ignorance. 
But  the  words  speak  also  generally  of  helping 
our  infirmities ;  meaning,  as  the  passage  leads 
xia  to  suppose,  the  infirmities  which  attend  our 
devotion.  Now  these  infirmities  are  not  only 
Ignoranoe,  but  ooTdneas,  wanderings,  absence; 
for  all  which  a  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
aM  and  help  of  the  Spirit. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  to  praying  for  the 
Spirit  of  God,  but  still  superior  to  it  in  import- 
ance, is  Uttening  and  ffieiding  aurtetvet  to  his 
suggestliMia.  This  is  the  thing  ia  which  we 
fhiL 

Now,  it  being  confessed  that  we  cannot  or- 
dinarily distingttirii  at  the  tinie  the  suggestions 
of  the  Spirit  fium  the  operations  of  our  minds, 
it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  listen  to  them  ? 
The  answer  h^  by  attending  unhertally  to  the 
admonitions  within  ua  Alen  do  not  listen  to 
their  oonsdenoes.  It  is  thnugh  the  whisper 
ings  of  conscience  that  the  Spirit  speaks.  If 
men  then  are  wilfully  deaf  to  their  consciences, 
they  cannot  hear  the  Spirit.  If  hearing,  if 
being  oompetted  to  hear,  the  remonstrances  of 
comoience,  they  nevertheleas  dcdde,  and  re- 
solve, and  determine  to  go  against  them;  then 
My  grieve,  then  they  defy,  then  they  do  de- 
spite  to  the  Sphrtof  Ood.  In  both  cases,  that 
is,  both  of  nej^eetiag  to  consult,  and  of  defy- 
ing, when  they  cannot  help  feeling  the  ad. 
monitions  which  rise  up  within  them,  they 
have  this  judgment  hanging  over  their  heads 


even  that  which  he  hath.*'  He  that  i 
or  abuses  the  portion  andjneasure  of  spiritual 
aasistanoe  which  is  afforded  him^  shall  loss 
even  that. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  its  fruita  Its  immediate  effects  axe  upon 
the  disposition.  A  visible  outward  conduct 
will  ensue ;  but  the  true  seat  of  grace  and  of 
spiritual  energy  is  in  the  heart  and  inward 
dispositien.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  find 
religious  carelessness  succeeded  within  us  by 
religious  seriousness;  conscience,  which  was 
silent  or  unheard,  now  powerfully  speaking 
and  obeyed ;.  sensuality  and  selfishness,  the 
two  grand  enemieeof  salvation,  the  two  great 
powers  of  darimesa  which  rule  the  natural 
manr---when  we  find  even  these  giving  wav  to 
the  inward  aosusing.  voice  of  conscience ;  wnen 
we  find  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  drawing  or 
drawn  moreand  more  towards  heavenly  things  | 
the  value  and  interest  of  these  expectations 
plainer  to  our  view,  a  great  deal  more  frequent 
than  heretofore  in  our  meditations,  and  mors 
fully  discerned  ^  tlMcare  and  safety  of  our  souls 
rising  gradually  above  concerns  and  anzietiea 
about  worldly  afibirs ;  when  we  find  the  force 
of  temptation  and  of  evil  propensicios  not  ex- 
tinct, but  retreating  before  a  sense  of  duty ; 
self-govemmentmaitttained;  the  intermptiona 
of  it  immediately  perceived,  bitterly  deplored, 
and  soon  recovered;  sin  rejected  and  repelled  » 
and  this  not  so  much  with  an  increase  of  oonfl* 
dence  in  our  strength,  as  of  reliance  upon  the 
assisting  grace  o€6od»  when  we  find  ounelvea 
touched  with  the  love  of  our  Maker,  taking 
utisfaction  in  hie  worship  and  service ;  when 
we  feel  a  growing  taste  and  relish  for  religious 
subjects  and  religious  exercises  ;  above  all, 
when  we  begin  to  rejoice  in  tlie  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  prospect  of  reaching  hea« 
ven ;  in  the  powerful  aids  and  helps  which  are 
given  us  in  accomplishing  this  great  end,  and 
the  strength,  and  firmness,  and  resolution, 
which,  so  helped  and  aided,  we  experienee  in 
our  progress  t  when  we  feel  these  things,  then 
may  we,  without  either  enthusiasm  or  super* 
stition,  humbly  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
hath  been  at  work  within  us.  External  vir- 
tues>  good  actions  will  follow,  as  occasions  may 
draw  them  forth;  but  it  is  idlAw  that  we  must 
look  for  the  changjs  which  the  inspiration  of 
God*s  Spirit  produces. 

With  respect  to  positive  external  good  ac« 
tions,  we  have  said  that  they  must  depend  in 
some  measure  upon  occssions,  and  abilities^  and 
opportunities,  and  that  they  must  wait  for  op- 
portunities ;  but,  observe,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
breaking  off  of  our  sins,  be  they  what  they 
will.  That  work  must  wait  for  nothing.  Un* 
til  that  be  effected,  no  change  is  siade.  No 
man,  going  on  in  a  known  sin,  has  any  right 
to  say,  that  the  Spirit  of  Ctod  has  done  iu  of* 
fice  within  him.  Either  it  haanot  been  given 
to  him,  or,  being  given,  it  has  been  resisted. 
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mm  hu  «it]ie9  yet  to  obcaio  it  by  pimyer,  or, 
wh«n  obtained,  to  arBil  hiinaelf  duly  of  ita  as- 
flstanoe.  Let  him  undiintaiid  thii  to  be  hit 
oonditjoa. 

The  next  duty,  or  rather  difporftioii,  which 
flows  from  the  doctrine  of  tpiritual  influenoe, 
h  humUiijf,  There  never  waa  a  truer  mying 
than  that  pride  if  the  advenary  of  religioii^ 
lowHnctt  and  humility  the  tempeit  fo  it. 
^ow  religious  humility  oonsista  in  the  habit  of 
Inferring  every  thing  to  Ood.  From  one  end 
•f  the  New  Testaoient  to  the  other,  Ood  is 
get  forth  and  magnified  in  his  agency  and  hia 
operations.  In  the  greatest  of  ail  businesses, 
the  business  of  salvaUon,  He  is  operating,  and 
we  oo-eperating  with  him.  **  Work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fiaar  and  tremUing  ;'*  and 
whvP  «^for  it  is  Ood  that  worketh  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do,  according  to  his  good  pleasura** 
He  is  not  superseding  our  endeavours,  (the 
▼ery  contrary  is  implied  byconimanding  us  to 
eacert  diem,)  but  still  nothing  is  done  without 
hiffl.  If  we  have  moral  strength,  we  are 
strong  in  the  inward  might  of  the  Holy  Ohost : 
eonsequendy  all  boasting,  all  vanity,  all  self- 
•ufldency,  all  despising  of  others,  on  the  score 
of  moral  and  religious  inferiority,  are  ezclud- 
ed«  Without  the  grace  of  Ood,  we  might 
have  been  as  the  worst  of  them.  There  is  in 
the  nataze  of  things,  one  train  of  sentiment 
belenglBg  to  him  who  has  achieved  a  work  by 
his  own  might,  and  power,  and  prowess ;  and 
another  to  him,  who  has  been  fain  to  bc^ 
imr  Boceour  and  assistanoe,  and  by  that  assis- 
tance alone  has  been  carried  through  diffitnil. 
ties  which  were  too  great  for  his  own  strength 
and  fiusnlties.  This  hMt  is  the  true  sentiment 
lor  na.  It  is  not  for  a  man,  whose  life  has 
been  saved  in  a  shipwreck  by  the  compassionate 
help  of  others;  It  is  not  for  a  man,  so  saved, 
to  boast  of  his  own  alertness  and  vigour; 
diough  it  be  true,  that  unless  he  had  exerted 
what  power  and  strength  he  was  possessed  of, 
he  would  not  have  been  saved  at  alL 

Lastly:  This  doctrine  shuts  the  door  against 
a  most  general,  a  most  specious,  and  a  most 
deosivtng'  exiuse  for  our  sins  ;*  which  excuse 
is,  that  we  have  striven  against  them,  but  are 
oveipowered  by  our  evil  nature,  by  that  na^ 
tnie^diich  the  Scriptures  themselves  repie- 
■ent  aa  evil;  in  a  word,  that  we  have  done  what 
weoould.  Now,  unto  by  sopplicfttion  and 
pfsyer  we  have  called  for  the  promised  assis- 
tuum  of  God's  Spirit,  and  with  an  earnestness, 
defotion,  perseverance  and  importunity,  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  concern ; 
ttntOwe  have  rendered  ourselves  objects  of 
that  influence,  and  yielded  ourselves  to  it,  it 
knot  true,  «'that  we  hare  done  all  that  we 
eao.*'  We  must  not  rely  upon  that  excuse ; 
tor  it  it  not  true  in  fact.  If,  experiencing  the 
depravity  and  imbecility  of  our  nature,  we  see 
In  this  corruption  and  weakness  an  excuse  for 
oar  sins,  and  taking  up  with  thia  excuse,  we 
nmodflroiizMlvoito  thepi{  if  wegiv^  up^or  j 


rdax  in  our  opposition  to  them,  and  stnggUb 
against  them,  at  last  conaenting  to  our  stna, 
and  falling  down  with  the  stream  whidi  we 
have  found  so  hard  to  reriat ;  if  things  take 
this  turn  with  ua,  then  are  we  in  a  state  to 
be  utterly.,  finally,  and  fatally  undone.     We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  shut  our  eyes  againit 
the  danger ;  we  naturally  shall  endeavour  to 
make  ourselves  as  easy  uid  oanieuted  in  onr 
situation  as  we  can ;  Imt  the  truth,  nevcrth» 
lesai  is,  that  we  are  hastening  to  eertain  per- 
dition.   If,  on  .the  oootnuy,  peweitiiig  the 
feaUeneas  of  onr  natnie^  we  bei  driven  hy  the 
perception,  as  St.  Paul  waa  drivan,  to  iy  (or 
deliverance  frcaa  our  sine  to  the  aM,  and  «*• 
flucnca,  and  power  ef  Ood*s  Spirit ;  loaeek  for 
divine  help  and  suceonr,  as  4  sinkiaip  mariner 
calls  out  tor  help  and  snooour,  not  fottBafly,  we 
may  be  sum,  or  coldly,  but  with  cries^and  lean; 
and  supplioatians,  aa  for  lito  itself  4  If  we  he 
prepared  to  co>4>perate  with  this  help,  wi^  the 
holy  working  ef  Ood*a  grace  within  ua  ;  then 
may  we  trust,  both  that  it  will  be  given  to  n% 
(yet  in  such  taianner  as  to  Ood  ahall  asem  fie, 
and  which  cannot  be  limited  by  ua,)  and  also 
that  the  portion  of  help  whidi  ia  given,  being 
duly  used  and  impreved,  (xxK  despised,  ne* 
gleoted,  put  away,j  more  and  ■  more  wiU  be 
continually  added  for  the  ultimate  aeeompliafa^ 
ment  of  our  great  end  and  object,  thedriiver« 
anoe  of  our  souls  from  the  captivity  and  tbo 
conaequenots  of  sin. 
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mefnmih€bwlytfihudeaikf^VLmn,rTL%^ 

Befoke  we  can  explain  what  la  the  ; 

subject  of  this  heavy  lamentation,  1 

the  precise  meaning  of  the  1 

here  asked,  we  mnst  endeavour  toundsrstaad 

what  is  intended  bytheexprsarion,**  Oiehady 

of  this  death,"  or,  as  some  inndar  it,  ^^thia 

body  of  death.*' 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  daaA,  in 
Saint  Paul's  epistlaa,  hardly  over  dfniftaa  n 
natural  death,  to  which  all  man  of  aftMada 
are  equally  sabjeoted ;  but  it  i 
ual  death,  or  that  perditien 
to  whidi  shi  brings  men  In  a  ftoora  1 
'^  The  wi^;ea  of  sin  ia  death  »**  not  the  < 
which  we  must  all  undergo  in  tins  wnrH,  tor 
that  is  die  tote  of  righteoaaoeM  aa  well  m 
sin,  but  the  state,  whateverit  bt,  to  wbUk 
and  sinnen  will  be  ooiiaignoiivdbowBeli 
to  eomti    Not.JBiny  TWM 
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6t  Psal  My«,  **  <»niid*miiidedDes8  i»  death  t*' 
^  to  be  ounally  minded  is  death ;"  leadji,  thmt 
ii,  faievitaUy  to  that  future  dettroction  Trhich 
awaits  the  nnfnl  indulgence  of  carnal  propen. 
litiei,  and  which  destruction  is,  as  it  were, 
death  to  the  sout.  The  book  of  ReveUtion, 
aUoding  to  this  distinction,  speaks  expressly 
^HMwnddeath^in  terms  very  fit  to  be  called 
to  mind  in  the  consideration  of  our  present 
teact.  ^  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened ; 
and  another  book  was  opened,  whidi  is  the 
book  of  life;  and  the  dead  were  judged  out 
of  those  things  whidi  were  written,  acoor. 
dhg  to  their  works:  and  the  sea  gave  up 
the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  heU 
(which  last  word  denotes  here  sfanply  the 
place  of  the  dead,  not  the  place  of  punishment) 
deliveved  up  ^e  dead  that  were  in  them ;  and 
they  were  judged  erery  man  according  to  their 
works ;  and  deadi  and  hdl  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  iSre  ;**  (that  is,  natural  death,  and  the 
receptacle  of  those  who  died,  were  thenceforth 
superseded.)  1%U  it  the  ieewd  deoA,  '«  And 
whatsoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book 
of  life,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  This 
description,  which  is  exceedingly  awful,  is  gi- 
ven  in  the  last  three  yenes  of  the  20th  chap- 
ter. In  reference  to  the  same  event,  this  book 
of  Revelation  had  before  told  us,  viz.  in  the 
2d  chapter  and  11th  verse,  that  he  who  over- 
tomeih  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  ieeond  death ; 
and  in  like  manner  in  the  above-<iuoted  20th 
diapter,  **  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath 
part  in  this  resurrection :  on  such  the  second 
death  hath  no  power.**  Our  Lord  himself 
refers  to  this  death  in  those  never  to  be  for. 
gotten  words  which  he  uttered,  *^  He  that 
liveth,  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  not  die  eter- 
nally.*' Die  he  must,  but  not  eternally :  die 
the  first  death,  but  not  the  second.  It  is  un- 
douhtedly,  therefore,  the  second  death  which 
8t.  Paul  meant  by  the  word  death  when  he 
Wrote  down  the  sentence,  ^^  the  body  of  this 
death  ;**  and  the  second  death  is  the  punish- 
ment, perdition,  and  destruction,  which  the 
souls  of  sinners  will  sufiRer  in  a  future  state. 
It  is  wen  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  was 
Indeed  the  only  death  which  those  who  wrote 
the  New  Testament,  and  probably  all  sincere 
Christians  of  that  age,  regarded  as  important, 
as  the  subject  of  their  awe,  and  dread,  and  so* 
licitude.  The  first  death,  the  natural  and 
universal  disease  of  the  body,  they  looked  to 
simply  as  a  change ;  a  going  out  cf  one  room 
info  another  i  a  putting  off  one  kind  of  cloth- 
ing, and  putting  on  a  different  kind.  They 
esteemed  it,  compared  with  the  other,  of  lit. 
tie  moment  or  account.  In  this  respect,  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Scripture  ap- 
preheniion  of  the  subject  and  ours.  We  think 
enltisely  of  the  first  death  :  they  thought  en- 
tirely  of  the  second.  We  speak  and  talk  of 
die  death  whidi  we  see  :  tliey  spoke,  and 
Utight,  and  wrote,  of  a  death  which  is  ^ure 


to  that.  We  look  to  the  first  with  terror: 
they  to  the  second  alone.  The  second  alone 
they  represent  as  formidable.  Such  is  the  view 
which  Christianity  giyes  us  of  these  things, 
so  different  from  what  we  naturally  enter* 
taixL 

Yon  see  then  what  death  is  in  the  Scriptom 
sense ;  in  St.  Paul's  sense.  '^  The  body  of 
this  death.**  The  phrase  and  expression  of 
the  text  cannot,  however,  mean  this  death  it- 
self, because  he  prays  to  be  delivered,  from  it ; 
whereas  from  that  death,  or  that  perdition  un- 
derstood by  it,  when  it  once  overtakes  the  sin- 
ner, there  is  no  deliverance  that  we  know  of. 
The  '«  body,**  then,  «'  of  this  death,**  is  not 
the  death  itself,  but  a  state  leading  to  and 
ending  in  the  second  death ;  namely,  in  mi- 
sery and  punishment,  instead  of  happiness  and 
rest,  after  our  departure  out  of  this  world. 
And  this  state  it  is,  from  which  St.  Paul, 
with  such  vehemence  and  concern  upon  his 
spirit,  seeks  to  he  deliyered. 

Having  seen  the  ngnification  of  the  princi- 
pal phrase  employed  in  the  text,  the  next,  and 
the  most  important  question  is,  to  what  con- 
dition of  the  soul,  in  its  moral  and  religious 
concerns,  the  apostle  applies  it.  Now  in  the 
verses  preceding  the  text,  indeed  in  the  whole 
of  this  remarkable  chapter,  St.  Paul  has 
been  describing  a  state  of  struggle  and  conten- 
tion with  sinful  propensities ;  which  propen- 
sities,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  nature, 
we  all  feel,  and  which  are  never  wholly  abo- 
lished. But  our  apostle  goes  further :  he  de- 
scribes also  that  state  of  uruuccessfui  struggle 
and  unmeeessful  contention,  by  which  many 
so  unhappily  fall.  His  words  are  these :  *^  That 
which  I  do  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would, 
that  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  For 
I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwel* 
leth  no  good  thing :  for  to  will  is  present  with 
me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I 
find  not :  for  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ; 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  I 
find  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil 
is  present  with  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man.  But  I  see  ano- 
ther law  in  my  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  capti- 
vity to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  mem- 
bers *» 

This  account,  though  the  style  and  manner 
of  expression  in  which  it  is  delivered  be  very 
peculiar,  is,  in  its  substance,  no  other  than, 
what  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  of  thou- 
sands. ^'  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not  { 
tlie  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.*'  How 
many,  who  read  this  discourse,  may  say  the 
same  of  themselves  !  as  also,  ^^  what  I  would, 
that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do.*' 
This  then  is  die  case  which  St.  Paul  had  in 
view.  It  is  a  case,  first,  which  supposes  an  in- 
formed and  enlightened  conscience :  ^^  I  de- 
light in  the  law  of  God.**  ^^  I  had  not  known 
sin  but  by  the  law.**  *«  I  consent  upto  the  hw 
'  2Y 
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th«t  it  k  good,*'  T)mw  aenuiBeots  oould  onfy 
be  uttenid  by  a  man  who  was  ia  a  consideraSle 
6«gn9  at  lea»t,  acquainted  with  hit  duty,  and 
who  also  approved  of  the  rule  of  duty  which 
he  found  laid  dowm. 

Secondly  :  The  ca^e  before  us  also  suppows 
au  incIiBation  of  mind  and  judgment  toper- 
fonn  our  duty.  ^  When  I  vHmid  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  me ;  totaUlh  present  with 
me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I 
And  not.** 

Thirdly:  It  supposes  this  inclination  of 
mind  and  judgment  to  be  continually  over- 
powered.  ^^  X  see  another  law  in  my  members 
warring  against  tlie  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  ae  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sia, 
whiw  is  in  my  members  ;**  that  is,  the  evil 
principle  not  only  opposes  the  judgmeut  of 
the  mind,  and  the  conduct  which  that  judge- 
ment dictates,  (which  may  be  the  case  widi 
all,)  but  in  the  present  case  subdues  and  geu 
the  better  of  it :  '^  Not  only  wars  against  the 
law  of  my  mind,  but  brings  me  into  capti- 
vity." 

Fourthly :  The  case  Mipnoses  a  sense  And 
thorough  consciousness  of  all  this  ;  of  the  rule 
of  duty ;  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  of  the  struggle ; 
of  the  defeat.  It  is  a  prisoner  sensible  of  his 
chains.  It  is  a  soul  tied  and  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  its  sins,  and  knowiog  itself  to  be  sa 
It  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  the  ignorant  sin- 
ner ;  it  is  not  the  ca&e  of  an  erring  misiaken 
conscience  ;  it  is  not  the  case  of  a  seart^d  and 
hardened  couRcience.  None  of  the^e  c  )iild 
make  the  reflection  or  the  complaint  which  is 
here  described.  "  The  commandniHiit  which 
was  ordained  unto  life,  /  found  tu  be  unto 
death.  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  s;n.  In  mc 
dwelleth  no  good  thing.  The  law  is  holy  ;  and 
the  commandment  holy,  jntit)  and  g<MKl ;  but 
sin,  that  it  miglit  appear  sii),  (that  it  n^ight 
be  more  coniipicuous,  aggnivated,  and  inex- 
cusable,) work.n  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good.**  This  language  by  no  means  belongs 
to  the  stupified  insensible  sinner. 

Nor,  fiftlily,  as  it  cannot  belong  to  nn  ori- 
ginal insensibility  of  oonstnence,  that  is,  an  in- 
sensibility  of  which  the  person  himself  does 
not  remember  the  b^inning,  so  neither  can 
it  belong  to  the  sinner  who  has  got  Q^'er  the 
rebukes,  distrusts,  and  uneasiness  which  sin 
once  occasioned.  True  it  is,  that  this  uneasi- 
ness may  be  got  over  almost  entirely  ;  so  that 
whilst  the  danger  remains  the  same,  whilst 
the  final  event  will  be  the  same,  whilst  the 
coming  destruction  is  not  less  sure  or  dreadful, 
die  uneasiness  and  the  apprehension  are  gone. 
This  is  a  case  too  common,  too  deplorable,  too 
desperate  ;  but  it  is  not  the  case  of  which  we 
^n  now  treating,  or  of  which  8t.  Paul  treat, 
ed.  Here  we  are  presented  throughout  with 
eomplaint  and  uneasiness ;  with  a  soul  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied,  exceedingly  indeed  disquiet- 
€d,  and  disturbed,  and  alarmed,  with  the  view 
at  its  «>ndition 


Up^m  tiw  whola,  8t.  PttiTa  aeosulit  k  lltt 
account  of  a  man  in  some  eort  ttrugg^iBg 
with  liis  vioMt  at  leaat  deeply  ocmiCMUM  il 
what  they  are,  whither  they  are  Vndlng  lumi 
where  they  will  end ;  acknowledging  the  kw 
of  God,  not  only  in  words  and  speccbea^  but 
in  his  mind;  acknowledging  its  csorilencji 
its  authority;  wishing  also,  and  williqg  ts 
act  up  to  it,  but,  in  fact,  doing  no  sudli  tbing; 
feeling  in  practice  a  lamentable  innMlity  «( 
doing  his  duty,  yet  perceiving  that  it  mistt  fat 
done-  All  he  has  hitherto  attained  ia  a  stat* 
of  successive  resolutions  and  reJapaes.  MuA 
is  willed,  nothing  ia  effected.  No  furtfaeraaqi^ 
no  advance,  no  progress,  is  made  in  the  waj 
of  salvation.  He  feels  indeed  faia  double  nfr> 
ture ;  but  lie  finda  that  the  law  in  his  mem* 
bers,  the  law  of  the  Beth»  brii^  the  whole 
man  into  captivity.  He  may  have  some  bet* 
ter  strivings,  but  they  are  unsueoessfuL  Ti» 
rettuU  is,  that  he  obeys  the  law  of  sin. 

This  is  the'picture  which  our  apostle  oon* 
templated,  and  he  anw  in  it  nnAirig  bat  m^ 
ser^' :  ^^  O  wretched  man  that  I  em  !**  Aa« 
other  might  have  teen  it  in  a  more  cgmfortahJe 
light.  He  might  have  hoped  that  ilie  wiU 
would  be  taken  for  the  deed ;  that  since  he 
felt  in  his  mind  a  sUong  apf  rabetion  of  the 
law  of  God  ;  nay«  since  he  ^t  e  deligfat  in 
contemplating  it,  and  openly  professed  i»  do 
so ;  since  he  yri4  neither  ignorant  of  it,  oar 
forgetful  of  it,  nor  insensible  of  ita  oU^gatiooj 
nor  ever  set  himfielf  to  dispute  |u  authority 
luiy,  since  he  bad  oocasionally  Ifltewtse  eode^ 
vuurcd  to  bring  himseif  to  an  obedience  to  this 
law,  however  unsuccessful  his  endeavours  had 
been  ;  above  all,  since  he  had^sincerdy  deplor- 
ed and  bewailed  his  fallinga  off  from  it,  he 
nil^ht  hope,  I  iAv,  that  his  waa  a  case  fer  &- 
vourable  acceptance 

St.  Paul  saw  it  mi/  in  thb  lights  He  saw 
in  it  no  ground  of  confidence  or  «»yH*Tfl»<**T 
It  was  a  state,  to  which  he  givea  no  better 
name  than  '•''  the  l>ody  of  death.**  It  was  a 
st^ite,  not  tn  which  he  hoped  to  be  saved,  hot 
from  which  he  sought  to  be  delivered.  It  ww 
a  state,  in  a  word,  of  bitterness  and  tenor  ; 
drawing  from  him  expressions  of  the  dccpcet 
anguish  and  distress :  "  O  wretdied  man  thu 
I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  hukj  ef 
this  death  ?** 


SERMON  XXVIL 

svrL  pmoFKireiTivt  siroovirr«ss]»  sr 
THE  Am  OF  rB«  sFxenr. 

^PABX  IM 

O,  wretehed  men  Ae<  /  tml  wob^dkJldtSvm'tm 
from  the hodif9ffhMM4eeA%^JBJvm.  fu.M^ 

He  who  hns  not  felt  the  weakness  of  Ida  niu 

tur6,  it  is  probable,  has  yMlccied  tittle 
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Ibelnlifeetofrflli^Mi.     I  th4mld  conjectiue 
thU  to  be  the  cbms. 

BOt  thcs,  when  men  do  feel  tiM  mtkntm 
o£  tbeir  tisture,  it  is  not  always  that  this  com- 
sokMifiifl^  carries  thenn  into  a  right  oonn«,  but 
soinccimei  into  a  coone  the  veiy  eontniy  of 
what  ii  ri^t  They  may  see  in  it^  as  hath 
been  obMrrad.*  and  many  do  see  iu  it^  nothing 
bat  an  eaeoaa  and  apology  for  their  sins,  fiinee 
ft  is  acknowledged  that  we  carry  ab9iit  with 
us  a  frail,  not  to  call  it  a  depraved,  oomiptod 
natoire,  surely,  they  say,  we  shall  not  be  amen- 
able to  aary  severities  or  extremities  of  judge- 
ment for  deUnquencies  to  which  such  a  na- 
ture must  ever  be  liable ;  or,  which  is  indeed 
all  the  difference  there  is  between  one  man  and 
another,  for  greater  degrees  or  less,  for  more 
or  fewer  of  these  delinquencies.  The  natural 
man  takes  courage  from  this  consideration.  He 
finds  ease  in  it.  It  is  an  opiate  to  his  fears. 
It  lulls  him  into  a  forgetfnlness  of  danger,  and 
of  the  dreadful  end,  if  the  danger  be  reaL  Then 
the  practical  consequence  is,  that  he  begins  to 
relax  even  of  those  endeavours  to  obey  Ood 
which  he  has  hitherto  exerted.  Imperfect 
and  inconstant  as  these  endeavours  were  at 
best,  they  become  gradually  more  languid  and 
iftomnnfrequMit,  and  more  insincere  than  they 
were  iMFore : '  his  sins  increase  upon  him  in 
the  same  proportion:  he  proceeds  rapidly  to  the 
condition  of  a  oonfirmed  sinner,  either  secret 
or  open ;  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  his  salva* 
tion«  And  this  descent  into  the  depUis  of  mo. 
ral  vilcness  and  depravity  began,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  perceiving  and  ooirfSessing  the  weak- 
nen  of  his  nature ;  and  giving  to  this  peroep- 
tion  tittt  most  eeroneous,  that  most  fotal  turn, 
the  r^gardnig  it  as  an  exonse  for  etery  thing; 
and  aa'dlspenshig  ev«n  with  the  self-deulak, 
and  ^th  the  exertions  of  self-government, 
which  a  man  had  formerly  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  exercise,  and  in  some  sort,  though  in  no 
MiBcient  sort,  had  exercised. 

Now,  I  ask,  was  this  SL  PmiPs  way  of 
ocnsidering  the  subject  ?  Was  this  the  turn 
which  ke  gave  to  it  P  Altogether  the  oon- 
tnu^.  It  was  impossible  for  any  Christian  of 
any  age,  to  be  more  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  than 
he  was ;  or  to  express  it  more  strongly  than 
he*  has  dbne  in  the  chapter  before  us.  But, 
ohserve ;  feeling  most  sensibly,  and  painting 
moet-fOfcibiy,  the  sad  condition  of  hisnatore, 
htf  Yiever  alleges  it  as  an  excuse  for  sin  t  he 
does  not  eoittoto  himieif  with  any  such  ex- 
ouae.  If«  dees  not  make  it  a  reason  for  set- 
tiiiff  himself  at  rest  upon  the  sohject.  He 
finds  no  nlM  to  his  fears  in  any  such  consi- 
dciBtfon.  It  Is  not  with  him  a  ground  for 
eafeeting  salvation  :  on  the  contrary,  he  sees 
it  to  be  a  state  not  leading  to  salvation ;  other- 
wise, why  dM  he  soek  so  earnestly  to  be  de- 
livered  ftom  it  P 

-  And  how  to  be  delivered  ?  that  becomes 
the  next  question.    In  order  to  anm  at 


St.  PlBsd*k  tneaaing  in  this  maltar,  we  must 
attend  with  soma  degree  of  care,  not  only  to 
the  text,  but  to  the  words  which  folloiv  it. 
The  34th  varse  contains  the  question,  ^^  Who 
shafi  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?'* 
and  Oien  the  25th  verse  goes  on,  *«  I  thank 
Ood  through  Jesus  Ohrist  our  Lord.'*  Now 
there  is  good  reason  to  beiiere,  that  this  S5th 
verse  does  not  appear  in  our  copies  as  it  oug^t 
to  be  read.  It  is  most  pvobable  that  the  paa- 
sagestoodthu^i  the  24th  verso  asks, '' Who 
shaU  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 
Then  the  26th  verse  answers,  ^^  The  grace  of 
Ood,  through  Jesas  Christ  our  Lord."  In* 
stead  of  the  weeds  ^  I  thank  Ood,"  pat  the 
words  *^  The  grace  of  Ood,*'  and  yoa  will  find 
the  sense  deared  op  by  the  change  vary  saudk 
I  say,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  ohaima 
exhibits  what  St.  Paul  really  wrote.  la 
English  there  is  no  resemblaaoe  either  in  sound 
or  writing  between  the  two  sentences,  ^  I 
thank  Ood,**  and  ""  Tha  grace  of  Ood^'*  but 
in  the  language  in  which  the  eplsdewaa  wri^ 
ten  there  is  a  very  great  resembkusce.  And, 
as  I  have  said,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  transcribing  one  has  been  confounded 
with  the  other.  Perhaps  the  substantial  mean- 
ing may  be  the  same  whiohever  way  you  read 
the  pasasage :  but  what  is  implied  only  ia  one 
wiiy,  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  other  way. 

The  question,  then,  which  8t  Paul  so 
earnestly  and  devoutly  asks  is,  ^«  Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?**  from 
the  state  of  soul  which  I  feel,  and  which  can 
only  lead  to  final  perdition  ?  And  the  answer 
to  the  question  is,  *^  The  grace  of  Ood,  through 
J«sns  Christ  our  Lord.**  Can  a  more  weighty 
question  be  asked  ?  Can  an  answer  be  given 
which  better  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered ? 

The  question  is,  ^^  Who  shall  deliver  us  ?*' 
The  answer:  ^'  Thtt  grace  of  Ood,  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord."  The  ^*  grace  of  Ood'* 
means  the  favour  of  Ood :  at  present,  there- 
fore, the  answer  stands  in  general  terma. 
We  are  only  infoKUMd,  that  we  are  rescued 
from  this- state  of  moral  difficulty,  of  deep  re- 
ligious distresa,  by  the,  favour  of  Ood,  through 
Jesus  Christ.  It  remaina  to  be  gatherod 
from  what  foUows,  in  what  particularly  this 
grace  or  favour  consists.  St.  Paul  having 
asked  the  question,  and  given  the  answer  in 
general  terms,  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the 
answer  in  these  words : — ^*  Therels  therefore 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  - 
after  the  Spirit.**  There  is  now  no  condem- 
nation t  but  of  whom,  and  to  whom,  is  this 
spoken  ?  It  is  to  them  who  first  are  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  who,  secondly,  walk  not  after  the  flesh  ; 
who,  thirdly,  walk  after  the  Spirit. 

And  wheuce  arises  this  alteration  and  in^ 
provement  in  our  condition  and  our  hopes ; 
this  exemptiou,  or  rather  deliverance,  from 
the  ordinary  state  of  man  ?  St.  Paul  ra» 
2y2 
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fart  lit  to  tb«  cante.  «'  Tho  kw  of  tlie  Spi- 
rit of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
fnwn  tlie  law  of  tm  and  death."  Which 
words  can  hardly  bear  any  other  ligniftcation 
than  this,  viz.  '*  That  the  aid  and  operation 
of  God's  Spirit,  given  through  Jesus  Christ, 
hath  subdued  the  power  which  sin  had  ob- 
tained, and  once  exerdsed  over  nse."  With 
this  interpretation  the  whole  sequel  of  St. 
Paul's  reasoning  agrees.  Every  sentence  afanoet 
that  follows  illustrates  the  mterpretation^eiHl 
proves  it  to  be  the  true  one.  With  what, 
Imt  with  the  operation  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  of  a  real,  efficient, 
powerful,  active  Being,  can  such  expressions 
as  the  following  be  made  to  suit  ?— **  If  so 
be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you."—*'  If 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his."—**  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jemis  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you.'*^ 
»<  By  his  Spirit  that  dweileth  in  you."—*'  Ye 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption."— -The 
Spirit  itaelf  bcareth  witness  with  our  spirit." 
All  which  eapreiiions  are  fouad  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  namely,  the  chapter  foDowing  the 
text,  and  all,  indeed,  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  verses.  These  passages  either  assert  or 
assume  the  fact,  namely,  the  existence  and 
ageney  of  such  a  Spirit;  iu  agency,  I  mean, 
in  and  upon  the  human  souL  It  is  by  the 
aid,  therefore,  of  thid  Spirit,  that  the  deliver- 
ance BO  earnestly  sought  for  is  cffiwted  ;  a  de- 
Jiveranre  represented  as  absolutely  necsMary 
to  be  effected  in  some  way  or  other.  And  it 
.ii  also  represented  as  one  of  the  grand  bene- 
fltt  of  the  Christian  dis^Kinsation.  "  What 
the  hiw  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesl^  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  right- 
eoumess  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  m  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  tlie 
Spirit."  Which  passage  I  expound  thus :  A 
mere  law,  that  i^  a  rule  merely  telling  us 
what  M'e  ought  to  do,  without  enabling  us,  or 
8fft>rding  us  any  help  or  aid  in  doing  it,  is  not 
calculated  for  such  a  nature  as  ours  :  **  it  is 
weak  through  the  flesh  ;"  it  is  ineflectual  by 
reason  of  our  natural  infirmities.  Then  what 
the  law,  or  a  mere  rule  of  rectitude,  (for  that 
is  what  any  law,  as  such  is,)  ooiUd  not  do, 
was  done  under'  the  Christian  dispensau'on ; 
and  how  done  ?  The  righteousness  of  the 
law,  that  is,  the  righteousness  which  the  law 
dictated,  and  which  it  aimed,  as  far  as  it  could, 
to  procure  and  produce,  is  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit ; 
is  actually  pr«»dueed  and  procured  in  us,  who 
liive  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  this  Holy  Spirit  we  have 
that  assistance  which  the  law  could  not  im- 
part, and  without  which,  as  a  mere  rule, 
though  ever  go  good  and  right  a  rule,  it  was 
weak  and  insufficient,  forasmuch  as  it  had  not 
force  or  strength  sufficiettt  to  pro^iMse  obedi- 


ence in  those  who  acknowledged  ita 
rity. 

To  communicate  this  so  ntudi  wanted  aa- 
sistanoe,  was  one  end  and  eflTect  of  Christ's 
coming.  So  it  is  intimated  by  St.  Paul,**  What 
the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  fleeh,  Ood  did;"  that  is,  God 

sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeneea  of  wbo^ 
ful  flesh  and  for  sin,"  namely,  sending*  him 
by  reason  or  on  acoonnt  of  sin,  "  eondomied 
sin  in  the  flesh  ;"  vouchsafed,  that  ia,  apiriu 
ual  aid  and  ability,  by  which  aid  and  ability 
sin  and  the  power  of  sin  might  be  effiectniAy 
opposed,  encountered,  and  repdled. 


SERMON  XXVIIL  " 

THE  AID  OF  THE  SPIRIT  TO  BE  SOUGHT 
Airi)  FIUESEIiyED  BV  PBATE&. 

(JPART  111.) 

O^wrtiehtdiMnihalJ  ami  whodMUdeSnermt 
frwi  the  body  iff  ihi$  death  f  Roiax.ywL24. 

If  it  l)e  doctrinally  true,  that  man  in  his  cr- 
dinary  state,  in  that  state  at  least  in  whkii 
great  numbers  find  themselves,  is  in  a  depfe* 
raUe  condition,  a  condition  whidi  oii^t  to 
be  a  sul^ect  to  him  of  great  and  bitter  1 
tation,  vi&  that  hia  moral  powers  are  f 
tual  for  his  duty ;  able«  perhaps,  on  i 
casioM,  to  perceive  and  approve  of  the  rule  at 
right  i  able,  periiaps,  to  will  it ;  able,  psr. 
haps,  to  set  on  foot  unsuooessful,  frustrated, 
and  defeated  endeavours  after  that  viU,  but 
by  oo  means  able  to  pursue  or  execute  it »« 
if  it  be  also  true,  that  strngth  and  aislsrsiim 
may  and  can  be  communicated  to  thiaieelilB 
nature,  and  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  soul,  that  it  is  so  coss- 
municsted ;  that  with  this  aid  and  assistaaos 
sin  may  be  successfully  encounteivd,  and  such 
a  course  of  duty  maintained  as  may  render  as 
accepted  in  Christ ;  4md  further,  that  to  im- 
part the  above  described  assistance  is  one  of 
the  ends  of  ChrisCs  comiBg,  and  one  of  the 
operatMos  of  his  ktve  towaids  mankiod  t— i^ 
I  say,  these  pmpositioiis  be  doctriaaU j  Mnm, 
then  foUow  from  them  these  three  praetkai 
rules :  first.  That  we  are  to  pcay  sinoercly, 
eamesUy,  and  incessantly  for  thia  assistanca ; 
secondly.  That  by  feo  d<»iig  we  are  to  obtain  it « 
thirdly,  That  bebog  obtained,  we  are  to  yisid 
ourselves  to  ita  agency,  to  be. obedient  to  its 
dictates. 

Fiwt  t  We  are  to  pr%y  siaflerdy*  ewnestly, 
and  incessantly,  for  this  assistance.  A  funda. 
mental,  and,  as  it  seems  xopm  an  inwBifBfaiist- 
able  test,  upon  this  hm^  h^fOg^Bmnmu^  4i» 
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}  Luke  xl  13*  *'  If  ye,  being  enl^ 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Fkther  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
htm  Y**  This  dedaration,  besides  expressing 
(which  wm  itt  primary  object)  Gtod's  benig- 
DBDt,  pivmpt,  and  merciful  disposition  towards 
va ;  which  here,  as  in  other  places,  our  Saviour 
compares  with  the  disposition  of  a  parent  to- 
wards his  children  ;  beside  this,  the  text  un- 
doubtedly assumes  the  fact  of  there  bdng  a 
Holy  Spirit,  of  its  being  the  gift  of  Ood,  of  its 
being  given  to  them  that  ask  him  ;  that  these 
things  are  all  realities ;  a  real  spiritual  assist- 
anoe,  really  given,  and  given  to  prayer.  But 
let  it  be  well  observed,  that  whensoever  the 
Scripture  speaks  of  prayer,  whensoever  it  uses 
that  term^  or  other  terms  equivalent  to  it,  it 
means  prayer,  sincere  and  earnest ;  in  the  full 
and  proper  sense  of  these  words,  prayer  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart  and  soul.  It  does  not 
mean  any  partkular  form  of  words  whatever ; 
it  does  not  mean  any  service  of  the  lips,  any 
uttaranee  or  pronunciation  of  prayer,  merely 
aa  inch,  but  supplication  actually  and  truly 
pooeeding  from  the  heart.  Prayer  may  be  so- 
lenn  without  being  linoere.  Every  decency, 
every  propriety,  every  visible  mark  and  token 
of  pmyar  may  be  present,  yet  the  heart  not  en- 
gaged. This  is  the  requisite  wbich  must  make 
prayer  availing;  this  is  the  requisite  indeed 
whuksh  mutt  miake  it  that  whidi  the  Scripture 
BUMms  whenever  <t  speaks  of  prayer.  Every 
oatwaid  aet  of  womhip,  without  this  participa* 
'  tl<in  ef  the  heart,  fiUi,  not  because  men  do 
not  pray  sinoerely,  but  because,  in  Scripture 
ienie,  they  do  not  pray  at  alL 

If  these  qualitiea  of  internal  seriousness  and 
impraesion  bdong  to  prayer,  whenever  prayer 
it  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they  seem  more  pe- 
culiarly essential  in  a  case,  and  for  a  blessing, 
purely  and  strictly  spiritual  We  must  pray 
with  the  Spirit)  at  least  when  we  pray  for  spi- 
ritual  succour. 

Furthermore ;  there  is  good  authority  in 
Scripture,  which  it  would  carry  us  too  widely 
firom  our  subject  to  state  at  present,  for  perse- 
Tering  in  prayer,  even  when  long  unsucoessfiiL 
Ptfretwrotiof  in  uncucoessful  prayer  is  one  of 
the  doctrines  and  of  the  lessons'  of  the  New 
Testament. 

But  again  t  We  mutt  pray  for  the  Spirit  ear- 
mettly,  I  mean  with  a  degree  of  earnestness 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  requesu 
The  earnestness  with  which  we  pray  will  al- 
ways  be  m  proportion  to  our  seuse,  knowledge, 
and  contcioutness  of  the  importance  of  the 
thing  which  we  ask.  This  consciousness  is 
the  aouroe  and  principle  of  earnestness  in 
prayer  {  and  in  this,  I  fear,  we  are  greatly  de^ 
fident.  We  do  not  possess  or  feel  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  ought ;  and  we  are  defi- 
cient upon  the  subject  of  spiritual  assistance 
most  particularly.  I  fear  that  many  under- 
1  and  itfloct  little  upon  the  importance  of 


what  they  are  about,  upon  the  exceedingly 
great  consequence  of  what  they  are  a«king« 
when  they  pray  to  God,  as  we  do  in  our  litur- 
gy, *'*'  to  deanse  the  thoughu  of  our  hearts  Ity 
the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit  f*  ^^  to  make 
dean  our  hearts  within  us ;"  ^^  not  to  take  hit 
Holy  Spirit  from  us  ;**  ^^  to  give  us  increase 
of  grace;**  ^^  to  grant  that  his  Holy  Spirit  may 
in  all  things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts.** 

These  are  momentous  petitions,  little  as  we 
may  perceive,  or  think,  or  account  of  them  at 
the  time.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  we  are 
hardly  ever  certain  of  praying  ari^t,  except 
when  we  pray  for  the  Spirit  uf  Ood.  When 
we  pray  for  temporal  blessings,  we  do  not  know, 
though  God  does,  whether  we  ask  what  is  real- 
ly for  our  good  :  when  we  ask  for  the  assist* 
ance  and  sanctification  of  God*s  Spirit  in  the 
work  and  warfare  of  religion,  we  a&k  for  that 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  good,  and  whidi^ 
without  our  great  fault,  will  be  good  to  us. 

But,  secondly.  We  must  obtain  it.  God  it 
propitious.  You  hear  that  he  has  promised  it 
to  prayer,  to  prayer  really  and  truly  such ; 
to  prayer,  viz.  issuing  from  the  heart  and 
soul  $  for  no  other  is  ever  meant.  We  are 
suppliants  to  our  Maker  for  various  and  con* 
tiuual  blessings ;  for  healthy  for  eai*e,  it  may 
be  for  prosperity  and  success.  There  is,  as 
hath  already  been  observed,  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  in  all  these  cases,  whether  we  ask 
what  is  fit  and  proper  to  be  granted,  or  even 
what  if  granted,  would  do  us  good.  Titere 
is  this  likewise  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
they  are  what,  if  such  be  the  pleasure  of  God^ 
we  can  do  without.  But  how  incapable  we 
are  of  doing  without  God*s  Spirit,  of  proceed- 
ing in  our  spiritual  course  upon  our  own 
strength  and  our  own  resources,  of  finally  ac- 
complishing the  work  of  salvation  without  it, 
the  strong  description  which  is  given  by  St.  Paul 
may  convince  us,  if  our  own  experience  had 
not  convinced  us  before.  Alany  of  us,  a  large 
majority  of  us,  either  require,  or  have  requir- 
ed, a  great  change,  a  moral  regeneration.  This 
is  to  be  effectuated  by  the  aid  of  God*t  Spirit. 
Vitiated  heartt  will  not  change  themselvet; 
not  easily,  not  frequently,  not  naturally,  per- 
haps, not  possibly.  Yet,  ^^  without  holinett 
no  man  shall  see  God.*'  How  then  are  the 
unholy  to  become  holy  ?  HoHneu  it  a  thing 
of  the  heart  and  souL  It  is  not  a  few  forced, 
oonttrained  actions,  though  good  as  actions, 
which  constitute  holiness.  It  must  reside 
within  us ;  it  is  a  disposition  of  souL  To  ac- 
quire, therefore,  that  which  is  not  yet  acquir- 
ed, to  change  that  which  is  not  yet  changed, 
to  go  to  theroot  of  the  malady,  to  cleanse  and 
purify  the  ituide  of  the  cop,  the  foulness  of 
our  mind,  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with- 
in us.  Nay  more:  many,  as  the  Scripture 
most  significantly  expresses  it,  are  dead  in  sins 
and  trespasses ;  not  only  committing  tint  and 
trespasses,  but  dead  in  them  :  that  it,  at  in- 
sentiUe  of  their  condition  under  than,  at  a 
2Y3 
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tedoMiiltliiieiiaibleof  hitoonditioii.  When 
this  is  the  cage,  the  dnxier  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  roused  and  quickened  to  a  sense 
«f  his  oonditioa,  of  his  danger,  his  fate ;  in  a 
word,  he  must  by  some  means  or  other  be 
brought  to  feel  a  strong  oompuncdon.  This  is 
also  an  office  for  the  Spirit  of  O'od.  ^  You 
bath  he  quickened,  who  w&te  dead  in  trespas. 
ses  and  tins,'*  Eph.  H.  1.  «^  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ 
shall  give  thee  light,  Eph.  v.  14.  Whether, 
thn«fbre,  we  be  amongst  the  dead  in  sin,  or 
whether  we  be  of  the  number  of  those  with 
whom,  afitonUng  to  St  Paul's  description,  to 
HfiU  is  present,  but  how  to  perform  that  whidi 
is  geod  they  find  not ;  who,  tiiough  they  ap- 
pfWB  the  Ikw  of  Ood,  nay  delight  in  it,  after 
the  inward  man,  that  is,  in  the  answers  of 
their  conscience,  are  nevertheless  brwtghi  inkt 
paptMif  to  tihe  law  of  sin  wluch  is  in  their 
members ;  carnal,  sold  under  sin ;  doing  what 
they  allow  not,  what  they  hate ;  doing  not  the 
good  whidi  they  would,  but  the  e^  which 
they  would  not:  Whicheirer  of  these  be  our 
wretched  esUte,  for  such  the  apostle  pronoun- 
ces it  to  be,  the  grace  and  influence  of  God's 
Spirit  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  rescue  and 
dcHver  us  from  it ;  and  the  sense  of  this  want 
and  of  this  necessity  lies  at  the  root  of  our  de- 
votions, when  directed  to  this  object. 

To  those  who  are  in  a  better  state  than 
what  has  been  here  described,  little  need  be 
said,  beoanse  the  very  supposition  of  the't  be- 
ing in  a  better  state  mdudes  that  earnest  and 
devout  application  by  prayer,  for  the  continu- 
al  aid,  prasenoe,  and  indweUing  of  Ood*s  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  which  we  state  to  be  a  duty  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

But,  thirdly.  The  assistance  of  Ood*s  Spirit 
being  obtained,  we  are  to  yield  ourselres  to  its 
dire^n ;  to  oonsolt,  attend,  and  listen  to  its 
dictates,  suggested  to  ns  through  the  admoni. 
tions  of  our  conscience.  The  terms  of  Scrip- 
ture leprasent  the  Spirit  of  Ood  as  an  assist- 
ngV  not  a  fordog  power;  as  not  suspending 
oar  own  powers^  but  enabling  them ;  as  im. 
parting  strength  and  Acuity  for  our  religious 
work,  if  we  will  use  them ;  bdt  whether  we 
will  use  them  or  not^  still  depending  upon 
mirselTes.  Agretebly  hereunto  St.  Paul,  you 
hare  heard,  asserts,  that  there  is  no  condem- 
natioQ  to  them  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit  The  promise  fa  not  to 
them  who  hare  the  Spirit,  but  to  them  who 
walk  after  the  Spirit.  To  walk  after  the  flesh, 
is  to  fellow  wherever  the  impulses  di  sensu- 
ality ted  selfishnem  lead  us ;  which  is  a 
viihiami7  »^  ^<»  vaUc  «ft)er  the  Spirit,  is 
steadily  and  rescintely  to  obey  good  motions 
within  us,  whatever  they  cost  us ;  whidi  also 
is  A  voluntary  aet.  All  the  hmguage  of  this 
vonarkable  chapter  (Rom.  vii.)  proceeds  in 
she  same  stndn  |  namely,  that  after  tiie  Spi- 
rii  of  Ood  i«gEre%  it  remains  and  rssts  with 
owMivit  whotharweavaO  OQieehes  <tf  It  or  I 


not    *«  If  ye  through  die  Spirit  do  : 
the  deeds  of  the  fl«h,  ye  shaU  Uva"     It  a 
through  the  Spirit  that  we  are  enafalid  to  i 
tify  the  deeds  of  the  fledi.    But  still,  i 
we  mortify  them  or  not,  is  our  act,  becauae  ic 
is  made  a  subject  of  precept  and  eidioMBtaon 
so  to  dow    Health  is  Ood*s  gift,  bot  whmL  mm 
we  will  make  of  it  is  our  choioe.      Boiiilj 
strength  is  Ood's  gift,  but  of  triiat  advantsRo 
it  shall  be  to  us  depends  upon  oursdvea.  Evm 
so  the  higher  gift  of  the  Spirit  remaina  a  gift, 
the  vahie  of  which  will  be  exceedingly  ^nm, 
will  be  little,  will  be  none,  will  be  efon  an  ia- 
creaseofguih  and  condemnation,  aoeordii^  M 
it  is  i4>plied  and  obeyed,  or  negleoced  amd 
withstood.    The  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesiaiifl, 
verse  90,  is  a  wamiag  vaiee  upon  this  mb- 
ject:  ««  Orieve  not  the  Spirit  of  Ood  ;'*  thes». 
fore  he  may  be  grieved  s  bdng  given,  faenay 
be  rejected ;  rejected,  he  may  be  wtthdiavM* 
St  Paul,  Rom.  vtiL  repnsmts  tbegHt  aasl 
possession  of  the  Spirit  in  these  words:  **  Ya 
are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  aa  fas 
that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  dwell  In  you  :*  ami  iM 
efficacy,  where  it  is  efficadoos,  in  the  Mow* 
ing  mwnifloent  terms  s  ^  If  the  SpMteriuat 
that  rslsed  Christ  froas  the  dead  4w«llln'y«a^ 
he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  liw  deadiMII 
also  quidcen  your  mortal  bodies,  by  lift  8|riift 
that  dwelleth  m  yoii.^*    What,  itninfiiilial— , 


is  the  practical  inftrence  thes^lfkoiii  etacefl  Itt 
the  very  next  words  ?  <*  Therefore,  btoduoa; 
we  are  debtors  not  to  Ae  fleiilf,  to  Bva  sAar 
the  flesh ;  for  if  yeKve  after  the  fle^  ya  sMI 
die:'*  consequently  it  is  stffl  pOssiUe,  and  fia^ 
ly  oooodved,  and  supposed,  and  stated  lo  ba 
so,  even  after  this  oommonioatfo&  of  the  Miri^ 
to  live,  notwithstandhig,  according  to  thaMh ; 
and  still  true^  that,  *«  if  ye  live  after  tke#fld^ 
yeshaUdi&»  «« Weare  debtoH;**  ooriAii- 
gation,  oar  duty  imposed  npon  us  by  this  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  is  no  longer  toHve  afler  the  flesh  t 
but,  on  the  oontrarv,  through  tfieS|itrltse 
given,  to  do  that  whidi,  without  It,  wo  «ettli 
not  have  done,  to  ^  nkordfy  the  deeds  of  the 
body.'*  Thus  following  the  suggestioiiioftte 
Spirit,  ye  shall  llv#  (  for  **  as  many  ai  arelsi 
by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,"  as  many  as  yield  theni- 
sdves  to  its  guidance  and  direotkm,  **  they  are 
the  sons  of  Ood.*' 

To  conclude  the  subject:  The  dURnoMue 
between  those  who  liieoeed,  and  those  ^ho 
fldl  in  their Christlatt  course,  botween  diosowlift 
obtain,  and  those  who  do  not  obtain  salvMioii. 
is  this:  Theymayboth  fed  eqnayy  fhilwidfc 
ness  of  their  nature,  (he  exitfencli  mi  IM 
power  of  evil  propensitiee  witiiJhi  thfett  %  iMt 
die  former,  by  praying  with  tiMir  wholebMrt 
and  soul,  and  that  perseveringiy*  for  sffrifml 
asnstance»  obtain  it;  and,  by theidd«kf«b& 
tahied,  are  enabled  to  withstand,  And  Ihl^  fil 
fact,  withstand,  thdr  evil  pr0|^4<i«e$  flik 
ktter  dak  under  them.  I  wfll  not  My^im 
all  are  oomprised  under  this  deidrMMi  i  W 
neither  are  aUlndtided  inStb  MTVeiodBttil 
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out ;  bat  I  lUnk,  that  it  represents  the  gene* 
nl  condition  a£  Christiena  at  to  their  npiritual 
tute^  and  that  tiia  greetett  pert  of  thoie  who 
mad  thie  ditcoone,  will  find,  that  they  belong 
lo  OTW  aide  or  other  of  the  altematiTe  here 


SERMON  XXIX. 

THK  DXSTmUCTXOV  OF  THE  CAXAMMXTEB. 

89.^athmamaoieatt  Ae  ommtry  qfthe  hills^  and 
ttf  As  40tUh^  and  ftf  ihe  vaiey  ami  qf  t^\ 
tpriHfft^end allthHr kinffts  he le/i none rt. 
m&Maag^bvAutteH^detirQSfedaUthathrmtk^ 
mi,m$iheL9rdCMqfI$naeammaHd0d, 

Jorima  X.  40. : 

I  hnre  known  aerioiu  and  well-disposed  Chris* 
tii^n^  mudi  affected  with  the  accounts  which 
nM  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the 
Jawkh  wnrs  and  dealings  with  the  inhabitants 
«f  Gtonann.  From  the  Israelites*  first  setting 
faot  In  that  country,  io  their  complete  estab- 
lishaant  in  it,  which  takes  np  the  whole  book 
of  Joibsia  and  part  of  the  book  of  Judges,  we 
rod,  it  must  he  confessed,  of  massacres  and 
denftlitinrii  unlike  what  are  practised  now*a- 
dftya  hnl*ween  nations  at  war,  of  cities  and  dis. 
triMs  bid  waste,  of  the  inhabitants  being  to- 
taily  ilestroyed,  and  this,  as  it  is  alleged  in 
the  histpry,  by  the  authority  and  command  of 
iUmigkty.Ood.  iSome  have  been  induced  to 
think  euflh  accounts  incredible,  inasmuch  as 
auoh.  conduct  otiuid  pever,  they  say,  be  autho- 
riaed  by  tlie  good  and  merciful  (Joremor  of' 
the  unJETerse. 

I  in|«ud  in  the  following  discourse  to  ooo- 
■ider  thk  matter  so  far  as  to  shew  that  these 
tcaqsaotioQs  were  raloulated  for  a  beneficial 
pnrpesf^  and  for  the  general  advantage  of 
majikind ;  and,  being  so  calculated,  were  not 
inoui)sistent  either  with  the  justice  of  Ood,  or 
with  the  usual  proceedii^  of  divine  provi. 
deuce. 

j^^w  the  first  and  chief  thing  to  be  observ- 
ed  is,  that  the  nations  of  Canaan  were  destroy- 
ed ifur  Mr  wickedness,  in  proof  of  this  point, 
X  prodviDB  the  18th  chapter  of  Xieviticua,  the 
))4th  and  the  foUowii^  verses^  Moses  in  this 
duipter,  after  layii^  down  |)rohibitions  against 
Vrutal  and  abominable  vices  proceeds  in  the 
34th  verse  thi^s:  ^^  Defile  uot  yourselves  in 
any  of  these  things,  for  in  all  these  the  nations 
•re  defiled  which  I  cast  ou|  before  you,  and 
the  land  is  defiled ;  therefore  I  do  visit  the 
iniquiiy  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself 
vomiteth  out  her  inhabitanto.  Ve  ^all  there- 
fore keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments,  and 
llboU  not  commit  any  of  these  aUwoinations, 


neither  nny  of  yoor  cum  nation,  nor  any 
stranger  that  sejounieth  among  you :  for  aU 
tiiese  abominsitions  have  the  men  of  the  land 
dcme  which  were  before  you,  and  the  land  is 
defiled ;.  that  the  land  vomit  not  you  out  also, 
when  ye  defile  it,  ae  it  vomited  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you.  For  whosoever  shall 
commit  any  of  these  abominations,  even  the 
souls  that  commit  them  shall  be  cut  off  froni 
amongst  their  people.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep 
ibj  onJinanoBs  that  ye  commit  not  any  of  these 
abominable  custems  which  were  oomnutted 
before  you ;  and  that  you  defile  not  yourselves 
therein.'*  Now  the  £ttcts,  disclosed  in  this 
passage,  are,  for  our  present  purpose,  extreme* 
ly  muerial  and  extremely  satisfactory.  First, 
The  passage  testifies  the  prinoipal  point,  nam». 
ly,  that  the  Canaanites  were  the  wicked  people 
we  represent  them  to  be ;  and  that  this  point 
does  not  rest  upon  supposition,  hut  upon  proof  i 
in  parttcohff,  the  foUowing  words  contain  an 
eacpresa  assertion  of  the  guilt  of  tiiat  people^ 
'*  In  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  X 
cast  out  before  you ;  for  all  these  abominatione 
have  the  men  of  the  land  done."  Secondly, 
The  form  and  turn  of  expression  seems  to  shew 
that  these  detestable  practioes  were  general 
among  them,  and  habitual :  they  are  said  to 
be  abominable  cutUrmtt  which  were  committed 
Now  the  word  custom  is  not  applicable  to  ^ 
few  single,  or  extraordinary  instances,  but  to 
usage  and  to  national  character;  which  ar- 
gues, that  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  sense 
nud  notion  of  morality  was  corrupted  among 
them,  or  lost ;  and  it  is  observalUe,  that  these 
practices,  so  far  from  being  checked  by  their 
religion,  formed  a  part  of  it.  They  ore  dd- 
sci'ibed  not  only  Under  the  name  of  abomiua^ 
tik>ns)  but  of  abominatiotis  whick  they  have 
done  unto,  their  gods.  What  a  suteof  nar 
tkmal  morals  must  tliat  have  been  f  Thirdly, 
The  passage  before  us  positively  and  directly 
asserts,  that  It  wa)  for  theie  sins  that  the  nn- 
tiona  of  Canaan  were  destroyed .  This,  In  my 
judgment,  is  the  important  pfirt  of  the  inquirer. 
And  what  do  the  words  under  consideration 
decUrei'  *Mn  All  these,  namely,  the  odious 
jwd  hrutal  Wees  which  had  been  spoken  of^ 
the  natk>ns  are  defiled  whioli  I  cast  out  before 
you;  and  the  land  is  defiled;  Iher^ore  I  do 
visit-  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it.*'  This  is 
the  reason  and  cause  of  the  calami  ties  which 
I  bring  on  it.  The  land  itself  vomiteth  out 
her  inhabitants.  The  very  land  is  sick  of  its 
inhabitants  I  of  their  odious  and  brutal  prae- 
tioes ;  of  their  corruption  and  wickedness. 
This,  and  no  other,  was  the  reason  ior  destroy 
jng  them:  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  reaionhan 
alleged.  It  was  not,  aa  hath  been  imagined, 
to  make  way  for  the  Israelites ;  nor  was  it 
simply  for  their  idolatry. 

It  appears  to  me  extremely  probable,  that 
idolatry  in  those  times  led,  in  all  countries,  to 
the  vices  hei«  described ;  and  also  that  the 
detestation,  threats,  and-  severities,  expressed 
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agrilnst  idolAtrf  lb  Um  Old  T«taoMnt,  «we 
not  agBiiMt  idolatry  simply,  or  ooniidered  w  an 
emmeoos  roligion,'  but  against  the  abominabla 
crimes  which  usually  aooompanied  it.  I  think 
it  qnite  certain  that  the  case  was  so  in  the  na. 
tions  of  Canaan.  Fourthly,  It  appears  from 
the  panrge  before  ns,  and  what  is  surely  of 
great, consequence  to  the  <p]estion,  that  Ood's 
abhorrence  and  Ood>  treatment  of  these  crimes 
were  impartial,  without  distinction,  and  with- 
out respect  of  nations  or  persons.  The  words 
which  point  out  the  divine  impartiality  aie 
those  in  which  Moses  warns  the  Israelites 
against  falling  into  any  of  the  like  wicked 
courses ;  ^  that  the  Und,'*  says  he,  '*  cast  not 
you  out  also,  when  you  defile  it,  as  it  cast  out 
the  nations  that  were  before  you  ;  for  whosfrer 
shall  commit  any  of  these  abominations,  even 
the  souls  that  commit  them,  shall  be  out  off 
from  among  their  people.*'  The  Jews  are 
sometimes  odled  the  chosen  and  favoured  peo- 
ple of  Ood ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  for 
some  purposes,  they  were  so :  yet  is  this  very 
people,  both  in  this  place,  and  in  other  places, 
over  and  over  again  reminded,  that  if  they  fol- 
lowed the  same  practices,  they  must  expect  the 
same  fate :  **  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  way  of 
the  nations  which  I  cast  out  before  you  ;  for 
they  committed  all  those  things,  and  therefore 
I  abhorred  them  t  as  the  nations  which  the 
Lord  destroyed  before  your  face,  so  shall  ye 
perish  ;  because  we  were  not  obedient  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God." 

What  farther  proves  not  only  the  justice 
but  the  clemency  of  God,  his  long-suffering, 
and  that  it  was  the  incorrigible  WKkedness  of 
those  nations,  whidi  at  last  drew  down  upon 
them  their  destniction,  is,  that  he  suspended, 
as  we  may  so  say,  the  stroke,  till  their  wick* 
edness  was  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  endured.  In  the  l^th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  God  tells  Abraham,  that 
his  descendants  of  the  fourth  generation, 
should  return  into  that  country,  and  not  be- 
fore ;  ^  for  the  Iniquity,*'  saith  he,  ^  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  fuE.**  It  should  seem 
from  hence,  that  so  kmg  as  their  crimes  were 
confined  within  any  boonds,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  their  country.  We  oon- 
chide,  therefore,  and  we  are  well  warranted 
in  concluding,  that  the  Canaanites  were  de- 
stroyed on  account  of  their  wickedness.  And 
that  wickedness  was  peihaps  aggravated  by 
their  having  had  among  them  Abraham, 
l^aac,  and  Jaoob--eKamples  of  a  purer  rdi- 
gion  and  a  better  conduct ;  still  more  by  the 
./odgmenta  of  God  so  remaikaUy  set  before 
them  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  family; 
particularly  by  the  destruetkMi  of  8odom  and 
Gomorrah :  At  least  these  things  prove  that 
they  were  not  without  warning,  and  that  God 
did  not  leave  himself  without  witness  among 
them. 

Now,  when  God,  for  the  wickedness  of  a 
people,  sends  an  earthquake,  or  a  fire,  or  a 


_  them»  Iben  ia  BO  eompldbtt  ef 
Injustice, espedally  when  them hmatyiakiiown^ 
or  expressly  dedaxed  beforehand,  to  heinffieted 
for  the  widiedness  of  auch  peofdob  Itiarkther 
regarded  as  an  act  of  eaceoaplary  penal  jnatioav 
and,  aa  such,  oonsistem  with  the  «>'»"Miit— » «tf 
the  moral  Governor  of  the  univerae.  Tl» 
objection,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  n»«*^«|;<j«i, 
nations  being  destroyed ;  (for  when  their  nm- 
tional  wickedness  is  oonsiderBd,  and  when  that 
is  expressly  stated  as  the  cause  of  thoir  do. 
struction,  the  dispensation,  however  aevcra, 
will  not  be  questioned ;)  but  the  objectio&  is 
solely  to  the  manner  of  destroying  dieoi.  I 
mean  there  is  nothing  but  the  mawnrr  left  to 
be  objected  to :  their  wickedneas  aeoouuta  ftc 
the  thing  itself.  To  which  objectien  it  vmf 
be  replied,  that  if  the  thing  itself  be  jut,  the 
manner  ia  of  little  signification ;  of  little  a^g. 
nification  even  to  Sue  safl^reim  themsdiOB  s 
For  where  is  the  great  diffsmco,  evei^tatlMn, 
whether  they  were  destroyed  by  aa  earth- 
quake, a  pescilenoe,  a  £Eunine,  or  by  die  hands 
of  an  enemy  ?  Where  is  the  differenes^  oven 
to  our  impflorfeot  apprehensiaDs  of  divine  |oa. 
tioe,  provided  it  be,  and  is  known  to  ha,  fir 
their  wickedness  that  they  are  daatroyod? 
But  this  destruction,  yon  say,  confanndad  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  The  awosd  ef  Jo- 
shua and  of  the  iewa  spared  neither  wssneo 
nor  children.  Isitnottheaamowithatteihsr 
national  vidutions?  Would  not  an  earth, 
quake,  or  a  fire,  or  a  pbgue,  or  a  itmum  »- 
mongst  them  have  done  the  aane?  £ven  in 
an  ordinary  and  natural  death  the  mmt  thh^ 
happens.  God  takes  away  the  life  ho  lends, 
without  regard,  that  we  can  pensive^  to  oys^ 
or  sex,  or  character.  But,  after  all,  ftamm- 
ouoQs  massaores,  the  boning  ti  citm,  the 
htying  waste  of  countries,  are  thinga  draadfiil 
to  reflect  upon.  Who  doohta  it  ?  eo  aio  aB 
the  judgments  of  Almighty  God.  T^e  eC> 
feet,  in  whatever  way  it  shewa  itseU;  mnatne* 
cessarily  be  treraendoos,  when  the  Lsvd,  as 
the  Psahnist  expresses  it,  ^^movoth  oat  of  his 
place  to  punish  the  wkked.**  Bat  it  ooglft 
to  satisfy  us,  at  least  this  is  €ho  point  iqpsn 
which  we  oog^t  to  rest  and  fix  our  atteniioD^i. 
that  it  was  for  eaoessivo,  wilful,  and  ion- 
warned  wickedness,  that  allthia  befei  them, 
and  that  it  is  expressly  to  dedared  ha  the  hSa- 
tor^  which  reoites  it. 

But  further!  If  ponishlng  them  by  tibo 
hands  of  the  Israelites,  rather  than  by  a  pe^ 
tilence,  an  earthquake,  a  fire,  or  any  oodi  «a» 
lamity,  be  still  an  objcetien,  wonay  peraeifo^ 
I  think,  some  xeasona  for  tina  nsthod  of  pan- 
ishraent  in  preferenoe  to  any  other  whaimn 
always,  however,  bearing  in  oor  mind,  tiiat 
the  question  is  not  concerning  the  justice  ef 
the  punishment,  but  die  mode  of  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  people  of  thoee  ages  weso 
affected  by  no  proof  of  the  power  of  the  goii 
which  they  worshipped  so  deeply,  aa  bythdir 
giving  them  vidsty  in  woe    It  «a*  if  ihb 
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of  •vMenoe  that  the  ■ttperioritjr  of 
tkair  awa  gvit  above  the  gods  of  tlie  naUons 
wkicb  they  oonquerad  was  in  their  opitiion 
evinced.  This  lieing  the  actual  jiemiasion 
\vhicb  then  prevailed  in  the  world,  no  matter 
whether  well  or  ill  founded^  how  were  the 
neighbouTing  nations,  for  whoee  admonidon 
tfilt  dreadful  example  was  intended,  bow  were 
they  to  be  convinced  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  Ood  of  Israel  above  the  pretended  gods  of 
other  naoonS)  and  of  the  righteous  character 
of  Jehovah,  that  is,  of  his  ahlMwrenoe  of  the 
vioes  which  prevailed  in  the  hmd  of  Canaan  ? 
how,  I  say,  were  they  to  be  convinced  so  well, 
or  at  all  indeed,  as  by  enabling  the  Israelites, 
whose  Ood  he  was  known  and  acknowledged 
to  be,  to  oonqaer  under  his  banner,  and  drive 
oat  before  them  those  who  resisted  the  exe- 
cution of  that  oommissaon  with  which  the  Is- 
neUtes  declared  themselves  to  be  inTCsted 

^the  expulsion  and  extermination  of  the 

Cmaanitiah  nations?  This  convinced  snr- 
iwmding  omntries,  and  all  who  were  observers 
or  spectators  of  what  passed ;  first,  That  the 
Oodof  Israel  was  a  real  God  ;  secondly.  That 
the  gods  whidi  other  nations  worshipped  were 
dlher  no  gods,  or  had  no  power  against  the 
God  of  Israel  $  and,  thirdly.  That  it  was  he, 
and  he  alone,  who  poMMsed  both  the  power 
aoid  the  will  to  punish,  to  destroy,  and  to  ex- 
lermhEwte  ham  before  his  ftcoi  both  naticos 
and  individuals  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  erimes  and  wickadnewior  which  the  Ca* 
naaaites  werenotorioas.  Koiiiingof  this  sort 
vrouM  have  qipearad,  or  witii  the  «une  evl< 
deoee  however,  from  an  earthquake,  or  a 
plague,  or  any  natural  cahunity.  These  might 
sot  have  been  attribated  to  divine  agency  at 
all,  or  not  to  the  inteiposltion  of  the  God  of 


npon  theiahabitaatfe  thenoi^we  areoonsuntly 
to  bear  in  o«r  minds,  that  we  are  reading  the 
execution  of  a  dreadful  but  just  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  God  against  the  intolerable  and 
incorrigible  crimes  of  these  nations— that  they 
were  intended  to  be  made  an  example  to  the 
whole  wM'ld  of'CN)d*s  Kvenging  wrath  against 
sins  of  this  magnitude  and  this  kind:  sins 
which,  if  they  1^  been  suffered  to  o^ntinue, 
might  have  polluted  the  whole  ancient  world, 
and  which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  sig- 
nal and  public  overthrow  of  nations  notorioi^ 
ly  addicted  to  them,  and  to  addicted  as  to 
have  incorporatsd  them  even  into  their  r». 
ligUm  and  their  public  institutions-— that  the 
miseries  inflicted  upon  the  nations  by  the  in- 
vasion  of  the  Jews  were  expressly  declared  to 
be  inflicted  on  account  of  their  abominable 
4hatGodhad  boniewiththem  long— that- 


Another  reason  which  made  this  destruction 
both  more  necessary  and  more  general  than 
it  weuld  hare  otherwise  been,  was  the  consi- 
deration, that  if  any  of  the  old  inhabitants 
were  left,  thev  would  prove  a  snare  to  those 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  country ;  would 
draw  and  seduce  them  by  degrees  into  the 
▼ices  and  corruptions  which  prevailed  amongst 
themselves.  Vices  of  all  kinds,  but  vices  most 
particularly  of  the  licentioos  kind,  are  astonish. 
iogly  faifeetkms.  A  little  leaven  leavenetli 
the  whole  lump.  A  small  number  of  penons 
addicted  to  them,  and  allowed  to  practice  them 
with  impanity  or  encouragement,  will  spread 
them  through  the  whole  mass.    This 


is  formally  and  expressly  assigned,  not  stm- 
pbr  for  the  punishment,  but  for  the  octent  to 
which  it  was  carried,  namely,  extermination. 
M  Thou  shalt  vUertp  destroy  them,  that  they 
teadb  .you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abomi- 
nations which  they  have  done  unto  their 


To  conclude  s  In  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
nWBt  account  of  the  Jewi^  ware  and  conqnesta 
hi  Canaan,and  the  terrible  destructkm  browght 


God  did  not  proceed  to  execute  his  judgments 
till  their  wickednem  was  full — that  the  Israel- 
ites were  mere  instnmients  in  the  hands  of  a 
righteous  Providence  for  the  effectuating  the 
extermination  of  a  people  of  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  public  example  to  the  rest 
of  msnkind  s  that  this  extermination,  which 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  pestilence, 
by  fire,  by  earthquakes,  was  appointed  to  be. 
done  by  the  hands  of  the  Israielites,  as  being 
the  dearest  and  most  intelligible  method  of 
displaying  the  power  and  righteousness  of  the 
God  cif  Israel ;  his  power  over  the  pretended 
gods  of  other  nations,  and  his  righteous  ha- 
tred of  the  crimes  into  which  they  were  fol- 
len. 

This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case.  It 
is  no  forced  or  invented  oonstruotion,  but  the 
idea  of  the  transaction  set  forth  in  Scripture; 
and  it  is  an  idea  which,  if  retained  in  our 
thoughts,  may  foirly,  I  think,  reconcile  us  to 
every  thing  which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  concerning  it. 


SERMON  XZX. 

uxoLXCT  or  wA&vnras. 

Oh  ihaithgf  MiTV  wi§$ttkai  Asy  vnd§ntood 

lAif,  tkaHhefwoMcainUkrth^iatiermuiJ 

I>eut.xxxii.  20. 

TBsns  is  one  gnat  sin,  which  neverthelese 
mav  not  be  amongst  the  jaumber  of  those  of 
whidi  we  are  sensible,  and  of  which  our  con« 
sdencss  accuse  us ;  and  that  sin  is  the  neglect 
of  warnings. 

Itis  our  duty  to  consider  this  lifo  throni^ioiit 
as  a  probationary  state,  nor  do  we  ever  think 
truly,  or  act  rightly,  but  so  kag  as  wo  have 
this  consideration  fully  before  oar  eyes^  Mow 
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one  duMetM*  «r  a  iltta»  wiiMa  t»  ^MlSfy  nd 
ynpan  ntioMl  and  ImpiovMbIa  gwrtupoi 
lor  a  batter  state,  oonriMa  in  the 


vhioh  it  ii  eonttantly  gMng  them  ;  and  the 
providence  of  God,  by  plaoing  tit  in  inch  a 
■late,  beoomee  the  author  of  theM  wan! ngi. 
It  is  his  paternal  care  whieh  admomshee  ns 
by  and  thi«ugfa  the  events  of  Mie  and  death 
that  pass  before  us.  Therefore  it  is  a  sin 
agabnt  Providence  to  neglect  them.  It  is 
hairdiness  and  determinaHon  in  sin  ;  or  it  is 
bHndness,  which  in  whole  or  in  part  Ss  wilAil ; 
or  it  is  fiddiness,  and  levity,  and  coatemptu* 
onaness  in  a  subject  which  admits  not  of  theae 
dispoiitions  towards  it  without  great  btkuL» 
toOod. 

A  serions  man  hanHy  ever  passes  a  day, 
never  a  w^ek,  without  meeting  with  some 
warning  to  his  consdenee ;  without  something 
to  can  to  his  mind  his  situation  with  respset  to 
Iris  future  life.  And  these  warnings,  as  per- 
haps was  proper,  eome  the  thidcer  npon  ns 
the  farther  we  advance  in  Hfe.  The  dromifi^ 
into  the  grave  of  our  aeq[uaintaaoe,and  frMds, 
and  relations ;  what  can  be  bettw  calccdMed, 
not  to  prove  (for  we  do  not  waftir  tfie  poiM  tn 
he  proved,)  but  to  possess  «ur  hearts  Willi  a 
Mmplete  sense  and  perception  of  the  eisuttne 
peril  and  hourly  preearionsnest  «of  our  Modi* 
t3on  ?  vis.  to  teach  tliis  momentooi  letson, 
that  when  we  preach  to  yon  doneemlag  hea- 
ven and  hell,  we  are  not  preaohhigconcming 
things  at  a  distance,  Aings  remote,  tUaga 
long  before  they  come  to  pass  |  bat  Concern- 
ing things  near,  soon  to  be  decided,  in  a  verf 
short  time  to  be  fixed -ona  way  6retlisr«  This 
ii  a  tmth  df  wMch  w«  are  warned  hy  the  eoorse 
df  teortattty ;  yet  with  tiiiatraih  oanHiMwd^ 
with  tfaesd  warnings  hefbre  ns,  We  (ventnna 
npon  sin.  But  it  wfO  besnid,  that  the  «v«nti 
wfaidi  ought  to  warn  'US  are  iout  of  our  WiaA 
at  the  time.  But  this  is  not  so.  Weffafttfaac 
these  things  came  to  pass  in  the  wide  world 
only  at  k^  it  might  be  that  we  should  sel- 
dom hear  of  them  xHr^ean  forget  them.  But 
the  events  take  place  where  we  ourselves  are ; 
within  our  own  doors ;  in  our  own  fimiilies ; 
amongst  those  widk  whom  we  have  the  most 
constant  correspondence,  the  closest  intimacy, 
the  strictest  connexion.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  such  events  can  he  out  of  our  mind ; 
nor  is  it  the  facL  The  fact  is,  that  knowin^r 
niem,  m  aM  in  aenatice  of  them  s  whiai  ii 
neglecting  wsmrngs  in  the  wnrst  sense  possi- 
ble. It  aggravates  the  daringness.  It  aggra- 
vates the  desperateness  of  sin ;  but  it  is  so  no- 
vertlielesa.  Siippesidg  these  wandngatobe 
■snt  b^  PravideDML  or  that  w»  bsiievia,  and 
have  reason  ia^Mibre,  4Hid  oa|^  to  beiiera, 
that  they  m^  saaaat,  ttan  the  aggraraCioB  is 
very  great. 

:  Waha^e  wvnaBnga  V  •vary  kind4  fiven 
ybntfa  ItMlf  is  oantinually  warned  that  thesis 
is  no  laHaace  ta  be  plaoad^  eithar  OBatnngth, 
or  ebnstit»tion,  or  aaifyagai  that  if  they 
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ponlilaatatlrfngtohai 
core  for  a  eonsideraUa  number  of  yoMB,  thay 
calenJata  asoat  Msalyi  and  if  th^  act  open 
this  ealeulacioa,  by  allowing  themadvea  ia  te 
vices  which  asa  fnoidantal  to  thosr  y«ara«  nn. 
dera  nation  that  it  win  be  long  hafiore  dvy 
sha&havotaanawarliar  tiiani,and  belbantliat 
time  oama  they  shall  havaabnndant  aansnmftr 
repenting  and  amending;  if  thay  anflSer  sash 
aigumants  to  enter  into  thair  nsiiida^  and 
upon  them,  then  asa  thay  guiky  of  I 


QaA  la  his  waniiaga.    They  not  only  err  in 
pdnt  of  Just  waaaning,  bat  tl^y  n^gfeet  Aa 
wamiags  which  Qod  has  irpnasiji 
thaaa.    Or  if  they  take  upon  %' 
oonsidar  reBgion  as  a  thing  not 
oulaced  £or  tibsm;  as 


Itetfaosld 
and  the  djtalg  $  at  least  as  what  ia  nanaoaaaaiy 
to  beantersd  upon  at  peesani  ;  aa  wftnt  asaf  ha 
pottpened  to  a  mora  snitaUa  time  af  fifar 
w4ienevar  tiHy  think  thva,  thegr  Aink  vatp 
prBsnmpaaoaeky;  they  aaa  jnatiy  rhaiynhh 
with  neg^estsnr  wasiiaaga>    AndwAntistha 

ligsan  at  all»  in  aaahsat  ar  offaolnaDy;  ^m 
islhaandandofanaof  thensatftaiw  Tons- 
Qodntiar  tfaiB^ IhaU  «a say  tk^thaylwraia 
iiffni  ii  li  Iged  hy  n^gtooting  hss  wnraiails^  aa 
tohanBiscfflitadhisf^rada?  OeiaaiaiyaKia^ 
sapvthat^iitjsnDtthoflaakhodof  abttnan^ 
hiBgraea^and>Khat  Ua  fftaoo  ia  naeOMary  ta 
ons^  edavdstibn.  Jf  tgidmfeg.  wanriagi  ia  net 
tiieway  to  dbtaul  Qa«<8  «»»«  and  6«d'a 
ginaa  la  noBSBsary  ta  aanlniMiiii  Tlmymm^ 
Iryiat ugain, ^wait not watninga,  laltnow? 
iaitnnheapra-of'?  iait  nat»  est  tba  eonuaiy^ 
theintBiligan^ofoingy#a*»thaa^nrfpM 
of  avary  nsighha1g^ad»  tl^  fBoag  mm.  ani 
young  women  am  out  off  ?  Man  ia  in  isary 
sense  a  flotrarof  tint  ial^  Thoflowtr  kfia^ 
teft>bB«nt  donn  hi  its  Uaoas  and  paOm^ 
tian  aa  wall  as  in  its  withoBing  and  Its  Aensy^ 
SeisatiAt  addennpn>baUa«aaaa«ftUs«w 
dkiatioA  of  Aoiddanaa  ii,  that  aa  one  af  any 
ago  any  he  ao  oonidant  of  lilhna  to  albw 
V  to  tsansgiaift  jSod's  lawn*  thi*  all  <tf 
ag«  asay  live  in  aomtant  awe  of  th«r 


Z  do  adasa^  thM  onmii^  oama  Aa  1 

nnasiivegit^WQU.    Wal 

snitioni^hathindiir  reBDemhraacak  end  in 
enrjohirti latams; andtf asogahanda>  AaatB 
wiho  hai  pasasd  a  li^ng  lifi^  haa  to  leaR^aaihar 
yrasaiiii^nlioa%  fxeasdaiiiger,  wfaic^on^  toinrf 
^iia  him  both  with  ri^nkfiilnssa  and  tfHk 
t»n*    ¥etIfearwiaaie'Parpdefipenthabodi 

wannaiitiia     WnaallMrpnesarvationBea* 
..■s,  nht  pnsiaiantiansvaaid  shtWnMlj« 
thankfiihiasB  Ar  tiMh-t  lioB  dasra  < 
into -ral%iauaaaDtiaaa4   WhamGod  [ 
ua,  he  meant  to  warn  US.  Whenaucfai 
esB^  iheiiBlbM^  hacvanooffeat  i 
wearagnilty  faafofo  Godof  1 
lubgt.    MeataqpadaByifool 
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wM  to  aD  other  rimtfm«fer|^t!tuae  ^ib  mo- 
mentous question,  Wliat  w<rald  hnwe  beooms 
of  us,  what  would  hsve  been  oar  oondidoi],  if 
we  had  perished  fat  the  dsnger  by  wfaidi  oor 
lives  were  thnatened  ?    The  purable  of  the 
fig-tree   (Liuke  xiii.  ver.  6.)  is  a  moit  spt 
Scripture  for  persons  nnder  thedreumstanoes 
we  have  described.    When  the  Lord  had  said, 
**  cat  it  down ;  why  cambereth  it  thegronnd  ?" 
he  was  entreat^  to  try  it  one  year  longer; 
and  then   if  it  proved  not  froHAil  to  cot  it 
down.     Christ  hhnsdf  there  makes  the  appK. 
cation  twice  over,  (rerses  3d  and  IHh,)  **  ex- 
cept ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.*' 
If  the  present,  or  if  the  tiien  itate  ofonr  oon- 
adence  and  6f  o^  lotils  caU  %xp  ^ds  reflection, 
then  are  we  rety  gniliy  himd,  if  such  pre- 
aerrationa  leave  no  reBgioos  impression  upon 
na  ;   or  if  we  suffer  the  temporary  impression 
to  pass  off  without  prodndxig  in  ns  a  diange 
for  the  better. 

*    Infirmities,  whether  they  be  of  health,  or 
of  age*  d^^^yi  and  weakness,  are  Warnings.  And 
It  haa  been  asked,  witb  some  degree  of  won- 
der, why  they  make  so  little  impression  as 
^ey  do  f     One  ehief  reason  is  this :  they  who 
hare  wafted  for  warnings  of  this  kind  before 
they  woold  be  oonrerted,  have  generally  wait- 
ed until  they  are   become  hardened  m  sin. 
Thdr  habits  are  fixed.    Their  character  has 
taken  its  shape  and  form.    Their  disposition 
is  thoroughly  inftcted  and  invested  with  sin. 
^^«n  it  is  come  to  this  case,  it  is  difBcolt  for 
any  caU  to  be  heard,  for  any  warning  to  oper- 
ate.    It  i«  difScoH,  bnt  with  Ood  all  things 
are  possible.**    If  there  be  the  will  and  the 
¥incere  endeavour  to  refonn,  the  grace  of  Ood 
can  give  the  power.     Although,  therefore, 
they  who  wait  for  the  advances  of  age,  the 
perception  of  decay,  the  probable  approach  of 
death,  before  they  turn  themselves  seriously 
to  religion,  have  waited  much  too  long,  have 
neglected,  and  despised,  and  deiied  many  so- 
lemn waniings  in  the  course  of  their  Ihres ; 
have  waited  indeed  till  it  be  next  to  impossible 
that  they  turn  at  all  from  their  former  ways : 
yet  this  is  not  a  reason  why  they  should  con- 
tinue in  neglect  of  the  warnings  which  now 
press  upon  them,  and  which  at  length  they 
hegin  to  perceive ;  but  just  the  contrary.  The 
effort  is  greater,  but  the  necessity  Is  greater : 
It  is  thdr  last  hope,  and  their  last  trial.     I 
put  the  case  of  a  man  grown  old  in  sin.     If 
the  warnings  of  old  age  bring  him  round  to 
religion,  happy  is  that  man  In  his  old  age 
ahovc  any  thing  he  was  In  any  other  part  of 
his  life.    But  if  these  warnings  do  not  aiFect 
him,  there  is  nothing  left  in  this  worid  which 
win.    We  are  not  to  set  limits  to  Ood*s  grace, 
operating  according  to  his  good  pleasure ;  but 
we  say  there  is  nothing  in  ihii  worid,  thos  is 
nothing  in  the  course  of  nature  and  the  or- 
der of  human  afl^Edrs,  which  wiH  affect  him,  if 
the  feelings  of  age  do  not,     I  put  the  case  of 
a  man  grown  old  in  sin,  and,  tiboogh  old,  ooa- 


tinning  the  prutloa  of  lin  s  tliat.  It  b  said,  in 
the  full  latitude  of  the  eapimluu,  describes  a 
worse  case  than  is  oonmumly  met  with.  Would 
to  Ood  the  ease  was  more  rara  than  it  is  1 
But,  allowing  it  to  be  nnusaal  in  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  terms,  in  a  certain  considerable 
degree  the  description  a]^)liet  to  many  old  per- 
sona Many  feel  in  their  hearts  that  the 
w6rds  **  grown  old  in  sin,'*  belong  to  them  in 
some  lense  which  is  very  ibnnidable.  They 
fe^  some  dross  and  defilement  to  be  yet  poig- 
edaway ;  some  deep  oomiption  to  be  yet  era. 
dicated ;  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  yet  even 
learnt,  yel  ao^uired,  or  yet,  however,  to  be 
bnraght  "nearer  to  what  it  ought  to  be  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  brought.  Now  if  the  wani- 
i^  of  age  taught  na  nothing  dee,  they  might 
teach  us  this :  that  if  these  things  are  to  be 
done,  they  must  be  done  soon ;  they  must  be 
set  riNmt  forthwith,  in  good  earnest,  and  with 
strong  resolution.  The  worit  is  moat  momen* 
tons ;  the  time  is  short.  The  day  is  £ur 
apent :  the  evening  ia  eome  on :  the  ni{^t  ii 
at  hand. 

Lastly  s  loonoeive  that  this disoonne  poiata 
out  the  true  and  only  way  of  making  old  age 
comfortable ;  and  that  is,  by  making  it  the 
means  of  reUgioas  improvement.  Let  a  man 
be  beset  by  ever  so  many  bodily  complaints^ 
bowed  down  by  ever  so  many  infirmitiea,  if 
he  ^d  his  soul  grown  and  growing  better,  hia 
seriousness  increased,  his  obedfenoe  mora  re- 
gular and  more  exact,  his  inward  prindplea 
and  dispositions  improved  firom^  what  they 
were  fSormerly,  and  oonllniiing  to  improve; 
that  man  hath  a  fountain  of  omifort  and  con^ 
soiation  springing  up  withui  him.  Infirmities, 
which  have  Uris  effect,  axe  infinitely  better 
than  strength  and  healdi  themsdves ;  thou^ 
these,  considered  independently  of  their  con- 
sequences, be  justly  esteemed  Ae  greatest  of 
all  blessings  and  of  bH  gifts.  Theoldageofa 
virtuous  man  admits  ^  a  different  and  of  a 
most  consoling  description. 

It  is  this  property  of  old  age,  namely,  that 
Its  proper  and  most  rational  omifort  consista 
in  the  consciottsness  of  spiritual  amendment. 
A  very  pious  writer  gives  the  following  repre- 
sentation of  this  stage  of  human  lifS^  when 
employed  and  occupied  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
w^n'iife  has  been  drawn  to  its  dose  by  a 
ootine  cft  virtue  and  religion.  "  To  the  in* 
tdKgent  and  virtuous,**  says  our  author,  ^old 
age  presenta  a  scene  of  tnnquil  enjoyment, 
of  oi)edJent  appetites,  of  wdl-r^gulated  affee* 
tions,  of  maturity  in  knowledge,  and  of  cafan 
preparation  for  nnmortality.  In  this  serene 
and  d%nified  state,  daoed,  as  it  were,  on  the 
confines  of  two  worlds,  the  mind  of  a  good 
man  reviews  what  is  passed  with  the  compla- 
cency of  an  approring  oonsdence,  and  looka 
forward  with  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  Ood,  and  with  devout  aspirations  towam 
his  eternal  and  ever  increasing  fitvour.** 
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8BK3ION  XXXL 

THE  TBEROB8  OF  THX  LOBO* 

What  is  a  manpn^Uad^  if  A«  skoB^mnlhe 
whole  worid^and  Itag  hit  omn  90ul9  ar¥)hmi 
dnUlamttngiMm49ehmi^ffrhiMSomi9 

These  words  ask  » <|uection,  the  most  home 
to  every  man*t  ooncem  oi  any  that  can  poa- 
aibly  enter  iiHo  hit  theughti.  What  our  Sft- 
Tiour  meant  to  aMert,  though  pnqpoead  to  hk 
hearers  in  the  form  of  a  question  (which  in- 
deed was  only  a  stronger  and  more  affecting 
way  of  asserting  it,)  is,  that  a  man*s  soul,  hy 
which  term  is  here  meant  his  state  after  death, 
is  so  infinitely  more  important  to  him,  so  be- 
yond andtabore  any  thing  he  can  get,  or  any 
thing  he  can  lose,  any  thing  he  can  enjoy,  or 
any  tiling  be  can  suffer  on  thb  side  the  grave, 
that  nothing  which  the  world  offers  can  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  it,  or  be  a  compensation 
whan  thnt  if  at  stake.  You  say  that  this  is 
yery  evident :  I  reply,  that  evident  as  it  is, 
it  is  not  thought  o(^  it  is  not  oensidered,  it  is 
not  believed.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  very 
proper  to  be  set  forth  in  those  strong  and  plain 
tenns  which  such  a  subject  requires,  for  the 
purpose  a£  obtaining  lor  it  some  degree  of  that 
attention  which  each  man*s  own  deep  interest 
Jn  the  event  demands  of  him  to  give  it. 

There  are  two  momentous  idMS,  which  are 
included  in  the  ei^ression — the  loss  of  a  i 
•oul ;  and  these  are,  the  positive  pain  and  suf- 
ferings which  he  will  incur  after  his  death, 
and  the  happiness  and  reward  which  he  will 
forfeit.  Upon  both  of  these  points  we  must 
go  for  information  to  the  Scriptures.  No 
where  else  can  we  receive  any.  Now  as  to  the 
first  point,  which  is,  in  otlier  words,  Ae  jmi- 
tUikmstU  4^  heUy  I  do  admit  that  it  is  very  dif. 
ficult  to  handle  this  dreadful  subject  properlv ; 
and  one  cause,  amongst  others,  of  the  difficulty 
is,  that  it  is  not  for  one  poor  sinner  to  denounce 
such  appalling  terrors,  such  tremendous  con- 
sequences against  another.  Damnation  is  a 
.word,  which  lies  not  in  the  mouth  of  man,  who 
is  a  worm,  towards  any  of  his  fdlow-creatares 
whatsoever;  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  threatenings  of  Almighty  Qod  be  known 
and  published.  Thoiefore  we  begin  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  accounts  which  the  Scriptures 
contain  of  the  punishment  of  helL  are  for  the 
most  part  delivered  in  figurative  or  meti^hori. 
cal  terms ;  that  is  to  say,  in  terms  whldi  re- 
present things  of  which  we  have  no  notion, 
by  a  oompuison  with  things  of  which  we  have 
a  notion.  Therefore  take  notice  what  those 
figures  and  metaphors  are.  Th«y  are  of  die 
most  dreadful  kind  which  words  can  expren : 


and  be  they  undoisiaud  kesr  tfaar  nai 
so  figuratively,  it  is  plain  that  thoy 
and  were  intended  to  convey,  ideas  of  1 
torment.  They  are  sueh  as  theses  *>  _  ^ 
cast  mto  heU,  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
where  the  fire  is  not  quenched.**  It  ia  *>*■  boni. 
ing  the  duiff  with  nnquendhable  fire**  It  h 
^^  going  into  fire  everlasting,  which  is  prapar- 
ed  for  the  devil  andhisangds.*^  It  ia  *-*>  bei^ 
cast  with  all  his  members  into  hell,  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.** 
These  are  heart-appalling  eaqneasioiu ;  and 
were  undoubtedly  intended  by  the  person  who 
used  them  (who  was  no  other  than  our  Leid 
Jeans  Christ  himseU^)  to  deacribe  tenible  en. 
durings ;  positive,  actual  pains,  ef  the  matt 
horrible  kinds.  I  have  said  that  die  pumnb- 
ment  of  hell  is  thus  rcpreeenied  to  ns  in  fign. 
rative  speech.  I  now  say,  that  £ram  the  na- 
ture  of  things  it  could  hardly  have  been  repre- 
sented to  us  in  any  other.  It  is  of  the  v«y 
nature  of  pain,  that  it  cannot  be  known  widi- 
out  being  felu  It  is  imposnUe  to  give  to  any 
one  an  exact  ooocepdoo  of  it,  without  his  ac* 
tually  tasting  it.  Experience  alooe  teaches 
its  acuteness  and  intensity.  For  which  lesaoe, 
when  it  was  necessary  that  the  ponishmcm^ 
hell  should  be  set  forth  in  Scr^iture  fior  our 
warning,  and  set  forth  to  terrify  us  hum  eilr 
sins,  it  could  only  be  done  as  it  hasbeendone^ 
by  comparing  it  with  sufferings  of  which  we 
can  form  a  conception,  and  f^V'^tg  vse  ef 
terms  drawn  firam  thne  sufferings.  When 
words  less  figurative,  and  more  diract,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  general,  are  adopted,  they 
are  not  less  strong,  otherwise  than  as  they  are 
more  generaL  ^^  Indignation  and  wrath,  ta- 
bulation and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  bsb 
that  doeth  evH.**  These  are  St.  Paul's  weris. 
It  is  a  short  sentence,  but  enough  to  make  the 
stoutest  heart  tremble;  for  thou^  it  an 
fold  no  particulars,  it  GLearly  designates  pen 
tive  torment.  The  day  of  judgment  ita^C,  so 
far  as  it  respects  the  wicked,  is  expressly  csft- 
ed  ^'  a  day  of  wrath.*'  The  Lord  Jesus,  ss 
to  them,  shall  be  revealed  in  fl»t»ii*y  lin. 
How  terrible  a  fato  it  must  be  to  find  ourselves 
at  that  day  the  objects  of  God*s  wrath- -the  eh- 
jects  upon  whom  lus  threats  and  jndgraento 
against  sin  are  now  to  be  executed,  dte  refe> 
Ution  of  his  ri^teons  judgment  and  of  his 
unerring  truth  to  be  displayed— -may  be  oon- 
oeived,  in  seme  sort,  by  cpnsiderio^  what 
st<»es  of  inexhaustible  misery  are  always  in 
his  power.  With  our  prteent  constitutiees, 
if  we  do  but  touch  the  smallest  part  of  our 
bodies,  if  a  nerve  in  many  plaees  goes  wooi^ 
what  torture  do  we  endure  I  Let  any  man 
who  has  felt,  or  rather,  whilst  he  is  feeH^f, 
the  agony  of  some  bodily  torment,  only  xefleGl 
what  a  condition  that  must  be,  whidi  had  to 
suffer  this  oonUnuaUjf,  which  night  aat  day 
was  to  undei^  the  same,  without  prospect  i 
cessation  or  relief,  and  thus  to  |p>  on  t  fled 
then  ask,  for  what  he  would  knowing^  ktkg 
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kfandf  into  thk  dtontioni  wnst  pteamre, 
wimt  gain  wtNdd  be  mn  iodocement?  Let 
him  r^ect  also,  how  bitter,  how  grinding  an 
aggrayatkm  of  hii  gnfferingiv  aa  i^  aa  of  hit 
guilt,  it  miiit  be,  that  he  hat  wilfully,  and 
fonwamed,  brought  all  this  upon  himi^.— 
May  it  not  be  necesaary  that  God  shooM  ma- 
BiftMt  his  truth  by  executing  hia  threat!  ?— 
may  it  not  be  neoeaiary  that  he  should  at 
laaat  testify  hia  justice  by  phuing  a  wide  dif- 
fiBrefloe  between  the  good  and  the  bad  f  be- 
tween ▼irtue,  which  he  loves,  and  vioe,  which 
he  abhors  ?  which  diffinenoe  must  eonsist  in 
the  diflferent  state  of  hi^neas  and  of  misery 
in  which  the  good  and  bad  are  finally  placed. 
.  And  osay  we  not  be  made  deserved  sacrifices 
to  this  dispensation  ? 

Now  if  any  one  feci  his  heart  struck  with 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  with  the  consideration 
of  this  dreadfol  subject,  and  with  the  declara- 
tions  of  Scripture  reteting  thereto,  which  will 
all  have  their  aooompUshment ;  Ist  him  be  en- 
treated,  let  him  be  admonished  to  hold  the 
idea,  tremeadoua  as  it  is,  Ailly  in  his  view,  till 
Hhas  wrought  its  efleet,  that  is,  till  it  has  pre- 
vailed with,  him  to  part  with  his  sins ;  and 
then  w*  aasure  him,  that  to  alarm,  fright,  and 
horror,  will  auooeed  peace,  and  hope,  and  com. 
Idrt,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is 
another  way  of  treating  the  matter,  and  that 
is,  to  shake  off  the  idea  if  we  can ;  to  drown  it 
in  inlemperanee ;  to  overpoww  it  with  world- 
ly business  ;  to  fly  from  it  in  all  directions,  but 
mostly  in  that  which  carries  us  to  hunying 
tamuitttous  diversions,  to  criminal  hidnlgen- 
ces,  or  into  gross  sensuality.  Now  of  this 
oourse  of  proceeding  it  is  certain,  that  if  it  lay 
the  mind  in  any  degree  at  ease  in  this  life,  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  die  inevitable  deetruction 
ef  our  souls  in  the  nsKt ;  which  is  enough  to 
say  against  it ;  but  in  truth  it  answers  even 
ila  present  purpose  very  imperfectly.  It  is  a 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  anatter,  with  which 
even  we  ourselves  are  not  satisfied.  We  are 
sensible  that  it  is  a  fdse,  treacherous,  hollow 
way  of  aeting  towards  our  own  souls.  We 
have  sio  trust  in  what  we  are  doing.  It  leaves 
wm  peace,  no  hope,  no  oomfort,  no  joy. 

But  to  return  to  the  direct  subject  of  our 
dieeoune.  The  Scriptures  uniformly  repre- 
sent the  wicked  as  not  only  suffering  positive 
misery,  but  also  as  having  lost,  by  their  wick- 
edness, the  happinesss  of  heaven,  and  as  be- 
ing sensible  of  their  loss.  They  are  repeated- 
ly described  aaeos/oii/,  or  BMthut  otUy  into  out- 
er darkness ;  whilst  the  good  are  entering  in< 
tethejeyofdieirLord.  This  nnports  a  know, 
ledge  of  their  own  exclusion.  In  the  para- 
ble of  the  rich  man  and  I^Axarus,  the  rich  man 
being  in  torments,  is  made  to  see  Lazarus  at 
vest.  This  teaches  us,  that  the  wicked  will  be 
so  far  informed  of  the  state  of  the  good,  as  to 
perceive  and  bewail,  with  unutterable  anguish 
iind  regret,  their  own  sad  late  in  being  refus- 
ed and  rejected,  when,  had  they  acted  differ^ 


ently,  they  would  have  been  admitted  to  it. 
This  is,  strictly  speaking,  losing  a  man^s  soni ; 
it  is  losing  that  happiness  which  his  soul  might 
have  attained,  and  for  which  it  was  made.  And 
here  comes  the  bitter  addition  of  their  calami- 
ty, that,  being  lost,  it  cannot  be  recovered. 
The  heaven  we  hear  of  in  Scripture,  and  Uie 
hen  we  hear  of  in  Scripture,  are  a  heaven  and 
hell  depending  upon  our  behaviour  in  this 
life.  So  they  are  all  along  spoken  of.  **  In- 
dignation, wnth,tribidation,  and  anguish,  up. 
on  every  soul  of  man  that  doelh  evil  :**  mean- 
ing evidently  the  evil  done  by  him  in  this  life  ; 
no  other  evil  was  in  the  apostle*s  thoughts.  Or 
again,  more  expressly,  ^*  we  must  aD  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  Inidy, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  b^ 
good  or  bad.**.^^^  The  things  done  in  the  bo- 
dy," are  the  things  taken  into  the  aoconnt. 

Now,  by  the  side  of  this  immense  eonse* 
qiuence  of  saving  or  of  losing  our  immortal 
souls,  place  any  difference  that  the  things  ef 
this  life  csn  make  to  us ;  place  lithoB  and  poi. 
verty,  grandeur  and  humility,  tueoess  or  mia« 
fortune;  pkoe,  more  espeddy,  the diffeienett 
between  possessing  and  sacrificing  an  unlaw- 
ful gratification ;  between  compassing  and  re* 
nouncing  an  unjust  purpose ;  making  or  girr- 
ing  up  an  unfair  gain ;  in  a  word,  between  the 
pleasures  and  temptations  of  vice,  and  the  self- 
denials  of  virtue ;  and  what  do  they  amount 
to  ?  The  objects  themselves  are  nothing  wheik 
put  in  competition  with  heaven  and  helL-^ 
Were  it  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  real,  solid, 
inward  happiness  was  proportioned  eidier,to 
outward  drcumstanoes,  or  the  indulgences  of 
our  appetites  and  passions ;  that  the  good 
things,  as  they  are  called,  and  pleasures  of  life, 
were  as  satis&ctory  to  the  possessor,  as  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  deceitfiil  and  disap* 
pointing,  still  their  duration  is  nothing.  The 
oldest  men,  when  they  cast  back  their  eyes  on 
their  past  life,  see  it  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. It  appears  no  more  than  a  small  inter- 
val cut  out  of  eternal  duration,  both  before 
and  after  it ;  when  oompared  with  that  dura- 
tion aa  noUiing.  But  we  must  add  to  this 
two  other  questkms.  Can  Hfe  be  counted  up- 
on to  last  to  what  is  called  old  age  P  No  man, 
who  observes  the  deaths  that  take  place  in  his 
nelghbouriiood,  or  amongst  his  acquaintance, 
will  so  compute.  Or,  secondly,  do  tbe  plea- 
sures of  sin  last  as  bng  as  our  lives?  We  may 
answer,  never  ;  with  the  single  dreadiiil  ex- 
ception of  the  sinner  being  out  off  in  his  prime* 
Whoever  looks  for  permanent  happiness  from 
the  pleasures  of  sin  will  find  himself  miserably 
mistaken.  They  are  short,  even  oompared 
with  our  abort  lives ;  subject  to  casualties  and 
disasters  without  number ;  tnmsitory,  not  on^* 
ly  as 'the  things  of  this  world  are  transitory, 
but  in  a  much  greater  degree.  It  will  be  said, 
however,  that  though  this  observation  may  Vti 
true  of  the  pleasni^^frf ji^^  yet  an  «dvaBtag« 
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may;,  nercrtlMlen,  rcmaJB  an 
•dvantngaM  long  m  we  ttv«.  This  mayatmn^ 
timet  be  Uie  cms  ;  and  Midi  adrantagt  may 
be  10  long  eojoyed,  if  ihat  c«i  be  e^joysd 
which  hat  a  leai&l  ezyectafelon  aad  hiefcin^* 
liw  of  judgment  anneaed  lo  it.  B«t  what  ii 
the  term  of  dkat  enjoyment  oompand  with 
the  teqnel?  It  it  a  moment^  the  twinkKng  of 
aa-  eye,  eompaBred  with  a  day  »  aa  heiur  com* 
pand  with  a  years  a  tingle  day  with  a  kmg 
life.  It  it  lett  than  thete<  for  all  thete  oooa. 
paritont  are  «hon  of  the  tmth.  Well  there- 
leie  doth  oar  Saviour  aik*  ^  What  doth  a 
SMB  pmfit  if  he  gun  the  whole  woiid  and  loee 
hie  own  tovd  ?'*  That  werid,  when  gained,  he 
oeold  not  hetpi  nor,  if  he  oouhl,  woold  it 
omke  hmi  hapi»y. 

But  oar  SaTioor  deliv«i«d  hit  powerful  ad* 
moQituMif  not  to  mudk  for  hit  ditdpletto  rea- 
een  vpon,  at  to  carry  into  praotfee ;  that  it, 
tJbftl  hit  wordt  migfat  ttrike  inio  their  aoult 
ppoa  thete  aocetiona  (which  art  but  too  many,) 
ji;hen  the  bofiaem«  the  buttle,  or  the  aihire. 
ipenta  of  the  worid  are  In  danger  of  ahutting 
out  f utoaty  from  tiieir  thou^tb-^Theie  are 
U)#  timea  for  oaUing  to  mind  ear  Sariour't 
mtftien  Whenerer,  therefore,  we  are  driv* 
i^g  en  in  the  career  of  worldly  pnitperity ; 
weetiiig  with  euoeem  after  tnoeett  y  fortunate, 
xjflh,  and  flourithing  i  whan  erery  thing  ap- 
pean  to  thme  and  ftmile  around  ut ;  bwt  oMt. 
jiPMiW0»  in  the  meentime,  Uttle  heeded  and  at- 
tended  toi  the  juttioa,  the  hte^grity,  the  up. 
l<ghtneet  of  our  way9,  and  <of  our  dtalinge, 
aeldom  weighed  and  tcnttiniBed  by  ut «  reli« 
fion  rery  much,  or  entirely,  perhape,  out  of 
the  quetlicn  with  ue;  toothed  and  buoyed  vp 
with  that  telf.^»plaute  which  eneotta  natural, 
ly  h^gettp.^  thit  a0  very  uneomiaon  ttaie  of 
toul,  it  will  be  weO.  if  we  hear  our  fietriour't 
voice  etking  ua,  whit  ilott  aU  thit  proeperity 
tjgnify?  ifitdonot.leadtoheaven,whatitlt 
worth?  WheatbeioeiieUthiftcd,tfnotfahig 
but  death  and  darkaeai remain  behind;  much 
mora,if  Ood  AUnighty  be  aU  thit  while  ollen. 
did  bjr  our  foiqge^bhien  both  of  hit 
fmd  hit  lawt»  our  a^gleet  of  hit 
indevotiony  our  thoughrletemet,  our 
eno^  our  lore  of  the  wodd  to  theexdution  of 
all  oontideration  of  Him;  if  weheatiured, 
and  if,  in  reality,  it  be  the  eata,  that  hit  die- 
pleatnra  thaU  iii£dUhly  ovectabe  ut  at  our 
death  $  what  in  truth,  under  all  thia  ^pear. 
an^  of  advantage,  ase  we  gettJDgor  gaining  ? 
The  worid  may  tmiite.ui  with  nMaea  and  terma 
qf,  fdiataM^Of  with  their  preieetor  their  envy, 
Vai  wJtfc^iehi  are  wu  tfa«  betitr  in  the  amount 
and  retuk  of  tubttancial  hiqipine^t  ?  W^have 

riauraim,aadwhatit  tbecndof  it?  Death 
preparing  to  lei^l  ut  with  the  poorett  of 
mankind ;  and  after  that,  a  imiftd  looking. 
for  and  ^iipectatien  ef  judgment;  no  well, 
funded  bopee  of  happinett  beyond  the  graven 
and  we  towiqg  teimbly  nearer  to  thai  grave 


9f9iffmrk  Vfaii  la  the  tefli  of  the  I 
Or,  whidk  it  an6thet  cate  uo  lett  i 
our  piKtmt  argilmeat^  u  It  aome  i 
tiire  that  taeaiita  ut^  tome-  wScked  enjoyment 
that  h«B  taken  euoh  held  of  our  peariimi,  thm 
we  are  ready  to  luih  upon  It  wfahtever  be  the 
oeuee^uede^  ?  If  we  pan  our  objeet ;  if  «t 
poeteet  our  wiehea,  we  are  happy  t  hot  whta, 
if  ^le  loie  our  awn  aeala  ?  what,  if  w«  find 
oumeltet  eondcnemed  men  iat  hardily  veniur. 
ing  upon  orintee,  whidi-irill,  eaid  whic^  we 
were  foidwamed  that  tliey  would,  reads'  ue 
the  ebjetn  of  Qod*t  faud  fadignaden  uad  dit. 
plMinre?  WiU  any  gratificntiona  whidi  tfa 
ailMde  be  a  feetrnpenteer  a  eeweelatiflti  f  Am 
they  to  evtMt  for  the  ditnatt,  ahaate,  and  met, 
which  they  often  bring  upon  men  in  tUt 
fMtld?  Atk  thete  who  are  to  luined  oreo 
diteeeed.  How  much  lem  tiien  for  the  gBaw« 
ingt  of  that  worm  which  dieth  net ;  thehnr». 
ingt  of  that  die  iHuoh  wfK  Mi  be  qaeiKhed  » 
In  hepelett  torment,  #fl^  it  aatoage  ear  lul- 
foriqga,  or  tnitigtto  the  bJiaeiwne  of  our  eeK- 
aeeotatieQ,  to  know  that  we 
ounehree  Into  thie  ttaie  for  a 
pice  til  ro  wUch  ii  gonef  loet  "^  pendied  for 
ever  ?  Oh  that  we  had  thoe^  efi  tfeMO  thn^ 
before  at  we  think  of  them  now!  tlmtwehad 
not  been  infideb  as  touchng  our  LocdPtde* 
deration  !  that  we  had  beiiered  In  Inm;  and 
that  bdierii«  that  he  liad  a  perfoct  knowledge 
of  the  fttturefote  of  menkin^  and  of  ^«  troth 
of  what  he  taught,  we  had  heteMd  m  time  to 
hit  adatdnttion  t 

Univelially  thft  true  i 
ing  and  applying  the  pemiy  o(  J 
fore  ua  ia,  whMi  we  are  < 
ing  the  oondnet  we  are  to  pureue  mitfae  et^ 
tetia  whieh  elite  betwen  temptatiee  attddu. 
ty,  between  the  lleih  and  the  weiM,  or  be> 
tween  both  united  und  our  own  ioula  Be  dN 
temptation  wh^  ic  wiB,  either  i»  kaei  et 
ttnoogth,  thit  it  the  thought  to  be  for  «*eriil 
igainttit.  That  i(  we  give  way,  ww  give  wiy 
in  caefaange  for  our  own  tank  ;  that  tlie  ptr» 
ditfon  of  the  aoul  ia  tet  forth*in  Scriptare  In 
tenaa  moot  tremendona,  but  not  tneae  tie» 
mendoua  than  true ;  that  the  I 
invohred  in  unrepentedi  i 
never  know  how  eeon  h#  itay  ht 
thiei 
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For  As  ffroGB  €/ Gody  that  Immfi^tk 

hath  appeared  unio  ail  aaen,  trnMng  w^  dlil 
denying  ungodiinqst  and  worii^  J^vte,  «■ 
thoidd  lice  Mober^^  riffhieowlpt  end  #td||b  ^ 
this  present  UHtrUL-Jtitv^  ii.  11,  IflL 

Thbrb  are  eertein  parckidar  teste  of  SbA> 
ture  whieh  aro  of  fnetthnahfo  una  r*r  ^^B 
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i^ibir^  ihflrt,  dear  wor<U,  tney  shew  us  the 
turn  of  our  duty*  Such  texts  ought  to  be  deep- 
ly infixed  And  imprinted  upon  our  memoriet; 
to  be  written,  indeed,  upon  our  he«rt&  The 
text  which  I  have  read  to  you,  is  entitled  to 
this  distinction.  No  single  sentence  that  ever 
was  written  down  for  the  direction  of  man- 
kind, comprises  more  important  truth  in  4ess 
TOom.  The  text  gives  us  a  rule  of  life  and 
conduct ;  and  teUa  us,  that  to  lay  down  for 
mankind  this  rule,  and  enforce  it  by  the  pro* 
mise  of  salvation,  was  a  great  object  of  the 
Gospel  being  published  in  the  world.  The 
Gospel  might  indude  other  objects,  and  an- 
swer other  purposes ;  but  as  £sr  as  related  to 
the  regulation  fd  life  and  conduct,  this  was  ito 
object  and  its  purpose  The  rule,  you  hear, 
is,  that,  ^*  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  sobedy^  rif^teoiialy,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world,"  We  must  begin 
*>*  by  denjfing  ungodUnees  and  worldly  lustsz'* 
whidi  means,  that  we  ittust  resist  or  break  off 
all  sins  of  licentiousness,  debaudiery,  and  in« 
temperance ;  fee  these  are  what  are  specifi- 
cally meant  by  workUy  lusts.  And  these  must 
btdfideds  that  is,  they  mUst  either  be  witb*> 
■tood  in  the  first  ipstanciet  or  the  evil  courses 
into  whidi  they  havedmwn  us  must  be  biaken 
cff. 

When  a  rule  of  nonla  is  plain  and  positive, 
it  is  sddom  that  there  is  any  advantage  inen- 
laigisg  upon  the  mle  itsdfii  Wn  only  wisaken 
H  by  dilating  it.  I  shall  employ,  therefore, 
my  present  discourse  in  offering  such  heads  of 
advice  aa  may  be  likdy ,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
assist  us  in  rendering  ebedienoe  to  the  rule  laid 
down  for  us ;  an  obedience  upon  which  salva- 
tion depends 

.  First,  then,  I  obeervo  concerning  Ueentiouo 
piaotioes,  that  it  is  most.  practfeaUe  to  be  en- 
tirdy  innocent  i  that  it  is  a  roone  easy  thing 
to  withstand  them  altegotheiv  than  ft  is  tnset 
bounds  to  thdr  indulgence.  This  is  a  point 
not  sufficiently  undeestood ;  though,  tme^  it  is 
not  believed.  Men  know  not  what  they  are 
doing  when  they  enter  upon  vicious  courses : 
what  a  struggle,  what  a  contest,  what  misery, 
what  torment,  they  are  preparing  for  them- 
•dves.  I  trust  that  thare  is  hardly  a  man  or 
woman  living  who  enters  into  a  ceurae  of  sin 
with  the  design  of  remaining  in  it  to  the  end; 
who  can  brave  the  punishmeut  of  hell  i  who 
intends  to  die  in  that  state  of  sure  perdition, 
to  whiah  a  course  of  unrepented  sin  must  bring 
him  or  her.  Vo  i  that  .is  not  the  plan  even 
of  the  worst,  rotich  less  of  the  generality  of 
SMnkind.  Their  plan  is  to  allow  themsdves 
to  a  certain  length«  and  there  stop ;  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  then  reform  ;  in  such  and  such 
•ppertunities  and  temptations,  but  in  no  mora 
Now,  to  such  persons  and  to  such  plans,  1  say 
this,  that  it  would  not  have  cost  them  one-tenth 
of  tha  mortificatioa.  pain,  and  self-denial,  to 
have  kept  themselves  at  a  distance  from  sin, 
tbat  it  must  and  will  colt  them  to  break  it  ^i. 


adding  the  further  oonddamdon,  that,  avkng 
as  men  preserve  their  innocence,  the  eoniei* 
ousness  of  doing  what  is  right  is  both  the 
strongest  posdhle  support  of  thdr  rssohition, 
and  the  most  constant  source  of  satisftKJtiea  to 
their  thoughts ;  but  that  when  men  once  bi« 
gin  to  give  way  to  vidoua  indnlgimeea,  anothee 
state  of  thinga  takes  plaoe  in  their  bmastak 
Disturbance  at  the  heart,  stmggles  and  dn» 
feats,  resdutions  and  idapaes,  sdf.jrepn)adi  And 
self-eondemstation,  drive  out  all  quietness  and 


txnnquiUity  of  oonsdedce.  Peaee  within  is  at 
an  «uU  All  is  unsettled*  Did  the  young 
and  unaspeiieneed  know  the  truth  of  tUa 
matter  ;  how  modi  easier  it  is  to  keep  Inno. 
oency  than  to  return  to  it;  how  great  and  tttw 
ribleas  the  danger  that  they  do  pot  return  ta 
it  at  all ;  suedy  they  would  sea,  and  see  in  a 
light  strong  MHiogh  to  infinenee  their  detest 
mination,  that  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  roka 
of  temperance,  Imbenieis,  and  chastity,  waa 
their  saCsty,  their  wiada%  thsir  hdppfai*n 
How  many  bitter  thou^ts  deea  dMbinteoMnt 
man  avoid  ?  Serenity  snd  ehescfalnen^ardhie 
portion.  Hope  la  continually  pourfa^iu  teba 
into  faia  souL  His  haKt  is  ak  rest,  sddlife 
otheraafo  goaded  and  tortured  by  tlaa  fetinfi 
of  a  wounded  eonsdenoe,  the  remanktandi 
and  risings  1^  of  prindplea  which  they  cannot 
fofget  I  perpetually  teated  by  cetnming  iemp^ 
tntiona,  perpetually  hMnantiT^f  de^BatMtevW 
tk>ns»  "  Thare  is  no  peaca  unto  the  wicbed^ 
sdth  my  God«^*  Than  is  n»«»mllftrt  inam^ 
a  life  ia  this,  fet  a  man^a  outward  drtaimsftw 
CBS  be  what  they  wilL  Genninn  isdifcrtion 
of  mind  is  not  attainable  under  the  ittcoirinlr 
consdousness  of  bdng  inunersed  in  a  eeone.flf 
sin,  and  the  still  remaining  prBvalencn  of -mk 
ligious  prindples.  Yet  dther  thia  imlKt  te 
the  state  of  a  sinner  till  he  recover  again  hte 
rirtnono  courses,  or  it  must  be  a  stale  infinit4k 
ly  worse;  that  ia,  it  muat  be  a itata  of  ttttiw 
tfomnder  of  himaelf  to  a  life  of  sin,  whidh 
willbefdlowedbyadeMhof  deqpair;  bymln 
final  and  etecnalt  by  thawiath  of  God  t  by 
Uie  pains  of  hdL 

But,  seoondly.  In  what  manner,  and  bv  what 
methoda  aieaina  to  be  broken  off ?  for  althflngk 
the  maxim  whidbi  we  have  ddivwred  b«  peiv 
fectly  and  certainly  true,  nattdy,  tliat  it  la 
ease  and  happiness  to  preanm  innooenoe  en# 
tixelyi  compared  with  what  it  ia  to  Moovar  ow 
innocence,  or  even  to  set  bounds  Xo  guilty  yM 
it  is  a  truth  which  all  cannot  raceivai*  I  ^ 
not  mean  that  all  will  not  adinowW^ga  ic,  ftr 
I  believe  that  those  will  be  meet  icady  togiva 
thdr  assent  to  it,  who  £sd  themsdtaa  hound 
and  entangled  by  the  chain  of  thdtdn.  Bttt 
it  is  not  appliGsihle  to  every  man^.casa;  ba« 
cause  many  having:  already  ^aUte.  into  vidoift 
courses,  have  no  laager  to  eaneidar  how  asiiih 
better,  hdr  much  happier  it  mtaid  have  haan 
for  them,  to  hsira  adhered  deady' to  the  hnai 
of  virtue  and  religion  at.fiz8ty  bnt  how  i»mU 
tfioate  thenadvaa  ixtm  the  bad  cmditien  in 
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wblcktbrfftMiplaofidtttprewiit  N«w«o«K- 
peet  to  bmk  off  sin  in  any  mmnncr,  without 
pun  mad  iiifioaHy,  w  a  Tfrin  expectation.  It 
b  to  expect  a  moral  impofribility.  Snoh  ex- 
peotationt  onglit  not  to  be  held  out,  becaiue 
they  are  rare  todeoeiw;  and  becanae  they  who 
aot  under  coeh  enoouragement,  findiitf  them- 
aelvee  deoeived,  will  never  persist  in  their  en* 
dearoon  to  any  pnrpote  of  astoal  reformation. 
All  mankind  feel  a  rrinetanee  to  part  with 
their  lint.  It  mint  be  to.  It  arises  from  the 
very  nature  of  temptation,  by  whieh  they  are 
drawn  into  sin.  FeeKng  thesi  this  strong  re- 
hietanoe,  it  is  very  natural  for  men  to  do  what 
great  numbers  do,  namely,  propose  to  them. 
eelreB  to  part  with  their  sins  by  d!(«^riiM,*  think, 
ing  that  Uiey  ean  more  easily  do  it  in  thie  way 
jthan  in  any  other  It  presenta  to  thidr  Tiew  a 
Undof  eompromiae;  a  temporary  hopeofeajoy^ 
ing,forthepresaattlea>t,theeriminalpleasures 
to  whieh  they  hsRFe  addieted  themselves,  or  the 
erimiiialadYaBtages  tihey  are  making,  together 
withtheexpeetadon  of  a  final  reform.  I  behera, 
•ilhavealeadysaid,  that  this  ia  a  ooune  into 
whkiigiaat  numbers  faU  {  and  thersfors  it  be. 
«dnes  a  question  of  Terygreat  importance  whe- 
ther it  be  a  salb  and  suoeesslul  eoarsa4ir  not. 
What  I  an  speaking  of  is  the  trying  to  braak 
«ff  our  sfaM  by  degrees.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
H  It  eoBtrary  to  prindple.  A  man  is  suppoa* 
«d  to  fissl  the  guUt  and  danger  of  the  praodoes 
wUoh  he  fbUovra.  He  must  be  supposed  to 
pu'wiie  this,  beoanse  he  is  supposed  to  resolFe 
to  ^t  them.  His  resolution  Is  firanded  up. 
toi,  eprngt  £rom  thIs'peroeptioB.  Wherefore, 
I  saT,  that  it  Is  in  oontradiotion  to  principle, 
to  auew  oorselTes  even  onee  more  in  sin,  af - 
tor  we  have  truly  beoonae  MnsiUe  of  the  guilt, 
■Ae  dsoager,  and'the  consequences  of  it.  It  is 
dbom  that  time  known  and  wilful  sin.  I  own 
-I  do  not  eee  how  the  plan  of  gradually  dimi. 
ulshing  a  mafak  habit  can  be  consistent  with, 
mr  ean  proceed  from  siaoere  religious  prin- 
aiples )  for,  aa  to  what  remaina  of  the  habit, 
ft*  implies  an  express  aUowaace  of  oursdves  in 
sin,  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  widi  sinoe- 
Mty.  Whoever  continues  In  the  practice  of 
my  one  known  sin,  in  defiance  of  Ood*s  com- 
mands, cannot,  so  continuing,  hope  to  find 
tnewcy :  but  with  xvspect  to  so  much  of  the  ha- 
Mt  as  la  yet  allowed  by  him  to  remain,  he  ia 
ao  ooatinuing,  and  his  continuance  is  part  of 
his  ttlan.  These  attempts,  theiefore,  at  gra- 
dra  reformation,  do  not  proceed  from  a  true 
Thai  reUgions  principle ;  whidi  principle,  sue- 
ooored  by  Ood*s  grace,  ia  the  only  thing  that 
ton  stand  against  sin,  strengthened  by  habit. 
80 1  should  reason,  upon  the  case,  looking  at 
it  in  its  own  nature.  The  next  question  is. 
How  is  it  in  fiut  ?  Ia  it  in  hct  better,  is  it  in 
enperienoe  more  auooessfnl,  than  firom  iu  na- 
tnae  we  should  eapect  it  to  be  P  Now  I  am 
mnoh  afraid,  that  all  the  proof  wfasioh  oan  be 
drawn  either  from  obserration  or  000801008- 
aesaia  against  It.    Of  ochmr  men  we  omst 


judge  by  observation  t  of  ouraelvea  by  oan* 
sciousneBs.  What  happent  then  to  gradoaf 
reformation?  Perpetual  rdapsea,  per^tnaBy 
defeated  and  weakened  resolutkma.  The  ptia. 
dple  of  resistonce  is  weakened  by  every  re. 
lapee.  Did  the  mortification  of  a  defeat  indtt 
and  quicken  men  to  stronger  effcuta,  it  wcnid 
be  well.  0ut  it  has  a  contrary  ellect ;  it  ren. 
dors  every  sueeeeding  exertion  more  feeUew 
The  checked  iudulgencea,  which  in  the  pn^ 
gross  of  our  fancied  amendment  waallow  our- 
selves, an  mora  than  suffldent  to  feed  demn, 
to  keep  up  the  force  and  strength  of  tcmpta- 
tion;  nay,  perhaps  the  temptation  acquires 
more  force  from  the  partial  curb  which  we  im- 
pose upon  it.  Then,  while  the  temptation  re- 
mains with  unabated,  or  perhaps  aaganentad 
strength,  our  nsalotioo  is  suffaring  contiBual 
rehxation ;  our  endeavours  beeome  vnmtia* 
fiMtory  even  to  ourselveSi  This  miaenhle 
struggle  cannot  be  malntaiaedloi:^.  Alihooi^ 
nothmg  but  persevering  in  it  ooold  save  us, 
we  do  not  persevere.  Finding  not  ewe^  but 
diiiicnlty  increased,  and  ineraasii^  dMBcuJty, 
men  give  up  the  causei  that  ia,  they  try  to 
settle  themsdves  into  some  mode  of  tfainWng 
whidi  may  quiet  their  eonsdenees  and  thdv 
fmH.  They  fail  bade  to  their  sfaist  and  when 
thev  fimd  their  conadenees  easier,  they  think 
their  gaih  lessi  whereas  it  ia  only  tfadr  con. 
sdenee  that  is  become  more  ineensible;  their 
reasoning  more  treacheroua  and  deeeirfbl  I  Tim 
danger  la  what  it  wae,  or  greater;  die  gniU 
is  to  too.    Would  to  Qod  we  could  say,  that 

Cil  refoms  were  fluently  suceusdUlt 
are  what  men  often  atteaqpt;  they  ave^ 
alas !  what  men  usually  fiul  in. 

It  is  painful  to  seem  to  diacourage  endei^ 
vours  of  any  khid  aftor  amendment;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  advertise  men  of  tiidr  danger* 
If  one  method  of  gdng  about  an  important 
work  be  impodag  in  ezpeotation,  and  yet  in 
truth  likdy  to  end  in  ruin  f  can  any  tbmg  be 
more  necessary  than  to  set  finth  this  dagger 
and  this  consequence  pldnly  f  This  Is  precise* 
ly  the  case  with  gndud  refinrma.  They  do 
not  very  much  alarm  our  posdons  :  they  soothe 
our  cofMdeaces.  They  do  not  alarm  our  paa* 
flions,  because  the  abeolnto  rupture  ia  not  to 
come  yet.  We  are  not  yet  entirsly  and  total* 
ly  to  bid  adieu  to  our  plsasures  and  indulgen- 
ces, never  to  enjoyor  letpm  to  them  any 
more.  We  only  have  in  view  to  wean  and 
withdraw  ourselves  from  them  by  degrees | 
and  this  is  not  to  hardi  and  fbrmidaUe  a  ie« 
solution  as  the  other.  Yet  it  eoodies  ooresn* 
sdences.  It  presents  the  swniJance  vad  %• 
pearanoe  of  rqwnting  and  rsfermlng.  It  oM> 
fesses  our  senM  of  dn  and  dangeiv  ll'tdlM 
up  the  purpose.  It  would  fakk  enoooigit  t0 
with  the  hope,  of  ddivering  eurseivaa  frsm 
this  condition.  But  wh«t  is  the  reeols  ?  Fesi* 
ing  in  the  mean  time  and  fomenting  dboae 
passions  wUdi  are  to  be  ceniisJIai  dad  vmfm 
1 ,  Mt^,  by  ««|r  ta«««.^  cM«  ««r 
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totllal^  firedifin«i  uidtlrnigth  tohiUts  wUdi 
■n  to  Iw  tookfln  oi.  oar  oonttaacj  is  mbdiu 
od  More  our  iTOfk  ii  aotiompliilied.  We 
tinae  yleldiiig  to  the  fanportmiitir  of  te 
tloii.  Wehtti^gtfiMlnochitvtiyoiir 
nfale  eodeaTonr,  hat  the  mortUlofttioii  of  do- 
fttt.  Oar  ti^  toe flCfll tepeited.  Thsltftte 
efoarinhretioaiiwliflKei,twas.  Oh  I  it  If  » 
hftoridoi,  *  dliBcttlt, «  pmldi  woftk  fo  ahld^ 
tfdft'l  todinig»^«NKM6of  ftiillAilliti$ 
to  qoh  giatifloalioni  to  wlUdi  we  hate  hem 
MehMottied,  heemM  tv«  perotfve  them  to  be 
inkwfhl  gniUkiba6tM ;  titd  to  find  Mktifeflie. 


that  it  beoomeivery  (ttAcXilt  to  hiedL  the  hii. 
H%  without  Ik  jteneral  clu^nge  Of  oiir  wholA 
tyitenL  Vow  rilty,  whenever  this  la  uman^g 
laiie,  that  he  iSatmot  tittle  oilT  hii  tina  w!t3i. 
Obt  gfvhigii^  hit  way  of  life,  he  ttaut  give  up 
thiu  iOto,  Ut  it  ooit  whM  it  wi&;  for  it  la  in 
thith  tio  oihef  iittrifloe  tkhii  What  oat  davioiir 
hlmielf  in  the  gctongeif  termi  enjoins,  when 
he  Udii  hii  ditehiba  to  plntlt  oat  a  ^|^t  eye^ 
or  oat  otf  4  right  hand  (^t  ia,  vonender  what- 
e^r«r  ia  moit  dttir  or  vahxable  to  ihekn,)  that 
chiv  be  not  cait  iMth  idl  Oielir  ttetobera  into 
hen  fire.  I^liiMi^iitfmiineaaoannotbefol. 
Ami  in  otEert  whidi  aie  innoeant  and  yirtn-  lowed  without  {dTing  into  piaoiloea  whiohioon. 

adeno6  doM  n6f  ap^^^offt,  We  nrnat  reluui^h 
the  tftdd  or  btlUnei^  Ita^.  it  ft  cannot  be 
iblWcd  without  britaj^  til  into  the  way  of 
teuptatlab  16  intebij>«r&nc6,  OOte  than  we 
etok  Withltiknd,  01^  hi  fret  dd  withitand^  w« 
muAt  elio  iwUhqUlih  it,  gx^  tain  oufaetvea  €S 
Attle  Va^  iDoiirae.  tf  the  taihniiny  we  Keepi 
tihe  conTVMOion  w«  hiw^,  the  dblAsEi  thit  aa(r- 


If  in  olia  thing  inete  than  anoAer  we 
Ated  hi  ne^  Df  tkid^a  hdy  moMMuf  and  aula, 
teflo^of  thealdafldinfltenbeof  hfil  bittaed 
^IHt  ^ponoaraoula,iti«hithe  weitoffe. 
ibnnatfon.  But  ean  we  MatettiUy  ^atpect  it, 
whflitweare  nottfaioere?  And  I  iay  igiin, 
^t  ihepbni  of  gndndMbnnaClM  Is  ixi  eim. 

tlhidietion  to  j^u^k^and  io  fitf  InalnoeHl.  .o» »«».T«n»u«m  wo m»r,  »u«  wuj«»»  »u.v •«- 
laihavenolTCaadnto  beUeire  that  ^  .tuAy  litiUiidn4,tendtodraWua,anddoinfactdraw 


in  aome  meaatoe  aeodunt  tot  the  hdkikt  of 
fkoatt  reoolutionaf 

Bat  it  win  be  aaked  of  na,  Whtft  betttfvlan 
have  we  to  offer?  Weanawer,  tobteak  otfour 
dnodfenM.  Thia b propeiiy to dSmy Ungod- 
Bnoaa  and  worldly  hiata.  Thia  h  truly  to  do, 
What,aebordingiothe  apoatle,  thegtaooof  Ood 
taadiea  ua  to  de^  Aotfaig  ihua,  we  may  phty, 
we  nmj  hnihbly  hope  for  the  aaalatanoe  of 
<UVVr>(  <n  the  work  andatragj^  thMugh 
wfiieh'w^  have  toga  And  I  ti£e  apoA me 
to  nqr*  that  all  eoKpttrience  ia  in  fiivMir  of  thii 
nbm.  In  pral<Brenoe  to  ihat  of  a  gradual  ie- 
fam  i  in  &vour  of  it.  both  with  reiptt«  to 
■noftkaUlfty,  and  with  reapeot  to  teaa  dnd 


•  ooniliot  with  dcaire  ihuat  be  att^fkirtedi 
^Kat  gnat  roadhition 
taach  that  the  pain 


km  ia  iiMmUit  yHt  w«  ihauy  atfofiai 
of  thecdbrtbleaafti^bT  ^iiful  fialik,  i 


^  method,  aaiaraah  can  be  laaaened  at  dL  tlte  change  whl^  hed  tdceii 
Faaalona  dmUedf  firmly  denied  and  reaiiited,  - 


and  not  kqpt  up  by  oocaaional  indnlgeiioelL  Ibii) 
^eir  power  of  tatmcnting.  BaUta,  alwohiti^ 
It  and  totallj  dlauaed,  loae  their  hold.  It  la 
^nature  or  man;  The 
berty  to  aeek  and  to  find 
In  better  thbga ;  toenjoy  aa  well  aa  to  pilM^ae 
vkkie ;  to  draw  eomfdrt  from  rdigfen ;  to 
dwdDupon  ita  hopca ;  to  puraue  ita  dutlea ;  to 
acquire  a  love,  a  taate,  and  reBah  lor  iia  eiet- 
daea  and  meditationa^ 

One  very  general  cauae  ot  entanglenieni  In 
hahita  of  ain&  the  connedon  which  theyheve 
with  our  way  of  life,  with  our  buaineaa,  with 
the  etjdcta  that  are  ontinaally  thrown  In  oar 
wi^,  with  the  praotidea  and  naegea  whieh  pre- 
iiA  in  the  oontpany  we  keep.  Every  condi- 
tioD  of  Ufehaa  ita  pardcular  temptation.  And 
ilpt  only  aoy  but  when  we  have  iaQen  Into  evil 
liahita,  these  habits  ao  mix  themaelvea  with  our 
method  of  life,  return  so  upon  ua  at  their  uaual 


uA,  into  debauchery  and  Ueentiousneas,  we 
muat  fly  from  the  pikoe,  the  company,  aid  the' 
nbjecta,  no  matter  With  whkt  i^^ctanoe  we  do 
iao,  or  what  loaa  and  incbiivenieniM  we  aufier 
iby  doing  it  ThIi  may  a|)pter  to  be  a  baitf 
Ximai  t  a  ia,  neverthelefle,  what  right  i^easoo' 
dictatea,  and  what,  aa  fiatii  already  been  6b- 
aerved,  our  ikviour  hiinletf  tojdfna.  in  tenna' 
made  ae  atnmg  and  forabte'  ae  fie  could  inatb' 
the^. 

Somelfine*  mtH  itrH  hi  hf  jtfbiub^mai^ 
itivea,  or  by  modvea  of  mere  IncKnatioa,  td> 
chamge  thefr  eniplcTlMe^  thidr  hdbitatidn,  or 
th«ir  atatfon  df  life;  fhMi  tfbniilons  Mjri 
excdleht  and  liiv^batle  0pp61tunitii»  for  oor-^ 


hipidneaB.     We  do  ndt  pretend  but  thai  lecting  and  breaking  ofl^afiy  vl^oui  habiiil' 


wHidi  we  may  hdve  CodtraCtol    It  ia  whetf 

at&na,  whkh  giV'e  afreiigth  to  a' 

al«  {ntcoTUptM  «hd  dinohed  by 


that  we 
cto  beat  "resolve  ta  con4|uer  t&e  siiiy  and  aet 
ootdponanew  cbdraeand  anewlifcb    The 


Ttuat  who  doea  not'thke'  adviifitage  of  audi  op- 
Iportaoitiea  when  they  ariae,  haa  not  the  ad* 
then  leave  na  at  lU?vatioh  of  hie  addtat  heart:  lievertheleaa,  they 
ebewhere,  nt^  not  to  be  wlidted  fbo^. 
""  -^^*-  But  to  thole  ariddien  dMBj^  wldchrwe  re- 
commend,  will  it  be  objected  thai  fh^yaretel. 
dOm  hs^ng  ?  Fa  thIa  the  fact  f  Are  t£ey  ihore 
liable  to  m,  ihih  attempta  to  dwhge  gradu- 
ally ?  I  thiiik  not  And  there  is  always  thie 
diffBrance  between  them.  A  sudden  change 
ia  sincere  at  Aetfane;  agraduailchaiuifenever 
is  such  truly  and  properly  i  and  iHla  tt  a  mo- 
mentoua  dlsdnetlon.  In  every  view,  and  in 
every  aUowanoe$  and  in  every  plea  or  h«Ba» 
fradlty,  wemust  diadnguiah  between  what  ia 
oonaietenr  wilii  afaiceiity,  and  what  is  net* 
And  in  thew  two  methoda  of  aetdng  about  a 
reformation,  by  reaaon  of  their  different  cha- 
racter in  thia  respect,  the  first  may,  though 
times  and  places,  and  occurrence  of  objects,  with  iear  and  humility,  expect  the  help  of 
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Ood*t  auUng  Spick,  the  other  haridly  era. 
For  whUflt,  noc  by  luiprifle  and  impramedi- 
tatedly,  we  fall  into  CMual  lina,  but  whilst,  by 
fhn  and  upon  tyitem,  we  allow  ourvelvet  in 
licenses,  which,  though  not  so  many  or  so 
great  as  before,  are  stiU,  whenever  they  are 
indulged,  so  many  known  sins  t  whilst,  in  a 
word,  though  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  in  a 
progress  of  amendment,  we  yet  deliberately 
continue  to  sin,  our  endeavours  are  so  cor- 
rupted,  I  will  not  say  by  imperfection,  but  bv 
insincerity,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  caU 
down  upon  them  th#  Ueiiing  of  Almighty 
Ood. 

Reformation  Is  never  impoisible ;  nor,  in  a 
a  striet  lense,  can  it  be  said  to  be  doubtfuL 
Nothing  is,  properiy  speaking,  doubtful,  which 
It  is  in  a  man*B  power  to  accomplish ;  nothing 
la  doubtful  to  us,  but  what  is  pb^ed  oat  of 
the  reach  of  our  will,  or  depends  upon  causes 
which  we  cannot  influence ;  and  this  Is  not 
the  case  with  refbrmation  £rom  sin«  On  the 
ot&er  hand,  if  we  look  to  experience,  we  are 
eompelled,  though  with  grief  of  heart,  to  con- 
Hbss  that  the  danger  is  very  great  of  a  man, 
who  is  engaged  in  a  course  of  sin,  never  re- 
forming from  his  sin  at  all.  Oh  t  let  thisdan- 
ger  be  known.  Let  it  stand,  like  a  flaming 
iword,  to  turn  us  aside  from  the  road  to  vice* 
Let  it  offisr  itself  in  iU  full  magnitude.  Let 
ft  strflce,  as  it  ought,  the  souls  of  those  who 
ixe  upon  the  bride,  perhaps,  of  their  whole 
^ture  fate ;  who  are  tempted ;  and  who  are 
delibflnting  about  entering  upon  some  course 
of  sin. 

Let  also  the  perception  and  oonvinoement 
ef  this  danger  sink  deep  into  the  hearU  of  all 
who  are  in  such  a  situation,  as  that  they  must 
either  reform  or  perish.  They  have  it  In  their 
power,  and  it  must  be  now  tlieir  only  hope,  by 
strong  and  firm  exertion,  to  make  themselves 
an  exception  to  the  general  lot  of  habitual  sin- 
ners  It  must  be  an  exception.  If  thev  leave 
things  to  their  course,  they  will  share  the  £ste 
in  which  they  see  others,  involved  in  ffuHt 
like  themselves,  end  their  Uves.  It  is  on^  by 
a  most  strenuous  effort  they  can  rescue  them- 
selves from  it.  We  apprise  them,  that  their 
best  hope  is  in  a  sudden  and  complete  change, 
sincerelv  b^gun,  faithhilly  persisted  In ;  bro- 
ken, it  IS  possible,  by  human  fbilty,  but  never 
changed  into  a  different  phui,  never  declining 
into  a  eompramiied,  partial,  gradual  reform ; 
on  the  contrary,  resumed  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity as  that  with  which  it  set  out,  and  with 
a  force  of  resolution,  and  an  earnestness  of 
prayer,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  clearer 
view  they  have  acquired  of  their  danger  and 
of  their  want. 


SERMON  XXXUL 

THIS  LIVE  ▲  STATE  07  PROBATION: 

I  fmgUlettmihgaUUutu — FsaLcxiz.?!. 

Or  the  various  views  under  which  hnmanHfe 
has  been  considered,  no  one  seems  so  xeaaoi^ 
able  as  that  which  regards  it  as  a  sdrte  of  pro- 
bation ;  meaning,  by  a  state  of  probation,  a 
state  caTnilated  for  trying  ns,  and  caimlated 
for  improving  us.  A  state  of  complete  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness  it  certainty  is  noC  l%e 
hopes,  the  spirits,  and  the  inexpencDoe  of  young 
men  and  young  women  axe  apt,  and  very  wiB- 
p,  to  see  it  in  this  light.  To  them  file  is 
1  of  entertainment;  their  reliah  is  \&fik.i 
their  expectations  unbounded:  for  a  very 
few  years  it  b  possible,  and  I  think  fiarehf 
possude,  that  they  may  go  on  without  check 
or  interrupl^n ;  but  they  will  be  cured  of  tUs 
delusion.  Pain  and  sorrow^  disease  and  in- 
firmity,  accident  and  dUsappobitiDent,  loi 
and  distress,  will  soon  meet  than  In  Aefr 
quaintance,  their  families,  or  thdr  ]_ 
The  hard-hearted  for  theh:  own,  Ae 
for  others*  woe,  will  always  find  and  ML  »- 
nouf  h  at  least  to  oonvhice  them,  thst  this 
worM  was  not  made  for  a  scene  of  petpetual 
gaietv  or  uninterrupted  enjoyment. 

Stfil  less  can  we  beKeve  that  it  was  mmdm 
for  a  place  of  misery :  so  much  otherwise,  theft 
miserv  is  in  no  instance  the  end  or  objaet  of 
contrivance.  We  are  surroonded  by  oSBttf. 
vance  and  design.  A  human  body  &  «  dh» 
ter  of  contrivances.  80  is  tlie  body  ef 
every  animal;  so  is  the  stracture  of* every 
plant ;  so  is  even  the  vilest  weed  that  giovt 
upon  the  toad-side.  Contrivances,  thenfen^ 
infinite  In  number,  infinite  also  in  variety,  ara 
all  directed  to  benefidal  purposes,  and,  hi  a 
vast  plurality  of  Instances,  execute  their  pur- 
pose. In  our  own  bodies  Cody  reflect  hovrasny 
thousand  things  must  go  right  forns  to  bean 
hour  at  ease.  Yet  at  9SL  times  mnkitiides  are 
so ;  and  are  so  without  being  sensible  lunrgrert 
athingitis.  Too  much  or  too  little  of  sisBsibi- 
lity,  or  of  action,  in  any  one  of  the  almost 
numberless  organs,  or  of  any  part  of  the  num. 
berless  organs,  by  which  life  is  sustained,  may 
be  productive  of  extreme  anguish,  or  of  lasting 
infirmity.  A  particle,  smaller  than  an  aton 
in  a  sun-beam,  may,  in  a  wrong  plaos^  bete 
occasion  of  the  loss  of  limbs,  of  ssBMft,  or  cf 
life.  Tet  under  all  this  oontfanial*  Joojpardyi 
this  momentary  liability  to  danger  and  dfaok 
der,  we  are  preserved.  It  Is  not  ] 
therefore,  that  this  state  oould  be  < 
a  state  of  misery*  because  the  grau  1 
ni  the  designs  w'hich  we  m  In  the  miifcts^ 
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n  to  eonnteract,  to  pierent,  to  guard  against 
it.  We  know  cDoagh  of  natim  to  be  aiiur- 
ed,  thttt  miaeryy  nnivenal,  irremediable,  ines- 
liauatiMe  misery,  wai  in  the  Creator*i  power, 
if  he  had  willed  it.  Forasmuch,  theiefoie,  as 
the  result  is  so  much  otherwise,  we  are  oer- 
tain  that  no  siidi  pnipoee  dwelt  in  the  divine 
mind. 

But  dnce,  amidst  much  hi^plnesi,  and  amidst 
oontiiTBnees  fifr  hs^yptneas,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  (and  of  many  we  can  judge,)  misery, 
and  very  oonriderabie  portions  of  it  do  odst, 
it  becomes  a  natural  inquiry,  to  what  end  this 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  properly  adapted  ? 
And  I  think  the  Scriptures  pboe  bobre  us,  not 
only  the  true,  (for,  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures, 
we  must  beUeveit  to  belAol,)  but  the  most  ra. 
Uonski  and  satisfactory  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  the  inquiry ;  namely,  that  it  b  intend 
ed  for  a  atate  of  Uial  and  probation.    For  it 
appeaars  to  me  capable  of  prooi^  both  that  no 
state  hut  one,  which  contained  in  it  an  admix- 
tuie  of  good  and  evil,  would  be  suited  to  this 
purpose  ;   and  also  that  our  present  state,  as 
well  in  its  general  plan  as  in  iu  particular  pro- 
perties, serves  this  purpose  with  peculiar  pro- 
prlety. 

A  state,  totally  incapable  of  misery,  could 
not  he  a  atate  of  probation.    It  would  not  be 
a  state  in  which  virtue  or  vice  oould  even  be 
exercised  at  all— J  mean  that  large  class  of  vir- 
tues  and  Tioes,  which  we  comprehend  under 
the  name  of  social  duties.    The  existence  of 
these  depends  upon  the  existence  of  misery  as 
wdl  as  of  happhiess  in  the  world,  and  of  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  both ;  because  thdr  very  na- 
ture and  difference  oonusts  in  promoting  or 
preventing,  in  augmenting  or  diminishing.,  in 
causing,  aggravating,  or  relieving  the  wants, 
sufferings,  and  distresses  of  our  feUow-crea- 
tures.    Compassion,  charity,  humanity,  bene- 
volence, and  even  justice,  could  have  no  place 
in  the  world,  if  there  were  not  human  condi- 
tions to  euite  them ;  objects  and  sufferings 
upon  which  they  might  operate ;  misery,  as 
well  as  hap^ness,  which  might  be  affected  by 

Nor  would,  in  my  opinion,  the  purposes  of 
trisd  be  Bufliciently  provided  for,  by  a  state  in 
which  happiness  and  misery  reguhuiy  followed 
virtoe  and  vice ;  I  mean,  in  which  there  was 
no  happiness,  but  what  was  merited  by  virtue ; 
no  misery  but  what  was  brought  on  by  vice. 
Such  a  state  would  be  a  state  of  retribution, 
not  a  state  of  probation.  It  may  be  our  state 
hereafter ;  It  may  be  a  better  state ;  but  it  is 
not  a  state  of  probation,  it  is  not  the  state 
through  which  it  is  fitting  we  shoiild  pass  be- 
fore we  enter  into  the  other ;  for  when  we 
speak  of  a  state  of  probation,  we  speak  of  a 
State  in  which  the  dumicter  may  both  be  put 
to  the  proof,  and  also  itt  good  qualities  be  con- 
finned  and  strengthened,  if  not  fbrmed  and 
produced,  by  having  occasions  presented  in 
wUcb  they  nay  be  called  forth  and  required. 


Now,  beside  that  the  social  qualities  which 
have  been  mentioned  would  be  very  limited  in 
their  exercise,  if  there  was  no  evil  m  the  world 
but  what  was  plainly  a  punishment  f  for  though 
we  might  pity,  and  even  that  would  be  greatly 
diedced,  we  could  not  actually  succour  or  re- 
lieve, without  disturbing  the  execution,  or  ar- 
resting, as  it  were,  the  hand  of  justice ;)  be- 
side this  difficulty,  there  is  another  dass  of 
most  important  duties  which  would  be  in  a 
great  measure'exduded.  They  are  the  sever- 
est, the  sublimest,  perhaps  the  most  meritori- 
oos,  of  which  we  are  capable ;  I  mean  patience 
and  composure  under  distress,  pain,  and  afflic 
tion ;  a  stedfast  keeping  up  of  our  confidence 
in  Ood,  and  our  dependence  upon  his  final 
goodnesa,  even  at  the  time  that  every  thing 
present  is  discouraging  and  adverse;  an{ 
what  is  no  less  difficult  to  retain,  a  cordial  de- 
sire  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  others, 
even  then,  when  we  are  deprived  of  our  own. 
I  say,  that  the  possession  of  this  temper  u  al- 
most the  perfection  of  our  nature.  But  it  is 
then  only  possessed,  when  it  is  put  to  the  trial  s 
tried  at  all,  it  could  not  have  been  in  a  life 
made  up  only  of  pleasure  and  gratification. 
Few  things  are  easier  than  to  perceive,  to  feel, 
to  acknowledge,  to  extol  the  goodness  of  Ood, 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, when  all  things  go  well;  when  our  health, 
our  spirits,  our  drcumstances,  conspire  to  fill 
our  hearts  with  gladness,  and  our  tongues  with 
praise.  This  is  easy;  thu  is  ddightfiU.  None 
but  they  who  are  sunk  in  sensuality,  sottish- 
ness,  and  stupefaction,  or  whose  understand- 
ings are  dissipated  by  frivolous  pursuita ;  none 
but  the  most  giddy  and  insensible  can  be  des- 
titute of  these  sentiments*  But  this  is  not 
the  trial  or  the  proof.  It  is  in  the  chambers 
of  sickness ;  under  the  strolce  of  affliction ; 
amidst  the  pinchings  of  want,  the  groans  of 
pain,  the  pressures  of  infirmity ;  in  grief,  in 
misfortune;  through  gloom  and  horror — ^that 
it  will  be  seen  whether  we  hold  fast  our  hope, 
our  confidence,  our  trust  in  God ;  whether 
this  hope  and  confidence  be  able  to  produce  in 
us  resignation,  acquiescence,  and  submission. 
And  as  those  dispositions,  which  perhaps  form 
the  comparative  perfection  of  our  moral  nature, 
oould  not  have  been  exercised  in  a  world  of 
unmixed  gratification,  so  neither  would  they 
have  found  their  proper  office  or  object  in  a 
state  of  strict  and  evident  retribution ;  that 
is,  in  which  we  had  no  sufferings  to  submit 
to,  but  what  were  evidentiy  and  manifestiy 
the  punishment  of  our  sins.  A  mere  submis* 
sion  to  punishment,  evidentiy  and  plainly  such, 
would  not  have  constituted,  at  least  would 
very  imperfectiy  have  constituted  the  disposi- 
tion which  we  speak  of,  the  true  resignation 
of  a  Christian. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  argued,  with  very 

great  probability,  from  the  general  economy  ii 

things  around  us,  that  our  present  state  was 

meant  for  a  state  of  probation;  because  posi* 
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tinthh  O0Btaiii9tiiattdmUtiirBor9Podan4 
efO  whfab  ooght  tobefoand  in  toch  a  ttate  to 
piaka  It  Koswer  its  porpoie— the^  productioii, 
ipcerdfe,  mid  improvenient  oC  ▼irtae;  and, 
becauie  Sigativ^,  it  ootM'pat  ht  Intended  ei- 
ther for  a  sute  of  ahiolute  haopineas,  or  asute 
of  abiolute  misery,  neither  of  which  it  is. 

We  may  now  abo  obsenre  in  what  manner 
inanj  of  theevils  of  life  are  adjusted  lo  this 
partunlar  end,  and  how  aiso  thev  are  OQQI^T- 
edtosoflen  and  sUeriate  themselves  an4  oii^ 
anothOT.  It  wdl  be  enough  at  pseseni,^  iC  f 
can  pdnt  oat  bow  &r  this  is  the  case  in  tl^ie 
two  instances,  which,  of  all  othen,  the  most 
nearly  and  seiioosly  aiToct  us--death  and  dis- 
ease. The  events  of  life  and  death  are  so  dis- 
posed, as  to  b^get,  in,  aB  reflecting  minds,  a 
constant  watchfulness.  **^  What  (  say  onto 
yon  I  say  nnto  tJL  watch.*'  Hold  |oawves  in 
a  constant  state  of  preparation.  **  Be  ready, 
for  you  know  not  when  your  Lord  oometh/* 
Had  there  beenassigned  to  oar  lives  a  certain 
age  or  period,  to  which  all,  or  almost  all,  were 
sure  of  arriving:  in  the  younger  part,  ^t  is 
to  say,  in  ninJ^^tenths  of  the  whole  of  man- 
kind,  there  would  hstve  been  such  an  absolute 
asonrlty  as  would  have  produoed,  it  is  much  to 
be  ftaied,  the  utmost  no^ect  of  duty,  of  reli- 
gion, of  God,  of  ^hemsdves ;  whilst  the  re- 
mainiog  part  would  have  been  too  much  over- 
oome  ^th  the  ^ortainty  of  iheir  ftte,  woold 
have  too  much  resembled  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  before  their  eyes  a  fixed  and  ap- 
pointed day  of  execution.  The  same  oonse> 
ipienoe  woold  have  oisued  if  death  had  foUow- 
id  any  known  rule  whatever.  It  would  have 
produced  security  in  one  part  of  the  spedes, 
tJmd  despeir  in  another.  The  first  would  have 
been  in  the  highest  dogroe  dangerous  to  the 
character;  th^  second,  insupportable  to  the 
epirits.  The  same  obfervation  we  are  entitled 
to  repeat  concerning  the  two  cases  of  si 
^leoth,  and  of  death  brought  on  by  long  diseooe. 
tf  sodden  deaths  neva^  occurred,  those  ^ho 
found  themselves  free  from  dinesse  would  be 
In  perfect  safety ;  they  would  regard  them- 
selves as  out  of  the  leedi  of  danger.  With 
all  apprehensioas  they  would  lose  all  serious- 
ness and  all  restraint :  and  those  persons  who 
tiie  most  want  to  be  checked  and  to  be  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  the  consequences  of  virtue 
and  vice,  the  strong,  the  healthy,  and  the  ac- 
tive, would  bewithout  thegreatestof  allchecki^ 
that  whidi  arises  from  the  Constant  Uabih'ty  of 
being  called  to  judgment.  If  there  were  no 
eudden  deaths,  the  most  awftil  warning  which 
mortsls  can  receive  would  be  lost :  That  con- 
sideration which  carries  the  mind  the  most 
forcibly  to  religion,  which  donvinoes  us  that  it 
Is  Indeed  our  proper  concern,  namely,  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  our  present  condition,  would  be 
done  away.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sodc{en 
deaths  were  too  frequent,  hnman  life  might 
become  too  periloas :  tfysn  would  not  be  sta.- 
Mlity  and  dependence  «itber  upon  our  owia. 


lives  or  the  lives  oC  those  with  Ytani 
conxiected,  sufficient  to  canyon  tl^e 
offices  of  human  society.  In  this  respcp^  1 
fore,  we  see  mudli  wisdom.  Sopposiiv  death 
to  be  appointed  i)s  ^  mode  (and  tooMa  nm^ 
there  must  be}  of  pMdiy  firofn  000  state  ef 
existence  ta  another,  the  manavr  isa  wliicli 
it  is  made  to  happen,  oondQoes  to  the  pnzpoes 
of  wanting  aod  admonitkip,  withoM^  <i«ar- 
throwlng  Ae  pondqot  of  hunim  ^flyzm. 

Of  si<iness,.themorBlandf^||^oqs  ii«wiB 
hfi  admowled^  and,  in  fiK^  ii  ackaowMg- 
ed,  Inr  •!!  who  bave  expetienced  it  1  and  thej 
wbohave  not  experienced  It,  09m  h  to  be  aft 
fUte  for  the  medStatioos,  the  oAms  cnT  idi- 
gion.  The  fitult,  I  fear,  is,  that  we  velar  oor. 
selves  too  much  to  that  stpitew  We  thinlc  ef 
these  things  too  lattie  In  healtb,  beoanae  we 
shall  necessarily  have  to  thhuk  of  them  viMn 
we  come  to  die.  Th|s  Is  a  great  finilt ;  but 
then  it  confesses,  what  Is  undoobtefly  troe. 
that  tiie  sidcbed  and  the  deatii-bed  iaJl  !&. 
evitably  force  these  reflectiona  upon  aa.  In 
that  it  is  right,  though  it  be  wroup 
till  the  season  of  acSial  vlrtne  ani 
fonnation  be  past,  and  when,  conaaqoeBtif. 
the  sick-bed  and  tiie  Asath-bed  can  briqg  «w 
thing  but  mMsr^ty,  homr,  and  despair. 
But  my  present  subject  leads  me  to  nmridiT 
sickness,  not  so  much  as  a  psepaxatiDB  lor 
death  as  the  trial  of  our  tbrtues  ;  of  liiimii 
the  most  severe,  the  most  arduous,  perimpatlie 
best  pleating  to  Almighty  God ;  namely,  tniat 
and  confidence  in  him  under  drcomataooea  af 
discoujagement  and  perplexity.  To  tt^  iq|  tbs 
feeble  lumds  and  the  languid  ^ye.;  to  dimweni 
turn  with  holy  hope  to  our  Creator,  lAen  ew» 
ry  oomfbrt  forsakes  us,  and  every  hdb  fials^ 
to  ftel  and  find  in  him.  In  his  mercies,  baa  pre- 
mises, in  the  woriu  of  his  prgvidence,«idalfll 
more  in  his  word,  and  in  tiie  revdatlpB  oChte 
designs  by  Jesus  Christ,  soch'reat  apd  c 
lation  to  the  soul  ai  iff  stifle  our  • 
and  pacify  our  murmurs ;  to  beget 
hearts  tranquillity  and  cenfldenoe  in  the  1^  _ 
of  terror  and  o|nstecnA^<%  and  this  witii  sin* 
plidty  and  tinoerity,  without  Itaviky,  orwiAm 
ing  to  have,  ope  human  witnem  ^  obp^ieer 
know  it,— is  such  a  te^t  and  ttiJa)  of  Mibai4 
hope,  of  patience  and  dev»tipQ»  m  oan^oa^l 
of  being  $1  a  very  high  d^giee.w»A-plMeg  n 
the  Author  of  our  natures,  thegw^iH«>  um 
inspector,  and  the  rewarder  of  onr  ^irt«p%  J^ 
is  true  in  this  instance,  as,  It  Is  tree  In  all,thil 
whatever  tries  our  virtpe  strwigtikiy  a9l%* 
proves  it.    Virtue  comes  ont  of  tJie  fir 


and  brighter  than  It  went  Into  itr  Bb|Pr%w 
tnes  are  not  only  proved  but  weifijatl  9 
trials :  they  have  properiy  no  ex&teett  willb* 
out  them.  ««Wegbry,'*siiti»St*M,**H 
tribulation  a]so,knowing  thattrib!a]a«t9n.weiib( 
eth  patience,  and  patienoe  e?cyptaip^ai)4<^ 
perience  hope." 

But  of  sicknw  we  may  Bkewjbarsnmi^bffir. 
won^erftuny  It  Tecoitdlpt,v^Ui^^AfHi^ 
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thi  ig|<ar$Hffn> awA  tlw  mrmb,  of  ilmiihi, 
■nd  Wnr  tbit  Ua«M»  in  tfifl  hami  of  PMdi. 
dcnca»«n  cafoafbof  mmt^hdng  m^dbto 
onmcl  Mi0tib«r.  WiihoQl  qoafOo^  Uw  4if • 
CwBBCt  It  wicb  iNKma  tbe  iwpB^ignf  of  » 
pmon  wliD  faqap<toBMwdto4ia  Ujidctaoa, 
and  of  one  who  if  fanmi^  gnfUUSF  |o  Ua 
endfagrtUynVvaof  dlw«9»iaMi  tUa  «|f. 
faimoi  ikkaaaa  prodiiMk  TothoChxiallHi 
wlu«e  mifui  la  Mt  itfunpp^d  op  Iqr  Um  a 
rjr  of  iini^iffrtad  gnJUi  tlw  Mn  and  fftiid^ 
aranp^^of  hU  dii|ilT»rirm  kaa  nntbinf  in  it 
ttRibln.  Iiitbat«|Qradciiti»djia«hMith9y 
tbat  aleep  ia  CMat  vU|  U  pi«aarva^  )m  iea« 
1^  fait  faon  pfdb  and  ^PM^rinaai,  horn  toniUe 
ipddlftreias  OxadpaBf  withdvaim fima  tfaa 
catm  and  lataraMaof  tU  world;  moM  and 
mora  waaned  from  tho  plaainrw  of  tha  bod^> 
and  f (Bdaiv  tbe  wiWu  and  ppaHoie  of  ila 
infinnitlaa,  b#  may  be  biooi^t  obneit  (o  do> 
lira  wUhStr  Fwdtoba  ao1mm»i  abaantfeom 
Christ;  knowiiv^aahadM^andaaheaiaoiea 
1)3,  that  ^  If  our  aaiddy  home  of  thia  tabeiw 
nade  ware  dipaolFa^  w^  haaia  •  bplUi«c  qf 
Ood,  n  bouao  aot  niid^  with  )iimd«  tiM«»l  <» 
the  hea.Yaoi.^ 


dliwaliy  tiid  bylwiittiaHBn,  >dm 
1]F  oif  g>e»f  paPitmal  lupoitaiioa,  aai^  1 1 
•1m»  ^(jpoat  aonfori  loofWT  sMni  «Aio 
moi  7&«faMMalatbi%  «*mftwoaM]r]M»* 
MDi  every  na^porfod  In  JMaCbfito:'*  bir 
whidi  I  vndennanii  «t.  Pool  ft>  eiyraa  h4 
bopaaaiyniywstfaoiotthtgaaMilJiiikBMBU 
of  tbe  worid,  bo  nOghi  ^tmmt  to  Cbiliii  Am 
frnita  of  hit  ninialrf,  the  oonrartowteBf  1m 


7as  urowurooi:  or  ovc  ajiqtbis  w  ji 
ruTumx  sxATx» 

fTAoat  w$  pmok^  woihim  mei||i  oni»|  amd 
tsQitbinQ  0v§9M  aion  ii^  om  talfdHO*  llbiC  we 

«M.— CoLi«88. 

Tbbw  word*  have  o  padnarr  asda  aaosndiy^ 
mo.  InUieirfintandBiQitcMooavlew,thay 
expBiM  the  cstramo  eaniaatnen  and  andoty 
wUh  whifih  the  apoitlo  Paol  aoa|^  the  nli«. 
tion  of  hla  ooorerti.  To  bring  man  to  Jaaoa 
Chria^  andt  when  faraoght,  to  torn  and  awe 
themfrom  their  lina,  and  to  keep  theokated. 
4wt  onto  the  end  in  the  &ith  and  obadla>|oe 
to  whieh  they  wore  called,,  waa  the  whole 
wnk  of  the  great  aposUa^a  ndnlatry.  the  de^ 
aire  of  hit  heart,  and  the  labour  of  hit  life  z 
it  was  that  in  which  he  spent  all  his  time  and 
apbii  thought;  for  the  sake  of  which  he  ti». 
veQed  from  country  to  cofontry,  warning  eve- 
i^  man,  as  he  ipeaka  hi  the  text,  and  eshoru 
iqg  every  man,  endoriag  every  hardship  and 
every  iiynry,  ready  at  aU  timei  to  sacrifioabla 
life,  and  at  last  actually  sacrificing  it  In  ocder 
to  aooompliah  the  great  puipose  of  ^^nAm^n^ 
Aat  he  might  at  the  last  day  preMnt  bis  be- 
loved  oonvelts  perfiact  in  Christ  Jesus.  This 
l«  the  direct  loope  of  the  text  But  it  Is  not 
Ibr  this  that  I  have  made  choifle  of  iu 


bad  made  to  bk  ftith  and  siUgkn^  «iA 
wewntth^BupsBfaat  to  enry  good  work.  An* 
If  this  be  rigbUy  intofpiotedy  then  1»  I  ~ 
a  maniftst  and  nooeisavy  lalaranee,  that  tW 
saints  la  a  futovaUfiB  wlU  naet  and  be 


agU^  to  one  another  tferho»^wttfaamknowi> 
Ing  again,  his  eonvwta  In  tbek  now  and  i^iL 
fied  state,  could  St.  Pool  deriraor  caqpeotM 
preoenl  them  at  the  laal.  day  f 

My  bMthren,  this  Is  ardoobdnoef  aaleott. 
seq;aeno&  ThatwesbaQooDMMiaiato.a'Mw 
Ufa;  that  we  abaU  by  fomn  mMM er oihe% 
be  made  happy,  or  be  mMo mttemhlavia tkoi 
new  state,  acoordmg  lo  the  deedsideMt  fci  li» 
body,  aooording  as  wo  b«ro  aeled  «d  gowmdr 
ooxsehes  Ia  this  T^j,  if  n  pmotMllMM^  '*- 
•ofaMely  and  foMf^^^  sha|Mi»«id  i 
ofwy  varie^  of  iwpieeeeiiat^  in  ^haffii  i 
poMofthoNewTeitapaiiit^  JblathegMA 
point  inookated  from  the  b«gteiog«>  r 
of  that  book.  But  eomiendBg  t)M  |M 
natoro  of  the  dbaage  w«  ai»  to  mMli 
in  what  Is  toooniisttbo  mnjlmmmk 
li£iwhlck« 


plnessofthoeeUoeiNdspiiAts  which 

ed  into  hoaren,  our  JofwrmttioBs  oma  i 
the  Gospel,  feveipylimited*  W»o«»UilflM. 
£vea  8c  Paul,  who^bad  eictmaidlnv]i  i 
inunleatiooi^  onnfeaiid,  ^^ttetodlaittb 
wesae  thcoagfiafl^dajrUpi''  Baft>«fct 
aamo  tim*  that  IRS  afllqiowledgo  that  mtb 
little,  wo  oogjtit  to  nwnemba^  itMt.wiii 
Christ,  wo  should  have  know]»  MiUqg.  Iti 
mij^t  nocbopoe«lb]e,bsoBioimffnitniJtOfti¥ 
to  convey  to  usi^bywordsimera  diarer  ««» 
pKoit  conoeptlom  of  what  will  bamAM  ba» 
oQDo  of  us  9  If  poaiible„UiBlfl^not.hiMimi. 
In  thatoelehratod  chaptos,  th#  Iftth  of  ImSk^ 
rinthlana,  St.  SM  makeaaa  ipqqWtiva  pari. 
ton  aak» «« How  OM  the  doMl  laML  OMd  wHb 
what  body  do  they  ocesor'  Pronahbaiitwaa 
tothisqiieetlonwieanabl%l  thlali»,to  aaki 
lect  thus  mui^  clearly  and  eertaialirt  that-aft 
iweduAl 


the  resurrection  we  duA  have  bodlea  ef « 
sortor others  thatthevwiUbotelaS]idi4aMii. 
from,  and  pmtly  frrfpHqf j  mirpwamiliedHa, 
tboiMih  peasihly  lift  aoBBO  manner  caothavpaito' 
oeeding  from  them,,aaa  phmt  fiom Hi.sofldt 
that  as  there  exists  In  aatoie  a  ^leat  v«riei9i 
of  animal  substances ;  one  fleeh  of  man,  aaaii 
ther  of  beasts,  another  of  Uids,  another  of  Miv 
es;  as  there  exists  also  gnat  diteenoai-  te.- 
the  nature,  dignity,  and  eplendow;  of  Inaai, 
mate  substances,  ^^one  {^ory  of  thasus  MQh 
ther  of  the  moon,  another  of  the  stars  i*'  io. 
there  subsist,  likewise^  In  the  '"*g''lfrm  Ot 


hMitcbuisaofthovertoa>iMaii^iHihlalt,^  uvo  vei7 
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kfiidMrtetfBS,(Mltel&lKidiM,)aiiatondbod7 
•ada  iiiiritiud  body  t  thai  the  natnivl  bodyis 
irtiat  bamui  beinsi  hme  about  whh  them 
nair;  the  ipuituu  liody,  far  tnrpoMiiig  the 
odMr,.wfaat  the  UenedwiH  be  dothed  with 
heneftsr.  ^  FMi  and  blood,"  our  apostle 
MBBhMj**caBttet  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Qod;** 
^Mt  bs  it  by  no  meuis  gnited  to  that  sUte,  is 
BOl  oe^pdblB  of  it.  Yet  living  men  are  fleih 
and  bleed;  the  deed  in  the  gmftn  are  the  re- 
naaiaiof  the  10010 :  wlieiefore  to  make  all  who 
are  Chriii^s  capable  of  entering  into  his  eter- 
nal -Uagdom,  and  at  all  fitted  for  it,  a  great 
change  shall  be  suddenly  wrought.  As  well 
.pU  tM  Jnst,  ^(^  shall  be  alive  at  the  oondng  of 
Christi  (wfaenerer  that  event  takes  place,)  as 
those  who  duJl  be  taised  from  the  dead,  shall, 
hi  the  twinkling  of  aneye,bedianged.  Bodies 
they  ihall  retafai  stUl^bat  so  altered  in  form  and 
AAion,  fai  natoie  and  substanoe,  that  **  this 
eoRnptibte  shall  pot  on  inoormption  i**  what 
is  now  neOBMaiily  mortal  and  neossaarily  pe- 
dtahaUe,  shaU  acquire  a  fixed  and  permanent 
^■isieBeeb  And  this  is  agreeable  to,  or  rather 
the  iBne  Aing  a%  what  our  apostle  deHvers 
in  another  epMe,  when  he  teadics  us,  that 
^VCiiriafe  shJl  change  our  vile  body,  that  it 
may  be  like  his  i^orions  body;**  a  diange  so 
gnat,  so  stapen&ns,  that  he  justly  styles  it 
anaotefomnipotaBoet  ^  acoording,**  says  lie, 
**to  the  miriity  woridng,  whereby  he  is  able 
toeiMnea&thingetohfanself."  Since,  then, 
a  great  alteration  will  take  ph»e  in  the  frame 
and  eoDstittttioii  of  the  bodies  with  which  we 
shall  be  raised,  firam  thoee  wUch  we  carry 
with  ns.to  the  grave,  it  mqpiires  some  autho- 
rity or  passage  oi-  Scripture  to  prove,  that  af- 
ter this  chaoge^'and  in'this  new  state,  we  didl 
be  kncwn  again  to  one  anoAer;  that  those 
whohaew  eaeh  other  on  ear^  win  Imow  each 
ether  Jn  heaven.  I  do  allow,  that  the  general 
strain  of  Scripture  seems  to  suppose  it ;  that 
wbm  &u  Paul  speaks  "  of  the  spirits  of  Just 
men  made  perfect,'*  and  of  theb '*  coming  to 
the  general  assembly  of  saints,^'  it  seems  to 
impdvt  that  we  should  be  known  of  them,  and 
cf  one  another;  that  when  GMst  declares, 
^*  that  the  seereu  of  the  heart  Shan  be  disclos- 
ed,*^ it  haports,  that  they  than  bedisdosed  to 
those  who  were  Before  the  wftneeses  of  ourao- 
tkms.  I  do  also  tMlak,  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  itself  to  believe,  that  the 
same  great.  God  who  brings  men  to  life  again, 
wdil  bring  those  together  wlmmdeath  has  se- 
panted*  When  his  power  h  at  work  in  this 
great  -dlmensation,  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  should  be  a  part  of  his  gracious  design. 
Bttt  for  a  spedfio  text,  I  know  none  which 
^eefcs  the  thing  more  positivriy  than  this 
which  I  havediosen.  8t.Fku],you  see, expected 
that  he  shobM  know,  and  be  known  to  those 
his  oonverts ;  that  their  relatioti  should  sub- 
dst  and  be  retained  between  them ;  and  with 
this  hope  he  laboured  and  endeavoured,  in- 
stantly and  incessantly,  that  he  might  be  able 


at  last  to  present  them,  and  to  ;_ 
peiftct  in  Christ  Jesus.  NowwhaiSuPBoIap. 
peered  to  look  for  as  to  the  genenlepmlnuMicev 
or  radier  revival,  of  our  knowledge  o£  each 
other  after  death,  every  man  who  atriven,  Wsm 
St.  Paul,  to  attain  to  the  resui-rection  «f  the 
dead,  may  expect,  as  wdl  as  bei 

Having  diseoursed  thus  tar  eooeenang  Cta 
artlde  of  the  doctrine  itseU;  I. will  now  pivoeed 
to  enforce  such  praetical  refiectiona  ae  zca&H 
ftrn^i  U.    Now  it  is  necessary  for  yon  to  ob> 
•erve^  that  an  whidi  is  hen  prodnaed  from 
Scripture  concerning  the  reauReedon  of  the 
dead,  relates  soldy  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
Just    It  is  of  them  only  that  St.  Pen!  speaks 
in  the  15th  chapterof  1st  Corinthians.    It  is  of 
the  body  of  him,  who  is  accepted  in  €9irist, 
that  the  apostle  declares,  that  it  **is  sown  in 
dishonour,  but  raised  in  gloiy :  eown  in  weak- 
ness, raised  In  power.*'    Llkewfae,  wiien  he 
speaks,  in  another  pbMse,  of  ^Chrisf  s  diang. 
ing  our  vile  bodies  that  they  may  be  fike  his 
glorious  body,"  it  is  of  the  body  of  GhiJst*B 
saints  alone,  of  whom  tiiis  is  said.    Hui  poinl    > 
is,  I  thiidE,  agreed  npon  amongst  kamed  men, 
and  is  indeed  very  plain.    In  like manner,iB 
thepessageof  the  text,  and,  I  think,  it  will 
be  found  true  of  every  other  in  which  man- 
kind knowing  one  another  in  a  fhtnn  life  b 
impUed,  the  implication  extends  only  to  those 
who  are  received  amongst  the  Itoaed.  Whom 
was  St.  Panl  to  know  ?  even  then  whoa 
he  was  to  present  perfisct  in  Christ  Jesas. 
Cisnceniing  the  reprobate  and  rcgected,  wha> 
ther  they  win  not  be  banished  from  the  pre- 
lenoe  of  God,  and  £ram  aU  their  fonoer  lefai- 
tions ;  whether  they  wffl  not  be  lost,  as  to  all 
happiness  of  their  own,  so  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  knew  them  in  this  mortal  states 
we  have,  £ram  Scripture,  no  assnrance  or  in- 
timation  whatever.    One  thing  seems  to  fid- 
low  with  probabflity  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  namdy,  that  if  the  wicked  be  known 
to  one  another  in  a  state  of  perdition,  Ihar 
knowledge  wOl  only  serve  to  aggravate  their 
misery. 

What  then  is  the  inference  from  aD  thisr 
Do  we  seek,  do  we  covet  earnestly  to'be  re- 
stomd  to  the  society  of  those  who  wen  eum 
near  and  dear  to  us,  andwhoangonebsfiire? 
^It  is  only  by  leading  godly  lives  that  we  can 
hope  to  have  this  wish  aooomplisbed.  Should 
we  prefer,  to  an  ddights,  to  aU  pleasnrm  in 
the  world,  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  agdn, 
in  happiness  and  peace,  those  whose  presence, 
whilst  they  were  among  us,  made  iu»  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  our  Uves  P— It  most  be^ 
by  giving  up  our  nns,  by  parting  widi  our 
crixdnal  delights  and  giultv  pursuits,  that  we 
can  ever  expect  to  attain  tins  satis&cdon.  Is 
there  a  grnU  difference  between  the  thought 
of  losing  those  we  love  for  ever;  of  talcing  at 
their  deaths  or  our  own  an  eternal  farevol, 
never  to  see  them  more— and  the  lefiectioa 
that  we  an  idwut  to  be  s^orated,  for  a  1^ 
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mra  at  dbe  longest,  to  be  united  with  tliem 
m  a  new  and  better  state  of  mutual  eadstence? 
Is  there,  I  say,  a  difference  to  the  heert  of 
man  between  these  two  things  ?  end  does  it 
not  caU  upon  ns  to  strive  with  redoubled  en- 
deavours, that  the  case  truly  may  turn  oat 
so  ?  The  more  and  more  we  reflect  upon  the 
difference  between  the  conseqnenees  of  alewd, 
unthinking,  cardess,  profane,  dishOasst  life, 
and  a  life  of  religion,  sobriety,  seiloiisiMSi, gaod 
actiona  and  good  prlncipfet,  the  more  i 
see  the  madness  and  stopidUty  of  the  ew^  a 
the  true  solid  w&dom  of  the  other.  Ttmt  is 
one  of  the  distinctions.  If  wa  gD  en  hi  ear 
sins,  we  are  not  to  expect  ta  avafion  to  a 
joyful  meeting  with  oof  Criendi  aod  xefai- 
tivee,  and  dear  eonnenons.  If  we  tnn&  a- 
way  from  oar  sins,  and  take  op  xeligiUm  in 
earnest,  we  mar.  My  brethren,  religion  dis- 
arma  even  deatL  It  disarms  it  of  that  which 
is  iu  bitterness  and  its  sting,  the  power  of 
dividing  those  who  are  dear  to  one  another. 
But*  this  blessing,  like  every  blessing  which 
a  promises,  is  only  to  the  just  and  good,  to 
tie  penitent  and  reformed,  to  those  who  are 
t^ucdied  at  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  its  im. 
portsmce ;  who  know  thoroughly  and  ezperi- 
ncentally,  who  feel  in  their  hiward  mind  and 
consciences,  that  religion  is  the  only  course 
tlttt  can  end  well ;  that  can  bring  either  them 
or  theirs  to  the  presence  of  Ood,  blessed  for 
evsrmore;  that  can  cause  them,  after  the  toils 
of  Hfe  and  struggles  of  death  are  over,  to  meet 
again  in  a  joyM  deliverance  from  the  grave ; 
in  a  new  and  never  ceasing  happiness,  in  the 
preasnce  and  society  of  one  another. 
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SERMON  XXXV. 

TBS  »XVKR4X  BESUMESCTIOK* 

The  hour Umming^  in  thetMAaU  fkaioM 
iniheffraoetMkaUhsarhisvoieeyandaaU 
wmefoHh;  theif  thai  kam  done  good,  uiUo  the 
refwrecAoi^^fUfei  ami  theg  thai  have  dom 
evUj  wUe  the  reeuneetion  f^damnaOon, 

John  V.  Sg,  99. 

Thxse  words  are  so  important,  that  if  Jens 
Christ  had  never  delivered  any  other,  if  he 
had  oome  into  the  world  and  prenounoed  only 
this  simple  declaration,  and  proved  the  intih 
and  certaintif  of  it  by  the  mirades  whidi  he 
wrought,  he  would  have  left  enough  to  have 
guided  his  followers  to  everlasting  happiness : 
he  would  have  done  more  towards  making 
mankind  virtuous  and  happy,  than  all  the 
teachers  and  all  the  wisdom,  that  ever  appeared 
upon  earth,  had  done  before  him.  We  should 
eadi  and  evtrv  one  of  us  have  owed  more  to 
btm  for  this  single  piece  of  intdligenoe,  than 


we  owe  to  our  parents,  our  dearest  friend,  or 
thebestbenefiwtorwefaaveb  This  text  is  tiie 
poor  man^s  creed.  It  Is  his  reUgloB  t  it  is  to 
be  iaqiriated  apen  his  memory,  and  npon  his 
heart :  it  is  what  the  most  simple  can  tinder, 
stand :  it  is  what,  whm  undeniood  and  ba. 
Uesed,  eaoBb  an  the  knowledge  and  leandng 
hi  the  nnivoDBa:  itiawhatwe  are  to  carry 
abootwithnainoazthoa^ts;  dally  lemem- 
hva^dai^nflestupen;  TCmembcrnot on- 
ly at  cfandi,  net  only  in  our  detodaos,  or  in 
cmset meditations,  bat  h&  onr  bosinen,  oar 
pisasom,  in  whatever  we  hitend,  plssi;  or  ex- 
eoEte,  whatever  we  think  about,  or  whatever 
we  set  aboat;  remember,  that  ^they  that  have 
done  good,  shall  oome  onto  the  lesoixeetlon  of 
Hie ;  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  lesor* 
rection  of  damnation." 

ReBect  what  great  thmgs  this  short  sentence 
ecmtains.  It  teaches  us,  beyond  eontradieaoB, 
that  all  does  not  end  here:  that  oar  hap^hien 
or  misery  is  not  over  at  oor  death;  that  a 
new  state  of  things  will  begin  with  every  one 
of  us,  and  that  in  a  short  time.  Tliia  point, 
I  say,  onr  Saviour  proves  beyond  ooatradle. 
tion ;  and  how  doeshe  prove  it  ?  By heaUng 
the  sick,  by  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  by 
raising  the  dead,  by  vaiioas  astonishing  and 
inoontestible  miracles ;  and  above  aM,  by  oom. 
ing  himself  to  life  ^{ain,  after  being  three  days 
dead  and  buried,  he  proved  that  God  Almighty' 
was  with  him ;  that  he  oame'fnan  Ood ;  that 
he  knew  what  passed  in  the  other  world ;  thttC^ 
he  had  God*s  own  authority  to  say  and  ppoajse 
this  to  mankind.  Upon  the  faith  and  trust  of 
this  promise,  we  know  that  we  shall  riseagaib^ 
all  are  equally  assured  of  it,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest..  Wise  and  learned  men  thmight 
indeed  the  same  thing  before ;  they  ooodnded 
it  to  be  so  from  probaUe  aignment  and  lea* 
sonings ;  bat  thv  was  not  like  having  it,  ae 
we  have  it,  from  Ood  himself  I  or,  what  is  Just 
the  same  thing,  from  the  month  of  a  penon, 
to  whomi  God  gave  witness  by  signs  and  won. 
ders,  and  mii^ty  deeds.  They  were  fkr  short 
of  oar  certahity,  who  did  study  it  the  deepest. 
There  were  but  few  who  could  study  or  com- 
prehend it  A  aU. :  fileased  be  Ood,  we  are  all 
iofoimed,  we  are  all,  ftem  the  most  learned 
to  the  moel  ignorant,  made  sure  and  certain 
ofit. 

Having  tben  this  great  deetrhie  seeurad^ 
that  we  AuUl  all  come  agahi  into  a  new  world 
and  a  new  life,  the  next  great  point  which 
every  serious  mind  will  turn  to,  the  second 
^rand  <iuestioo  to  be  asked  is^  who  are  to  be 
happy,  and  who  will  be  miserable  in  that 
other  state?  The  text  satisfies  ns  completely 
upon  this  head.  You  ask,  who  shall  come  te 
the  resunraction  of  lilis  ?  The  text  repUea, 
they  that  have  done  good.  Observe  well,  and 
never  forget  this  answer.  It  is  not  the  wise, 
the  learned,  the  great,  the  honoured,  the  pro- 
fessor of  this  or  that  doctrine,  the  member  of 
this  church,  or  the  maintainer  of  thet  article 


rvMilitr«r 


8BSllOil8  ON  SBV^RAL  SOlUBCVa 


to  hit 


h  to  iiuht  lilt  lifi»  or  i>n^  to  tkM 
Wail  tob»vMMialiiiiaUiiA«iii 
mnmtimi  to  Ui tarflf,to  bit  Mtg 
b8i0d»  md,  tmtMag  to  fab  1MII7,  to  U» 

«Q0«.-  All  tU  nm  wltboiu  lU,  mt  te 
^0tUi«  t  Utoagk  ha  ntetond  tU  &«■  ^ 
nVgto  itoto  to  vdl»  to  bdito*  6Mr  to  fl%h»- 
]^;  thawgh  l» <ary» Ltoi^  Ltoi;  ba  Ito  ^rto to 


to  tatowMgaaadUi 
wUk  to  tmtwatd  |ii  nfiwioa  and  btB<l,  it 
aivafl  him  noddag  ;  he  b  Dto  tbe  OMa  to  wboai 
Jtoa«  CMfk  toh  ffnaaitod  in  tfaa  teaci,  duu 
haAriatoatotothatotortoBriBnofUlk  Tha 
tow  «(r  Ufa  and  dnth  li  pot  ap0B  aar  M«daei 
andbahartori  that ii,  aaida  tha  ImI  vaaia 


in  Soif^timii  inMB 
1  aadoabtod  aatbo 


tobalriWhR. 

Again  t  WhMi  waitod 
«a  Icaav  ftan  podtto  an 
li^,  tto  fldtory  aai  dtotraadaa,  rain,  tor- 
aMDti  9mi  AMnnttito,  va  lanrreil  far 
l(  ii  tarcly  tha  mMb  aatonl,  tfaa  moft  Intor- 
artfa«  ol  •&  ia^aiiito,  to  kaoar  for  wfaato.— 
Tfa»  ttKt  toOt  at»  **  te  ihwBjhto  faava  4oM 

Htoa  lat  tfaa  tJawaoai  cantoiaaM  tofaa  «au 

wmft  «f  natowtinJing, 


aM]ity,tto  wiUbakidtoUtdiMgaal  tfaa 
4i?f  of  JnJgmaai*  to  that  will  faring  kimiato 
tefto  of  tfaa  damnation  iHdofa  tfaa  Ooipel 
tfafitomi  I  itittorfiviim#totf/faafiagwll. 
lUlvMiaaboattoditobeyirhatfaaknow  to 
bajkawfflandoommand  of  toCnator^fay 
toaunittlag  miioiiiof«  and  doiag  wtang  and  la* 
jarrtotoloUow-maatorii. 

Lat  tfaa  hold  and  patoomptBoaa  dnaar  faear 
ttotasfewitfalaar  and  toatdbUng.  Lai  faim 
who  oaito  nat  what  miaovy  faa  aeoarioMy  wfaat 
avil  and  haxm  faa  doa^  if  he  on  faat  oompam 
to  pnipoaa,  oanj  faia  own  aad,toaarva  to 
wiakad  fawta  and  fdaatoito ;  lat  hiat,  I  aay, 
be  givan  to  aadaratand,  vfaat  faa  fan  to  kMk 
lart  ""faa  tto  doetfa  aHI  afaaB  ooato  to  the 
apauiTeotion  of  damnation  :**  tto  ii  abaohNei 
final,  and  panaaitoryi  faaiaiaatf  eampiioD, 
no  aaoDaai  no  latpatt  of  paraon  or  ooilditioiia 
Tfaa?  tfato  faaro  dona  good,  ifaall  ooma  i«;ain 
nto  toe  ~       -    -  - 


tamnaetion  of  lilb.  Bn^ato!I 
hear  yon  aay.  What  gaad  oan  I  do?  mymaana 
and  my  oppoataniiito  are  tw  amallaad  afirait- 
aaed  to  tfaink  of  doinggood.— Tan  do  not  lOiB- 
oiantlf  ndaetwfattdofaiggoodia.  Yanaraapt 
to  eondaa  tfaa  notto  af  it  to  gMy  to  othara, 


and  giving  Hbandly.  Tfaii,  no  doolic,  li  ^ 
and  mafllorioaa;  fant  h  ii  oertahdy  ttAd 
ereryamara  power;  oomparadtely mwaidd 
it  b  indeed  in  Ihaaowar  of  very  few.  BvtS 
inggoed  iaof  a  nradi  mon  genanJ  natofw ;  oil 
ia  in  a  greater  oa  lam  d^grto  practieahle  fay  an  s 
Ibiii  whenever  wa  nadce  one  humas  cnwtiiie 
happier  or  battar  than  he  wonld  haTa  faas 
wittoal  our  halp»  then  wa  do  good;  m^ 
wfaen  wa  do  dda  from  a  proper  uotiva,  32 
ia^withaaaaaeandadediaof  pleaaii^  God 
br  deigg  It,  tfaen  wa  do  good  in  tfaa  true  aenm 
ef  tfaa  teat,  and  of  God*s  gradooa  prtanne^ 
Now  let  every  one,  In  paTtioDhur,reaecl,  wba-; 
tfaer,  hi  tto  aenae,  ha  faaa  not  aoma  good  in 
to  power  I  aoma  witfain  to  own  doora,  tofais 
fiaaAy,  to  djidxan,  faia  kiadiad  ;  fay  hie  k- 
boor,  faiiaatiiority,toflBauaplei  byfarii^ilng 
them  np,  and  keepfaigthon  in  the  way ofpaa- 
rfnff  their  livtofadnoidy,  and  qntetly,  andaao- 
ftiliV.  Wto  good  more  fanfioftant,  mora  paa^ 
Hoatae  tfaan  tto  la  f  Agi^  acanethii^  may{ 

*^ '  oar  Own  faoaadiolds  fynota 

id  MiaiAeiiH  of  help  and  oom* 
to  onr  nckhbonn.  NotapartSda  of 
ttowiUbebNt  It  ii  all  aet  down  in  the  book 
of  to ;  and  famy  are  tfaey  who  have  mudb 
tfaere.  And  agam,  if  Any  of  ua  be  rto?*v  mn 
ry  Aat  wa  have  not  to  aiadh  hi  our  p6  .-  aa 
wa  would  derira,  let  na  remember  tto  ifaort 
mla,  tto  ainto  wa  ean  do  Uttla  good,  to  take 
care  Aat  we  do  no  hann.  Lei  t»  ihew  onr 
dnoeritv  byoo^  IniwcBnoat  liMa,ac  leael|ia 
alwaya  in  our  power* 

Finally,  Let  na  reflect,  dart  In  Aa  faaWn- 
tioni  of  lifo  are  many  manricmi  t  latrardi  of 
varioua  ordera  and  iyee^  praportkaiet  to 
oor  variona  jcgrem  of  virtne  and  azartto 
here.  ^  He  that  aowalh  ptoteooily,  ifaall 
reap  ptoteoualy.'*  We  can  never  do  tto  amcfa  s 
never  be  too  eanieit  in  doing  good;  bemaw 
every  good  aetkm  faeea  wffl«  wa  afa  oertaia,  be 
an  additkm  of  liappinaH  faeraafter ;  wAI  ad- 
vanto  ua  toabiHto  oftkiMBli  far  AeBCato 
oome,  whatever  be  onr  lot  or  loeoeM  in  tfaii. 
Oadwi&ntofliteftoprailtoii  HahaOioanu 
BilMkMied  fall  Wotod  80B  to  teO  ua,  tiiAl  tfaey 
that  faave  done  good  ahail  enter  hito  tfaato- 
aanaottoofHfa.  Letuafamablyandlhaftk- 
folly  aoeept  to  gmdoua  oAr.  We  faavaW 
odi  buafaMB  fai  tto  grarid.  It  la  to  atriva  to 
make  na  wordiy  ef  a  better  Wfaataver  dds 
trial  may  eoet  aar-^how  kaig,  faow  eamerilr,' 
faow  patientiy  aoever,— 4faroagh  whatever  dV- 
acolrito,  .by  wfaatevar  mflfa  wa  eadeavoor  to 
obey  and  pltotooar  Maker,  waare  iapportrt 
in  tliam  ly  tto  aeiU  aad  nerer  eeaabig  eoaaa- 
hrtion,  «« tto  oar  fadMwr  kaolin  vain  la  tfai 
Load.** 


TU£  END. 
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